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PREFACE   OF  THE   AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


The  sixth  American  edition  of  the  "  Study  of  Medicine'^  is  reprinted 
from  the  fourth  English  edition,  which  was  issued  in  London  early  in 
the  present  year :  beside  the  ample  additions  of  Professor  Cooper,  it 
contains  between  four  and  five  hundred  notes  of  a  practical  character, 
deriyed  principally  firom  the  writings  of  American  physicians. 

It  was  with  extreme  diffidence,  and  with  no  little  dread  of  appearing  pre- 
sumptuous, that  the  American  Editor  assumed  the  responsibility  of  adding 
notes  to  a  work  characterized  by  such  profound  learning  and  deep  research : 
but  he  was  encouraged  by  the  consideration,  that  although  the  "  Study  of 
Medicine'^  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  for  several  years  in  this  country, 
and  is  thought  to  be  indispensable  to  every  medical  library,  it  contains 
but  few  allusions  to  the  important  results  of  American  practice ;  while 
some  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  the  contributions  of 
American  physicians  to  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are,  generally  speaking,  unnoticed  in  it. 

In  fulfilling  his  duty,  the  Editor  has  attempted  to  divest  himself  of 
local  feeUngs ;  to  consider  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  as  belonging 
to  one  family ;  to  be  just  to  all ;  and  to  present  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence with  fairness.  How  far  he  has  succeeded,  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  notes  marked  with  the  letter  D.,  for  which  he  alone  is  accountable. 
The  desire,  however,  of  printing  the  new  edition  in  such  a  form  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  the  constant  inquiries  for  the 
book,  which,  to  speak  technically,  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  months, 
obliged  the  publishers  to  limit  the  Editor  both  as  to  space  and  time. 
This  fact  will  account  for  the  brevity  with  which  many  important  topics 
have  been  treated,  and  also  for  some  omissions. 

To  those  of  his  professional  brethren  who  have  so  kindly  tendered  the 
results  of  their  experience,  the  Editor  leturns  his  warmest  acknowledg- 
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ments  and  thanks  ;  and  to  no  one  are  these  due  more  than  to  a  personal 
friend  of  Doctor  Good,  Professor  J.  W.  Francis,  of  New-lfork,  not 
only  for  many  practical  remarks  of  great  importance,  but  also  for  the 
use  of  his  extensive  library  of  rare  books,  and  for  a  free  access  to  his 
valuable  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations,  which,  in  many  cases,  has 
afforded  the  Editor  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  statements  of  the 
text. 

Prefixed  to  the  **  Study  of  Medicine,"  the  reader  will  find  a  new 
"  History  of  Medicine,**  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bostock;  it  forms  a 
happy  introduction  to  the  main  work»  and  its  perusal  will  richly  reward 
the  careful  reader. 


232  Grand-street, 
Nbw-Tobb,  August  1, 188fi, 
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Althouob  the  primary  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  practical  medicine,  yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  entering  occa- 
sionally into  the  consideration  of  the  various  theories  and  speculations  which  have 
80  generally  prevailed  in  the  science.  Medical  theory  and  practice  have  been  so 
intimately  blended  together,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  separate  them. 
The  terms  which  are  employed  in  works  of  the  most  practicid  nature  are,  for  the 
most  part,  derived  from  the  theory  which  was  l^urrent  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion ;  and  even  the  narrative  of  facts,  and  the  direct  details  of  experience,  are,  with 
m  few  exceptions,  deeply  tinged  with  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  day,  or  with  the 
individual  speculations  of  the  writer.  Those  who  are  versed  in  memcal  science, 
and  who  are  acquainted  wiUi  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other  physical 
sciences,  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  will  easily  perceive  that,  in  this  department,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  separate  facts  from  hjrpothesis.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted,  that  until  this 
be  accomplished,  medicine  can  never  be  placed  upon  the  basis  of  induction,  and 
that  this  alone  can  give  it  that  stability  which  may  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
correct  science.  In  its  present  condition,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
^>proximate  to  so  desir&le  a  state ;  but  it  will  be  a  special  object  of  attention  in 
the  following  pases  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  limits  between  practice  and 
theory,  between  facts  and  the  opinions  that  have  been  deduced  from  them. 

When  we  take  an  extended  view  of  the  progress  of  medicine,  tracing  it  from  its 
sctoty  sources,  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  society,  and  observe  its  course,  as 
gradually  augmented  bv  the  stores  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning,  obscured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  again  bursting  forth  in  the  copious  and  almost 
overwhelming  streams  of  modem  literature,  we  are  naturally  led  to  separate  the 
'narrative  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  three  great  chronoloffical  periods. 
The  first  of  these  will  comprehend  the  history  of  practical  medicine,  from  the  ear- 
liest records  which  we  possess  to  the  decline  of  Roman  literature ;  the  second 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  science  through  what  are  termed  the 
dark  ages  until  the  revival  of  letters ;  the  third  will  commence  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  be  continued  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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In  tracing  the  hiitory  of  tbia  acience  from  its  earliest  records,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  devote  mucli  time  to  a  subject  which  was  formerly  discussed  with 
g^reat  leaniin^  and  acuteness^  viz.  the  origin  of  medicine.     It  may  be  sufficient  to 
I    remark,  that  m  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization  or  refinement,  attrmpts 
I  would  be  made  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  diseases,  and  lo  repair  tlie  injuries  to 
which  the  body  is  constantly  incident.     Subject  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  the  influence 
of  various  noitious  agents,  and  to  a  consequent  derangement  of  its  functions^  to 
painful  affections  of  various  kinds,  and  lo  the  loss  or  deprai  ation  of  its  powers  or 
actionsi  we  must  conceive  that  mankind  would  be  anxious  to  remove  or  relieve 
these  evils*    The  means  that  would  be  employed  must  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  extremely  imperfect,  and  frequently  ill-directed.     They  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  or  by  the  operation  of  certain 
external  agents  on  the  body :  some  analogies  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
spontaneous  actions  of  the  system,  by  observing  the  natural  efforts  of  the  consti- 
tution to  removo  certain  causes  of  disease,  or  to  relieve  the  patient  when  suffering 
from  their  eifects.    Thus,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  mankind  must  have 
L  been  aware  of  the  relief  which  was  obtained  in  the  derangements  of  the  alimenrafT 
I  canal  by  an  evacuation  of  its  contents,  and  would  probably  have  discovered,  inci- 
dentally,  that  certain  vegetable  substances  promoted  this  operation.     In  the  external 
iiyiiries  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  more  especmlly  in  a  rude  state  of  societyi 
means  would  early  be  had  recourse  to  for  procuring  present  ease  from  pain,  or  for 
removing  the  obvious  danger  to  life  which  would  so  frequently  follow  from  various 
.  causes.    It  would  soon  bo  found  that  the  pain  w^as  diminished  by  excluding  the 
I  wounded  part  from  the  air,  or  from  other  extraneous  substances ;  that  by  certain 
I  modes  of  pressure^  the  flow  of  blood  might  be  restricted ;  and  that  in  some  cases 
1  an  increased  and  in  others  a  diminished  temperature  gave  immediate  ease  to  the 
[  patient,  and  tended  to  promote  the  nitimatc  cure.    A  rude  spe^nes  of  medical  and 
I  surgical  practice  of  this  descriptioii  has  been  in  all  cases  found  to  exist  in  newly- 
f  discovered  countries,  even  when  in  the  most  barbarous  state ;  while  it  has  been 
observed,  gene  rally  t  that  the  improvement  in  the  healing  art  has  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  other  arts  of  bfe,  and  to  the  gradual  pro- 
r  f  ress  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  intimately  connected  with  our  existence  or 
[welfare. 

I     The  historical  records  which  we  possess  respecting  the  progress  of  practical 

I  medicine  are  scanty  and  uncertain ;  but  so  far  as  they  extend^  thay  coincide  with 

I  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  above.    The  writers  who  have  investigated  this  point 

I  with  the  greatest  learning  and  assiduity,  infornj  us  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in 

I  which  the  art  of  medicine,  as  w-ell  as  the  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  was  first 

leultivated  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  that  it  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  hav« 

"become  a  distinct  profession.     We  are  not,  however,  infonned  in  what  degree  or  to 

what  extent  thai  distinct  appropriation  was  carried;  whether  medicine  was  made 

the  exclusive  business  of  certain  individuals,  who  were  regularly  instructed  for 

that  purpose ;  whether  it  was  attached  to  certain  pubhc  functionaries,  especially 

to  the  priests ;  or  whether  persons  in  different  situations  applied  themselves  to  the 

practice  of  medicine  from  a  real  or  supposed  superiority  in  their  »kiU  and  in  their 

knowledge  of  tht  treatment  of  diseases.    The  probability,  however,  is,  that  the 

pripsts  of  the  Egyptians  were  at  the  same  time  their  physicians.    This  ajJpearg 

to  have  been  the  case  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  who  are  supposed  to  have 

borrowed  from  the  Egyptiatia  many  of  their  institutions;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 

he  the  natural  progress  of  soeiety  in  its  earlier  periods,  when  the  priests  were 

generally  the  depositaries  of  kuov^lc^dge  of  all  kinds,  and  when  they  confintHi  it  as 

much  as  possible  to  their  own  use,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  inHucnce 

over  the  rest  of  the  community* 

From  some  remarks  which  are  made  incidentally  in  the  -wTitings  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  medicine  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  would  appear  that  it  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  employment  of  magical  incantations,  and,  so  far  therefore 
as  it  effected  the  cure  of  disease,  must  have  operated  through  tlie  medium  of  the* 
imBgination,  This  has  been  in  all  cases  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  medicine,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  and  its  efficacy  mnst  have  been  ni  exact  proportion  to  the  igno* 
ranee  and  superstition  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  exercised.* 
A  circumstance  respecting  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Egypt  is  mentioned  by 

*  Li  CUtty  Hist,  dc  la  M^4ecine,  par.  i.  Uf.  i.  t^hmp.  12. 
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Herodotus  as  existing  when  he  visited  that  country,  and  which  it  may  be  presumed 
was  transmitted  from  a  much  earlier  period,  that  certain  individuals  treated  certain 
diseases  only.*  This  division  into  separate  branches  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
indicate  a  degree  of  manual  dexterity  and  of  minute  observation  in  certain  depart- 
ments. But,  independent  of  any  other  consideration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
science  must  have  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  degradation,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  among  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  East,  to  transmit  the  same  occupations  from  father  to  son,  through  a 
number  of  successive  generations.  This  practice,  although  it  may  be  favourable 
to  the  perfection  of  an  art,  or  even  of  a  science,  in  some  of  its  minute  details,  must 
famish  an  almost  insiurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general  improvement,  or  to  the 
development  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  Egypt  as  the  parent  of  the  arts  and 
•  sciences,  the  empire  of  Assyria  has  been  supposed,  by  many  learned  men,  to  pos- 
sess a  greater  claim  to  this  distinction.  Perhaps  the  priority  of  invention  may  be 
justly  awarded  to  the  Assyrians,  but  the  memorials  which  they  have  left  behind 
them  are  so  scanty,  that  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  arrived  is  almost 
entirely  conjectural.  The  priests  of  this  nation,  as  in  all  other  cases,  appear  to 
l^ve  been  the  depositaries  of  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  of  that  of  medicine 
among  the  rest.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  their  practice  consisted  of  little 
more  than  the  dexterous  application  of  magical  arts,  and  such  other  means  as  tended 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  sense  of  their  power  over  the  operations 
of  nature,  while  any  actual  mformation  which  they  possessed  was  carefully  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  mystery  and  superstition.f 

In  the  writings  of  Moses  there  are  vanous  allusions  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Jews,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  leprosy. 
The  priests  appear  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  have  been  the  practitioners ;  the 
treatment  consisted  principally  in  certain  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
cleanliness  and  preventing  contagion,  together  with  various  ceremonies,  which,  so 
far  as  they  could  affect  the  patient,  must  have  acted  entirely  on  the  imagination.^ 
So  little  is  knoMm  respecting  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  at  these  remote  periods,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to 
them  in  this  place.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  the  imperfect  and  scanty  notices 
which  we  possess  on  this  subject  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  even  in  a  less  advanced  state  than  among  the  Eg3rptian8,  its  progress 
being  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  refinement  or  civilization  of  the 
respective  countnes,  but  in  no  case  having  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  implicit 
credulity  and  gross  superstition.^ 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among  the  ancient  Eg3rp- 
tians  and  other  contemporary  nations,  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scanty 
records  that  remain  on  this  subject,  we  must  follow  it  into  Greece,  and  trace  its 
progress  from  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  in  the  remote  and  semi-fabulous 
ages  of  their  demigods  and  heroes^  until  it  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science  under  the 
genius  of  Hipocrates.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  although  Greece  cultivated 
the  arts  and  sciences  with  so  much  success,  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  she  borrowed 
them  from  the  neighbouring  nations;  principally,  as  it  would  appear,  from  Egypt, 
and  in  some  cases  from  PhoBnicia.l  To  certam  individuals  who  migrated  from 
these  countries,  the  Greeks  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  useful  inventions ;  and  during  a  considerable  space  of 
time  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  larger  share  of  knowledge,  either 

*  Euterpe,  f  84. 

t  Hendotutt  Clio,  passim.    EnlitUPa  History  of  Phil  ▼.  i  p.  25  et  seq. 

t  Leviticus,  chap.  xiii.-xv.    Midrndis,  od  the  Laws  of  Moses,  chap.  4,  art.  210-11. 

6  For  further  inionnation  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Egyptians  -»nd  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  previously  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
works.  HerodotuM,  Euterpe  et  Clio,  passim.  Diodonu  Skuha,  lib.  i.  sect.  25,  82.  Plmuu,  lib.  vii 
cap.  56,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  1.  Plutardnu,  De  Iside  et  Osiride.  Josephu,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  2.  ^.  6. 
Cltmau  AUsandrmuM,  k  Potter,  Stroottt  lib.  vL  p.  758.  Conring,  Introd.  Art  Med.  cap.  3.  ^.  2.  et  De 
Hemiet  Med.  passim.  Barduuen,  Dissi  no.  1  et  7.  Oruntr,  Analecta,  Dis.  1.  De  ^gyptioram  Vete- 
rum  Anatome.  Schdz^  Hist  Med.  p.  1.  6,  \.  LeClerc,  par.  1,  liv.  i.  chap.  1-8.  ^prengd.  Hist  de  la 
M6d.  par  Jourdan,  ^.  2.  chap.  1-3.  Enfidd'*  Hist,  of  PhU.  ▼.  L  p.  86,  7  et  alibi.  Fmao,  on  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chinese,  part  1,  ^.  2.  Btyanta  Analysis,  ▼.  2,  p.  324  et  seq.  et  in  multis  aliis  locis.  CoAojm, 
R^oL  de  la  M^  chap.  2,  6. 1.  Ackenumn,  Instit  Hist  Med.  p.  1.  chap.  1,  2.  Lmh,  Hist  da 
rAnatomie,  Iiy.  l    BUamenbaekt  Introd.  in  Historiam  Medicins  Litter.  ^.  1-3. 

I  Vide  Bryant^  uhi  8upra,*et  ▼.  ii.  p.  426  et  seq.  et  alibi. 
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theorrtku]  or  practical,  Ihan  was  poasesaed  by  their  countrymen,  visited  Egypt,  afl 
the  great  storehouse  of  science  and  learning.  It  is  from  this  cause  thai  we  find  so 
moch  analogy  between  the  diyinities  that  were  worshipped  m  the  two  countries, 
as  inventors  or  patrons  of  the  varioua  arts  and  sciences.  For  although  they 
aequired  new  names  on  their  being  transferred  into  Europe,  yet  their  altributes, 
aDd  even  their  forms,  clearly  demonatrate  their  origin*  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  medicine,  so  that  in  the  Orus  and  Thouth  of  the  Eg^^tianj 
we  may  recognise  the  prototypes  of  the  Apollo  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks** 

It  is  not  until  compatatively  at  a  late  period,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Trojan 
war,  that  we  find  the  names  of  actual  personages  who  practised  medicine  in  Greece ; 
and  of  these,  it  is  probable  that  some  were  natives  of  either  Africa  or  Asia,  who 
brought  with  them  the  infonnation  w^hich  they  had  acquired  in  their  respective 
eountries.  Of  those  whose  history  is  better  known,  and  who  were  acknowledged 
to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  it  was  the  general  custom  to  travel  into  Egypt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining:  a  knowledge  of  their  art,  and  with  this  view  they  submitted  t^  a 
system  of  rigid  disci phne,  and  to  a  variety  of  irksome  and  burdensome  ceremonies ; 
and  after  all  this  laborious  process,  so  far  as  the  science  of  medicine  is  concerned, 
the  result  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of  made  and 
incantations,  with  some  rude  notions  respecting  the  application  of  extemau  reme- 
dies for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  of  cutaneous  diseases^  with  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  ita 

ftmctions4 

The  first  native  of  Greece  who  is  more  particularly  singled  out,  as  having  intro- 
duced the  art  of  medicine  to  his  countrymen,  is  the  centaur  Chiron*  There  is 
much  mystery  attached  to  his  character  and  to  every  thing  connected  with  him, 
but  what  we  may  consider  as  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  Tbesaaly,who  lived  about  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era^  that 
he  was  distinguished  above  his  contemporaries  for  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
life ;  and  that,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  frequently  seen  on 
horseback,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  fabulous  account  of  his  compound  form*  He  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  medicine  and  in  music ;  a  combination,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  was  said  to  have  existed  in  many  other  individuals*  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  obtained  his  superior  knowledge  in  medicine ; 
but  there  arc  various  circumstances  which  lead  uti  to  conclude  that  it  was  at  Ihat 
time  regarded  rather  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  men  of  rank,  than  as  attached 
to  a  particular  profession*  We  accordingly  find  that  he  instructed  the  Argonauts 
in  medicine,  and  the  heroes  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  that  all 
the  kings  and  warriors  of  that  period  were  more  or  less  acquajnied  with  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  even  with  the  practices  which  were  adopted  for  the  cure  of 
internal  diseases*! 

But  although  Chiron  has  the  reputation  of  having  introduced  the  art  of  medicine 
into  Greece,  it  is  to  his  pupil  jKseulapius  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  antiq^uity, 
is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  first  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine 
as  a  science,  and  of  having  made  it  a  distinct  object  of  pursuit.  The  improvements 
which  he  made  in  the  art  were  so  considerable  as  to  have  induced  his  countrymen 
after  his  death  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  to  designate  him  as  the  god  of  physic, 
to  erect  temples  to  him  in  various  parts  of  Greece*^  and  to  derive  ms  origin  from 
Apollo  himseir  His  history,  when  divested  of  all  the  fabulous  appendages  that 
were  attached  to  it  by  his  contemporaries*  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Epidaunis,  that  he  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  probably  in  consequeitee  of  his  ille- 
gitimate birth,  that  he  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Chiron,  His  death  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  jealousy  of 
PUito,  in  conse<^uence  of  the  number  of  individuals  whom  he  rescued  from  the 
grave ;  fi^oni  whuh  tale  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  his  reputation,  as  a  suc*1 
cessful  practitionert  must  have  been  much  higher  than  that  of  any  of  hitj 
cantemporaries.il 


•  Hdter,  BiW^  Med.  prtct.  Uh.  l6.  7,  8.    HtmdeftmArk,  in  Ackermann,  Opwteula,  Ezerc.  na.  L 

t  Hirod/mtM^  Euterpe,  p&t^uu.  Diodmu*  SumIm*,  lib,  i.  pwiiitL  JoMtphut,  Anuq.  Jud.  lib.  viii,  cup^S. 
^,  5.     OdjBB.  KiK.  ©56  ct  BPq.    JETiei»»  vij.  753  ot  ie^j. 

t  tliu,  iL  636  et  tmq.    S^nffngfl,  t  i>  p.  1 13,  3.    AthtrmnMnt  par.  1,  Ci]i.  3,  ^.  2A-40. 

4  PtftutuiuM,  lib,  i.  cap.  vl ;  li.  Hi;  ii.  P;  iii.  22;  tv.  31 ;  rti.  %\  ]  viL  23;  vii.  27;  ^ii.  25.  Sitrftb*^ 
lib,  viu.  p,  592 ;  13E.  068 ;  xui.«i09 ;  *vi.  IQSH,  k  Casauboii,  Am»t.  ITOfT.    U  CitK,  par.  I,  Ut.  i,  ch.  9^i 

i  IhodoriiM  SicvtvM,  hb,  it.  ^.  7L    H^ninm,  fftk  40  et  aliliL    Lt  Citrt,  pftr.  L  Ur.  t  Cb.  Il-ltf 
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According  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  transmitted  his  profession  to  his  sons 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  expedition, 
and  are  celebrated  in  various  passages  of  the  Iliad  for  their  medical  skill.*  From 
the  incidental  mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  early  Greek  writers  of  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  that  were  employed  by  these  individuals  or  their  contem- 
poraries, it  will  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally  surgical,  and  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that,  witn  respect  to  internal  diseases,  these 
were  for  the  most  part  conceived  to  be  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and 
were  therefore  abandoned  as  incurable,  or  at  least  were  to  be  obviated  only  by 
charms  and  incantations,  and  that  the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.f 

The  practice  of  medicine  remained  for  a  ccmsiderable  time  hereditary  in  the 
fiunily  of  iGsculapius,  and  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  it.  His  descendants 
obtained  the  name  of  Asclepiadae ;  they  were  the  priests  of  his  temples,  and  pre- 
sided over  and  directed  the  ntes  aiKi  ceremonies.^  These  temples,  indeed  became 
a  apecies  of  hospitals,  to  which  patients  resorted  from  all  quarters  for  the  relief 
of  tne  diseases  with  which  they  were  affected.  Under  the  curection  of  the  priests 
of  these  temples  they  underwent  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  the  immediate  effect 
of  which  must  have  been  principally  upon  the  imagination.  Some,  however,  of 
the  practices  which  were  enjoined  were  of  a  dietetic  nature,  and  were  directly 
condncive  to  temperance  and  cleanliness;  such  as  frequent  ablution,  and  the 
abstaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food.  To  these,  if  we  add  Uiat  the  temples  were 
generally  erected  in  healthy  situations,  that  the  patients  enjoyed  rest  and  leisure, 
and  that  the  mind  was  interested  by  a  succession  of  new  and  {ueasing  impressions, 
we  may  suppose  Uiat  they  would  be  placed  under  circumstances  not  a  little 
resemblinff  those  which  are  found  so  conducive  to  health  by  the  invalids  who 
frequent  the  medicinal  springs  and  other  analogous  establishments  of  modem 
times.^ 

Although  the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  respecting  ^sculapius 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  real  personage,  who  actually  possessed  a 
greater  degree  of  medical  skill  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  whole 
nistory  is  so  involved  in  fiible  and  mystery,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
correct  idea  of  the  details  of  his  practice.  It  has  been  observed  above  that  it  was 
probably,  in  a  great  measure,  surgical,  and  even  confined  almost  exdusively  to 
the  core  of  wounds  or  recent  injuries.  The  treatment  of  Uiese  may  be  considered 
so  fur  judicious  as  it  was  nmple ;  it  consisted  in  removing  all  extraneous  bodies, 
in  idacin^  the  parts  as  much  as  possible  in  their  natural  position,  in  fomentations 
and  ablutions,  and  in  the  application  of  certain  vegetables,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  balsamic  or  styptic  properties.  Wine  and  other  articles  of  a 
more  stimulating  nature  were  also  used,  while  oleafrinous  substances  were 
employed  neariy  with  the  same  intention  as  in  modem  times,  to  defend  the  part 
from  the  air  or  other  external  agents,  toother  with  bandages  and  other  means  of 
mechanical  support.  We  have  no  distmct  evidence  how  far  intemal  remedies 
were  administered ;  for  the  most  part  they  relied  on  magical  arts  and  incantations, 
and  although  we  have  reason  to  beheve  that  certain  vegetable  products  were 
occasionaDy  employed  as  intemal  remedies,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  discover  what 
was  the  object  of  thi^practitioner,  and  we  are  frequently  unable  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  plants  that  were  emp]oyed.| 

But  scanty  and  imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  Uie 
age  of  ^scmaprius,  aner  his  death  and  that  of  his  sons  Machaon  and  Podalirius  we 
have  a  long  period,  extending  even  to  several  centuries,  during  which  we  have  stiU 
less  information  respecting  the  history  and  progress  of  the  science.    We  have 

OruUutf  Capita  Deor.  lib.  ii.  in  Gronorii  Thes.  Orac.  t.  tIL  p.  278  et  aeq.  Montfntoan,  Antiq.  ▼.  l 
book  ii.  ch.  1, 2.  Sprem^i.  i.  p.  119  et  weq.  ildbeniMim,  par.  1,  cap.  3,  ^.  41-^50 ;  and  etpedalfy  the 
•ecoDd  diasertatioii  in  hia  Opuacula,  by  Ounxuu  and  Riekur, 

•  L»  CUrc^  par  1,  liv.  i  ch.  17.  apretigtl,  t.  L  p.  127  et  aeq.  CfouUn,  Encyc.  M6th.  M^ecine, 
•*  Andena  M^decina.'*  Thia  article  may  be  advantageoaaly  cooaulted  on  the  aobject  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  phyaiciaDa. 

t  lliaa  XL  636  et  aeo.    Odyta.  ziz.  456  et  aeq. 

X  Spmgtt^  t.  L  p.  168  et  aeo. 

6  LtCUrc,  par  1.  lif.  u.  ch.  2-6.  ScM^  par.  i  4.2,  cap.  4.  apremgtl,  t  L  p.  153  et  aeq.  CMbmut, 
p.  SOf  60. 

I  CUfMi, UbLLpraC  Pltiinf«,lib.  zzis.  cap.  1.  Lt  Cltn, par.  L  lif.  L  ch.  15.  Scslbib,  p.  L  ^ S,ch.  4 
Spnmgti,  f  2,  ch.  4, 5.    Ca&am*,  ch.  2,  ^.1. 
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not  a  single  improvement  of  any  importance  recorded  as  haviQg  taJteii  place  dlinn 
Ihli  long  intcrv^alf  nor  h^ve  wd  tho  names  of  any  mdiviiluab  trani^mitted  to  M 
who  were  of  sufficient  eminejice  to  be  distinguished  atiove  their  conteinporari^ 
We  learn  ihnt  the  practice  of  medicine  was  entirely  confined  to  the  AsclepJLid  J 
who  w€T^  the  guardians  or  superintendents  of  the  temples  that  were  erected  ]■ 
honour  of  jE^cuIapius-  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  scanty  male  rials  whid 
we  possess  on  the  subject,  conaisling  entirely  of  allusions  or  indireet  accouuM 
scattered  through  the  works  of  the  older  poets  and  historians^  that  the y  scdulousB 
kept  up  the  system  of  rites  and  ceremoniesi  which  had  been  handed  down  to  Ihes 
from  still  more  ancient  practitionors,  that  they  carefully  preserved  lo  themsejv  J 
Ihe  sole  management  of  the  art  over  wl^ich  they  presided,  and  we  cannot  douB 
made  use  of  the  influence  which  they  acquired  over  the  minds  of  their  contem 
poraries  for  the  purposes  both  of  gain  and  of  ambition,*  But  although  we  regaiw 
the  general  systeni  of  the  priests  of  iEsculapius  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  tissid 
of  mystery  and  delusion,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ample  opportunities  whicj 
they  possessed  of  wiinessing  the  phenomena  of  diseiise  in  aU  its  forms»  migW 
enable  them  to  obtain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  the  morbid  actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  effects  of  certain  agents  npoft 
them*  Men  possessed  of  superior  talents  and  sagacity  would  naturally  profit  fafl 
these  advantages,  and  we  accordinfly  find  that  some  of  these  temples  acquired  ■ 
high  degree  of  celebrity,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  skill  of  the  priests  that 
were  attached  to  them.  These  opportunities  of  acquiring  experience  were  much 
facilitated  by  a  practice  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  patients,  whenever 
they  were  cured  of  their  diseases,  of  depositing  in  the  temple  a  votive  tablet*  on 
which  was  inscribed  a  narrative  of  the  case,  includii^  a  statement  of  the  symptomi 
of  the  disease,  and  the  means  adopted  for  its  removal.  The  temples  wore  thus 
converted,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  schools  of  medicine,  and  as  these  records  wej 
religiously  preserved,  they  became  the  repositories  of  much  important  informatioi 
which  must  have  gradually  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  art.  Of  the  nunieroi 
temples  that  were  dedicated  to  iKsculapius,  there  were  three  which  acquin 
peerdiar  cekbriiy^  those  of  Cos,  of  Gnidos,  and  of  Rhodes ;  we  are  informed  thi 
Hippocrates  made  great  use  of  these  recoixlst  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  thi 
one  of  the  treatises  wiuch  is  generally  ascribed  to  him,  "  Coacaj  Pra^notiones, 
wim  composed  from  the  records  which  he  procured  from  the  temple  of  Cos* 

Some  ancient  mscriptions  have  been  discovered  by  the  researches  of  the  leanio4 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  which  would  appear  to^eonsist  of  memorials  of  thi(^^ 
kind ;  and  from  these  specimens  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  th 
information  that  would  be  conveyed  by  them-  For  the  most  part  ihey  state  EttL 
more  than  the  name  of  the  disease,  togetlier  with  a  very  brief  account  of  ihi.^ 
means  adopted  for  its  relief,  which  in  many  cases  depended  entirely  upon  certain 
ceremonies,  and  in  others  upon  the  application  of  remedies,  which,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  could  have  no  physical  operation*!  StUi,  however,  some  experience 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease  might  have  been  conveyed  by  their  means, 
and  of  tfxis  we  may  presume  that  an  individual  of  a  sagacious  mind  would  have 
availed  himself  for  the  improvement  of  his  art. 

Among  the  few  cireumstancea  that  are  transnaitted  to  us  respecting  the  principles 
and  pnicticc  of  the  Asclepiada?,  we  are  informed  that  the  priests  connected  with 
the  tvvo  rival  establishments  of  Cos  and  Gnidos  devoted  ineir  attention,  in  some 
measurf:,  to  difreretit  objects ;  those  of  the  former  ase^uuied  more  of  a  philosophical 
cast,  attempting  to  unite  reasoning  with  experience,  while  the  latter  attached  them- 
strives  solely  to  the  obser^'ation  and  collection  of  mere  matters  of  fact.  Hence  " 
would  appear  that  a  foundation  was  thus  early  laid  for  the  two  great  sects  of  tl 
Uogmatists  and  the  Empirics,  which  long  ilivided  the  medical  world,  and  tl 
itiducnce  of  which  is,  even  at  ttiis  day,  not  altogether  destroyed.  I  may  rema] 
Jtowt^ver,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Cos,  if  it  may  b©  so  called,  w 
ruimilecl  upon  such  totally  incorrect  principles^  and  upon  so  faUaeious  a  basis,  thaj 
litlk*  immediate  benefit  was  derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was  only  useful  so  far  as  it 
iniglit  lead  them  to  exercise  their  intellectual  powers,  and  enable  them  to  reason 

•  Ltmimt  in  h'^  "  Philonseudes,"  p¥(»  nn  account  of  Trahoua  medical  superstitiCTis  whieh  pmtaiJed 
te  a  Uter  p*flod,  many  of  whioh  were  protMibly  tran«niitled  frt>m  Ihe  Hmpirics  of  inUqaUy.  S«e 
Toqkff's  Trans.  ¥.  i.  p,  a?  et  gaq, 

t  Oruiff,  Corp.  Inactip.  a  Grutio,  pi.  17  fit  alibi.  Af^kermanA,  Opuecda,  Distk  3,  ^  3>  by  Mmdtr§^ 
nmrk  ^M  €atps&tf.  _ 
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more  correctly  on  medical  subjects.  By  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks 
of  certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding  and  the  administration  of  emetics,  piirga- 
tivesi,  and  other  analogous  medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in  common 
me  among  his  contemporaries,  and  probably  had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before 
bun.  We  may  in  some  instances  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  substances 
that  were  employed  in  these  early  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  intro- 
4iiG^  them  into  practice  by  the  names  which  were  afterward  imposed  upon  them 
by  tiM  ancients.  It  must  mdeed  be  obvious  that  the  indication  derived  from  these 
mmtwi  is  far  from  being  decisive,  as  appUed  to  any  particular  case ;  but  we  derive 
a  general  inference  from  it  as  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  emjdoyed,  while  ^ey 
•erre  to  point  out  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  most  eminent 
for  their  skill  or  their  science. 

Some  centuries  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  under  their  control  had  remained 
neany  stationary.  It  had  been  exercised,  for  the  most  part»  for  the  purpose  either 
of  direct  emolument,  or  for  the  still  more  selfish  purpose  of  maintaminf^  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a  different 
description  of  persons,  much  more  likely  to  produce  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
from  whom  in  reality  it  derived  its  first  imimlse.  It  was  during  the  sixth  centuiy 
before  the  Christian  era  that  the  genuine  princi|des  of  philosophy  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Greece ;  and  among  the  other  topics  which  then  became  the  subject 
of  investigation,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  human  body  were  examined  with 
considerable  attention.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  diseases, 
and  to  the  means  of  their  removal ;  and  although  a  long  period  elapsed  before  much 
actual  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  pathology  or  of  the  practice  of  medi* 
cine,  yet  we  observe  the  effect  of  a  more  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  and  may  per- 
ceive that  the  strongholds  of  myatery  and  superstition,  although  not  destroyed, 
weie  at  least  in  some  degree  weakened.* 

The  celebrated  name  of  P3rthagoras  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  of  this  class 
respecting  whom  we  have  any  accurate  information,  and  even  his  history  is  envel- 
oped in  much  obscurity.  We  may,  however,  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  devoted 
the  greatest  portion  of  a  long  life  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge ;  that  he  made 
many  considerable  advances  in  various  departments  of  science,  and  among  others 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  human  frame.  It  has  been 
ani^sed  that  he  dissected  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  hence  acquired  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  anatomy ;  and  that  he  publicly  taught  what  he  knew  on  this 
subject  to  a  large  assembly  of  students,  who  came  from  all  the  civilized  parts  of 
Greece  ami  Italy  to  Crotona,  where  he  estabhshed  his  school.  We  are  informed 
that,  for  tne  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  he  travelled  into  those  countries 
which,  previously  to  his  time,  were  regarded  as  the  depositories  of  knowledge, 
ppticulariy  Effvpt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  passed  no  less  than  twenty-two  years, 
and  probably  Sso  Chaldea  and  some  parts  or  Eastern  Asia.  From  what  has  been 
stated  above,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  obtain  from  these  sources,  and  we  may  conclude  that  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  a  very  superior  mind  to  have  been  capable  of  extricating  himself  from 
the  trammels  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  in  which  every  thing  connected  with 
those  countries  was  involved.! 

We  are  scarcely  able  to  determine  in  what  degree  he  directly  improved  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  it  is  probaUe,  however,  that  as  he  did  not  make  it  his  pro- 
fession, but  studied  it  only  in  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, the  actual  additions  which  he  made  to  it  were  not  considerable.^  This  we 
may  also  conclude  to  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  his  pupils,  who  were  among 
the  most  justly  celebrated  philosophers  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age.  They 
may  all  of  them  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  PyUiagoras,  inasmuch 
as  they  cultivated  natmral  knowledge  by  means  of  observation,  and  even  occasion- 
ally of  a  rude  kind  of  experiment ;  and  althouffh  none  of  them  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  yet  they  gradually  and  indirectly  contributed  to 
its  advancement,  so  as  to  prepare  the  wa^^for  one  of  those  great  and  commanding 

*  9jaireng^  6.  3,  ch.  1. 

t  Diogmea  Laerthu,  lib.  yiii.  cap.  1-60.  Cienv,  d«  Fin.  t.  29..  VaUr,  Maacwau,  riiL  7.  JRIimmt, 
Hist.  Var.  IT.  17.  Cic«Miw.ilMaiulrtmtf,Stioinat  hb.Lp.354-7.  FoArioiw,  BibL  Grec  lib.  ii.  cap.  ia> 
I^M;iFoLi.p.4S2et8eq.    ilcloeniMni^  Inatit  Per.  2,  c^  4, 6 ;  Opoacula,  diss.  4,  a  JTmAn. 

I  Sfrrngtl,  tip.  337  et  aeq. 
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geniuses  who  occasionally  make  their  apjMiarancc,  and  by  their  mteUectuaJ  ascsen 
ancy  produce  such  important  revolutions  in  the  world  of  science ;  it  ia  unnecessa 
to  stiitc  that  1  here  allude  to  Hippocrates- 

During  the  interval  from  Pythagoras  to  Hippocrates  there  are  few  names  that 
require  any  particular  notice  as  improvers  of  medicine,  Democntus*  and  Heru^ 
cUtusf  were  among  the  most  illustriotis  follow  era  of  f'ytliagoras,  hut  they  becnme 
famous  rather  from  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  supported  their  peculiar  hypoth- 
eses than  from  the  additicma  which  they  made  to  actual  knowledge.  They  applied 
respectively  thek  favourite  doctrines  of  atoms  and  elements  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease,  and  even  the  operation  of  remedies;  but,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
say,  with  Utile  real  advantage*  The  former  of  these  philosophers,  however, 
desenTS  honourable  mention  from  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  so  far  rose  superior  lo 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  as  to  venture  upon  the  dissection  of  the  human  subjeet*," 

The  name  of  Acron  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny|  as  among  the  first  who  aitempteq 
upon  any  general  principles^  to  apply  philosophical  reasoning  to  the  ecience  of 
medicine ;  but  we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  history  or  character,  nor 
have  we  any  memorials  left  of  the  principles  which  he  adopted*^  We  may  also 
select  the  name  of  Herodicus  as  having  been  considered  the  inventor  of  what  wai 
styled  gymnastic  medicine,|l  which  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  very  importai  ^ 
branch  of  the  art*  Schools  for  the  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  wej 
established  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  were  placed  under  the  direction  a 
superintendence  of  persons  especially  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  took  charge  < 
the  health  of  their  pupils,  and  who  appear  to  have  undertaken  the  treatment  hot] 
of  the  accidents  which  occasionally  occurred  in  their  establishments,  and  als 
when  necessary,  of  internal  diseases.  These  gymnasiarchst  as  they  were  style 
must  in  this  way  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  information  respecting  thj 
nature  of  disease,  and  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  among  the  most  skilftj 
practitioners  of  the  age  in  which  Ihey  Uved*^ 


CHAPTER  Ih 


An  Accouot  of  the  Opinions  nnd  Practice  of  Hippocmte'js  and  hh  Contetnporarics  — Remaiki  on  the 
History  and  Educ&tioTi  of  Hippocrates —High  HatiniBtion  in  which  he  wcls  held— Hcmarkfl  on  his 
Character  and  Acquirement*— On  hla  "WorEs^Accouni  of  his  Principles  and  Doclnne*,  hla  Pbyli* 
ology*  P^ologyt  Anatofny,  and  Pnuttice. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  an  individual  of  very  distinguished  character 
and  ac<^uiremenlsT  who  was  destined  to  eflcct  a  complete  revolution  in  his  profess ioa, 
and  to  mtroduee  a  system  which  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  a  foundation  for 
all  its  future  improve tnents*  The  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of 
Hippocrates  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  that  he  acquired  from  them  the  title^ 

•  which  he  has  since  retained,  of  Father  of  Medicine ;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
tffirnied  that  the  science  is  moro  indebted  to  his  genius  and  ability  than  to  that 

I  of  anjr  single  individnal  It  is  a  little  remarkable  thai,  notwithstanding  the  great 
celebrity  which  he  attained,  we  have  no  very  correct  knowledge  of  his  history,  of 

\  the  modfe  of  Ms  educalioui  or  of  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  bts  wonderfvi 
f»re-eminetiGe,    AH  that  we  are  able  to  Icarn  on  these  points  with  any  degree  of 


Mnjii^  vol  L  p.  432  ei  aeq.    Barchmen,  diaa.  No.  L    Sprm^  L I  p.  261-6. 
Sprmgdf  U  L  p.  ^6-0.    ^Enfieid^  «ol  I  p.  436  et  aeq. 


*  U  Cim^  p.  9IJ-10L 
t  1*  Cter€,  p.  9i5,  M. 
t  Lib.  itxiz,  cap,  L 
4  Lt  CUrc,  par.  I  Ut.  ii.  ch.  7* 
11  Le  Clan^  p&r.  i.  lif.  ii,  cb,  B.    MeretuialiM,  Dq  Arte  Gymnaatica.    ^iiuZz,  p.  ISS  et  aeq.    Barhi&^ 
OicL  Scicn.  H*d.  *rt.  *•  GyninMtiquc.*'    Aekerriumn,  per,  2,  cap.  fl. 
f  Flato,  De  Rcpub,  pasaim,  el  De  Leg,  lib,  nii.    Schnlz  haa  judicioiiBly  aommed  op,  i«  a  aeriea  of 
il  prtipoaitlonft,  the  hj*tory  and  progreaa  of  nicdtcina  up  lo  the  period  at  which  we  ape  fivm 
d,  p.  301,  3L 
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certainty  is,  that  he  was  brought  up  among  the  Asclepiadae,  who  were  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Cos ;  that  he  studied  medicine  under  Herodicus,  and  that  he  embraced 
the  philosophical  liypothesis  of  Heraclitus :  he  is  also  reputed  to  have  been  a  lineal 
descendant,  in  the  eighteenth  degree,  from  iEsculapius,  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  devoted  to  the  profession  from  an  early  period  of  life,  and  must 
have  had  access  to  all  the  records  which  were  accumulated  in  the  establishment 
to  which  he  belonged.  These  circumstances  may  have  had  the  effect  of  originally 
dixeeting  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  afterward  became  so  eminent ;  but 
we  most  suppose  that  he  possessed  from  nature  a  genius  singularly  adapted  to  the 
advancement  of  medkal  science,  by  which  he  was  enabled  so  far  to  surpass  all 
those  who  were  placAin  situations  equally  advantageous:  We  arc  informed  that 
he  went  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  m  travelling  through  foreign  countries, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance 
of  hia  assistance  being  required  to  undertake  the  cure  of  persons  of  rank,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  epidemics,  or  to  check  the  ravages  of  endemic  diseases.  The 
works  that  he  left  behind  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  considering  their  antiquity, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 

Unfortunately,  however,  to  those  which  appear  to  have  a  just  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  genuine  productions  there  are  appended  a  number  of  others,  which 
i(  mav  be  concluded  are  spurious,  either  written  by  his  pupils  or  successors,  or  fraud- 
ulently attached  to  his  name  in  consequence  of  ms  great  celebrity.  Many  eminent 
critics  havi^  exercised  their  ingenuity  m  endeavouring  to  separate  the  genuine  from 
the  sporiooa  writings  of  Hippocrates ;  and  in  such  estimation  was  he  held,  that  for 
many  asea  a  main  object  with  all  writers  on  medical  topics  was  to  comment  on 
the  wona  of  Hippocrates,  to  elucidate  his  principles  by  subsequent  observation, 
or  to  support  their  respective  doctrines  by  his  authority.  He  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  by  Plato,  Celsus,  and  Pliny,  and  by  others  among  the  ancients :  Galen 
speaks  of  him  with  a  degree  of  almost  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  letters  the  most  learned  men  of  the  times  devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  works  by  glossaries,  commentaries,  and  criticisms  of  all  descriptions.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  and  F/ance,  where  learning  first  began  to  revive,  and  where  the 
earliest  universities  were  established,  we  have,  among  other  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Alpinus,  Comarius,  Hollerius,  Ballonius,  Mercurialis,  Femel,  Heumius, 
Sennert,  Foesius,  Riolan,  and  Duret,*  who,  however  they  might  differ  in  their 
opinions  and  practice,  all  coincided  in  regarding  Hippocrates  with  equal  respect, 
and  considered  him  as  having  first  placed  the  study  of  medicine  on  its  correct 
basis.t 

We  are  hence  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  were  the  circumstances,  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  literary  character  of  Hippocrates,  which  produced  this  powerful  impres- 
sion, and  perhaps  we  may  assign  the  following  as  among  the  most  influential.  He 
appears  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that 
in  medicincv  probably  even  more  than  in  any  other  science,  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  is  the  accurate  observation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  thftt  the  correct 
generalization  of  these  phenomena  should  be  the  sole  foundation  of  all  our  reason- 
ing. Every  page  of  Hippocrates  proves  that  he  was  not  without  his  speculations 
and  hypotheses,  but  at  the  same  time  we  perceive  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  result  of  observation,  and  that,  when  they  appeared  to  be 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  he  had^  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  latter.  Hence  his 
descriptions  of  particular  diseases,  after  all  the  revolutions  of  customs  and  habits, 
both  moral  and  physical,  are  still  found  to  be  correct  representations  of  nature, 
while  his  indications  of  cure,  and  the  treatment  derived  from  them,  are  generally 
rational  and  practicable.  When  we  reflect  that  at  this  period  anatomy  w  as  scarcely 
practised,^  that  physiology  was  almost  unknown,  that  the  materia  medica  was 
nearly  confined  to  vegetable  substances,  and  of  these  to  such  as  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  our  admiration  of  the  skill  and  talents 
of  Hippocrates  will  be  still  further  increased,  and  we  are  induced  to  regard  him  as 

*  In  designating  the  names  of  authors  who  flourished  after  the  rerival  of  letters,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to  employ  their  actual  or  their  latinized  names :  I  have 
adopted  the  former  where  it  could  be  done  without  ambiguity  or  the  sppearance  of  affectation. 

t  CoitriHg.  Intr.  cap.  3.  ^.  8.  et  slibi.    HaUer,  BibL  Med.  Piac.  hb.  ri. ;  it  is  entiUed  "  Schola  Hippo- 
cnttca,"  and  is  carried  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  serenteenth  century. 
X  Orutut^  Analects,  diss.  2.    **  Hippocrates,  corpora  hnmana  insecuerit  necne  ?**    He  discusses  tiM 
— **~i  witii  much  learning  and  candour,  and  decides  in  the  negative. 
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one  of  those  raie  ganiuscs,  who  bo  far  outstrip  their  contemporaries  as  to 
era  \n  the  history  of  scieoce. 

With  respect  to  the  partitmiar  improvements  whieh  he  introduced  into  ttie  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  L  may  remark,  that  one  of  the  first  importance  was  Ww  iku ration 
of  individual  cases  of  disease ^^ — a  plan  wtiich  miiy  perhaps  have  been  1  to 

htm  by  the  votive  tablets  deposited  in  the  temple  of  yEsmiiapius,  bui  neh 

he  so  far  improved  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of  an  inventor.  The  aecuiid  [x>inl 
on  which  I  shall  remark,  was  his  method  of  endeavouring  to  remove  particular 
symptoms  by  carefully  noticing  what  have  been  termed  the  jumntta  and  the  Unkn- 
tfa^  watching  the  effect  of  his  applicationSi  and  proceeding^  by  a  cautious  analogy^ 
from  individual  facts  to  more  general  conclusions;  and  heiiie  deducing  his  indica- 
tions of  cure  from  the  operations  of  remedies,  not  from  any  preconceived  or 
abstract  principles,  which  were  genentlly  either  fallacious  or  inapplicable.  Hence 
his  practice  may  be  characterized  as  consisting  in  what  has  been  termed  a  rational 
empiricism,  where  wo  first  ascertain  the  fact,  and  afterward  reason  upon  its 
consequences. 

In  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  it  may  be  proper  to  remarks  that  the 
most  complete  edition  of  them,  in  all  respects,  is  that  of  Fcesius,  in  which  every 
circumstance  is  attended  to  that  can  iUnstrate  them  or  render  them  more  easily 
intelligible.  He  has  given  a  list  of  all  the  commentaries  and  criticisms  that  had 
been  written  upon  them,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  publication,  in  the  year  15d5i 
would  of  themselves  have  formed  an  extensive  Ubrary.  It  appears  ftom  this  list 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven  authorm  had  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aphorisms  alone.  It  was  remarked  above  that  manv  of  the  writinga 
which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  or  at  least ^re  pubiished  in  the  col* 
lection  of  his  works*  are  aupposed  not  to  have  been  his  genuine  productions  ■  and 
hence  it  has  been  an  object  of  interest  with  many  eminent  critics  to  distin^ish  the 
one  from  the  other*  It  wiU  not  be  necessary  forme  to  enter  into  these  discussiona 
in  this  place ;  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  number  of  treatises  which  are  admitted 
10  t^e  certainly  genuine  is  very  small,  compared  to  the  whole  fiumber  popularly 
ascribed  to  him.  Of  those  which  are  printed  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  his  works, 
which  amount  to  more  than  sixty,  Mercurialis,  Haller,  Gruner,  and  other  critics, 
conceive  that  there  are  a  few  only  which  were  actually  written  by  Hippocrates, 
and  Ackenuann  has  even  reduced  the  numl)er  of  the  genuine  works  to  ten** 

In  ascertaimng  what  were  the  real  opinions  and  practices  of  Hippocrates,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  genuine  from  tlie  spurious  productions,  we  have 
a  further  difficulty  arising  from  the  pecuUarity  of  his  style.  This  is  admitted  to 
be  brief  and  abrupt,  and  to  be  full  of  ideas,  compared  with  the  number  of  words 
employed  to  convey  them^  so  that  it  appeared  somewhat  obscure  even  to  his  eon- 
temporaries  and  immediate  successors.  Erotianus,  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  glossary  for  the  express  ptir- 
pose  of  elucidating  his  phraseology ;  and  the  immense  number  of  commentaries 
which  have  appeared,  and  which  continued  to  bo  published  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  must  be  regarded*  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  his  extraordi- 
nary  merit,  but,  in  some  measure,  as  an  indirect  censure  of  his  style*  But  after 
making  all  due  allowance  for  tliese  peculiaritie.s,  after  rejecting  all  the  doubtful 
works  and  obscure  passages,  and  resting  more  upon  the  general  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  treatises  than  on  particular  woiSs  and  phrases,  M^e  have  sufficient  ij  vide  nee 
left  us  of  ihe  nature  of  liis  principles,  both  as  regards  theory  and  practice.  Although 
it  is  principally  in  the  latter  capacity  that  we  are  now  to  regard  Hippocrates,  yet  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  his  acquii'ements  in  the  ajialogous 
depart  ra  e  nts  o  f  science* 

With  respect  to  his  philosophical  tenets,  it  appears  that  the  father  of  medicine 
must  be  classed  general! j  among  the  Pythaj^tDreans,  and  in  the  particular  sect  or 
school  of  Heraclitus,  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  was,  that  fire  is  the 
prime  origin  of  all  matter,  and  that  by  the  collision  and  peculiar  combination  of  it& 
paiticles,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  the  four  elements  are  produced.!    From 

•  Cmrin^^  cap.  3,  ^,  8.    Le  Citrts,  fiar.  J,  Ut.  lii.  ch  30-    Meratriidiy,  Ceomsra  et  DiaposiUo  Operom 
Hippo^f*tii,    Gruntr,  Aftuleeti,  No.  %.    K-Qkm,  Bib.  Med.  p,  167-171,  for  the  editicwi*  of  ICtppocnit«t. 
■  "  "*  -r,  Bibliotheoi  M«}.  Prac.  hb,  i,  ^.  17-21.    Eky,  Diet.  Wt.  in  loco.    jldl*irflwrt*h  Init,  Ihnt  Med, 
'    c*p-  8,  f  im.    Blnmenboeh,  InttQd.  ^.  3i    Gimlm,  Eac.  M4tb,  MAdecUie^  **  Hip{HJcrete»- 
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thia  doctrine  Hippocrates  derived  his  leading  principles  of  pathology ;  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  his  medical  hypotheses,  and  is  brought  forward  m  various  parts 
of  his  works.  But  although,  like  all  his  contemporanes,  and  indeed  nearly  all  his 
successors  up  to  the  present  day,  he  assumed  certain  theoretical  principles ;  yet, 
as  we  remarked  above,  he  had  the  extraordinary  sagacity  to  perceive  the  necessity 
of  detaching  medicine  from  what  was  then  styled  philosophy.  He  professed  to 
examine  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
natural  powers  and  properties  of  the  animal  frame,  how  far  these  were  affected  by 
external  circumstances  and  by  morbid  causes,  and  hence  to  derive  his  curative  indi- 
cations and  his  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  in  the  writing  of  Hippocrates  that  we 
observe  the  first  traces  of  what  is  properly  styled  physiology,  t. «.  an  account  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  living  body.  Although  some  of  his  opinions  were 
dexived  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  savour  of  its  mysticism  and  obscurity, 
yet  others  appear  to  have  been  original,  and  founded  upon  a  much  more  correct 
and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject.  We  owe  to  him  the  invention  of  the 
b3rpothesis  of  a  principle,  to  which  he  gives  the  appellation  of  nature  (f  »«0*  which 
influences  all  parts  of  the  corporeal  frame,  supermtends  and  directs  its  motions, 
and  which  is  possessed  of  a  kmd  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  promote  all  the  actions 
which  are  beneficial,  and  repress  those  which  have  an  injurious  tendency.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  general  principle,  he  conceives  of  others  of  a  subordinate  nature,  which 
lie  styles  powers  (^vm^ucc),  which  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  action  of 
the  various  functions  of  the  body.  The  body  itself  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
four  elements,  combined  in  different  proportions  in  different  individuals,  so  as  to 
produce  an  original  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  the 
four  temperaments.  These  influence  both  the  intellectual  and  the  corporeal  part 
of  our  frame,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  disease  independent  of  circumstances,  and 
cause  these  circumstances  to  operate  in  different  modes  and  in  different  degrees 
in  different  individuals. 

.  One  of  the  leading  pathological  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  was,  that  the  fluids  are 
thd  primary  seat  of  disease;  a  doctrine  which,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Humoral  Pathology,  became  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  sects  and  of  all  theorist  ^. 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  combination  of  the  four 
elements  with  the  four  states  or  qualities  with  which  they  were  affected — of  hot. 
cold,  moist,  and  dry — gave  rise  to  the  four  fluids  or  humours  of  the  body — blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile, — ^which  originally  tended  to  produce  the  four  tempera- 
ments, and  which  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  each  of  the 
humours.. 

Another  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  is  that  of  crises,  or  the 
natural  tendency  of  diseases  to  a  cure  at  certain  stated  periods,  depending  upon  a 
natural  train  of  actions,  which,  when  proceeding  in  their  due  course,  terminate  in 
the  removal  of  the  morbid  action.  These  supposed  crises  were,  for  the  most  part, 
evacuations  of  various  kinds,  especially  by  the  bowels  or  the  skin ;  and  hence  the 
regulation  of  these  evacuations  led  to  his  most  important  indications,  and  became 
a  main  part  of  his  practice.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  Hippocrates  showed 
more  sagacity  and  accurate  obsetvation  than  in  watching  the  effect  of  external 
agents  upon  the  system,— such  as  temperature,  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effect  of  particular  situations,  of  the  seasons,  and  other  analogous  circumstances. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  causes  were  obscure,  and  he  frequently  erred  in  his 
attempts  to  explain  them ;  but  his  observations  were  correct,  and  contributed  ma- 
teriaJO^  to  the  success  of  his  practice. 

The  extent  of  knowledge  which  Hippocrates  possessed  on  the  subject  of  anatomy 
has  given  rise  to  much  learned  discussion.  While  his  admirers  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  he  was  deficient  in  any  of  the  departments  of  medical  science,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  b(^y,  it  has  been  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  this  point  his  informa- 
tion was  very  imperfect.  T*his  may  be  readily  supposed  to  be  tne  case  from  the 
abhorrence  with  which  the  dissection  pi  the  human  subject  was  regarded  at  that 
period,  and  from  the  little  attention  which  was  paid  even  to  comparative  anatomy. 
Tbere  are  likewise  other  considerations  of  an  especial  nature,  which  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  or  of 
the  relation  of  its  different  parts  to  each  other.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  Hippocrates,  by  some  of  his  devoted  advocates, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  claims  equally  extravagant 
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and  unfounded,  we  may  conclude,  with  the  learned  and  candid  Le  Clerc,  that  the 
knowledge  which  Hippocrates  possessed  of  anatomy  was  little,  if  at  all,  superior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries.* 

After  these  brief  observations  on  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  and 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  in  the  various  departments  of  medical 
science,  we  must  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  somewhat  more  minute  account  of 
his  practice.  Although  he  has  pubhshed  no  regular  treatise  on  practical  medicine, 
nor  laid  down  any  specific  rules  on  this  subject,  he  has  given  us,  in  several  parts 
of  his  works,  a  minute  detail  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the  general  principles  on  which 
he  acted,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  he  applied  them.  The  great  principle 
which  directed  all  his  indications  was  the  supposed  operation  of  '"nature,"^  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  in  superintending  and  regulating  all  the  action%of 
the  S3rstem.  The  cWef  business  of  the  physician  is  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circumstances,  and  perhaps,  in  some  rare 
cases,  to  attempt  to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this  mode  of  practice 
would  be  to  produce  extreme  caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  we  accordingly  find  that  Hippocrates  seldom  attempted  to  cut  short 
any  morbid  action,  or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treatment.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  when  he  hved,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  plan  of  proceeding  was  much  more  salutary  than  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  that  it  had  likewise  the  good  effect  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  make  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and,  by  observing  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature,  to  form  his  indications  with  more  correctness,  and  to  determine 
to  what  object  he  ought  more  particularly  to  direct  his  attention.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  however 
strongly  he  may  be  attached  to  a  favourite  hypothesis,  contrives  to  adapt  it  to  the 
information  which  he  acquires ;  and  this  was  in  some  measure  the  case  with  Hip- 
pocrates. For,  notwithstanding  the  grand  principle  of  the  all-suflScient  and  unerr- 
ing  superintendence  of  nature,  we  have  another  general  principle  brought  into 
view,  which  appears  altogether  of  an  opposite  tendency,  viz.  that  a  disease  is  to 
be  cured  by  inoucing  a  contrary  state  of  the  system,  or  a  contrary  action  in  the 
morbid  part.  Thus,  repletion  is  to  be  relieved  by  evacuation,  and  the  effect  of 
excessive  evacuation  to  be  removed  by  inducing  repletion ;  the  excess  or  defect 
of  any  of  the  humours  or  Qualities  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  employment  of  such 
means  as  may  augment  or  diminish  the  contrary  humour  or  quality.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  practitioner  is  in  fact  only  anticipating  the 
operation  of  nature,  or  producing  that  change  which  would  naturally  ensue,  were 
there  not  some  unusual  counteracting  cause  which  prevented  or  repressed  it. 
But  it  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence  in  what  way  he  reconciled  this  appa- 
rent discordance ;  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  frequently  correct,  and  Hippocrates  evinces  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
by  not  suffering  his  judgment  to  be  warped,  even  by  the  influence  of  a  favourite 
hypothesis. 

A  third  principle  which  very  materially  affects  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  was 
the  doctrine  of  critical  evacuations,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  As  diseases 
were  supposed  to  originate  in  the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so  when 
they  are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption,  they  arc  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  the  humour,  and  consecjuently  the  promotion  of  this  discharge  becomes 
an  important  indicration,  which  it  is  often  easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves 
very  effectual.  Hence  an  important  part  of  his  {)ractice  consisted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  especisdly  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with  great  freedom.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  only  part  of  his  practice  which  can  be  considered  as  decidedly  active,  but 
even  here  we  do  not  perceive  that  he  transgressed  the  limits  of  prudence,  while 
in  the  selection  of  the  remedy  and  its  adaptation  to  each  particular  case,  he  mani- 
fested considerable  Judgment  and  sagacity^  With  the  same  intention  he  prescribed 
diuretics  and  sudonfics :  he  drew  blood  both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarincator ;  he 
applied  the  cupping-glasses ;  he  administered  injections  and  inserted  issues.  He 
\iade  very  frequent  use  of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 

*  Le  Clm,  pai  1.  Ut.  iii.  ch.  3.    Sckuix,  per  1,  tec.  3,  cap.  2,  ^.  1-8.    Sfrmgd,  t.  i.  p.  a02  el  M|. 
0rmer,  Amiec^  No.  &    Lamth,  liv.  iii.  pasdm. 
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liniments,  Ac,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  external  tem- 
perature. His  materia  mcdica  was  tolerably  copious,  and  embraced  many  articles 
which  still  retain  their  place  in  our  pharmacopGcias.  They  were  almost  exclusively 
of  vegetable  origin,  for  the  preparations  which  depend  on  chymical  processes,  such 
■8  metallic  salts  and  oxides,  the  strong  acids,  with  the  spirituous  compounds,  were 
then  totally  unknown. 

One  important  part  of  medical  practice  to  which  Hippocrates  paid  particular 
attention  was  the  regulation  of  the  diet ;  in  this  he  displayed  much  sagacity  and 
discernment,  as  well  as  on  all  points  connected  vdth  the  management  of  his 

Ktients,  with  regard  both  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  He  appears  to 
¥e  been  the  first  who  noticed  what  has  been  called  the  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  seasons,  that  inexplicable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  those  influences 
to  which  the  body  is  exposed,  which  appears  to  render  it  more  or  less  obnoxious 
tft  certain  morbid  causes,  and  even  to  generate  these  causes  at  certain  periods, 
without  our  being  able  to  refer  their  production  to  any  more  general  principle. 

The  tendency  of  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  to  allow  the  operations  of  the 
83r8tem  to  pursue  their  course  without  interruption,  united  with  his  natural  sagacity, 
enabled  him  to  acquire  great  skill  in  prognostics,  so  that  there  are  no  parts  of  his 
writings  which  exhibit  more  decisive  marks  of  a  superior  understanding  than  those 
in  wlach  he  treats  on  this  topic.  Upon  a  review  of  the  character  and  writings  of 
this  celebrated  individual,  we  conceive  that  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion, 
that  while  there  are  few  persons  of  any  age  or  nation  who  attained  to  greater 
distinction  among  their  contemporaries,  or  whose  memory  has  been  more  cher- 
ished by  posterity,  there  was  perhaps  no  one  whose  fame  was  more  merited  or 
established  upon  a  firmer  foundation.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

Htftoiy  of  Medicine  from  the  Time  of  Hippocrates  mitil  its  Introduction  into  Rome— Establishment 
of  the  Dogmatic  Sect— Plato— Aristotle — School  of  Alexandria— Erasistratus—Herophilus— Divi- 
sion of  Medicine  into  different  Departmeats— Into  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  Sects— 1  heir  General 
Principles. 

We  have  not  much  to  add  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  during  the  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  -to  the  death  of  Hippocrates.  The  advance  which 
he  made  in  the  science,  and  the  improvement  which  he  introduced  into  the  practice, 
were  so  considerable,  that  no  one  appeared  for  some  centuries  who  was  able  to 
proceed,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree,  beyond  the  point  of  perfection  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  great  father  of  medicine.  In  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  the  times,  Hippocrates  transmitted  his  profession  to  his  sons  Thes- 
salus  and  Draco,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  continued  to  descend  in  the  direct 
hereditiury  line  for  several  successive  generations.  Polybus,  his  son-in-law,  is 
singled  out  as  having  fully  maintained  the  credit  of  his  illustrious  relative ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  many  of  tne  writings  usually  ascribed  to  Hippocrates  are  in  reality 
theproduction  of  Polybus.f 

The  only  other  names  which  we  meet  Mrith  in  the  annals  of  medipine  among  the 
Asclepiadae,  that  are  in  any  considerable  degree  disting^iished,  are  Diodes  of  Carystus 
and  Praxagoras  of  Cos.  The  former  of  these  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  his 
learning  and  practical  skill :  he  appears  to  have  adopted  for  the  most  part  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  Hippocrates.t  Of  the  latter,  although  he  is  enumerated 
among  the  successful  improvers  of  the  art,  we  have  only  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  accounts.    We  are  indeed  informed  that  he  paid  great  attention  to 

*  Le  CUrcy  par.  i  liv.  iii.  Conrmft  cap.  2,  ^.  11,  et  alibi.  Scktdx,  per.  1,  ^.  3,  cap.  1^.  DomgUut  Bib- 
tiogr.  Anat.  p.  1,  et  seq.  Barckuten,  din.  No.  12.  HaUett  Bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  ^.  17-21.  Sprai^  6.  % 
chap.  3.  Enfidd,  vol  1,  p.  442-4.  AikuCs  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco.  Gauim,  Enc.  M6th.  "  Midecine/^  in 
lot  o.  Cabanuy  ch.  2,  6.  3.  Ackermcmn^  Inst.  Hist  Med.  p.  70-&  EUoy^  Diet,  in  loco.  NouV.  Diet 
Hist,  in  loco.    Renmddmy  Biog.  Univ.  "  Hippocrate.** 

-t  he  Ckrtf  par.  i.  lir.  it.  ch.  1. 

X  J^e  Clercy  par.  i.  liv.  iv.  ch.  5.     Schdx,  p.  iL  cap.  1,  ^.  10-22.     Spnngdj  t  L  p.  366 
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anatomy,  that  he  particularly  noticed  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  derived  many  of 
his  indications  from  this  source  ;  but  we  have  little  except  the  general  fact  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  which  can  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  merit*  The  name  of  Chiysippus  may  be  noticed 
in  (his  place  as  one  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  irregular  practitioner,  as 
we  shoidd  style  him,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  was 

{>rincipally  remarkable  for  the  innovations  which  he  introduced  into  practice.f  But, 
ike  too  many  of  those  whose  fame  is  principally  founded  on  the  novelty  of  their 
opinions,  we  do  not  find  much  to  commend  in  them.  We  are  told  that  he  did  not 
allow,  in  any  case,  of  bleeding,  and  that  he  discountenanced  the  employment  of 
all  active  purgatives ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  rejected  many  of  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  a^enft  in  the  treatment  of  disease.^ 

Draco  and  Thessalus,  in  conjunction  with  their  relative  Polybus,  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  what  has  been  considered  as  the  first  medicsd  sec^r 
school  which  was  estaA)lished  upon  rational  principles.  It  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Hippocratean,  or  more  generally  the  Dogmatic  school  or  sect,  because  it  pro- 
fessed to  set  out  with  certain  theoretical  principles  which  were  derived  from  the 
generalization  of  facts  and  observations,  and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis 
of  practice. 

Although  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  the  correct  and 
legitimate  method  of  i>ursuing  the  study  of  medicine,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  method  which,  if  not  carefully  watched  and  strictly 
guarded  by  prudence  and  sagacity,  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  of  beinf  cor- 
rupted by  ignorance  and  presumption.  Hence  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it 
would  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  most  serious 
imputations,  and  that  a  fair  plea  would  always  be  found  for  exclaiming  against  the 
introduction  of  what  is  termed  theory  into  the  practice  of  medicine.  7%is  abu^ 
of  the  principles  of  the  Dogmatists  gave  rise  to  the  rival  sect  of  the  Empirics,  whA, 
perceiving  the  false  reasoning  of  the  former,  and  the  injudicious  practice  const 

auent  upon  it,  professed  to  be  guided  altogether  by  experience,  and  to  discard  aj 
lieory.  For  many  centuries,  these  two  sects  divided  the  medical  world ;  and  evei 
at  this  day,  after  all  the  revolutions  of  opinion  and  the  improvements  of  science 
we  may  observe  very  distinct  traces  of  their  influence.  It  was  not,  however,  untif 
a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Empirics  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
sect,  and  became  the  declared  opposers  of  the  Dogmatists.^ 

Besides  the  individuals  who  belonged  to  the 'family  of  the  Asclepiads,  and  who 
made  medicine  their  particular  profession  or  pursuit,  most  of  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  bestowed  a  certain  degree  of  attention  upon  this  science  ;  for  it  appears 
that  among  the  ancients  a  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  philosophy  which  was  included  in  a  course  of  general  education.  The 
only  two,  however,  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  on  the  present  occasion  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who,  although  they  did 
not  compose  any  treatises  on  medicine,  strictly  so  called,  make  frequent  allusions 
to  it  in  various  parts  of  their  writings.  The  former  of  these  authors,  in  his  dia- 
logue styled  Timsus  and  in  his  treatise  De  Republica,  has  entered  into  various 
physiological  discussions  respecting  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  the  supposed 
effect  of  their  derangement  in  producing  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  and 
has  offered  various  incidental  observations  on  the  practice  of  hi%  contemporaries. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  medicine  received 
any  improvement  from  this  philosopher.  He  made  little  or  no  addition  to  the 
actual  stock  of  our  knowledge  in  any  branch  of  natural  science,  while  his  peculiar 
ffenius  rather  led  him  to  the  formation  of  hypotheses  and  speculations  derived 
from  fanciful  analogies,  tinged  with  that  air  of^  mystery  which  pervades  most  of 
his  writings.) 

Both  the  original  turn  of  mind  and  the  pursuits  of  Aristotle  were  much  better 
adapted  to  improve  the  science  of  medicine  than  those  of  Plato :  he  made  very 

*•  Le  CUrCf  par.  i.  !!▼.  ir.  ch.  6.     Sekulxt  p.  il  cap.  1,  ^.  23-&     Sprengel^  t.  L  p.  372-4. 
t  Pliny  lemarks  of  him,  *'  Horum  (refemng  to  previoas  phjsiciaDs)  placita  Chrysippus  iogenti  gai- 
nilitat«  motaTit"    Nat.  Hist  lib.  zziz.  cap.  1. 
t  Le  Clere,  par.  ii.  Ut.  I  ch.  1.    SeJnUXf  p.  L  ^.  3,  ch.  5,  6.      Sprtnget^  t.  i.  p.  365. 
*  « -^  J.  4,  ch.  • 


r  CUre,  par.  i.  liv.  iv.  ch  3.    Stanb^§  Hist,  of  Phil,  part  v.  ch.  22,  p.  79  et  alibi.    Sprmgdf  t  L 
p.  337  et  aeq. 
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great  advances  in  fhe  knowledge  of  nature ;  he  was  peculiarly  well  situated  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  natural  history,  and 
he  diligently  availed  himself  of  his  advantages.  He  was  the  first  writer  who  pub> 
lished  any  regular  treatises  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  his  works 
on  these  ^subjects  may  be  still  read  with  much  interest  after  all  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  them  by  the  modems.*  But  notwithstanding  all  these  favour-^ 
able  circumstances,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  influence  of  Aristotle  has 
not  been  ultimately  somewhat  unfavoiuable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Willi 
his  valuable  facts  and  observations  he  mixed  up  a  large  portion  of  recondite  an(i 
refined  speculations,  so  that  it  is  frequently  not  easy  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other;  and  so  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  this  genius  acquired  over  the  mincb^ 
of  men  for  many  centuries  after  his  death,  that  all  his  opinions,  the  most  unfounded 
as  well  as  the  most  philosophical,  were  indiscriminately  received  as  estabMshed 
truths,  which  no  one  ventured  4o  oppose  or  to  controvert.! 

llie  next  circumstance  which  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  in  the  history  of 
medicine  is  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  This  was  effected  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  who,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  hbrary  and  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  which  is  graced  by  so  many  illustrious  names.  The  science 
of  medicine  was  cultivated  in  this  school  with  peculiar  assiduity,  and  we  owe  some 
very  essential  improvements  to  its  professors.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
are  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus.  We  have  not  much  accurate  information  respect- 
ing the  personal  history  of  these  two  individuals,  nor  have  any  of  their  works  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  but  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  their  opinions  and  practice 
given  us  by  Galen,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  others,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  their  merits.  They  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
being  the  first  who  dissected  the  human  subject,  for  which  purpose  the  bodies  of 
criminals  were  allotted  to  them  by  the  government ;  and  it  appears  that  they  amply 
profited  by  the  advantage  which  was  thus  given  them,  so  as  very  considerably  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  strocture  of  the  body,  especially  by  pointing  out 
those  circumstances  in  which  the  human  subject  differed  from  that  of  the  animaln 
who  most  nearly  resembled  it,  and  in  correcting  the  errors  on  this  point  into  which 
their  predecessors  had  fallen.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  great  system  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  profited  by  their  labours :  they  ascertained  with  much  more 
correctness  than  had  been  previously  done  the  stmcture  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  and  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  they  even  seem  to  have  had  some  imper- 
fect knowledge. of  the  absorbents.  We  are  informed  that  Erasistratus  was  the 
pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  that  he  imbibed  from  him  his  prejudice  against  bleeding 
and  against  the  use  of  active  remedies,  trusting  more  to  the  operation  of  diet  or 
the  natural  efforts  of  the  system :  hence  we  are  to  rejrard  him  as  having  improved 
the  practice  of  medicine  only  indirectly  by  the  addition  which  he  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  anatomy.!  The  anatomical  fame  of  Herophilus  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  Erasistratus  that  we  are  unable  to  assign  to  each  his 
respective  share  of  merit;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  former  was  more  correct 
and  more  skilful  in  the  practical  department.  Of  this  we  have  one  proof  in  the 
fact  which  is  stated  by  Galen,  that  Herophilus  was  one  of  the  first  who  paid  very 
minute  attention  to  the  varieties  of  the  pulse ;  and  his  name  is  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  ancients  as  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  both  from  his  character  and  his 
acquirements.^ 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  more  especially  in 
that  department  to  which  our  attention  is  particularly  directed,  occurred  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  viz.  the  division  into  distinct  profes- 
sions, which  were  exercised  by  different  individuals.  Previously  to  this  penod  the 
practice  of  what  is  more  especially  styled  medicine  and  of  surgery  was  exercised 
oy  the  same  person ;  the  m?^  of  the  Greeks  corresponding  nearly  to  what  we 

*  Douglas,  Bft>liogT.  Anat.  p.  9-11. 

t  Le  CUrc,  par.  i.  ut.  ii.  ch.  4.  ScJmiz,  p.  ii.  cap.  1,  ^.  2  et  aeq..  Stmdejh  part  'vi.  passan.  Sprengd^ 
^.  4,  cap.  2. 

t  Le  Clercy  par.  ii.  liv.  i.  ch.  2-4.  Sehdx,  p.  ii.  cap.  3,  ^.  35-66.  Sprtngd,  t.  i.  p.  439  et  aeq.  XoatfA, 
p.  140, 1. 

6  Le  CUrc.jMi.  ii.  liv.  i.  ch.  6.  Schulz,  p.  ii.  cap.  3,  $.  2-34.  Sprmgel,  t.  i.  p.  433  et  aeq.  LomOL 
p.  139, 140.— For  an  acconnt  of  the  Alexandrian  achool  generally,  aee  iS^prm^,  aect  4.  en.  3 ;  and 
Lnak,  liv.  iv. 
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should  now  term  the  general  practitioner.  But  about  this  time  the  separation  into 
the  departments  of  dietetics,  pharmacy,  and  surgery  commenced,  and  was  gradually 
admitted  into  all  succeeding  schools  or  sects.  The  terms  did  not,  however,  possess 
precisely  the  same  signification  as  in  modem  times.  Dietetics  comprehended  not 
the  regulation  of  the  diet  alone,  but  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  general 
health  or  management  of  the  patient,  and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  **  medi- 
cus"  or  physician  of  modem  times.  The  second  included  not  merely  the  depart- 
ment of  the  apothecary  or  the  compounder  of  dmgs,  but  the  performance  of  many 
of  the  operations  of  surgery ;  while  to  the  third  was  allotted  the  treatment  of  sur- 
gical diseases,  many  of  the  operations,  however,  bein?  committed  to  the  professors 
of  the  second  branch. '  That  this  separation  eventually  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  the  respective  branches  of  the  profession  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  although  ii 
must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  the  distinctions  which  wero 
introduced  were  frivolous  and  invidious,  and  are  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the  supe 
rior  intelligence  of  modem  times.* 

It  was  about  this  period,  i.  e.  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  that  the  great  schism,  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded,  took  place.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  rival  sects  of  the  Dogmatists  and  the 
Bmpirics.  Neither  of  these  terms,  in  the  first  instance,  bore  exactly  the  same 
meaning  which  they  convey  to  a  modem  ear.  The  controversy  really  consisted 
in  the  question,  how  far  we  are  to  suffer  theory  to  influence  our  practice.  While 
the  Dogmatists,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  styled,  the  Rationalists,  asserted  that 
before  attempting  to  treat  an3r  disease  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  part  which  is  affected,  or  rather  of  the  body 
generally,  with  the  operation  of  medical  agents  upon  it,  and  with  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  when  under  the  operation  of  any  morbid  cause ;  the  Empirics, 
oni  the  contrary,  contended  that  this  knowledge  is  impossible  to  be  obtained,  and, 
if  possible,  is  not  necessary ; — ^that  the  minute  and  intemal  changes  of  the  system, 
and  of  its  different  parts,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  most  acute  observation,  that 
it  is  alone  essential  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  discover  what 
remedies  are  best  fitted  to  relieve  the  morbid  symptoms ; — ^that  our  sole  guide 
must  be  experience ;  and  that,  if  we  step  beyond  this,  either  as  derived  from  our 
own  experience  or  observation,  or  that  of  others  on  whose  testimony  we  can  rely, 
we  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  dangerous  and  often  fatal  errors.  We  may  remark 
that  this  controversy,  like  so  many  others  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
mankind  for  a  succession  of  ages,  is  partly  verbal,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  verbal, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  The  boldest  Dogmatist  professes  to  build  his 
theory  upon  facts,  and  the  strictest  Empiric  cannot  combine  his  facts  without  some 
aid  from  theory.  The  uniform  experience  of  all  the  schools  and  sects  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time,  demonstrates  that  the  undue  extension 
of  either  of  these  systems  is  injurious,  that  they  both  originate  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  defect  either  m  the 
acquired  information  or  natural  disposition  of  the  practitioner.  The  controversy, 
however,  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  history  of  medicine,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  it  very  frequently  in  the  following  pages ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  various  opinions  or  modes  of  practice  which 
will  successively  pass  under  our  review,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to 
inquire  from  which  of  these  sects  they  emanated.f 

Respecting  the  individuals  to  whom  the  origin  of  these  sects  should  be  referred, 
there  is  some  degree  of  obscurity:  the  Dogmatists  generally  claim  Hippocrates 
for  their  founder,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  investigated  with  great  care  the  functions 
of  the  animal  body,  the  action  of  morbid  causes  upon  it,  and  the  operation  of 
remedies,  or,  as  we  should  style  them,  the  general  principles  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  But  while  in  this  respect  he  acted  upon  the  principles  of  the  Dog- 
matists, he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  observed  the 
tilicnomena  of  disease,  and  the  actual  operation  of  remedies  upon  individual  cases, 
.»';  even  upon  particular  symptoms;  and  it  maybe  afllrmed,  that  in  most  instances, 
wlien  his  preconceived  h)rpothesis  seemed  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  results  of 
Ins  experience,  he  wisely  followed  the  latter.    We  may,  however,  easily  imagine 

♦  CeUtu,  lib.  i.  pr  f.  Sekuht  p.  ii.  cap.  5.  Le  CUrc,  par.  i.  Ht.  ii.  ch.  9.  Ehy^  "  Portage  de  la 
M6decine." 

t  For  an  elegant  summanr  of  the  arguments  employed  in  this  controTersy,  the  reader  is  referred  tt 
PerdvaTs  Essays,  nos.  1  ana  2. 
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that  his  successors,  not  bein^  possessed  of  his  sagacity  and  industry,  would  prefer 
the  easier  method  of  indiscnminately  adopting  aU  his  principles  and  speculations, 
to  tha  more  arduous  task  of  correcting  or  extending  them  by  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  that  they  would  in  this  way  bring  all  theoretical  reasoning  into  disrepute. 
It  is  more  probable  that  this  feeling  would  be  gradually  induced  in  the  minds  of 
practitioners,  than  that  it  would  be  at  once  announced  by  any  single  individual : 
•.uid  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  ancients  themselves  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  person  to  whom  they  should  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  empirical 
sect.  Pliny  attributes  it  to  Acron,  a  physician  of  Sicily,*  who  was  contemporary, 
if  not  prior  to  Hippocrates ;  while  Celsus  states  that  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Herophilus,  was  the  first  who  distinctly  professed  the 
opinion  that  theory  is  to  be  totaUy  discarded  in  medicine,  and  that  direct  experience 
should  be  our  sole  guide.f  We  have  little  correct  information  respecting  either 
the  history  or  the  practice  of  Serapion ;  none  of  his  writings  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  but  from  the  scattered  notices  which  we  meet  with  concerning  him,  dispersed 
through  the  works  of  the  ancients,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  a  man  of 
con^^iderable  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  that  he  generally  adopted  the  practice 
of  Hippocrates  and  his  school,  although  he  discarded  their  theory4 

All  the  medical  men  of  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  and  for  some 
centuries  subsequent  to  it,  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these  rival  sects,  and, 
it  would  appear,  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
Empirics,  it  has  happened  that  all  theur  writing  have  perished,  so  that  we  are 
obliged  to  form  our  opinion  of  their  merits  principally  from  the  representation 
of  their  anta|ronists.  There  is,  indeed,  one  happy  exception  in  the  works  of 
Celsus,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  the  two  opposing  sects,  in  so  candid  and  judicious  a  manner 
as  almost  to  supersede  any  more  elaborate  discussion.  It  has  been  thought  by 
many  that  the  view  which  Celsus  gives  of  the  controversy  is  too  favourable  to 
the  Empirics ;  and  we  admit  that  we  can  scarcely  read  his  account  without  being 
impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  he  advocates  their  side  of  the  question.  Yet  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  is  perfectly  candid,  and  is,  indeed,  not  very  remote  from 
what  the  most  enlightened  practitioner  would  form  at  the  present  day ; — that  the 
perfect  rule  of  practice  is  derived  from  a  due  combination  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience ;  that  without  experience  all  preconceived  theory  would  be  vain  and  use- 
less ;  and  that  by  simple  experience,  without  any  attempt  at  generalization,  we 
should  frequently  fall  into  gross  errors,  and  be  unable  to  profit  even  by  the  very 
experience  which  is  so  much  extolled.  And,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  professed  plan  of  the  supporters  of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  actuidly  proceeded  upon  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  the  two  systems ;  and  we  are  now  persuaded  that  it  is  upon 
such  a  combination  that  all  further  improvements  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine  roust  essentially  depend.^ 

•  Lib.  zxiz.  cap.  1.  t  In  pr»f.  sub  initio, 

t  Sckmlz,  per.  li.  cap.  iv.  ^.  8  et  sea. 

4  Oalm,6e  Subfigurat.  Empir.  et  alibi.    Celtus,  in  pnfif.    BorcMuen,  Diss.  nos.  10  &  13.    Lt  CUrc 

par  ii.  Ut.  ii.    Sehdxt  per.  ii.  cap.  Vf,    Sprengd,  $.  4.  ch.  1,  4.    Ackermannf  p.  iii.  cap.  10-13. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  State  of  Medicine  among  the  Romans  firom  its  first  Introduction  into  Rome  antil  the  Time  of 
Oalen— Roman  Supenstitions—Archagtethus—Cato—Asclepiades—Themiaon— Origin  of  the  Me- 
thodic Sect — Thessalus — l^oranus — C.  Aurelianus— Doctrmes  of  the  Methodics— Pneumatics  aod 
Eclectics— AretflBus—Archigenes—Celsus,  his  Doctrines  and  Practice — Condition  of  Physicians  m 
Rome— Pliny— Dioscorides.* 

For  some  centuries  the  schobl  of  Alexandria  produced  a  succession  of  learned 
men,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in  tbe  other  sciences,  and  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  prevented  the  decay  into  which  it  was  in 
daujger  of  falling  after  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  literature.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  future  grandei^  of  the'  Roman  empire ; 
out  from  the  attention  of  this  people  being  almost  exclusively  directed  to  warlike 
affairs,  and  perhaps  also  from  otner  causes,  science  of  all  kinds,  and  medicine 
among  the  rest,  was  for  a  lon^  time  almost  totally  neglected.  Rome  had  extended 
her  empire  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  had  subdued  most  of  her  rivals, 
before  she  condescended  even  to  tolerate  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  are  expressly  told  by  Pliny,  that  for  six  hundred  years  she  was  without  phy- 
sicians. We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  during  mis  lon^  period  no  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  diseases ;  we  can  only  understand  by  it  that  there  were  no 
individuals  eminent  for  their  knowledge  or  skill  who  were  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion, or  perhaps  that  it  was  scarcely  regarded  as  the  object  of  distinct  pursuit,  or 
that  individuals  were  not  especially  trained  to  the  exercise  of  it.  We  have, 
indeed,  abundant  evidence  of  two  circumstances;  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
subject  connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  the  Romans  servilely  copied  from  the 
Greeks,!  and  that,  as  far  as  their  medicine  was  concerned,  wherever  they  deviated 
from  them  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  various  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, indicating  the  most  profound  ignorance  and  the  grossest  superstition.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  kind  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy ;  and  although  he 
wrote  in  the  refined  age  and  splendid  court  of  Augustus,  they  are  introduced  in  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  as  actual  transactions,  without  any  observation  indicative 
of  his  disbelief  of  their  efficacy .|  One  of  these  is  the  account  which  he  gives  us 
of  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  iEsculapius  into  Rome.  In  consequence  of 
a  fatal  epidemic,  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  of  consulting  the 
Sibylhne  books,  where  it  was  found  to  be  enjoined  upon  them  to  transfer  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  fVom  Greece  to  their  city.  A  formal  deputation  was  accordingly 
despatched  for  the  purpose,  by  whom  the  deity,  unwilling  to  leave  his  native  place, 
was  seized  by  a  stratagem,  and  was  conveyed  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  into 
Italy.  He  was  received  by  the  people  of  Rome  with  unbounded  transport;  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber;  the  usual  appendages 
of  priests,  with  all  their  ceremonies,  were  appointed ;  and  the  plague  was  of  course 
suspended.^ 

Pliny  further  informs  us  that  medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  at  a  later 
period  than  most  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  ;  that  the  practice  of  it  had 
even  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  citizens,  and  its  professors  banished.    The 

*  For  a  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive,  view  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, the  reader  is  teferred  to  the  fifth  section  of  BlumenlNich*s  Introduction.  I  may  further  remark 
that  this  work  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  in  connection  with  ahnost  all  the  names  that  pass  in 
succession  under  our  review. 

t  SueUmim,  de  Orammat.  sub  initio ;  the  fact  is  admitted  by  Cicero  and  by  Pliny,  and  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  their  writings. 

t  The  following  references  may  be  selected  among  many  others  of  a  similar  kind : — Book  i.  ch.  31, 
TuUus  consults  the  Sibylline  books  in  order  to  stop  the  plague ; — iv.  25,  for  the  same  purpose  a  tern- 

}>le  is  erected  to  Apollo ;— v.  13,  the  books  were  again  consulted  ;~vii.  2,  a  lectistemium  was  ordered 
or  the  same  purpose,  and  afterward  the  public  games ; — ^vii.  3,  the  plague  was  stopped  by  the  dicta- 
tor driving  a  nail. 

6  JUtma,  lib.  z.  cap.  47,  et  epitome  ad  lib.  zi.  Vai.  Maxtmus,  lib.  i.  cau.  8.  6.  2.  SchUx^  p.  ii.  cap. 
6^  ^.  4  et  seq.    Monifauean,  Antiq.  SuppL  v.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  1.    Lunamu,  Tooke's  Trans,  v.  i.  p.  835,  nota. 
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account  which  he  gives  of  so  singular  an  occurrence  is,  that  about  ivn  hundred 
yevn  before  Christ,  Archagathus,  a  Peloponnesian,  settled  at  Rome  as  x  practi> 
tioner  of  medicine,  and,  as  it  may  be  inferred,  was  the  first  person  who  >«ade  it  a 
distinct  profession.  He  was  received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect,  and 
was  even  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  but  his  practice  was  observed  to  bf 
so  severe  and  unsuccessful,  that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  lU  large 
and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the  profession  generally,  which  led  to  the 
transaction  mentioned  above.*  His  practice  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclu 
c  sively  surgical,  and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  use  of  the  knifi 
'^'  £  and  of  powerful  caustic  applications.  We  hear  little  more  of  the  state  of  medi 
s  *  Mn^  in  Rome  for  the  next  century ;  but  from  certain  incidental  observations  we 
r  infer  that  it  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  consisted  as 
tre  in  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  few  in- 
dividuals who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  science,  among 
other  8id)jects  directed  their  attention  to  medicine ;  and  it  is  particularly  stated 
that  Cato  introduced  various  articles  into  the  materia  medica,  and  wrote  several 
treatises  on  medical  topics.  We  are  not  able  to  form  any  just  conception  of  their 
merit  from  the  account  which  is  given  of  them ;  but  it  is  worthy  of^  remark  that 
he  was  ajprofessed  opponent  to  Grecian  literature  in  general,  and  we  may  there- 
fore concuide,  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  tyy 
the  Greek  physicians.f 

We  may  presume  that  the  prejudice  which  was  excited  {^nst  Archagathi  ? 
would  be  gradually  allayed,  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  Romans  in  intellef  - 
tual  cultivation,  although  not  considerable,  would  be  at  least  sufficient  to  mak  * 
them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  something  beyond  the  mere  powe 
of  charms  and  incantations  for  the  removal  of  disease.  Accordingly,  about  i 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  another  individual  had  acquired  : 
very  considerable  degree  of  popularity  at  Rome,  which  he  maintained  through  hfe 
and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  successors, — Asclepiades  of  Bithynia 
It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  that  it  was  iF 
consequence  of  his  not  being  successful  in  his  profession  that  he  turned  his  atten' 
tion  to  the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  his  history  and  of  his 
practice,  it  would  appear  that  he  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature,  or  rather  with  human  weakness,  and  pos- 
^teased  of  consider^le  shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or  profes- 
sional skill.  He  began  upon  the  plan  which  is  so  TOnerallv  found  successful  by 
those  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  of  vilifying  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  bis  predecessors,  and  of  asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compendious 
and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than  had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  A  s 
he  was  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the  labours  of  those  who 
sought  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease, and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his  attacks  more  particularly  against  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  the  discretion  to  re- 
frain ftom  the  use  of  very  active  and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  thi^  nature.  A 
part  of  the  great  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the 
liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients,  and  upon  his  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great 
assiduity,  not  only  to  eveiy  thing  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but  that  he 
flattered  their  prejudices. and  indulged  their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application 
of  these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people  among  whom  he  practised,  we 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  to  which  he  arrived, 
uiiu  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one 
popular  physician  of  modem  times. 

Justiee,  however,  obliges  us  to  admit  that  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discernment,  which  on  some  occasions  he 
(vnployed  with  advantage.  It  is  said  that  to  him  we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  the  arranffement  of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and 
chronic,  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  still  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples Asclepiades  is  said  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Epicums,  and  to  have  adopted 

*  Lib.  zzix.  cap.  1. 

t  Li  Cierct  par.  ii.  liv.  iii.  ch.  1.    Schdx,  p.  ii  cap.  6.    Ackemuam,  p.  iv.  cap.  15. 
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his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he  attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of 
disease,  by  supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced  into  obstruction  df 
the  pores  and  irregular  distribution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommo- 
dated to  his  division  of  diseases, — the  acute  being  supposed  to  depend  essentially 
upon  a  constriction  of  the  pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores  or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.* 

Asclcpiades  was  succeeded  in  his  professional  reputation  by  his  pupil  Themison 
of  Laodicea,  who  had  the  honour  of  founding  a  new  sect  in  medicine,  wMch  for 
some  time  almost  eclipsed  the  former  rivals;  this  was  the  Methodic  sect. 
The  great  object  of  Themison  seems  to  have  been  to  adopt  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  Dogmatists  ^d  the  Empirics,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellences 
of  each  of  them.  He  was,  however,  strongly  impressed  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Asclepiades,  the  importance  of  r^ucing  the  science  to  a  few  gene- 
ral laws,  which  by  their  simplicity  might  be  universally  intelligible  and  of  easy 
apphcation.  He  therefore  rejected  all  the  abstruse  and  recondite  speculations  of 
the  Dogmatists,  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  few  positions  derived  from  the 
tenets  of  his  master,  and  founded  upon  the  Epicurean  doctrines.  He  remarks 
that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  with  its  laws  while  in  the  state  of 
health,  and  with  the  changes  which  they  experience  from  disease.  All  these  he 
referred  to  the  respective  states  of  constriction  and  relaxation,  and  to  the  undue 
preponderance  of  one  of  them  over  the  other.  To  these  two,  however,  he  added  a 
third,  or  mixed  state,  as  he  styled  it,  the  nature  of  which  is  notverjr  easy  to  under- 
stand ;  while  by  classing  all  medical  agents  under  the  two  ^eat  divisions  of  astrin- 
gents and  relaxants,  we  learn  how  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  for  every 
disease. 

The  mi  son's  doctrine  must  be  regarded  as  a  refinement,  and  certainly  an  im- 
provement of  that  of  Asclepiades ;  for  although  we  have  the  states  of  constriction 
and  relaxation  professedly  copied  from  his  master,  it  is  disencumbered  of  the  more 
objectionable  speculation  of  the  atoms  and  pores.  The  theory  of  the  Methodics 
contemplates  the  solids  as  the  seat  and  cause  of  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  who  traced  the  primary  cause  of  disease 
to  an  aifection  of  the  fluids,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  termed  the  Humoral  Pa- 
thology. The  humoral  pathology  was  zealously  defended  by  Galen,  and  was  uni- 
versally adopted  by  his  successors  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  oppo- 
site doctrine  of  Solidism  was  revived,  and  has  been  gaining  ground  until  the 
present  day.  It  has  been  justly  objected  to  Themison's  theory,  that  even  if  we 
admit  the  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the  states  of  constriction  and  relax- 
ation of  the  system,  there  is  a  palpable  absurdity  in  supposing  that  they  can  be 
co-existent  in  what  he  terms  his  middle  state,  as  they  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other. 

There  is  no  work  of  Themison*s  extant,  but  we  have  an  ample  account  of  his 
practice  in  the  writing  of  Cslius  Aurelianus,  who  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Methodic  sect.  They  appear  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  sagacious  in  their  employment  of  remedies : 
they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  sustained  their  character,  of  keeping  a  middle  course 
between  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  either,  and  con>- 
biningthe  more  useful  parts  of  each  system  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  done 
by  their  predecessors. f 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Themison  the  opinions  of  the  Methodics  were 
generally  adopted  in  Rome,  and  almost  superseded  those  of  the  professed  Dog- 
matists and  Empirics,  so  that  we  shall  have  little  to  detain  us  in  our  progress,  ex- 
cept to  notice  certain  individuals  who  became  remarkable  from  their  personal  his- 
tory or  character,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  opinions  or  practice.  The  first 
of  this  description  in  point  of  time  is  Thessalus,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
after  Themison,  and  who  ranks  as  one  of  his  followers.  He  was,  however,  an 
individual  very  different,  both  in  character  and  in  acquirements,  from  his  master. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  of  mean  birth  and  of  defective  education,  but,  by  cun- 

*  P/miitf,  passim.  CeUut,  nbi  sapra  et  alibi.  Lb  CUrcy  par.  ii.  Ht.  iii.  ch.  4-0.  Spnngd,  sect.  5. 
ch.  1.  CabanU,  ch.  2.  ^.  5.  Gmdin,  EDCyc.  M^h.,  M^decine,  "  Ascl^piade.'*  Chausster  et  AdeUm,  in 
Biog.  Univ.,  "  Ascl^piade." 

t  CeUusy  in  pmf.  Le  Clen^  p.  ii.  IIt.  iv.  sect.  1.  ch.  1  Barckusen,  Diss.  11.  Sprmgii,t.  ii.  p. 
20-3.    Ackermann,  per.  iv.  ch.  17. 
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ning  and  artifice,  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  and  a  hi^h  reputation.  He  began 
his  career,  in  the  usual  mode  of  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency,  by  endeavouring  t(« 
throw  contempt  on  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  by  pretending  to  ex 
pose  their  errors,  and  by  claiming  to  himself  the  discovery  of  a  new  theory  of 
mCNdicine  which  should  lead  to  more  correct  practice,  and  should  supersede  all 
further  attempts  of  the  kind ;  in  fine,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  pompous  title  of 
the  conqueror  of  physicians  (i«rpowwf).» 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  dwell  long  upon  one  who  is  so  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  records  of  science ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  concerning  him, 
that  he  appears  to  have  united  the  speculations  of  Asclcpiades  with  those  of  The- 
BOBtm,  ana  to  have  admitted  the  atoms  and  pores  of  the  one,  with  the  constriction 
and  relaxation  of  the  other.    The  only  addition  which  Thessalus  made  to  medi- 
cal theory  which  deserves  our  notice,  is  the  introduction  of  what  he  terms  meta- 
sjncrasis,  or  the  method  of  producing  an  entire  change  in  the  state  of  the  body. 
TTiis  he  opposed  to  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  who  professed  to  watch  over  and 
regulate  tne  actions  of  the  sjrstem,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Empirics,  whose  aim 
was  to  correct  specific  morbid  actions,  or  to  remove  particular  morbid  symptoms. 
The  term,  as  conveying  a  conceivable  if  not  an  actual  occurrence,  was  not  with- 
out its  vahie,  and  was  generally  adopted  by  medical  writers;  and  even  in  the 
present  day  the  principle  implied  in  it  serves  as  the  foundation  for  some  of  our 
most  important  indications.! 

The  name  of  Soranus  next  occurs  among  the  celebrated  Roman  practitioners. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  for  supposing  that  there  were  no  less  than  three 
physicians  of  this  name,  but  the  one  who  is  most  eminent  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  to  have  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  finally  to  have  settled  in 
Rome.  He  was  a  strict  Methodic,  and  is  said  to  have  been  highly  respected  for 
his  character  and  talents.  His  writings  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us,  but  prob- 
sdbly  the  most  valuable  information  which  they  contain  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
C.  Aurelianus,  whose  work,  if  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  translation  of 
Soranus^s  treatise,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principles,  and  inculcates  the  same 
practice.| 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  respecting  both  the  age  and  country  of  C.  Aure- 
lianus. Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
while  others  endeavour  to  prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later.  This 
opinion  is  principally  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  not  mentioning  or  being 
mentioned  by  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contemporaries  or  rivals.  Numidia 
has  been  generally  assigned  as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  direct  evi- 
dence ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  imperfection  of  his  style,  and  the  in- 
correctness of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  he  was  not  a  native  either 
of  Greece  or  of  Italy.  But  whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  defects  exist  in  his  writings,  they  a'iford  us  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a  professed  and  zealous 
Methodic,  and  it  is  principally  from  his  work  that  we  arc  able  to  obtain  a  correct 
view  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  his  descriptions  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  oisease  he  displays  considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diag- 
nostic sagacity ;  and  he  describes  some  diseases  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  m 
any  other  ancient  author.  He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the  prac- 
tice which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  united  to  a  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and  chronic,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  diseases  of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  these  supposed 
states  he  rounds  his  primary  indications  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature 
of  these  states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or  recondite  causes  gener- 
ally, he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them.  Hence  his  writings  are  less 
tlieoretical  and  more  decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author  of  an- 

*  PtiniMtj  lib.  xxiz.  cap.  1.— We  have  an  amusing,  and  probably  a  correct,  account  giren  us  by  Lu* 
cian,  of  the  successful  knavery  practised  br  an  impostor  of  his  age,  named  Alexander;  see  Toose's 
Trtns.,  ▼.  i.  p.  630  et  seq.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  successor  of  Thessalus,  so  far  as  le. 
spects  his  arrogance  and  presumption. 

t  Le  CIbtb,  p.  ii.  liv.  iv.  sect  1,  ch.  2, 3.    Spnngti,  t  ii.  p.  28-31. 

t  Lt  CUrc,  par.  ii.  liv.  sect  1,  ch.  4.    Sprengti,  t.  u.  p.  33-5. 
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tiquity;  and  Ihey  consequently  contributed  nnfre  to  the  advancemeiit  of  tha  know 
ledge  and  actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  hiid  preceded  them.    They 
contributed  in  an  especial  manner  lo  perfect  the  knowkdge  of  therapeutics,  by 
ascertainiiiff  with  precision  the  prop*ir  indications  of  cure,  with  the  means  best 
adapted  for  fulfil hng  them-     The  great  defect  of  C.  Aurelianus,  a  defect  which  was 
inherent  in  the  aect  to  which  he  belonged^  was  that  of  placing  too  much  depend- 
ence upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  sufficiently  attendiiig  lo  ibe 
minute  shades  by  which  they  gradually  run  into  each  other  j  a  defect  lh(^  more  re- 
markable in  one  who  shows  so  much  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  r!  ui 
who,  for  the  most  part*  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by  precoiv:  y- 
po  the  sis.     This  view  of  the  subject  leads  him  not  unfrequently  to  reject  aciivv 
and  decisive  remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their  operation  to  his  suppo«c4» 
indications ;  so  that«  although  his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled  baa»  iyii 
occasionally  defective.                                                                                              ^M 
There   were  two  points  in  which  C.  AureUanns^  and  the  Methodica  gen^| 
ally,  decidedly  opposed  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  follow  ers  of  HippocrataH 
intrusting  ihe  removal  of  disease  to  the  rosiorative  powers  of  nature,  andinattrS? 
uting  diseases  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  particular  humours*    With  respect  to  the 
former  pointy  they  conceived  that  it  was  as  frequently  necessary  to  opfM>se  as  to 
promote  the  natural  actions  of  the  system ;  and  with  respect  to  the  laf  f  er,  they 
did  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  supposed  four  humours;  and  even,  if  their  ex* 
iitence  could  be  proved,  they  did  not  conceive  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  actiiig  upon  them  mdividually  or  specifically. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  or  those  of  constriction,  the  cure  was 
efffected  by  topical  bleeding  (for  genctral  bleeding  was  rarely  admilted)^  and  by 
narcotic  and  oleaginous  apphrations,  aided  by  a  pure  and  sometimes  by  a  moist 
air*  Abstinence  was  strictly  enjoined,  and  indeed  often  carried  to  an  undue  length ; 
and  in  the  administration  of  all  remedies  the  practilioner  was  frequently  guided  by 
critical  periods,  generally  of  three,  or  in  other  cases  of  seven  days.  When  the 
ordinary  means  of  cure  w^re  found  not  to  be  successful,  or  when  any  eircumstain 
occurred  which  appeared  to  contra -indicate  their  apphcation,  C,  Aurelianus  had 
course  to  a  preparatory  system.  This  consisted  principally  in  certain  regulatii 
regarding  diet  and  exercise,  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  frictions,  imd  other  exter 
applications ;  when  the  system  was  thus  prepared,  the  ordinary  plan  of  treatniL 
was  had  recourse  to.  Inflammatory  diseases  were  supposed  to  depend  upon  coi 
atriction ;  abstinence,  rest,  and  friciion  were  enjoined  in  the  first  instance  ;  blee 
*ing»  general  or  local,  baths,  and  certain  vegetable  preparations  were  then  admini 
tercd,  while  purgatives  seem  to  have  been  seldom  if  ever  employed.  Little  regai  _ 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  particular  symptoms,  and  upon  the  whole  we  should 
be  disposed  to  consider  the  practice  as  deficient  in  promptness  ;iud  vigour,  and  not 
very  unlike  that  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  ContinenL  We 
have  mentioned  above  that  C*  Aurelianus  seldom  employed  purgatives, — an  un- 
fortutiate  prejudice,  by  which  ha  deprived  himself  of  one  of  3ie  most  useful 
agents  in  ine  cure  of  disease  ;  he  also  generally  condemns  the  use  of  what  are 
termed  specifics, — an  error^  if  it  be  one,  much  more  venial ;  he  very  sparingly  em* 
ploys  diuretics,  condemns  narcotics,  and  rejects  eausiics  and  all  smiilar  appli^ 
catjons.*  ^J 

Although  ihc  Methodic  sect  continued  to  prevail  among  the  Roman  physiriai^^B 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  crdu  son^H 
alteration  in  the  original  tenets  of  Themison  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  at 
length  became  subdivided  into  several  minor  sects  or  schools,  which,  although 
agreeing  in  certain  fundamental  principles,  had  each  their  peculiar  views^  which 
led  to  their  separation  from  the  main  body,  and  tc^  the  adoption  of  specific  appella- 
tions* Two  of  these  were  of  sufficient  notoriety  to  require  being  individually 
nicntloned  in  this  sketch,— the  Pneumatics,  and  the  Eclectics  or  Episynlhetics. 

The  Pneumatics  rose  into  notice  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  The* 
mison*  They  derive  their  appellatiarL  from  the  circumstance  of  ihetr  having  in- 
troduced into  their  pathology  the  agency  of  what  is  termed  the  spirits  {iTvivf,^), 
which,  together  with  the  solids  and  fluidst  compose  the  corporesd  fmme.  It  would 
he  somewhat  dilHoult  to  stale,  in  a  few  words,  to  what  supp^ised  substance  or  power 

•  Vitle  Opiu,  de  Morb,  Acut  et  Chron,  Lf  Clerr,  par*  ix.  liv.  jv,  «etL  1,  rii.  5-Ui  wu  hive  in  tMa 
utilhrir  ft  Vfjry  ainplff  ftccoiini  of  the  princijjlei  and  pracrice  of  ihe  Methodic*.  B^ium,  Dim.  '*^^ 
^,  5.    iiaitert  Bib.  Med.  ^,  T2.     Spmgd,  t,  tt.  p.  37  et  msq.     Eia^,  m  loco.    Biog.  Unif*  ia  lo«Jt 
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the  tenn  was  applied;  we  may  observe  in  it  some  traces  of  the  pneumatic  ph3rsi- 
ology  of  the  modem  chymists,  while  in  some  of  its  agencies  it  resembles  the 
nervous  influence.  This  sect  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  the  name 
of  an  eminent  medical  writer,  which  has  been  generally  attached  to  it,  that  of 
▲retcus. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  both  the  age  and  the  country  of  Aretsus ;  but 
it  teems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian^  and  he  is  usually 
Irtyled  the  Cappadocian.  He  wrote  a  general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still 
extant,  andis  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity,  displaying  great 
accvacy  in  the  detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic  character  of 
diseases.  In  his  practice  he  follows,  for  the  most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates, 
but  he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural  actions  of  the  system ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  father  of  medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
to  counteract  them,  when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates  a  simple  and  saffacious 
system,  and  one  of  more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodics.  Thus  he 
freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he  did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much 
leaa  averse  to  bleeding;  and  upon  the  whole  his  materia  medica  was  both  ample 
and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted  generally,  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased 
by  attachinent  to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  treatment  of  disease  has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence. We  have  placed  Aretsus  among  the  Pneumatics,  because  he  maintained 
the  doctrines  which  are  pecuhar  to  this  sect,  and  because  he  is  generally  considered 
as  such  by  most  systematic  writers,  although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  he  is 
better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the  Eclectics.* 

Of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectics  we  know  little  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
writings  of  their  opponents.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Archigenes  of 
Appamea,  who  practised  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation  for  his  professional  skill.  He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been 
fond  of  introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science,  and  having  attempted 
to  give  to  medicsd  writings  a  dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appearance 
than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes  published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on 
which  Gralen  has  written  a  commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained  a  number 
of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many  of  which  we  may  venture  to  aflirm  have 
no  real  existence,  and  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  rather  of  a  pre- 
conceived hypothesis  than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  an  arrangement  which  he  proposed  of  fevers.  Hc^  however,  not  only 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence  during  his  lifetime,  but  left 
benind  him  a  number  of  (usciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  respectable 
rank  in  their  profession.! 

It  may  appear  singular  that  we  have  so  many  instances  of  individuals  who  have 
risen  to  great  eminence,  both  from  their  professional  skill  and  general  science,  but 
of  whose  private  history  we  possess  so  little  information.  This  is  very  remark- 
ably the  case  with  Celsus.  We  know  little  of  his  age,  his  orijg^in,  or  even  of  his 
actual  profession.  There  are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the  con- 
jecture that  he  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  particularly  the 
mode  in  which  he  refers  to  Themison  would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contem- 
poraries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short  period  only.  With  respect  to 
the  country  of  Celsus  we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion,  except 
the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would  prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been 
educated,  and  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 

With  regard  to  his  profession,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  he' was  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general  science  after  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  prin- 
cipally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Columella^  and  by  Quintihan,^ 
and  Iry  his  not  being  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome  in  his 

*  Lt  CUre,  par.  iL  liv.  it.  sect.  1,  ch.  2-3.  Barckmaen,  Diss.  15,  p.  232  et  seq.  HatUr,  Bib.  Med.  $.  64 
fiZra,  in  loca  Ooulm,  Eucyc.  Method.  M^decine,  t  iiL  p.  385  et  seq.  Sprengel,  t  iL  p.  82-7.  CAommmt 
ttJUdtm,  Biog-UniT.  **ATeUe." 

t  Le  CUrc^  par.  ii.  liv.  if.  sect  2,  ch.  i.    Barcfticwn,  Diss.  15,  p.  240  et  seq.    Sprtngelt  t  ii  p.  75-88. 

t  De  Re  Rnst.  lib.  n.  cap.  5  ^  Lib.  zii  cap.  ll. 
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sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  Yet,  on  tftc  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  tna*. 
his  work  bears  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was  an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was 
famihar  with  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  that 
he  described  and  recommended  what  fell  under  nis  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  J  conceive  it,  upon  the  whole,  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  physician  by  profession,  but  who  devoted  part  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  general  science. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus*'On  Medicine"  is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  com 
mences  by  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine,  terminating  by  thi. 
comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects,  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics,  which  hai. 
been  referred  to  above.  The  two  next  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  con 
sideration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology  :  the 
remaining  books  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases  and  theii 
treatment,  the  third  and  fourth  to  internal  diseases,  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  the  two  last  to  those  diseases 
which  more  particularly  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  he  for 
the  most  part  pursues  the  method  of  Asclepiades ;  he  is  not,  however,  servilely 
attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt  any  practice  or  opinion,  however 
contrary  to  his,  which  he  conceived  to  bo  sanctioned  by  direct  experience.  He 
adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Hippocratean  method  of  obser\'ing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  rather  regulating  than  opposing  them,  a  method 
which,  with  respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are 
occasions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the  employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  pur- 
gatives are  laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  although  he  was,  in 
some  measure,  led  astray  by  his  h3^thesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 
humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not  very  different  from  those  which 
were  generally  adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  fever,  and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  takes  place,  are  correct  and  judicious ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple so  often  referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that 
fever  consists  essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  of  health.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vis  medicatix  naturae 
which  has  had  so  much  influence  over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  phy- 
sicians of  modem  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous,  has  perhaps  led  to  a  less 
hazardous  practice  than  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its  room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  arc 
those  which  treat  of  surgery  and  surgical  operations.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
he  is  almost  the  first  writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and  yet  his 
descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their  treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of  what  are  termed  the  cap- 
ital operations  seem  to  have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised,  and 
we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  state  of  surgery,  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote, 
was  comparatively  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  medicine.  The  pharmacy 
of  Celsus  forms  another  curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and,  like  his 
surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 
Many  of  his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and  on  the  whole  they  may 
be  siiid  to  be  more  correct,  and  even  more  scientific,  than  the  multifarious  com'- 
pounds  which  were  afterward  introduced  into  practice,  and  which  were  not  com- 
pletely discarded  until  our  own  times.* 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  Celsus  which  requires  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  is  the  first  native  Roman  physician  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Before  his  time  all  those  who  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence  wer^  either 
Greeks  or  Asiatics,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  native  practitioners  were  either 
slaves  or  persons  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  who  acted  in  the  subordinate  branches 

•'  Le  Clercy  par.  2.  lir.  iT.  sect.  2,  ch.  4,  5.  Barehum^  diss.  15,  p.  231,  2.  Morgagni,  Epistola  in 
Celsam.  Nailer,  Bib.  Med.  t.  i.  ^.  49.  Eky,  in  loco.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  in  loco.  Sprenrntl,  t.  ii.  p. 
25-6.  BUuJea  Hist  of  Medicine,  p.  63-82.  OfmtUan,  Encyc.  M^th.  M6decine,  in  loco.  PetU-RadO,  Biog. 
Uiilv."Cebe." 
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ol  the  profesBion.*  This  circumstance  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  low  state 
of  science  in  Rome,  even  during  the  period  when  hteraturo  had  advanced  to  a 
considerable  eminence,  anct  still  more  to  the  idea  of  degradation  or  serviUty  which 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  exercise  of  any  art  or  profession  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  All  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Rome  were  therefore  carried  on  by 
daves,  and  medicine  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  same  class.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  many  individuals  who  were  brought  to  Rome  as  slaves, 
either  by  their  natural  talents  or  by  some  favourable  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
overcame  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  and  made  considerable  acquirements 
indifferent  departments  of  knowledge,  and  among  others  in  that  of  medicine. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Antonius  Musa,  who  was  appointed  physi- 
elan  to  Augustus,  and  obtained  great  celebrity  from  his  practical  skill :  we  are  told 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Themison,  and  it  appears  that  he  remained  attached  to  the 
Methodic  sect.f 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  our  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice 
of  a  class  of  writers,  wnose  names  or  works  are  transmitted  to  us,  who  particu- 
lariy  devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  pharmacy.  The  first  of  these 
was  Scribonius  Largus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  appears  to 
have  been,  Uke  Musa,  originally  a  slave,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  from  his  work 
^  On  the  Composition  of  Medicines,*^  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  that  he 
was  never  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  education.  It  is  a  mere  collection 
of  nostrums  and  formulae,  without  arrangement  or  discrimination,  and  is  solely 
valuable  as  indicating  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  of  its  publication.^ 

Andromachus,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  princi- 
pally known  to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  certain  compoimded  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  one  of  which,  the  theriaca,  obtained  so  much  celebrity  as  to  have 
been  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeia  imtil  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
composed  of  no  less  than  sixty-one  ingredients,  which  were  combined  together 
with  much  ceremony  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  labour  and  skill.  Its  essen- 
tial ingredient,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was  the  dried  flesh  of  vipers, 
against  the  bites  of  which  animals  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote.  But  its  sup- 
posed medical  virtues  were  equal  to  the  number  of  articles  of  which  it  consisted, 
so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  disease  for  which  the  theriaca  of  Andromachus  has  not 
been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  Andromachus  is  further  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
individual  on  whom  the  title  of  Archiater,  or  principal  physician,  was  bestowed  by 
the  emperors — a  title  which  was  continued  for  several  centuries.^ 

We  have  next  to  notice  an  author  of  just  celebrity,  whose  writings  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity, — Pliny  the  naturalist.  Although  not  a^ 
tached  to  the  medical  profession,  and  even,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  remarks, 
by  no  means  favourably  disposed  to  it,  in  various  parts  of  his  great  work  he  afibrds 
us  much  important  information,  both  direct  and  indirect,  respecting  the  history  of 
medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and  more  especially  in  all  that  concerns  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy. I  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  and  re- 
marks upon  these  subjects,  so  that  we  are  enabled  from  them  to  form  a  tolerably 
complete  conception  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote 
We  learn  from  his  works  that  the  ordinary  practice  was,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
what  may  be  termed  empirical,  consisting  in  the  application  of  certain  remedies 
for  certain  diseases,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  mode  of  operation.  The  ma- 
teria medica,  which  was  extensive,  consisted  principally  of  vegetable  products,  and 
these  combined  together  in  various  forms,  but  without  any  regard  to  what  we  should 
now  regard  as  scientific  principles,  either  chymical  or  pharmaceutic^.  We  find 
that  they  possessed  various  active  remedies,  adapted  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 

*  Li  CUn,  par.  3.  liv.  i.  ch.  2.  The  condition  of  the  practitioners  of  Medicine  in  Rome  was  the 
sabJNBCt  of  a  learned  controversy  between  Mead  and  Middleton ;  see  Life  of  Mead,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  T.  i.  p.  13,  Edin.  1765,  and  Aikin*s  Oen.  Biog.  art. "  Middleton." 

t  HaiUr,  Bib.  Med.  tip.  150, 1.    JSby,  in  loco.    AiUn't  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco. 

t  Hotter,  Bib.  Bot  t  p.  7^  7,  and  Bib.  Med.  lib.  L  ^.  51,  tip.  166,  7,  £fey,  in  loco.  Sprengel,  t 
iln.55. 

6  Le  CUre,  par.  3,  Ht.  ii.  ch.  1.    Eloy,  in  loco.    HaOer^  Bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  ^.  56, 1. 1  p.  178, 9. 

n  The  late  illustrious  naturalist  Cuvier  has  formed  wnat  I  cooceive  to  be  a  very  just  and  candid 
estimate  of  the  literarr  and  philosophical  character  of  Pliny,  Biog.  Univ.  t.  xzzt.  in  loco ;  the  same 
inatrted  into  the  translation  of  Pliny  by  M.  Ai.  de  Grandsagne,  t  i.  p.  85.  See  Ehy,  in  loco,  for  a 
list  of  the  various  editions,  &c.  of  Pliny ;  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  which  it  M 
worthy  of  notice  that  two  only  were  printed  m  England.    Hsttir,  Bib.  Bot  t.  i  p.  91-S. 
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most  important  indications,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained  from  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substances,  but  that  in  the  application  of  them  they  frequently  proceeded  upon 
incorrect  principles. 

Another  writer  who  lived  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  and  who,  although 
less  distinguished  for  general  science,  holds  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  medi- 
cal authors  of  this  period,  is  Dioscorides.    The  same  obscurity  hangs  over  every 
thing  which  regards  the  personal  history  of  Dioscorides,  as  over  that  of  so  many 
individuals  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer.    It  is  generally  supposed  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  he  was  a  physician  by  profession.     It 
appears  pretty  evident  that  he  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.    The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has,  however,  been  a  question  of 
much  critical  discussion,  and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which-  can  lead  us 
to  decide  upon  it.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  the  materia  medica,  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  research,  and  which,  for  many  ages,  was  received  as  a  stan- 
dard production.    The  greater  correctness  of  modem  science,  and  the  new  dis- 
covenes  which  have  been  made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work  of 
curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing  up  a  history  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  medicine,  it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  information.     His 
treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all  the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.    The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  so  little  characterized,  as  not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  to  what  they  refer,  while  to  the  practical  part  of  his  work  the  same 
remark  nearly  applies,  that  was  made  above  with  respect  to  Pliny,  that  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  empirical,  although  his  general  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
detected,  appear  to  oe  those  of  the  Dogmatic  sect.    The  great  importance  which 
was,  for  so  long  a  neriod,  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides  has  rendered 
them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even 
some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  modem  naturalists  have  not  thought  it  an  un- 
worthy task  to  attempt  the  iUustration  of  his  Materia  Medica.    Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry  and  patient  research,  and  it 
seems  but  just  to  ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  maccuracies  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state  of  science  when  he  wrote  than  to  any 
defect  in  the  character  and  talents  of  the  writer.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Account  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Galen— His  history  and  education— Remarks  on  his  charac- 
ter and  writings— His  physiology,  anatomy,  pathology,  and  practice. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  brings  us  to  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters 
who  are  destined  to  form  'an  era  in  the  history  of  science,  both  from  the  actual 
improvements  which  they  have  introduced  into  it,  and  from  the  ascendency  which 
their  genius  enabled  them  to  acquire  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times,  is  Galen.  Galen  enjoyed,  both  from  birth  and  from  education,  every  natural 
and  acquired  advantage ;  his  father  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  his  education  appears 
*x>  have  been  conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  judicious  plan.  He  studied 
philosophy  in  the  various  schools  that  were  then  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  with- 
out exclusively  attaching  himself  to  any  one  of  them,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  each  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  important  parti  of  their  systems,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Epicurean,  the  tenets  of  which  he  entirely  rejected.  His 
professional  studies  were  conducted  upon  an  equally  extensive  plan ;  he  attended 

*  Le  ClerCf  par.  iii.  liv.  ii.  ch.  2.  Elo^y  in  loco,  where  we  have  an  account  of  the  various  editions,  com- 
ments, translations,  &c.  Sprensd,  t.  li.  p.  58-64.  Ackervumn,p.  4.  cap.  19.  HaUer^  Bib.  Bot.  t  i.  p. 
79-67.    OouUn,  Encyc.  M6t!h.  MMecine,  "  Dioscoride.'*    DwPetii-Thouan,  Biog.  Univ.  in  loco. 
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the  Tanous  schools  and  travelled  through  different  countries  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  information ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  principally  acquired  in  Alexandria,  which  still  retained  its  character 
as  the  great  depository  of  medical  science.  After  passing  a  few  years  at  his  na- 
tive ci^  of  Pdrgamus,  spending  some  time  at  Rome,  and  again,  at  Pergamus,  he 
finally  returned  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  express  request  of  the  Emperor 
Aurelius,  and  made  that  city  his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  works  which  Galen  left  behind  him  are  very  numerous,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  two  hundred  distinct  treatises ;  they  are  all  on  subjects  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  medicine,  and  exhibit  a  great  extent  of  knowledge  on 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  a  degree  of  information,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
^[reater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.    He  appears  also  to  have  been  a  man 
^pT  a  superior  mind  and  of  a  very  decided  character ;  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others.    Hence  he  may  be  accused 
of  arrogance  and  want  of  candour,  and  he  can  only  be  defended  upon  the  principle 
that  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  as  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  their  reasoning  and  the  deficiency  of  their  information.    The  result 
was,  that  he  gained  that  superiority  over  his  contemporaries  which  he  assumed, 
and  actually  acquired  a  sway  over  public  opinion,  on  all  points  connected  with 
medicine,  which  has  never  been  obtained  by  any  individual  either  before  or  since 
his  time.    The  rank  which  Galen  held  in  the  medical  world  has  been  compared  not 
unaptly  to  that  which  Aristotle  possessed  in  the  world  of  general  science.  For  centu- 
ries after  his  death  his  doctrines  and  tenets  were  reganled  almost  in  the  light  of 
oracles,  which  few  persons  had  the  courage  to  oppose  ;  and  all  the  improvements 
in  medicine  which  were  even  contemplated,  consisted  of  little  more  Uian  illustra- 
tions of  his  doctrines  or  commentaries  on  his  writings.    In  numberless  instances 
it  was  deemed  a  sufiicient  argument,  not  merely  against  an  hypothesis,  but  even 
against  an  alleged  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Galen ;  and 
it  may  be  stated  without  exaggeration,  that  the  authority  of  Galen  alone  was  esti- 
mated at  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  of  all  the  medical  writers  combined,  who 
flourished  during  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  centuries. 

Although  such  a  brilliant  reputation  might,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  acci* 
dental  circumstances,  and  upon  the  mere  personal  character  of  the  individual,  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  there  must  have  been  a  foundation  of  a  more  solid  nature  : 
und  upon  an  actual  survey  of  the  writings  of  Galen,  we  shall  find  ample  reason 
to  conclude  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  of  very  extensive  acquire- 
ments. In  his  general  principles  he  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dog- 
matic sect,  for  his  method  was  to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  ob- 
servation of  facts,  to  general  theoretical  principles.  These  principles  he  indeed 
professed  to  deduce  from  experience  and  observation,  and  we  have  abundant  proofs 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  experience,  and  his  accuracy  in  making  obsecvations. 
But  still,  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  he  regards  individual  facts  and  the  detail  of 
experience  as  of  little  value,  unconnected  with  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  all  medical  reasoning.  In  this  fundamental  point,  therefore,  the 
method  pursued  by  Galen  appears  to  nave  been  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
we  now  consider  the  correct  method  of  scientific  investigation ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
force  of  natural  genius,  that,  in  most  instances,  he  attained  the  ultimate  object  in 
view,  although  by  an  indirect  path.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Hippocrates,  and  al- 
ways speaks  of  him  witli  the  most  profound  respect,  professing  to  act  upon  his 
principles,  and  to  do  little  more  than  to  expound  his  doctrines,  and  support  them 
by  new  facts  and  observations.  Yet  in  reality  we  have  few  writers  whose  works, 
both  as  to  substance  and  manner,  are  more  dmcrent  from  each  other  than  those  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  simplicity  of  the  former  being  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  abstruseness  and  refinement  of  the  latter.  Those  of  his  works  which  are 
the  most  tndy  valuable,  and  in  which  he  actually  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  sci- 
ence are  his'  treatises  on  phjrsiology.  The  knowledge  which  he  possessed  on  this 
subject  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries :  in  all 
that  regards  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy  he  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  much  more  ingenious  in  the  application  of  them.  He  appears 
to  have  been  well  practised  in  anatomy,  and  especially  in  what  may  be  termed  patho- 
logical anatomy  he  far  surpassed  any  of  the  ancients.  His  knowledge  of  particular 
structures  was,  in  many  respects,  correct,  and  in  his  mode  of  classifying  them  he 
made  no  inconsiderable  approach  to  the  philosophical  views  which  have  been  taken 
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of  them  by  the  anatomists  of  the  present  day.  It  appears  upon  the  whole  probable 
that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  the  human  subject,  and,  indeed,  tnis  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  his  own  remarks ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
omitted  no  oppo(tunit3r  of  examining  the  structure  of  those  animals  which  the 
most  nearly  resemble  it,  and  that  from  them  he  has  drawn  up  hid  descriptions. 
Considering  this  radical  defect,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  possess  great  merit, 
and  we  may  justly  express  our  surprise  at  the  few  points  in  which  they  betray  the 
imperfection  of  their  origin.* 

The  pathology  of  Galen  was  much  more  imperfect  than  his  physiology,  for  in 
this  department  he  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  speculative  genius  almost 
without  control.  He  adopts,  as  the  foundation  of  his  theonr,  the  doctrine  of  the 
four  elements,  and  like  Hippocrates,  he  supposes  that  the  fluids  are  the  primary 
Beat  of  disease.  But  in  his  application  of  this  doctrine  he  introduced  so  manjA 
minute  subdivisions  and  so  much  refined  speculation,  that  he  may  be  £dmo8t 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  the  Humoralists,  which  was  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  entirely  en- 
g[rossed  their  attention.  The  four  elements,  the  four  humours,  and  the  four  quali- 
ties, connected  in  all  the  varietur  of  combinations,  presented  a  specious  appearance 
of  method  and  arrangement,  which  took  such  firm  possession  of^the  mind  as  to  pre 
elude  all  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  foundation,  and  to  present  us  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  complete  prostration  of  the  understanding  in  a 
physical  science,  where  facts  were  daily  obtruding  themselves  upon  our  observa- 
tion, but  were  either  unnoticed  or  totally  disregarded. 

The  practice  of  Galen  in  its  general  character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
his  pathology,  and,  indeed,  to  have  been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications 
were  in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation  of  medicines  was 
reduced  to  their  power  of  correcting  the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities  or  the  various  modifications  of  them.  Many  parts 
of  his  writings  prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of  mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the 
most  prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the  origin  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tion. But  his  predilection  for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biassed  his  judg- 
ment, so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to  reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis 
than  to  his  facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtle  and  refined  reasoning, 
than  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual 
experience. 

The  number  of  treatises  which  Galen  left  behind  him  is  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  separate  works,  embracing  every  department  of 
medical  science.  His  style  is  generally  elegant,  but  diffuse,  and,  as  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  he  frequently  repeats  and  copies  from 
himself.  Considered  under  the  two  classes  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of 
pathology  and  practice,  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be  selected  as  the  most  valu- 
able, both  with  respect  to  the  absolute  addition  which  they  made  to  the  previous 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  as  to  the  reasoning  employed  in  them.  Under  the  first 
head  we  may  select  the  treatise  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body,"  in  seven- 
teen books,  in  which  he  describes  the  structure  of  the  different  organs,  and  as- 
signs to  each  of  them  its  use.  This  is  a  work  of  great  anatomical  research  and 
physiological  ingenuity,  which  contains  many  facts  that  were  probably^  the  result 
of  his  own  investigation,  and  exhibits  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  when  not  too  much  under  the  influence  of  preconceived  hypothesis.  The 
same  kind  of  merit,  although  less  in  degree,  may  be  assigned  to  the  treatise  "  On 
he  Motion  of  the  Muscles,"  and  also  to  that  "  On  the  Formation  of  the  Fcetus," 
Aiaking  due  allowance  for  the  greater  difiSculty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  works  of  the  second  class  the  treatise  "  On  Temperaments''  has  been 
/reatly  and  justly  celebrated,  as  well  as  that  "  On  the  Seat  of  Disease,"  while 
mat  *'  On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pulse"  afibrds  a  happy  illustration  of  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  of  his  acuteness  and  originality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  devoted 
attachment  to  hypothesis.  The  two  works,  *'  On  the  DiflTerences  and  the  Causes  of 
Diseases,"  and  '*  The  Method  of  Cure,"  are  more  especially  interesting,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  detailed  view  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of 
the  indications  of  cure  which  he  laid  down,  and  the  methods  which  he  adopted  for 
lliair  accomplishment    These  two  latter  works  exhibit  a  very  complete  view  of  the 

*  DwgUu,  BibliofT.  p.  18-22. 
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practice  of  Galen  and  of  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  state  of  the  science  when  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  it,  and 
of  the  additions  which  he  made  to  it.  To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  works  them- 
selves, or  of  the  details  of  Galen's  practice,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  treatise,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  principally  as  a  question  of  literary  cu- 
riosity that  such  an  examination  could  be  sustained.  Their  general  character  may 
be  understood  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  I  fully  coincide  in  the  remark 
of  a  learned  and  impartial  critic,  the  late  Dr.  Aikin,  who,  after  giving  full  credit  to 
Galen  for  talent  and  acquirements,  thus  concludes : — '*  His  own  mass  and  modem 
improvements  have  now  in  neat  measure  consigned  his  writing  to  neglect,  but 
his  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  science  itself.''  The  remark  which  was  formerly 
made  with  respect  to  Hippocrates  applies  equally  to  Galen,  that  the  great  supen- 
ority  which  he  acquired  over  his  contemporaries  appeared  to  repress  all  attempts 
al  further  improvement.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

An  account  of  the  successors  of  Galen— Decline  of  medical  science — Sextus  Eropincus— Oribasins 
^AStius^Alexander  Trallianns— Paalus  E^etus— Account  of  the  state  of  Medicine  among  the 
Arabians — Conquests  of  the  Arabians — Their  patronage  of  science — Inrention  of  Chymistry — Ah- 
run— Senpion— Alkhendi— Rhazes— Aii-Abbas— Avicenn»— Mesue— Albucasis— Avenzoar— Aver 
roes — Estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Arabic  school. 

In  investigating  the  state  of  medicine  during  the  middle  ages,  it  is  apparent  that 
mankind  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
science,  or  were  conscious  of  their  inability  to  surpass  the  limits  which  had  been 
assigned  to  it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  for  some  time  after  the  dearth  of  Galen  we 
have  few  illustrious  names  to  celebrate,  and  no  discoveries  to  record.  Literature  in 
general  was  now,  indeed,  rapidly  declining,  and  various  causes,  both  moral  and  politi- 
cal, were  coming  into  operation,  which  suspended  the  progress  of  science  and  learn- 
ing for  many  centuries,  and  produced  what  are  justly  and  emphatically  denominated 
the  dark  ages.  Into  these  causes  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire ;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  they  were  of  so  universal  a  nature  as  to  operate  on  tne  human 
mind  generally,  and  therefore  to  affect  every  intellectual  pursuit.  Medicine,  among 
others,  felt  their  paralyzing  influence,  although,  from  certain  incidental  circiun 
stances  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  so  completely  statidl- 
ary  as  most  of  the  other  branches  of  science. 

About  the  period  when  Galen  flourished,  the  Roman  empire  began  to  exhibit 
very  decided  symptoms  of  that  decUne,  which,  proceeding  with  more  or  less 
raj^idity,  was  never  altogether  suspended,  until  it  terminated  in  complete  destruc- 
tion. Even  in  the  most  splendid  state  of  Rome,  the  cultivation  of^  science  was 
very  limited,  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  almost  all  the  physicians 
who  acquired  any  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  were  natives  of  Greece  or 
Asia,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  language.  This  was  thje  case  with  Galen  himself 
and  with  the  few  individuals  who  succeeded  him,  whose  names  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  introduced  into  this  sketch.  The  medical  writers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  have  been  characterized  by  Sprengel  as  '*  frigid  compilers,  or 
blind  empirics,  or  feeble  imitators  of  the  physician  of  Pergamus."t 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  appears  to  have 
bee%a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  probably  derived  his  appellation  from  the  sect 

*  Conring,  Introd.  cap.  3.  ^.  16 ;  cap.  4.  ^.  17,  et  alibi.  Le  CUrcy  par.  iii.  liT.iiLch.  1-8,  contains  a  verj 
ample  account  of  all  that  regards  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Galen.  At  this  period  we  lose  the  fur- 
ther aid  of  this  candid  and  Judicious  historian  of  medicine.  Barchusen^  diss.  no.  16.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist 
•*  Galien."  HaUer,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  i.  ^.  80, 1.  lautk,  \vt.  v.  par.  1.  Sprengel,  sect.  3.  ch.  6.  Acker- 
wumn,  cap.  21,2.  Blumenbach,  Introd.  sect.  75.  Gotdm,  Encyc.  M6th.  M^ecine,  "  Galien."  Rmaul- 
rfm,  Biog.  Univ.  *«  Galien." 
•♦  T.u.p.  170. 
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to  which  he  attached  himself,  as  there  are  some  treatises  of  his  still  extant,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  principles  of  the  Dogmatists  with  considerable  acuteness. 
We  majr  conclude  from  his  works  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  well 
versed  m  the  principles  of  the  philosophers,  and  familiar  with  all  the  branches  of 
hterature  and  science  which  were  cultivated  in  his  time.*  He  is,  however,  the 
last  medical  writer  to  whom  the  character  of  Sprengel  does  not  strictly  apply. 
Oribasius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  Aetius  in  the  fifth,  Alexander  Tralhanus 
in  the  sixth,  and  his  contemporary  Paulus  of  jfigina,  were  all  zealous  Galenists, 
who  professed  to  do  little  more  than  to  illustrate  or  comment  on  the  works  of  their 
great  master.  Their  writings  are  principally  compilations  from  their  predecessors ; 
they  are,  however,  occasionally  curious  from  the  incidental  facts  which  they  con- 
tain, and  by  furnishing  us  with  extracts  or  abstracts  of  treatises  which  are  niH 
longer  extant ;  but  this  constitutes  almost  their  sole  value.  The  only  additions  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  which  they  afford  are  an  account  of  certain  surgical  ope- 
rations, which  is  given  us  by  Aetius,  and  a  treatise  by  Paulus  on  midwifery,  which 
is  more  complete  than  any  that  had  previously  appeared,  and  was  long  held  in  high 
estimation.  But  even  these,  which  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  their 
works,  are  connected  with  so  much  credulity  and  superstition,  as  to  indicate  at 
least  the  most  degraded  state  of  the  science,  if  not  the  defective  judgment  of  the  , 
writer.  Aetius  expressly  recommended  the  use  of  ma^cal  arts  and  incantations, 
and  that,  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  they  might  produce  on  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  but 
apparently  from  his  own  opinion  of  their  physical  operation  on  the  system.-f 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  both  in  Alexander  Trallianus  and  in  Paulus  we 
meet  with  various  descriptions  of  disease,  which  indicate  that  they  possessed  the 
talent  of  accurate  observation ;  and  we  may  conclude  that,  although  in  what  re- 
spects opinions  they  Were  the  devoted  followers  of  Galen,  yet  in  the  simple  detail 
of  facts  their  authority  may  be  relied  upon  with  considerable  confidence.^ 

With  the  death  of  Paulus,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  we  may  date  the  termination  of  the  Greek  school  of  medicine,  for  after 
his  time  we  have  no  work  written  in  this  language  which  is  possessed  of  any  de- 
gree of  merit.  ^Phose  which  occasionally  appeared  were  mere  servile  transcripts 
of  Galen  and  his  disciples,  or  compilations  tormed  without  judgment  or  discern- 
ment, devoid  of  original  observation,  or  even  of  any  attempt  at  generalization  or 
arrangement.  In  this  degraded  state  was  the  science  of  medicine  reduced  in  the 
former  seats  of  learning,  when  a  new  school  arose  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
world,  which  will  require  our  attention,  from  the  actual  additions  which  it  made  to 
our  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  mode  of  its  origin  and  the  nature  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Grecian  and  Roman  schools. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  still  retained  its  reputation  as  the  great  school  of  medi- 
cine, partly  resting  its  fame  on  the  excellence  of  its  former  professors,  and  in  some 
Measure  depending  on  the  value  of  its  extensive  library  and  other  institutions 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  forms  of  which  at  least  were  still 
preserved.  But  even  these  feeble  remains  were  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabians  in  the  seventh  century,  who,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  blind  bigotry,  ap- 
peared to  be  actuated  by  the  barbarous  desire  of  totaUy  eradicating  science  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  catastrophe  which  befell  the  Alexandrian  library  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place,^  a  calamity,  the  fall  extent  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  regarding  literature  only  as 
it  exists  in  modem  times,  when  books  of  all  descriptions  are  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  and  when  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  most  splendid  collection 
would  be  nearly  confined  to  a  single  nation  or  community.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Saracen  invaders,  some  books 
escaped  from  the  general  wreck  of  literature  and  science,  and  that  there  were 
not  wanting  some  individuals  who  were  capable  of  estimating  their  value.  Among 
these  relics  were  the  writings  of  Galen,  and  we  are  informed  that  at  an  early 

w  • 

♦  Enjidd,  ▼.  ii.  p.  136. 

t  Conringt  cap.  3.  beet.  18-20.    Sprmg^t  sect.  6.  ch.  1-3. 

f  Freindy  Hist.  Med.  p.  398  et  seq.  and  p.  420  et  seq.  JBtoy,  <*  Paul  d'Egine."*  Holler,  Bib.  Med. 
1. 1,  p.  311-15. 

6  I  have  adooted  the  generally  receiTed  account  of  this  transaction :  but  the  learned  reader  need 
not  be  informea,  that  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  not  an  unreasonable  degree  of  doubt  attaches  to  it 
Oibbm,  c.  51.  T.  9.  p.  392-d. 
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period  of  the  Saracenic  empire  they  begiSi  to  be  held  in  very  high  estimation ;  they 
were  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,  were  commented  upon  and  elucidated  in 
various  ways,  and  soon  acquired  a  degree  of  celebrity  scarcely  short  of  what  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  Arabians  were  also 
in  possession  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  but  the  simplicity  of  this  author  was 
less  adapted  to  their  taste  than  were  the  metaphysical  refinements  and  elaborate 
arrangements  of  Galen,  so  that,  while  the  latter  was  regarded  with  a  respect 
amoonting  almost  to  veneration,  the  former  was  little  read  or  estimated. 

Alter  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet  had  completed  their  conquest  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  civilized  world,  they  rested  from  their  warlike  triumphs, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  their  empire  by  the  cultivation  of 
4be  arts  of  peace.  The  patronage  of  literature  was  an  express  object  of  many  of 
their  rulers,  and  even  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  translated  and 
studied  with  much  assiduity.*  But  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  was  decidedly 
averse  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  no  additions  were 
made  to  general  science,  and  that  very  little  was  accomplished  even  in  the  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  observations.  To  this  remaric,  however,  medicine  forms  an  ex- 
ception; for  although  the  Arabian  physicians  adopted  implicitly  all  the  theories  and 
^speculations  of  Galen,  and  seldom  ventured  in  the  smallest  degree  to  deviate  from 
bis  practice,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  description  of  some  diseases  which 
either  made  their  first  appearance  about  this  time,  or  had  not  been  before 
specifically  noticed-f 

I  must  mention  in  this  place  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  science, 
and  one  which  indirectly  produced  a  very  important  efl^ect  upon  the  subject  of  this 
dissertation, — ^the  invention  of  chymistry.  The  origin  of  chymistry,  like  that  of 
all  other  sciences,  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  lYaces  of  what  may  be  called 
chymical  operations  are  to  be  found  even  among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  but  it  is 
^nerally  admitted  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  occurrences,  depend- 
ing upon  accidental  observations,  pursued  no  further  than  the  object  immediately 
in  view,  and  not  considered,  even  by  those  who  practised  them,  as  more  than  mere 
insulated  facts,  leading  to  no  general  principles  nor  to  any  further  investigations. 
The  practice  of  chymistry  as  a  distinct  pursuit  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
A  rabians,  and  by  them  was  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.^  It  is  not 
my  business  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  this  art  took  its  first  rise,  or  to  trace  its 
subsei^uent  progress,  except  so  far  as  may  be  connected  with  my  present  subject ; 
and  this  will  be  the  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  giving  in  succession  a 
brief  account  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  who  belongea  to  the  Arabian  school 
of  medicine. 

The  earliest  Arabian  writ^  on  medicine,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  account, 
would  appear  to  be  Ahrun,  who  was  a  priest  at  Alexandria.  He  published  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "  Pandects ;"  it  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
as  it  is  said  to  have  contained  the  first  description  of  the  small-pox.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Paiilus,  and  from  the  account  of  his  works  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Rhazes,  we  may  conclude  that  the  science  of  medicine  was 
cultivated  at  that  time  with  at  least  as  much  success  among  the  Arabians  as  among 
the  Greeks.  During  the  next  three  centuries,  although  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
many  individuals  who  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  celebrity,  we  have 
none  who  rendered  themselves  so  far  pre-eminent,  as  to  entitle  them  to  particular 
notice  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  first  author  of  whom  it  will  be  necessarv  to  give 
any  distinct  account  is  Serapion :  he  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  o  uative  Of  Damascus.  His  treatise,  entitled,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
translators,  "  Aggregator,"  "  Breviarium,"  or  "  Therapeutica  Methodus,"  was  writ- 
ten origin^y  in  Syriac ;  its  professed  object  was  to  ^ive  a  complete  system  of  the 
Greek  medicine,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Like  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  the  greatest  part  of  Serapion's  work 
is  taken  from  thos^  of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  from  Galen ;  but  it  contains 
some  few  novelties  with  respect  both  to  doctrine  and  to  practice,  and  in  one  point, 

*  The  Arabians  are  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  literature  and  science  in  the  lOStb  year 
cf  the  Hegirah,  under  the  Caliph  Almamoun ;  Oekiey*s  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  pref.  p.  xL 

t  For  an  account  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  JWmJ,  who 
treats  upon  every  thing  connected  with  it  in  the  moat  ample  manner.  See  also  Barckunnt  diss.  17. 
^.  12  et  seq.     Sprengdy  sect  a  ch.  5.  Cabaania,  ^.  a 

t  F'miA,  Hist  Med.  nan  2.  sub  init.    SprtngO^  t.  ii  p.  246-966. 
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the  preparation  and  composition  of  medicines,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  employed, 
we'may  notice  a  decided  improvement.* 

At  the  same  time  with  Serapion  lived  Alkhendi,  a  multifarious  writer,  who  ob- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  more 
from  the  vanety  of  his  acquirements  than  from  the  excellence  he  attained  in  any 
particular  department.  He  is  said  to  have  assiduously  cultivated  mathematics, 
and  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  medicine ;  and  among 
other  subjects  to  which  he  particularly  directed  his  attention,  we  find  astrology 
expressly  enumerated.  In  relation  to  his  varied  attainments,  he  was  styled  the 
subtle  philosopher,  the  learned  physician,  and  the  Greek  astrologer.  As  an  ex- 
ample, both  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  genius  of  the  individual,  we  may 
remark  that  Alkhendi  applied  the  rules  of  geometrical  proportion  and  of  music^ 
harmony  to  regulate  the  doses  of  medicines,  and  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  opera- 
tion— a  mistaken  appUcation  of  science,  which,  however  gross  it  may  now  appear, 
we  must  reflect  was  not  entirely  exploded  until  long  after  the  revival  of  letters. t 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  school,  Rhazes.  He 
was  bom  at  Irak  in  Persia  in  the  ninth  century ;  he  is  described  as  a  person  of 
various  acquirements,  as  being  well  versed  in  general  science,  and,  as  his  writings 
demonstrate,  of  unwearied  industry.  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the. 
principal  work  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  under  his  name,  entitled  *'  Conti- 
nens,"  is  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  author :  but  there  appears 
to  b^  sumcient  proof  of  its  general  authenticity  to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  it,  as 
well  as  from  his  other  acknowledged  works,  an  ample  and  correct  view  of  the 
opinions  and  practice  both  of  Rhazes  himself  and  of  his  contemporaries.  For  the 
most  part,  the  writings  of  Rhazes  arc  deficient  in  method  and  arrangement,  and 
they  consist  principafly  of  abstracts  and  comments  on  Galen  and  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians ;  but  they  adso  contain  observations  that  appear  to  be  original,  and  we  even 
meet  with  the  description  of  some  diseases  which  were  either  pew,  or,  at  least, 
were  not  noticed  by  the  ancients.  Rhazes  gives  us  a  correct  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  small-pox  and  measles,  detailing  the  theory  which  was  formed  of  their 
nature  and  origin  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  treatment  which  they  employed.  The 
most  curious  and  original  work  of  Rhazes  is  his  "  Aphorisms,"  in  one  part  of  which 
he  professedly  gives  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  experience.  But  even 
this  treatise,  which  was  Ions  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  schools 
of  medicine,  contains  little  that  is  really  new  and  valuable ;  and  when  we  compare 
it  with  its  celebrated  prototype,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  very  small 
advance  which  had  been  made  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  during  a 
space  of  nearly  thirteen  centuries.  The  most  important  additions  which  Rhazes 
made  were,  perhaps,  rather  in  surgery  and  in  pharmaqy  than  in  medicine,  strictly  so 
called ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  latter  department,  we  have  some  of 
the  earUest  indications  of  the  free  employment  of  what  were  styled  chymicsd 
remedies,  t 

A  short  time  after  Rhazes  lived  Ali-Abbas,  a  writer  of  considerable  celebrity, 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  magician.  His  principd  work,  entitled  "  Opus 
Regium,"  professes  to  contain  a  complete  view  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  all  its 
branches ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  abstracts  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  but  along  with  these  are  contained  some  original  observations.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication  it  was  very  highly  estimated,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered 
as  possessing  more  real  value  than  most  of  the  works  that  proceeded  from  the 
Arabian  school.^ 

The  fame  of  Ali-Abbas  was,  however,  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Avi- 
cenna,||  who  flourished  about  a  century  later,  and  who  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
celebrity,  so  as  to  be  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  superior  to  Rhazes,  or  even 

*  HalleTj  Bib.  Bot.  t.  i.  p.  183-9.  For  an  account  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Arabian  school,  see 
Freind,  pars  2.  sub  init. 

t  See  particularly  a  paper  by  Balguy,  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  doses  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing medicines,  in  Ekiin.  Med.  Kss.  v.  iv.  p.  33,  published  in  1737,  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
of  the  first  men  of  science  in  the  university. 

t  Freind,  p.  483-91.  HaUer,  Bib.  Med.  Prac,  lib.  ii.  ^.  135.  Eloy,  in  loco.  Lauth,  p.  280-2. 
Sprengel,  t.  li.  p.  285-301. 

6  Frtind,  p.  481.    Hailrr,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  ii.  ^.  137.  t.  i.  p.  380.     Sprengd,  t.  il  p.  301-5. 

n  The  actual  name  of  this  individual  is  said  to  have  been  Al-Hussain-Abou-Ah-Ben-Abdallah-Ebn- 
Sina.  Sprengel^  t.  ii.  p.  305.  In  most  cases  it  appears  that  the  names  by  which  the  Arabians  are 
generally  known  in  Europe  were  not  their  real 
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to  Galen  himself.  Avicenna  was  born  at  Bochara,  in  the  year  980,  and  was  (rarefuliy 
educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  consisting  principally  of  the  Aristoteliap 
logic  and  dialectics,  with  the  imperfect  mathematical  and  physical  science,  that 
iras  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bagdat.  He  appears  to  have  been  possessed  ot 
an  ardent  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  great  industry,  but  united  to  a 
portion  of  fanaticism,  indicative  of  a  defective  judgment,  and  fostered  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  induced  him  to  conceive  himself  under  the  influence  of  super- 
natural revelation.  After  a  foundation  of  general  science,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  prosecuted  with  the  same  diligence,  and  with  the  same 
spirit.of  enthusiasm.  His  reputation  became  so  high,  that  he  was  early  introduced 
to  the  court,  and  for  some  years  was  without  a  rival  in  his  profession.  His  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  fifty-sixth  year,  was  probably  hastened  by  some  political 
intrigues^  in  which  he  unfortunately  became  entangled. 

The  works  which  Avicenna  left  behind  him  are  numerous,  and  embrace  both 
i|[eneral  science  and  medicine.  The  former  long  maintained  a  high  character  foi 
extent  of  information  and  profundity  of  learning,  and,  according  to  the  standard  ol 
the  age,  were  probably  entitled  to  this  commendation.  But  his  fame,  both  with  hie 
contemporaries  and  with  posterity,  principally  rests  upon  his  great  medical  work 
entitled  "  Canon  Medicine,*'  which  may  be  refi^arded  as  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  ol 
all  that  was  then  known  of  medicine,  and  of  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  anat 
omy,  surgerjr,  therapeutics,  and  botany.  Its  celebrity  was  so  great  as  to  have 
acquired  for  its  author  the  title  of  prince  of  physicians ;  for  some  centuries  it  was 
the  received  text-book  in  most  of  the  medical  schools,  both  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Europeans ;  until  the  revival  of  letters  it  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  works 
«ven  of  Galen ;  it  produced  scarcely  less  numerous  commentaries  and  epitomes, 
and  had  not  entirely  lost  its  authority  two  centuries  ago.  Yet  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  candid  of  the  modem  critics  has  not  hesitated 
to  bestow  upon  this  so-much-vaunted  production  the  character  of  an  ill-digested 
and  servile  compilation,  containing  little  that  is  new,  either  in  the  way  of  observa- 
tion or  of  practice.  Indeed,  the  sole  aim  of  Avicenna  seems  to  have  been  to 
collect  matter  from  all  quarters,  without  paying  any  regard  to  its  value,  or  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  arranged.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Aristotle  and  Galen, 
and  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  ultimate  object,  either  of  the  philosopher  or  the  ^ 
physician,  consisted  in  being  intimately  acquainted  with  their  writings,  and  in* 
defending  them  against  all  objections.  Upon  the  whole,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  great 
credit  which  he  acquired,  not  only  during  his  lifetime,  but  which  was  attached  to 
his  writing  after  his  death ;  a  credit  so  much  greater  than  what  they  merit,  either 
from  the  importance  of  the  information  which  they  contain,  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  conveyed.* 

There  are  two  Arabian  writers  of  the  name  of  Mesne,  whose  celebrity  entitles 
them  to  a  brief  notice  in  this  place,  although  considerable  uncertainty  attaches 
both  to  their  individual  history  and  to  their  works.  The  elder  of  them  is  said  to 
have  liv^  in  the  eighth,  and  the  younger  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  they  are  both 
represented  as  being  Christians  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  but  to  have  exercised  their 
profession  at  Bagdat.  The  elder  Mesne  is  principally  remarkable  as  having  been 
among  the  first  who  made  correct  translations  of  the  Greek  physicians,  and  espe- 
cially of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  into  Arabic ;  for  although  he  appears  to  have 
composed  many  original  works,  we  do  not  find  that  they  rose  into  any  high  repute 
even  among  his  contemporaries.  To  the  younger  Mesne  is  usually  ascribed  a 
treatise  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  which  for  a  long  time  was  in  great  esti- 
mation, and  was  republished  and  commented  upon  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century ;  it  probably  contained  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  science  when  he 
wrote,  and  is  interesting,  as  it  indicates  the  introduction  of  several  new  remedies 
iflto  medicine ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  t 

The  last  of  the  Arabians  who  acquired  any  considerable  distinction  as  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects  is  Albucasis.    So  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  that 

»  Freind,  HI),  ii.  p.  491-2.  HaUer,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  u.  ^.  139.  £/oy,  in  loco.  Lauih,  p  282-5.  Enfield, 
▼.  ii.  p.  222,  3.  Sprengd,  t.  ii.  p.  305-22.  Hutton'a  Math.  Diet.,  in  loco.  GouUn,  Enc.  M6th.  Mid©- 
cine,  **  Avkenne,*'    "  Avkmne,"  in  Biog.  Univ. 

t  Fhnnd,n.  481,  8.  HaUer,  Bibl.  Med.  Prac.  lib.  ii.  ^.  126.  Eloy,  in  loco.  Enjidd,  r.  ii.  p.  23L 
Spmgd,  L  u.  p.  325. 
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both  his  birth  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  appear  to  be  entirely  conjectural.  His  principal  works  are  on  surgery; 
and  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this  department  is  almost  as  great  aa  that 
of  Avicenna  in  medicine.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  talents, 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  writings  and  practices  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  have  improved  upon  them.  The  description  which  he  has  left  of  his  operations 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  a  degree  of  boldness  and  dexterity  which  could  onJy 
exist  in  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  art,  and  had  been  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  it.  His  practice  was  what  we  should  now  consider  as  unnecessarUy 
severe,  making  much  more  use  of  the  knife  and  of  the  actual  cautery  than  i^  done 
in  modern  times,  and  in  all  respects  inflicting  both  more  pain  and  more  pernianent 
injury  on  his  patients.  The  works  of  Albucasis  appear,  however,  to  have  afforded 
by  far  the  most  complete  view  of  the  practice  of  surgery  which  then  existed ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  real  merit,  they  were  for  many  ages 
considered  as  standard  performances,  and  employed  as  the  text-book  in  variom 
schools  and  colleges.* 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  ah  account  of  two  individuals,  who,  although  natives 
of  Spain,  and  residing  principally  in  that  country,  were  of  Saracenic  oriffin,  and 
wrote  in  the  Arabic  language — Avenzoar  and  Averroes.  Avenzoar  was  bom  at 
Seville,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  unusual 
length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years ;  but  probably  some  error  may  have 
crept  into  this  statement,  in  consequence  of  both  his  father  and  his  son  having 
been,  like  himself,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  principal  work,  enti- 
tled "  Thaissyr,"t  which  consists  of  a  general  compendium  of  medical  practice, 
displays  more  originality  and  discrimination  than  the  writings  of  any  of  the  native 
Arabians ;  so  that,  althoug[h  he  was  professedly  a  disciple  of  Galen,  he  does  not 
hesitate,  on  certain  ocpasions,  to  shake  off  his  authority  when  his  opinions  or 
practice  were  not  sanctioned  by  his  own  experience.  We  may  collect,  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  works,  that  he  practised  both  surgery  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as 
medicine,  properly  so  called ;  and  we  have  many  valuable  observations  on  each 
of  these  departments.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  Avenzoar  as  respects^le 
both  from  his  general  character  and  his  professional  skill,  and  entitled  to  our  regard 
as  one  of  the  improvers  of  his  art.J 

Besides  the  reputation  which  Avenzoar  derived  from  his  own  merits,  he  was 
perhaps  still  more  known  among  his  countrymen  as  being  the  preceptor  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Averroes.  Averroes  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  he  was  of  illustrious  birth,  and  highly  educated  in  all  the  branches  both 
of  literature  and  of  science  which  were  then  tauffht  in  the  SSaracenic  colleges  of 
Spain.  From  certain  political  causes  he  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  persecution ;  but  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  his  faith,  and  was  finally  reinstated  in  all  his  former  honours  and  in  the 
public  estimiation.  These  circumstances,  coinciding  probably  with  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  his  mind,  gave  to  his  character  a  degree  of  ascetic  gloom  and 
austerity ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  distinguished  worth  and  of  supe- 
rior abilities.  Averroes's  professional  occupations  were  principally  in  a  civil 
capacity ;  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  a*  scholar,  who 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  branch  of  physical  science.  But  such  was  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  fondness  which  he  manifested 
for  this  particular  department,  that  he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  it 
in  all  its  details ;  and  in  his  great  work  entitled  '*  The  Universal,'*  he  shows  that  he 
was  not  deficient  in  any  part  of  the  science  which  could  be  acquired  by  the  mere 
study  of  books.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  a  zealous  and  obsequious  follower  of  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle,  and  as  a  physician,  of  those  of  Galen ;  he  published  many 
comments  on  both  of  them,  which  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  reputation,  and 
for  many  ages  were  considered  as  standard  performances.  Yet  there  is  reasoiyto 
suppose  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and,  like  hif«  contemporaries, 
became  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Galen  only  through  the  medium  of  Arabic 
translations.    The  great  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  Averroes  were  held  is 

♦  Freind,  p.  506-524.  Holler,  lib.  ii.  ^.  14«.  Kloy,  in  loco.  LatUhy  p.  285,  G.  Sprengel,  t.  it 
p.  327-32. 

t  Freind  designates  the  Thaissyr  as  "  liber  qui  omnia  victus  et  mcdicinie  pnecepta  in  plerisque  morbis 
contineret :"  p.  493. 

t  Freind,  p.  492-503.    HalUr,  lib.  VL  f^.  141.     Eloy,  in  loco.     Sprengel,  t.  ii.  p.  332-7. 
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proved  by  the  number  of  editions  of  them  which  were  published  from  time  to  time 
one  of  which  appeared  at  Venice  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  seyenteenth 
century.  With  respect  to  his  medical  writings,  as  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the 
result  of  original  observation,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  reputation  is  no 
longer  supported.  They  are,  indeed,  entirely  neglected ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  which  they  so 
long  maintained,  they  have  not  lefi  a  single  permanent  addition  to  the  science.* 

With  Averroes  terminated  the  Arabic  or  Saracenic  school  of  medicine ;  after  his 
time  we  have  no  writer  whose  name  is  sufficiently  distinguished  to  deserve  partic- 
idar  mention :  even  the  study  of  the  ancients  began  to  be  neglected,  while  no 
original  observations  were  made,  and  no  novel  opinions  or  speculations  were  framed 
which  might  tend  to  exercise  the  mind  or  dissipate  the  darkness  which  now  cov- 
eted  an  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  great  celebrity  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medi- 
cine«  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  rather  incidental  and  facti- 
tious,  than  derived  from  its  absolute  merits.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  celebrity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  comparative  condition 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  was,  per- 
haps, the  period  in  which  Europe  was  in  the  state  of  the  most  complete  barbarism 
and  superstition.  Tlie  only  remains  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  or  for  the 
fine  arts,  were  found  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  and  it  was  from  this  source,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  crusaders,  and  the  intercourse  which  was  thus  effected  be- 
tween the  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans,  that  the  philosophical  and  medical  writings 
of  the  Greeks  were  first  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Itsdy  and  of  France. 
And  even  after  their  introduction  into  Europe^t  appears  that  they  were  for  some  time 
read  only  in  Arabic  translations,  or  in  Latin  versions  made  from  these  translations  ; 
so  that  it  was  not  until  a  considerably  later  period  that  they  were  perused  in  their 
native  language.  Indeed,  so  completely  was  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue  sus- 
pended during  the  dark  ages,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  physicians  might  ngt  have  been  entirely  lost  to  posterity,  had  they  not  been 
preserved  in  these  translations. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  which  the  Arabians  conferred  a  real  obligation 
upon  their  successors, — the  introduction  of  various  new  articles  into  the  materia 
mcdica,  and  the  original  description  of  certain  diseases.  The  additions  which  the 
Arabians  made  to  pharmacy  consisted  partly  in  the  vegetable  products  of  the  east- 
ern or  southern  countries  of  Asia,  which  were  only  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  with  which  they  had  no  intercourse.  Among  other  substances  we 
may  enumerate  rhubarb,  tamarinds,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  camphor,  various  gums 
and  resins,  and  a  number  of  aromatics,  which  were  brought  from  Persia,  India,  or 
the  Oriental  Isles.  But  a  still  more  important  addition  which  they  made  to  the 
pharmacopoeia  consisted  in  what  were  styled  chymical  remedies,  such  as  were  pro- 
duced by  some  chymical  process,  in  opposition  to  those  substances  that  were  used 
nearly  in  their  natural  state.  With  respect  to  the  ori^  of  pharmaceutical  chym- 
istry,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  a  rude  species  of  chymical  manipulation 
appears  to  have  been  practised  in  Arabia  in  the  fifth  century,  that  distillation  was 
performed,  and-  that  the  metals  were  subjected  to  various  processes,  by  which  some 
of  their  oxides  and  salts  were  produced.  The  immediate  object  of  these  processes 
was  the  transmutation  of  the  metals;  an  of^eration  which,  for  many  centuries, 
formed  a  main  subject  of  attention  to  almost  all  the  individuals  who  were  consid- 
ered as  cultivators  of  natural  philosophy. 

With  respect  to  the  second  subject  alluded  to  above,  the  description  of  new  dis- 
eases, it  is  well  known  that,  from  causes  which  are  now  altogether  inexplicable, 
diseases  of  the  most  marked  and  distinct  nature,  which  are  the  least  liable  to  be 
mistaken  or  confounded  with  other  affections,  and  which,  had  they  existed,  are 
too  violent  to  have  been  overlooked,  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians,  and  are  described  for  the  first  time  by  the  Arabians.  Of  these  the  two 
most  remarkable  are  the  small-pox  and  the  measles.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  small-pox  had  been  known  in  China,  and  the  more  remote  parts 
of  India,  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  was  first 
recognised  in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  at  the  siege  of  Mecca,  about  the  middle  of 

*  Fnmd.  p.  503-6.  Efayl^a  Diet.,  in  loco.  MorerPa  Diet.,  in  loco.  HcMer,  lib.  iL  ^  142.  £fey,  kk 
loco.    Noareau  Diet  Hist,  in  loco.     Ei^iddt  t.  u,  p.  226-231.    Sprengel,  t.  iL  p.  337-41. 
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the  sixth  century,  when  it  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  army  of  the  besiegen. 
We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  disease  was  alluded  to  by  Ahrun  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  but  it  was  Rhazes  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  and 
distinct  account  of  its  symptoms  and  treatment.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  medical  science  of  more  difficult  solution  than  that  which  respects  the 
origin  of  diseases,  especially  such  as,  when  produced,  are  propagated  solely  t^ 
contagion.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  however,  carry  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  treatise ;  it  is  only  alluded  to  in  this  place  as  an  historical  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  writings  of  the  Arabians.* 

We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  transmission  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek 
physicians,  to  which  they  made  certain  additions  of  insulated  facts  with  respect  to 
the  description  of  diseases ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  therar 
peutics,  the  additions,  if  any,  are  few  and  imperfect.  In  anatomy  they  made  no 
advances,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  examination  of  bodies,  cither  in 
a  sound  or  a  morbid  state,  was  scarcely  practised  b)r  them.  Medical  theory  was 
much  attended  to,  but  their  theories  consisted  more  in  subtle  refinements,  formed 
upon  the  Aristotelian  model,  than  in  the  study  of  pathology,  or  an  accurate  dis- 
crimination of  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Some  little  advance  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  surgery  by  Albucasis,  but  he  is  the  only  individual  who  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  improving  this  branch  of  the  profession ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  practice  of  surgery  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  retrograde  state 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  It  is  in  the  department  of  phar- 
macy alone  that  they  made  any  additions  of  real  value ;  and  although  in  this  case 
it  may  be  attributed  more  to  accidental  circumstances  than  to  any  enlightened 
spirit  of  improvement,  yet  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
which  was  both  extensive  and  permanent.! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

State  of  Medicine  in  Europe  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Arabian  School— Medical  Schools  of  Monte- 
Caasino  and  Salerno— Medicina  Salemitana — Constantinus  Afhcanus — Actuariu»— Rise  of  the 
Study  of  Anatomy— Mondini— Gilbert— Effect  of  the  Crusadea,  of  the  ReformatioD,  and  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing,  on  the  Literature  of  Europe — On  Medical  Science — Alchymists— Establish- 
ment of  Universities— Linacre—Chymical  Physicians— Paracelsas— Appearance  of  New  Diseases. 

DuRiivo  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Saracenic  school  of  medicine,  which  may 
be  considered  as  extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  science 
remained  nearly  stationary,  or  was  even  retrograde  among  the  successors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  We  have  scarcely  a  single  name  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arrest  our  attention,  and  we  have  no  improvements  to  record,  either  in  theory  or 
in  practice.  The  only  attempts  that  were  made  in  Greece  or  in  Italy  during  this 
period,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  are  connected  with  the  Neapolitan  schools  of 
Monte-Cassino  and  of  Salerno,  which  acouired  some  degree  of  reputation  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  at  this  penod  that  the  physicians  attached  to  the  school 
of  Salerno  wrote  the  verses  on  dietetic  medicine,  entitled  "  Medicina  Salemitana," 
a  work  which,  as  afterward  published  with  the  commentary  of  Amoldus  de  VUla- 


*  On  the  origin  of  the  small-pox,  see  Fretiuf,  p.  524-9 ;  Mead's  Discourse  on  Small-pox  and  Measles, 
ch.  i. ;  Th(mm8on*$  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Small-pox ;  Plouqutt^  Literatura  Digests,  '<  Variola, 
Antiquitas,  Historia,"  in  loco :  ample  references  may  be  found  in  this  learned  and  laborious  compila- 
tion on  all  analogous  topics,  but  we  may  regret  that  the  writer  appears  to  have  aimed  rather  at  mul- 
tiplying his  authorities  than  estimating  their  value. 

t  We  are  indebted  to  Prtind  for  a  candid  and  judicious  accoOnt  of  the  Arabian  medical  school, 
p.  529-33.  Haller't  second  book  of  his  Bibl.  MedL  Prac.  is  devoted  to  the  same  subject  See  also 
Robertton*9  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  28.  Berington*s  Middle  Agei^  App.  No.  2.  Oibb<m*»  History,  vol.  x. 
ch.  hi.  Ackermannj  cap.  xxvii-xxix.  Odsner,  Des  Effets  OB  IS  Religion  de  Mahommed,  p.  196-9 : 
this  author  is  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  Arabian  school.  Kiikn,  Rib.  Med. 
sec.  3,  of  what  he  styles  "  Pontes  Medicine,"  is  entitled  "  Scriptores  Medici  inter  Arabes  pran^ipui," 
p.  180-«.  Portal,  Hist.  Anat.  ch.  ix.  *'  Des  Anatomistes  et  des  Chirurgiens  Arabes,"  t  i.  p.  143  et 
seq.    Blumenbach,  Introd.  sect.  6.  **  Arabes." 
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noTa,  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, by  its  affording,  in  a  small  compass,  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  Italian 
medicine  at  that  early  period.* 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  notice  Constantinus  Africanus,  who  is 
sapposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was,  as 
his  name  imports,  an  African ;  he  possessed  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  knowledge, 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Bagdat,  and  is  said  to  have  travelled  even  into  India:  At 
his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  regarded  as  a  sorcerer,  and  was  compelled, 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  where  he  was  finally  attached  to 
the  university  of  Monte-Cassino.  He  principally  employed  himself  in  translating 
the  works  ot  the  Greek  and  Latin  physicians  into  Arabic,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  general  language  of  science.  His  translations  are,  however,  said  to  be  incor- 
rejf,  and  his  style  barbarous ;  while  his  works,  which  are  not  professed  translations, 
appear  to  be  composed  of  transcripts  from  other  authors,  without  any  particular 
merit,  either  of  selection  or  of  arrangement.f 

We  must  mention  in  this  place  a  writer  whose  real  name  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  us,  commonly  called  Actuarius,  from  the  office  which  he  bore  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople.^  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy .  The  works 
which  he  left  are  numerous,  and,  although  consisting  principally  of  extracts  from 
Galen  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  with  whose  writings  he  appears  to  have  been 
familiar,  are  not  without  some  additions  derived  from  his  own  observations  and 
experience.  He  is  considered  as  having  been  the  first  Greek  phyaician  by  whom 
chymical  medicines  are  mentioned,  as  well  as*various  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
which  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Arabians.  We  may  regard  Actuarius  as 
a  diligent  collector  of  facts,  ac(}uainted  with  all  the  information  of  his  age,  and  as 
more  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  than  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Saracenic  school  of  Spain,  we  have  an  interval  of 
about  three  hundred  years,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  during  which 
what  are  termed  the  dark  ages  still  remain  enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom ;  every 
department  of  science  was  neglected,  and  among  others  that  of  medicine  fell  into 
its  lowest  state  of  degradation.  What  remained,  either  of  literature  or  of  science, 
was  in  possession  of  the  monks,  who  were  themselves  grossly  ignorant,  and  whose 
interest  it  was  to  preserve  mankind  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  The  exercise 
of  the  medical  profession  was  principally  in  their  hands,  and  they  still  adhered,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Galen,  but  with  these  they  mixed  up  a 
large  portion  of  superstition,  and  had  not  unfrequently  recourse  to  magic  and 
astrology.  By  these  means  they  obtained  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  their  patients  as, 
in  many  cases,  to  give  an  apparent  sanction  to  their  confident  assumption  of  super- 
natural agency.l  The  only  branch  of  science  which  was  cultivated  with  any  ardour 
or  success  was  chymistry.  The  chymistry  of  these  times  can  indeed  only  be 
interesting  to  us,  as  having  led  indirectly  to  the  discovery  of  various  substances, 
which  have  been  found  of  great  importance  in  medicine,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Its  immediate  objects  were  twofold,  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  the  discovery  of  what  was  termed  a  universal  medicine,  which 
should  possess  the  property  of  removing  all  diseases,  and  preserve  the  constitution 
in  m  state  of  health  ana  vigour ;  objects  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  were 
completely  vain  and  illusory.  Yet  by  promoting  a  spirit  of  research,  and  by  making 
the  experimentalist  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances on  which  he  operated,  they  gave  him  some  insight  into  the  physical  laws 
of  matter,  and  by  a  gradual,  although  very  slow  process,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  improvements  of  mbdem  science.  Many  of  the  alchymists  of  the  dark 
ages,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  were  impostors  of  the  lowest  description,  who  were 
completely  aware  of  the  folly  of  their  pretensions ;  but  at  the  same  time  ther^ 
were  others  who  appear  to  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity,  and  who 
bestowed  a  lan^e  portion  of  their  time  and  fortune  upon  these  researches.    Between 

*  Haller  ascribes  the  Latin  verses  of  the  Medicina  Salemitana  to  John  of  Milan ;  he  remarks,  that 
of  this  work  there  had  been  imblished  "  editiones  fisr^  innumerabiles ;"  Bib.  Med.  lib.  iii.  sec.  140.  See 
alio  EloT,  t  ii  p.  599.    Ackermann,  sec.  422.  and  Blamenbach,  sec.  114. 

t  Fremd,  p.  533,  4.    Haller,  BibL  Med.  lib.  iii.  sec.  159.    Eloy,  in  loco.    Sprengel,  t  ii.  p.  355,  & 

i  For  the  origin  of  the  tenn,  see  Adelnng,  Gloas.  Man.,  in  loco. 

6  Freind,  n  452-442.    Eloy,  in  loco.    Spiengel,  t  u.  p.  241-4L 

I  Sprengel,  aec  rii  ch.  i. 
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these  two  extremes  there  were  some  rare  cases  of  individuals,  who  maybe  entitled 
to  hold  an  intermediate  rank,  who  were  sincere  and  honourable  in  their  views,  and, 
without  giving  full  credit  to  the  professions  of  the  alchymists,  conceived  that  the 
objects  at  which  they  aimed  were  at  least  not  altogether  impossible.  l*o  these  we 
may.  add  another  class  of  individuals,  consisting  of  that  singular  and  unaccountable 
compound  of  knavery  and  folly,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  these  two 
(fhalitics,  or  to  decide  which  of  them  forms  the  predominant  characteristic. 

The  school  of  Salerno,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  obtained  a  degree  of 
celebrity  from  its  local  situation,  this  city  being  one  of  the  great  outlets  from 
which  the  crusaders  passed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  in  their  expeditions  to 
Palestine ;  and  it  was  probably  from  this  circumstance  that  Robert  of  Norman^ 
stopped  at  Salerno,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  ii^he 
holy  wars.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  verses  mentioned  above,  and  wmch 
were  addressed  to  him,  were  written.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  univer- 
sities of  Spain,  the  only  medical  knowledge  which  remained  was  in  Italy,  where 
a  few  individuals,  who  were  not  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  continued  to 
comment  on  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  occasionally  to  deliver  lectures ;  but  wc 
have  a  long  dreary  interval,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention,  or  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

During  this  period  the  school  of  Salerno  still  retained  its  reputation,  and  was 
even  favoured  with  especial  privileges  by  the  emperors  {  but  its  merits  were  prob- 
ably rather  comparative  than  absolute,  for  we  do  not  find  any  improvements  that 
emanated  from  it,  nor  any  authors  whose  writings  maintained  their  celebrity  after 
the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  It  is,  however,  in  one  respect  deserving  of 
our  notice^  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  establishment  in  which  what 
may  be  styled  regular  medical  diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates,  after  they  had 
passed  through  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  been  subjected  to  certain  exam- 
inations. The  regulations  are  upon  the  whole  judicious,  and  display  a  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  than  might  have  been  expected  in  that  age,  when  the 
human  mind  was  in  so  degraded  a  state.*  The  school  of  Salerno  maintained  its 
celebrity  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  general  diffusion 
of  medical  science  through  Europe,  and  more  particularly  by  the  rising  reputation 
of  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  practice 
which  has  eventually  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  to  medical  science  in  all 
its  departments— the  study  of  human  anatomy.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  ancients,  even  in  their  most  enlightened  ages,  seldom  if  ever 
ventured  to  examine  the  human  subject,  but  were  content  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  it  from  the  dissection  of  animals  which  were  supposed  the  most  nearly 
to  resemble  it,  making  up  the  deficiencies  by  the  casual  examinations  which  were 
afforded  them  by  accidents  or  diseases,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  by  supposed 
analogies,  or  rather  by  the  efforts  of  the  imagination.  The  individual  to  whom 
the  credit  is  ascribed  of  having  so  far  overcome  vulgar  prejudice  as  to  have  intro- 
duced this  most  important  improvement  into  his  art,  is  Mondini,  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  who  is  said  to  have  publicly  dissected  two  female  subjects 
about  the  year  1316,  and  who  published  an  anatomical  description  of  the  human 
body,  which  appears  to  have  had  the  rare  merit  of  being  drawn  immediately  from 
nature.  This  work  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation:  for  three  hundred 
years  it  was  considered  as  a  standard  performance,  and  was  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  universities.  Mondini  is  also  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  for  having  given  a  very  early,  if  not  the  first  example  of 
anatomical  plates ;  the  figures  were  cut  in  wood,  and  although,  as  might  be  sup- 
cosed,  they  were  not  executed  with  much  elegance  or  delicacy,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  correct  and  expressivo.f 

About  the  same  time  with  Mondini  lived  Gilbert,  surhamed  Anglicanus,  a  writer 
who  must  be  considered  as  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  from  his  being  the  earliest 
English  physician  whose  name  Is  sufficiently  celebrated  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  history  of  medicine.    There  has  been  much  controversy  respecting  the 

♦  Freind,  p.  535-7.    Eloy,  art.  "  Saleme."    Lauth,  p.  291,  2.    Ackennann,  cap.  rxxi. 
t  Freind,  p.  546.    Haller,  Bibl.  Anat.  6. 120, 1. 1.  p.  146,  7.    Eloy,  in  loco.    Portal,  Hist.  Anat.  t.  i 
209-16     Sprengel,  t.  ii  p.  432-4.    Douglas,  Bibliogr.  Anat.  p.  3&-9.    Biumenbach,  4. 118. 
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date  of  his  birth ;  but  it  appears  the  most  probable  that  he  flourished  in  the  begin- 
niDg  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  this  time  medicsd  science,  as  well  as  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  in  this  country,  was  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation. 
There  were  no  public  means  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy.  The  light  of  science,  which  had  dawned  in  the  south  of  Europe,  had 
not  yet  extended  to  the  remote  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  learning  of  the  age, 
which  was  confined  to  the  monks,  consisted  entirely  of  scholastic  disquisitions 
and  the  disputations  of  polemical  theology.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect*  in 
the  writings  of  Gilbert  much  of  genuine  philosophy  or  of  real  science ;  his  prin- 
cipal work,  which  is  entitled  **  Medicinse  bompendium,'*  consists  chiefly  of  subtile 
distinctions,  disquisitions  respecting  trifling  and  insignificant  topics,  with  minute 
divisions  of  his  subject,  which  lead  to  no  useful  purpose  or  general  conclusion. 
ffis  medical  theories  are  principally  taken  from  Galen,  while  his  mode  of  reasoning 
f^fceeds  upon  the  technical  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics ;  he  adopts 
the  former  without  discrimination,  and  employs  the  latter  without  judgment.  He 
frequently  refers  to  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
thai  it  was  through  their  means,  t.  e.  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  translations 
of  their  writings,  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Galen.* 

But  although  we  are  compelled  to  pass  this  general  censure  upon  the  works  of 
Gilbert,  justice  demands  it  of  us  to  aomit,  that  his  defects  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  he  deserves  great  commendation 
for  the  attempt  which  he  made,  however  imperfect  it  may  have  been.  Nor  are  his 
works  entirely  without  merit  or  originality ;  he  has  described  some  diseases  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  might 
have  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  observations ;  he  occasionally  gives  us  some 
particulars  of  his  practice,  which  prove  that  he  was  capable  of  exercising  a  correct 
{udgment  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  some  additions  to  the  materia  medica,  and  for  some  improve- 
ments in  pharmacy.f 

.Mwut  this  period  a  grand  political  revolution  was  commencing  in  Europe,  which 
eventually  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  civil  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
indirectly  affected,  in  an  equal  degree,  its  science  and  its  literature.  The  feudal 
system,  after  being  firmly  established  for  some  centuries,  began  to  be  shaken,  per- 
haps in  the  first  instance,  by  the  crusades.  These  expeditions,  although  undertaken 
from  a  spirit  of  gross  superstition  and  bigotry,  yet,  by  giving  a  degree  of  excitement 
to  the  mind,  and  still  more  by  making  the  crusaders  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  Arabians,  laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent  improve- 
ments. There  has  been  much  controversy,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute  merit 
of  the  Arabian  literature,  but  respecting  the  influence  which  it  had  on  that  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  first  of  these  points,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  medical  sciences, 
I  have  already  offered  a  few  remarks ;  and  on  the  latter  I  may  observe,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  the  absolute  merit  of  the 
Saracenic  schools  of  learning,  they  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Christians,  if  indeed  these  latter  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation.  The  armies 
of  the  crusaders  were  certainly  not  the  best  adapted  either  for  appreciating  the 
learning  of  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  or  for  transferring  any  portion  of  it 
to  their  own;  but  still  an  intercourse  of  two  or  three  centuries  could  not  fail  of 
having  produced  some  effect,  and  in  fact  we  know,  not  only  that  Arabian  books 
were  read  and  studied  in  Italy  and  France,  but  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  by 
the  medium  of  these  books  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
was  kept  alive.t 

The  advantages  which  were  derived  to  the  Europeans  from  their  intercourse  with 
Asia  were,  however,  of  but  little  moment  compared  to  the  great  events  to  which  I 
alluded  above.  The  first  of  these  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,,  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  The  Greek  monasteries  of  this 
city  had  been  for  some  time  the  refuge  of  the  learned  men  who  had  been  driven 
from  Italy  by  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  that  country  had  been  so  long  engaged. 

♦  Warton'a  Hi»t.  of  Eng.  Poet.  V.  1.  p.  443. 

t  Freindj  p.  547-50.  Btoy,  in  loco.  Aikin's  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med.  in  Gt.  Brit.  p.  8,  9.  Sprengel, 
t.  ii.  p.  4026. 

X  Gibbon,  ch.  Izi.  Sprengel,  sect.  7,  ch.  iii.  I  must  remark  that  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
text,  respecting  the  inflaence  of  the  crusades  on  the  literature  and  science  of  Europe,  differs  in 
lome  degree  from  that  of  Mr.  Mills,  as  stated  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Crusades,  ▼.  il  p.  354-68 
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They  had  taken  with  them  what  they  considered  as  their  most  precious  treasures, 
the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  probably  regarding  them  more  as 
objects  of  curiosity  than  of  real  importance.  These  manuscripts  had  now  been 
buried  for  a  long  time  in  their  libraries,  their  existence  being  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  when  the  .monks  were  expelled  from  their  retreats  by  the  Turkish 
conquerors,  and,  flying  into  Italy,  carried  back  with  them  their  classical  manu- 
scripts. A  spirit  of  improvement  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  this 
country,  which  was  considerably  incited  by  their  guests,  who,  in  their  turn,  by  their 
change  of  situation  and  by  the  new  society  into  which  they  were  introduced,  be- 
came more  aware  of  the  value  of  their  literary  treasures;  while  their  own  acquire- 
ments, limited  as  they  were,  gave  them  a  degree  of  respect  with  their  new  asso- 
ciates which  tended  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  further  improvement.* 

The  other  event  to  which  I  referred,  and  which  occurred  about  thirty  years  s 
the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  one  of  infinitely  more  importance,  1 
in  its  immediate  and  its  ultimate  effects.  Considered  in  all  its  bearings,  both 
moral  and  political,  it  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  which  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  civilized  society.  My  readers  will  not  need  to  be 
informed  that  the  great  event  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Reformation.  Into  the  causes 
of  this  event,  the  motives  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  the  difficulties  with  which 
tliey  had  to  struggle,  and  the  means  by  which  they  succeeded  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  its 
effects  on  science,  and  more  particularly  on  medical  science.  I  have  remarked 
above  that  a  certain  degree  of  mental  exertion  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  this  was  in  some  measure  brought  into  action  by  the  ex- 
citement produced  in  consequence  of  the  crusades,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  were 
thus  prepared  to  receive  the  great  truths  which  were  so  powerfully  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  reformers.  The  first  effect,  however,  of  the  Reformation  was 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  science  and  literature.  The  attention 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  violence  of  theological  controversy,  and  the  civil 
feuds  which  succeeded  put  a  stop  to  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  scholar  and  the 
philosopher.  But  if  a  temporary  pause  was  thus  produced,  the  subsequent  advance 
was  proportionally  rapid.  No  sooner  were  the  minds  of  men  delivered  from  the 
thraldom  of  theological  bigotry,  than  they  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  opinions  on  all  other  subjects  in  philosophy ;  and  although  it 
still  required  the  lapse  of  some  centuries  to  shake  off  the  undue  authority  of  Aris- 
totle and  Galen,  and  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  real  merits,  they  were  at  least 
regarded  as  fair  topics  for  discussion,  while  innovators  were  every  day  rising  up, 
who  ventured  to  question  their  infallibility,  without  the  danger  of  being  stigmatized 
as  schismatics  and  heretics.f 

The  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  "  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc 
of  time  and  barbarism,"  and  which  fortunately  occurred  about  the  same  period, 
most  powerfully  tended  to  co-operate  with  the  labours  of  the  reformers,  both  in 
religion  and  in  science,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  more  readily  communi- 
cating the  result  of  their  inquiries,  and  of  preserving  the  records  of  knowledge 
from  the  danger  which  they  had  lately  experienced  of  being  totally  lost  or 
destroyed.f  One  of  the  first  uses  which  was  made  of  this  important  invention 
was,  not  only  the  multiplication  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  had 
been  brought  by  the  Bvzantine  monks  into  Europe,  but,  by  making  mankind  sen- 
sible of  their  value,  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  manuscripts  were  discovered  of  almost  all  the 
cla.ssical  writings  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession.^  The  munificence,  and 
even  the  voluptuous  extravagance  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  Italian  potentates,  by 
tlic  direct  encouragement  which  they  p^ave  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  power- 
fully coincided  with  the  current  of  public  opinion.  For,  although  by  inciting  the 
daring  spirit  of  Luther  to  take  those  steps  of  open  hostility  against  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  probably  little  contemplated  in  the  first  instance,  they  produced 
effects  very  different  from  those  originally  intended,  yet  they  must  be  considered 

*  Ackermann,  ch.  xzxii.    Cabanis,  ^7.  f  Enfield,  V.  ii.  books,  ch.  iL 

X  For  remarks  on  the  acarcity  and  Talue  of  books,  see  Robertson's  Charles  Y.,  v.  i.  ch.  ▼.  note  10 1 

Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  passim ;  Berington's  Middle  Ages,  book  vi.  p.  507,  8. 
^  Gibbon,  t.  x.  ch.  Ixri.    Warton,  passim.    Behngton,  book  ti.  p.  478  et  seq.    Shepheid's  Life  of 

Poggio,  pasdm.    HaUam*s  Middle  Ages,  v.  iii.  p.  577  et  seq. 
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as  among  the  indirect  causes  which  conspired  to  produce  the  great  mental  revolu- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  science  of  medicine  in  its  various  departments  was  not  slow  in  partaking 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  chang[e  which  we  have  been  describing.  The 
writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  wmch  had  for  some  centuries  been  studied 
through  the  medium  of  Arabic  translations,  or  even  of  Arabic  commentaries,  were 
now  read  in  their  original  language,  or  in  correct  Latin  versions.*  It  was  found 
that  Avic0nna,  Averroes,  and  the  ffreat  luminaries  of  the  Saracenic  schools,  had 
in  many  cases  either  misunderstood  or  perverted  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  Galen, 
and  his  genuine  writings  now  began  to  be  substituted  for  the  imperfect  transcripts 
of  them  which  had  so  long  occupied  their  place.  The  works  of  Hippocrates  were 
also  printed  in  their  original  form ;  but  it  required  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
j|Mntal  education  to  en2U)le  the  buUc  of  medical  readers  to  appreciate  lus  merits, 
V  that,  although  various  editions  pf  his  works  were  printed,  and  learned  treatises 
written  to  explain  them,  Galen  still  retained  the  pre-eminence  in  public  estimation. 

A  practice  began  to  prevail  about  the  fifteenth  century,  which  very  materially 
contnbuted  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine,  and  especially  the  practical  part 
of  it — ^the  publication  of  monographs  of  particular  diseases  and  of  incuvidual  cases, 
with  the  reports  of  hospitals  or  other  public  institutions.  This  plan  was  not, 
indeed,  altogether  new,  for  we  meet  with  narratives  of  cases  even  in  Hippocrates ; 
but  it  had  been  either  misunderstood,  or  had  been  so  much  perverted  from  its 
original  design  and  legitimate  object,  as  to  have  been  rendered  of  little  value. 
Many  of  these  earl^  collections,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  formed  without 
judgment,  and  consisted  rather  of  marvellous  stories  than  of  histories  from  which 
any  practical  inference  could  be  deduced ;  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  inducing 
a  habit  of  observation,  and  of  directing  the  attention  more  to  facts  than  to  mere 
hypotheses.  In  each  succeeding  age  we  find  this  plan  to  have  been  more  gene- 
raUy  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  much  improved  in  its  method : 
80  that  we  may  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  medical 
knowledge  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  modem  times. 

Before  I  close  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  medicine,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  progress  of  chjrmistry,  and  on  the  influence 
which  it  had  on  medical  science.  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  rise 
of  this  science,  and  on  the  progress  which  it  made  among  the  Ar2U)ians,  and  have 
stated  that  it  originated  in  the  futile  and  sordid  desire  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.  In  its  primary  object  it  of  course  totally  failed;  yet  in  the 
numerous  and  laboured  enorts  which  the  alchymists  made  to  accomplish  their 
object,  it  is  admitted  that  they  acquired  considerable  information  about  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  operated,  and  thus  produced  various 
compounds,  principally  of  a  metallic  nature,  which  were  eminently  useful  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  especially  in  pharmacy.  We  further  owe  to  the  Arabian  chymists 
the  discovery  of  the  process  of  distillation,  and  the  art  of  preparing  extracts ; 
they  introduced  the  use  of  sugar  into  pharmacy  instead  of  honey,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  syrups  and  conserves ;  they  seem  to  have  made  some  approach  to  the 
formation  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  have  procured  several  of  the  earthy  and 
neutral  salts. 

The  art  of  alchymy  was  early  transferred  into  the  different  countries  of  Eurqpe, 
and  was  pursued  with  as  much  ardour  as  by  the  Arabians,  and  perhaps  with  even 
more  superstition  and  credulity.  Some  of  the  alchymists  acauired,  during  their 
lifetime,  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unphilosophical 
nature  of  their  occupation,  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history 
of  science.  Albertus  Magnus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Raymond  Lully,  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  and  Amoldus  of  Villanova,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Barcelona, 
all  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  left  behind  them  writings  which, 
although  they  are  encumbered  with  t  mass  of  folly  and  mysticism,  exhibit  in  a 
certain  degree  the  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  together  with  an  ample  share 
of  industry  and  patient  investigation.t    In  the  same  age  lived  Roger  Bacon :  he 

*  There  is  reason  to  belicTe  that  Greek  was  little  read  in  any  part  of  Europe  until  after  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1453 ;  Ockley,  prpf.  p.  zii. 

t  Freind,  p.  543-5.  Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "  Albert."  Eloy,  '*  Amauld  de  Villeneuf.**  Moreii,  art. 
**  Albert,"  t.  i.  p.  209 ;  and  *'  Amaud  de  ViUeneuf,"  t.  i.  p.  34i8, 7.  Ackennann,  6. 446,  7.  Berington, 
book  ▼.  p.  370.  Sprrogel,  t.  ii.  p.  437-443.  Blnmenbach,  f.  120-3.  Jhimer's  Modeni  Histonr  of  £ng- 
Iwd,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  7, 8. 
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may  be  classed  among  the  alchymists,  inasmuch  as  he  adopted  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  practices ;  but  in  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  upon  his  experimental  researches,  he  exhibited  a  genius  which  far  oat- 
stripped  the  age  in  which  he  lived.*  The  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  the  object 
of  so  much  painful  research,  besides  its  property  of  producing  gold,  was  supposed 
also  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  all  diseases,  and  hence  obtained  the  title  of 
the  universal  medicine.  This  vain  and  fantastical  notion  was  indirectly  the  cause 
of  some  pharmaceutical  discoveries;  for  to  this  we  may  consider •ourselveB 
indebted  for  the  mercurial  preparations,  and  for  the  experiments  of  Basil  ValentinA 
on  antimony,  which  led  to  their  introduction  into  medicine  about  the  end  ot  the^ 
fourteenth  century. 

Among  the  distmguishing  features  of  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arriTed 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  various  universities  which  were  established^ 
many  of  the  great  cities  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  the  medicV 
chairs,  in  most  cases,  formed  a  very  distinguished  part.  I  have  already  had  occ|^ 
sion  to  mention  the  university  of  Salerno,  which  was  the  first  of  these  establish* 
ments  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  next  in  order  of  time 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Montpellier,  which  is  said  to  have  been  established 
not  lon^  after  that  of  Salerno,  and  which  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation, 
which  it  maintained  for  many  centuries.  We  are  informed  that  Bologna  hid 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  school  of  medicine  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
that  about  half  a  century  later  medical  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  universities 
of  Vienna  and  Paris ;  and  that  about  the  same  time  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  Padua,  Pavia,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  most  of  the  other  cities  of 
Italy,  which  each  of  them  acauired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation,  necessarily 
varying  with  the  abilities  and  characters  of  their  professors,  but  all  contributing  to 
advance  medical  science,  both  by  the  actual  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  in  removing  the  undue  veneration  that  was  still 
paid  to  the  writers  of  antiquity.f  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  progress  of  litera^ 
ture  and  science  was  much  more  tardy.  The  natural  sciences  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  an  object  of  attention,  and  medicine  was  still  strictly  confined  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Galen,  or  even  to  those  of  his  Arabic  translators.  The 
only  exception  of  which  our  country  can  boast  is  Linacre,  a  native  of  Canterbury, 
who,  after  studying  at  Oxford,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  tiie  ^ 
court  of  Florence,  where  he  acquired  a  portion  of  that  love  of  literature  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  family  of  the  Medici.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal  household,  and  employed  his  influence  in  ■ 
establishing  medical  professorships  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ^ 
and  in  forming  the  foundation  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.J 

From  the  various  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  probably  from  some 
others  of  less  moment,  a  spirit  of  general  improvement  now  began  to  manifest  it- 
self; the  arts  and  sciences  gradually  revived ;  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  was 
studied  on  a  more  correct  plan  and  with  a  more  enlightened  object,  and  medicine 
was  not  slow  in  partaking  of  the  beneficial  influence.  One  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  this  improvement  was  an  increasing  relish  for  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  revival  of  his  method  of  studying  and  practising  me(hcine.  The  taste  for 
complicated  theory  and  refined  speculation  gradually  decUned,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  value  of  correct  observation  and  an  accurate  detail  of  facts  began 
to  be  duly  estimated. 

A  circumstance  which  tended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  shake  the  authority  of 

♦  Freind,  p.  537-543.     Campbell,  Biog.  Brit,  in  loco.     Bale,  Scrip.  Illust.  Brit.  p.  342-4.     CaTe, 
Hist  Lit.  t  ii.  p.  324-6.    B— '"  '-  ' —     ^'--    '-  ' —     o^—^-  u-^i-  -  -  o^o    \t.ii — ,.  mr  ,j.. 
Ages,  vol.  ill.  p.  539,  note. 
Oxford,  by  Gutch,  vol.  i.  p 
in  loco.    Suard,  Biog.  Univ.,  in  loco. 

t  The  dates  of  the  establishment  of  the  various  universities  may  be  found  in  Eloy,  t.  iii.  p.  223. 
The  learned  work  of  Tiraboechi,  "  Storia  della  Literatura  Italiana,'^  contains  the  most  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  die  universities  of  that  country.  See  also  Lauth,  Hist.  d'Anatomie,  liv.  v.  part  4. 
sect.  1.  ^.  2. 

X  Freind,  p.  587-591.  We  here  lose  the  assistance  of  this  learned  and  judicious  historian.  Eloy, 
in  loco.  Caoanis,  p.  144, 5.  Sprengel,  t  ii.  p.  8.  Aikin^s  Bio^.  Mem.  of  Med.  p.  28-47.  In  connection 
with  Linacre  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Key,  Kaye,  or,  as  it  was  latinized,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  Gains,  whose  libewlity  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  deserves  honourable  mention. 
Aikin,  Biog.  Mem.  p.  103-136 ;  and  Gen.  Biog.,  in  loco.    Eloy,  in  loco. 
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Galen,  and  to  diminish  the  veneration  in  which  his  opinions  had  been  held  for  so 
many  ages,  was  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Chyaiical  Physicians.  After  chymistry 
had  been  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  processes  of  pharmacy, 
it  was  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  of  the  operation 
of  morbid  causes  upon  the  living  system.  The  theories  of  these  chymical  physi- 
cians we  now  regard  as  altogether  false  and  inapplicable ;  but  they  were  advanced 
with  so  much  confidence  that  they  obtained  many  adherents,  and  for  some  time 
the  opinions  of  the  medical  world  were  divided  between  the  rival  doctrines  of  the 
Galenists  and  the  Chymists. 

Among  the  most  noted  supporters  of  the  chymical  theoiy  was  Paracelsus,  an 
individual  whose  claim  to  our  notice  depends  more  upon  his  consummate  van- 
ity and  presumption  than  upon  his  abihties  and  acquirements.  His  professed 
object  was  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Galenists ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  hold  forth  the  most  absurd  claims,  and  to  practise  the  basest 
arts  of  quackery.  He  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  the  elixir  vitae,  the  universal 
remedy,  of  which  mankind  had  been  so  lon^  in  search ;  and  he  publicly  burned  the 
writings  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  because,  in  consequence  of  nis  discovery,  they 
were  of  no  further  use.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  in  what  degree  Para- 
celsus was  actually  the  dupe  of  his  own  folly ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  his  eUxir,  his  own  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight, 
served  to  humble  the  confidence  of  his  followers,  and  to  reduce  his  reputation  to 
its  real  standard. 

But  although  the  personal  character  of  Paracelsus  received  an  irreparable  shock 
by  this  event,  his  doctrines  continued  to  attract  a  number  of  zealous  advocates. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  doctrines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  but  a  few 
words  in  this  place.  The  leading  principle  of  the  Chymists  was,  that  the  living 
body  is  subject  to  the  same  chymical  laws  with  inanimate  matter,  and  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  may  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  these  laws.  The 
proofs  which  they  adduced  in  favour  of  this  principle,  and  the  illustrations  which 
they  gave  of  the  nature  of  these  laws,  were  completely  futile  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  strength  of  their  reasoning  was  much  more  appa- 
rent in  the  mode  by  which  they  attempted  to  controvert  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Galenists,  than  in  the  direct  arguments  which  they  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
their  own  doctrine.  In  truth,  the  chymical  elements  of  Paracelsus  were  at  least 
as  hypothetical  as  the  physiological  elements  of  Galen,  and  were  even  less  appU- 
eable  to  the  explanation  of  the  vital  actions  of  organized  beincs.  The  only  obliga- 
rion  which  we  owe  to  the  chymical  physicians  is  the  introduction  into  medicine 
af  certain  substances,  chiefly  metallic  preparations,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
enlightened  practitioners  of  modem  times,  have  proved  very  valuable  additions 
to  the  matena  medica.* 

After  the  death  of  Paracelsus,  his  peculiar  theories  fell  into  disrepute  and  were 
little  attended  to ;  but  the  sect  of  the  chymical  physicians  continued  to  flourish 
even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  when  we  meet  with  many  examples  of 
men  of  learning  and  sagacity  who  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  economy  by  the  laws  of  chymistry.  To  the  visionary  speculations  of  the 
Chymists  there  was  united  a  large  portion  of  superstition  and  mysticism ;  and  so 
much  did  this  feehng  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  even  the  men  who 
were  most  illustrious  for  their  learning  and  science  were  either  actually  infected 
with  these  notions,  or  did  not  venture  so  far  to  oppose  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  contemporaries  as  to  avow  their  disbelief  of  them.  Astrology  and  magic 
were  generally  practised  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  while  various 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  observed,  which  implied  the  belief  of  supernatural 
agency,  but  which,  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  was  supposed  to  be  a  constant  and 
necessary  part  of  the  process. 

Before  we  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  must  notice  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  about  this  period,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
some  very  formidable  diseases  made  their  appearance  in  Europe,  the  origin  of 
which  is  stiU  very  obscure,  after  all  the  discussion  and  investigation  that  has 

*  Le  Clerc,  p.792  et  seq.  Barchusen,  Diss.  19.  Coming,  cap.  xi.  ^.  16,  17.  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  t 
IL  p.  2  et  seq  Eloy,  in  loco.  Sprengel,  sect  ix.  ch.  2.  Cwanis,  sect.  ix.  Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med. 
foL  il  p.  197-209.  Enfield,  tcI.  ii.  p.  451-4.  Aikin*s  Oen.  Biog.,  in  loco.  Bhmienback,  InmL  ^ 
IMl    Renaaldin.BH>g.  Unit    <*  Pancelse." 
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taken  place  t^itpk&Stig  tbem.    Amon^  these^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  what 

L  was  termed  the  Sudor  Anghcanu^,  which  is  first  mentioned  about  the  end  of  the 

[  fifteenth  century,  and  which,  for  about  fifty  year^T  raged  at  intervals  with  extreme 

[  violence  in  England  and  in  some  other  countries  in  the  west  of  Europe.*    In  the 

I  fifteenth  century  we  have  the  first  correct  degcription  of  the  hooping-cough  i  and 

from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  contemporary  writers,  it  would 

appear  that  it  was  considered  by  them  as  a  new  disease.    The  sea-seurvy,  if  not 

entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  at  least  not  distinctly  recognised  nntil  this 

period,  so  that,  if  it  existed  previouslyt  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  less  violent  in 

its  effecis:  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed,  with  great  pi au si bi lily,  to  the 

spirit  of  naval  enterprise  which  sprang  up  at  this  period,  and  which  led  to  the  im- 

dertaking  of  long  voyages.t 

The  great  number  of  establishments  which  were  formed  during  the  dark  ages  for 
the  cure  of  leprosy,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  proof  that  it  was  a  new  disease 
in  Europe,  imported,  as  was  imagined,  from  Asia  by  the  crusaders.  There  has  been 
much  nosological  discussion  concerning  the.  exact  nature  of  ihc  disease  to  which  this 
term  ought  to  be  applied  ;  whether  there  were  actually  two  species  of  leprosy, 
one  of  wluch  was  indigenous  in  the  East,  and  another  species  m  Europe.  Some 
writers  have  conceived  that  a  combination  of  the  two  was  produced  at  this  period, 
while  others,  a^ain,  have  supposed  that  the  disease  had  previously  existed  in  Eu- 
rope, but  that,  m  consequence  of  the  greater  degree  of  communication  between 
the  dififerent  parts  of  it,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  crusades,  the  disease  was 
either  more  extensively  propagated,  or  at  least  was  brought  more  into  notice,  and 
that  more  active  means  were  therefore  ctnployed  for  its  relief. J 

U  was  about  the  same  period,  when  ihe  western  part  of  the  old  continent  was  in 
[  its  loweal  gtate  of  degradation,  that  wc  hear  of  the  ravages  of  those  varieties  of 
fever  cmphaiically  styled  the  plague,  which  were  described  in  the  thirteenth,  four* 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  cenlnriea  as  invading  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
aweeping  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.^    The  accounts  which  we 
have  of  these  epidemics  would  indicate  that  they  were  not  an  absolutely  new  dlseji^, 
but  that  the  symptoms  were  modified  and  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
.  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  a? 
I  the  physicuL  and  moral  condition  of  nations  has  been  ameliorated,  the  occurrence 
I  f^f  these  diseases  has  become  proportionally  rare,  so  that  we  conceive  them  f  ■  fN 
i  Inmost  incompatible  with  the  improvements  in  civilization  and  in  medical  p^' 
"  Trhich  exist  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  leprosy  and  the 
plaj^e,  there  is  another  disease  where,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  symptoms,  jtA  ■ 
I  decidedly  contagious  nature,  the  ordinary  method  of  its  propagation,  and  the  unUJ 

rersality  of  its  occurrence,  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Europe 
[  with  more  certainty.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 
fiftcenlb  centur}'-  that  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  were  first  recognised  in  Italyg  from 
which  country  the  disease  very  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Con* 
cerning  its  primary  origin  much  controversy  has  taken  place ;  many  wniers  have 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  brought  into  Europe  from  America  by  Columbus .  but 
this  opinion,  which  was  at  one  time  pretiy  generally  received,  is  now  abandoned, 
nor  arc  we  able  lo  offer  any  plausible  conjecture  respecting  its  introduction  from 
Imoy  other  quarter. 

I      The  same  difficulty,  indeed,  exiats  in  this  case  aa  in  that  of  all  those  diseases 
I  which  are  produced  by  no  cause  except  by  a  specific  contagion*     Almost  evory 
^individual  is  obnoxious  to  them  Upon  the  application  of  this  cause,  and  this  liability 
^tppears  lo  be  little  aJfected  by  constitution,  age,  habits  of  life,  cHmatet  and  other 
external  circumstances.     The  question  is,  how  wore  they  first  produced  1     It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  the  first  created  individual  was  bom  with  all  thes-e  diseaset  J 
upon  him,  yet  we  know  of  no  distinct  cause  now  in  operation  which  could,  in  the  j 
first  instance,  have  generated  them.    These  remarks  apply  to  the  snudl-pox  andj 
the  measles,  whicti,  as  was  stated  above,  were  first  known  to  the  Europeans  about 

•-  SeiinuTt,  De  Feb.  lib.  iv.  cip.  15.    Ffoind,  p.  507, 8.    Flotiquei,  **  Tthtis  Sudatcwia,"  t  ii.  p*  i€i 
Culten'ji  S*ifnopRis,  t.  ii.  p.  TI,  fi.    SjirttigeU  t  iL  p,  491-4. 
f  Frf-m(fp  p,  bm.    Springe  I,  t  ii.  p.  4M-6. 
t  Sptungel,  t  IL  p.  371^. 
^  Pknquet,  '■  Febrii  Mulgna,"*  and  **  FetUi,'*  in  Imo.    CuUenp  t.  Ii.  |^  T4r-7,  139^1. 
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the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  it  applies  perhaps  still  more  remarkably  to  the 
case  of  sjTphilis.  This  point  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  mysteries  of  which 
at  present  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  solution.  It  is  true  that  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  this  disease  is  recorded  to  have  first  made  its  appearance  were 
grossT^r  licentious,  and  in  many  respects  unfavourable  to  health ;  but  still  we  see 
no  satisfactory  reason  why  the  specific  poison  of  this  disease  should  have  been 
^nerated ;  yet  it  appears  impossible  to  conceive  that,  if  it  had  previously  existed, 
it  could  have  remained  for  any  length  of  time  unknown  or  undescribed.* 

I  have  now  brought  down  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine  to  the  period 
when  the  light  of  improvement  was  bursting  forth  from  various  quarters,  when  men 
were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  different  departments  of  science  upon  a 
plan  which,  although  not  free  from  error,  was  more  correct  than  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  which,  by  a  slow  but  steady  process,  led  to  the  establishment  ot  those 
IHrinciples  which  eventually  produced  the  complete  triumph  of  truth  and  philosophy 
over  error  and  superstition. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ticoenl  View  of  the  State  of  Medicine  daiing  the  Sixteenth  Centoiy—ReTival  of  the  Hippocratean 
School — Account  of  the  Oalenists— the  Chymista— The  Anatomiata— Veaaiiaa,  Fallopina,  Eo- 
ttachina. 

I  HAVE  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  taste  for  the  clas- 
sical writers  of  antiquity  was  gradually  developed  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
I  stated  that  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  science,  the  Greek 
writers  began  to  be  studied  in  the  original,  instead  of  their  being  read  through  the 
medium  of  translations  and  commentaries.  As  this  taste  was  further  matured,  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  continued  to  rise  into  estimation  in  preference  to  those  of 
Galen,  and  a  new  school  of  medicine  was  formed,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
Hippocratean,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  proceed  upon  the  inductive 
principle,  of  first  ascertaining  facts,  and  by  their  generalization  to  form  the  theory. 
That  m  every  instance  they  adhered  to  this  plan  we  cannot  affirm :  indeed  we 
have  too  many  instances  where  they  forgot  or  misapplied  their  own  principles,  but 
itill  Uie  importance  of  accurate  observation  was  generally  admitted,  and  althoug:h 
mankind  could  not  at  once  abandon  their  former  errors,  they  became  aware  of  their 
existence,  and  of  the  method  by  which  they  might  be  corrected. 

The  contest  between  the  Galenists  and  the  Chymists,  which  agitated  the  whole 
medical  world  during  the  fifteenth  century,  was  indeed  still  maintained  through  the 
sixteenth ;  but  it  was  conducted  upon  more  rational  principles,  and  by  men  of  more 
enlarged  and  more  enlightened  views.  The  Galenists  were  for  the  most  part 
more  scientific  and  learned  than  their  adversaries ;  they  consisted  of  the  professors 
in  the  universities,  and  what  may  be  styled  the  regular  practitionera :  and  although 
they  were  still  strongly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  their  master,  they  did  not  omit 
to  collect  facts  and  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Their  practice  may  be 
characterized  as  being  at  the  same  time  complicated  and  inert;  their  materia 
medica  was  principally  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  their  prescrip- 
tions were  long  and  multifarious,  consisting  of  a  prodigious  number  of  articles, 
combined  togeUier  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  probable  operation  of  the  compound,  their  indications,  at  the  same  time,  being 
derived  from  an  incorrect  hypothesis,  and  being  often  either  unintelligible  or  im- 
practicable. 

The  Chymists  were  the  bold  empirics  of  the  day,  without  learning  or  experience ; 
but  they  endeavomred  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  confidence  and  temerity,  and  by 

*  Freind,  p.  568-583.  Aatrac,  De  Horbia  Veneriia.  Hunter,  on  the  Yen.  Dii.  p.  9, 10 .  Sprengel, 
t  ii.  p.  499,  et  aeq.  Plouqaet,  '*  Syphilia,  HiBtoria,"  &c.,  in  loco.  Black'a  Hiat  of  Medicine,  p 
147-155. 
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these  formidable  weapons  they  froquently  triumplicd  over  their  adversaries.  They 
discarded  the  long  prescriptions  of  the  Galenisls,  rejected  many  of  the  articles  of 
their  phartnajcopteiai  while  they  introduced  the  active  melalhc  preparations,  and 
nvtide  free  use  of  the  most  powerful  remedic.'*!  of  ail  kinds*  The  riviil  seets  mu- 
luiLlIy  upbraided  each  other  with  the  injurious  effect  of  their  reHpectivp  plwn«  of 
treatmctit,  and  probably  there  was  but  tcK>  much  foumhition  for  their  n*  -  . ; 

for  if  on  the  one  hajid  the  Chyraists,  by  rheir  rashness  comuiiUed  i  il 

bhmders^  the  Galcnists.  by  their  feeble  remedies,  must  have  frequenUy  i:  ,  •  •  m 
sn induing  disease  or  arresting  its  progress. 

It  appears  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Chymists,  like  the  analogous  charaeteis  jii 
the  preseni  d^y,  acquired  a  j^reat^-r  share  of  popvilnrily  than  their  opponents.  Their 
arrogant  pretensions,  the  more  decisive  and  intelli^ble  nature  of  their  indications* 
coupled  with  the  artifices  which  tliey  practised  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring 
popularity,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  more  learned  and  more  dig- 
nified rivals;  who  were  both  unable  and  unwilhng  to  contend  with  them  iu  the  ntce 
of  empiricism.  By  degrees,  however,  the  chymical  physicians  rendered  themselves 
more  worthy  of  the  pnblie  estimation,  by  making  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of 'their  art;  the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone 
was  gradually  abandoned;  and  although  many  of  the  doctrines  which  they  siiH 
professed  were  altogether  unfounded»  they  were  less  palpably  absurd  than  those 
of  their  predecessors. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
which  contributed  to  produce  a  most  important  reform  in  the  science  of  medicine 
— I  refer  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy.     With  a  very  few  exceptions,  winch 
have  been  noticed  above,  duriog  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  since  the 
I  death  of  Oalen,  very  little  advance  had  been  made  in  our  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  body-     The  professors  of  the  Arabian  school,  with  their  successors 
in  Italy  and  France,  for  the  most  part  contented  themselves  with  copying  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancients,  without  ever  calhng  in  question  their  accuracy^  oi 
endeavouring  to  confirm  or  refute  them  by  their  own  observations.     Even  after  the 
examination  of  the  human  subject  had  been  practised  for  some  time,  and  its  neces- 
sity generally  acknowledged,  il  was  long  before  mankind  could  so  far  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  authority  as  to  admit  that  any  imperfection  could  exist 
.  in  the  works  of  Galen,  or  that  his  descriptions  were  not  to  be  preferred  even  to  the 
I  evidence  of  the  senses. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will 
asaist  us  in  our  progress  if  we  arrange  the  principal  authors  under  the  three  classes 
Of  the  Physicians  strictly  so  caUed,  the  Chymists,  and  the  Anatomists*     lender 
\  the  first  head  we  purpose' to  include  both  the  writers  who  still  adhered  implicitly 
to  the  tenets  of  Galen,  and  those  who,  paying  less  regard  to  mere  authority,  de- 
voted themselves  more  to  observing  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
I  Hippncratean  school.     Of  these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  by  their  chamctei 
or  writings  were  Comarus  and  Mercurialis  in  Italy,  Hollerius,  Femel,  and  Duret  in 
L  France,  Lommius  and  Forest  in  HoUaiid,  Sennert,  Plater^  and  Fofe«  in  Germany, 
'  and  Linacre  in  England** 

The  limits  lo  wTuch  I  am  necessarily  confined  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
any  detail  of  the  individual  merits  of  these  authors,  or  into  any  analysis  of  theirl 
writings  or  opinions.     For  the  most  part,  they  were  possessed  of  a  c am petentl 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature^  and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Breeki 
'physicians;  many  of  them  were  professors  in  universities  or  leathers  of  medicine, 
Iknd  engaged  in  e^ensive  practice.     They  were  genemlly  diligent  collectors  of 
'  fads,  and  many  of  them  voluminous  -writers,  either  publishing  their  own  observa- 
tions, or  commenting  oji  the  ajicients.     Their  practice  was,  m  a  great  me;isure, 
taken  from  Galen ^  with  the  additions  that  had  beim  derived  from  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Arabiatis,  and  in  a  few  instances  from  the  Chymists ;  but  these  latter 
were  regarded  as  dangerous  and  empirical,  and  it  was  noi  until  tliey  had  been  long 
sanctioned  by  popular  use  that  they  wore  received  into  the  authorized  pliarmaco- 
pteias*    The  actual  advance  which  the  practice  of  medicine  received  from  iheae 
authors  was  not  very  consid<?rable ;  but  by  their  learning  and  diligence,  and  their 
general  respectability,  they  contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  the  professioni 

y  *  Sprenfel,  i  ii  pu«un.    CdiaiiiA,  ck  ii  ^.  10. 
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Txud  to  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  the  improvements  in  science  which  were 
gradually  unfolded  in  the  next  century,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  department  of 
medicine. 

With  respect  to  the  Chymists  of  this  period,  although  they  composed  a  numerous 
and  active  body,  yet  there  is  none  of  them  whose  name  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
above  his  feUows  to  require  being  particularized  in  this  place.  As  science  and 
knowledge  gradually  advanced,  the  absurdity  of  their  speculations  was  more  gene- 
rally perceived,  and  their  pursuits  were  either  abandoned,  or  were  directed  by  a 
more  philosophical  spirit ;  and  although  the  search  after  the  universal  medicme 
was  not  entirely  discarded,  they  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  inquiring  into 
the  chymical  constitution  of  the  body,  and  investigating  the  changes  that  were 
induced  in  it  by  disease.  This  investigation  was,  indeed,  attended  with  little 
succeas ;  their  experiments  were  crude  and  imperfect,  and  their  modes  of  analysis 
altogether  inefficient.  But  still  some  important  observations  were  made,  and  new 
processes  were  invented,  and  the  foundation  began  to  be  laid  for  the  more  enlight- 
ened views  of  their  successors  in  the  succeeding  century. 

But  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  science  of  medicine  by  the  labours  of  the 
Chymists  was  trifling  and  uncertain  compared  to  the  great  and  direct  advance  which 
was  produced  by  the  researches  of  the  Anatomists.  Some  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  structure  of  the  body  by  the  earlier  Italians,  and  they  had  even  ventured,  in 
a  few  instances,  to  dissect  the  human  subject ;  yet  scarcely  any  discovery  or  any 
improvement  deserving  of  notice  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  when  Vesalius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entered  upon  his  career  of  inquiry.  He 
was  the  first  anatomist  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  a  blind  veneration  for  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  who  ventured  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  writings  of  Galen.  Vesalius  prosecuted  his 
researches  with  unwearied  diligence ;  and,  disregarding  the  obloquy  which  was 
heaped  upon  him,  he  succeeded  in  publishing  an  anatomical  work,  which  at  this 
day  we  behold  with  admiration,  and  which  maintains  its  character  as  a  faithful 
transcript  of  nature.* 

But  the  reputation  of  Galen  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  affected  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  observations  of  any  single  individual,  however  highly  he 
might  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries.  Long  and  acrimonious 
discussions  occurred  between  the  defenders  and  tne  opposers  of  Galen,  some  main- 
taining that  his  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  the  bodFwere  absolutely  perfect,  while 
others  undertook  to  prove,  by  direct  and  palpable  wts,  that  Galen's  knowledge  of 
the  human  form  was  not  complete.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  had 
seldom  examined  the  human  subject,  and  that  his  descriptions  were  frequently 
taken  from  apes  and  monkeys ;  an  imputation  which  was  firmly  denied  by  his 
zealous  advocates.  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  and  others  of  great  and  deserved  repu- 
tation for  their  anatomical  skill,  undertook  the  defence  of  Galen ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  that  the  truth  was  established,  and  that  it  was 
agreed  that  the  anatomy  of  the  ancients  was  in  many  parts  imperfect,  and  that  the 
errors  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Vesalius  actually  existed. f  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpos^o  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  labours  of  the 
individual  anatomist^^r  to  mention  in  detail  the  successive  improvements  which 
were  effected  in  their  department.  With  respect  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  is  my  more  immediate  object,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  effected  any 
direct  improvement;  but  they  contributed  indirectly  to  its  advancement,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  completely  establishing  the  important  point,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  were  not  to  be  considered  as  infallible,  but  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  free  inquiry. 

*  Eloy,  *'  y^sale."  Haller,  Bib.  Anat  lib.  4.  ^.  163.  t.  L  p.  180  et  seq.  Sprengel,  t  iv.  p.  5^ ; 
Douglas,  Bibliogr.  Anat.  p.  64-73.    Renauldin,  Biog.  UniT.  *<  V^sale.*' 

t  Haller,  Bib.  Chir.  lib.  5.  "  Schola  Italica ;"  and  Bib.  Anat  lib.  5.  *'  Schola  Italica.''  Fallopius, 
^.  200.  t.  L  p.  218  et  seq.  Eustachius,  ^.  206.  t  i.  p.  233  et  seq.  Douglas,  Bibliogr.  Anat  in  Fallopio^ 
p.  94-6,  et  in  Eustachio,  p.  98-100. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

State  of  Medicine  during  the  Seventeenth  Centaiy— The  Chymical  and  Mathematical  Sects— Pmi 

gress  of  Anatomy— Fanatics— Chymical  Physicians— Sylyius—Willia— Sydenham— Mathematietl 
hysicians. 

All  the  changes  of  opinion  which  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  continued  to  advance  with  an  accelerated  progress  during  the  seventeenth 
The  preference  which  was  given  to  Hippocrates  over  Galen  was  daily  gaining 
ground,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  the  habit  of  correct  observation  was  con- 
nrmed,  and  the  value  of  the  observations  was  more  justly  appreciated. 

In  the  mean  time  anatomy  was  making  rapid  strides,  being  a  science  which 
depended  more  immediately  upon  the  accumulation  of  matters  of  fact,  which 
required  for  their  attainment  little  more  than  industry  and  mere  observation,  erron 
were  more  readily  discarded  than  on  those  subjects  in  which  much  reasoning  vras 
necessary,  and  in  which  it  was  rather  an  inference  from  facts  than  the  facts  them- 
selves which  constituted  the  object  of  the  investigation.  The  investiffations  of 
the  anatomists  extended  to  every  part  and  structure  of  the  body ;  the  forms  and 
texture  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  and  the  various  viscera 
were  each  in  their  turn  made  the  subject  of  particular  and  minute  examination  by 
some  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  age.  These  labours  were  amply  rewarded  by  tha 
splendid  discovery  of  the  circulation  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent 
system  by  Asselli,  Rudbeck,  and  Bartholine ;  while  the  structure  and  office  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  heart,  were  explained  by  Malpighi* 
Hooke,  Mayow,  and  their  associates.* 

With  respect  to  the  chymists  of  this  period,  their  opinions  were  gradually  dis- 
engaged from  the  tissue  of  mystery  and  credulity  in  which  they  had  been  so  long 
involved,  when  about  the  midBe  of  the  century  the  science  was  finally  placed 
upon  its  correct  philosophical  basis  by  the  genius  of  Boyle.  He  correctly  regarded 
it  as  an  investigation  into  the  change  of  properties  which  bodies  experience  by 
their  action  upon  each  other,  and  he  pursued  the  investigation,  not  by  presupposing 
the  existence  of  certain  occult  causes  and  hypothetical  agencies,  but  by  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  effects  which  bodies  actually  produce  upon  each  other, 
when  placed  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  action.t 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  science  of  chymistry  gen- 
erally, and  more  especially  the  sect  of  the  chymical  physicians,  was  purifying 
itself  of  its  grosser  errors,  we  meet  with  not  unfrequent  instances  where  it  con- 
tinued to  be  combined  with  a  singular  degree  of  fanaticiaik.  There  was  indeed* 
no  period,  since  the  time  of  Paracelsus,  when  there  were  more  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  and  in  no  countiy  were  they  more  notorious 
than  in  England.  The  writings  of  Fludd,  who  practised  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  afford  a  curious  compound  of  learning  and  foUy, 
of  profound  erudition,  united  to  an  implicit  faith  in  astrology  and  in  all  the  cabalis 
tic  opinions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.!  Perhaps  a  still  more  remarkable  example  of 
this  combination  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Kenelm  Digby,  a  man  of  rank  and  of 
refined  education,  who,  during  his  travels  on  the  continent,  became  initiated  into 
this  mysterious  chymical  philosophy,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  specimen  of  his 
opinions  by  publishing  an  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  sympathetic  powder.^ 

*  The  fourth  Tolume  of  Sprengel  is  principally  occupied  with  a  luminous  view  of  the  anatomical 
discoveries  of  this  period. 

t  Campbell,  Bio^.  Brit  in  loco.  Halier,  Bib.  Med.  hb.  iz.  6.  702,  t.  iii.  p.  lOg-13.  Nicholson, 
Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco.  MorelJ,  Brewster's  Encyc.  in  loco.  Suard  et  Cuvier,  Biog.  Universelle, 
in  loco. 

t  Enfield,  ▼.  ii.  p.  454,  5.  Sprengel,  t.  t.  p.  6-9.  Eloy,  in  loco ;  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  t.  ii.  p.  4G9. 
Aikin*s  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med.  p.  271-5.    Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  303-5. 

^  Sprengel,  t  v.  p.  9 ;   Eloy,  in  loco ;   Campbell,  Biog.  Brit  in  loca    Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco 
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Another  of  these  individuals  who  obtained  great  celebrity  was  Valentine  Greatriz, 
who  cured  aH  diseases  by  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  and  who  even  ventured  to 
oppose  his  power  in  this  respect  to  the  royal  touch  of  Charles. •  These  circum- 
stances are  interesting,  not  merely  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
but  as  displaying  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  demon- 
strating the  difficulty  which  exists  in  eradicating  from  it  errors  and  follies,  even 
the  most  gross  and  palpable,  when  they  have  once  become  deeply  rooted. f 

While  what  may  be  more  strjctly  termed  chymistry  was  advancing  into  the 
state  of  a  science,  a  combination  was  formed  between  its  principles  and  those  of 
physiology,  which  gave  rise  to  the  new  sect  of  the  chymical  physicians.  Their 
Icaiing  doctrine  was,  that  the  operations  of  the  living  body  are  all  guided  by 
elpDical  actions,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  and  the  most  universal  is 
fermentation.  The  states  of  health  and  of  disease  were  supposed  to  be  ultimately 
referrible  to  certain  fermentations,  which  took  place  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids, 
while  these  fluids  themselves  were  the  result  of  specific  fermentations,  by  which 
they  were  elaborated  from  the  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  Aeain, 
certain  humours  were  supposed  to  be  naturally  acid,  and  others  naturally  alkdine, 
and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominated,  so  certain  specific  dis- 
eases were  the  result,  which  were  to  be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  remedies 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  that  of  the  disease  in  question.  According  to  the  theory 
of  the  chymical  physicians,  fever  was  supposed  to  originate  in  an  acid  condition 
of  the  humours,  and  was  consequently  to  be  cured  by  alkalies :  and  in  conformity 
with  what  is  so  often  found  to  take  place  in  tracing  the  history  of  medicine,  they 
discovered  that  alkalies  were  actually  the  most  efiicacious  remedies  for  fever. 

The  individual  who  may  be  considered  as  having  first  given  a  connected  and 
consistent  view  of  the  theory  of  the  medical  chymists  is  Sylvius.  He  was  bom 
at  Hanau  in  Flanders  in  1614;  he  graduated  in  the  university  of  Basil,  practised 
for  some  time  at  Amsterdam,  and  finally  was  apoointed  to  fil  the  chair  of  prac- 
tical medicine  at  Leyden,  where  by  his  genius  and  eloquence  he  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  popul^ty.  From  this  circumstance  his  pecuUar  opinions  obtained  a 
very  extensive  Ifirculation,  and  the  hypothesis  of  fermentation,  with  the  acid  and 
alkaline  states  of  the  fluids,  after  some  time  became  the  fashionable  doctrine  of 
the  French  and  the  German  physicians,  and  had  many  zealous  defenders  in  our 
own  country .{ 

One  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  advocates  of  the  chymical  doctrines  of 
medicine  was  our  learned  countryman  Willis.  He  was  only  a  few  years  younger 
than  Sylvius,  and  was  early  in  Ufe  attached  to  the  science  of  chymistry,  which  ne 
afterward  applied  with  much  ingenuity  to  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal  economy.  In  the  year  1659  he  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  fermen- 
tation and  on  fever,  the  dbject  of  which  is  to  prove  that  every  organ  of  the  body 
has  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  fermentation,  and  that  a  morbid  state  of  these 
ferments  is  the  cause  of  all  diseases.  The  hypothesis  is  in  itself  totally  false, 
bat  it  is  supported  by  considerable  ingenuity,  and  his  works  are  of  real  value,  as 
containing  an  accurate  account  of  the  phenomena  of  disease.  WiUis  was  also 
the  author  of  some  treatises  of  very  considerable  merit  on  the  nervous  system, 
adS  on  various  physiological  topics,  by  which  his  reputation  is  amply  supported  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  philosophers  of  the  age.^ 

The  reputation  of  Willis  has,  however,  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  still 
higher  reputation  of  Sydenham,  a  man  scarcely  inferior  to  any  that  has  passed 
UMer  our  review.  He  has  been  frequently  styled  the  English  Hippocrates,  and 
there  are  various  points  of  analogy  between  them,  both  as  to  general  character, 
and  as  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  viewing  the  operations  of  the  animal  frame. 
The  writings  of  Sydenham,  like  those  of  his  great  predecessor,  abound  in  theory, 
but  they  also  resemble  those  of  Hippocrates,  in  containing  the  most  accurate  detail 

Nouv.  Diet  Hist  in  loco.  Aikin's  (Mias)  Mem.  of  Charles  I.  t.  i.  p.  410-16.  See  "  A  late  Discourse,** 
&c.,  by  Sir  K.  Di^y*  translated  by  R.  White :  a  work  which  affords  one  of  those  embarrassing  cases, 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  limit  between  credulity  and  empiricism. 

♦  PhiL  Trans,  for  1699,  p.  332-4.  LowUiorp's  Abrid.  of  Phil.  Trans,  y.  iii.  p.  11, 12.  Sprengel,  t 
V.  pw  10.    Hutchinson's  Riog.  Med  v.  i.  p.  373-60. 

f  Sprengel,  sect.  13,  ch.  1. 

t  Eloy,  "  Dubois.**  Hallcr,  Bib.  Med.  Ub.  ix.  t  ii.  p.  627  et  seq.  Sprengel.  ^.  13,  ch.  v.  Biog. 
Cniv.  in  loco. 

6  Barchusen,  Diss.  23.  ^.  15  et  seq.  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  ^,  685.  Eloy  in  loco.  Sprengel,  t  v.  p.  7)-4. 
AiKin,  in  loco.   Biog.  Umv.  in  loco. 
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of  facts,  indicatlvfr  of  a  mind  of  ^eat  sagacity,  which  enabled  him  lo  seize  iipfl 
the  most  cssetuiaJ  features  of  a  disease,  and  to  direct  his  attentbn  to  tho^u  poijiff 
sUorie  which  tended  lo  Uhistrate  tlie  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  that  were  pro- 
duced. But  the  great  merit  of  Sydetiham,  that  which  has  raised  his  reputuiiou  to 
so  high  a  piiL'h  of  celebrity,  and  which  causes  his  works  to  be  still  read  with 
admiration,  h  the  same  with  that  w^hieh  was  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  viz.  not 
allosving  his  speculative  opinions  respecting  the  nature  or  cause  of  djaeaacfB  lu 
interfere  with  the  treatment.  He  carefully  observed  the  operation  of  remedies 
on  the  symptoms,  and  the  action  of  the  various  external  circumstances  lo  which 
the  patient  is  estposed,  and  from  iheir  effect  he  deduced  his  indicatiuns,  H< 
accomraodated  his  theory  to  the  facts,  not,  as  is  too  fret^uently  the  case,  tlie  f^ti^ 
to  the  theory.  He  agreed  generally  with  Willis,  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  di>.&e 
to  certain  morbid  fermentations^  and  he  conceived  the  primary  chajiges  to  take 
place,  not  in  the  solids,  but,  aecording  to  the  opinion  almost  universally  adopted 
at  that  period,  in  the  fluids;  this,  indeedj  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  coti»e^ 
quence  of  the  assumed  hypothesis. 

In  one  important  point  hti  agreed  very  nearly  with  Hippocrates*  that  diseased 
action  consists  esseinially  in  an  effort  of  nature  lo  remove  some  morbid  or  ooxionis 
cause,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  practitioner  is  lo  assist  in  brifM-^'--  i-fyt 
the  proper  crisis,  and  to  regulate  the  actions  of  the  system,  so  as  to  pr-  .  r 

their  excess  or  their  defect*  The  pmctiee  was  necessarily  of  a  kmd  wj.. . .., ...  ,Ue 
present  day,  w^oiild  be  styled  somewhat  inert,  consisting  rather  in  attempts  to  pal- 
liate cert  am  symptoms,  than  in  any  attempt  to  counteract  or  remove  their  rausi*. 
But  although  we  niay  conceive  that  the  object  in  view  w^as  not  always  precisely 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  somewhat  biased  by  his  liypothesii, 
the  mode  in  wliich  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  indications  is,  in  most  ciises,  very 
judicious.  We  mayi  perhaps,  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  few  praetiti oners, 
even  in  the  present  day,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  juvantia  and  liPtlcutia, 
who  were  more  ?§uccessful  in  attaining  a  just  medium  between  excessive  c^utjon 
and  undue  vigonrr  and  whose  proceedings  were  more  guided  by  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  understanding,  enlightened  by  itn  extensive  range  of  obfervation,  and  an 
ample  store  of  well-digested  cxperieiice,* 

1  have  spoken  of  Sydenham  in  connection  with  Willis  and  the  chymical  physi- 
dans,  bei^anse  in  many  parts  of  his  writings  he  adopts  the  hypothesis,  that  "fer* 
nteniatiou  and  other  chymical  changes  in  the  state  of  the  fluids  are  the  primary 
caiUiies  of  diseusc.  Yet  1  have  been  at  the  same  time  especially  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  disiinguishing  merit  of  Sydenham  consisted  in  his  not  manifesting  an 
undue  aitaclnnimt  to  any  theory,  but  in  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  disease^ 
and  the  offect  of  remedies  npon  it.  This  merit  was  not  tmpcrceived  by  his  eon- 
temporaries,  and  w^e  learn  that  he  was  held  by  them  in  great  respect.  Yet  the 
general  spirit  of  the  age  wins  so  entirely  devoted  to  hypothesis  and  speculaliou, 
that  he  can  scare  el  y^  bo  said  to  have  made  any  great  impression  upon  the  general 
state  of  medical  opinion,  or  to  have  materially  (hverted  the  mind  from  an  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  theories  which  were  then  so  prevalent.  Indeed,  with 
every  fc ettng  of  admiration  for  the  character  and  acquirements  of  Syflenham,  it 
riiu§t  be  admitted,  that  he  was  tiot  himself  fully  aware  of  the  great  princijih,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  as  well  in  medicine  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  science,  that  all  theory  not  derived  from  the  generali^saiion  of  fiii*ts  is 
objectionable,  and  almost  necessarily  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Sydenham'^ 
natural  sagacity  caused  him  to  feel  the  value  of  the  inductive  method,  but  it  was 
more  froin  this  circumstfinee  than  from  any  abstract  conception  of  its  importance, 
that  he  was  induced  to  adopt  it.  The  state  of  medical  science  was  indec^d  scsircely 
ripe  for  that  reform  which  bad  now  commenced  in  many  other  departments  of 
philosophy.  It  is  more  a  science  of  observation  than  of  experiment,  and  the 
observations  are  of  peculiarly  diflieult  execution,  depending  upon  the  combined 
operation  of  various  causes,  and  involving  much  complieation  in  the  effects,  the 
respective  proportions  of  which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  and  to 
appreciate.  Hence  it  required  a  more  matured  state  of  medical  knowledge  before 
we  could  arrive  at  the  great  truths  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Bacon,  and 
which  were  geuerally  recognised  in  the  other  depanments  of  science*    Although 

•  Hallcir,  Bib.  Med,  lib.  10,  t.  iv,  p.  18S  rt  8<?q^.  Eloy,  in  loco.  Sprengel,  t,  v.  p.  599^^6.  Cabftnii, 
A.  IZ    AiltiJif  m  loco  t  ftennukliri,  liiog.  Uiuv,  m  toco. 
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mankind  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  observation  and  experience,  they  were 
not^ sensible  of  their  full  value ;  and  it  required  another  centiiry  and  various  suc- 
cessive revolutions  of  theory,  before  they  could  be  detached  from  the  hypotheses 
that  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from  their  predecessors,  and  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  so  many  illustrious  names.* 

Qne  of  these  revolutions  was  produced  by  the  rise  of  a  new  theory  of  medicine, 
perhaps  more  captivating  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared,  from  its  scientific 
sispect  and  its  high  pretensions ;  we  allude  to  the  doctrmes  of  the  Mathematical 
Physicians,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  latro-mathematical  School.  The 
rapid  advance  which  nad  taken  place  in  mathematical  science  during  the  latter 
pmf  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  fortmiate  application  of  it  to  various  branches- 
oRatural  philosophy,  induced  some  of  the  Itahans  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  system.  Of  these,  one  of  the  first,  both  in  order 
of  time  and  of  celebrity,  was  Borelli.  He  was  a  profound  mathematician,  and  a 
man  entirely  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits ;  and,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on 
muscular  motion,  he  illustrated  in  a  very  happy  manner  the  mode  in  which  certain 
fmictions  of  the  body  may  be  elucidated  and  explained  on  mechanical  principles. 
Some  of  the  data  which  he  assumes  are  now  admitted  to  be  incorrect,  and  in  some 
cases  the  deductions  are  not  the  fair  results  of  the  premises ;  but  upon  the  whole 
it  is  allowed  that  he  established  many  important  points,  and  considerably  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  The  new  path  of  inauiry,  which  had 
been  thus  so  successfully  opened  by  Borelli,  was  soon  occupied  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  and  pupils,  and,  according  to  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions, 
it  was  carried  by  them  far  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  was  applied  to  various 
topics  with  which  it  had  little  connection.  One  of  the  most  active  and  ardent  in 
this  pursuit  was  Bellini,  who  was  a  professor  at  Pisa,  and  who  exhibited  such 
marks  of  early  genius  as  to  become  a  lecturer  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  acquire- 
ments were  varied,  and  his  talents  were  splendid,  but  they  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  raUier  specious  than  solid,  and  to  be  more  adapted  to  excite  applause  than  to 
advance  true  science.  The  inode  of  reasoning  which  had  been  employed  by 
Borelli  to  explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is  essentially  a  mechanical  func- 
tion, and  where  such  reasoning  was  therefore  appropriate,  was  extended  by  Bellini 
iJ)  all  the  functions  and  actions  of  the  body,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  He 
maintained,  not  only  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
and  mechanical  impulse,  but  that  these  are  the  sole  agents,  and  that  we  may  explain 
all  the  vital  functions  merely  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
and  hydraulics. 

The  imposing  air  of  the  new  hypothesis  instantly  acquired  for  it  a  number  of 
converts,  embracing  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  The  body  was 
regarded  simply  as  a  machine  composed  of  a  certain  system  of  tubes,  and  calcu- 
lations were  formed  of  their  diameter,  of  the  friction  of  the  fluids  in  passing  along 
them,  of  the  size  of  the  particles  and  the  pores,  the  amount  of  retardation  arising 
from  friction  and  other  mechanical  causes,  while  the  doctrines  of  derivation, 
revulsion,  lentor,  obstruction,  and  resolution,  with  others  of  an  analogous  kind,  all 
founded  upon  mechanical  principles,  were  the  almost  universal  language  of  both 
physicians  and  physiologists  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
proportion  as  the  Mathematical  sect  gained  ground,  that  of  the  Chymists  declined, 
whue  between  the  two  the  old  Galenists  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinguished. 
In  Italy  and  in  England  the  mathematical  doctrines  had  many  learned  and  zealous 
adherents  ;•  it  had  also  some  followers  in  France,  although  in  that  countrjr,  as  well 
as  in  Holland  and  Germany,  the  chymical  theory  still  continued  to  prevail.f 

When  we  consider  the  very  great  influence  which  the  iatro-mathematical  sect 
exercised  over  the  theories  of  their  contemporaries,  we  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
that  it  did  not  produce  any  very  decided  or  immediate  effect  upon  their  practice. 
In  fact,  their  reasoning  was  more  applicable  to  physiology  than  to  medicine ;  for 

*;  We  have  an  ample  account  of  the  iatro-chvmical  sect  in  Sprengel,  ^.  13,  ch.  tI.;  its  advocates 
were  nuroefpus  and  respectable,  but  few  were  ot  that  distinction  which  entitles  them  to  be  noticed  in 
thin  sketch. 

t  Sprengel,  ^.  14.  Cabanis,  ch.  2.  ^.  9.  In  Italy  we  may  select,  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
iatro-mathematical  sect,  BoreUi,  Belhni,  Castelli,  and  Ouglieknini ;  in  France  we  have  the  celebrated 
BauTages,  and  in  our  own  country  Pitcaime,  Charleton,  Keill*  Jurin.  Mead,  and  Freind ;  we  may 
mnark,  however,  that  some  of  these,  although  practitioners  of  medicine,  are  principally  indebted  lor 
their  reputation  to  their  physiological  writings. 
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while  it  appeared  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  other  functions  in  which  motion 
was  concerned,  it  was  obviously  less  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  obscure 
and  secret  agencies  by  which  diseased  action  is  either  produced  or  removed  when 
present.  It  was,  indeed,  frequently  employed  by  the  pathologist  to  explain  the 
proximate  cause  of  disease  and  the  operation  of  remedies,  but^  except  in  a  few 
mstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  had  much  effect  upon  the  actual 
treatment.  For  the  most  part  the  practice  that  was  adopted  by  this  sect  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fundamentally  that  of  the  Galenists,  although  with  considerable  additions* 
derived  from  the  more  energetic  treatment  and  the  enlarged  materia  medica  of  ||p 
Chymists.  The  great  advantage  which  the  science  of  medicine  derived  from  W^ 
Mathematicians  was  of  an  indirect  nature,  depending  upon  the  habit  of  close 
reasoning  and  strict  deduction,  which  is  requisite  in  all  mathematical  inquiries, 
and  which,  although  in  this  instance  incorrect  in  the  application,  and  sometimes 
even  founded  upon  a  fallacious  basis,  were  detailed  with  much  labour  and  ingenuity, 
and  tended  botn  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual,  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  medical  profession. 

During  this  period,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  engaged  in  these  controversiest 
and  while  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  theoretical  reasoning,  the  practical  part 
of  the  science  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Certain  indi- 
viduals, indeed,  amon^  whom  Sydenham  may  be  mentioned  as  a  most  illustrious 
example,  contributed  m  an  eminent  degree  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  and  of  the  effect  of  remedies  upon  it ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  for  the  most  part,  medical  men  were  more  anxious  to  establish  their  favourite 
doctrines  than  to  mvesti^te  the  truth,  and  we  find  that,  in  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  details  of  their  practice,  they  appeared  to  be  much  more  influenced  by 
the  desire  of  assimilating  their  experience  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  than  of  in- 
quiring how  far  these  tenets  were  themselves  sanctioned  by  their  experience.  In 
some  instances  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  operation  of  the 
theoretical  views  of  the  practitioner  was  decidedly  unfavourable.  The  opinion 
which  was  entertained  by  the  chymical  physicians  of  the  nature  of  fever,  that  it 
depended  upon  an  acrid  state  of  the  fluids,  led  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alkalies 
in  all  cases  which  were  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  diseases.  Again, 
certain  hypothetical  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  the  mathematical  phy- 
sicians respecting  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  blood,  caused  them  to  em- 
ploy the  lancet  in  cases  where  we  should  now  consider  it  as  decidedly  injurious. 
But  it  does  not  require  the  illustration  of  particular  facts  to  prove  the  position,  thai 
where  the  theoretical  views  which  were  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
were  incorrect,  and  where  the  practitioner  was  ^ded  by  these  views,  the  result 
must  have  been  frequently  unfavourable.  Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  there 
were  not  wanting  individuals  who  rose  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  af  e,  who  dis- 
regarded the  controversies  of  the  contending  sects,  and  who  followed  the  inductive 
method  of  studyifig  medicine  wliich  had  now  been  introduced  into  philosophy  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  Bacon.  Besides  Sydenham,  our  own  country  may  justly 
boast  of  the  names  of  Morton,  Mead,  and  Freind,*  who,  although  not  without  their 
bias  towards  particular  opinions,  were  men  of  superior  minds,  who  were  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfection  of  medical  science,  and  of  the  value  of  experience,  as 
the  means  of  remedying  this  imperfection. 

*  For  the  character  and  writings  of  these  eminent  phyaicianB  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respectit* 
articles  in  Eloy  and  Haller,  Bib.  Med. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Acoonnt  of  the  sect  of  the  Vitalists— Van  Hehnont— Stahl,  his  system— Hofimann,  his  system, 
pathology,  influence  of  his  doctrines^-Solidism—BagliTi— Disciples  of  StdU. 

^KiLithe  medical  world  was  thus  divided  between  the  rival  opinions  of  the  Chym- 
ists  and  the  Mathematicians,  a  new  sect  was  gradually  rising  up,  which,  although  in  its 
commencement  it  was  perhaps  equally  remote  from  the  principles  of  true  science, 
became  by  successive  improvements  freed  from  many  of  its  exceptionable  parts, 
and  finally  triumphed  over  both  the  contending  parties.  It  originated  with  Van 
Helmont,  who  commenced  his  philosophical  career  as  a  disciple  of  the  chymical 
school  of  Paracelsus.  He  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  mind,  but  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  enthusiasm,  and  even  of  fanaticism,  who  became  disgusted  with  the 
Galenic  mode  of  studying  and  practising  medicine,  and  embraced  the  bolder  and 
more  efficacious  system  of  the  Chymists.  But  he  made  this  great  and  essential  ad- 
dition to  their  doctrine, — that  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  body  by  its 
own  spontaneous  actions,  as  well  as  by  the  operation  of  remedies,  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  specific  agent,  which  resides  in  or  is  attached  to  the  living  system, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  archeut,* 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  any  exact  definition  of  the  term,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  meaning  which  was  attached  to  it.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  consider  it  as 
an  abstract  principle  or  power  distinct  from  the  material  part  of  the  universe ; 
son^times  as  a  species  of  element,  and  at  other  times  as  a  certain  modification  of 
matter  which  acquires  peculiar  qualities  or  a|[encies.t  In  consequence  of  his 
early  training  in  the  chymical  school,  he  occasionally  speaks  of  the  archeus  as  a 
kind  of  ferment,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  resolves  all  the  operations  of  the  living 
system  and  all  the  functions  into  certain  fermentative  processes  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  archeus.  In  short,  the  archeus  was  the  convenient  and  never-failing 
aid  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  all  the  actions  of  the 
system  either  in  health  or  in  disease;  it  was  equally  the  cause  of  digestion 
and  of  sanguification,  of  fever  and  of  inflammation.  Van  Helmont,  both  from  the 
peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  and  from  the  course  of  study  to  which  he  had  devoted 
mmself,  was  little  qualified  to  watch  over  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  nice  shades  which  so  frequently  serve  to  characterize  the  dif- 
ferent morbid  affections.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  introduced  any 
improvement  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  indeed  into  any  of  the  collatenu 
departments ;  he  |s  solely  entitled  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  series  of  opinions,  which  were  gradually  moulded  into  one 
of  the  most  important  theories  which  had  occupied  Uie  attention  either  of  the 
physician  or  the  physiologist.! 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  Van  Helmont  must  be  regarded  as  the  individual 
who  first  stated,  in  express  terms,  the  great  and  important  principle,  that  the  living 
body  possesses  powers  of  a  specific  nature  different  from  those  which  belong  to 
inanimate  matter,  yet  so  much  m3rsticism  and  error  were  mixed  with  it,  that  it 
produced  little  effect  on  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  Nearly  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  after  his  death,  durfng  which  time  the  physicians  and  physiologists 
were  stul  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Chymists  and  the  Mathematicians  each 
against  their  respective  antagonists,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  m^cal 
theory  by  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Stahl,  who  was  bom  at  Anspach  i#the 

*  He  probably  took  the  term  from  Paracelsus,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  word  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  medicine ;  Chirurg.  Mag.  tract.  2.  caijp.  15. 

t  See  the  section  of  his  **  Ortns  Medicine,'^  entitled  "  Archeus  Faber ;  *'  also  Castelli's  Lexicon, 
••Archeus.'* 

X  Eloy,  in  loco.  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  518  et  seq.  Enfield,  y.  ii.  p.  458-60.  Goulin, 
Enc.  M6th.  M^ecine,  in  loco.    Sprengel,  sect  13.  ch.  3  ;  this  author  gives  us  a  Tery  minute  analysis 


of  Uie  writings  and  opinions  of  Van  Helmont  Although  his  absurdities  are  not  concealed,  I  conceive 
tiiat  the  account  is  somewhat  too  &yoarable.  Hutchmson's  Biog.  Med.  ▼.  i.  p.  414-423.  Foumier, 
Biog.  Univ.  in  loco.  ^      _    . 

COOPER  MEDICAL  Cv._   . 
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year  1 660.  His  education  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  study  ol  medi- 
cine. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a  public  lecturer,  and  from  this  time  he 
bore  a  conspicuous  rank  in  his  profession,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  practitioner,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  chymical  school, 
and  hence  his  attention  was  early  turned  to  the  study  of  ch)rmistry,  in  which 
science  he  effected  a  still  greater  revolution  of  opinion  than  in  that  of  medicine. 
He  possessed  a  character  and  disposition  well  adapted*  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.  He  had  great  activity  of  mind  united  to  great  industry ;  he  was  zealous 
and  enthusiastic,  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  fanaticism  and  mystery ;  he  was  bM, 
confident,  and  arrogant,  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  disposed  to  place  little  reliance  on  those  of  others.  His  arrogance,  however, 
probably  induced  him  to  enter  upon  investigations  which  he  might  not  hare 
attempted  had  he  contented  himself  with  following  the  track  of  his  predecesson, 
and  to  his  declared  contempt  for  the  learning  of  his  contemporaries  we  may 
consider  ourselves  as  in  part  at  least  indebted  for  his  original  speculations,  and 
for  the  actual  additions  which  he  made  to  our  knowledge.  This  contempt  and 
arrogance  were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  professed  to  set  little  or  no  value 
upon  any  of  those  studies  that  are  usually  associated  with  medicine,  even  that  of 
anatomy ;  and  he  appeared  to  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  assertions  or  the  argu 
ments  of  his  contemporaries,  when  they  opposed  any  of  his  favourite  doctrines. 
Besides  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  science,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  de- 
cided turn  for  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  in  the  formation  of  his  theories  he  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  which  were  then  embraced  by 
many  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

Stahl  saw  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  both  the  prevailing  theories ;  he  there- 
fore laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  position,  that  neither  chymical  nor  mechanical 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  he  consequently  bestowed  all 
his  attention  on  the  study  of  what  he  termed  vital  actions.  These  actions  he 
refers  to  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  he  styles  anima,  and  which,  in  many 
respects,  resemWes  the  archeus  of  Van  Helmont.*  The  basis  of  the  Stahlian  doc- 
trine is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cartesian  system,  that  matter  is  necessarily  and 
essentially  passive  or  inert,  and  that  all  its  active  properties  or  powers  are  derived 
from  an  immaterial  animating  principle,  which  is  superinduced  upon  it  or  added  to 
it.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  spiritual  principle  upon  the  material  organs  of  the 
body  that  all  the  vital  functions  are  produced,  and  it  is  on  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  principle  that  the  difference  between  Irving  and  dead  matter  essentially 
depends.  Stahl  observed  with  considerable  acuteness  the  action  which  the  mind 
exercises  over  the  body,  and  he  proved  that  these  effects  could  not  be  referred 
either  to  a  mere  chymical  or  mechanical  agent.  This  point,  clear  as  it  now 
appears  to  us,  had  not  been  distinctly  recognised  before  his  time,  or  rather,  it  may 
"be  said  that  the  contrary  opinion  formed  the  basis  of  both  the  prevailing  theories. 
But  although  he  laid  down  this  great  truth,  and  established  it  by  incontrovertible 
arguments,  there  is  considerable  obscurity  respecting  the  nature  of  this  immaterid  or 
superintending  a^ent ;  and  when  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  his  description,  we 
become  involved  m  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  subtilety.  We  are  told  that  the 
anima  superintends  and  directs  every  part  of  the  animal  economy  from  its  first 
formation ;  that  it  prevents  or  repairs  injuries,  counteracts  the  eflfects  of  morbid 
causes,  or  tends  to  remove  them  when  actually  present,  yet  that  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence ;  and  that,  while  it  manifests  every  attribute  of  reason  and 
design,  it  is  devoid  of  these  qualities,  and  is  in  fact  a  necessary  and  unintelligent 
agent.  He  examined  with  much  attention  the  nature  of  the  different  functions,  • 
their  relation  to  the  anima,  and  their  dependence  upon  it;  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  effect  of  organization,  apd  the  mode  in  which  organization  operates  in 
pijjlucing  these  functions.  In  these  investigations  he  displays  considerable  acute- "^ 
ness,  and  he  contributed  materially  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vitality ; 
but  still  his  ideas  are,  in  many  respects,  confused  and  indistinct,  and  he  is  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  subtile  disquisitions  respecting  the  nature  of  his  supposed 
principle,  than  to  examine  the  actual  phenomena  of  Hie  animal  economy,  and  from 
them  to  deduce  his  general  laws.f 

♦  Physiol,  sect.  1.  numb.  3.  sect.  13,  et  alibr. 

t  Halier,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  zi.  t.  iii.  p.  575  et  seq.  Eloy,  in  loco.  Collen,  Preface  to  his  *'  First  Lineey** 
p.  12-18.  Sprengel,  sect.  15.  ch.  i.  t.  v.  p.  195-270.  Blumenbach,  ^.  420.  Thomson's  Cullen,  y.  t  p. 
i  04-1 32.    RenauTdin.  Biog.  Unir.  in  loco.    Cuvier,  Hist  des  Scien.  Nat.  t.  i.  p.  216. 
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Contrary  to  what  is  frequently  the  case,  the  hjrpothesis  of  Stahl  had  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  his  practice.  As  all  the  actions  of  the  systein  are  under  the 
control  of  the  anima,  and  as  the  office  of  this  principle  is  to  preserve  the  system 
in  its  perfect  state,  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  reduced  to  the  mere  superintendence 
of  its  actions,  generally  to  co-operate  with  its  efforts,  or  if  they  should  be  irregular 
or  injurious,  which  we  are  to  suppose  is  seldom  the  case,  to  endeavour  to  restrain 
or  counteract  them.  These  views  tended  to  repress  the  energy  of  the  practitioner 
still  more  than  the  pathological  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  inasmuch  as  the  anima  of 
Stahl  was  conceived  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  over  the  operations  of  the 
economy  than  the  ftms  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  simply  a  general  expression  of 
these  actions,  and  which,  according  to  circumstances,  might  be  either  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  the  S3rstem.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Stahl  applied  his 
theory  to  practice,  we  may  select  his  doctrine  respecting  plethora.  He  supposed 
ttaX  Uie  body  had  a  general  tendency  to  the  plethoric  state,  because  he  observed 
that  spontaneous  evacuations  of  various  kinds  occasionally  took  place,  and  these 
he  assumed  were  produced  by  the  provident  care  of  the  anima,  in  order  to  remove 
a  plethora  which  must  have  previously  existed  so  as  to  render  them  necessary. 
An  important  office  of  the  superintendent  principle  is  therefore  to  produce  the 
necessary  evacuations,  in  order  to  prevent  or  remove  this  plethora,  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  watch  over  the  evacuations,  to  promote 
them  if  too  scanty,  or  to  repress  them  if  too  abundant.* 

The  theory  of  Stahl,  so  far  as  it  tended  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  vital  actions 
of  the  system,  and  to  overthrow  the  mechanical  hypotheses  which  had  so  long  and 
so  generally  prevailed,  may  be  considered  as  having  performed  an  essential  service 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  The  appearance  of  metaphysical  acuteness  which  it 
presented,  independent  of  its  real  merits,  acquired  for  it  a  degree  of  popularity  in 
an  age  when  the  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  subjects  of  this  de- 
scription. It  certainly  produced  a  considerable  revolution  both  in  medical  language 
and  in  medical  opinions ;  and  although  Stahl  had  but  few  followers,  who  received 
his  doctrines  in  their  full  extent,  it  was  partially  embraced  by  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  learned  men  of  that  period,  and  it  has  ultimately  had  a  great  and  ex- 
tensive influence  on  the  state  of  the  science.  Independently  of  the  defects  inherent 
in  the  sjrstem  itself,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  now  so  widely  diffused,  and  the 
importance  of  patiently  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  was 
so  generally  admitted,  that  the  merits  of  all  theories  were  more  strictly  canvassed, 
and  subjected  to  more  severe  examination.  From  the  same  combination  of  causes, 
a  variety  of  rival  hypotheses  were  produced,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  any  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the  rest ;  and  the  same  state  of  things 
was  still  furtfitj^  promoted  by  the  great  number  of  medical  schools,  which  were 
established  in  sdl  tne  great  cities  of  Europe,  each  of  which  was  anxious  to  advance 
its  claim  to  the  public  attention. 

We  have  given  to  Stahl  the  great  merit  of  having  clearly  perceived  and  decisively 
established  the  important  truth,  that  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  laws  either  of  chymistry  or  of  mechanics,  and  that  we  must 
theren)re  have  recourse  to  something  of  a  specific  nature,  peculiar  to  the  living 
system  itself.  Yet,  although  he  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  the 
existing  theories,  the  one  which  he  substituted  in  their  place,  the  action  of  the 
superintending  anima,  was  no  less  difficult  to  comprehend,  was  equally  hypothetical, 
and  equaUy  liable  to  objections.  His  genius  was  not  of  a  kind  which  was  adapted 
to  slow  and  patient  investigation,  anci^we  accordingly  find,  that  he  either  defends 
his  system  upon  general  grounds,  or  rests  satisfied  with  merely  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  his  adversaries.  A  powerful  and  sagacious  mind  was 
still  wanting,  which  might  carefully  examine  into  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
powers  that  exclusively  belong  to  the  living  body,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  facts, 
might  generalize  them,  and  thus  deduce  the  correct  theory.  This  was  a  process 
of  much  labour  and  difficulty,  one  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  slow  de- 
prrees,  and  which  it  might  be  expected  would  require  the  co-operation  of  various 
individuals. 

Of  those  whom  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  as  having  mainly  contributed 
fo  this  gradual  progression,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  celebrity,  is 
loffmann.     He  w<is  the  contemporary  of  Stahl,  and  his  colleague  in  the  university 

*  Pathol,  pars  ii.  sect.  i.  mem.  2.  ^.  3  et  alibi. 
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of  HaLe ;  he  may  b**  considered  likewise  as  his  rivals  for  although  they  bolh  con* 
tiibuted  so  considerably  to  advance  our  Juiowledge  of  the  animal  eeonomy,  and,  to 
a  certaLn  extent^  by  pursuing  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning*  yet  they  were  persona 
of  ve^y  different  habits  and  dispositions,  and  attempted  to  attain  the  same  objoci 
by  very  different  means.  HoflTmana  was  a  prolix  and  discursive  writer,  whoat* 
collected  works  occupy  many  fobo  volumes,  and  the  very  titles  of  wbit?li,  a«  de- 
tailed by  Haller,  extend  lo  no  less  than  ihirty-eight  quarto  pages,*  It  must  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  they  contain  much  that  is  of  little  value,  and  exIiihiT  many 
marks  of  the  hasty  maancr  in  which  they  were  composed-     Yet  he  apfi'  ve 

been  a  diligent  observer  and  coUector  of  facts,  and  therefore,  notwitli  lie 

repulsive  aspect  of  his  works,  they  are  highly  estimated  afid  frequently  referred  to. 
lie  attended  much  more  to  the  details  of  practice  than  his  colleague,  and,  indeed^ 
the  basis  of  his  great  work,  **  Syatema  MediciniE  Raiionalis/*  is  essentially  practical, 
in  which  his  piiysiological  and  pathological  doctrines  arcj  for  the  most  part,  intro- 
duced in  an  incidental  manner,  as  supporting  or  elucidating  his  practical  obaerva- 
tious.  Of  the  nature  or  details  of  his  practice  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  minute  examination.  It  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, although  the  circumstance  of  his  being  less  exclusively  attached  lo  any 
single  hypothesis  has  rendered  him  more  disposed  to  take  a  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced view  of  the  various  points  which  would  necessarily  fall  under  his  obserra- 
tion.  In  his  leading  doctrines  he  must  be  classed  with  the  mathematical  phy- 
sicians, but  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Chymisls,  and 
indeed  hot  unfrequently  derives  his  indications  from  the  supposed  chymical  con. 
dition  of  the  fluids.  Hut  the  great  and  important  addition  which  Hofmann  made  to 
theory,  both  medical  and  physiological,  is  the  distinct  manner  in  winch  he  refers  to 
the  operations  of  the  nen^obs  system,  and  its  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  bfe. 
Many  of  the  actions  which  Stahl  ascribes  to  the  action  of  his  hypothetical  principle^ 
the  anima,  Hoffmann  explained  by  referring  them  to  the  nervous  influence,  a  pay- 
sical  power  no  less  real  than  that  of  j^avity  or  chymical  affinity,  but  of  a  specific 
nature  and  operating  by  its  own  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  expennient^f 

But  whatever  merit  HoiTmajin  may  have  had  as  a  practttioaer,  his  reputatiori 
with  posterity  must  principally  rest  upon  his  merits  as  a  pathologist,  Although,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  he  considered  the  fluids  to  be  occasionally  the  primary  seat 
of  disease,  yet  in  most  eases  he  conceives  it  to  originate  in  an  alfection  of  the 
solids.  In  order  to  explain  this  affection,  he  assumed  that  what  he  terms  the 
moving  fibre  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  action  or  tone,  which  constitutes  its 
natural  state,  and  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Various 
circumstances,  as  well  external  as  internal,  were  supposed  eithefto  increase  or 
diminish  this  lone ;  if  it  were  increased  beyond  its  true  linut,  the  stale  nf 
spasm  is  the  result ;  if  it  were  unduly  diminished,  the  contrary  stale  of  aiony 
%va«  produced.  This  celebrated  theory,  which,  under  various  modificaiious,  en- 
tered so  largely  into  the  speculations  of  most  of  the  pathologists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  cannot  be  tnaiutalned  in  all  its  parts  as  it  was  detailed  by  Hoff- 
mann ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  made  a  considerable  approach  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  from  which  the 
more  mature  doctrines  of  his  successors  immediately  emanated.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  constricted  and  relaxed  fibre  of  the  ancients ; 
but  even  if  we  admit  that  this  may  have  furnished  him  with  the  first  hint,  it  was 
so  far  new-modelled  and  extended  by  him  as  to  deserve  the  merit  of  originality.} 

This  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the  moving  fibre,  together  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive influence  which  the  nervous  system  was  imagmed  to  exercise  over  the 
various  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  basis 
of  both  llie  physiology  and  the  pathology  of  Hoffmann.  Unfortunalely  for  the 
fame  of  this  writer,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  they  ivere  composed,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  obtain  a  consistent  or 
connected  view  of  his  theory ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  materially  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  an i- 

•  H«ller,  Bib.  Med.  t  iii.  p.  S36^m 

f  TKomsoii'a  Cullen,  p.  195,  6.  Cu*ier,  t  I  ubi  supra. 

t  Cidlen,  ifi  the  prefoce  ki  Jiis  "  Firsi  Lme»,^*  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fttlae  and  importance  ol 
|Joffiuiiin'»  phfBioJogiciii  ipeculaijons,  and  ^knowledge*  tb«  use  Wliicti  be  h«d  made  of  ihem  iii 
the  rormRUon  of  hi*  own  tirpothflasi. 
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mal  economy,  and  still  more,  of  having  pointed  out  the  track  which  might  be 
successfully  pursued  by  others  for  the  further  advancement  of  this  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  the  works  of  Hoffmann  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  as  in  the 
coarse  of  his  experience  he  gradually  enlarged  and  corrected  his  pathological 
doctrines,  and  continued  to  pubBsh  them  from  time  to  time  in  detached  portions,  but 
without  giving  them  in  a  condensed  or  abstracted  form,  we  frequently  meet  with 
what  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and  are  obliged  to  collect 
his  opinions  rather  from  inferences  and  from  indirect  remarks,  than  from  any  clear 
and  explicit  statement  of  them.* 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  pathology  of  Hoffmann,  I  have  somewhat  anticipated  an 
important  point  of  medical  theory  to  which  we  must  now  revert.  I  have  had  occasion 
in  various  parts  of  this  history  to  ||Dtice,  that  through  all  the  succession  of  opinions, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  with  a  venr 
few  exceptions,  the  hypotheses  were  all  founded  upon  the  humoral  pathology.  This 
omnion  was  maintained  equally  by  the  Mathematicians,  the  Chymists,  and  the  Meta- 
^ysicians.  The  changes  that  were  produced  in  the  system,  whether  mechanical  or 
chymical,  were  equally  supposed  to  take  their  origin  from  the  fluids,  while  the  Meta- 
physician imagined  that  it  was  upon  the  fluids  that  his  immaterial  superintending 
imnciple  exercised  its  action.  We 'may  regard  the  publication  of  GUsson's  trea- 
tise, ^  De  Ventriculo  et  Intestinis,^*  which  appeared  in  1671,  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  change  of  opinion  which  afterward  took  place  respecting  this 
doctrine.  It  was  in  this  work  that  the  hypothesis  of  muscular  irritability  was 
originally  brought  forward,  a  specific  property,  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  Sie  living  fibre,  and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  pnower  of  contraction.! 
But  the  first  writer  who  systematically  opposed  the  theory  of  the  humoral 
psthology  was  Ba^livi.  He  was  bom  near  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  after  rismg  to  early  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  acquiring  a  high 
reputation  for  his  sagacit}r  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  for  the  assiduity  which 
he  displayed  in  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  was  prematurely  cut  off  at 
the  a^  of  thirty-four.J  He  proceeded  upon  the  Hippocratean  plan  of  watching 
attentively  and  accurately  describing  the  phenomena  of  disease ;  but  he  differed 
from  him  as  to  their  primary  seat,  rejecting  the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
and  placing  the  causes  of  them  in  the  sdtered  condition  of  the  solids.  His  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  soUds,  and  the  actions  of  what  he  tenns  the  moving 
fibres,  is  by  no  means  conformable  to  our  modem  notions  on  the  subject,  and  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  incorrect ;  but  the  opinion  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secon- 
danly,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  sohds,  was  a  ^at  and  im- 
portant point  of  theory,  which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time 
that  it  was  first  promtdgated  by  Baglivi,  and  may  be  regarded,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, as  the  current  hypothesis  of  the  present  day.  The  doctrine  of  solidism 
had,  indeed),  no  direct  or  immediate  effect  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  by 
drawing  the  attention  more  to  the  state  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems 
than  to  that  of  the  fluids,  it  tended  to  correct  many  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  previously  prevailed  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  system 
when  labounng  under  disease,  and  in  this  way  powerfully  contributed  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  the  relative  state  of  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  of  the  operation  of  remedies  upon  it.  The  gradual  subversion  of  the  humoral 
pathology  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  remote  cause  of  the  favourable  reception 
with  which  the  doctrines  of  Hoffmann  were  received,  while  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  contributed,  in  its  tum,  still  further 
to  favour  the  theory  of  solidism,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

The  theory  of  Stahl,  notwithstanding  its  defects  and  inconsistencies,  was  cal- 
culated to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  time 
when  it  was  advanced,  and  it  accordingly  met  with  numerous  supporters.  It 
clearly  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  previous  hypotheses,  founded  merely 

•  Haller,  BibL  Med.  lib.  z.  f  877.  t  \r.  p.  536  et  aaq.  Noqt.  Diet  Hist,  in  loco.  Eioy,  in  loco. 
CaUen,  preDi^e  to  his  "  First  Lines,"  p.  18-25.  Sprengel,  sect  15.  ch.  2.  Blumenbach,  ^.  419.  Goblin, 
Edc  M6th.  MMecine,  in  loco.  Thomson's  Life  of  Cnllen,  t.  i.  p.  182-200.  B  og.  Univ.  in  loco. 
Of  his  works  the  following  may  be  selected  as  the  most  original  and  raluable : — fSystema  Medicim 
RatioDalis  ;  MedicinaConsultatoria ;  OposculaMed.  Phys. ;  Consalt.  etRespons.  CeaL ;  Phathologia 
Gcoeralis ;  Therapia  OeneraUs ;  Semeiologia ;  Philosophia  Corporis  hum.  nvi. 

t  See  especially  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  treatise  entitled  "  De  fibris  in  genere."    Eloy,  in  loco. 

]  Eloy,  m  loco.  Haller,  Bibl.  Med  lib.  xii.  6. 954.  t  ir.  p.  197  et  seq.  Goulin  Encyc.  Mith, 
'    '    ,  in  loca    Chanasier  et  Adeloo,  Biog.  Unir.,  in  loca 
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on  mechanical  principles,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  while  it  was 
powerfully  recommended  by  its  simplicity ;  and  perhaps  even  its  metaphjrsical 
aspect  might  render  it  not  the  less  acceptable  to  his  comitrymen,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  speculations  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  controversy  to  which 
they  had  given  rise.  It  was  not,  indeed,  generally  embraced  in  its  full  extent ; 
but  with  certain  modifications  it  remained  the  favourite  doctrine  with  many  of 
the  Germans,  until  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  more  correct  views  of 
Hoffmann,  and  still  further  by  the  powerful  and  commanding  genius  of  Haller. 

Of  the  followers  of  Stahl,  who  adopted  his  opinions  with  the  fewest  alterations, 
we  may  select  the  names  of  Juncker  and  Alberti,  who  were  both  of  them  profes 
sors  in  the  imiversity  of  Halle,  of  which  they  contributed  for  many  years  to  sup- 
port the  reputation  which  it  had  acquired  undir  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
They  were  both  of  them  voluminous  writers,  and  they  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  their  labours  to  expounding  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  Stahlian 
system.  But  their  works  being  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  being  in- 
tended rather  for  the  purpose  of  defending  certain  opinions  than  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  are  now  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  are  merely  referred  to  as  his- 
torical records  of  an  hypothesis  which  formerly  engaged  so  much  attention. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  Vitalists  I  shall  close  the  review  of  the 
state  of  medical  science  during  the  sixteenth  century.  I^  to  this  period  I  have 
adopted  the  chronological  arrangement,  and  by  pursuing  this  method  have  been 
enabled  without  difficulty  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the  progress  of  our 
art.  But,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  number  of  subjects  which 
claim  our  notice  are  so  multiplied,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  his- 
torical sketch  upon  a  different  plan.  Disregarding  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  mere  order  of  time,  I  shall,  in  succession,  give  an  account  of  those  in(ti- 
viduals  who  have  acquired  the  greatest  degree  of  celebrity,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  class  them  according  to  the  opinions  which  they  adopted,  pointing 
out  their  connection  with,  each  other,  and  with  the  general  state  of  medical 
science.* 
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Introductorv  remarkB— General  progress  of  medical  science— BoerhaaTe,  character  of  his  ' ,^^^ 

taa  patholoffv— Gaubius— Gorter—Haller,  his  character,  pathological  doctrines,  his  disciples,  his  op- 

ements— whytt— Semi-animists—Sauvages— Cullen,  his  pathology  and  practice,  his  pupils — 
rown,  his  system—Darwin,  his  system. 

From  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  between  two  sind  three  hundred  years,  the  great  aim  and 
object  had  been  to  apply  to  medicine  the  same  scientific  principles  which  had  been 
found  successful  in  the  advancement  of  the  other  departments  of  philosophy.  The 
most  distinguished  medical  writers  of  that  period  had  therefore  employed  them- 
selves rather  in  collectinff  opinions  and  in  reasoning  upon  them,  than  m  examin- 
ing into  the  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  had  been  formed,  or  inquiring  in  what 
degree  they  were  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy.  For  the  most  part,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  they  failed  in 
their  direct  object ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  information 
was  gradually  acquired,  and  the  views  which  now  began  to  be  unfolded  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pathological  speculations  of  Hoffinann,  and  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  Sydenham  and  the  modem  Hippocrateans,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  I  have  already  somewhat  deviated  from  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement  in  considering  Hoffinann  and  Stahl  as  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century,  although  it 
was  not  until  near  the  close  of  it,  in  the  year  1683  and  1694,  that  they  entered  upon  their  office  as 
proliMson  at  Halle.  But  by  admitting  of  this  irregularity,  I  have  made  tne  division  to  correspond  more 
anrly  with  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  state  ctf  medical  science. 
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same  spirit  of  inductive  investigation  in  flklicine  which  had  been  for  some  time 
adopted  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  science.  We  have  passed  over  the 
age  of  mere  learning,  and  we  now  enter  upon  that  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Scholastic  disquisitions  were  completely  disregarded,  aJ)8tract  theory  was  rapidly 
falling  into  disrepute,  and  hypotheses  were  no  longer  considered  as  deserving  of 
attention,  unless  they  professed  to  be  derived  from  the  generalization  of  facts. 
The  necessary  result  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  to  detach  the  mind  from  the 
arbitrary  influence  of  theory,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  to  in- 
duce the  ii)quirers  after  truth  to  rest  more  upon  their  own  exertions,  than  upon  the 
authority  of  others.  We  have,  indeed,  still  to  lament  the  errors  and  perversions 
of  the  human  mind,  to  witness  the  attempt^  of  ignorance  and  arrogance  to  usurp 
the  place  which  is  due  to  modest  desert  and  patient  research ;  but  such  attempts, 
for  the  most  part,  have  obtained  only  temporary  success,  and  after  an  ephemeral 
celebrity  have  been  consigned  to  their  merited  contempt.  In  the  mean  time  not- 
withstanding these  occasional  interruptions,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been 
rapidly  and  steadily  advancing.  Experiments,  well  contrived  and  patiently  con- 
ducted, have  been  performed  in  every  department  of  physiolocical  and  medical  sci- 
ence ;  observations  have  been  made  with  more  minuteness  and  recorded  with  more 
accuracy ;  our  improved  knowledge  of  ch3rmistry  has  enabled  us  to  introduce  the 
most  knportant  reforms  into  pharmacy,  while  the  discovery  of  various  new  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica  has  given  us  additional  and  powerful  means  of  opposing 
the  progress  of  disease. 

While  Stahl  and  Hoffmann  were  promulgating  their  doctrines  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  teachii^^  medicine  with  equal  zeal,  and, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  with  more  success,  at  Leydcn.*  •  Boerhaave  was  originally 
educated  for  the  profession  of  theology,  but  owing  to  some  doctrinal  scrumes  he 
fortunately  relinquished  his  intention,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  aU  its  branches.  There  are  few  examples,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  of  any  individual' who  arrived  at  higher  emmence,  both  in  general  knowledge 
and  in  the  departments  more  immediately  connected  with  his  profession.  His 
acquaintance  with  botany  and  with  chemistry  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  teach 
both  these  sciences  with  the  greatest  success ;  while  his  lectures  and  his  writings 
on  medicine,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  were  long  considered  as  standards  of 
excellence.  He  had  a  mind  and  character  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  his  situation 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  a  variety  of  new  facts  and  new  hypotheses 
were  brought  into  view,  and  when  it  required  a  consummate  degree  of  judgment 
to  weigh  the  opposing  evidence,  and  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  contending 
parties.  His  moral  qualities  were  no  less  admirable  than  his  intellectual  acquire- 
ments; and  if  we  add  to  these  his  eleeance  as  a  writer,  his  eloquence  as  a  lecturer, 
and  Ills  entire  devotedness  to  his  profession,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  reputation  which  he  left 
behind  him. 

Boerhaave  has  been  compared  to  Galen,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  will  not 
lose  by  the  comparison.  If  Galen  possessed  more  genius,  Boerhaave  possessed 
more  judgment ;  while  in  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  in  the  extent  of  their 
information,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  between  them.  They  were  both 
eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  availing  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  all  the  branches  of  science,  of  applying  it  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
particular  department,  and  of  modelling  and  combining  into  a  well-digested  system 
all  the  scattered  materials  which  they  obtained  from  so  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
In  the  stabihty  of  their  systems,  however,  we  observe  a  remarkable  difference ; 
for  while  Galen's  doctrines  were  implicitly  adopted  for  many  centuries,  the  system 
of  Boerhaave,  npt withstanding  its  real  merits  and  the  applause  which  it  obtained 
during  the  hfe  of  its  inventor,  shortly  after  his  death  was  assailed  from  numerous 
quarters,  and  was  unable  to  maintam  its  ground.  The  age  in  which  Boerhaave 
hved  was  not  one  of  authority,  but  of  investigation,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
which  pervades  his  own  works  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  foster  that  taste  for 
inquiry  which  led  his  contemporaries  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  theories,  how- 
ever beautiful  might  be  their  aspect,  and  however  happily  they  might  appear  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  life,  if  they  were  found  to  be  based  upon  prmciples 
which  were  themselves  conjectural  and  gratuitous. 

• 
*  BoerhaaTe  wu  elected  to  the  chair  of  medicine  in  1709. 
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The  great  object  of  Boerhaave,  in  tw  formation  of  his  system,  was  to  coUect 
ail  that  was  valuable  from  preceding  writers,  and  by  means  of  these  materials  ta 
erect  a  system  which  should  be  truly  eclectic.  The  basis  of  his  doctrines  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  mechanical,  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  Bellini  and  Pitcaime ; 
but  he  unites  with  this  certain  parts  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  adopts  some 
of  the  opinions  of  Hoffmann.  To  these  he  added  various  original  observations, 
by  which  he  has  given  ample  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  sagacious  practitioner.  His 
language  is  remarkably  oerspicuous,  and  his  reasoning,  if  we  admit  his  premises, 
is  fair  and  conclusive.  But  the  grand  error  of  Boerhaave  consisted  in  his  depend- 
ing more  upon  opinions  than  upon  observations ;  in  his  endeavouring*  to  form  a 
system  which  should  be  composed  of  the  imited  speculations  of  others,  rather 
than  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  principles  from  which  these  speculations 
were  deduced.  His  system  accordingly  met  with  the  fate  of  all  such  as  are  built 
upon  hypothesis ;  it  could  not  stand  the  test  of  experiment  and  observatioh,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  some  of  Boerhaave's  pupils,  who  were  zealously 
attached  to  their  master,  it  was  generally  discarded  in  no  long  period  after  the 
death  of  its  inventor.  But  although  the  system  of  Boerhaave  may  have  yielded 
to  the  more  perfect  and  enlarged  theories  of  his  successors,  he  must  ever  be 
re|[arded  as  one  to  whom  the  science  of  medicine  is  deeply  indebted.  His  Insti- 
tutions and  his  Aphorisms  would  alone  serve  to  immortalize  his  reputation  as  a 
correct  observer  and  a  sagacious  practitioner;  and  if  we  compare  them  with  any 
contemporary  performance,  which  is  the  fair  method  of  judging  of  the  merits  of 
the  worKs  of  science,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  their  own  superiority.* 

In  forming  his  system,  Boerhaave  was  not  unmindful  of  the  doctrines  of  Hoff- 
mann, and  particularly  of  the  influence  which  the  brain  and  nerves  exercise  o^er 
the  operations  of  the  animal  economy.  But  although  he  introduces  it  on  certain 
occasions,  and  in  some  instances  allows  it  to  act  a  prominent  part,f  yet  he  was  by 
no  means  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  power.  This  indeed  may  be  considered 
as  the  radical  defect  of  his  pathological  doctrines ;  he  regards  the  solids  too  much 
in  the  light  of  mere  mechanical  agents,  without  sufllciently  taking  into  account 
those  properties  which  specifically  distinguish  them  from  inanimate  bodies.  This 
deficiency  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  his  nephew  Kauw  Boerhaave,! 
and  by  his  favourite  pupil  and  successor  Gaubius,^  who  introduced  the  agency  ot 
the  nervous  system  in  many  cases  where  it  had  been  omitted  by  Boerhaave  him- 
self. They  were  both  of  them  men  of  considerable  talents  and  acquirements,  and 
the  improvements  which  they  made  in  medical  theory  were  of  resd  value.  The 
writings  of  Gaubius,  especially  his  Nosology  and  his  Institutions  of  Pathology, 
were  long  held  in  high  estimation,  and  were  employed  as  text-books  in  the  medical 
8chools.il  In  the  same  connection  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Gorter,  an  eminent 
professor  and  practitioner  of  Harderwyc,  who,  while,  like  Boerhaave,  he  adopted 
the  essential  parts  of  the  mechanical  theories  of  his  predecessors,  made  consider- 
able use  of  the  agency  of  what  he  termed  the  vital  force  in  *explaining  many  of 
the  operations  of  the  animal  economy. IP  The  writings  of  Gorter  are  very  numerous, 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  an  industrious  cultivator  of  medical  science,  while  his 
great  practical  work,  entitled  "  Compendium  Medicinae,"  indicates  a  talent  for  cor- 
rect observation,  and  an  accurate  discrimination  of  morbid  symptoms. 

But  the  great  support  and  ornament  of  the  Boerhaavian  school  was  Van  Swietcn. 
He  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  favoured  and  meritorious  of  the  pupils  of  Boerhaave.  In  consequence 
of  his  theological  opinions  not  coinciding  with  those  of  the  state  religion,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  university  of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  held  a  professorship, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Maria  Theresa  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Here 
honours  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  him ;  but  these  he  amply 

*  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  lib.  zii.  t.  iv.  p.  142  et  seq.  Eloy,  in  loco.  Cii)len,  Preface  to  his  *'  First 
Lines,"  p.  2S-35.  Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  82  et  seq.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  in  loco.  Thomson's 
Life  of  Cnllen,  t.  i.  p.  200-217.  Blamenbach,  Introd.  ^.  418.  Goulin,  Encyc.  M^th.  M6decine,  in 
loco.    Biographie  Umverselle  in  loco. 

t  See  particularly  his  work  entitled  *'  Prslectiones  de  Morbis  Nervorum." 

t  Thomson's  Cullen,  v.  i.  p.  219.  ^  Ibid.  t.  i.  p.  220. 

II  Haller,  Bibl.  Anat  t.  u.  p.  166, 7.  Eloy>  in  loco.  Aikin's  Oen.  Biog.  in  loco.  Thomson's  Col- 
ton,  T.  i.  p.  220, 1.    Desgenettes,  Biog.  Univ.  in  loco. 

•Y  Eloy,  in  loco.  Haller,  Bibl.  Anat  t.  ii.  p.  160,  70.  Sprengel,  t  t.  p.  314-ia  Thomsdh's  Callen, 
V.  L  p.  218.    Reoauldin,  Biog.  Univ.  in  loco. 
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repaid  by  the  unremitting  attention  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  medical 
school  of  that  metropolis.  Of  the  high  rep^utation  which  it  has  since  enjoyed  he 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation,  while,  by  the  publication  of  his  Comment- 
aries pn  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,  he  demonstrated,  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  respect  which  he  retained  for  his  preceptor,  and  the  extent  of  his  own  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  connected  with  mescal  science.  The  Commentaries  of 
Van  Swieten  contain  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  practical  observations, 
partly  the  result  of  the  author's  own  experience,  and  partly  derived  from  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  books.  He  adopted  the  theory  ormerhaave  with  little  al- 
teratic(^,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  must  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  defective ; 
but  the  great  body  of  facts  which  it  contains,  detailed  as  they  are  in  a  clear  and 
perspicuous  style,  will  always  ensure  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  medical  student.* 

The  intimate  acquaintance  which  subsists  between  the  doctrines  of  pathology  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  in  itd  healthy  and  perfect 
state,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  an  individual,  who, 
although  not  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  contributed  perhaps  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  disease  than  any  one  who  has  hitherto  passed  under  our  review. 
I  refer  to  the  great  name  of  Haller,  who  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  the  father 
of  modem  physiology.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  imbibed  from  him  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  his  correct  judgment,  his  undeviating  candour,  his  un> 
'  lemished  integrity,  and,  in  short,  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  we 
have  admired  in  the  professor  of  Leyden.  But  to  these  qualities  Haller  added  a 
more  extensive  and  original  genius,  which  led  him  never  to  rest  upon  the  unex>  " 
amined  opinions  of  others,  and  a  clearness  of  conception,  which  taught  him,  both  in 
his  language  and  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  to  avoid  all  ambiguous  and  undefined 
terms,  and  all  irrelevant  arguments.  He  possessed  a  mind  at  the  same  time  com- 
prehensive and  correct,  equallv  adapted  for  discovering  new  paths  to  knowledge, 
and  for  investigating  those  which  nad  been  previously  entered  upon  by  others. 
The  innate  powers  of  the  components  of  the  body,  which  had  been  imperfectly  seen 
by  Glisson  and  by  Hoffmann,  were  examined  by  Haller  with  his  characteristic 
acuteness,  and  the  result  of  his  lon^  and  well-directed  experimental  research  was 
rewarded  by  the  establishment  of  his  theory  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  as  spe- 
cific properties  attached  respectively  to  the  two  great  systems  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  muscular  and  the  nervous,  to  'which,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  may 
be  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.  But  perhaps  a  still  more  impor- 
tant service  which  Haller  rendered  to  science  was  the  example  which  he  held  out 
of  carefully  abstaining  from  all  opinions  founded  merely  upon  speculative  grounds, 
and  of  deducing  his  general  principles  exclusively  from  experiment  and  observation. 
He  gave  an  impulse  to  science  no  less  by  the  actual  discoveries  which  he  made, 
than  by  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  his  researches,  so  that  we  may  regard 
the  publication  of  his  Elements  of  Physiology  as  having  introduced  a  new  era  into 
medical  science. f  • 

It  would  be  incompatible  both  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this  essay,  and 
with  the  limits  to  which  it  is  necessarily  restricted,  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  controversies  and  discussions  to  which  the  theory  of  Haller  gave  rise. 
Notwithstanding  its  merits,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported,  it  was 
opposed,  either  in  its  full  extent  or  in  certain  of  its  parts,  by  many  individuals 
of  high  respectability ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  various  experiments  were  instituted, 
by  which  his  conclusions  were  confirmed  and  his  principles  extended.  Among 
)hose  who  were  the  most  successftd  in  these  researches  I  may  select  the  names  of 
'  Zimmerman,]:  Caldani,^  Fontana,)  Tissot,lP  Zinn,*^  and  Verschuir.  The  last  of 
these  physiologists  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  experiments  on  the 
contractility  of  the  arteries,tt  a  point  which  had  been  left  undecided  by  Haller,  but 
which  formed  a  most  important  addition  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the  vessels, 
and  which  had  previously  been  rather  assumed  as  what  was  probable,  than  de- 
duced from  any  ascertained  facts. 

*  Eloy,  in  loco.    Nauche,  Biog.  Univ.  in  loco. 

t  Elye,  M6m.  Acad.  Scien.  1777.  Henry's  Life  of  Haller.  Sprengel,  sect  15,  ch  iii,  Aikin's  Gen. 
Biog.  in  loco.  Thomson's  Cullen,  v.  L  p.  221-240.  Cuvier,  Bio^phie  Universelle,  in  loco.  Dewar, 
Brewster's  Encyc.  art.  **  Haller."    Blumentwch,  Introd.  ^.  468.    Goulin,  Enc.  M^th.  M^ecine,  in  loca 

t  De  Irritabilitate.  ^  Instit  Physiol.  ||  In  Haller,  sur  la  Nature  Sens,  et  Irrit  t  iii. 

%  In  Haller,  sur  la  Nature  Sens,  et  Irrit.  t.  iii  **  Exper.  circa  Corp.  CaL  etc 

ft  De  Arter.  et  Ven.  Vi  Irrit 
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Whytt  and  PorterfieJd  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  of  Ihe 

L  opponents  of  Hidler.     They  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  during  the  earlier  part  J 
I  of  the  laet  century,  were  residents  in  the  metropohs  of  that  kingdom,  and  bore  «,l 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Bciontifii*  iiiislitiitions  for  which  it  was  so  justly  celebratecLJ 
The  former  of  tlieni  was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  all 
the  lime  when  it  was  rapidly  advancing  to  ihat  high  reputation  which  it  afterwai^j 
more  fuHy  attained,  under  the  genius  of  his  iUuslrious  successor  Cullen.     Thoy  1 
.  opposed  that  part  of  ttie  theor>^  of  Haller  which  ascnbes  all  the  actions  of  ihe  living  I 
I  Byslem  tg  certain  powers  necessarily  connected  with  the  material  parts  of  Iha] 
r  frame,  as  well  as  to  the  separation  of  these  actions  into  the  two  distinct  powenl 
of  irritability  and  sensibility.*    The  controversy  w^hich  Whjlt  carried  on  wiiM 
Haller  was  conducted  with  acutenesa  and  ability,  but  it  manifests  a  degree  of  acri*^ 
mony  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret*  particidarly  aj  occurring  in  an  individual 
who  was  otherwise  so  much  entitled  to  our  resjaect.    And  this  is  more  especially  thr 
case  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  he  urged  against  the'Ha^ 
krian  hypothesis,  which  were  rather  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  than  such  as  wf^re 
r  either  founded  upon  experiment  or  deduced  from  observation.  His  doctrine  of  the  vital 
i  motions  of  the  body,  which  formed  the  principal  subject  of  the  controversy,  may  be 
I  tegarded  as  intermediate  between  that  of  Haller  and  8tahi,  or  nitber  compounded 
I  of  the  two.     Hi*  attributes  these  vital  motions  to  the  operHtion  of  the  sentient 
Iprincjple,  which  is  supposed  to  be  something  distinct  from  the  corporal  frame,  at 
jth©  same  lime  that  it  is  necessiirily  attached  to  it,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  phy- 
Mica]  causes,  not  hke  the  anuna  of  Stay,  acting  by  a  species  of  independent  con- 
sciousness and  volition.     The  great  error  which  pervades  the  speculations  of  WhyH 
|«nd  Porterfield  consists  in  their  reasoning  more  upon  metaphysical  than  upon  pliysi- 
leal  principles,  and  in  their  assuming  certain  powers,  the  proof  of  which  rests  niorflt 
Ittpon  their  supposed  necessity  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  system,  than  tipoo^ 
I  any  independent  evidence  that  we  have  of  their  existence.     They  did  not,  indeed, 
I  like  the  8tahlians,  consider  the  sentient  principle  as  something  independent  of  the 
Ibody,  and  only,  as  it  were,  appended  to  it,  but  as  a  principle  or  power  necessarily 
IlKdonging  to  the  living  body,  and  imparting  to  it  its  vitality,  althoiigh  essenUully  J 
I  distinct  in  its  nature  from  any  of  the  properties  of  a  mere  material  agent.     Whyltj 
I  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Semi* 
lammists,  which,  under  various  modifications,  included  some  of  the  most  distia^ 
Ifuished  physiologists  both  in  this  country  and.  in  France.     Of  the  latter,  one  of  Ibe 
[most  eminent  was  Sauvages ;  he  waa  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and  received  his  edu- 
tcation  at  Montpellier,  which,  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^  held4 
f  aveiy  high  character  as  a  school  of  medicine.     In  1734,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  lift 
contnbuted  materially  to  maintain  its  credit  by  his  talents  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
L  teacher.     His  reputation  with  posterity  will  principaliy  rest  upon  his  Methodical 
iKosology,  a  work  which  contains  an  ajxangement  of  diseases  iato  classes»  orders, 
ifenem,  and  species,  on  the  same  plan  which  had  been  employed  in  the  arrange- 
llDent  of  the  subjects  of  natural  history.     The  Nosology  of  Sauvagcs  is  a  work  of 
ipeat  and  original  merit,  which,  although  now  in  some  degree  superseded  by  Ihf? 
liniprovements  of  later  w^riiers,  mainly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
"knowledge  by  producing  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms  and  in  the  discrimination 
of  the  characters  of  disease 4 
The  same  kind  of  service  which  Haller  rendered  to  the  science  of  physiology 
i'Was  performed  for  that  of  the  practice  of  medicine  by  his  contenifiorary  Cnlien. 
rjlmong  those  who  have  ma/le  the  study  of  medicine  their  professed  pursuit,  no 
on©^  smcc  the  revival  of  letters,  has  risen  to  greater  eminence  during  his  life- 
time, nor  has  left  behind  him  a  higher  reputation  than  this  celebrated  individual 
During  the  greatest  part  of  a  long  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  leaching  of  medicine 
or  some  of  the  collateral  sciences,  first  in  the  nnivereity  of  Glasgow,  and  afterward 
in  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  latter  he  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  raise  to 
the  rank  which  it  long  hchh  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Europe.     His  peculiar 
rexce Hence  as  a  lecturer  afforded  him  an  ample  opportunity  of  promulgating  and 
knforcing  his  doctrines,  whUe  their  real  merit,  no  less  than  the  mode  in  which 
■they  were  announced,  rendered  them  in  the  highest  degree  popular  among  his 

•  (?(?^  piirtif  alJSflr  Whttt  <m  Vjlal  mil  Invdutitan^  MotiofH,  and  Pby»iulo|ical  EimiyB.    PartOT- 

Add  on  tho  Eyp,pttSBiin,  and  pfipere  in  Kdinburg'ii  MftlicaJ  E«imy»*   ThofWKMi'aCulleii^  t,  i.p.  341-25eL 

4  £Uf>r»  m  loco.    ji»lbr.  Bib.  Aiut.    '*  Bmuiet/'  t  a.  p.  30(M,  ^.  ^09. 
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piq^Hls  and  contemporaries.  He  possessed  an  acute  and  ardent  mi|p ;  he  was  well 
Called  in  the  medical  literature  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  but  he  had 
no  undue  respect  for  thaipopinions  of  others  on  the  mere  ground  of  authority. 
He  detected  the  defects  of  former  hypotheses  with  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
while  he  proposed  his  own  views  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  modesty,  which 
tended  to  render  them  the  more  acceptable,  and  disposed  his  audience  to  receive 
them  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  were  proposed. 

With  respect  to  his  physiological  writings,  they  afford,  in  some  respects,  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  those  of  Haller ;  for  while  the  latter 'are  extended  to  a  great 
length,  and  are  filled  with  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  details,  the  former  are  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  compressed  brevity,  consisting  principally  in  general 
views  and  abstracted  deductions.  Contrary,  however,  to  what  is  so  frequently  the 
case  with  respect  to  works  of  this  description,  they  are  not  tp  be  regarded  as  mere 
speculative  positions,  but  as  the  condensed  result  of  patient  research  and  exten- 
sive observation.  Some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  pathology  were  pro- 
fessedly borrowed  from  Hoffmann ;  but  to  these  he  made  many  important  addi- 
tions, by  taking  advantage  of  the  various  improvements  that  had  been  made  in 
physiological  Imowledge,  principallv  by  means  of  Haller  and  his  pupils.  Still  later 
discoveries  in  this  science,  and  m  that  of  chymistry,  have  indeed  proved  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  system  are  not  tenable,  and  that  others  require  to  be  .considerably 
altered  and  modified ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  that  no  one  produced  a  more  pow- 
erful and  lasting  effect  upon  the  state  of  medicine,  in  all  its  branches,  both  theoreti- 
cs and  practical,  than  Cullen.  But  his  great  and  appropriate  merit,  and  which 
entitles  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  postentjr,  is  the  sagacity  and  dili- 
gence which  he  manifested  in  the  description  and  discrimination  of  the  phenoftiena 
of  disease.  In  this  talent  he  may  be  considered  as  rivalling  Sydenham,  or  any  of 
his  most  distinguished  predecessors,  while  the  recent  improvements  in  physiology 
and  the  other  branches  of  medical  science  gave  him  an  advantage  which  he  did 
not  fail  duly  to  improve.  In  his  treatment  of  disease  he  manifested  no  less  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  than  in  the  formation  of  his  theories.  He  was  prompt  and  de- 
cisive, without  rashness ;  he  estimated  the  powers  of  remedies  by  a  cautious  and 
accurate  examination  of  their  effects,  with  little  bias  from  h3rpothesis,  and  with 
even  somewhat  of  a  skeptical  disposition  of  mind,  which  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  those  errors,  and  inconsistencies  to  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  so 
pecubarly  obnoxious. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  system  of  Boerhaave,  we  remarked  that  in  its  forma- 
tion he  proceeded  upon  the  eclectic  plan,  founding  it  upon  the  opinions  of  others, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  connect  together,  and  to  mould  into  a  consistent  and 
uniform  theory.  Cullen  adopted  the  more  philosophical  mode  of  generalization 
and  induction.  He  disclaims  all  hypotheses  and  theories  not  derived  immediately 
from  facts,  and  made  it  his  great  business  to  collect,  b^  actual  observation,  the 
materials  from  whieh  he  might  deduce  his  general  principles.  In  this  object  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  his  writings  their  great  value, 
a  value  which  they  must  ever  retain,  amid  all  tl^  revolutions  of  opinion,  which 
attach  to  medicine  more  than  to  any  other  branch  of  science.  But,  although  he 
was  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the  inductive  mode  of  investigation,  he  was 
not  a  mere  empirical  practitioner,  who  disregarded  all  theoretical  reasoning,  and 
never  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  simple  result  of  experience.  On  the  contrary,  he 
inquires  in  aU  cases  into  the  remote  and  primary  causes  of  disease,  and  endeavours  • 
to  deduce  from  them  his  indications  of  cure.  Many  of  his  individual  speculations 
are  indeed  remarkable  for  their  subtilty  and  refinement,  and  may  be  characterized 
as  exhibiting  more  ingenuity  than  judgment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  litUe 
remarkable,  that  these  speculations,  however  carefully  they  were  elaborated,  had 
but  little  influence  on  his  practice;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what 
caution  he  applies  his  hypothesis  to  explain  or  direct  his  method  of  treating 
disease. 

His  fireat  work,  entitled,  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  is  the  one  on 
which  his  reputation  will  pnncipally  rest ;  but  the  merits  of  his  Institutions,  of  his 
Nosology,  and  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  each  of  them  sufficient 
to  have  entitled  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  improvers  of  medical  science. 
The  last  of  these  works,  in  which  he  takes  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  is  one  of  pectdiar 
value.    It  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  patnological  observations,  together 
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with  a  completl  theory  of  therapeutics,  and  being  the  latest  of  his  publications,  we 
find  in  it  his  more  matured  and  corrected  views  on  many  topics  which  had  been 
treated  in  his  former  works.  In  none  of  them  do  we  <lnd  more  of  that  spirit  of 
rational  skepticism  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  and  which  led  him  to  be  more 
confident  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  maintaining  his  own.  Like 
Haller,  with  whom  1  have  already  taken  occasion  both  to  compare  and  to  contrast 
him,  he  contributed  to  introduce  into  medical  reasoning  a  philosophical  spirit, 
which  has  produced  a  permanent  and  highly  salutary  effect  upon  the  healing  art, 
and  which  associates  tne  name  of  CuUen  with  those  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give,  in  a  short  compass,  an  account  of  the  {)athological  doctrines 
of  CuUen,  because  they  consisted  rather  of  a  number  of  individual  parts,  as  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  than  of  one  comprehensive  system, 
which  constituted  a  general  theory  of  diseased  action.  The  foundation  of  the 
system  is,  however,  sufficiently  simple ;  that  the  living  body  consists  of  a  number 
of  organs,  which  are  all  of  them  possessed  of  powers  of  a  specific  and  appropriate 
nature,  distinct  from  those  which  are  attached  to  inanimate  matter.  These  powers 
are  so  ordered  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  whole  machine  in  a  per- 
fect state,  when  its  actions  and  functions  proceed  in  their  ordinary  course.  When 
any  irregularity  supervenes,  either  froin  internal  or  external  causes,  if  it  be  not  in 
an  excessive  de^ee,  the  self-regulating  principle  is  sufficient  to  control  the  opera- 
tion of  the  morbid  cause,  and  to  restore  the  system  to  its  healthy  condition.  This 
regulating  principle,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  vis  medicairix  natura,  differs  essen* 
tisuly  from  the  archeus  of  Van  Helmont  or  the  anima  of  Stahl,  inasmuch  as  it*is 
suppbsed  not  to  be  any  thing  superadded  to  the  body,  but  one  of  the  powers  or 
properties  necessary  to  its  constitution  as  a  living  system,  and  the  existence  of 
which  is  recognised  by  its  effects.  Although  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  ch3rmical 
affinity  affect  the  animal  body,  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  material  organs,  yet  its 

appropriate  actions  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  specific  laws  of  vitality, 
ence  all  explanations,  depending  upon  mere  mechanical  or  chymical  reasoning, 
were  abandoned,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  the  vital  action  of  the  parts, 
and  more  especially  that  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arterial  system,  or,  as  they 
are  styled,  the  capillary  arteries.  Although  it  may  appear  that  both  Stahl  and 
Hoffmann  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  preoccupied  the  ground  which  was  taken  by 
Cullen,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his  system,  and  although  the  system,  as  detailed 
by  him,  is  defective  in  some  of  its  subordinate  parts,  yet  we  must  admit,  that  the 
ample  and  explicit  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  gave  it  the  aspect  and  much  of 
the  merit  of  novelty,  while  the  applications  which  he  made  of  it  were  frequently 
just,  and  always  ingenious.  His  physiology  and  his  chymistry  were  not  in  aU 
cases  correct ;  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
powers  of  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  which  had  been  so  well  discriminated  by 
Haller,  and  he  even  confounds  their  physical  structure.  But,  with  all  these  abate- 
ments, we  still  regard  the  pathology  of  Cullen  with  much  respect,  and  consider 
him  as  one  of  those  who  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  science  no  less  than 
the  practice  of  his  art.* 

What  may  be  termed  the  Cullenean  school  of  medicine,  including  both  his 
numerous  pupils  and  the  writers  who  either  embraced  his  peculiar  opinions  or 
adopted  his  method  of  investigation,  comprehends  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  British  pliysicians  during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  rational  empiricism,  as  it  has  been  styled,  which  he  so  firmly 
established,  both  by  precept  and  example,  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  so  far 
superseded  the  taste  for  mere  speculation  and  hypothesis,  that  we  are,  perhaps, 
disposed  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  undervalue  all  attempts  to  inves- 
tigate the  abstract  principles  of  pathology,  and  to  employ  ourselves  solely  in  the 

^  For  a  minute  detail  of  the  opinions  of  Cullen,  and  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  conlem 
poraries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learned  and  Rniplc  work  of  Dr.  Thomson,  which  may  be  charac 
terized  as  containing  a  philosophical  history  of  medicine  and  pathology  during  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  account  which  is  given  of  Cullen's  pupils  must  be  perused 
with  much  interest— an  interest  which,  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  is  exalted  by  the  sacred 
sentiment  of  filial  piety:  p.  461,  644-6.  I  conceive  that  Sprengel,  t.  v.  p.  359-366,  in  criticising  the 
doctrines  of  CuUen,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  that  candour  for  which  he  is,  in  most  cases,  so  con- 
spicuous.   See  also  Encyc.  Brit  in  loco ;  Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  in  loco ;  Kerr,  Brewster's  Encyc.  art.    • 
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accunmlation  of  facts,  without  duly  attending  to  the  general  conclusions  that  may 
be  deduced  from  them.* 

We  have,  however,  to  notice  one  singular  exception  to  this  remark,  where  an 
hjrpothesis  was  advanced,  of  the  most  bold  and  lofty  pretensions,  disdaining  the 
support  of  facts  and  experience,  and  professing  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  of  disease  by  a  few  simple  aphorisms.  In  tracing  the  history  of  science, 
although  it  is  proper,  for  the  most  part,  to  estimate  books  and  opinions  solely 
by  their  intrinsic  merit,  without  any  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
author,  yet  we  find  them,  on  some  occasions,  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is 
impossible  altogether  to  separate  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the  celebrated 
Brown,  whose  theory  appears  to  have  originated  as  much  from  spleen  and 
disappointment,  and  a  determination  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Cullen,  as  from 
a  more  legitimate  motive. 

Neither  the  education  of  Brown  nor  his  natural  character  were  of  the  kind  the 
best  adapted  for  the  prosecution  of  medical  science.  He  was  originally  destined 
ftnr  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and  when  he  afterward  entered  upon  that  of 
medicine,  he  never  devoted  himself  to  those  elementary  studies  whicn  are  indis- 
pensably necesssury  to  a  correct  knowledge  either  of  theory  or  of  practice.  But 
what  he  wanted  in  knowledge  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius ;  and  by  meditating  upon  a  few  general  or  abstract  principles,  he  ventured 
to  form  a  new  system  of  pathology,  which  he  announced  with  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence that,  while  it  exhibited  the  strong  powers  of  his  understanding,  proved  no 
less  the  deficiency  of  his  information.  Medicine,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  con- 
jectural art,  was  now  to  be  built  upon  a  few  certain  and  fixed  principles,  which,  by 
superseding  all  that  had  been  previously  written  upon  the  subject,  and  by  being 
independent  both  of  observation  and  of  experience,  required  for  its  attainment  little 
previous  study  or  learning.  The  novelty  of  the  attempt,  the  easy  access  which  it 
promised  to  a  science  which  before  appeared  of  difficult  approach,  and  the  plausi- 
mlity  of  some  of  its  leading  positions,  acquired  for  the  new  theory  a  prodigious 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  first  promulgated. 
Brown  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  patronised  by  Cullen ;  but,  from  some  causes, 
both  of  a  personal  and  a  professional  nature,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
he  forfeited  the  good  opinion,  and  became  the  bitter  antagonist  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  former  friend.  The  controversy  to  which  this  schism  gave  rise  was  carried 
on  for  some  years  with  great  vehemence,  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
place  where  it  originated.  In  this  country  the  Brunonian  system  obtained  msiny 
adherents  when  it  was  first  proposed,  principally,  indeed,  among  the  students  or 
youn^r  members  of  the  profession ;  while  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  more 
especially  in  Italy,  it  was  adopted  by  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  became 
theprevailing  hypothesis  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  medical  schools. 

Tne  general  pnnciples  of  the  theory  are  few  and  simple.  He  assumed  that  the 
living  lS)dy  possesses  a  specific  property  or  power,  termed  excitability ;  that  every 
thing  which  in  anyway  affects  the  living  body  acts  upon  this  power  as  an  excitant 
or  stimulant ;  that  the  effect  of  this  operation,  or  excitement,  when  in  its  ordinary 
state,  is  to  produce  the  natural  and  healthy  condition  of  the  functions;  when  exces- 
sive, it  causes  exhaustion,  termed  direct  debility ;  when  defective,  it  produces  an 
accumulation  of  excitement,  or  what  is  termed  indirect  debility.  All  morbid  action 
is  conceived  to  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  these  states  of  direct  or  indirect 
debility,  and  diseases  are  accordingly  arranged  in  two  great  corresponding  classes 
of  sthenic  or  asthenic ;  while  the  treatment  is  solely  directed  to  the  general  means 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  excitement,  without  any  regard  to  specific  symp- 
toms, or  any  consideration  but  that  of  degree,  or  any  measure  but  that  of  quantity. 
Such  general  views  and  sweeping  doctrines,  however  alluring  to  the  uninformed 

*  In  this  brief  sketch  I  can  do  no  more  than  merely  mentfon  the  names  of  some  of  our  countrymen 
who,  either  by  the  publication  of  single  cases,  or  of  monographs  on  certain  diseases,  have  contributed 
to  the  advancemeAt  of  pathological  or  practical  knowledge.  Among  others  we  may  select  those  of 
Greeory,  the  able  successor  of  Cullen,  Pringle,  M* Bride,  Huzham,  Fothergill,  Cleghom,  Brocklesby, 
Lhu,  umI  Russel.  In  our  own  times,  we  nkve  had  the  no  less  illustrious  names  of  the  Hunters,  of 
PerciTml,  Withering,  Johnstone,  Falconer,  Heberden,  Baillie,  Haygarth,  Ferriar,  Currie,  Willan, 
Bateman,  Marcet,  and  Parry.  In  mentioning  the  name  of  Gregory.  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  respect  and  reganl  which  I  have  always  felt  for  my  preceptor.  The  elegance  of  his 
literary  taste,  his  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment,  and  more  especially  the  interesting  mode  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  instruction,  all  contributed  .to  render  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  onuu 
I  of  his  profession. 
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or  the  mere  theorist,  are  altogether  ins^plicable  to  practice ;  and  it  is  a  subject  for 
our  admiration  how  they  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  any  one  who  had 
studied  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  who  was  acquainted  with  the  intricate  and 
complicated  relations  of  the  different  functions  and  actions  of  the  living  system. 
Accordingly,  in  this  country,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cullenean  school,  the  attention  was  more  directed  to  practical  than  to  theoretical 
details,  the  professed  adherents  of  Brown  were  neither  numerous  nor  influential; 
and  even  in  Italy,  where  for  some  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  it  haa 
long  ceased  to  be  maintained.  Yet  it  must  always  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  medical  science,  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  example  of  the  force  of 
original  and  imaided  genius  in  erecting  a  system,  plausible  and  captivating  in  its 
aspect,  but  devoid  of  the  essential  support  of  facts  and  observations,  and  therefore 
fated  to  share  the  lot  of  all  systems  built  on  so  unstable  a  basis.* 

In  connection  with  Brown  I  must  notice  a  medical  theorist,  whose  general  prin- 
ciples bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  '*  Elementa  Medicinae,'  but 
whose  character,  talents,  and  acquirements  were  of  a  totally  opposite  kind.  The 
"Zoonomia"  of  Darwin  exhibits  genius  and  orimnaUty;  but  in  no  other  respect 
does  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  its  prototype.  Darwin  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
medical  and  ail  the  collateral  sciences  in  their  full  extent ;  he  was  familiar  with 
practice,  and  had  a  taste  for  minute  detail  and  experimental  research,  which,  while 
It  appeared  to  qualify  him  for  a  medical  theorist,  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  system . 
an  imposing  aspect  of  induction  and  generalization.  His  speculations,  although 
highly  refined,  profess  to  be  founded  upon  facts ;  and  his  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation, although  complicated,  seem  consistent  in  all  their  parts.  No  theory  which 
had  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  was  more  highly  elaborated,  and  appeared  to 
be  more  firmly  supported  by  experience  and  observation,  while  every  adventitions 
aid  was  given  to  it  from  the  cultivated  taste  and  extensive  information  of  the  writer. 
Yet  the  Zoonomia  made  little  impression  on  public  opinion ;  its  leading  doctrines 
rested  rather  upon  metaphysical  than  upon  physical  considerations ;  its  fundamental 
positions  were  found  to  be  gratuitous,  and  many  of  the  illustrations,  although 
ingenious,  were  conceived  to  be  inapplicable  and  mconclusive.  It  is  now  seldom 
referred  to,  except  as  a  splendid  monument  of  fruitless  labour  and  misapplied 
learning.! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Remarks  on  the  State  of  Practical  Medicine  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Eighteenth  Century— State  u 
Medicine  in  France,  Lieutaud— State  of  Medicine  in  Germany,  De  HaVn— State  of  Medicine  in 
Italy,  Morgagni,  Burserius,  Rasori— Epidemics— ImproTements  in  Pharmacy. 

While  the  British  physicians  were  principally  occupied  in  collecting  facts  and 
recording  their  observations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  suspension 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  Brunonian  controversy,  were  more  intent  in  adding 
to  the  stock,  of  knowledge  than  in  forming  systems,  the  continental  physicians 
were  more  disposed  to  pursue  the  eclectic  plan,  of  Boerhaave.  In  France  this 
was  accomplished  vrith  the  most  success  by  Lieutaud.  He  was  a  native  of  Prov- 
ence, and  was  for  some  years  a  professor  at  Aix ;  in  1749  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  royal  hospital  at  Versailles,  and  finally  to  the  court  of  France.  He 
was  eminent  both  as  a  practitioner  and  an  anatomist ;  his  great  work,  the  "  Sy- 
nopsis universae  Praxeos  Medicae,"  published  in  1765,  contains  much  information 

♦  Beddoes*8  Obsenrationa,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Brown's  Elements ;  a  writer  possessed  of  ori- 
ginality  and  genius,  but  perhaps  not  unaptly  characterized  by  Rothe  as  "  a  blind  adherent  of  the  new 
chymists  and  of  Brown."  M'Kenzie,  in  Brewster's  Enc,  art.  "  Brown."  Parr's  Diet.,  art.  "  Bruno- 
nian System."  Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  in  loca  Sprengel,  t.  vi.  p.  166-168, 315-334.  Suard,  Biographie 
UniverseUe,  in  loco. 

t  Brewster's  Enc,  in  loco.  Sprengel,  toI.  yi.  p.  269, 70,  278,  9.  Young's  Med.  Lit.,  p.  64,  ft. 
Brown's  Remarks  on  the  Zoonomia,  an  acute,  but  rather  severe  critique.  Suaxd,  Biographie  UnJU 
▼eraelle,  in  loca 
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on  all  topics  connected  with  medicine,  and  is  valuable  from  its  real  merits  in  this 
respect,  while  it  is  interesting  as  affording  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  France  at  that  period.  With  respect  to  his  general  principles,  he  was 
an  eclectic,  miiting  certain  parts  of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  mathematicians  and 
the  humoralists  with  those  of  Hoffmann  and  the  vitalists.*  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, 1  conceive  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  partiaUty  or  want  of  candour  in 
statinff  the  opinion,  that  the  views  of  Lieutaud  and  his  countrymen  are  less  matured 
than  mose  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  island  or  in  Holland.  I  may  remark,  in 
speaking  of  France,  that  for  many  years  the  great  seat  of  medical  science  in  that 
country  was  Montpellier.  Its  university  was  established  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  one  of  the  earhest  of  those  which  rose  to  any  considerable  eminence ;  a 
distinction  which  it  maintained  until  it  was  rivalled  by  that  of  Paris,  which  gradu- 
ally acquired  its  splendid  reputation  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  the  name  of  Sauvages,  who  was  mentioned  above  as  distinguished  for  his 
learned  work  on  nosology,  we  may  add  those  of  Bordeu,  Barthez,  and  Astruc  as 
among  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  school  of  Montpellier.f 

Of  Uie  medical  schools  of  Germany,  the  most  celebrated  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  Vienna.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  exertions 
that  were  so  successfully  made  for  its  advancement  by  Van  Swieten,  who  was 
appointed  one  of  its  professors  in  the  year  1734.  After  he  had  occupied  this  situ- 
ation for  about  twen^  years,  he  associated  with  himself  his  countryman  De  Haen, 
who  materiaUy  contributed  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  university,  particularly 
by  his  talents  as  a  practitioner.  His  great  work,  entitled,  '*  Ratio  Medendi,"  is  a 
valuable  repository  of  facts  and  observations,  upon  which  I  may  make  the  same 
remark  that  I  offered  above  respecting  Lieutaud's  "Synopsis."  De  Haen  has 
been  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  united  with  much  practical  skill, 
and  a  talent  for  correct  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have 
been  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  new  opinions,  and  even  improvements,  in 
his  art ;  for  not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  Haller's  theory, 
but  he  was  no  less  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  to 
the  use  of  various  new  remedies,  which  were  at  that  period  introduced  into  medi- 
cine, the  value  of  which  is  novif  generally  recognised.  The  state  of  medical  theory 
then  prevailing  in  Vienna  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  was  taught  in  the 
universities  of  Leyden  and  Paris ;  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  basis  of  their  hjrpotheses ;  but  ypon  these  was  engrafted 
a  certain  portion  of  the  new  views  respecting  the  action  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  contractibility  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

In  Italy,  which  so  early  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  for  its  medical 
schools,  and  which  slill  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  its  former  reputation,  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology  were  •  cultivated  with  success,  while  they 
were  but  little  attended  to  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  What  may  be  styled 
anatomical  pathology  took  its  rise  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  merit  of  having  opened  this  new  road  to  the  improvement  of 
medical  knowledge  is  principally  due  is  Bonet,^  who  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1620, 
and  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life  published  his  great  work,  entitled  *^  Sepul- 
chretum,"  which  was  afterward  enlarg^  by  his  learned  and  industrious  country- 
man Manget.^  The  Sepulchretum  has  been  styled  "  The  Library  of  true  Pathology ;" 
it  consists  of  a  great  collection  of  cases,  in  which  we  have  a  history  of  the  disease, 
with  the  appearances  found  upon  dissection.  The  plan  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Bonet  and  Manget  was  followed  up  by  Valsalva,  an  eminent  professor  of  Bo- 
logna, and  still  further  perfected  by  the  illustrious  Morgagni.  This  eminent 
anatomist  was  a  pupil  of  Valsalva's,  and  afterward  became  professor  in  the  imi- 
versity  of  Padua,  where  for  nearly  sixty  years,  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  IT7I,  he  devoted  himself  without  intermission  to  the  study  of  his  favourite 
pursuit.  The  principal  works  of  Morgagni  are,  his  *'  Adversaria  Anatomica,"  his 
^*  Epistolae  Anatomicae,"  and  more  especially  his  great  pathological  collection  enti- 
tled **  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per  Anatomiam  indagatis."    It  proceeds 

*  Hatchinson'8  Biog.  Med.,  toI.  ii.  p.  63  et  seq. 

t  More«i  de  la  Sartbe,  Encyc.  M^lh.  M^decine,  in  loco. 

i  Hmller,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  10,  6.  750,  t  iii.  p.  236  et  aeq.  Elor,  in  loco.  Dezeimeris,  Arch.  G6n.  da 
MM.  zz.  156, 9.  -— 1  /» 

^  HaUer,  BibL  Anat.  lib.  7,  $.  749,  tip.  103  et  seq.  Haller,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  11,  $.  889,  t  iiL  p.  603 
•t  seq.    Elcy,  in  locou 
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upon  the  plan  of  Bond's  Sepulchretum,  and  contains  the  observations  which  were 
made  both  by  himself  and  by  Valsalva,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  facts  and  observations  on  anatomy  and  pathology,  unequalled  m  extent 
and  accuracy.* 

The  Institutions  of  Burserius  afford  a  favourable  view  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  Italy  at  this  period.  He  was  bom  at  Trent  in  1724;  studied  first  at 
Padua,  and  afterwani  at  Bologna;  he  wats  for  some  years  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  and  finally  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1785.t  Bur- 
serius was  rather  an  eclectic  than  an  original  theorist,  but  his  work  is  much  valued 
for  the  information  which  it  contains,  and  much  admired  for  the  elegant  manner 
in  which  the  information  is  conveyed.  Like  his  contemporaries  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany,  his  doctrines  are  essentially  founded  upon  those  of  the  humoralists. 
but  to  these  he  unites  various  parts  of  those  of  the  solidists  and  vitalists,  and 
has  proved  himself  deserving  of  the  praise,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  candour 
and  judgment.  * 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  effect  which  was  produced  in 
Italy  by  the  theory  of  Brown ;  it  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  learned  men  of 
that  country,  and  for  some  time  acquired  a  considerably  greater  ascendency  over« 
public  opimon  than  it  possessed  even  in  its  native  city.  It  was  not  only  defended 
in  their  publications,  but  its  doctrines  were  applied  to  practice,  and  it  was  not  until 
their  insufficiency  had  been  detected  by  fatal  experience  that  the  delusion  was 
removed. t  At  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  would  seem  that  the 
medical  theories  of  the  Italians  were  considerably  similar  to  those  of  the  CiiUen- 
ean  school,  and  that  the  Italians,  like  the  English  physicians,  were  little  disposed 
to  form  systems  of  medicine,  but  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  cultivation 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  addition  to  the  more  immediate  studies  of  their 
profession. 

In  tracing  the  additions  and  improvements  which  the  science  of  medicine  re- 
ceived during  the  eighteenth  century,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  descriptions  of 
new  diseases,  either  those  which  were  conceived  to  have  actually  originated  during 
this  period,  if  there  were  any  such,  or  those  which  had  not  been  previously  dis- 
criminated with  sufficient  accuracy  from  others  that  in  many  respects  resembled 
them.  The  various  epidemics  which,  from  some  unascertained  and  unexplained 
causes,  have  at  different  times  passed  over  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  the  endemic  diseases  attached  to  particular  situations,  originating  in  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  atmosphere,  soil,  or  chmate  of  certain  districts, 
or  in  the  occupation  or  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  lastly,  the  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases,  which  have  invaded  entire  cities  or  communities,  from  un- 
known, or  at  least  obscure  causes,  and,  after  spreading  destruction  on  aU  sides, 
have  disappeared  from  causes  equally  unascertained. 

The  first  of  these  classes,  the  epidemic  diseases,  were  made  an  especial  object 
of  attention,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Sydenham,  whose 
remarks  on  them  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  works ;'  also  by  Morton 
and  by  Kamazzini :  at  a  somewhat  later  period  we  have  the  valuable  observations 
of  Huxham,  of  Lancisi  and  Torti  in  Italy,  and  of  StoU  at  Vienna.  The  science 
has  been  much  enriched  by  various  descriptions  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
army  and  navy,  among  which  we  may  particularly  notice  those  of  Pringle, 
Brocklesby,  D.  Monro,  Hunter,  Lind,  HillaiTi  Blane,  Trotter,  Larrey,  and  Desge- 
nettes.^  The  formidable  disease  which  has  been  emphatically  termed  the  Plague, 
as  it  appeared  in  London,  the  Low  Countries,  Marseilles,  Moscow,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eifhteentb 
century,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  adjoining  countries,]!  as  well 

*  Eloy,  in  loco.  Haller,  Bibl.  Anat.  lib.  8,  ^.  797,  t.  ii.  p.  34  et  seq.  Haller,  BibL  Med.  lib.  12, 
^.  1029,  t.  iv.  p.  424  et  seq.    Renauldin,  Biog.  Univ.  in  loco. 

t  Vide  Pnef.  ad  Instit  Med.  Prac.  ed.  Lips.  1787. 
,  t  Hasori  of  Genoa  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Brown,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  adherent;  subsequently,  however,  lie  found  reason, 
from  the  result  of  experience,  to  change  his  opinions,  and  very  candidly  and  honestly  expressed  his 
conviction  of  their  erroneous  tendency.  An  ample  account  of  the  pathological  doctrines  which  are  at 
present  the  most  generally  received  m  Italy,  under  the  title  mf  "Nuova  Dottrina  Italiana,"  may  "be 
found  in  the  various  publications  of  Tommasini,  the  learned  professor  of  Bologna. 

^  For  a  very  complete  hst  of  works  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  valuable  work 
of  Professor  Ballmgall  on  Military  Surgery,  p.  227  et  seq. 

11  Hecker's  account  of  the  "  Black  Death,    which  ravaged  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  in  tba 
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B8  the  less  formidable,  although  more  extensive  visitations  of  the  influenza,  have 
each  had  their  historians ;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  writers  have  been  more  anxious  to  collect  facts  and  to  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion, than  to  support  any  particular  theoretical  views.* 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
tracing  its  gradual  advancement,  we  are  naturally  led  to  remark  upon  the  great 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  pharmacy,  both  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  new  articles  into  the  materia  medica,  and  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  preparation  of  various  substances,  and  the  mode  of  their  administration. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  medicines  has  been  matured,  our  pharmacopceia  has  been  simplified, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  articles  employed  and  the  mode  of  compounding  them. 
Accordingly,  if  we  compare  the  successive  editions  of  the  British  pharmacopceias 
and  dispensatories,  we  shall  find  that  a  number  of  superfluous  and  inert  substances 
have  been  from  time  to  time  rejected,  and  that  the  complex  formulae  of  the  older 
physicians  have  been  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  At  the  same  time  some 
substances  of  real  efficiency  have  been  added,  while  the  improvement  in  chymical 
science  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  the  active  principles  of  these  substances  in  much 
more  condensed  and  commodious  forms.  This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by 
Peruvian  bark,  a  remedy  which  for  a  long  period  afforded  a  fertile  field  for  contro- 
versy, both  as  to  its  power  over  disease,  the  nature  of  its  operation,  and  the  mode 
of  i^  administration.  Practitioners  have  long  been  aware  of  the  futility  of  most 
of  the  points  which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  warm  and  even  acrimonious 
discussion,  and  are  satisfied  with  recognising  its  value  as  a  powerful  curative  agent 
in  certain  diseases,  without  endeavouring  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  occult 
qualities  on  which  its  operation  depends ;  while  the  chymist  has  lent  his  aid  in 
pointing  out  a  mode  by  which  its  active  proximate  principle  may  be  procured, 
detached  from  the  inert  matter  with  which  it  is  naturally  combined.  The  skill  of 
the  modem  chymist  has  likewise  been  most  beneficially  exercised  on  the  metallic 
prtbarations ;  giving  them  more  fixed  and  definite  combinations,  pointing  out  the 
modes  by  which  they  may  be  produced  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  and  ascer- 
taining the  chymical  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  substances,  so  as  to  indicate 
how  they  may  be  combined  with  them  without  decomposition,  or  even  with  an 
increase  of  their  activity. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  <• 

CoTSory  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Practical  Medicine  since  the  Commencement  of  the  present  Cen- 
tnry--DifficuIty  of  acquiring  Medical  Experience— State  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain— Pathologists 
of  France— Physiologists  of  Germany— Medical  Journals— Medical  Societies— Schools  of  Medi- 
d&e — Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Science. 

As  the  historian  of  medicine  approaches  nearer  to  his  own  times,  he  finds  his 
path  encumbered  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  TYie  subject  on  which 
he  has  to  treat  differs,  perhaps,  from  every  other  branch  of  science  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  our  actual  information  does  not  increase,  in  any  degree,  in  proportion 
to  our  experience.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  accumulation  of  materials  frequently 
rather  retards  than  promotes  its  progress.  In  other  sciences,  although  truth  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  a  certain  degree  of  laborious  research,  yet  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  bestow  on  it  the  requisite  attention,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  attain- 

fourteenth  century,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  worthy  of  our  notice,  both  as  containing  many 
interesting  details  of  tnis  tremendous  pestilence,  and  as  exhibiting  a  curious  specimen  of  medical 
hypothesis. 

*  For  the  names  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  these  topics,  I  must  refer  to  the  respecthre 
titkles  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine.  Copious  Lists  of  authors  may  also  be  found  in  Young's  Med- 
ical Literature,  a  work  no  leas  remarkable  for  its  learning  than  for  the  condensed  form  in  which  it  is 
eouummicated.  Much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Sprengel,  sect  16,  ch. 
3.  art.  2. 
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able,  or,  if  it  still  eludes  our  grasp,  we  are  at  least  sensible  of  the  deficiency,  and 
can  generally  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  our  pw>- 
gress.  In  other  sciences,  when  .we  enter  upon  an  inquiry,  or  propose  to  ourseiTei 
any  definite  object  for  experiment  or  observation,  we  are  able  to  say  whether  the 
result  of  our  inquiry  has  been  satisfactory,  and  whether  the  object  in  view  has  or 
has  not  been  accomplished. 

But  this  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  in  medicine.  There  are  certain  peculiari- 
ties necessarily  connected  with  the  subject,  which  render  it  extremely  mficult  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  experiment  and  observation.  In  our  experiments  we  are 
seldom  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  previous  state  of  the  body  on  which 
we  operate,  and  in  our  observations  we  are  seldom  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
exact  cause  of  the  effect  which  we  witness.  The  history  of  medicine  in  all  ita 
parts,  and  especi^ly  that  of  the  materia  medica,  affords  ample  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  In  modem  times,  and  more  remarkably  in  Great  Britain, 
no  one  thinks  of  proposing  a  new  mode  of  practice  without  supporting  it  I}y  the 
results  of  practical  experience.  The  disease  exists,  the  remedy  is  prescribed,  and 
the  disease  is  removed ;  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  or  the  ability  of 
the  narrator;  his  favourable  report  induces  his  contemporaries  to  pursue  the  same 
means  of  cure,  the  same  favourable  result  is  obtained,  and  it  appears  impossible 
for  any  fact  to  be  supported  by  more  decisive  testimony.  Yet  m  the  space  of  a 
few  short  years  the  ooasted  remedy  has  lost  its  virtue,  the  disease  no  longer  yields 
to  its  power,  while  its  place  is  supplied  by  some  new  remedy,  which,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, runs  througn  the  same  career  of  expectation,  success,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Let  i^s*apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  of  fever,  the  disease  which  has  been 
styled  the  touchstone  of  medical  theory,  and  which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  its 
opprobrium.  At  the  termination  of  the  last  century,  while  the  doctrine  of  Cullen 
was  gener^ly  embraced,  t3rphus  fever  was  called  a  disease  of  debility,  and  was 
of  course  to  be  cured  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  to 
exist,  than  bark  and  wine  were  administered  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient  cqpld 
oe  induced,  or  was  found  able  to  take.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  power 
over  the  disease ;  the  only  question  that  caused  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner  was,  whether  the  patient  could  bear  the  quantity  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cure. 

To  this  treatment  succeeded  that  of  cold  affusion.  The  hi^h  character  and 
literary  reputation  of  the  individual  who  proposed  this  remedy,  its  simplicity  and 
easy  application,  the  candid  spirit  which  was  manifested,  and  the  strong  testimo- 
nials which  were  adduced  by  hii^  contemporaries,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  nad  at  length  subdued  the  formidable  monster. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  experience  the  ordinary  process  of  disappointment;  the 
practice,  as  usual,  was  found  inefficient  or  injurious,  and  it  was,  after  a  short  time, 
supplanted  by  the  use  4  the  lancet.  But  this  practice  was  even  more  short-lived 
than  either  of  its  predecessors ;  and  thus,  in  a  space  of  less  than  forty  years,  we 
have  gone  through  three  revolutions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  our  treatment  of 
a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  the  most  decisive  and  urgent 
symptoms. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  all  medical  treatment  is  of  no  avail  t  that  it  is  all 
imaginary  or  deceptive  ?  I  should  feel  most  unwilling  to  be  compelled  to  form 
such  a  conclusion,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises ; 
but  the  facts  certainly  prove  the  importance  of  extreme  caution  in  forming  our 
conclusions,  and  still  more  that  mere  experience,  without  the  due  combination  of 
well  regulated  theory,  is  a  most  fallacious  guide.  What  objection  can  the  man  of 
mere  experience,  the  rejector  of  all  theoretical  deductions,  urpe  against  the  mul- 
tiplied testimony  that  is  now  presented  to  us  in  favour  of  the  Homoiopathic  doc- 
tnne ! — what  answer  can  be  made  to  the  report  that  has  been  recently  brought 
forward,  by  the  medical  commissioners  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism ?  The  conclusion  that  forces  itself  irresistibly  on  the  mind  is,  that  no 
medical  tcstimonjr  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  incredible,  and 
that  this  previous  incredibility  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  functions  and  properties  of  the  living  body,  both  mental  and 
corporal,  in  all  its  modifications  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  by  a  correct  and 
careful  generalization  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.    These  considerations,  as 
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well  as  others  which  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  may  bo 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  attempting  no  more  than  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  state  of  medical  science  during  the  period  at  which  I  am  now 
arrived.  I  shall  therefore  devote  this  chapter  to  some  cursory  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  it  now  exists  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  on  the  state  of  some  of  the  collateral  or  auxiliary  departments,  and  shall  con- 
clude by  some  suggestions  for  the  best  means  for  promoting  its  future  progress. 

The  prevailing  and  predominant  feeling  of  the  most  enhghtened  and  the  most 
judicious  of  the  British  practitioners  during  the  period  referred  to,  has  been  to 
(dace  little  value  upon  theory,  and  to  devote  their  minds  almost  exclusively  to  the 
observation  and  collection  of  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  less 
injurious  extreme  than  the  opposite ;  but  if  the  statement  which  has  been  mdde 
above  be  correct,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this  system  may  be  carried  too 
hi.  And  the  same  exclusiveness  has  also  induced  them  to  pay  too  little  attention 
to  soihe  of  the  collateral  departments  of  science.  In  pathology  and  in  pharma- 
ceutical chymistry  they  have  been  far  outstripped  by  the  French,  and  ii>  physiology 
by  the  Germans.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  pass  this  judg- 
Bient  on  my  countr3rmen,  I  must  fully  admit  that  the  spirit  of  rational  empiricism, 
to  which  1  have  referred  above  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Culleneaii 
school,  has  produced  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  state  of  medical 
practice.  If  it  has,  on  some  occasions,  produced  fluctuation  of  opinion,  and'  in 
others  indecision  or  inertness,  it  has  tended  to  sweep  away  much  error,  and  to 
pmify  the  science  from  many  of  the  antiquated  doctrmes  and  practices  that  still 
maintain  their  ground  among  our  continental  brethren.  This  is  more  especiaUy 
the  case  with  our  pharmacopoeias,  where,  if  we  compare  those  of  London  and 
Paris,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  number  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  useless  arti- 
cles that  are  still  retained  in  the  latter,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  scientific 
and  enhghtened  body  of  men  who  compose  the  medical  faculty  of  the  French 
idetTopohs.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  France  for  the  most  important  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  pharmaceutical  chymistry :  by  their  method  of 
draining  the  proximate  principles  of  various  vegetable  substances,  and  the  greater 
precision  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  formation  of  the  metaUic  prepara- 
tions, they  have  conferred  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  the  art,  which,  among  all 
ttie  revolutions  of  opinions  and  practices,  can  never  be  countervailed.* 

But  the  glory  of  French  medical  science  is  its  pathology.  We  are  justly  proud 
of  our  Hunters,  our  Munros,  and  our  Baillie ;  and  there  are  certain  individuals 
among  our  contemporaries  who  are  emulously  treading  in  their  footsteps.  But 
any  feeUng  of  national  vanity  which  we  might  be  disposed  to  indulge  must  be 
efllectually  repressed  when  we  look  at  the  illustrious  band  of  French  pathologists, 
when  we  review  the  labours  of  Pinel,  Andral,  Breschet,  Broussais,  Corvisart, 
Cruveilhier,  Dupuytren,  Laennec,  Bayle,  Louis,  Gendrin,  Foville,  Chaussier,  and 
oUierSft  who  have  directed  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  pathology ;  and 
when  we  add  to  these  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  regarded  more  in  tne 
light  of  physiologists,  Bichat,  Vic-d'Azyr,  Cuvier,  Richerand,  Majendie,  Edwards, 
Dnmas,  Legallois,  Adelon,  Dempulins,  Serres,  Blainville,  Flourens,  St.  Hilaire, 
Datrochet,  and  others,  we  must  admit  that  France  exhibits  an  unrivalled  assem- 
Uage  of  medical  philosophers.  From  the  united  labours  of  these  eminent  men  it  is 
impossible  not  to  anticipate  the  most  important  results ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  medicine  is  concerned,  the  benefit  is 
slQl  rather  in  anticipation  than  in  existence.  With  certain  exceptions,  but  these 
no  doubt  very  important  ones,  I  should  characterize  the  French  practice  as  decidedly 
loss  effective  than  that  of  our  country ;  dependence  is  placed  on  remedies  which  we 

*  We  have  a  Tery  learned  review  of  the  state  of  medicine  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  firom  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Sprengel.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  numerous  refer 
enoes  which  it  contains  to  the  writers  of  Germany,  and  from  the  view  that  it  presents  of  the  opinions 
which  prevsdl  in  that  country.  The  German  physiologists  afford  a  singular  admixture  of  profound 
investigation  and  fanciful  mysticism. — Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xii.  p.  385  et  seq.  We  have  also  an  inter 
esttng  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  science  by  Cuvier ;  Hist  Scien.  Nat.  t.  i.  p.  311-344,  and  t.  iv. 
p.  2303-44. 

f  I  may  refer  my  readers  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  patholognr,  since  the  com- 
meiicement  of  the  present  centurv,  to  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Archives  G^n^raies  de  M^decinc,  by 
M.  Dezeimeris,  t.  xxiz.  et  seq.  The  "  Dissertation"  of  Professor  Alison,  appoided  to  the  "  Cyclo- 
pidia  of  Practical  Af  edicine, '  conta^s  an  admirable  view  of  the  state  of  medical  ■cience  generally 
I  this  period. 
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conceive  to  be  inert,  and  much  of  the  dietetic  regimen  which  enters  so  largely  into  • 
the  treatment  can  produce  no  effect  in  the  removal  of  disease.     In  short,  their 
''  m^decine  expectante,"  although  it  may  be  a  less  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  ignorance  or  presumption,  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  less  powerful  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  the  direction  of  skill  and  judgment. 

If  France  is  pre-eminent  for  its  pathology,  Germany  is  no  less  so  for  its  physi- 
ology and  its  anatomy.  The  names  of  Camper,  Blumenbach^  Lud  wig,  Soemmenng, 
Meckel,  Wrisberg,  Reil,  Tiedemann,  Wenzel,  Sprengel,  Jacobsen,  Canis,Pfaff,  Oken, 
Osiander,  Ackermann,Rosenmuller,  Gmelin,  Walter,  and  Treviranus  may  be  selected 
from  many  others,  as  among  the  most  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  as  having 
made  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
have  particularly  directed  their  attention.  Yet,  in  Germany  as  in  France,  the  efi^t 
of  this  scientific  co-operation  on  the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  yet  fully  experi- 
enced. The  treatment  of  disease  is  perhaps  not  more  effective  than  in  France,  while 
it  is  still  more  encumbered  with  complicated  formulae  and  with  antiquated  practices, 
which  in  this  country  have  been  discarded  because  they  have  been  found  useless 
or  even  injurious.*  Italy,  which  so  long  took  the  lead  in  all  scientific  pursuits, 
now  offers  the  aspect  of  a  splendid  ruin,  where  we  occasionaUy  meet  with  an  illus- 
trious name,  such  for  example  as  those  of  Scarpa,  Caldani,  Mascagni,  Rolando, 
BelUngeri,  and  Tommasini,  but  where  medical  science,  if  it  has  not  retrograded, 
has  at  least  remained  stationary.  The  practice  of  medicine  has,  however,  had 
some  zealous  cultivators;  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  activity  with  which  the 
Bnmoniai\  controversy  was  pursued,  and  the  excitement  whicTi  was  then  produced 
seems  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  rousing  the  dormant  energy  of  the  mind, 
of  which  some  traces  are  still  visible. 

A  circumstance  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
knowledge  of  practical  medicine  is  the  publication  of  periodical  works,  whether  in  the 
form  of  journals  or  of  the  transactions  of  societies.  They  have  brought  before  the 
public  the  daily  occurrences  and  passing  events  in  a  commodious  and  interesting 
form,  and  thus  by  exciting  attention  to  them,  have  tended  both  to  diffuse  and  40 
increase  our  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  valuable  a  mode  of  communication  should,  in  too  many  instances, 
be  used  as  the  medium  of  personal  animosity,  and  that  what  ought  to  be  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  should  become  a  vehicle  of  the  oasest 
and  the  most  malignant  passions.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  one  referred 
to  above,  justice  compels  me  to  state  that  the  French  metropolis  offers  us  an  exarojde 
by  which  we  might  profit,  in  the  number,  extent,  and  general  character  of  its  medi- 
cal periodicals ;  and  the  same  sentiment  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  medical 
periodicals  of  London  are  decidedly  excelled  by  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. — 
Among  the  published  transactions  of  medical  societies,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  may 
fairly  be  selected  for  our  approbation ;  these,  in  the  short  space  of  about  twenty-four 
years,  have  amounted  to  eighteen  volumes,  and  have  acquired  a  character  which  is 
too  well  established  to  recjuire  recommendation  pr  sanction. 

In  connection  with  their  transactions  I  may  mention  the  effect  of  the  societies 
themselves,  which,  when  they  are  confined  to  subjects  of  medical  science,  must  be 
highly  beneficial.  Perhaps  no  single  institution  has  contributed  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  profession  than  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society,  which,  for  so  long 
a  period,  has  maintained  a  reputation  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit,  not  merely  on 
its  members,  but  even  on  the  university  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  and  an  honourable  circumstance,  that  an  association,  principally  con^ 
posed  of  students  and  entirely  conducted  by  them,  should  have  proceeded  for  above 
naif  a  century  in  so  uniform  a  course  of  respectability ;  that  during  this  period  they 
should  have  admitted  of  free  discussion,  without  deviating  into  licentiousness,  and 
that  amid  the  fluctuations  to  which  such  an  association  must  necessarily  be  subject, 
successors  have  at  all  times  been  found  able  to  direct  its  progress  and  qualified  to 
support  its  reputation. 

Another  circumstance  to  which  I  must  briefly  advert,  which  is  both  the  cause 
and*  the  consequence  of  the  progress  of  our  art,  is  the  improved  state  of  medical 
schools  of  all  descriptions/both  those  attached  to  universities  or  to  public  hospitalSi 

*  In  Rpeaking  of  the  practical  writers  of  Gennany,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  name  of  Fraiik« 
and  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  he  has  conferred  upon  medical  science.  Am(mg  the 
pathologists,  Hartmann  of  Vienna  and  Conradi  of  Gottingen  are  perhaps  the  best  known  in  this 
country. 
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•  4aA  those  conducted  by  private  individuals.  By  a  very  singular  anomaly  it  has 
happened  that,  in  this  country,  the  highest  medical  honours  have  been  hitherto 
conferred  by  those  bodies  who  did  not  profess  to  give  the  requisite  means  for  their 
iltainment.  This  circumstance  may,  mdeed,*in  one  point  of  view  be  regarded  as 
paying  the  highest  compliment  to  the  English  universities ;  but  I  believe  that  a 
very  general  sentiment  now  prevails  among  their  most  respectable  members  that 
this  anomaly  ought  no  longer  to  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  Uiat  medical  honours 
ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  those;  and  those  only,  who  have  gone  through  what  may 
be  considered  a  sufficient  course  of  preparatory  studies,  and  who  are  able  to  give 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  taken  the  due  advantage  of  the.  means  of  improve- 
ment presented  to  them.  But  whatever  may  have  been  wanting  in  the  English 
universities  has  been  long  supplied  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by 
those  of  Glasgow  and  Dublin.  The  gnreat  London  hospitals,  and  some  of  ttie  private 
schools,  especially  those  of  anatomy,  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  possessed  teachers 
of  the  highest  talents,  and  most  admirably  qualified  for  their  office ;  but  our  me- 
tropolis could  not  be  said  to  hold  out  the  means  of  a  complete  medical  education 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  .the  London  University  and  the  King's  College. 
These  rival  schools,  rivals  as  I  trust  they  will  always  be  only  in  the  talents  of 
their  professors  and  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements,  have  each  of  them  laid 
down  an  academical  course  of  medical  instruction,  which  appears  to  be  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  and  which  must  have  the  most  salutary  influence  on  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  future  members  of  the  profession. 

The  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  may,  I  hope,  enable  m^  readers  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  progress  of  practical  medicine,  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has  overcome  these  obsta- 
cles, and  of  its  present  state  of  improvement.  This  I  am  not  disposed  to  under- 
rate ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge,  that  when  I  reflect  upon  the  im- 
mense mass  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  result  seems  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed.  I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  I 
offer  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  means  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  object  in 
i^ew  might  be  more  effectually  attained. 

This,  I  conceive,  should  be  attempted  precisely  upon  the  same  plan  is  in  other 
departments  of  science ; — in  the  first  place,  by  a  more  careful  exposition  of  facts ; 
and,  secondly,  by  a  more  careful  generalization  of  them.  In  medicine  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  render  it  less  easy  to  ascertain  the  facts  than  in  most 
other  cases.  These  depend  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  on  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  observer.  It  was  the  shrewd  remark  of  a  learned 
professor  that  in  medicine  there  are  more  false  facts  than  false  opinions.  On  all 
topics,  either  historical,  scientific,  or  literary,  mankind  possess  a  strong  avidity  for 
the  marvellous.  From  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  love  of  novelty  is 
one  great  principle  by  which  the  attention  is  excited  and  the  intellectual  powers 
are  called  mto  action.  Hence,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  nearly  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consists  in  the  dexterous  employment  of  this  agent,  and  hence  it  is  still 
found  the  most  effectual  method  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  multitude,  who  are 
incapable  of  close  reasoning  or  calm'  investigation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  easy  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  effective  means  oi 
counteracting^  this  mischievous  influence,  would  be  never  to  receive  the  evidence 
for  any  medical  facts  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  individual.  They  should,  if 
possible,  emanate  from  associated  bodies,  either  from  public  hospitals,  medical 
school^  or  societies,  the  officers  of  which  may  afford  their  united  testimony  to  the 
alleged  facts.  Another  point  which  appears  to  me  of  vital  importance,  and  which 
bears  essentially  upon  every  department  of  medicine,  is  that  nothing  should  be  re- 
ceived without  the  name  of  the  author.  The  custom  of  anonymous  writing,  which 
has  of  late  increased  to  so  great  an  extent,  has  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects, 
both  on  the  state  of  medical  science  and  on  the  character  of  its  professors ;  it  has 

g'ven  rise  to  a  degraded  and  depraved  taste,  no  less  at  variance  with  honour  and 
mesty,  than  with  the  spirit  of  scientific  research.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
man  ought  to  publish  any  statement  or  any  opinion  to  which  he  would  scruple  to 
attach  his  name.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that  an  individual  of  a  timid  .or  a 
modest  disposition  may,  by  this  restriction,  be  deterred  from  detecting  an  error  or 
controverting  a  train  of  false  reasoning,  but  the  loss  which  might  by  these  means 
be  incurred  would  be  amply  repaid  by  Uie  greater  authenticity  aQd  the  greater  cor* 
redness  of  our  medical  publications. 

A  L 
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With  respect  to  the  second  suggestion,  the  more  accurate  generalization  of  facts,  • 
when  the  facts  themselves  are  fully  substantiated, — ^this  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  due  exercise  of  judgment  and  sagacity,  and  can  scarcely  be  directed  by  any 
general  rules.  I  ma}r  remark,  however,  that  one  obvious  mode  of  attaining  this 
end  is  to  arrange  our  insulated  facts,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  statistical 
tables,  by  whicn  we  may  readily  observe  their  connection  with  or  relation  to  each 
other,  and  may  thus  be  prevented  from  forming  a  hasty  or  unauthorized  conclu- 
sion, derived  merely  from  single  cases  or  individual  observations. 

Another  important  means  of  obtaining  the  object  in  view  is  to  preserve  great 
precision  in  tne  use  of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  How  many  controversies 
have  occupied  the  mind  for  ages,  and  have  filled  almost  innumerable  volumes, 
which  have  essentially  turned  upon  the  definition  of  a  word  1  How  frequently 
have  remedies  been  prescribed,  not  for  the  83rmptoms,  but  for  the  name  of^  a  dis- 
ease 1  How  frequently  has  an  article  of  the  materia  medica  been  employed,  not 
from  an  experience  of  its  actual  effects,  but  from  some  nominal  property  assigned 
to  it  by  an  miperfect  analogy  or  imaginary  quality  t  The  means  that  have  befti 
proposed  to  check  these  aberrations,  to  rectify  the  above-mentioned  errors,  and  to 
reduce  medical  science  to  its  appropriate  and  correct  Hmits,  are  indeed  few  and 
simple,  and  not  of  difficult  application.  But  there  is  one  essential  requisite,  with- 
out which  they  can  be  of  no  avail, — a  mind  disposed  to  the  reception  of  truth,  de- 
termined to  follow  it  wherever  it  may  lead  the  inquirer,  united  to  a  high  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  which  may  induce  the  medical  practitioner  to  bear  in  mind  that 
his  profession  is  a  deposite  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  that 
he  incurs  an  awful  degree  of  moral  responsibility  who  abuses  this  sacred  trust,  or 
diverts  it  to  a  base  or  selfish  purpose. 
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When  the  learned  and  very  distinguished  author  of  the  **  Study  of  Medicine/ 
much  to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  talent  and  worth,  went  to  that  houm  from 
which  no  traveller  returns,  he  had  already  advanced  a  considerable  way  in  prep- 
arations for  a  new  edition  of  this  his  favourite  production ;  one  to  which  he  had 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  At  the  period  of  his  death* 
he  had  revised  dl  the  five  volumes,  which  the  work  then  consisted  of,  and  he  had 
introduced  into  each  of  them  numerous  additional  observations,  tending  to  aug- 
ment their  utility  and  correctness.  Various  parts  of  the  work,  however,  stUl  de- 
manded further  attention,  and  none  more  so  than  its  surgical  articles^  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  I  was  requested  by  his  family  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  booksellers,  by  which  the  third  edition  might  be  completed 
^d  published ;  and  finding  that  Messrs.  Underwood  were  ready  to  offer  a  fair 
consideration  for  the  copy-right,  if  I  would  give  my  assistance  as  editor,  terms 
were  agreed  upon,  and  the  undertaking  was  finished  towards  the  close  of  1829. 
After  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Underwood,  the  copy-right  became  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. ;  and  the  third  edition  having  been  entirely  disposed  of^ 
a  fourth  has  been  called  for,  on  which  much  time  and  labour  have  been  expended. 
Subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  last  edition,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain* 
various  important  contributions  have  been  made  to  medical  science,  bearing  very 
materiaUy  upon  some  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  "  Study  of  Medicine,** 
sometimes  corroborating,  and,  in  other  instances,  as  must  be  confessed,  invalidating, 
or  even  refuting  them. 

These  stores  of  new  and  modem  information,  comprised  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists,  pathologists,  and  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  present  time,  have  been  extensively  resorted  to  for  the  correction 
and  improvement  of  this  system  of  physic.  Whether  I  have  exceeded  the  edi- 
torial functions,  or  whether  too  little  or  too  much  has  been  done,  it  is  not  for  me, 
but  the  profession,  to  determine.  One  apprehension  has  constantly  followed 
me  in  the  task,  namely,  that  of  stepping  over  the  bounds,  within  which  every 
discreet  editor  ought  to  confine  himself.  On  this  accountf  I  have  not  presumed  to 
encroach  upon  the  author's  plan,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  its  execu- 
tion, rests  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  has  the  pleasing  recommendation  of  origi- 
nality. But  although,  with  few  exceptions,  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  has  not  been  changed,  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  express  reasons  for  think- 
ing some  of  them  misplaced.     With  the  same  frankness,  I  have  also  stated  the ' 
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considerations  which  have  now  and  then  inclined  me  not  to  adopt  precisely  the 
views  entertained  by  the  author  on  certain  points  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  no  celebrated 
writers  on  medicine  have  yet  been  able  completely  to  avoid  hypothesis  ;  and,  if 
the  present  author  has  occasionally  soared  into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  he  has 
only  imitated  all  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  For  such  flights  every  man, 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  medical  science,  and  aware  of  the  zeal,  perseve- 
rance, and  active  mind  of  the  late  Dr.  Good,  will  readUy  find  an  excuse.  If  the 
general  tenour  of  the  book  is  good  ;  if  many  parts  of  it  are  executed  in  a  truly 
superior  style  (their  matter  being  daily  referred  to  as  high  authority  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate,  and  this  by  authors  and  lecturers  of  acknowledged  judgment), 
surely  the  imperfections  of  so  difficult  an  undertaking  will  be  indulgently  disre- 
garded by  every  liberal  critic,  and  its  genuine  merit  warmly  admu-ed.  As  a  system 
of  physic,  adorned  with  learned  research,  it  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 

In  this  fourth  edition,  a  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting  matter  has  been  in- 
serted, principally  in  the  form  of  notes,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  too  much  Uberty 
with  the  text,  or  mutilating  the  work  in  a  degree  that  seemed  to  me  unwarrantable. 
I  may  also  observe,  with  respect  to  incorporations  in  the  text,  that  they  are  marked 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  the  passages  for  which 
my  own  character,  and  not  that  of  I>r.  Grood,  is  responsible. 

In  the  fourth  volume  will  be  found  the  particulars  of  an  extraordinary  case, 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  of  Penrith,  in  which  innumerable  portions  of  tenia 
have  been  voided,  and  still  continue  to  be  so,  from  the  meatus  urinarius  ;  the  only 
instance,  I  believe,  of  such  an  occurrence  on  record.  Some  of  the  specimens  I 
mean  to  transmit  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  others  to 
that  of  the  University  of  London. 

S.  COOPER. 
7  Wobum  Place,  Russell  Square, 
Nov.  Ist,  1834. 
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TO 

THE.  FIRST   EDITION. 


Thb  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  unite  the  different  bnmches  of  medical 
■cienoe,  which,  when  earned  to  any  considerable  eitentf  haye  hitherto,  by  most 
writers,  been  treated  of  separately,  into  a  general  system,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  contemplated  under  a  single  view,  and  pursued  under  a  common  study.  These 
blanches  are  the  following : — 

I.  Phtsiolooy,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  action  of  the  living  principle. 
II.  Patholoot,  or  the  doctrine  of  its  morbid  action. 

n^  Nosology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  classification  of  diseases. 

lY.  Thkrapbutics,  or  the  doctrine  of  their  treatment  and  cure. 

AU  these  are  of  high,  if  not  of  equal,  importance.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a 
workman  to  set  about  restoring  a  machine  to  order,  with  any  rational  hope  of  suc- 
cess, without  knowing  the  full  extent  and  nature  of  the  injury  it  has  sustained,  so 
is  it^  equally  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  unless  he  has  also  a 
knofdedge  of  the  structure  of  the  machine,  and  has  studied  its  several  parts 
methodi^y,  and  in  reference  to  the  bearing  which  one  part  has  upon  another. 

It  is  this  advantage  of  the  study  of  one  part  in  relation  to  another  that  consti- 
tutes, or  should  constitute,  in  the  art  of  medicine,  the  basis  of  nosological 
ARRAifOEMBNT  ;  for  by  grouping  diseases,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  the  order  of  con- 
nexion in  which  they  make  their  appearance  in  different  functions,  and  the  oigans 
on  which  those  functions  depend,  it  is  almost  impossible  to'obtain  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  any  one  disease  belonging  to  such  groups,  without  obtaining  some 
maight  into  the  nature  of  the  rest,  or  tracing  out  some  of  the  laws  of  morbid 
action  which  are  common  to  the  whole. 

If  it  be  convenient  to  concentrate  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  department  into 
one  division,  as  has  been  attempted  by  many  noeologists,  and  ably  accomplished 
bj  Dr.  CuUen,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  same  principle  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  nosological  plan ;  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  other 
chief  departments  of  the  animal  frame  have  not  been  concentrated  m  the  same 
way,  instead  of  being  scattered,  as  we  too  often  find  them,  over  different  divisions 
of  a  classification  that  is  itself  perpetually  shifting  from  one  ground  of  arrange- 
ment to  another :  which  in  one  division,  as  in  the  Sjmopsis  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  far 
the  best  of  his  day,  is  derived  from  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  in  a  second, 
from  its  anatomical  structure ;  in  a  third,  from  its  chymical  depravities  ;  and  in  a 
fourth,  from  its  topography  :  thus  ofienng  us  in  each  division  a  new  principle,  and 
one  that  has  no  common  clew,  or  analogy  with  the  rest 

It  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  clearer  and  more  connected  method  than  had 


liitherto  been  studied  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  (hat  induced  the  present  author  to 
turn  his  attention  to  this  subject  many  years  ago,  and  at  length  enabled  him  to  submit 
to  the  public  a  System  of  Nosology  founded  entirely  on  a  physiological  baaiB,  in 
which  the  diseases  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  animal  frame  are  connected 
in  classes  derived  from  those  functions,  and  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which 
physiologists  hiive  usually  treated  of  them. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  a  mere  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  exact  and  compre- 
hensive synopsis  of  diseases  that  the  author  was  induced  to  undertake  this  new 
arrangement,  but  with  a  view  of  employing  it  as  a  text-book  for  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  Art  of  Healing*  already  adverted  to,  as  soon  as  he  should  find 
leisure  to  enter  upon  them,  and  to  which  no  other  synopsis  he  was  acquainted  with 
seemed  equally  adapted. 

This  work  was  pubUshed  in  the  beginning  of  1817,  under  the  title  of  a  *'  Phys- 
iological, System  of  Nosology,  with  a  corrected  and  simplified  Nomenclature ;" 
and  the  favourable  opinion  which  has  been  formed  of  it ;  its  adoption  as  a  text- 
book in  various  medical  schools  of  high  reputation  in  our  own  country,  and  on  the 
continent ;  the  appUcation  which  has  been  made  to  the  author  by  *8ome  of  the 
oldest  imd  most  established  lecturers  of  this  metropolis  to  print  a  syllabus  of 
its  classification  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  from ;  and,  above  all,  the  approbatioQ 
which  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  bestowed  upon  it,  by  permitting  it  to  be 
dedicated  to  that  learned  body,  aAer  having  been  circulated  amidst  the  fellows  of 
the  college,  under  an  express  order  of  the  late  president,  for  an  examination  of 
its  contents  by  every  individual  at  his  own  house,  are,  he  trusts,  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  adhering  to  his  original  intention,  and  taking  this  system,  instead  of  any 
other,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  ensuing  arrangement. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  place  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of 
the  subordinate  parts  of  this  system,  nor  of  the  occasional  changes  in  medical 
nomenclature  which  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  which  a  close  attention  to  correct- 
ness and  simplicity  seemed  to  render  indispensable.  All  these  are  fully  illustrated 
in  tlie  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  volume  of  Nosology,  which  the  au&ior  is 
desirous  of  having  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  design.  An  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  one  or  two  of  the  diseases,  as  originally  laid  down,  may  be  noticed 
by  an  attentive  eye  in  the  present  volumes.  They  are  changt  s  which  have  been 
made  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  from  a  mutarer  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  the  author,  himself:  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  too  few  and 
of  too  Uttle  importance  to  render  it  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  the  present  place. 

A  pretty  active  Spirit  of  physiology  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  entire  work ; 
but  the  author  has,  beyond  this,  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  which  his  ar* 
rungement  so  readily  allows,  of  prefixing  to  every  class  a  summary  of  tlie  most 
important  laws  and  interesting  discoveries  of  physiology  that  relate  to,  or  can 
elucidate,  the  subjects  which  constitute  its  scope.  And  he  has  occasionally  en- 
riched the  dissert^on  by  a  glance  at  the  more  striking  analogies  of  the  animal  and 
even  of  the  vegetable  world  at  large,  wherever  they  could  add  to  the  illustration. 

In  the  KATHOLOOICAL  DEPARTMENT,  if  the  reader  meet  with  an  occasional  de- 
velopment of  new  principles,  a  question  as  to  several  that  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  or  a  further  extension  of  many  that  are  well  established,  the  author 
trusts  that  whatever  doctrines  are  advanced  will,  at  least,  be  found  true  to  them- 
selves, and  form  a  digested  system,  operating  in  accordance  through  the  entire  work, 
in  what  way  soever  they  may  be  affected  by  future  investigations.  He  trusts  it 
will  also  be  found,  that  nothing  is  newly  started  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty,  or 
controverted  from  a  more  love  of  disputation  ;  and  that,  whenever  it  has  been  his 
misfortune  to  difier  from  high  authorities  which  have  preceded  hitn,  he  has  done  it 
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with  the  candour  which  should  peculiarly  characterize  a  liberal  profession.  His 
main  object  has  been  to  explain  to  the  student  the  different  subjects  that  pass  be- 
fore him,  and  to  illustrate  them  by,  analogies,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  dry 
and  wearisome  history  of  morbid  symptoms  and  operations. 

In  THBRAPfiUTics  the  author  has  allowed  himself  a  hberal  range,  and  has, 
occasionally,  introduced  into  his  Materia  Medica,  substances  that  are  higlily 
esteemed  abroad,  though  little  valued  or  even  kno^n  at  home,  or  that  seem,  without 
reason,  to  have  fallen  into  temporary  disrepute.  There  are  some  practitioners  whu 
think  that -all  the  articles  which  are  of  real  use  in  the  cure  of  diseases  lie  within  a 
small  compass,  and  may  be  learned  without  burdening  the  memory.  Thisxemark 
may  be  allowed  to  those  who  are  limited  to  a  portable  dispensary,  as  in  travelling, 
or  on  shipboard ;  but  when  uttered  under  other  circumstances,  it  savours  less  of 
wisdom  than  of  indolence.  If  the  pharmacopoeias  of  *former  times  were  too 
voluminous,  and  were  occasionally  loaded  with  medicines  of  trifling  im[^ortance, 
the  lopping  and  topping  that  must  hereupon  ensue  would  make  a  destructive  inroad 
upon  their  boundaries,  and  take  from  them  much  that  is  good  as  well  as  something  that 
can  be  spared.  We  may  easily,  indeed,  substitute  one  medicine  for  another,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  that  we  can  hereby  obtain  an  integral  representative  ;  a  remedy  pos- 
sessing not  only  the  general  but  the  particular  qualities  of  that  whose  place  is  sup- 
plied, so  as  to  be  equally  adapted  to  the  exact  state  of  the  disease  or  the  express 
character  of  the  idiosyncrasy.  Sir  George  Baker  ^-as  engaged  as  reasonably  and 
scientifically  in  examining  into  the  virtues  of  the  cardamine  pratensis,  or  lady^s 
smock,  as  Dr.  Stoerck  in  proving,  upon  his  o\ivn  person,  the  violent  powers  of 
colchiqim  and  stramonium.  A  common  fate  has,  indeed,  attended  the  whole  of 
these  experiments.  From  attracting  and  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  public, 
the  medicines  to  which  they  were  directed  became  equally  oven-alued ;  were  em- 
ployed upon «11  occasions;  produced  frequent  disappointment ;  and  gradually  fell 
into  disuse.  The  colchicum  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  ascend  once  more  to  ita 
full  zenith  of  popularity ;  many  efforts  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  stramo- 
nium ;  and  the  cardatnine,  though  at  present  less  successful  than  eitHer  of  the 
others,  still  holds  in  abeyance  its  post  in  the  established  pharmacopoBias,  waiting  for 
•ome  lucky  trial  to  bring  it  once  more  into  general  esteem. 

A  work  erected  upon  scientific  principles,  should  know  nothing  of  these  acci- . 
dental  reverses,  and  still  less  of  the  varying  and  too  of\en  capricious  taste  of  the 
day.  To  judge  by  the  sentiments  of  some  writers,  the  reputation  of  the  bark 
teems  at  present  on  the  wane,  while  the  seeds  of  the  croton  tiglium,  afler  a  long 
neglect,  are  again  rising  into  notice.  In  the  remedial  part  of  the  present  work, 
die  author  has  endeavoured  to  allow  to  every  medicine  its  proper  value,  as  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  estimate  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  era  of  its  credit ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  stronger  ground  for  the  study  of  botany,  oryctology,  or  chynristry, 
than  the  advantage  they  aifordlo  the  art  of  healing,  and  as  these  arc  provinces  cul- 
tivated in  our  own  day  by  almost  every  one,  he  has  felt  himself  called  upon  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  times  to  range  with  some  latitude  over  the  medicinal  stores 
afibrded  by  art  and  nature,  and  to  discriminate  the  respective  properties  of  each, 
rather  than  to  hmit  himself  to  a  few  leading  productions,  or  to  refer  to  the  whole 
under  the  general  divisions  of  stimulants,  sedatives,  and  cathartics,  or  whatever 
other  names  may  serve  for  a  medicinal  classification. 

It  is  this,  indeed,  that  after  all  must  chiefly  constitute  the  Therapia,  or  Practice 
OF  Medicine,  to  which  every  thing  else,  though  of  the  utmost  moment,  is  but  in- 
troductory. "  The  First  Lines"  of  Dr.  Cullen,  when  read,  as  ihey  were  delivered, 
in  connexion  with  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica,"  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant course  of  instruction  that  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  laid  down  and  com- 
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pleted  by  the  same  mdividual*  Bui  for  thia  purpose  they  must  be  read  together* 
though  they  were  not  published  together,  nor  for  the  express  design  of  rorminf  i 
cORtemponmeous  study :  for  it  k  a  singulsir  faot»  that  the  First  Lines  of  the  Frfio- 
lice  of  FhysiCi  though  full  both  of  mmd  and  of  matter^  of  elaborate  axioms  and 
theoretical  principles,  contain  httle  of  what  the  title  suggests  ;  while  I  he  Treati^ 
oil  the  Materia  Medica,  ^tbout  making  any  pretensiona  to  the  subject,  is  alto- 
gether a  practical  work,  replete  wth  practical  principles,  and  founded  upon  a  prac- 
tical investigation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  the  practice  advanced  in  the  ensuing  volumed, 
the  author  will  generally  be  found  to  leave  nothing  upon  trust ;  but  to  support  or 
illustrate  his  assertions  by  authorities  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give,  with  some 
degree  of  copiousness^  from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  :  so  as  to  render  the 
work  in  a  certain  sense  a  summary  of  the  general  history  of  medicine  in  raoet 
ages  and  countries. 

To  the  labours  of  our  own  countrymen,  however,  he  profeaa^a  to  be  chielly  in- 
debted for  his  supplies  ;  to  the  illustrious  dead  and  to  the  illustrious  living  :  to  all 
of  whom  he  has  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  even  where  he  has 
been  tinder  the  misfortune  of  differing  tVom  any  of  them  in  opinion.  With  die 
former  he  can  have  no  cotitroversy ;  and,  with  the  latter,  he  has  taken  the  most 
gratifying  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  at  the  same  time  of  adding  considerably  lo 
the  value  of  his  work,  by  submitting  to  the  most  distinguished  of  therii,  and  espe- 
cially  to  those  with  whom  he  has  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  the  suc- 
cessive sheets  of  the  work,  while  passing  through  the  press,  that  contain  a  notice 
of  their  respective  opinions  or  publications  ;  M^ith  a  request  that  they  would  corfftcl 
any  incidental  misstatement,  or  communicate  any  valuable  hint  that  may  ^inc« 
have  occurred  to  them  on  the  subject.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  individuals  to  whom  the  author  has  been  indebted  for  assistance 
of  this  kind  i  but  there  are  several  whose  names  the  public  ought  to  be  made  bc« 
quainted  with,  as  adding,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  authority  of  the  work  itself. 

He  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  return  his  very  grateful  thanks  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  without  whose  fostering  encouragement  hit 
health  and  strength,  considerably  encroached  upon  by  the  laborious  and  unremitting 
study  with  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute  the  subject,  would  liardly 
have  held  out  to  its  close ;  and  who  has  not  only  taken  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  sheets  that  relate  to  his  own  valuable  labours,  but  of  watching  the  progress  of 
the  work  generally,  and  of  perusing  many  jmrts  of  it  as  they  have  issued  from  the 
press.  He  has  next  to  offer  his  acknowledgments  to  his  highly  distinguished  nnd 
venerable  friend,  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin  ;  who  has  been  so  kind  as  io  favour  him 
with  a  valuable  manuscript  series  of  notes,  in  the  form  of  a  running  commentary, 
upon  the  entire  volume  of  Nosology,  in  illustration  of  Its  definitions  or  opinions  ; 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  imbodied  Into  the  present  work,  widi  u  reference 
to  the  real  author  in  every  instance*  To  the  liberality  of  Sir  James  M*Grigorbe  is 
indebted  for  important  assistiinee  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  for  hit 
inuniticent  offer  of  a  free  and  facilitated  access  to  all  the  medical  documents  of 
the  army,  addressed  to  him  as  Director-General*  To  his  kind  friend.  Sir  John 
Webb,  he  is  also  largely  indebted  for  similar  assistance  from  the  Ordnance  De* 
partment,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  plague,  upon  which  he  has 
pfoied  himself  to  be  so  perfectly  conversant.  The  kindness  of  Dr,  Baillie  cnii 
never  be  erased  from  the  author^s  memory ;  but  he  has  particularly  to  lliank  him  on 
the  present  occasion  for  reviewing  the  article  on  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum^ 
as  w^ell  as  several  others,  which,  without  his  previous  labours,  would  not  perhaps 
havf  been  found  in  the  presejit  work,  or  have  been  found  but  very  imperfectly. 
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To  Dr.  Latham  he  is  under  ohligations  on  various  accounts ;  but*  in  the  present 
work,  he  is  especially  indebted  to  him  for  his  friendly  revision  of  the  article 
paruria  mellila,  or  diabetes.  The  volumes  will  display  abundant  instances  in  which 
be  has  derived  assistance  from  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  but 
the  friendliness  with  which  he  has  consented  to  furnish  him  with  a  description  of 
his  own  case,  in  a  very  singular  and  obstinate  attack  of  prurigo,  and  to  revise  the 
statement  when  printed,  demands  an  especial  acknowledgment  To  Dr.  Bree 
the  author  is  indebted  for  perusing  the  article  on  asthma,  and  his  very  liberal 
opinion  on  the  same.  To  Dr.  Young  for  a  like  attention  to  that  on  phthisis,  and 
the  valuable  hints  with  which  his  opinion  was  accompanied.  To  Dr.  Cooke, 
whose  friendship  he  has  experienced  in  many  important  instances,  he  is  under  a 
similar  obligation  for  perusing,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  correcting  the  account  of 
apoplexy  and  paky :  and  to  his  excellent  and  judicious  friend.  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
tor  \'arious  hints  concerning  tropical  diseases,  and  a  perusal  of  some  'parts  of  the 
present  volumes  in  which  they  are  treated  of. 

ne  author  has  entered  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness  into  the  different 
modifications  of  diseases,  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  foreign  climates  and  sta- 
tions as  well  as  to  domestic  practice  :  for  a  system  of  medicine,  to  be  complete, 
should  be  of  universal  application.  To  render  it  such,  however,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  do  more  than  follow  up  the  common  diseases  of  a  country  into  their 
respective  varieties ;  for  the  general  laws  of  the  morbid  action  of  the  living  prin- 
ci(^  are  as  permanent  and  universal  as  those  of  its  natural  action,  and  a  really  new 
8PSCIB8  of  disease  is,  perhaps,  as  much  a  phenomenon  as  a  really  new  species  of 
plant  or  animal.  We  see  all  these,  infinitely  diversified  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  the  circumstances  of  habit  and  chmate ;  but  the  specific 
outlines  are  still  preserved,  and  we  are  still  capable  of  reducing  them,  under  every 
disguise,  to  their  proper  relations,  and  -of  assigning  them  their  proper  posts.  From 
a  few  nondescript  skeletons  occasionally  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
particulariy  from  the  interesting  museum  of  such  established  by  M.  Cuvier  ut 
Paris,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  species  of  animals  have  totally  disap- 
peared ;  as  we  have  also,  from  the  classifications  of  recent  naturalbts  compared 
with  those  of  earlier  times,  that  a  few  species  are  now  in  being  which  had  no 
existence  in  remote  ages.  And,  in  like  manner,  while  a  few  species  of  diseases 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  found  which  are  described  by  earlier  writers,  a  few  seem 
to  have  supplied  their  place,  which  are  comparatively  of  modem  origin.  Tet  upon 
the  whole,  the  march  of  nature  is  but  little  interfered  with  in  either  case ;  and 
hence  -the  prognostics  and  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  medical  histories  of 
AretSBUs  and  Galen,  of  Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  and  the  natural  histories  of  Aristotle 
aiid  Pliny,  are  transcripts  of  animal  life  in  our  own  day,  as  well  as  in  the  times  in 
vFhich  they  were  severally  composed ;  and  form  important  subjects  of  modem  as  it 
is  well  known  they  did  of  ancient  study.  The  extensive  family  of  fevers  and 
spasmodic  affections  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  now  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
most  ancient  writings  that  have  descended  to  us  ;  the  plague  of  Athens,  as  described 
by  Thucydides,  we  shall  find  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  be  the  prototype  of  what  still 
occasionally  takes  place  in  Egypt. and  along  the  Barbary  coast ;  and  even  the 
leprosy  of  the  Levitical  law,  so  minutely  described  by  Moses,  will  be  found,  when 
the  passage  is  closely  and  accurately  rendered,  still  to  retain  its  hold  in  the  East, 
and  to  exhibit  even  the  very  same  modifications  as  are  noticed  by  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator, and  have  been  intermediately  assigned  to  it  by  Celsus. 
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3.  URTICARIA.— iVetfZe  Rath, 

II.    EMPHLYSIS. 

ICHOROUS  EXANTHEM. 
SPE.  1.  E.  MILIARIA.— Jtrttiory  Fever. 
2.        APHTHA.— r^rwA. 


3. 
4. 
ft. 


VACCINIA.— CouMKw. 
VARICELLA.— Water-pox. 
PEMPHIGUS.-VewrtiW,  or 

Bladdery  Feva: 
6.        ERYSIPELAS.— S'r.  Antfumy** 

Fire. 

ni.    EMPYESIS. 

PUSTULOUS  EXANTHEM. 
SPE.  1.  E.  VARIOLA.— 6'iiuitfpac. 

IV.    ANTHRACIA. 
CARBUNCULAR  EXANTHEM. 
SPE.  1.  A.  PESTIS.— Pia^w. 
2.        RUBULA.-raiM. 

ORD.  IV.    DYSTHETICA. 

CACHEXIES. 

GEN.  L    PLETHORA. 

PLETHORA. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ENTONICA.— 5aivtoii^  PU- 
thom. 
2.        ATONICA.— 5er<m»  Plethan, 

n.    ILEMORRHAGIA. 
HEMORRHAGE. 
SPE.  1.  H.  ENTONICA.— £n/omc  Hemor- 
rhare. 
2.        ATONICA.— ilronu:  Hemor- 
rhage. 

ni.    MARASMUS. 

EMACIATION. 
SPE.  1.  M.  ATROPHIA.— Arr«5»Ay. 

2.  ANHiEMIA.— £v«a>mMntfy. 

3.  CLIMACTERICUS.— 2>«wy 

of  Nature.  * 

4.  TABES.— Decliiie. 

5.  PHTHISIS.— Coiuumptum. 

IV.    MELANOSIS. 
MBLANOSE. 
SPE.  1.  M.  TUBERCULARIS.— TVftereu. 
lor  MeUmoee, 

V.     STRUMA. 

SCROFULA. 
SPE.  1.  S.  VULGARIS.— iCtV  ^^'^• 
VI.    CARCINUS. 
CANCER. 
8PE.  L  C.  VULGARIS.-Cmwioii  Ci 


CLASS  III.     HiEMATICA. 
ORD.  IV.     DYSTHETICA. 

GEN.  VIL    LUES. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE, 
SPE.  1.  L.  SYPHILIS.— Pox. 

2.        SYPHILODKS.— Ba*terd  Poa. 

VIII.    ELEPHANTIASIS. 

ELEPHANT  SKIN. 
SPE.  1.  E.  ARABICX.—Aralnan  EUphanti- 
ans.     Black  Leprosy. 

2.  ITALICA.— /roiian  ^lephanti' 

asis. 

3.  ASTURIENSIS.— A«r«rian 

Elephantiasis. 

IX.     CATACAUSIS. 

CATACAUShS. 
SPE.  1.  C.  EBRIOSA.— /nr6na/tf  Cata- 


X.     PORPHYRA. 
SCURVY. 


SPE.  1.  P.  SIMPLEX— P<««rAtaZ  St 
Scurvy, 


HEMORRHAGICA. 


2. 

3.        NAUTfCA.— Sm  Scurvy. 
XI.    EXANGIA. 


oZ  Scurvy. 
. — ^£ana 


EXANGIA. 
SPE.  1.  E.  ANEURISMA  — ^n«iirufii. 

2.  VARIX.— Varir. 

3.  CYANIA.— IWuf^faVi. 

Xn.    GANGRiENA. 
GANGRENE: 
SPE.  1.  G.  SPHACELUS.— Jtforfi>Eca/Mii. 

2.  USTILAGINEA.— JIfiWw 

Aforfi^co/um. 

3.  *  NECROSIS.- 2>ry  Gangrene. 

4.  CARIES.~C<ine«. 

Xin.    ULCUS. 

ULCER. 
SPE.  1.  U.  INCARNANS.— ^impZe  healiitg 
Ulcer. 
WTIOSVM.— Depraved  Ulcer, 
SINUOSUM.— 5inuou*  Ulcer, 
TUBERCULOSUM— IViirfy 

excrescent  Ulcer. 
CARIOSUM.— Coriottf  Z/lcer. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   NERVOUS   FUNCTION. 

ORD.  I.     PHRENICA. 

AFFECTING   THE    INTELLECT. 

GEN.  I.    ECPHRONIA. 

INSANITY.     CRAZINESS. 
SPE.  1.  E.  MELANCHOLIA.— 3frfttiu-A<rfy. 
2.       MANIA.—Madness. 

II.    EMPATHEMA. 
UNGOVERNABLE  PASSION, 
SPE.  1.  E.  ENTONICUM.— /miHMtioiMrf 
Ex^ement. 
2.        ATONICUM.— /mp<w«ion«iZ)e- 


pressi 
INANl 


3.        INANE.— Jfcir6roinerf  Passion. 

III.     ALUSIA. 

ILLUSION    HALLUCINATION. 
SPE.  1.  A.  ELATIO.—Sentinuntaliem. 
Mental  Extravagance 


TABLE  or  CLASSIFICATION. 
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CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 
ORD.  I.    PHRENICA. 

GEN.  in.    ALUSLA. 
SPE.  2.  A.  HYPOCHONDRIAS.— iTypo. 
chondrism.    Low  Spirits. 

IV.  APHELXIA. 

RE  VERY. 
SPE.  1.  A,  SOCORQ^AbsenceofMind. 

2.  INTENTA.— Aftftrocrion  of 

Mind. 

3.  OTIOSA.—Brmon  Study. 

V.     PARONIRIA. 

SLEEP  DISTURBANCE. 
SPE.  1.  P.  AUBVrULSQ.—SUep.walking. 

2.  hOQVE^S.—Sl^piaUumg. 

3.  8\hAX.^NightPoUutimi. 

VI.    MORIA. 

FATUITY. 
SPE.  1.  M.  IMBECILIS.— im&«i%. 
2.        DEMENS.~/mi/kma%. 

ORD.  II.     iESTHETlCA. 

AFFECTING  THE   SENSATION. 

GEN.  I.     PAROPSIS. 

MORBID  SIGHT. 
SPE.  1.  P.  LUCIFUGA.— iVtfAi  Sight. 

2.  NOCTIFUGA.— &y  Sight. 

3.  L05IGINQUA  —Long  Sight. 

4.  PROPINQUA— SAorl  Sight. 

5.  LATERALIS.— SJfeno  Sight. 

6.  ILLVSORIA.— JWfe  Sight. 

7.  CALIGO.— Oboaw  Cornea. 

8.  GLAUCOSIS.— Humorai  Opa- 

city. 
0.        CaTARACTA.— Ccrfaroc/. 

10.  SYNIZESIS.— Ctowrf  Pupil. 

1 1 .  AM  A  tJ  ROSIS.— i>rop  Serene. 

12.  STRABISMUS.— iS^t^oV- 
II.     PARACUSIS. 

MORBID  HEARING. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ACRIS.—Acrid  Hearing. 

2.  OBTVSk.—Hardneu  of  Hearing. 

3.  PERVERSA.— P«n»rwlfeam^. 

4.  DUPLICATA.— JawWe  Hearing. 

5.  ILLUSORIA.— /fmv>nary 

6.  SURDITAS.— i?«fl/ne»«. 
III.     PAROSMIS. 

MORBID  SMELL. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ACRI8.— -Acrirf  SmelL 

2.  OBTUSA.— 06ft«e  SmetL 

3.  EXPERS.— Want  of  SnuU. 

TV.    PARAGEUSIS. 

MORBID  TASTE. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ACRIS.— Acrui  Tatte. 

2.  OBTUSA.— 06ft««  Taste. 

3.  EXPERS.— W'bn/  (tf  Taste. 

V.  PARAPSIS. 

MORBID  TOUCH. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ACRIS.— Acrid  Sense  ^  Touch 
or  general  Feeling. 

2.  EXPERS.— /wCTuiWily  of 

TWrA  or  general  Feding. 

3.  ILLUSORU.— iWiwory  5«ue 

^  ToKcA  or  general  Feding. 

VI.    NEURALGIA. 

JVJ5UVB-^C/fJ5. 
SPE.  1.  N.  FACIEL— iVmie-adktf  o/  the 
Face, 

B2 


CLASS  IV.    NEUROTICA. 
ORD.  II.    iESTHETlCA. 

GEN.  VI.    NEURALGIA. 
SPE.  2.  N.  Vl^hl^.—Nsrv-achsofiheFooL 
3.        MAMMiE.— iVcrve-ocAe  <if  lAe 

ORD.  III.    CINETICA. 

ArrEOTINO  THE   MUSCLES. 

GEN.  I.    ENTASIA. 

CONSTRICTIVE  SPASM. 
SPE.  1.  E.  PRIAPISMUS.— PWoptm. 

2.  LOXIA.— Wry  Neek. 

3.  RHACHYBIA.— itfioaito-  Dis- 

tortion of  the  Spins. 

4.  ARTlCULARlS.— Muscular 
Stiff-joint. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


n. 


3. 
4. 


& 


in. 


Stiff-joir 
SYOTREMMA.— Cr»iip. 
TRISMUS— Xoeib(i>o. 
TETANUS.— Tetoni«. 
LYSSA.— iZa&tet.    Canine  Mad- 

nsss. 
ACROTISMUS.— AmpreMed 

PvUe. 

CLONUS. 

CLONIC  SPASM.    . 
SPE.  1.  C.  SINGULTUS.— IfccoivA- 
STERNUTATIO.—SiMwnv 
PALPITATIO.— Pflfai/fliion. 
NICTITATIO.— !ZVm«in^  of 

the  Eydids. 
SUBSULTUS— 7\««cAe»  of 

the  Tendons.  ' 
PANDICULATIO.— SiwrcA- 
ing. 
SYNCLONUS. 

SYNCLONIC  SPASM. 
SPE.  1.  S.  TREMOR.— TrmWu,^. 

2.  CHOREA.— St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

3.  BALUSMUS.— iSAoAan^Paby. 

4.  RAPHANIA.— i2a|>fcama. 

5.  BERIBERIA.— Barfrter«. 

ORD.  IV.    SYSTATICA. 

AFFECTINO  SEVERAL,   OR  ALL  THE   SENSO- 
RIAL  POWERS,   SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

GEN.  I.    AGRYPNIA. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 
SPE.  1.  A.  EXCITATA.— /rrOolroe  WaJ»- 
fulness. 
2.        PERTiESA.— CAronic  Wake- 
fulness. 
II.     DYSPHORIA. 

RESTLESSNESS. 
SPE.  1.  D.  SIMPLEX.— fVd^. 
2.        ANXIETAS.— Aimrty. 

III.    ANTIPATHIA. 

JiNTlPATHY. 
SPE.  1.  A.  SENSILIS.— iSeim/e  Antipathy. 
2.        INSENSILIS.— /luefui&r^fi- 
tipathy. 
rv.    CEPHALiEA. 

HEADACHE. 
SPE.  1.  C.  GRA VANS.— Stupid /feadocAc 
2.        INTENSA.— C*nm*c  Headache. 
8.       HEMICRANIA.— 3f<«riiii. 

4.  PULSATILIS.— TAfoWiiiA 

Htadaehe. 

5.  NAUSEOSA.— Sidb  Headaeha. 


i 
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CLASS  IV.     NEUROTICA. 
ORD.  IV.     SYSTATICA. 

GEN.  V.    DINUS. 

DIZZINESS. 
SPE.  1.  D.  YERTIGO.-Vertigo. 

VI.    SYNCOPE. 

SYNCOPE. 
SPE.  1.  S.  SIMPLEX.— Adooiimv. 

2.        RECURRENS.—Focii/tiV  FU. 

VII.     SYSPASIA. 

COMATOSE  SPASM. 
SPE.  1.  S.  CONVULSIO.— CofiMiWon, 

2.  HYSTERIA mfsterict. 

3.  EPILEPSU.— .^0^: 

Vin.     CARUS. 

TORPOR. 
SPE.  1.  C.  ASFKYXlA.-^Aspkyxia.  Stw 
pendtd  Animation. 

2.  ECSTASIS.— £c«te«y. 

3.  CATALEPSIA.— Colaimay. 

4.  LETHARGUS.— X*fA«r>y 
6.  APOPLEXIA.— -Apoptoryf 
6.        PARALYSIS.— Pa%. 


r:LASS  V.    GENETICA. 

DI8BA8C8   or  THE   8BXUAL  FyNCTION. 

ORD.  I.    CENOTICA. 

AFFECTINO  THB   FLUIDS. 

GEN.  I.    PARAMENIA. 

MISMENSTRUATION. 
SPE.  1.  P.  OBSTRUCTIONIS.— Ofttfnic*. 
ed  Merutruation. 

2.  DIFFICILIS.— Xo&orumt  Mm- 

ttntation. 

3.  SUPERFLUA.-Exccmwe 

MenUntatkm. 

4.  ERRORIS.-ricamM  Men- 

Btruation. 

5.  CESSATIONIS.— JmyiOar 

Cettation  of  the  Menses. 

II.    LEUCORRHCEA. 

WHITES. 

SPE.  1.  L.  COMBfUNIS.— Common 

Whites. 

2.  NABCrrHl.—Lalwurshow. 

3.  SENESCENTIUM.— WWto 

9/ aduanced  lAfe. 

ni.    BLENORRHCEA. 
GONORRH(EA. 
SPE.  1.  B.  SIMPLEX.— 5>fi^  wethral 
Running. 

2.  LUODES.— Clap. 

3.  CHRONICA.— Gfael. 

IV.    SPERMORRHCEA. 
SEMINAL  FLUX. 
SPE.  1.  S.  ENTONICA.— l^ofuc  Seminal 
FhuB. 
2.        ATONICA.— Atonic  Seminal 
Fbut. 

V.    GALACTIA.  

MISLACTATION. 
SPE.  1.  G.  PILEMATURA.— JVemofwrt 
MUk'flow 
2.        DEFECTIVA.— De^enlJIftZi^ 


CLASS  V.    GENETICA. 
ORD.  1.    CENOTICA. 

GEN.  V.    GALACTIA. 
SPE.  3.  G.  DEPRAVATA.— Depraved 
Milk'iow. 
A.        ERRATICA.— £rra<ic  MQk- 

5.        VmORUM.— Jft/fc/W  in 
MaUs. 

ORD.  II.     ORGASTICA. 

ArrECTINO   THE   ORGASM. 

GEN.  I.    CHLOROSIS. 

GREEN  SICKNESS. 
SPE.  1.  C.  ENTONICA.— ^ntonic  Green 
Sickness. 
2.        ATONICA.— Atonic  Green 
Sickness. 

n.    PRGSOTIA. 

GENITAL  PRECOCITY. 
SPE.  1.  P.  MASCULINA.— AToie  Pre- 

2.        FEMmiNA.— Fema/e/V«coeily. 

in.     LAGNESIS. 
LUST. 
SPE.  1.  L.  SALACITAS.— SrtZaciry. 

2.        FUROR.— I.a«civiou«3fadne««. 

IV.    AGENESIA. 

MALE  STERILITY. 
SPE.  1.  A  IMPOTENS.— jlfoie  Inaotencv 
2.        DYSPERMIA.— .Semin^  Mii- 


3.        INCONGRUA.— CopuZflliw  In- 
congruity. 

V.     APHORIA. 

FEMALE  STERILITY.    BAR- 
RENNESS. 
SPE.  1.  A.  IMPOTENS.— JBorrcnn^wo/ 
Jmpotency. 

2.  PARAMENICA.— Borr«wM»^ 

Mismenstruation. 

3.  INPERCITA.— BorrenncM  of 

Jrrespondence. 

4.  INCONGRUA.— Barr«ine»*^ 

Incongruity. 

VI.     iEDOPTOSIS. 

GENITAL  PROLAPSE. 
SPE.  1.  A.  VTERL— Falling  down  of  the 
Womb. 

2.  VAGINJE.—Prolapse  of  the  F*. 

3.  VESICA.- Proifliwe  of  the 

Bladder. 

4.  COMPLICATA.— Comp{ica/«l 

Genital  Prolapse. 

5.  POLYPOSA.— G^emte/£«TM. 


ORD.  III.    CARPOTICA. 

ArrCCTINO  THE  iMPREONATIOIf. 

GEN.  I.  PARACYESIS. 

MORBID  PREGNANCY. 
SVE.  1.  P.  IRRITATIVA.— Contfifirfuma/ 
Derangement  of  Pregnancy. 

2.        (JTERINA.— Xoca/I»(n»v«- 

ment  of  Pregnancy. 
X       ABORTUS.— Aiortmi. 
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CLASS  V.     GENETICA. 
CRD.  III.    CARPOTICA. 

GEN.  II.    PARODYNIA. 

MORBID  LABOUR. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ATONICA.— Atonic  Labovr. 

2.  IMPLASTICA.-lTnptoml  La- 

3.  SYMPATHETICA.-Cofiy&. 

eattd  Labour. 

4.  PERVERSA,--Pir«f«nwrturo/ 

PresenUUitm. 

5.  AMOKPmCA,—In^actieal>l$ 

Labour. 

6.  PLURALIS.— 3fi((f^p&»to  La- 

bour. 

7.  SECUNDARIA.— &9iim<iii/ 

Labour. 

III.  ECCYESIS. 
EXTRA-UTERINE  FETATION. 

SPE.  1.  E.  OVARlA.—OvarianExfetatwH, 

2.  TUBALIS.— TUoi  Esfetation. 

3.  ABDOMINALIS.— Aftdomtfuii 

Exfetation. 

IV.  PSEUDOCYESIS. 
SPURIOUS  PREGNANCY. 

SPE.  1.  P.  MOLARIS.— Afofe. 

2.        INANIS.— JViIm  Conception. 


CLASS  VL    ECCRITICA. 

DISEASES  or  THE  EXCERNENT  rUNCTION. 

CRD.  I.     MESOTICA. 

AITBCTINO  THE  PARENCHYBfA. 

GEN.  I.    POLYSARCIA. 

CORPULENCY. 
SPE.  1.  P.  ADIPOSA.— 06c«ry. 

n.    EMPHYMA. 
TUMOUR. 
SPE.  1.  E.  SARCOMA.— iSammuitoia  TV 


2.  ENCYSTIS.— jEiicy«toi  Tu- 

nunir. 

3.  EXOSTOSIS.— Bony  Tumour. 

III.  PAROSTIA. 

MIS-OSSIFICATION. 
SPE.  1.  P.  FBJLQUAS.—Fragmty  of  the 
Bonee. 
2.        FhEXOAS.—FUxiUtyofthe 
Bonee. 

IV.  CYRTOSIS.    * 
CONTORTION  OF  THE  BONES. 

SPE.  1.  C.  RHACHIA.— ie*dfc«to. 

2.        CRETINISMUS.— Cretmim. 

V.    OSTHEXIA. 
OSTHEXY. 
SPE.  1.  O.  INFARCIENS.— Par«icfty»ui. 
tout  Oathexy.' 
St.        IMPLEXA.— rdwciOar  Oathexy. 

CRD.  IL    CATOTICA. 

ArFBCTHfO  INTBRNAL  SURFACES. 

GEN.  I.    HYDROPS. 
DROPSY. 
SPE.  1.  H.  CELLULARIS.— CeHuiflT 

Dropey. 


CLASS  VI.    ECCRITICA. 
ORD.  II.    CATOTICA. 

GEN.  I.    HYDROPS. 
SPE.  2.  H.  CAPITIS.— i>ropfyo/(Ae  Head. 

3.  8?ISM.— Dropsy  of  the  Spau. 

4.  THORACIS.— 2*t)j»jy  of  the 

Chest. 

5.  ABDOMINIS.— IMmw  of  th» 

a        OVARII.— i>mwy  of  the  Ovaries 
7.        TUBAUS.— Acjwy  of  the  Fal 

lopian  TSibes. 
a        VT^KL— Dropsy  of  the  Womb 
9.        QCROTL— Dropsy  of  the 

Scrotum. 

n.    EMPHYSEMA. 
INFLATION.    WIND  DROPSY 
SPE.  1.  E.  CELLULARE.— Ceaiifar/ii/la 

2.        ABDOMINIS.— Tympany. 

m.     PARURIA. 

MIS-MICTURITION 
SPE.  1.  P.  ISOPS.—Destitutum  of  Urine. 

2.  RETENTIONIS.— i^Scc^o^  of 

Urine. 

3.  STILLATITIA- Stoun^ury. 

4.  MELLITA.— &icdbmc  Urint 

Diabetes, 

5.  INCONTINENS.— in«mi«. 

nenoe  of  Urine. 
INCOCT  A—  Unassimilated 

Urine.' 
ERRATICA.—Erratic  Urine. 


6. 

7. 

IV. 


LITHIA. 

URINARY  CALCULUS 
SPE.  1.  L.  RENALIS.— i2«na^  Cahuhu. 
2.        VESICALIS.— iSton*  in  the 
Bladder. 

ORD.  III.    ACROTICA. 

AFFECTING  THE  EXTERNAL  SURFAC  » 

GEN.  I.    EPHIDROSIS. 

MORBID  SWEAT. 
SPE.  1.  E.  PROFUSA.— Pro/itte  Sweat 

2.  CRUENTA.— BfooJy  Sweat. 

3.  PARTULIS.— Porftoi  Sweat 

4.  DISCOLOR.— Coloured  Sweat 

5.  OLENS.— iScental  Sweat. 

a        ARENOSA— iSondy  Sweat. 

U.    EXANTHESIS. 

CUTANEOUS  BLUSH 
SPE.  1.  E.  ROSEOLA— iZo«e/2a«A. 

HI.    EXORMIA. 

PAPULOUS  SKIN 
SPE.  1.  E.  STROPHULUS.-Gom  Rash 

2.  LICHEN.— XicAmoiu  Rash. 

3.  PRURIGO.— PnirirmoM  Rash 

4.  MILIUM.— Mif/let  R4uh. 

IV.    LEPIDOSIS. 

SCALE  SKIN. 
SPE.  1.  L.  PITYRIASIS.— l>flndhi^. 

2.  LEPRIASIS.— ZffirtMy. 

3.  PSORIASIS.— Dry  ScaU. 

4.  ICHTHYIASIS.— J5^A  Skin. 

V.    ECPHLYSIS. 
BLAINS. 
SPE.  1.  E.  POMPHOLYX.— TV«f«^4U•. 
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CLASS  VL    ECCRITICA. 
ORD.  in.    ACROTICA. 

GEN.  V.    ECPHLYSIS. 
SPE.2.  E.  HERPES.*— r««4fr. 

3.  RHYFIA.—Sardid  BUun. 

4.  ECZEMA.— Hrof  Eruption, 

VL    ECPYESIS. 

HUMW  SCALL. 
SPE.  L  E.  IMPETIGO.— i2tmmiw5cafl. 

2.  PORRIGO.f— iS'caA6y  Scall. 

3.  ECTHYMA.— Poimfoia  ScaU. 

4.  SCABIES.— JteA. 

VII.     MALIS. 

CUTANEOUS  VERMINATJON. 
SPE.  1.  M.  PEDICULI.— ioutmew. 

2.  PULICIS.— ITeoKfw. 

3.  ACARL— 7\db-6tfe. 

4.  FILARLE.— Gmntti  Worm, 

5.  (ESTRL— 6«Mv  Biu. 

6.  GORDIL— ifcw^Vorm. 

Vra.    ECPHYMA. 
CUTANEOUS  EXCRESCENCE. 
SPE.  1.  E.  CARUNCULA.— Conmcfc. 

'  "  y  Shicgles.  i  Ringworm.       f  0  Scalled  head. 


CLASS  VI.    ECCRITICA. 
ORD.  III.    ACROTICA. 

GEN.  Vni.  ECPHYMA. 
SPE.  2.  E.  VERRUCA.— TVbrt. 

3.  CLAVUS.— Com. 

4.  CALLUS.— Ca//i». 

IX.    TRICHOSIS. 

MORBID  HAIR. 
SPE.  L  T.  SETOSA.— Bm%fl«r. 

2.  PLICA.— 3fa«e<i  Hair. 

3.  HIRSUTIES.— -Er<nm«m» 

Hair. 

4.  DISTRIX.— ForAy  Hair. 

5.  POLIOSIS.— G^ray  Hairs. 

6.  ATHRIX.— JBaW»i«». 

7.  AREA.— Areated  Hair. 

8.  DECOLOR— Jfuco^oured  12W. 

9.  SENSITIVA.— S«i«l»i«ir«r. 

X.  EPICHROSIS. 

MACULAR  SKIN. 
SPE.  1.  E.  LEUCASMUS.— Veo/  Skin. 

2.  SPILUS— 3fofc. 

3.  LENTICULA.— 2!V«iU«. 

4.  EPHELIS.— Simium, 

5.  AURIGO.— Orange  Skin. 

6.  PCECILIA.- Pte6aU  Skin. 

7.  ALPHOSIS.— AUttiio  5Jkm. 


,   CLASS  I. 
C(EL1ACA. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTION. 

ORDER  I. 

ENTERICA. 

DISEASES  AFFECTINO  THE  ALIMENTAKT  CANAL. 

n. 

SPLANCHNICA. 

DISEASES  AFTECTIMO  THE   COIXATITIOVS  VISCERA. 


CLASS  L 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROEM. 


According  to  the  physiological  arrangement 
proposed  in  this  work,  the  first  class  of  diseases 
consists  of  those  which  primarily  affect,  or  com- 
mence in,  the  digestive  organs,  and  impede  the 
digestire  fmiction.  I  say  primarily  affect  these 
organs,  because  they  may  be  affected  in  a 
secondary  manner,  by  sympathy  or  induction,  in 
consequence  of  diseases  whicMoriginate  else- 
where, and,  on  this  account,  do  not  belong  to 
the  present  class. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  before  us,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  organs  which 
are  the  seat  of  them,  and  of  the  function  which 
jthey  embrace.  To  follow  up  this  inquiry  into 
a  Tery  minute  detail,  is  the  joint  province  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  animikl  chymistry ;  and 
a  finished  practitioner  must  derive  his  iniforma- 
tion  from  tnese  three  sqjorces  collectively,  pur- 
sued through  an  extent  of  many  volumes.  But, 
for  our  immediate  purpose,  it  may  be  sufiiicient 
to  eive  a  general  viev^  of  the  subject. 

No  animal  fimction  displays  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  means  for  its  performance,  than  that  of 
diction  :  and,  perhapk,  the  only  point  in  which 
anmials  of  all  classes  affree  upon  this  subject, 
is  in  the  possession  of  an  internal  canal  or 
cavity,  of  some  kind  or  other,  into  which  the 
food  is  introduced,  and  prepared  for  nutrition  : 
an  agreement,  resarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
features,  by  which  the  animal  structure  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vegetable. 

[Some  form  of  an  alimentary  cavity  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  criterion  of  an  animal  hitherto 
suggested.  Cuvier  distinctly  states,  that  he 
knows  of  no  animal  unprovided  with  such  an 
organ. — {Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.y  tom.  ii.  p.  145.) 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  do  not  contain  any 
hirse,  separate,  internal  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  Sieir  nourishment,  which  thev  absorb  by  pores 
on  their  surface,  and  especially  by  their  roots 


and  leaves.  As  the  generality  of  animals  pos- 
sess the  power  of  locomotion,  they  could  not 
have  roots,  by  which  they  would  be  fixed  in 
one  situation.  Most  of  them  take  their  supply 
of  food  at  once,  according  to  need  and  oppor- 
tunity, carry  it  about  with  them,  and  digest  it 
at  their  leisure.  This  object  is  fulfilled  by  an 
alimentary  cavity,  whose  internal  pores,  for 
imbibing  the  nutriment,  may  be  compared  to 
vegetable  roots,  which  take  up  food  from  the 
sou.  Hence  Boerhaave  used  to  say,  that  ani- 
mals have  roote  within  them ;  and  the  villi  o£ 
the  small  intestines,  as  fumishinc  the  general 
frame  with  the  nutriment  applied  to  their  ab- 
sorbent mouths,  are  beautifully  denominated  by 
B^clard  the  radicles  of  animal  life.  A  distinct 
alimentary  cavity,  generally  having  a  reference 
to  locomotion,  is  then,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  one 
of  the  most  invariable  characters  of  an  animal. 
A  single  mouth,  he  says,  which  some  naturalists 
have  fixed  upon  as  a  criterion,  and  contrasted 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  pores  of  the  roots 
of  vegetables,  is  less  constant ;  for  some  animals 
of  the  family  of  medusa  have  several  mouths, 
yet  only  one  common  stomachic  cavity. 

The  superior  relative  importance  of  the  di- 

festive  organs  in  the  animal  economy  is  further 
lustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  existence  of 
parts  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  early  stages 
of.  the  foetus,  long  before  any  rudiment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  brain,  or  heart,  can  be  detected. 
In  this  instance  we  also  find  the  principle  con- 
firmed, that  parts,  first  formed,  are  most  rarely 
wanting.  Thus,  monsters  have  been  met  witb, 
which  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  an  ab- 
domen, more  or  less  perfect ;  but  the  separate 
development  of  a  head,  or  chest,  has  never 
been  observed.  Man  may  be  so  incompletely 
developed,  as  to  approach  the  point  constitotiug 
the  full  organization  of  certain  lower  animals, 
and  to  appear  only  as  a  mere  digestive  cavitf 
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But,  simple  as  his  organization  may  be,  the 
zoophile,  which  exhibits  a  like  simplicity,  can  live 
and  reproduce  itself,  such  organization  being 
natural  to  it ;  but  man  must  perish  ;  for  his  exist- 
ence, as  a  mere  unfinished  sketch  of  himself, 
would  be  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.*] 

The  alimentary  cavity  in  man  extends  from 
the  mouth  through  the  whole  ran^  of  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  hence,  its  different  parts 
are  of  very  different  diameters.  In  the  mouth, 
where  it  conunences,  and  in  the  pharynx,  it  is 
comparatively  wide  ;  it  contracts  m  the  oesoph- 
agus ;  then  again  widens  to  form  the  stomach, 
and  afterward  contracts  a^n  into  the  tube  of 
the  intestines.  The  intestinal  tube  itself  is  also 
of  various  diameters,  in  different  parts  of  its 
extent ,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  diversity  of 
ma^tude  that  anatomists  have  established  its 
divisions.  Its  general  length  is  five  or  six  times 
that  of  the  man  himself ;  and,  in  children,  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  times  ;  [digestion  in 
them  being  particularly  active,  from  the  greater 
supplies  ofnutriment  required  for  growth  and  re- 
paration. Meckel  found  the  length  of  the  small 
intestines  very  ir-egular  in  different  persons,  and 
that  it_  varied  from  thirteen  to  twenty-seven 
feet,  without  any  proportionate  difference  in  the 
stature  of  the  body.  In  some  animals,  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  imperforate,  the  dross  of  the 
food  being  rejected  by  the  mouth.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  medicinal 
leech  :  but  Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  and  Cams,  all 
agree,  in  opposition  to  Dumeril,  that  the  leech 
has  a  minute  anus,  from  which,  however,  only 
a  little  fecal  matter  is  discharged,  most  of  it 
beinff  voided  by  the  mouth.  No  anus  has 
yet  been  satisfactorily  detected  in  the  tape- 
worm.— {Carui^s  Comp.  Anat.y  vol.  ii.  p.  15.) 
•In  the  actinisB,  one  aperture  combines  the  two 
offices  of  mouth  and  anus.] — (CartM,  p.  3.) 
^  In  the  human  subject,  the  anus  is  sometimes 
imperforate  at  birth,  with  a  preternatural  outlet, 
formed  in  some  neighbouring  part  or  organ,  to 
supply  its  place,  in  which  case  the  feces  have 
been  discharged  by  the  urethra,  the  va^na,  the 
navel,  or  the  groin.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  such  accommodation  is  that  of  a  girl,  who 
from  birth  was  imperforate  in  the  anus  and 
meatus  urinarius  ;  in  fact,  in  the  whole  division 
of  the  vulva ;  and  who,  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  had 
regularly  discharged  her  urine  by  the  breasts, 
and  her  feces  by  a  natural  vomiting  or  rejection 
from  the  stomach. — {Samml.  Med.  Wahmehm.^ 
b.  viii.  p.  29.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  extent  of  the  digestive 
cavity  bears  a  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  ali- 
ments by  which  the  individual  is  designed  to  be 
nourished.  The  less  analogous  these  aliments 
are  to  the  substance  of  the  animal  they  are  to 
recruit,  the  longer  they  must  remain  in  the 
body,  to  undergo  the  changes  that  are  to  assim- 
ilate them.  Hence,  the  intestinal  tube  of  her- 
bivorous animals  is  for  the  most  part  (for  wo  still 
meet  with  exceptions)  very  long ;  or,  in  partic- 

•  Andral,  Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.  p.  131.  The  stom- 
ach is  formed  subsequently  to  the  intestines,  and 
is  more  frequently  wanting. 


ular  portions,  exceedingly  capacious ;  in  -variout 
kinds  remarkably  complicated,  and  often  double 
or  triple.  Thus,  in  the  horse,  the  large  in- 
testines are  of  enormous  size,  and  dilated  into 
sacculi,  while  the  caecum  is  as  capacious  as  th^ 
stomach.  In  the  ruminant  animals,  besides  the 
peculiar  complexity  of  the  stomach,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  twenty-seven  times  the  length 
of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  carnivorous 
animals  have  a  short  and  straight  canal ;  their 
food,  being  already  of  their  own  nature,  con- 
taining a  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  in  less 
bulk,  and  hence  demanding  a  smaller  proportion 
of  time  and  space  to  become  fit  for  use.  [In 
them  every  circumstance  concurs  to  accelerate 
the  passage  of  the  alimentary  matter.  It  un- 
dergoes no  mastication;  it  is  retained  but  a 
short  time  in  the  stomach ;  the  intestine  has 
no  folds,  nor  valves  ;  its  diameter  is  small ;  and 
the  whole  canal,  when  compared  to  the  body, 
is  extremely  short,  being  only  as  three  or  five 
to  one.  Whales,  however,  have  a  longer  canal 
than  other  carnivorous  mammalia,  their  stomach 
is  complicated,  and  the  intestine  has  longitudinal 
folds.  Indeed,  carnivorous  mammalia,  of  aquatic 
habits,  generally  possess  a  considerable  length 
of  intestine ;  a  point  in  which  they  differ  from 
most  other  animals  of  that  class.  The  short- 
ness of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  generality  of 
fishes,  is  compensated  by  the  length  of  time  the 
food,  which  is  usually  animal,  is  detained  in  it. 
A  perch  has  been  observed  to  take  food  but 
once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. — {Homers  Comp 
Anat.,  p.  340.) 

In  omnivoivus  animals,  the  canal  is  not  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  herbivorous,  nor  so  short  as 
it  is  in  the  carnivorous.  Thus,  in  the  rat,  its 
proportion  to  the  body  is  as  ei^ht  to  one ;  in 
the  pig,  thirteen  to  one  ;  and  in  man,  six  or . 
seven  to  one.  In  him  the  diminution  in  length 
is  compensated  by  the  numerous  valvule  con- 
niventes  and  the  preparation  of  the  food  by 
cookery. — {Blumenbach^ s  Comp.  Anat,,  p.  178.) 
The  domestic  cat,  which  eats  bread  as  well 
as  flesh,  has  an  alimentary  canal  considerably 
longer  than  that  of  the  wild  cat.] 

The  digestive  canal  of  man  is  less  capacious 
and  complex  than  that  of  most  mammalia, 
which  take  only  vegetable  food  ;  yet,  larger  and 
more  complicated  than  that  of  other  mammalia, 
which  live  entirely  on  flesh.  Hence,  man  seems 
to  be  capable  of  subsisting  either  on  animal  or 
vegetable  fowl ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  his 
digestive  as  well  as  of  various  other  organs,  is 
better  qualified  for  every  diversity  of  aliment 
and  climate  than  any  other  animal.  Thus, 
many  nations  in  a  savage  state  live  almost,  per- 
haps altogether,  on  fruits  and  roots ;  as  those 
of  the  yam,  beet,  and  potato,  the  bread-fruit- 
tree,  bread-nut  {brotimum  alicastrum),  sweet- 
chestnut,  banana,  cabbage-tree,  palm  {areca  ole- 
racea),  and  meal-bark  {eycoi  eircinalu).  Others 
live  on  raw  animal  flesh,  or  flesh  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  as  that  of  one  species  at  least  of  the  wal- 
rus {trieheau  duiong),  the  sea-bear,  and  sea- 
calf.  The  Greenlander  feeds  voraciously  on 
the  skin  and  fins  of  the  nord-capon,  and  on  the 
flesh  of  whales.     Many  African  tribes  are  bsid 
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to  live  on  dead  lioiis  and  hippopotami.  Do^ 
are  eaten  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  horses  m 
Tartarjt  and  cats  in  many  parts  as  a  substitute 
for  rabbits.  Among  numerous  tribes  of  savages, 
indeed,  the  flesh  of  man  himself  is  still  dressed 
for  food  :  the  custom  may  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive formerly  than  in  the  present  day ;  but 
it  still  prevails  in  several  of  the  Australasian 
isles,  and  is  even  exhibited  in  New-Zealand, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  nevertheless  peculi- 
arly intelligent,  and  disposed  to  adopt  the  man- 
ners of  Europeans.  The  Hindoos  subsist  chiefly 
on  rice  and  maize,  and  will  not  touch  flesh  of 
an^  kind.  Many  tribes  of  wandering  or  nom- 
adic Moors  on  gums,  principally  gum  seneca. 
The  Kamtschadues,  and  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nei^bouring  shores,  on  fishes,  or 
coarse  fish-oil  mixed  into  a  paste  with  sawdust, 
or  the  rasped  fibres  of  indigenous  plants  :  while 
the  more  polished  and  luxurious  nations  of 
Europe  live  on  solid  and  liquid  foods  of  every 
description.*  Yet,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
|hat,  in  Ireland  and  some  other  places,  the  only 
aliment  subsisted  upon  in  extensive  and  populous 
communities,  whose  poverty  prevents  them  from 
obtaining  any  other,  is  the  potato. 

Man,  therefore,  is  omnivorous ;  but  he  is  not 
the  only  omnivorous  animal  in  the  world :  for 
the  great  Author  of  nature  is  perpetually  show- 
ing us  that,  though  he  operates  by  general 
pnnciples,  he  b  in  every  instance  the  lord,  and 
not  the  slave,  of  his  own  laws.  And  hence* 
among  quadrupeds,  the  swine,  and,  among  in- 
sects, the  ant  (and  more  examples  might  be 
adduced  if  necessary),  possess  as  omnivorous  a 
power  as  man  himself,  and  feed  equally  on  the 
fleshy  parts  of  animals,  and  on  grain,  and  the 
•weet  juices  of  plants.  [In  this  respect,  there 
tB  4  power  of  accommodation,  where  it  would 
not  a  yiori  be  expected.  Thus,  certain  animals 
which,  from  the  structure  of  their  digestive 
omns,  are  plainly  desired  to  live  entirely 
eiuer  on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  will  subsist, 
as  a  matter  of  necessitv,  altogether  on  the  par- 
ticular kind  not  intended  for  them  by  nature, 
especially  when  the  change  is  made  in  a  gradual 
Manner.  Thus,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
where  grain  is  scarce,  horses  and  oxen  are 
sometimes  fed  on  fish.  Spallanzani  ( Experiences 
sar  la  Digestumy  c.  74.  et  75)  habituated  an 
eagle  to  live  on  bread,  and  a  pigeon  on  flesh. 
If  fresh  water  molluscs  are  put  at  once  into 
■eawater,  or  seawator  mollusca  into  fresh  water, 
Chey  perish ;  but,  if  the  change  be  gradually 
made,  they  live  very  well.t] 


*  The  diversified  character  of  the  aliment  of 
mac  might  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  great 
variety  of  food  used  by  certain  tribes  of  the  North 
Amencan  Indians,  particularly  those  inhabiting 
the  western  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.— D. 

t  Ann.  de  Chimie,  &c.  vol  ii.  p.  32,  and  Blu- 
menbach's  Physiology,  4th  edit.  p.  309  Some- 
times a  long  deviation  from  the  natural  food  is  fol- 
fowed  by  a  change  m  the  stnK<ture  of  the  digestive 
organs:  thus,  after  a  seagull  has  hved  for  some 
time  upon  grain,  the  strength  of  its  gizzard  is  in- 
creased.   See  Home,  Comp.  Anat,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  | 


It  is  sometimes  suspected,  that  no  animal  can 
derive  nutriment  from  any  material  not  contain- 
ing a  proportion  of  azote,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  animal  body,  and  existing  in  if 
far  more  largely  than  in  plants.  [This  doctrine, 
however,  must  be  incorrect,  if  spiders  can  live 
on  sulphate  of  zinc  {TKom$mCs  ^nnaU  of  Pht* 
lotophi/t  vol.  xii.  p.  494),  and  the  Otomacs  eat 
little  else  some  months  in  the  year,  than  large 
quantities  of  earth.  A  sudden  change  from  a 
diet  of  fully  azotized  substances,  like  meat, 
bread,  dec.,  to  one  composed  of  vegetables  con- 
taining little  or  no  azoto,  certainly  cannot  always 
be  borne  by  the  human  constitution  with  impu- 
nity. This  was  proved  in  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  in  the  year  1817,  where  the  failure  of 
the  crops  produced  such  a  famine,  that  the  poor 
were  compelled  to  contend,  as  it  were,  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  whatever  vegetable  pro- 
ductions could  be  found.  The  consequences 
were  general  anasarca,  interruption  of  the  men- 
ses, a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  number  of  con- 
ceptions by  one  half,  as  carefully  estimated  by 
parochial  documents,  and  permanent  injury  of 
the  health.  Even  the  sudden  return  to  the  use 
of  barley  bread,  after  the  continuance  of  this 
miserable  regimen  for  three  months,  was  found 
not  to  be  unattended  with  penll—iGaspard,  in 
Magendie's  Jour.,  t.  i.  p.  237,  &c.) 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  whether  the 
abundance  of  azote  in  animals  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  respiration  or  absorption,  oi 
by  both  these  processes ;  or  whether  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  life  itself ;  or  obtained 
from  articles  of  food. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  favour  the 
supposition,  that  the  great  source  of  azote  in  the 
ammal  body  is  the  food ;  for,  on  feeding  animals 
of  various  kinds  on  substances  that  contain  no 
sensible  portion  of  azote,  as  sugar,  gum,  olive- 
oil,  and  butter,  together  with  distilled  water,  and 
confining  them  to  this  kind  of  diet,  they  grad- 
ually fell  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  died.  The 
secretions  assumed  the  character  of  those  of 
herbivorous  animals,  the  food  was  digested,  but 
the  muscles  were  reduced  to  one  sixth  of  their 
proper  volume.  It  is  singular,  that  all  the  ani- 
mals before  death  exhibit^  an  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea, which  sometimes  spread  throush  the  mem- 
brane, and  let  out  the  humours  of  the  eye. 

[Haller  observes  that  certain  animals  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  sugar,  although  nutritious 
and  salutary  to  others.  In  Stark's  experimento, 
we  have  many  examples  of  the  indigestible  na- 
ture of  a  diet  composed  of  a  single  article,  which 
was  easily  digested  when  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. In  order  to  render  M.  Magendie's  ex- 
periments unexceptionable,  Dr.  Bostock  {Phifsi- 
ology^  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  thinks,  that  a  diet  should 
have  been  tried,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sub- 
stances destitute  of  nitrogen.  In  fact,  M.  Ma- 
gendie himself  admits,  that  the  question  is  not 
yet  settled,  whether  life  can  be  long  supported 
by  the  sole  use  of  any  one  species  of  alunent, 
however  nutritive. — {Physiology,  p.  222,  2d 
edit.)  At  the  same  time,  it  deserves  particular 
notice  that,  in  1750,  a  caravan  of  above  one 
thousand  Abyssimans,  in  consequence  of  having 
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consumed  all  their  provisions,  are  alleged  to 
have  subsisted  for  two  months  entirely  on  gum- 
arabic,  which  happened  to  be  among  their  mer- 
chandise.— (Hasselquisit  Voyages^  Jj^c.  in-  the 
Levant  J  p.  298.)  If  this  be  true,  it  proves  that 
man  can  live  on  a  single  substance,  which  was 
found  by  Magendie  to  be  insufficient  nourish- 
ment fevenfor  dogs.] 

In  general,  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  greater  in  mammalia  than  in  the  subordinate 
classes.  It  diminishes  successively  in  birds, 
amphibia,  and  fishes ;  being  in  tome  fishes  even 
shorter  than  the  body  itself,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  the  first  three  classes ;  and  in  insects 
and  worms  is  so  diversified,  as  ahnost  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  any  kind  of  scientific  arrangement ; 
being,  in  many  instances,  short  and  narrow,  as 
in  the  dragonifiy  {JLibdluLa);  and  in  others,  as 
proper  hydatids  and  infusory  worms,  constitu- 
ting the  globular  membrane  m  which  the  entire 
structure  of  the  animal  consists.  [On  the  whole, 
a  long  and  complicated  intestinad  tube  denotes 
that  the  insect  feeds  on  vegetables ;  while  the 
contrary  character  indicates  that  its  food  is  ani- 
mal. So  capricious  has  nature  been  in  the 
lower  bein&[8  that,  in  tlie  animals  of  corals  and 
vponges,  the  intestines  of  several  individuals 
frequently  communicate  (e.  g.  in  the  animals  of 
the  'oennalula,  sea-feather),  where  the  nutriment 
of  all  is  derived  from  a  common  source.] — {Ca- 
nu'$  Comp.  Anat.f  vol.  i.  p.  14.) 

Attached  to  the  cheeks  in  some  quadrupeds, 
as  the  monkey  and  marmot  tribes,  is  a  pouch  or 
pocket,  which  conveniently  holds  their  spare 
food,  or  enables  them  to  convoy  it  to  their  win- 
ter hoards. 

The  mouth  communicates  with  the  stomach 
by  the  long,  narrow,  membranous,  and  muscular 
canal,  denominated  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet. 
This  in  many  animals  is  so  dilatable,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  swallow  animals  more  bulky  than 
themselves.  [In  those  carnivorous  animals 
which  swallow  voraciously,  as  the  wolf,  it  is  very 
large  ;  but  in  many  herbivorous  ones,  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  particularly  such  as  ruminate, 
its  muscular  fibres  are  proportionably  stronger, 
and  capable  of  voluntary  motion.  The  process 
of  rumination  implies  a  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion in  the  cRsophagus ;  and  indeed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  throughout  the  whole  operation 
is  incontostible.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular time  ;  since  the  animal  can  delay  it,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  when  the  paunch  is 
quite  full.  In  the  occasional  examples  of  the 
power  of  rumination  in  man,  the  operation  is 
also  found  to  be  voluntary.  The  opening  of 
the  oRsophagus  into  the  stomach  is  marked  by 
some  differences,  both  with  regard  to  its  size 
and  mode  of  termination :  circumstances  ex- 
plaining why  some  animals,  as  the  dog,  easily 
vomit ;  while  others,  as  the  horse,  are  scarcely 
susceptible  of  this  operation,*  which,  in  the  lat- 
ter, is  also  ))artly  hindered  from  taking  place 

♦  Blumenbach*s  Comp.  Anat.,  pp.  82—87,  2d 
edit.  When  a  horse  is  compelled  to  vomit,  he 
makes  such  efforts  with  tho  aMominal  muscles, 
that  the  prenure  on  the  distended  stomach  some- 
times bursts  it,  the  rapture  always  taking  place 


through  the  mouth,  by  the  complete  maimer  in 
which  this  cavity  can  be  separated  from  the  gul- 
let by  the  velum  palati.] 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  up  these  playliil 
diversities  of  nature ;  and  must  confine  oiv- 
selves  to  a  brief  glance  at  the  general  structan 
of  the  human  stomach,  to  which  the  cesophagiH 
conducts.  This  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  diaphragm  or  midriff :  in  its  figure  it  resem- 
bles the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe  ;  its  lefl  end  is  most 
capacious ;  its  upper  side  is  concave,  and  its 
lower  convex ;  the  two  orifices  for  receiving  and 
discharging  the  food  are  situated  in  the  upper 
part.  In  its  substance  it  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal coats  or  layers,  the  external  and  inteml 
of  which  are  membranous,  and  the  middle  mus- 
cular. The  internal  coat,  moreover,  is  lined 
with  a  villous  or  downy  apparatus,  and  is  ex- 
tremely convoluted  or  wrinlded ;  the  wrinkles 
increasing  in  size  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach 
contracts.  [Few  parts  are  more  largely  sup* 
plied  with  bloodvessels  than  the  stomach,  and 
It  not  only  partakes  of  the  ganglionic  nerves 
with  the  neighbouring  viscera,  but  it  likewise 
derives  another  supply  of  nerves  from  the  spiMl 
cord,  and  is  distinguished  from  every  other  psit, 
except  the  organs  of  sense,  by  having  a  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves  almost  entirely  devoted  to  it, 
though  it  is  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
brain.] — {Bostock^s  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.) 
In  an  adult  it  will  commonly  contain  three  pints, 
or  rather  more ;  [and,  according  to  Soemmer- 
ring,  when  it  is  moderately  distended,  it  ¥rQI 
hold  from  five  to  eleven  pints.  In  opening 
some  carnivorous  animals  directly  afler  death, 
a  middle  muscular  constriction  is  noticed,  divi- 
ding the  organ  imperfectly  into  two  compart- 
ments. Sir  Everard  Home  deems  a  similar' 
constriction  natural  to  the  human  subject,  and 
dwells  much  upon  it  in  his  theory  of  digestion. 
Soemmerring  occasionally  noticed  it  in  females, 
in  whom  he  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  central  bone  of  their  stays.  Accoid^ 
ing  to  Andral  {Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.  p.  133),  it  is 
mostly  the  result  of  a  change  of  texture,  or  of  a 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  sometimes 
a  congenital  imperfection.  He  conceives,  that 
it  indicates  in  man  the  first  degree  of  tendency 
to  tho  kind  of  division  of  the  stomach  diatincdy 
manifested  in  some  other  animals.  If,  however, 
in  him  the  stomach  naturally  consists  but  of  a 
single  cavity,  without  any  constriction  or  parti- 
tion, a  division  of  that  organ  is  not  the  less 
evinced  in  hun  by  other  circumstances.  Thus, 
the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  cer- 
tainly not  exactly  alike  in  the  splenic  and  pyloric 
portions  of  the  stomach.  Their  functions  are 
also  quite  as  different,  while  they  are  still  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  relative  frequency  and 
even  the  nature  of  their  alterations  of  texture. 
In  some  animals,  the  different  organization- of 
the  two  portions  of  the  stomach  is  manifest  to 
the  eye  :  thus,  in  the  horse,  all  the  inside  of  the 
splenic  portion  is  lined  by  a  thick  cuticle.  The 
stomach  of  the  negro  is  rounder  and  shorter 


towards  its  great  curvature.    Be  Andral,  Antt 
Pathol.,  t.  ii.  p.  107.— Editob. 
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than  that  of  the  European  ;  and  a  still  more  re- 
markable roundness  exists  in  the  stomachs  of 
apes,  as  is  represented  in  Daubenton's  excellent 
plates. 

With  respect  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
human  stoniach,  the  question  is  frequently  agi- 
tated, whether  they  have  any  share  or  not  in  re- 
jecting the  contents  of  that  viscus  in  the  act  of 
Tomiting  !  M.  Chirac  save  a  dog  some  corrosiye 
sublimate  on  a  piece  of  bread,  which  was  almost 
immediately  vomited  up,  though  a  violent  retch- 
ing afterward  continued.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  animal's  abdomen  was  opened,  and 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach  appeared  to 
be  so  feeble,  that  Chirac  was  led  to  infer,  that 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  could  not  be  owing 
to  it  Even  when  the  experimenter's  finger  was 
applied  to  the  stomach,  while  the  retchmg  was 
goug  on,  it  is  said,  that  no  contraction  of  this 
organ  could  be  felt — {Hut.  de  PAcad.  des  Sci- 
CMcev,  1686.)  Duvemey  also  regarded  the 
stomach  as  entirely  passive  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. Mr.  Hunter,  if  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
latter  conclusion,  certainly  refers  the  chief  part 
of  the  operation  to  the  action  of  muscles. — {Ani- 
mml  EeoHomy,  p.  200,  2d  edit.)  This  doctrine 
received  coiroboration  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Magendie.  Two  grains  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, mssolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water, 
were  introduced  into  a  dog's  crural  vein.  Nau- 
•em  was  quickly  excited.  The  stomach  was 
then  made  to  protrude  through  a  wound  in  the 
abdomen;  when  the  spasm  of  retching  was 
plainly  seen  to  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  ;  the  stomach 
itself  remained  firee  from  contraction,  and  its 
contents  were  not  discharged.  After  the  stom- 
ach had  been  returned  into  its  natural  situation 
again,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
1^  the  above  nrascles,  vomiting  took  place,  and 
■ft  the  same  time  that  viscus  was  felt  with  the 
fiB^  to  be  relaxed.  When  the  nervi  vagi  were 
'divided,  vomiting  was  not  thereby  prevented 
from  being  the  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  tartarized  antimony  into  the  venous  sys- 
tem ;  n  fiut,  confirming  the  result  of  some  ex- 
Mriments  made  long  ago  by  Dr.  Haighton. 
Neither  was  vomiting  hindered  from  being  pro- 
duced by  this  use  of  tartarized  antimony,  when 
tha  abdcnnina]  muscles  were  removed,  provided 
the  linea  alba  remained  entire,  between  which 
and  the  diaphragm  the  stomach  was  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  necessary  compression.  When 
the  phrenic  nerves  were  cut,  and  the  diaphragm 
was  left  with  only  a  supply  of  nervous  influence 
from  a  few  filaments  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
dorsal  nerves,  it  was  so  weakened,  that  it  no 
longer  duly  antagonized  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  vomiting  could  only  take  place  in  a  feeble 
way.  Perhaqpe,  however,  the  most  curious  ex- 
periment was  that  in  which  M.  Magendie  re- 
moved the  stomach,  substituted  for  it  a  bladder 
conminnicating  veith  the  oBsophagus,  and  then 
threw  the  sdntion  of  tartarized  antimony  into  a 
vein :  even  under  these  circum^ances  retching 
c^une  on,  and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  wete 
Tomited  up. — {Mim.  sur  le  Vomusement  et  Phy- 
iiol.^  t  ii.  p.  188       On  the  contrary,  Jieutaud 


and  Haller  looked  upon  the  stomach  as  the 
chief  agent,  and  Sir  Charles  Dell  may  be  set 
down  as  on  the  same  side  of  the  question ; 
and  he  adverts  to  a  stomach  in  his  possession, 
the  coats  of  which  are  so  thickened,  that  they 
could  not  be  made  to  contract  by  the  action  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  vomiting.*  Against  Magendie*s  experi- 
ments, others  are  recorded  by  Maingault ;  as 
well  as  a  most  interesting  case  of  malformation 
by  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,!  which  was  attended 
with  such  a  displacement  of  the  stomach  into 
the  chest,  that  this  viscus  was  entirely  above 
the  diaphragm,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  its  con- 
tractions. Yet  incessant  vomiting  occurred 
during  the  patient's  illness ;  **  a  fact  worth  a 
thousand  experiments,  and  which  completely 
decides  the  question,  that  vomiting  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  stomach  itself,  unas- 
sisted by  any  external  compressing  force."  On 
the  whole,  however,  from  the  various  facts 
which  have  been  made  out  on  the  present  topic, 
and  to  some  of  which  we  shall  advert  in  the 
chapter  on  Limosis  Emesis,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that,  in  ordinary  vomiting,  the  contraction  of  the 
stomach  itself  is  not  essential,  any  more  than 
the  compression  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  aptly  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  agitating,  mixing,  and  presenting 
every  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass  to  the 
surface,  by  which  certain  parts  are  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, than  is  the  whole  structure  of  the  small 
intestines.  While  their  muscular  fibifs  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  constant  undulatory 
vermicular  motion,  these  are  loosely  lined  by 
the  absorbing  membrane,  whose  numerous  plicai 
and  valves  form  a  most  extensive  surface,  with 
their  villi  erected,  and  even  mixed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  semifluid  alimentary  matter.  Then 
the  outside  of  these  bowels  consists  of  a  smooth 
and  constantly  lubricated  surface,  greatly  facili- 
tating the  motion  of  the  difierent  convolutions 
upon  each  other.] — {Bright'' s  Lectures^  in  Medi- 
cal Gazette^  for  June,  1833,  p.  282.) 

In  the  more  perfect  classes  of  animals,  the 
division  between  the  large  and  small  intestines 
is  distinctly  indicated  by  a  muscular  valve, 
formed  jointly  of  the  coats  of  the  colon  and  the 
ileum  by  a  short  natural  introsusception  of  the 
terminating  portion  of  the  latter  into  the  com- 
mencing portion  of  the  former ;  the  important 


♦  Anat  of  the  Human  Body,  vol.  iv.  p.  5-1. 
When  we  come  to  limosis  emesis,  however,  an  in- 
stance will  be  mentioned  of  incessant  vomiting, 
though  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  prodigiously 
thickened.— Ed. 

t  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  8vo.,  1830. 
The  mechanism  of  vomiting  is  yet  a  disputed 
point.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  led  by  his  experiments 
to  believe,  chat  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen are  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  almost  spas- 
niodic  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiration, 
the  larynx  being  closed,  so  that  no  air  can  escape 
fiwn  the  chest  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  inclines  to 
the  same  view,  and  considers  vomiting  as  an  ex- 
piratory effort,  rendered  abortive  by  the  shut  state 
of  the  glottis.  See  his  Elem.  of  Materia  Med.,  &c. 
vol  ii.  p.  193.  Svo.  Loud.,  1833. 
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use  of  which  is  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the 
contents  of  the  smaller  intestines  into  the  latter, 
and  to  prohibit  a  regurgitation  of  feces  into  the 
former.  And  hence  we  never  meet  with  fecal 
matter  in  the  stomach,  except  in  cases  in  which 
this  valve  or  sphincter  has  lost  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  muscular  power.  In 
the  hedgehog,  and  several  other  quadrupeds, 
the  valve  of  the  colon  does  not  exist ;  and  in 
a  few  others,  as  the  sloth  and  armadillo,  the 
coecum  is  wanting.  In  birds,  the  rectum,  at 
the  termination  of  its  canal,  forms  an  oval  or 
elongated  pouch,  called  bursa  Fabridi,  from 
the  name  of  its  discoverer  ;  and  then  expands 
into  a  cavity,  which  has  been  named  cloaca, 
from  its  receiving  the  extremities  of  the  ure- 
ters and  genital  organs  and  their  secretions  ;  so 
that  the  fluids  from  all  these  are  discharged 
from  one  common  emunctory.  The  same  mech- 
anism is  extended  to  a  few  quadrupeds,  as 
the  orniihorhynchut  paradoxtUy  and  the  hystrix : 
the  penis  of  the  male,  and  the  horns  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female,  being  equally  lodged  in  its 
interior.— (5*r  E.  Home^  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1802, 
pt.  1  and  2.) 

Contributory  to  the  function  of  digestion,  per- 
formed in  the  stomach  and  the  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  are 
several  organs  which  lie  near  it,  and  are  con- 
nected wim  it  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Of  these 
the  chief  are  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  omentum.  The  last  two  are  less  con- 
stantly found  in  the  aninuil  kingdom  than  the 
liver,  to  which  they  are  by  many  physiologists 
supposed  to  be  subservient.  They  ^nerally 
become  more  obscure,  or  diminish  in  size,  from 
quadrupeds  to  fishes  :  a  remark  that  will  equally 
apply  to  the  pancreas,  which  upon  the  whole 
disappears  sooner  than  the  spleen.  It  is  found 
in  the  shark  and  the  skate  ;  but,  in  other  fishes, 
its  place  seems  to  be  occupied  and  supplied  by 
the  ccBcal  appendices  and  pyloric  caeca. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  all  these 
organs  is  the  liver,  by  which  the  bile  is  pre- 
pared, [and  which,  besides  being  supplied,  like 
other  parts  of  the  body,  with  arteries,  has  a 
large  quantity  of  venous  blood  constantly  poured 
into  it  by  the  vena  ports,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  veins  from  many  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  ramifyinf ,  like  an  artery,  in  its  sub- 
stance. Thus,  it  has  two  sets  of  vessels  going 
into  it ;  and  it  has  also  two  sets  issuing  fi^m  it ; 
one,  the  vessels  forming  the  hepatic  vein ;  the 
other,  the  biliary  ducts,  uniting  together  to 
form  the  hepatic  duct.  In  addition  to  all  this 
apparatus,  absorbents  are  distributed  abundantly 
both  to  the  surface  and  to  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  nerves  from  the  hepatic  plexus  go  to 
every  part  of  it.  Besides  all  these  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  liver  contains  a  granulated  sub- 
stance, between  the  dififerent  portions  of  which 
a  cellular  tissue  is  interposed.] — (Bright,  Op. 
eit.)  It  is  the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, and  appears  to  produce  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  the  blood  itself,  by  the  removal  of 
several  of  its  principles,  independently  of  its 
office  as  a  digestive  organ.  It  descends,  under 
some  modification  or  other,  from  man  to  the 


class  of  worms ;  and,  in  the  snail  and 
other  gasteropodous  mollusca,  is  comparatiTcly 
very  large ;  but,  in  various  kinds,  is  destitute 
of  a  gall-bladder,  as  well  among  quadmpadsy  at 
birds,  fishes,  and  worms ;  though  this  appeD* 
da^  is  common  to  all  the  ampinibia,  many  of 
wmch,  as  the  salamander,  have  lirera  of  gnat 
magnitude. 

All  these  or^s  co-operate  in  digestioii, 
though  the  peculiar  effect  produced  by  sevwal 
of  them  is  still  a  subject  of  inquiry.  They 
present  to  our  observation  a  variety  of  curious 
structures,  which  we  shall  notice  more  at  largo 
in  treating  respectively  of  their  deviatioais  fraoi 
health ;  and  their  surface  is  covered  by  a  mem- 
branous plate,  or  sheet,  supposed  by  Haller  to 
be  of  condensed  cellular  membrane.  Bichat 
has  divided  the  proper  membranes  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  into  three  kinds ;  serous,  mncona, 
and  fibrous.  The  first  forms  a  common  eztAw 
nal  coating  for  the  viscera,  whether  substantaal 
or  hollow :  it  is  possessed  of  few  nerves,  and  is 
lubricated  by  a  perpetually  ascending  halitns. 
The  second,  or  mucous  membranes,  £nm  an  in- 
ternal coating  to  the  larger  tubes  and  hoUow  vi^ 
cera,  .mostly  connected  with  the  skin  at  their  oi- 
tremities,  as  the  mouth,  nostrils,  oesophagus  and 
intestines,  the  cavities  of  the  urinary  and  the  ute- 
rine systems.  They  are  enriched  with  nnmeioae 
nerves,  and  their  structure  is  loaded  with  minate 
glands,  which  secrete  a  muculent  fluid,  with 
which  the  interior  surface  of  the  orsans  is  con- 
stantly moistened.  The  third,  or  nbrons  divis- 
ion of  membranes,  belongs  to  another  set  of 
organs,  and  consists  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
lines  the  scull,  the  periosteum,  the  membn- 
nous  expansions  of  tne  muscles,  the  capsnlea 
of  the  joints,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

The  solid  materials  of  the  food  are  usuaOf 
first  masticated  and  moistened  in  the  montb 
and  fauces,  and  in  this  state  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  where  they  are  converted  into  a 
homogeneous  pulp  or  paste,  which  is  caDod 
chyme  ;  tliey  are  then  in  this  pultaceous  kna 
introduced  into  the  duodenum,  and,  l^  an  ad- 
ditional operation,  transmuted  into  a  fliud,  ofton 
presenting  a  milky  appearance,  and  denominated 
chyle ;  in  which  state  they  are  absorbed  or 
drunk  up  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  little  mouths  of  very  minute  vessels,  which 
are  sparingly  if  at  all  found  in  the  stomach,  but 
which  abound  upon  the  interior  surface  of  tho 
small  intestines  into  which  the  stomach  emptioo 
itself.  These  vessels  constitute  a  distinct  part 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  From  the  frequently 
milky  appearance  of  their  contents,  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lacteals  ;  [but,  as  the 
chyle  is  not  always  white,  perhaps  a  bettor 
name  for  them  is  chyliferous  vessels.]  They 
anastomose,  or  unite  together  gradually,  and  at 
length  terminate  in  one  or  two  common  trunks^ 
the  chief  of  which  is  termed  the  thoracic  doct, 
whose  office  is  to  convey  the  different  streams 
thus  collected  from  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  san- 
guiferous system,  to  be  still  farther  operated 
upon  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lunss. 

[The  saliva,  or  spittle,  the  fluid  with  woich 
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dM  food  is  first  blended  in  the  month,  is  secre- 
ted by  the  saliYsrr  glands.  According  to  Ber- 
lelins,  its  solid  contents  do  not  exceed  seren  in 
1000  parts,  the  rest  being  water.  The  principal 
saline  ingredient  in  it  appears,  from  Tiedemann 
and  Gm^in's  analysis,  to  be  muriate  of  potash ; 
but  the  sulphate,  pho^thate,  acetate,  cart>onate, 
and  sulphocyanate  of  potash  are  likewise  pres- 
ent in  small  quantity.  The  human  saliva  con- 
tains but  little  soda.  All  physiologists,  in  their 
account  of  the  uses  of  the  sahra,  represent  it 
as  lubricating  t|ie  aliment  preparatory  to  deglu- 
titioD ;  as  bnnging  si4ud  bodies  under  the  in- 
flueoce  of  the  organ  of  taste ;  and  as  softening 
the  Ibod  for  digestion. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  digestion,  the  func- 
tkn  of  the  lacteals  or  chyliferous  vessels  has 
boeo  cursorily  noticed.  It  must  now  be  men- 
tioned, that  modem  physiologists  disagree 
about  the  extent  of  the  office  and  power  of 
these  Teasels.  Thus,  M.  Magendie's  experi- 
ments lead  him  to  doubt,  in  opposition  to  the 
statements  of  Hunter,  whether  they  ever  ab- 
sort>  any  thing  but  chyle  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his 
doctrines,  that  all  other  substances,  and  par- 
ticularly drinks,  are  convejred  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  into  the  circulation  by  the  veins.  It 
is  the  villi  of  the  intestines,  he  observes, 
fbimed  in  part  by  theH>rigins  of  the  veins  which 
abMib  all  the  liquids  in  the  small  intestines, 
except  the  chyle.  From  the  commencement 
of  absorption  until  its  conclusion,  the  proper- 
ties of  those  liquids  are  discoverable  in  the 
blood  of  the  branches  of  the  vena,  ports,  but 
not  in  the  lymph,  or  chyle,  till  long  after  ab- 
sovpCion  has  begun.  Magendie's  experiments 
also  tend  to  prove,  that  they  then  reach  the 
tboncic  duct,  not  through  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sda,  but  bw  the  conmiunication  of  the  arteries 
with  the  qrmphatica.  The  vena  ports,  which 
is  the  trunk  of  all  the  veins  of  we  digestive 
Mgaae,  divides  and  subdivides  in  the  tissue  of 
tbb  liver.  Now,  certain  other  experiments,  of 
njueh  M.  MageiMlie  gives  the  particulars,  in- 
daee  him.  to  conclude,  that  this  arrangement  in 
tite  human  economy  has  the  effect  of  mixing 
ihm  matter,  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  l^ 
the  feins,  intimately  with  the  blood  ;  and  that, 
if  luge  quantities  of  drink  and  other  sub- 
sf  ares,  not  chyle,  were  to  be  at  once  trans- 
mitted to  the  source  of  the  circulation  by  the 
thoneie  duct,  without  having  undergone  a  pre- 
hminaiy  change  in  the  Uver,  serious  and  fatal 
consequences  would  arise.  The  facts  on 
fihich  this  reasoning  is  founded,  are  highly 
interesting.* 

Sir  Everard  Home  formerly  entertained  a 
particular  theory,  that  fluids  passed  from  the 


*  The  views  of  Haller,  Hunter,  Musgrave,  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  foreign  sub- 
stances by  UM  lacteals,  are  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  McNeven  snd  Ducachet.  "  In  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Francis,**  savs  Dr.  Ducachet,  "  I 
gave  a  cat  about  half  a  pint  of  milk  deeply  tinged 
with  indigo.  In  half  an  hour  I  killed  the  animal, 
and  upon  dissection  found  the  lacUaU  containing 
a  fluid  of  a  deep  blue  colour.**— New- York  Me£ 
end  Phyt.  Jooioil,  vol.  l,  p.  132.— D. 


stomach  directly  into  the  spleen.  Though  his 
observations  disagree  very  much  with  those  of 
Magendie,  thev  corroborate  one  point  main- 
tained by  the  latter  physiologist,  namely,  that 
fluids  pass  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
circulation  by  some  other  channel  than  that  of 
the  chyliferous  vessels.  Strong  arguments 
against  Sir  Everard  Home's  particular  theory 
are  deducible  from  the  fact,  that,  if  it  were 
true,  animals  certainly  could  not  exist,  or  even 
enjoy  good  health,  without  a  spleen.  Some- 
times the  spleen  is  wanting  in  man  {Lieuiaudf 
tom.  i.,  p.  234) ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  ammals,  which  recovered  and  lived 
very  well.-^(rA.  Bartholini,  Anatomy^  p.  155. 
May6*$  Outlines  of  Physiology^  p.  142.)  The 
hypothesis  also  appears  to  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  what  happens  in  the  horse,  whose 
stomach,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  could  cnot  contain  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  hay,  grass,  oats,  and  water, 
often  consumed  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  from 
which  organ,  Professor  Coleman  has  ascer- 
tained by  experiments,  that  the  passage  of 
drink  along  the  intestines  is  sometimes  equal 
to  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  a  minute.] 

The  means  by  which  the  food  is  broken  down 
into  pulp,  after  being  received  into  the  stomach, 
are  various.  In  the  first  place,  the  muscular 
tunic  of  the  stomach  acts  upon  it  by  a  slight 
contraction  of  its  fibres ;  and,  in  connexion 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  derived  from 
the  surrounding  organs,  produces,  so  far  as  this 
cause  operates,  a  mechanicarresolution.  Sec- 
ondly, the  high  temperature  in  the  stomach 
produces  a  concoctive  resolution.  And,  thirdly, 
the  stomach  itself  secretes  and  pours  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  its  minute  arteries  a  very 
powerful  solvent,  v^ch  is  by  far  the  chief  agent 
m  the  process,  and  thus  effects  a  chymical  res- 
olution. In  this  manner,  the  moistened  and 
masticated  food  is  converted  into  chyme.  It 
then  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  secretions  poured  into  this  organ 
from  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  duodenum 
itself,  ana  subject  to  their  action  ;  and  hence  its 
conversion  into  chyle. 

The  whole  process  of  digestion,  therefore, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  human  b)dy,  to  which  the 
description  now  given  chiefly  applies,  consist! 
of  three  acts ;  mastication,  or  chewing,  chymi- 
fication',  and  chylification. 

Many  substances  are  so  hard  and  intractable 
as  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs 
without  any  other  change,  than  that  of  being 
softened  or  otherwise  partially  affected,  instead 
of  being  entirely  subacted,  and  reduced  to 
chyme  or  chyle.  Such  especially  are  the  seeds 
of  plants :  and  it  is  well  worth  observing,  that, 
while  birds  or  other  animals  derive  from  this 
kind  of  food  a  valuable  nutriment,  notwith- 
standing its  passing  through  them  without  being 
completely  digest^,  the  seeds  themselves,  that 
are  thus  acted  upon,  derive  also  a  reciprocal 
benefit  in  many  instances  ;  and  are  herel^  ren- 
dered more  easily  capable  of  expanding  in  the 
soil  into  which  they  are  afterward  thrown  as 
by  accident,  and  have  their  productive  power 
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very  greatly  increased.*  The  olive-tree  has 
till  of  late  years  only  been  raised  in  the  south 
of  France  by  cuttings,  or  wild  plants  obtained 
from  the  woods.  It  was  remarked  by  an  atten- 
tive inhabitant  of  Marseilles  that,  when  pro- 
duced naturally,  it  is  by  means  of  kernels  car- 
ried into  the  woods,  and  sown  there  by  birds 
which  had  swallowed  the  ohves.  By  the  act 
of  digestion,  he  further  observed,  these  olives 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  oil,  and  the  ker- 
nels hence  become  permeable  to  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  ;  the  dung  of  the  biid  at  the  same 
time  serving  for  manure,  and  perhaps  the  soda 
which  the  dung  contains,  by  combining  with  a 
portion  of  the  oil  that  has  escaped  digestion, 
still  further  favouring  germination.  Following 
up  this  fact,  a  number  of  turkeys  were  made 
by  the  experimenter  to  swallow  ripe  olives  ;  the 
dung  was  collected,  containing  the  swallowed 
kctnels  ;  the  whole  i^as  placed  in  a  stratum  of 
earlh,  and  frequently  watered.  The  kernels 
thus  treated  vegetated  easily,  and  a  number  of 
young  plants  were  procured.  And  in  order  to 
produce  upon  olives  an  cflfect  similar  to  that 
experienced  from  the  digestive  power  of  the 
stomach,  a  quantity  of  them  were  afterward 
macerated  in  an  alkaline  lixivium  ;  they  were 
then  sown,  and  proved  highly  productive. 

Most  of  the  plants  found  on  coral  islands, 
and  in  various  other  places,  are  propagated  by 
the  same  means  of  passing  through  the  digest- 
ive canal ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  seeds  of 
many  of  them  arejcqually  assisted  by  the  same 
process.  And  even  when  they  are  completely 
disorganized  and  digested,  the  material  to  which 
their  nifuse  is  converted,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  animal  secretions  that  accompany  it, 
is  called  dung,  very  powerfully  contributes,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  render  the  soil  productive. 
So  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  animal 
digestion  and  vegetable  fructification  are  equally 
dependant  on  each  other,  and  are  alternately 
causes  and  effects. 

Considering  the  comparatively  slender  tex- 
ture of  the  chief  digesting  organ,  and  the  tough- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  substances  it  over- 
comes, it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  man- 
kind should,  at  different  times,  have  run  into  a 
iiriety  of  mistaken  theories  in  accounting  for 
its  mode  of  action.  Empedocles  and  Hippoc- 
rates supposed  the  food  to  become  softened 
by  a  kind  of  putrefaction.  Galen,  whose  doc- 
trine descended  to  recent  times,  and  was  zeal- 
ously supported  by  Grew  and  Santarelli,  as- 
cribed the  effect  to  concoction,  produced,  like 
the  ripening  and  softening  of  fruits  beneath  a 
summer  sun,  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
stomach.  Pringlo  and  M acbride  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  fcniicsntation  ;  thus  uniting  the  two 

♦  In  many  birds,  the  pylorus  is  close  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  ana  has  no  valve,  so  that  the 
seeds  of  plants  which  have  been  swallowed 
readily  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal.  This  ar- 
rangement must  have  an  important  effect  in  pro- 
rooting  their  diffusion.  Their  disposition  to  vege- 
tate  more  quickly  after  having  thus  pervaded  the 
ahmentary  tubr,  i«  a  fact  tliat  was  particuhirly 
noticed  by  the  Into  Sir  Joseph  Banks.— Ed. 


causes  of  heat  and  putrefaction  assigned  bj  the 
Greek  writers  :  while  Borelli,Keil,  and  Pitcain, 
resolved  the  entire  process  into  mechanical  ee- 
tion,  or  trituration  ;  thus  making  the  musculir 
coating  of  the  stomach  an  enormous  millstone, 
which  Dr.  Pitcaim  was  extravagant  enough  to 
conceive  ground  down  the  food  with  a  pree- 
sure  equal  to  a  weight  of  not  less  than  ahin- 
dred  and  seventeen  thousand  poundsj  assisted 
at  the  same  time  in  its  gigantic  labour  by  ao 
equal  pressure  derived  from  the  eurtoundiiig 
muscles.  « 

Each  of  these  hypotheses,  however,  being  en- 
cumbered with  insuperable  objections,  Boer- 
haavo  endeavoured  to  give  them  force  by  iiiter- 
union,  and  hence  united  the  mechanical  theeiy 
of  pressure  with  the  chymical  theory  of  cdli- 
coction ;  while  Haller  contended  for  th^  process 
of  maceration.  Still  a  something  else  was 
wanting,  and  continued  to  be  so,  tilTCheseldeii, 
in  a  lucky  hour,  threw  out  the  hint  (for  at  fine 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hint)  of  a  menstmam 
secreted  in  some  part  of  the  digestive  system ; 
a  hint  which  was  soon  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and 
successfully  followed  up,  by  Haller,  Reaumur, 
Spallanzani,  and  other  celebrated  physiologists. 
Although  Cheselden  was  mistaken  in  the  pecu- 
liar fluid  to  which  he  ascribed  the  solvent  en- 
ergy, namely,  the  saliva,  ^till  he  led  forward  to 
the  important  fact ;  and  the  gastric  juice  was 
soon  afterward  clearly  detected,  and  its  power 
incontrovertibly  established. 

[The  doctrine  of  digestion  by  trituration,  or 
mechanical-  principles,  was  founded  in  a  great 
measure  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  digestive  organs  of  birds.  Although  birds 
are  not  furnished  with  teeth,  many  of  them  feed 
upon  hard  substances,  which,  if  they  were  un- 
broken, the  gastric  juice  could  not  dissohre. 
Hence  they  are  furnished  with  a  crop,  which  is 
a  large  membranous  cavity  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  gullet,  for  the  rertption  of  the  food  when 
it  is  first  swallowed,  and  where  it  is  softened  by 
the  secreted  fluids  of  the  part.  They  are  also 
provided  with  a  gizzard,  into  which  the  food, 
after  being  macerated  in  the  crop,  is  transmitted. 
The  gizzard  is  a  cavity  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
flatfish,  spherical  form,  composed  of  four  stroi^ 
muscles.  Two  of  these,  which  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  its  bulk,  are  of  a  hemispherical 
shape,  of  a  dense  and  firm  texture,  and  lined 
with  a  thick  callous  membrane.  I'hc  effect  of 
their  action  is,  to  move  them  laterally  and  ob- 
liquely upon  each  other,  so  that  whatever  is  ' 
placed  between  them  is  subjected  to  a  veiy 
powerful  combination  of  friction  and  pressure. 
The  force  is  such,  indeed,  as  not  only  to  break 
down  the  hardest  grains  and  reduce  them  to  a 
complete  pulp,  but  even  to  grind  to  powder 
pieces  of  glass,  and  to  act  upon  silicious  peb- 
bles and  masses  of  metal ;  while  tho  cuticiilar 
lining  is  so  tough  as  not  to  he  injured  by  the 
presence  of  lancets  or  other  sharp  instniinento, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  cavity  bj 
accident,  or  for  the  saki*  of  experiment.  How- 
ever, tho  action,  lioth  of  the  crop  and  the  firizzard* 
must  be  considered  as  essentially  mechanical, 
the  latter  being  equivalent  to  tho  teeth,  and  the 
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ibnner  serving  merely  for  the  purpose  of  mace- 
ntion.  A  strict  connexion  is  always  remarked 
between  the  food  of  birds  and  the  nature  of  their 
stomachs ;  those  alone  possessing  the  gizxaid 
which  swallow  substances  that  the  gastric  juice 
could  not  dissolve  in  the  entire  state.  Many 
writers,  in  describing  the  muscular  stomachs 
of  granivorous  birds,  speak  of  the  gizzard  as 
analogous  to  the  digestmg  stomach  of  man  or 
of  nonrruminant  quadrupeds,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  substitute  for  the  organs  of  mastication.* 
Spallanxani  proved,  however,  that  the  triturated 
siibstance  in  the  gizzard  is  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice,  whicn  is  furnished  by  a  glandular 
u>paratus, — ^thft  bulbus  glandulosus,  situated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  ^Uet ;  the  structure  of 
the  gizzard  being  evidently  not  adapted  to  its 
secretion.  In  birds,  therefore,  digestion  is  pro- 
duced by  a  powerful  solvent,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
hnman  subject.] 

The  gastric  juice,  this  wonderful  menstruum, 
the  most  active  we  are  acquainted  with  in  na- 
ture, is  secreted,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by 
the  capillary  arteries  that  infinitesimally  inter- 
sect the  cellular  texture  of  the  stomach,  and 
decussate  each  other  in  their  ramifications.  The 
quantitj  secreted  during  digestion  is  consider- 
able :  Leuret  and*  Lassaigne  found  that  when 
the  gullet  of  a  horse  was  tied,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  gullet  from  en- 
tering the  stomach,  a  fiiU  meal  of  oats  became 
coo^etely  saturated  with  gastric  juice  in  four 
or  five  hours.  Mr.  Cmickshank  supposes  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  thus  secreted  to  be  about  a 
pouid  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  the 
quantity  seems  to  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  demand  of  the  system,  or  the  state  of  the 
stomach  itself.  In  carnivorous  birds,  whose 
twp*^^*  are  called  membranous  from  having 
little  muscularity,  and,  consequently,  whose 
food  is  turned  into  chyme  principally  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  without  any  collateral 
mviatance  or  previous  mastication,  this  fluid  is 
■ecxeted  in  a  much  larger  abundance  ;  as  it  is 
ilso  in  those  who  labour  under  that  morbid 
atete  of  the  stomach  which  is  called  canine  ap- 
petite, and  will  be  distinguished  in.  the  present 
daaetfication  by  the  name  of  iimosis  ovens ;  as 
likewise  when,  on  recovery  from  a  fever,  or 
after  lonff  abstinence,  the  system  is  reduced  to 
m  staite  of  great  exhaustion,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  hunger  induces  a  desire  to  devour  food  vora- 
ckmelj  and  almost  perpetually. 
•  [If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  be  examined 
after  a  long  fast,  and  without  any  stimulus  beinff 
ifiplied  to  its  villous  membrane,  the  fluid  found 
in  It  is  a  clear,  ropy,  rather  opaque  hquid,  nearly 
or  quite  destitute  of  acidity.  But  if  any  stim- 
nlna,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  be  applied  to 
the  inside  of  the  stomach,  then  the  fluid  secreted 
is  imiibrmly  acid.  Hence,  durins  digestion,  it 
is  found  to  be  distinctly  acid ;  indeed,  free  mu- 
riatic acid  was  detected  during  this  process  by 


*  In  ftct,  in  that  kind  of  grasshopper  termed 
'oertda  apUra,  the  heart-shaped  gizzard  has  six  lon- 
ffitiidinal  rows  of  large  teeth,  and  six  intermediate 
Moble  rows  of  smaDer  teeth,  making  in  all  270 
teeth.— D. 


Dr.  Prout  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  hare, 
horse,  calf,  and  dog  {Phil.  Trans.,  1834);  and 
also  in  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  of 
persons  labouring  under  indigestion.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  obtained  the  purest  gastric 
juice  by  making  animals  swallow  quartz  pebbles 
after  a  long  fast,  and  killing  them  an  hour  after- 
ward. It  was  generally  grayish-white,  ropy,  and 
decidedly  acid.  When  taken  from  the  dog  and 
the  horse,  it  contained  some  mucous,  osmazome, 
and  salivary  matter,  alkaline  sulphates  and  hydro- 
chlorates,  the  alkah  being  chiefly  soda,  besides 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  Umc,  with  other  salts 
m  mmutc  proportion  ;  and  the  acidity  was  owing 
to  the  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  in  the  dog,  and 
to  these  conjoined  with  the  but}'ric  acid  in  the 
horse.  As  the  lactic  acid  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne 
is  now  acknowledged  by  Berzehus  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  the  acetic,  all  parties  may  be  regarded  as 
agreeing  about  the  presence  of  that  acid  in  the 
eastric  juice.  The  researches  of  Prout,  Chil- 
dren, and  Graves,  confirmed  as  they  have  been 
so  amply  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmeliin,  also  fully 
estabhsh  the  presence  of  free  muriatic  acid. 
When  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  eli- 
cited by  its  natural  stimulus,  food  of  various 
kinds,  the  chymous  mass  is  invariably  acid  ;  and 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  further  maintain,  as  the 
result  of  their  ox{>criments,  that  its  acidity  is 
greatest  when  the  food  is  most  diflicult  of  diges- 
tion. In  dogs  and  cats,  the  greatest  acidity  was 
remarked  when  they  were  fed  with  coagu- 
lated albumen,  fibrin,  bones,  or  gristle ;  it  was 
less  when  they  took  starch,  gelatm,  potatoes,  or 
rice  ;  and  when  they  were  f^  with  liquid  albu- 
men, the  alkaline  quality  of  the  food  was  nearly 
suflicient  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.] 

This  singular  secretion  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  coagulating  milk,  as  well  as  all  albumi- 
nous substances,  M^ich  it  also  as  completely  dis- 
solves ;  and  hence  the  milk  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach  of  an  infant,  shortly  after  it  has  been 
swallowed,  is  always  found  in  a  curdled  state. 
[By  infusing  six  or  seven  grains  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach  in  water,  a  liquor  is  ])ro- 
duced,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  will 
coagulate  100  ounces  of  milk ;  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Young  of  Edinburgh,  6857  times  its  weight 
of  milk.]  But  the  two  grand  and  characteristic 
properties  of  the  gastric  juic.e  are,  its  astonish- 
mg  power  of  counteracting  and  correcting  pu- 
trefaction, and  of  dissolving  the  toughest  and 
most  rigid  substances  in  nature. 

Of  its  antiseptic  power,  abundant  proofs  may 
be  adduced  from  every  class  of  animals.  Among 
mankind,  and  especially  in  ci\'ilizcd  life,  the 
food  is  usually  eaten  in  a  state  of  sweetness 
and  freshness ;  but  fashion  and  the  luxurious 
desire  of  having  it  subacted  and '  mellowed  to 
our  hands,  tempt  us  to  keep  several  kinds,  as 
game  and  venison  for  example,  as  long  as  we 
can  endure  the  smell.  The  wandcrinjr  hordes 
of  gipsies,  however,  and  the  inhabitants  of  va- 
rious sa>'age  countries,  and  especially  those 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  river  hi  Africa, 
carry  this  sort  of  luxury  to  a  much  higher  pitch ; 
for  they  seem  to  regard  a  fetor  as  a  perfume. 
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and  value  their  food  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches putrefaction. 

Now,  all  these  foods,  whaterer  be  the  degree 
of  their  putridity,  are  equally  restored  to  a  state 
of  sweetness  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
a  short  time  after  they  have  been  introduced 
into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Fordyce  made  a  variety 
of  experiments  in  reference  to  this  subject  upon 
the  dog,  and  found  in  every  instance,  that  the 
most  putrid  meat  it  could  be  made  to  swallow 
was  in  a  very  short  period  deprived  of  its  pu- 
tresccncy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  bo  surprised 
that  crows,  vultures,  and  hyenas,  which  find  a 
pleasure  in  tainted  flesh,  should  fatten  upon  so 
unpure  a  diet ;  nor  that  the  dunghill  should 
have  its  courtiers,  among  insects,  as  well  as 
the  flower-garden. 

The  gastric  juice  has  hence  been  employed 
as  an  antiseptic  in  a  variety  of  cases  out  of  the 
body.  Spallanzani  ascertained  that  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  crow  and  the  dog  will  preserve 
veal  and  mutton  perfectly  sweet,  and  without 
loss  of  weight,  thirty-seven  days  in  winter ; 
while  the  same  meats,  immersed  in  water,  emit 
a  fetid  smell  as  early  as  the  seventh  day,  and 
by  the  thirtieth  are  resolved  into  a  state  of 
most  offensive  putridity. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  have,  in  like  man- 
ner, availed  themselves  of  this  corrective  qual- 
ity ;  and  occasionally  employed  the  gastric  juice 
of  various  animals  internally,  in  cases  of  indi- 
gestion from  a  debilitated  stomach ;  and  ex- 
ternally, as  a  check  to  gangrene,  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  indolent  ulcers. 

Yet,  the  gastric  juice  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  solvent,  as  for  its  antiputrescent  property. 
Of  this  any  industrious  observer  may  satisfy 
himself  by  attending  to  the  economy  of  diges- 
tion in  many  of  our  most  conunon  animals. 
But  it  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
experiments  of  Reaumur,  Spallanzani,  and  Ste- 
vens.* Pieces  of  the  toughest  meats,  and  of 
the  hardest  bones,  enclosed  in  small  perforated 
tin  cases,  to  guard  against  all  muscular  action, 
were  repeatedly,  by  the  two  former  of  these 
physiologists,  thrust  into  the  stomach  of  a  buz- 
zard. The  meats  were  uniformly  found  dimin- 
ished to  three  fourths  of  their  bulk  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  reduced  to  slender 
threads ;  and  the  bones  were  wholly  digested 
either  upon  the  first  trial,  or  a  few  repetitions 
of  it.  The  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  aissolves 
ivory  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  that  of  a 
hen  has  been  found  to  dissolve  an  onyx,  and 
diminish  a  louis-d*or.  And  it  is  not  many  years 
ago,  that  the  handles  of  several  claspknivea 
were  found  half-digested,  and  the  blades  blunted, 
in  the  stomach  .and  intestines  of  a  man,  who 
had  some  time  before  swallowed  these  sub- 
stances out  of  hardihood,  and  at  last  died  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis.  [The 
experiments  of  Leuret,  Lassaigne,  Tiedemann, 
and  Gmelin,  all  confirm  the  statements  of  Spal- 


lanzani, Stevens,  Gosse,  and  others,  and  con- 
tradict  those  of  Mont^e,  who  supposed  thai 
the  gastric  juice  did  not  act  out  of  the  body. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne  remarked,  that  the  fluid 
procured  by  long  sponges  from  the  stomach  of 
a  duck  while  fasting,  when  kept  upon  bread 
crumbs,  at  a  temperature  of  88  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, soon  divided  them  into  minute  partickt, 
and  formed  with  them  a  homogeneous  mass, 
precisely  like  chyme  ;  and  that,  when  flesh  was 
mixed  with  the  gastric  juice  of  a  do?,  it.  was 
quickly  softened  and  deprived  of  weight.  The 
observations  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  are 
more  particular.  The  fluid  found  in  the  ttom- 
ach  of  a  dog,  during  the  digestion  of  bones  and 
coagulated  albumen,  was  made  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  comparative  observations  were 
made  with  water  and  with  milk.  Varioas  kinds 
of  food  were  tried,  such  as  bread,  coagulated 
albumen,  raw  flesh,  and  boiled  flesh;  and  in 
every  instance  it  was  observed,  that  the  bread 
was  broken  down,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
hours,  into  a  pap,  and  the  surface  of  the  beef 
and  albumen  was  converted  into  a  pulp, 
which  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  Montigre 
is  supposed  to  have  failed  in  procurinff  sinular 
results,  because  the  fluid  wit^  which  he  oper- 
ated, was  not  gastric  juice,  secreted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  some  stimulus  to 
the  stomach,  but  a  mixture  of  saliva,  themncos 
of  tlie  gullet,  and  the  kind  of  fluid  found  by 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  the  stomach  while 
empty  and  not  stimulated.  Yet  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne,  it  is  to  be  observed,  succeeded  with 
the  gastric  juice  of  a  duck,  though  the  animal 
was  in  the  fasting  state.  A  convincing  proof 
of  the  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  dissoire 
substances  out  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  its 
great  antiseptic  property,  has  lately  been  pat 
upon  record.  A  lad  had  a  fistulous  opening 
leading  into  the  stomach,  from  which  the  gas- 
tric jui£e  was  readily  procured,  by  means  of  a 
hollow  bougie  and  elastic  bottle.  A  piece  of 
beef,  connected  with  a  thread,  was  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  and  another  piece  was  pot 
into  a  vial  of  gastric  juice,  the  temperatim 
of  which  was  100^,  the  same  as  that  within 
the  stomach  itself.  The  piece  in  the  rial 
underwent  a  perfect  dissolution,  though  more 
slowly  than  that  in  the  stomach,  probabljr  m 
consequence  of  the  latter  being  continnalh 
exposed  to  fresh  gastric  juice,  and  the  peristal- 
tic action  of  the  stomach.  Solutions  of  beef 
and  chicken  thus  procured,  remained  a  whole 
month  in  hot  weatner,  free  from  fetor  and  sour- 
ness.*— {American  Medical  Recorder^  Janoaiy, 
1826. )    Tiedeniann  and  Gmelin  even  attempted 


*  For  Dr.  Stevens's  experiments,  which  were 
numerous  and  well  conducted,  see  his  Diasertatio 
Physiologica  InaugunJis :  or  an  analysis  of  it  in 
GduLlCed.  Comment,  vol  v.  p.  146. 


*  The  exoeriments  here  alluded  to  have  recently 
been  published  in  detail  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  who, 
in  his  curious  and  instructive  work  entitled  "  Bg- 
perimenU  and  O^aervatioiu  on  tfu  Oattric  Jvict  mmi 
th»  Phytmlogy  of  DigetHotiy"  has  added  much  valu- 
able information  to  this  portion  of  physiology. 
Alexis  St  Martin,  the  subject  of  experiment  was 
accidentally  wounded  in  the  side  by  the  discnuft 
of  a  musket,  which  removed  the  integuments  and 
muscles  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  On  i«eo#* 
ering,  a  perforation  about  two  and  ahalf  indiM  ia 
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to  accomplish,  br  means  of  the  simple  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  the  same 
solution  or  digestion  that  is  effected  by  this  se- 
cretion itocif ;  and  they  found  that  dilute  acetic 
acid,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  weak  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  will  severally  dissolve 
most  animal  substances  used  as  food.  The  ex- 
periments, however,  were  incomplete,  because 
the  effect  of  the  foreeoing  articles,  united  to- 
gether as  they  are  in  ue  gastric  juice,  was  not 
tried.] 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  wonderful  power 
that  the  stomach  is  sometimes  found  in  the  ex- 
tnu>rdinary  action  of  digesting  its  own  self;  and 
of  exhibiting,  when  examined  in  dissection,  va- 
rious erosions  in  different  parts  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially about  its  great  extremity.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  {Phil.  Trans.  1772,  vol. 
Ixii.  p.  447),  however,  that  such  a  fact  can  never 
take  place  except  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
when  the  stomach  is  in  full  health,  and  the 
gastric  secretion,  now  just  poured  forth,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dead  organ.  For  he  argues  plau- 
sibly, that  the  moment  the  stomach  begins  to  be 
diseased,  it  ceases  to  secrete  this  fluid,  at  least 
in  a  state  of  perfect  activity  ;  and  that  so  long 
as  it  is  itself  aUve,  it  is  capable,  hj  its  living 
principle,   of  counteracting  the  effect  of  this 

circumference  still  existed  in  the  stomach.  Dr. 
B.  was  thus  enabled  to  observe  its  inner  surface, 
to  remove  its  contents  and  secretions,  to  introduce 
and  withdraw  at  pleasure  any  articles  of  food,  and 
to  study  their  changes.  The  followins^  are  some 
of  lus  conclusions :  The  inner  coat  of  the  stom- 
ach is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  varying  in  its  hues, 
accoiding  as  the  stomach  is  full  or  empty.  It  has 
a  vdvet-uke  appearance,  and  in  health  is  always 
covmed  with  a  thin  transparent  mucus,  which 
differs  pfavsically  and  chymically  from  the  gastric 
juice.  The  gastric  juice  is  limpid,  colourlcM,  and 
•Uf^tlv  viscid.  It  IS  secreted  by  vessels  distinct 
liram  the  mucous  foUicles,  and  it  is  never  found 
free  in  fine  stomach,  unless  excited  to  discharge 
itself  by  food  or  other  stimulants.  It  acts  as  a 
aotvent  of  the  food,  and  its  action  is  assisted  by 
the  warmth  and  by  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
notioDs  of  the  stomach.  It  contains,  according  to 
the  analyses  of  Professors  Sillimaii,  Duncflison,  and 
Emmet,  free  muriatic  acid  and  some  other  active 
chymical  principles.  By  introducing  thermome- 
ttn  into  the  stomach,  its  natural  temperature  was 
fimnd  to  be  100<^  Fahrenheit:  the  temperature  was 
elevated  by  exercise  and  depressed  by  rest. 

In  the  New-York  Medicail  Repository,  vol.  xii., 
Dr.  Waterbouse  has  made  known  the  particulars 
of  a  case  of  fistulous  opening  of  the  stomach,  oc- 
curring in  a  German  female  who  had  borne  several 
chiUren ;  the  phenomena  marking  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  noticed  by  Dr. 
Beaumont ;  and  when  Dr.  Beaumont's  commu- 
nication was  read  to  the  French  Academy,  M. 
Boox  stated  that  a  similar  case  had  occurred  in 
PkiiSy  and  that  the  patient's  death  was  evidently 
hastened  by  the  exMriments  tried  on  her.  Pro- 
feswi  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  however,  denies 
the  existence  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  says  (Princi- 
ples of  Medicine,  p.  348),  '*the  presumed  gastric 
jmee  is  then  no  other  than  the  salivary,  buccal, 
phaxyngeal,  oesophagial,  ana  stomachicul  follicu- 
lar ncrstians  and  exhalations,  collected  in  the 
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solvent  power.  Yet  it  lias  been  found  thus 
eroded,  in  some  cases,  where  death  has  fol- 
lowed long  constitutional  illness.  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  has  occasionally  found  similar  erosions  in 
the  stomachs  of  rabbits  (TVea/i^e  on  Indigestion, 
dec,  p.  63.  8vo.  Lond  ,  1834),  and  apparently 
from  the  cause  simiectcKl  by  Mr.  Hunter.* 

*  On  this  very  curious  subject,  Andral  has  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind,  and  deems  further  observa- 
tions necessary.— (Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii  p.  28.)  The 
late  Dr.  Armstrong  also  entertained  some  doubt 
respecting  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hunter's  doc- 
trine. **  If,"  says  he,  **  the  operation  of  the  gastric 
juice  after  death,  were  the  cause  of  the  dissolution 
of  parts  of  the  stomach,  this  appearance  would 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  morbid  anat- 
omy ;  whereas  it  is  notoriously  very  rare."  He 
ados,  that,  in  every  instance  that  he  had  seen,  the 
most  unequivocal  signs  of  disease  existed  for  some 
time  before  death.--<  Morbid.  Anat  of  the  Bowels, 

fe46.  4to.  Lond.,  1828.)  On  the  contranr,  Mr. 
unter  asserts,  that  there  are  few  dead  bodies,  in 
which  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  is  not  in  some 
degree  digested.— (PhiL  Trans.,  vol.  Ixii.)  The 
examples  seen  by  Dr.  Armstrong  himself  were 
perforations  of  the  stomach  during  life.  Instead 
of  most  frequently  occurring  in  the  great,  they 
happened  principally  in  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
that  organ;  they  were  also  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  indicated  before  death  by  a  train  of  vio- 
lent and  rapidly  fatal  symptoms.  The  coses  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Hunter  are  totally  different,  being 
attended  during  life  with  no  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  stomach,  and  often  occurring  in  persona 
who  have  been  suddenly  killed  in  the  midst  of 
perfect  health.  In  order  to  explain  why  digestion 
of  the  stomach  does  not  take  place  in  all  animals 
that  are  killed  while  in  full  health,  Adams  referred 
to  the  opinions  of  Hunter  concerning  real  and  ap- 

Sarent  death ;  and  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
igestion  only  took  place  when  life  was  so  com- 
pletely and  suddenly  annihilated,  that  the  blood 
remained  fluid,  and  the  hmbs  free  from  stiffness. 
The  facts  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Car^well,  however, 
sufficiently  refute  this  explanation.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  in  relation 
to  the  perforations  of  the  stomach  which  happen 
after  death,  is  their  usual  seat  in  the  great  ex- 
tremity of  that  organ.  It  is  in  this  part  that  fluids 
accumulate  after  death  by  the  influence  of  their 
own  ^vity.  Mr.  Hunter  also  pointed  out  an- 
other important  consideration,  which  is,  that  alter- 
ations, resembling  those  of  the  stomach,  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  other  viscera,  to  which  the 
contents  of  that  organ  directly  extend  their  ef- 
fects, after  its  own  partial  digestion ;  as  the  liver, 
diaphragm,  spleen,  left  lung,  and  intestines.  As 
my  friend  Dr.  Carswell  observes,  another  equally 
remarkable  fact,  is  the  extension  of  these  altera- 
tions in  a  direction  in  which  a  fluid  alone  could 
act  or  be  carried,  together  with  the  total  absence 
of  all  redness  or  other  sign  of  inflammation  or  ad- 
hesion, the  formation  of  pus,  &c. — (See  Edinb. 
Mfd.  and  SurgicalJoum.,  October,  1830.)  This 
paper  contains  an  account  of  ?arious  interesting 
experiments,  and  an  examination  of  all  the  opin- 
ions hitherto  delivered  on  the  cause  of  dissolu- 
tions of  the  stomach  met  with  in  the  dead  subject. 
The  observations  of  Adams,  A .  Bums,  Spallanzani, 
Bretonneau  (Archiv.  de  M6d.  t.  xii.  p.  345),  Car- 
lisle, A.  Cooper,  and  Carswell,  fully  establish  the 
truth  of  Hunter's  views.  As  Dr.  Carswell  has  set 
down  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  as  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  efiects  here  treated  of,  it 
might  be  proper,  in  a  repetition  of  his  experiments, 
to  substantiate  this  remark,  by  trying  wlietfaerthe 
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Is  it  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  that,  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of 
disease,  it  ceases  to  secrete  a  gastric  juice  of 
full  vigour  and  activity,  that  we  can  account  for 
the  existence  of  exotic  worms  and  the  larraB  of 
insects  and  other  animals  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  without  destruction  1  Thus  Collini 
^iyes  an  example  of  a  lacerta  J^ualieay  found  alive 
m  the  stomach  two  days  after  it  had  ben  swal- 
lowed.—{Joum.  de  M6d.y  tom.  li.  p.  460.)  Frogs 
and  serpents  have,  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  been 
equally  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  stomach ; 
leeches,  swallowed  unintentionally  in  a  draught  of 
muddy  water,  have  thriven  and  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous size ;  the  eggs  and  larve  of  various  insects, 
and  especially  of  the  mtuca  cibarioj  and  even  of 
the  spider,  have  been  hatched  or  perfected  in  the 
stomach  or  intestmes,  and  the  kernels  of  plum 
and  cherry-stones  have  germinated  there. 

Muscular  action,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
seems  still  requisite  as  an  auxiliary  in  Kian,  and 
even  considerably  more  so  in  many  animals,  es- 
pecially in  graminivorous  and  granivorons  birds.* 
1  have  already  stated  this  as  one  caus«  of  diges- 
tion :  but  M.  Maffendie  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
store it  to  a  much  higher  importance  than  fair 
and  unequivocal  experiments  justify ;  for  he  as- 
serts that,  what  he  calls  artificial  digestion,  or 
that  of  alimentary  substances  mixed  with  the 
eastric  juice,  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
tne  stomach,  does  not  succeed  in  reducing  the 
food  to  chyme.  But  this,  admitting  the  fact, 
would  onl^  show  us  the  use  of  a  living  princi- 
ple, and  its  influence  upon  every  organ,  and 
the  operation  or  function  of  every  or^n ;  and 
which  cannot  be  imitated  out  of  the  bc^y.  The 
assertion,  however,  is  only  advanced  upon  the 
single  authority  of  M.  Montdgre,  [the  failure  of 
whose  experiments,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
is  imputed  by  others  to  the  fact,  that  the  fluid 
with  which  he  operated  was  not  gastric  juice, 
secreted  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
some  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  but  a  mixture  of 
saliva  with  the  mucus  of  the  gullet,  and  the  fluid 
found  in  the  stomach  while  destitute  of  food, 
and  not  stimulated,  t  In  the  artificial  imitations 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  churning  action 
of  the  stomach,  however,  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  substitute 
for  it  adopted. 

The  influence  of  the  par  vagum  on  digestion 
is  an  interesting  subject,  that  has  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  Mr.  Brodie  divided  these 
nerves  on  the  cardia,  yet  the  food  still  contin- 


neutraUzation  of  the  gastric  juice  with  alkalis, 
would  prevent  its  action  on  the  stomach.  To  the 
living  subject  they  are  often  given  very  freely,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  improving  digestion. — Ed. 

*  See  Sir  E.  Home's  articles,  rhil.  Trans.,  voL 
xcvi.  p.  357 ;  xcvii.  pn.  93, 139 ;  c.  p.  184 ;  cxiii.  p.  77. 

t  In  relation  to  this  point,  I  may  again  advert 
to  the  case  of  a  healthy  young  man,  who  had  a  fis- 
tula in  the  epigastric  region,  communicating  with 
the  stomach,  the  consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound. 
Dr.  Lovell,  of  the  United  States,  having  collected 
in  a  vial  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  that  es- 
caped from  the  opemng,  put  a  bit  of  meat  into  it, 
which  dissolved  with  great  readiness.— See  An- 
drei, Anat.  Pathol,  t  ii.,  p.  27.— Editor. 


ued  to  be  transformed  into  chyme.  M.  Magen- 
die  took  out  a  portion  of  a  rib,  and  divided  the 
par  vagum  on  the  cesophagus  immediately  above 
the  diaphragm :  still  the  conversion  of  the  food, 
both  into  chyme  and  chyle,  was  not  interrupted. 
However,  when  the  same  nerves  are  divided  in 
the  neck,  and  particularly  when  a  portion  of  them 
is  removed,  the  formation  of  chyme  is  either  veiy 
imperfect,  or  even  quite  prevented.  The  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  W.  Philip,  Breschet,  and  Ed- 
wards, prove,  that  galvanism  applied  to  the 
stomach,  after  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  in 
the  neck,  restores  the  digestive  process;  and 
hence  the  doctrine  that  digestion  depends  upon 
galvanic  principles.  The  fact,  however,  may 
only  prove,  that  galvanism  is  a  sufficient  stitn- 
ulus  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  for  a  time  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  nervous 
system  over  digestion,  a  curious  fact  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie ; 
namely,  that  when  the  brain  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  cerebellum  of  a  duck  is  removed,  though 
the  instinct  of  seeking  food  and  even  the  power 
of  deglutition  may  be  lost,  yet,  if  food  be  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach,  it  will  be  digested. 

If  we  are  to  believe  some  accounts,  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  stomach  is  the  chief  seat  of 
digestion ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  food  has  there 
been  acted  upon  in  a  certain  degree,  it  is  con- 
veyed along  the  large  curvature  to  the  pvloric 
portion,  where  the  process  is  completed.  It 
seems  also  now  to  be  established,  that  the  di- 
gestive process  does  not  go  on  equally  thiou^ 
the  whole  mass  of  the  food,  but  principaSy 
where  this  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach ;  that 
it  proceeds  gradually  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  and  that,  as  soon  as  a  por- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  consistence, 
it  is  transmitted  into  the  duodenum,  without  the 
delay  that  would  result  from  awaiting  a  similar 
change  of  the  whole.* 

The  food  having  undergone  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  maceration  and  mastication,  or  otha 
mechanical  process,  by  which  it  is  reduced  ft 
a  state  of  sufficiently  minute  division,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and  the  peristaltic  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach,  and  the  result  ia  a 
complete  change  in  its  properties,  its  conver- 
sion into  chyme  ;  an  alteration  in  every  respect 
analogous  to  a  chymical  change.  During  the 
process  of  chymification,  heat  is  occasionally 
extricated,  and  not  unfrequently  gas,  composed 
of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  azote  in  varions 
proportions,  is  evolved.  Dr.  Bostock  regards 
these,  however,  not  as  necessary  steps  in  the 
process,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of  amor- 
bid  state  of  the  function.!  Previously  to  Dr. 
Prout's  experiments,  the  generation  of  acid  in 


*  Pront,  in  Annals  of  Philos.,  1819. 

t  Physiol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401.  Dr.  Abercrombie  also 
believes,  that,  in  healthy  digestion,  no  gas  is  gen- 
erated in  the  stomach ;  but  that  a  certain  quantity 
is  evolved  in  the  further  progress  of  the  alimentary 
matters  through  the  intestines,  especially  in  the 
colon.— See  Pathol,  and  Pract  Researches  on 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  p.  71.,  ed.  ii.,  8.  (3. 
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the  stomach  used  also  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  point  of  view. 

Chyme  is  not  always  of  the  same  quality,  its 
properties  depending  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  food.  According  to  recent  experiments, 
made  on  dogs  and  horses,  it  appears  that  liquid 
albumen  forms  under  the  natural  process  of  di- 
gestion a  homogeneous  fluid,  in  which  the  albu- 
men remains  quite  unaltered ;  and  this  sort  of 
chyme  passes  the  pylorus  more  rapidly  than  any 
other.  Coagulated  albumen  is  much  more 
slowly  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  produced  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid.  Fibrin  and  vegetable 
gluten  undergo  a  similar  change.  Ge&tin  is 
converted  into  a  clear  brownish  fluid,  in  which 
neither  gelatin  nor  albumen  can  be  discovered. 
White  dieese  forms  an  opaque  dirty  white  fluid, 
containing  much  animal  matter,  which,  however, 
is  neither  the  case  with  gelatin  nor  albumen. 
Starch  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  loses  its  re- 
action wim  iodine,  being  converted  into  sugar 
and  amidine.  The  results  obtained  with  com- 
pound articles  of  food,  such  as  milk,  beef,  bread, 
and  oats,  in  various  states  of  mixture,  were  such 
as  the  foregoing  facts  would  lead  one  to  antici- 
pate. Bones  gave  a  liquid  that  contained  not 
only  animal  matter,  but  a  large  quantity  of  lime. 
The  general  result  is,  that  aU  tne  animal  prin- 
ciples, except  Uquid  albumen,  under^  a  mate- 
rial change  during  chymification,  which  change 
generally  consists  in  their  being  made  to  ap- 
proach nearer  in  their  nature  to  albumen.] 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  organ  of  the  stomach 
is  concerned  in  the  digestive  function,  we  have 
some  insijght  into  the  process.  But  beyond 
this,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  i^ure  of  chylifica- 
tk>n,  we  have  little  or  no  kflrwledge  that  can 
be  depended  upon. 

The  aliment  having  been  reduced  to  chyme 
in  the  stomach,  is  propelled  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  is  converted  partly  into  chyle,  which 
is  absorbed  into  the  system  from  the  small  in- 
testines, and  partly  into  a  residual  matter,  that 
assumes  the  nature  of  feces  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  is  ultimately  rejected  from  the  sys- 
teoL  As  it  is  into  the  duodenum  that  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts  discharge  their  respective 
fluids,  chyliflcation  is  gener^y  pfesumed  to  be 
essentially  coimected  with  the  action  of  the  bile 
andpancreatic  liquor. 

[The  constancy  of  the  liver,  not  only  in  all 
red-blooded  animals,  but  in  the  intervertebral 
with  colourless  blood,  wherever  a  heart  and 
bloodvessels  are  present,  its  magnitude,  and  the 
destructive  and  grievous  consequences  arising 
fiom  its  diseases,  are  convincing  proofs  of  its 
high  importance  in  the  animal  economy.    With 

*  In  some  rare  instances,  the  vena  ports,  instead 
of  going  to  the  Uver,  has  terminated  directly  in  the 
lower  vena  cava ;  yet  bile  was  secreted,  and,  of 
coarse,  from  arterial  blood. — (Abemethy  in  Phil. 
Tians.,  vol.  Ixxxiii.,  and  Lawrence  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  voL  iv.,  p.  174.)  M.  Simon  found,  that 
tviog  the  hepatic  artery  in  pigeons  did  not  prevent 
Ine  secretion  of  bile ;  but  that  a  ligature  on  the 
tens  portae  had  thU  effect.  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
Mr.  B.  Phillips  tied  this  vem  in  two  docr^-  uui  uh- 
C  2 


these  facts,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  phys- 
iologists should  not  be  in  possession  of  some 
clear  information  respecting  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  and  the  uses  of  the  bile.  In  particu- 
lar, the  action  of  the  latter  secretion  in  chylifi- 
cation  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Its  ordi- 
nary production  from  venous  blood  is  a  peculi- 
arity that  does  not  belong  to  any  other  secretion  ;♦ 
while  the  sreat  difference  of  its  chymical  quali- 
ties from  mose  of  every  other  fluid  in  the  body, 
is  a  point  not  less  remarkable. 

One  obvious  mode  of  forming  a  jud^ent  of 
the  uses  of  the  bile,  is  to  remark  what  ill  effects 
result  from  the  stoppage  of  its  flow  into  the  in- 
testinal canal.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
most  discordant  statements  prevail.  If  we  are 
to  credit  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  when  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  is  tied,  or  blocked  up  by  a 
calculus,  the  formation  of  chyle  is  not  prevent- 
ed, and  consequently  the  biliary  secretion  is  not 
essentially  necessary  for  digestion.  The  same 
conclusion,  with  respect  to  its  having  no  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  is  also  adopted  by 
some  distinguished  physiologists  of  the  present 
time,  as  wUl  be  presently  explamed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Brodie,  afler  tying  the  com- 
mon biliary  duct  in  young  cats,  was  led  to  es- 
pouse an  opinion  long  ago  prevalent,  that  the 
principal  use  of  the  bile  was  to  separate  the 
chyle  from  the  chyme  ;  for  he  found,  that  when 
that  duct  was  tied,  and  food  given,  chymifica- 
tion  went  on  in  the  stomach  as  usual ;  but  that 
no  chyle  could  be  detected  in  the  intestines  or 
the  lacteals,  which  only  contained  a  transparent 
fluid  imagined  to  be  lymph,  and  the  watery  part 
of  the  chyme. — (See  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
ArUf  vol.  xiv.,  p.  343.)  The  same  view  is  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Mayo's  experiments. 

Leuret  and  Lassaigne  tied  the  common  duct 
in  a  dog,  and  cleared  out  the  intestines  by  giv- 
ing the  animal  a  little  castor-oil.  Twelve  hours 
after  the  operation,  they  thrice  gave  it  bread 
and  milk  with  sugar,  at  intervals  of  six  hours ; 
and  eight  hours  suter  the  last  meal  it  was  stran- 
gled, and  immediately  opened.  The  stomach 
contained  an  acid  pulp,  and  a  very  soft,  whitish, 
sweet  chyme  adhereo  to  the  villous  coat  of  the 
duodenum,  and  increased,  its  consistence  down- 
wards. In  the  great  intestines  it  was  firm,  but 
had  the  same  colour,  and  was  nearly  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell.  The  thoracic  duct  was  dis- 
tended with  a  yellowish  red,  transparent  fluid, 
which  coagulated  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
yielded  the  usual  proportion  of  fibrin,  albumen, 
and  saline  matters. 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  whose  investigations 
are  more  elaborate  and  precise,  remarked,  that 
animals  were  attacked  with  vomiting  soon  after 


served  that  in  both  instances  bile  continued  to  be 
secreted,  though  in  small  quantity.  His  experi- 
ments on  the  hepatic  artery  agree  with  those  of 
M.  Simon.  The  variety  in  the  distribution  of  the 
vena  ports  affects  several  hypotheses  respecting 
the  use  of  the  liver,  and  especially  that  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  which  represents  all  drink  as  passing 
through  the  branches  of  this  vein,  apd  as  under^ 
irig  some  change  in  the  liver,  previously  to  its 
entrance  into  the  circulation.— Editor. 
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the  operation  ;  then  with  thirst  and  aversion  to 
food  ;  and  that,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  became  yellow,  the  stools 
chalky  and  very  fetid,  and  the  urine  yellow,  and 
convertible  to  blue,  and  then  red,  by  nitric  acid. 
Some  of  the  animals  died ;  others  were  killed. 
Of  the  latter,  some  had  previously  recovered  from 
the  jaundice,  owing  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  duct  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  around  the 
tied  part,  and  the  subset^uent  discharge  of  the 
ligature ;  a  fact  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Srodie  in 
his  experiments.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
biliary  duct  continued  impervious,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile  was  found  in  the  blood,  the 
serous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  the  fat.  It  was 
further  observed,  that  chymification  went  on  as 
perfectly  as  in  a  sound  animal.  In  the  small 
intestines,  they  found  nearly  the  same  principles 
as  in  the  healthy  state,  with  the  exception  of 
those  derived  from  the  bile ;  and,  in  ps^cular, 
thev  found  in  the  duodenum,  and  in  contact 
witn  its  membrane,  the  sod  mucous  flakes  which 
■omephvsiologists  consider,  though,  as  Gmelin 
and  liedemann  think,  erroneously,  to  be  chyle. 
With  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  certain 
biliary  principles,  the  contents  of  the  great  in- 
testines were  likewise  similar  to  those  met  with 
in  the  bowels  of  healthy  animals ;  but  they  had 
an  exceedingly  fetid  smell.  In  such  animals  as 
had  been  fed  a  little  while  before  death,  the 
thoracic  duct  and  the  lacteals  always  contained 
an  abundant  fluid,  generally  of  a  yellowish  col- 
our. It  coagulated,  like  ordinaiy  chyle;  the 
crassamentum  acquired  the  usual  red  colour ; 
its  difference  from  the  chyle  of  a  sound  animal 
was,  that  after  tyinff  the  ductus  choledochus,  it 
was  never  white.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  white 
colour  depending  upon  fatty  matter  taken  up 
from  the  food  by  means  of  the  bile,  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  dissolving  fat,  and  probably, 
therefore,  aids  in  effecting  its  solution  in  the 
chyle  at  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Brodie  was  deceived  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  white  colour,  which,  it  is  true,  the 
chyle  usually  possesses,  but  which,  as  it  is  well 
known,  it  does  not  exhibit  unless  the  food  con- 
tain fattv  matter.  Mr.  B.  Phillips  also  infers, 
that  chyle  may  be  formed  independently  of  the 
influence  of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  he  not  only 
adverts  to  examples  in  which  the  ductus  com- 
munis had  been  rendered  impervious,  by  the 
pressure  df  tumours,  but  gives  the  particulars 
of  experiments  made  on  four  dogs,  in  which  he 
found  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  after  the  duc- 
tus communis  had  been  tied. 

The  following  are  the  uses  ascribed  to  the 
bile  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin ;  First,  by  its 
stimulant  properties,  it  excites  the  flow  of  the 
intestinal  fluids,  as  is  proved  by  the  unusual 
di^pess  of  the  feces  in  jaundiced  persons,  and  in 
animals,  whose  common  duct  das  been  tied. 
Secondly,  it  probably  stimulates  the  intestinal 
muscular  fibres  to  action.  Thirdly,  as  it  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  azotized  principles,  it 
may  contribute  to  animalize  those  articles  of 
food  which  have  no  azote  in  their  composition. 


Fourthly,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  putrefactum 
of  the  food  during  its  course  through  the  intes- 
tines ;  because,  when  it  is  prevent^  from  flow- 
ing into  them,  their  contents  are  much  furUier 
advanced  in  decay  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
Fifthly,  it  probably  tends  to  liquefy  and  render 
soluble  the  fatty  part  of  the  food.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  important  excretion. 

According  to  the  researches  of  the  same  phys- 
iologists, man^  of  the  principles  of  the  bile, 
such  as  its  resin,  colouring  matter,  iatty  matter, 
mucus,  and  salts,  arc  thrown  out  of  the  body, 
with  the  feces,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  biliary 
system,  or  by  the  urine,  or  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, when  the  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  is  ob- 
structed. These  principles  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  and  would  appear,  therefore, 
to  be  intended  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  that 
element  which  is  introduced  into  the  system 
with  vegetable  food,  and  not  thrown  off  by  the 
lungs.  In  the  lungs,  it  is  thrown  off  in  the 
state  of  oxydation ;  in  the  liver,  chiefly  in  union 
with  hydrogen,  and  in  the  form  of  resin  and  fatty 
matter.  Tnat  the  liver  is  thus  intended  to  as- 
sist the  lungs  in  decarbonizing  the  blood,  seems 
to  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  resin  of  the  bile  abounds 
most  in  herbivorous  animals,  whose  food  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
In  various  tnbes  of  animals,  the  puhnonary  and 
biliary  organs  are  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  one 
another;  a  fact  particularly  insisted  upon  by 
Fourcroy.  The  size  of  the  liver  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  the  food  and  frequency  of  eating ; 
but  inversely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of  the 
lungs.  Thus,  ijteihose  warm-blooded  animalt 
which  have  capacMus  lungs,  and  live  always  ip 
air,  the  liver,  compared  with  the  body,  is  pro* 
portionately  less  than  in  such  as  live  partly 
m  water.  The  liver  is  proportionately  larger 
in  reptiles,  which  have  lungs  with  large  cells, 
incapable  of  rapidly  decarbonizing  the  blood; 
also  in  fishes,  which  decarbonize  the  blood  but 
slowly  by  the  gill^;  and,  above  all,  in  mol- 
luscous animals,  which  effect  the  same  change 
very  slowly,  either  by  gills,  or  small,  imper- 
fectly developed  lungs.  Another  thing,  pointed 
out  as  highly  deserving  notice,  is  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  transmitted  through  the  liver, 
when  the  pulmonary  system  becomes  less  per- 
fect. In  mammalia  and  birds,  the  vena  ports 
is  formed  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, spleen,  and  pancreas;  in  the  tortoise, 
it  leceives  also  the  veins  of  the  hind  legs,  pel- 
vis, tail,  and  vena  azygos ;  in  serpents,  it  re* 
cieives  the  right  renal,  and  all  the  intercostal 
veins ;  in  fishes,  the  renal  veins,  and  those  of 
the  tail  and  genital  organs  , 

Another  observation,  made  by  the  same  pro- 
fessors, is,  that,  during  the  hybernation  of  cer- 
tain animals  of  the  class  mammalia,  when  res- 
piration is  suspended,  and  no  food  is  taken,  the 
secretion  of  bile  goes  on.  An  additional  argu- 
ment, in  favour  of  the  preceding  hypothesis,  is 
deduced  from  the  physiology  of  tlie  fcetus,  in 
which  the  liver  is  pioportionately  a  great  desi 
larger  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  which  the  bile 
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is  secreted  abundantly,  as  appears  from  the 
great  increase  of  the  meconium  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  Finally,  another  argu- 
ment is  derived  from  pathological  facts.  Ac- 
cording to  Tiedemann  and  Gmeun,  in  pneumonia 
&r.d  phthisis,  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  in- 
creased ;  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  liver  is 
enlarged ;  and,  in  the  morbus  casruleus,  the 
liver  retains  its  fcetal  state  of  disproportion.  In 
hot  climates,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
physiolo^is,  respiration  is  less  perfectly  carried 
on  than  m  cold  ones,  owing  to  the  greater  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  a  vicarious  decaibonization 
of  the  blood  is  established  by  an  increased  flow 
of  the  bile. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is,  perhaps,  better 
supported  than  mat  of  Sir  Everard  Homo,  who 
considers  one  of  the  offices  of  the  bile  to  be 
that  of  converting  mucus,  or  the  refuse  matter 
of  the  chyle,  as  it  passes  along  the  colon,  into 
(at,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  system.  This 
indefatigable  physiologist  was  partly  induced  to 
idopt  this  opinion  by  the  example  which  he  met 
with  of  a  child,  in  which  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  had  been  duly  continued,  and 
stools  regularly  produced,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  bile,  and  even  when  no  gall-bladder, 
nor  any  duct  leading  from  the  liver  into  the  du- 
odenum, existed.— <^Ai/.  Tran*.,  1813,  art.  21.) 
The  mere  circumstance  of  this  child  being  in  a 
state  of  marasmus  at  its  death,  without  any  mani- 
fest intestinal  disease,  however,  scarcely  war- 
rants the  theory  attempted  to  be  built  upon  it, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  reverse  of 
what  is  inculcated  by  Fourcroy,  Gmehn,  and 
Tiedemaim,  who  represent  the  bile  as  depriving 
the  system  of  its  redundant  §arbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  not  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  larger 
quantity  of  these  elements  to  it. 

Besides  the  secretion  of  the  duodenum  itself, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  chylifica- 
iion,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  another  fluid  appa- 
rently intended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  cofa- 
mon  opinion  has  been,  that,  in  its  nature,  it  is 
▼ery  sunilar  to  saliva  :  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
however,  represent  it  as  differing  materially 
from  this  fluid,  and  never  containing  any  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  free  soda,  or  mucus ;  as  being 
naturally  acid ;  having  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  solid  matter ;  and  especially  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  albmqen ;  and,  in  the  dog  at  least,  a 
peculiar  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  in  ^o- 
nol,  and,  when  pure,  precipitated.  rose-re9by 
chlorine.  Sometimes,  it  contains  also  a  good 
deal  of  phosphate  and  acetate  of  soda.  The 
pancreatic  fluid  pf  the  dog,  horse,  and  sheep, 
A^en  heat«*d,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  coag- 
alum,  which  the  9aUva  does  not.  The  particu- 
•  lar  use  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  digestion 
is  unknown.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  reasoning 
from  the  large  quantity  of  azotized  principles 
which  it  contains,  presume,  that  its  use  may  be 
to  animalize  vegetable  food.  They  remark,  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  pancreas 
is  much  larger  in  herbivonius,  than  carnivorous 
animals. — (See  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum., 
Nos.  91  and  93.) 
Of  the  action  of  the  omentum  and  spleen,  we 


know  nothing  certain.*  The  spleen  secretes 
no  pecuhar  fluid ;  its  blood  is  of  a  dark  livid 
colour,  and  coagulates  with  difficulty.  It  is 
even  destitute  of  an  excreting  duct ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  has  been  extirpated  without  in- 
jury to  the  general  health.  It  is  not  found  in 
any  tribes  below  the  class  of  fishes.  [To  some 
of  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  use  of  the 
spleen,  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
experiments  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  led  them 
to  revive  the  hypothesis,  that  the  spleen  is  a 
mere  diverticulum  for  the  blood  during  digestion. 
When  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended 
with  food,  and  the  process  of  digestion  is  ^ing 
on,  the  blood  flows  in  an  increased  quantity  to 
tlie  villous  membrane  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  and  consequently  more  venous  blood  re- 
quires to  be  returned  by  the  hepatic  vessels. 
These,  however,  being  presumed  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose,  the  splenic  veins  and  cells 
become  gorged.  It  was  found,  that  the  spleen 
of  the  dog,  which  generally  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces,  acquired  the  weight  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  a  ligature  had  been  ap- 
phed  to  the  vena  porte.  In  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit, 
Guineapig,  and  other  mammalia,  the  spleen  pre- 
sented a  rosy  or  vermilion  tint  while  the  animals 
were  fasting  y  after  chymification  had  begun,  it 
assumed  a  blue  colour,  and  was  somewhat 
tinged  ;  but  it  did  not  acquire  its  deep  bluish-black 
colour,  and  greatest  turgescence,  till  the  chyme 
had  passed  the  pylorus,  when  the  intestinal 
membrane  participated  in  the  activity  previously 
confined  to  the  stomach.  This  hypothesis  is 
hable  to  the  objection,  that,  if  true,  the  absence 
or  removal  of  the  spleen  ought  always  to  occa- 
sion more  serious  consequences  than  it  is  said 
to  do. 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  represent  the  struc- 
ture of  the  spleen  as  essentially  resembhng  that 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  regard  it  as  an  or- 
gan which  is  merely  an  appendage  to  the  ab- 
sorbent system.  They  believe  that  its  specific 
function  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood  a  reddish 
fluid  that  has  the  property  of  coagulating,  is 
carried  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and,  being  there 
united  with  the  chyle,  changes  it   into  blood. 


*  Dr.  James  Rush  considers  the  omentum  to  be 
"an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  fat,  furnished  with 
vesiculae  for  its  reception,  in  order  to  supply  the 
body  with  nourishment  when  the  resources  by  the 
stomach  fail"  Among  other  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion, he  mentions  its  structure,  situation,  its  httle 
sensibiUty,  its  presence  in  most  animals,  its  ab- 
sence in  others ;  its  state  in  the  hybemating  ani- 
mals, kc— (See  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  vol.  vi.,  No. 
1,  D.  67.}  In  regard  to  the  spleen,  Dr.  Rush  says 
(Med.  Museum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10),  "  All  the  motions 
which  go  forward  in  the  human  body,  are  produced 
by  external  and  internal  stimuli.  These  stimuli  ex- 
ert their  influence  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the 
bloodvessels.  From  innumerable  causes  they  are 
hable  to  become  excessioe  in  their  force.  The  pro- 
vision to  defend  the  tender  and  vital  parts  of  the 
body  from  the  effects  of  this  force,  I  beUeve  to  be 
the  spleen."  This  theory,  which  is  supported  by 
many  ingenious  arguments,  has  recently  been  re 
vived  as  new,  by  Dr.  Hodgkin. — See  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1832.~D. 
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The  facts,  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of 
these  physiologists,  are  of  great  yalue :  yet, 
their  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  spleen  being  an 
organ  of  sanguification,  is  seriously  shaken  by 
the  facts,  that  a  vast  difference  really  exists 
between  the  structure  of  the  spleen  and  that  of 
an  absorbent  gland  ;  that  the  chyle  does  not  in- 
variably exhibit  a  reddish  hue  ;  and  that  the  ab- 
sence or  removal  of  the  spleen  may  happen,  not 
only  without  fatal  effects,  but  even  without 
much  subsequent  disturbance  of  the  animal 
economy. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  animal  chym- 
istry,  and  the  multiplication  of  experiments  on 
living  animals,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that 
our  ^owledge  of  the  rationue  of  chylification  is 
still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  But, 
though  we  know  not  the  exact  way  in  which 
this  process  is  effected,  our  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  the  chyle  itself  is  more  satis- 
factory. For  the  most  accurate  information 
concerning  the  chyle,  we  are  indebted  to  Du- 
P'lytren,  Vauquelin,  Emmert,  Marcet,  Prout, 
Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin.  If  the  animal,  from 
which  the  chyle  is  extracted,  has  eaten  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  of  a  fatty  nature,  the 
h<^uid,  drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct,  is  of  a 
milky  appearance,  a  little  heavier  than  distilled 
water,  of  a  strong,  spermatic  odour,  of  a  salt 
taste,  slightly  viscid,  and  plainly  alkaline.  It 
soon  separates  into  three  parts:  a  solid  one, 
that  remains  at  the  bottom ;  s  liquid  one,  at  the 
top ;  and  a  third,  which  forms  a  very  thin  layer 
on  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  chyle 
assumes  a  bright  rose  colour.  When,  however, 
it  is  derived  from  food  void  of  fat,  it  is  opalme, 
and  nearly  transparent,  instead  of  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  and  the  layer  on  the  sur- 
face is  less  evident.  Chyle  never  takes  the  hue 
of  colourmg  substances  in  the  food.  M.  Hall4 
proved  this  by  direct  experiments.  Magendio 
also  made  animals  eat  indigo,  saffron,  and  mad- 
der, without  the  colour  of  these  articles  being 
communicated  to  the  chyle.  This  fact,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann 
and  Grmelin  m  Germany,  Andrews  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  Lawrence  and  Coates  in  America, 
is  very  important,  because  it  is  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Hunter's  statement,  and  upon  its  correct- 
ness the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  restricts  the 
function  of  the  lacteab  entirely  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  chyle,  and  of  no  other  matter,  mainly 
depends.  Chyle,  derived  from  sugar,  contains 
hardly  any  fibrin ;  while  that  from  flesh  has  a 
great  deal.  The  appearances  and  quality  of  this 
fluid  are,  therefore,  considerably  modified  by  the 
kind  of  food ;  and  it  deserves  particular  recol- 
lection, that,  as  it  is  not  alwayg  white,  its  pink  or 
transparent  look  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof, 


either  of  the  lacteals  having  imbibed  madder,  or 
of  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  chyle.]  M. 
Magendie*s  experiments  led  him  to  conclude, 
that  a  dog,  upon  an  average,  forms  about  six 
ounces  of  chyle  every  hour.  The  subject  is 
highly  interesting :  but  to  pursue  it  further,  and 
especially  into  that  diversity  of  structure  which 
the  digestive  organs  present  in  almost  all  the 
different  classes  and  orders,  adapted,  as  it  is  in 
each  of  them,  with  the  most  skilful  attention, 
to  the  general  economy  of  their  nature,  and  the 
mode  of  life  they  are  destined  to  lead,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  and  carry 
us  into  the  regions  of  general  physiology.  Enough 
has  perhaps  been  said,  and  this  is  all  that  has 
been  aimed  at,  to  give  a  compendious  view  of 
the  organs  which  form  the  seat  of  that  class  of 
idiopathic  diseases,  with  which  the  nosological 
system  about  to  be  unfolded  commences,  and 
consequently  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  up 
those  diseases  with  greater  clearness  and  com- 
prehension in  their  distinctive  characters  and  de- 
scriptions.* 

I  have  limited  the  above  remark  to  idiopathic 
diseases ;  and  it  is  necessary  the  limitation 
should  be  attended  to.  For,  from  the  intimate 
connexion  which  the  organs  of  digestion  main> 
tain  with  other  organs  and  sets  of  organs,  there 
are  few  general  complaints  in  which  the  first 
do  not  evince  some  sympathetie  affection.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  stomach,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  is  the  seat  and 
centre  of  universal  sympathy  ;  a  doctrine  which 
appears  to  have  been  taught  in  France  by  Bf . 
de  Bourdeu,t  though  with  less  caution,  and 
from  fewer  premises,  at  the  very  time  Mr. 
Hunter  was  teaching  it  in  London. 

The  ^mpathetic  affections  here  spoken  of, 
cannot  fall  within  the  range  of  the  present 
class ;  but  must  necessarily  appertain  to  those 
diseases  and  divisions  of  diseases,  under  which 
they  rank  as  peculiar  symptoms,  and  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  removing  the  idiopathic 
malady. 


*  Dr.  Abercrombie  sums  up,  in  a  few  words,  the 
principal  circumstances  necessary  for  the  healthy 
conditionof  the  process  of  digestion:  1.  A  healthy 
state  of  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach ;  2.  A 
healthy,  consecutive,  and  harmonious  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal;  3.  A  health; 
state  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  ;  4.  A  healthy 
stato  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  other  fluids, 
dei^edfiiomthe  hver,  pancreas,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines ;  5.  A  healthy  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  both  in  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines.~See  Abercromlne's  Pathol,  and  PraeL 
Researches  on  Dieeaeet  of  the  Stomach,  d&c,  p.  71. 
ed.  2.  S.  C.  '        »  F       , 

t  See  his  Thesis,  "  An  Omnes  Corporis  Partet 
Digestioniopitulantur?**    Paris,  1754. 


CLASS  I. 
CCELIACA. 


ORDER  I. 

ENTERICA. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  AU- 
MENTARY  CANAL. 

9I8QUICT  OR  DISEASED  ACTION  IN  SOME  PART  Or 
THE  PASSAGE  rOE  THE  EECEPTION  AND  DETRI- 
TION or  FOOD. 

The  diseases  of  the  Dioestite  Function  fonn 
the  first  class  in  the  Nosological  System  about 
to  be  anfolded  ;  and  to  these,  from  the  Greek 
tenn  KOIAI%  "alvus,"  "venter,"  or  "the 
lower  belly,"  I  have  applied  the  classic  name 

of  COBLIACA. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  arrangement,  this 
class  is  divisible  into  two  orders  ;  the  first  em- 
bracing those  disorders  which  affect  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  and  the  second,  those  which 
affect  the  coUatitious  or  aoxiUary  viscera.  The 
former  I  have  distinguished  by  the  term  Entbr- 
ICA,  and  the  latter  by  the  term  Splancrnica, 
both  of  which  are  Greek  adjectives ;  the  one 
being  a  derivation  from  2vrfp«y,  "  intestinum," 
•*  alvus ;"  and  the  other  from  nrXtfyxmw,  "  vis- 
eos,"  "  a  bowel,  or  entrail." 

The  present  order  embraces  the  following 
genera :— - 

f .  Odontia.  Misdentition. 

n.  PtyaUsmus.  Ptyalism. 

in.  Dysphagia.  Dysphasia. 

IV.  I^psosis.  Moibid  Thirst. 

v.  Limosis.  Morbid  Appetite. 

VI.  Colica.  Colic. 

yil.  Coprostasis.  Costiveness. 

Vni.  Diarrbcsa.  Looseness. 

IX.  Cholera.  Cholera. 

X.  Enterolithus.  Intestinal  Concretions. 

XI.  Hehninthia.  Worms. 

XII.  Proctica.  Proctica. 


GENUS  I. 
ODONTIA. 
BHSDENTITION. 
pain,  or  dbranobment    op   the  teeth,  or 
their  involucres. 
This  ^nus  has  bj  some  writers  been  called 
odontalgia  and  odaxismus.     But  as  both  these 
terms  Mve  been  limited  by  other  writers  to  a 
■ingle  species  of  the  ^nus,  that  of  ojontia  do- 
larosoj  or  toothache,  m  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, I  have  ventured  to  give  it  the  name 
under  which  it  now  appears ;  derived  from  6t96s, 
**  a  tooth,"  which  in  fact  is  the  common  root 
of  all  the  terms,  and  is  here  preserved  in  its 
simplest  form. 

The  involucres  of  the  teeth  are  their  gums, 
membranes,  and  sockets,  or  alveoli.  The  last, 
although  an  immediaie  apof^ysis  of  the  jaw- 
bones, are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  a|^- 


tenance  of  the  teeth,  than  of  the  bones  from 
which  they  issue.  They  are  altogether  limited 
to  the  duration  of  the  teeth,  sprouting  fotth  at 
their  commencement,  and  being  carried  away 
by  absoiption,  on  their  decay  or  removal.  They 
are  also  in  every  instance  modelled  by  the 
shape  of  the  teeth ;  and,  like  the  gums,  parti- 
cipate in  almost  all  their  diseases. 

The  character  of  the  present  genus  is  there- 
fore made  sufficiently  general  to  embrace  the 
disorders  of  these  adjuncts  of  the  teeth,  as 
well  as  of  the  teeth  themselves  ;  -all  which,  as 
distinct  species,  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Odontia  Dentitionis.  Teething. 

2.  Dolorosa.      Toothache. 

3.  Stuporis.       Tooth-edge. 

4.  Deformis.      Deformity  of  the  Teeth. 

5.  Edentula.      Toothlesaness. 

6.  Incrustans.    Tartar  of  the  Teeth. 

7. Excrescens.  Excrescent  Gums. 


SPECIES  I 

ODONTIA  DENTITIONIS. 

TEETHING. 

IRRITATION   PROM  CUTTING  THE   TEETH. 

Dr.  Cullen  did  not  allow  dentition  to  enter 
into  the  list  of  diseases ;  but  this  is  to  suppose 
the  process  of  teething  to  take  place  at  all 
times,  instead  of  onl^  occasionally,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  without  imtation  of  any  kind.  When- 
ever it  occurs  in  this  manner,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly no  disease,  and  so  far  Dr.  Cullen  is  cor- 
lect.  But  in  a  veiy  large  number  of  cases, 
perhaps,  in  refined  and  intenerated  wciety,  in 
the  larger  number,  there  is  not  only  daease,  but 
in  many  instances  disease  of  an  alarming  and 
fiital  character,  strikingly  severe  in  its  prog- 
ress and  complicated  m  its  i^ptoms.  The 
organism  of  the  teeth^  indeed,  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  feature  :  that  there 
is  no  other  part  of  the  human  structure  so  brief 
in  its  duration,  and  none,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uterus,  so  signalized  by  pain  and  inconve- 
nience during  its  progress.  Yet  theii^mechan- 
ism,  notwitlutamung  these  evils,  is  most  ad- 
mirable. No  effort  of  human  wit  has  ever  been 
able  to  improve  upon  it,  even  in  imagination, 
and  no  organ  is  more  strikingly  impressed  with 
marks  of  supernal  goodness  and  intelligence. 
[The  human  teeth  differ  from  those  of  ammals, 
in  beinff  all  of  one  length,  and  having  no  con- 
siderable interspaces  between  them.  Another 
of  their  peculiarities  is  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  incisors.  In  animals,  these 
teeth  slant  backwards,  and  the  jaw  also  slopes 
backwards  directly  from  the  alveoli,  so  that  the 
full,  prominent  chin,  is  found  only  in  man,  while 
in  animals  it  seems  as  if  it  were  cut  off.    In 
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man,  the  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  grinders  are 
very  particular,  not  resembling  the  flat  crowns 
with  rising  ridges  of  intermixed  enamel,  belong- 
ing to  herbivorous  animals,  nor  the  cutting  and 
tearing  grinders  of  carnivorous  ones.] 

There  are  three  periods  of  life  in  which  den- 
tition, or  the  breeding  and  cutting  of  teeth,  uni- 
formly takes  place — m  infancy,  in  boyhood,  and 
adult  age.  Besides  which,  we  meet  with  in- 
stances occasionally  of  a  reproduction  of  teeth  in 
advanced  life.  Each  of  these  formations  is  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  peculiar  to  itoelf ; 
and  when  attended  with  pain  or  morbid  action 
of  any  kind,  affords  a  distinct  modification  of  the 
present  species  of  disease,  and  consequently 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  four  following  Tarie- 
ties : — 

a  Lactentium.  Cutting  the  milk  or  shed- 

Milk  teething.  ding  teeth. 

fi  Puerilis.  Cutting  the  second  set, 

Permanent  teething,      or  permanent  teeth. 
Y  Adultorum.  Cutting  the  adult  or  wise 

Adult  teething.  teeth. 

S  Senilium.  Cutting    teeth    in    ad- 

Climacteric  teething,  vanced  life  or  old  age. 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  symptoms  of  these 
varieties,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  produce  them  :  or,  in 
other  words,  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  or- 
der and  economy  of  dentition. 

As  the  jawbones  of  youth  are  both  wider  and 
longer  than  those  of  infancy,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  teeth  which  are  cut  in  the  first  year,  must 
bo  incapable  of  filling  up  the  bony  arch  of  the 
fourteenth.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been  so 
contrived  as  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased range  of  the  jawbones  ;  but  from  their 
being  extraneous  bodies,  this  must  have  been  a 
complex  process,  while  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  growth,  and  the  internal  change  which 
must  have  continually  taken  place,  would  have 
exposed  them  to  many  more  diseases  than  they 
are  aubject  to  at  present. 

A  mu<fl  simpler  plan  has  been  devised  ;  and 
the  teeth  of  man,  as  indeed  of  most  mammalia, 
are  composed  of  two  distinct  sets,  diflfering  both 
in  number  and  structure :  the  first,  or  smallei 
set,  consistinff  of  ten  for  each  jaw,  which  are 
cut  between  the  [sixth  and  twenty-fourth  month 
afler  birth  ;  the  most  common  period  of  their 
first  appearance,  however,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh,*]  shed  between  the  sev- 
enth and  fourteenth  year,  and  from  the.  period 
of  their  ^trusion  ctdled  milk-teeth ;  and  the 
second,  or  larger  set,  consisting  of  fourteen,  fif- 


*  Meckel's  Anatomy,  trans,  by  Doane,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
237.  A  tooth,  considered  in  the  most  general 
view,  is  essentially  composed  of  two  parts :  one 
of  these,  which  is  constant  and  always  the  same, 
is  the  secreting  part  (the  soft  portion  or  pulp) ;  thc^ 
other,  which  is  more  or  less  developed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  varies  in  shape, 
disposition,  and  number  of  its  layers,  is  the  se- 
creted part ;  the  hard  portion  placed  on  the  edgei* 
of  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  on  the  vault  of  the 
palatA,  or  at  other  points  of  the  cavity  of  tho 
mouth.— See  Andrei,  Anat.  Pathol.,  t  ii.,  p.  259. 


(een,  or  sixteen  for  earh  jaw,  for  they  occasioii- 
ally  vary  in  number,  which  aru  cut  progressively, 
lipon  the  shedding  of  the  first  »et^  between  the 
seventh  or  eighth,  and  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth year ;  and  which,  from  their  continuing 
iill  old  age,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  dis- 
ease, are  denominated  permanent  teeth.  The 
farthest  grinder  on  each  side,  however,  is  sel- 
dom cut  so  early  as  tlie  jeighteenth  year,  gener- 
ally after  the  twentieth,  and  sometimes  not  till 
the  thirtieth  ;  on  which  account,  these  teeth  are 
denominated  denies  sapierUia^  or  teeth  of  wi»- 
dom. 

Although,  in  the  human  subject,  the  teeth 
cUre  of  no  use  until  a  certain  tune  after  birth, 
preparations  for  their  formation  commence  in 
the  early  stages  of  foetal  life.  Then  the  ludi- 
menu  of  all  the  first  set,  and  of  four  belonging 
to  each  jaw  of  the  second  set,  are  produced,  and 
may  be  distinctly  seen  when  the  fostus  is  about 
four  months  old :  M.  Serres  declares  that  he 
has  traced  them,  and  even  the  teeth,  at  three.* 
[The  jaw  of  a  new-born  child  contains  a  num- 
ber of  cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  im- 
perfect bony  septa.  By  removing  the  external 
or  internal  plate  of  the  jaw,  the  contents  of 
these  cells  are  exposed.  They  consist  of  mem- 
branous bags,  named  the  capmU*  of  the  teeth, 
enclosing  the  rudiments  of  the  bodies  of  these 
organs,  and  certain  soft  vascular  substances, 
termed  the  pulps,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the 
teeth  are  forming.  The  bone  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  is  the  part  first  formed ;  the  enamel  is 
added  to  this  ;  and  the  fang  appears  the  last  in 
order.  The  pulp,  which,  according  to  Meckel, 
grows  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  about 
the  fourth  month  of  foDtal  existence,  accuiatcly 
resembles  in  shape  the  body  of  the  tooth  which 
is  to  be  fonned  on  it.  It  is  a  soft,  vascular  sub- 
stance, and  its  vessels  are  most  numerous  in  that 
part  which  is  covered  by  the  portion  of  tooth  al- 
ready formed.  The  capsule  is  a  whitish  meni^ 
brane,  but  very  vascular  on  its  inner  surface. 
It  includes  the  pulp,  round  the  basis  of  which  it 
adheres,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  imperfect 
tooth.  On  its  outer  surface  it  adheres  firmly  to 
the  gum ;  so  that,  if  we  attempt  to  tear  the 
last  mentioned  part  away  from  the  jaw  of  s 
foetus,  the  capsules  and  tlieir  contents  will  come 
away  at  the  same  time.  These  membranes  ad- 
here less  closely  to  the  bony  cells  in  which  they 
are  contained.  The  office  of  the  capsule  is 
that  of  secreting  the  enamel :  in  its  cavity  is  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  ossification  com- 
mences by  the  formation  of  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  incisors,  and  the  grinding  basis  of  the  mo- 
lares.  The  bony  substance  being  deposited  on 
the  pulp,  as  on  a  mould,  the  rudiments  of  the 
teeth  ar^  necessarily  hollow;  and  the  bony 
layers  first  formed,  are  those  which  will  be  in 
contact  with  tho  enamel  when  it  is  deposited. 
As  the  formation  of  the  tooth  advances,  the  pulp 


*  Essai  surTAnatomie  et  Physiologie  iles  Dents, 
p.  3.  8vo.  Paris,  1817.  Andral  states,  that  their 
rudiments  may  be  detected  in  the  10th  week,  as 
their  pulpy  portion  is  then  in  the  jaw ;  and  that,  st 
three  months,  it  is  covered  with  osseous  points 
—Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p.  259.— Editok. 
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ia  gradually  surrounded,  till  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered by  bone,  except  its  base. 

The  adhesion  pf  the  pulp  to  the  ncwIy-formed 
tooth  or  bone  is  very  slight,  and  no  vessels  can 
be  discerned  going  from  one  to  the  other  :  it  is, 
however,  most  strongly  attached  round  the  thin 
elastic  edge,  which  is  the  last  part  formed. 
W^en  the  bone  has  covered  all  the  pulp,  it  be- 
gins to  contract  a  little,  and  becomes  somewhat 
rounded,  making  that  part  of  the  tooth  which  is 
called  the  neck,  and  from  this  place  the  fangs 
begin.  The  formation  of  the  fangs  makes  £e 
.  bodies  of  the  teeth  ascend  through  the  sockets, 
and  afterward  through  the  gum,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  conseqijence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
ux>th. 

The  pulp  has  originally  no  process  answering 
to  the  fiuig  ;  but,  as  the  cavity  in  the  body  of 
the  tooth  is  filled  up  by  the  ossification,  the 
palp  is  lengthened,  and  the  fang  forms  over  it. 
The  latter  part  grows  in  length  till  the  whole 
body  of  the  tooth  is  pushed  through  the  gum, 
the  socket  at  the  same  time  contracts  at  its  bot- 
ttm,  and  grasps  the  neck  or  beginning  fang,  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  rises  with  it.  Thus  the  alveolus 
is  raised  with  the  fang,  and  the  fang  does  not 
itself  sink  or  descend  into  the  jaw. 

If  two  or  more  fangs  are  to  be  formed,  the 
process  is  rather  more  complicated.  When  the 
body  of  a  molaris  is  completed,  there  is  but  one 
general  cavity  in  the  tooth,  from  the  brim  of 
which  the  ossification  is  to  shoot,  so  as  to  form 
two  or  three  fangs  ;  if  two  only,  then  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  margin  of  the  cavity  shoot 
across  where  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  jaw,  meet 
in  the  middle,  and  thereby  divide  the  mouth  of 
the  cavity  into  two  openings,  from  the  edges  of 
which  the  two  fangs  grow.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, however,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  pulp  is  restricted  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
the  number  of  future  fangs  is  already  denoted 
faj  that  of  distinct  branches  given  off  by  the 
dental  vessels. — {MtckeTs  Anatomy*  vol.  iii., 
p.  S32.)  Wlien  the  surface  of  the  tooth  first 
appears  through  the  gum,  its  body  is  yet  more 
bmlow  than  that  of  a  perfect  tooth,  and  the  fang 
ii  only  in  an  incipient  state.  In  proportion  as 
the  tooth  rises  through  the  gum,  however,  the 
aoUow  is  gradually  filled  up,  and  the  f»ig  is 
lengthened.  When  the  bone  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  is  somewhat  advanced  in  its  formation, 
the  enamel  begins  to  be  deposited  on  its  surface 
from  the  vessek  of  the  capsule.  This  deposition 
commences  on  the  masticating  surface  of  the 
tooth,  and  thence  extends  towards  the  root. 
The  enamel  is  complete  when  the  fang  of  the 
tooth  begins  to  be  produced,  for  at  that  time  the 
Dody  penetrates  the  gum,  and  therebj  lays  open 
the  capsule,  which  at  this  period  is  found  to 
have  undergone  great  alteration  in  its  texture 
and  appearance.  Instead  of  the  soft  vascular 
sorfiice  which  it  exhibited  while  the  deposition 
of  the  enamel  was  going  on,  it  is  now  dense, 
and  almost  tendinous,  with  very  few  bloodves- 
sel. When  the  fang  begins  to  grow,  the  cap- 
side  also  becomes  connected  to  jt,  and  forms  its 
periosteum.] 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appeara  that  the 


alveolus,  or  socket  shoots  up  from  the  jawbofie 
as  the  tooth  advances.  It  accompanies  its 
growth,  and  at  firet  entirely  surrounds  it ;  by 
which  admirable  contrivance  a  firm  support  is 

S'ven  to  the  gums  from  the  time  of  birth,  and 
e  infant  is  enabled  to  make  a  sufficient  pros- 
sure  for  the  purpose  of  sucking,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  form  which  the  teeth,  yet  soft 
and  amorphous,  are  destined  gradually  to  as- 
sume. In  due  time,  however,  the.  alveolus 
yields  in  its  upper  surface,  as  the  tooth,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  elongation  of  its  fang  oi 
fangs,  is  forced  through,  and  cuts  not  only  tlie 
socket  but  the  gum;  and  when  the  firot  set, 
having  answered  its  temporary  purpose,  loses  its 
fangs  by  absorption,  and  the  body  of  each  tooth 
is  died  or  cast  out  by  the  gums,  the  attendant 
sockets  are  equally  absorbed,  and  disappear  at 
the  same  time. 

This  wonderful  change  begins  to  take  place, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  about  the  seventh 
year,  the  artery  of  the  milk  teeth  and  its  canal 
undergoing  a  more  or  less  perfect  obliteration 
{Serres,  p.  19) ;  at  which  time  we  possess  far 
more  teeth,  including  both  the  ^own  and  the 
growing,  than  at  any  other  period  whatever  : 
S>r  we  have  in  each  jaw  ten  temporary  teeth 
complete,  ten  incomplete  to  succeed  them,  and 
the  two  permanent  grinders,  whose  stamina 
were  formed  during  foetal  life,  making  not  less 
than  forty-four  in  the  whole.  Other  writers 
than  Mr.  Hunter  place  this  change  at  an  earlier 
period :  Dr.  Blaike,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
fourtl^  year ;  and  M.  Lemaire,  who  follows 
Blake  in  most  other  points,  follows  him  in  this 
also.  l*he  permanent  teeth  have  separate  sock- 
ets of  their  own  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  jawbones,  do  not  lie  imme- 
diately under  the  corresponding  shedding  teeth, 
nor  directly  contribute  to  the  process  of  shed- 
ding, whicn  chiefly  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the 
temporary  set,  though  their  ascent  contributes 
in  some  degree  to  the  general  process.  * 

I  have  observed  that  the  alveoli,  or  sockets, 
though  fixed  upon  the  jawbones,  and  indeed  i# 
suing  from  them,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
appendages  of  the  teeth  than  of  the  bones  from 
which  they  spring  ;  that  they  participate  in  most 
of  the  diseases  o?  the  teeth,  and  are  strictly  coe- 
val with  them  ;  sprouting  forth  on  their  origin, 
modelled  by  their  shape,  and  disappearing  on 
their  decay  or  removal.  It  is  this  disappear- 
ance, which  is  the  work  of  absorption,  that  prin- 
cij^lly  produces  that  change  in  the  character  of 
the  face  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  pe- 
riod of  old  age.  It  follows  closely  upon  the 
loss  of  all  the  teeth ;  and  when  these  have  uni- 
formly given  way,  and  their  respective  sockets 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  as  not  being  wanted, 
the  upper  jaw  becomes  considerably  diminished 
in  its  range,  the  under  jaw  reduced  to  a  thin 
bone  merely  covered  by  the  gums,  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  ren- 
dered almost  flat.  And  from  this  loss  of  sub- 
stance,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  depth,  the  face  becomes  shortened,  the 
cheeks  wrmkled,  and  the  chin  projecting. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  the 
teeth  are  situated  in  different  animals.  In  the 
more  jierfect,  they  are  placed  in  sockets  in  the 
jawbones,  some  of  which  are  in  many  kinds 
rendered  moveable,  as  the  two  fore  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  mus  maritimuSj  or  African  rat, 
the  largest  species  of  the  genus  hitherto  discov- 
ered. The  same  teeth  are  equally  moveable  in 
the  kangaroo  ;  and  the  hollow  tusks  or  poison- 
ing fangs  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  other  venomous 
serpents,  are  capable  of  depression  or  elevation 
at  the  option  of  the  animal.  In  the  lamprey  and 
myxinc  the  teeth,  which  are  almost  innumera- 
ble, are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  tonmie  ;  in 
the  cancer  genus,  in  the  stomach  ;  where  we 
likewise  find  them  in  the  common  earwig.  In 
the  cuttle-fish,  they  are  also  placed  in  the  middle 
or  lower  part  of  the  body,  two  in  number,  and 
horny,  and  in  their  figure  resembling  the  bill  of 
a  parrot.  In  the  echinus,  or  sea-he&ehog,  they 
are  five  in  number,  arranged  around  the  open- 
ing of  the  under  part  of  the  shell,  and,  being 
moveable  by  different  muscles,  they  form  a  very 
complete  organ  of  mastication.  In  the  aphro- 
dita  aculeata^  or  sea-mouse,  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  proboscis,  four  in  number,  and  are  conse- 
quently extended  or  retracted  with  this  organ  at 
pleasure.  The  leech  has  three  pointed  cartila- 
ginous teeth,  which  it  is  able  to  employ  in  the 
same  way,  and  by  means  of  which  it  draws  blood 
freely.  * 

The  form  of  the  teeth  is  so  different,  even  in 
the  dififerent  genera  of  animals  that  possess  them 
in  a  true  or  perfect  state,  that  this  diversity  has 
been  laid  hold  of  by  many  naturalists,  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  their  kinds  or  or- 
ders. Linnasus,  confining  himself  to  the  fore 
teeth,  has  hereby  formed  seven  distinct  orders 
for  the  class  of  mammalia ;  and  M.  de  Blainville, 
carrying  the  basis  of  this  distinction  farther  than 
to  the  lorm  and  structure  of  the  fore  teeth,  has 
made  it  a  foundation  for  the  subdivisions  of  these 
orders  into  genera,  f 

Whatever  be  the  time  in  which  teeth  are 
generated  and  protruded,  the  process  is  often  so 
fradual  that  little  or  no  pain  or  other  inconve- 
nience is  experienced  ;  and,  consequently,  under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  no  disease.  But  I 
have  already  observed,  that  there  is  oflen  not 
only  pain  and  irritation,  and  therefore  disease, 
but,  m  various  instances,  disease  of  a  severe, 
complicated,  and  alarming  character.  And  it  is 
to  dentition  under  these  circumstances,  that  I 
am  now  about  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  most 
violent  symptoms  of  dentition  are  those  produ- 
ced under  the  first  stage  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding history,  or  during  the  growth  and  protru- 
sion of  the  MILK  or  shedding  teeth  ;  for  the 
system  is  then  in  its  tenderest  state  of  infancy, 
and  prone  to  disorder  from  very  slight  causes 
of  irritation. 

Hie   immodiate   cause   of  irritation  in  the 

*  See,  for  other  peculiarities,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol. 
Ixxxix.,  p.  237. ;  xci.,p.  319. 

t  Nouveau  Diet.  d^Hist.  Naturellc,  vol.  ix.,  art. 
Dents.  Paris,  1817. 


present  instance,  is  the  prcatsuro  of  the  teeth  in 
the  gums  ;  and  the  degree  of  irritation  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  child. 
[But,  in  addition  to  this  circumstance,  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that,  the  greater  the 
number  of  teeth  coming  forward  simoltaneoaaljr, 
the  greater  the  risk  of  indisposition  ;  and  eveiy 
man  of  experience  knows  that  those  cjiildreo 
which  cut  their  teeth  late,  usually  suffer  least.] 
As  the  teeth  push  forward,  the  superincumbent 
^m  wastes  in  consequence  of  absorption,  and 
IS  at  last  cut  through,  and  the  tooth  makes  its 
appearance.  This  pressure  is  not,  howerer, 
uniformly  exerted  through  the  whole  course  of 
teething,  but  is  divided  into  distinct  periods  or 
stages ;  as  though  the  vital  or  instinctive  prin- 
ciple, which  is  what  we  mean  by  nature,  be- 
comes exhausted  by  a  certain  extent  of  action, 
and  then  requires  rest  and  a  state  of  intermis- 
sion. The  first  active  stage  of  teething  ia  osn- 
ally  about  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  mfoncy ; 
and  constitutes  what  is  called  breeding  nw 
teeth,  or  the  production  of  their  bone  froai  the 
pulpy  rudiment,  buried  in  the  gum,  and  formad 
during  fcetal  life,  which  at  the  same  time  ahools 
downwards,  and  gives  to  every  tooth  a  neck  snd 
fang.  The  first  and  most  usual  s3rmptom  of  this 
change,  is  the  looseness  with  which  the  infant 
grasps  the  nipple,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
It  lets  go  its  hold,  accompanied  witn  fretfiihiets 
and  crying,  and  succeeded  by  a  copioua  die- 
charge  of  saliva,  the  salivary  glands  partaking 
of  the  irritation  of  the  gums.  Next,  the  unea- 
siness of  the  gums  is  found  to  be  relieved  by  the 
pressure  of  any  hard  substance  upon  thom  which 
benumbs  their  excited  sensibility ;  and  heoee 
the  child  is  pleased  with  having  its  gums  mb- 
bcd  with  the  fingers,  a  coral,  or  a  goldrinff. 

This  last  is  perhaps  the  oldest  method,  and 
it  may  be  the  best :  for  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Chrestien,  of  Montpellier,  who  has  of  late  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  preparations  of  gold 
as  a  part  of  the  materia  medica,  show  suffi- 
ciently that  this  metal,  in  very  slight  quantitiea 
of  some  of  its  simplest  forms,  is  peculiarly  ac- 
tive, arfd  a  powerful  exciter  of  those  secretiooa 
which  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  irritation 
and  subdue  inflammatory  action.  He  has  proved 
before  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  «f 
Sciences  at  Paris,  that  friction  of  the  tongue  and 
gums  with  not  more  than  four  grains  of  powder 
of  gold,  produces  sometimes  a  copious  ptyaliam, 
sometimes  abundant  alvine  evacuations,  and 
sometimes  profuse  perspiration.*  Friction  by 
the  finger,  or  any  other  means,  is  sometimes  coo- 
denmcd,  as  likely  to  render  the  gum  callous,  and 
consequently  more  difficult  to  be  cut  through  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  idea  is  not 
supported  by  facts.  In  many  respects,  M.  Lal- 
lemand  has  since  confirmed  Dr.  Chrestien's  ob- 
servations, f 


*  Recherches  et  Obs.  sur  les  Efiets  des  Pr6p»> 
rations  d*Or.  8vo.  Paris. 

t  Joum.  G6n6rale  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  AoAt, 
1822.  Rousseau,  in  his  Emihus,  objects  to  rubbog 
the  jsums  with  hard  substances,  and  refers  to  the 
instmct  of  other  animals,  which  leads  them  to  es- 
ercise  their  budding  teeth,  not  on  bones  or  i 
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If  the  irritation  become  very  considerable,  the 
gums  'swell,  the  child  grows  still  more  fretful, 
and  starts  in  its  sleep ;  or,  on  awaking  suddenly, 
there  is  heat,  thirst,  and  other  concomitants  of 

Krexj,  with  perhaps  dulness  or  drowsiness ;  the 
wels  are  anect^,  which  is  a  common  symp- 
tom, and  a  rash  appears  on  the  skin,  usually  the 
red'gutn ;  and  if  the  irritation  extend  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest,  there  is  a  dry  and  troublesome 
cough.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Withers,  as 

SiTen  in  his  treatise  on  asthma,  that  a  cough 
uring  dentition  never  takes  place  but  from  pri- 
mary affection  of  the  respiratory  organs :  yet  I 
have  often  seen  this  eftect  produced  as  evi- 
dentW  from  mere  sympathy,  as  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  In  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  these  symptoms  sub- 
side ;  and  though  the  infant  may  occasionally 
be  teased  with  slight  paro^sms  of  uneasiness, 
it  generally  passes  on  without  much  inconve- 
nience till  the  arrival  of  the  second  stage,  or  pe- 
riod of  cutting  the  teeth,  which  we  may  expect 
to  take  ^lace  between  the  seventh  and  the  close 
of  the  ninth  month,  though  sometimes  this  does 
not  occur  till  a  few  months  later. 

This  is  the  usual  progress ;  but  here,  as  in 
aany  other  organs  of  the  system,  we  sometimes 
oeet  with  a  singular  precocity  of  action,  and, 
U  other  times,  with  as  extraordinary  a  hebe- 
mde :  and  hence,  while  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  infiaint  to  be  bom  with  several  of  its 
milk-teeth  already  cut,  a  fact  which  has  in  va- 
rious instances  occurreid  to  my  own  observation, 
and  is  specially  noticed  by  Helwig*  and  other 
writers ;  sometimes  these  teeth  are  extremely 
tardy  in  their  ajmearance,  and,  in  one  instance, 
are  said  not  to  have  been  protruded  before  the 
child  was  ten  ^ears  old.f  [M.  Dug^s  saw  an 
example  in  which  no  teeth  were  cut  till  the  age 
of  eleven ;  and  Smellie  refers  to  instances  of 
much  greater  retardation,  where  persons  were 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  old  when  their 
teeth  first  ^ipeared.  The  appearance  of  teeth 
at  birth  is  sometimes  alleged  to  be  particularly 

but  softer  substances.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  a  stick  of  marsh  mallows,  or  of  liquorice 
root,  a  piece  of  wax  candle,  or  a  crust  of  bread,  has 
been  recommended  instead  of  coral ;  and  in  France, 
tbey  often  dip  the  substance  in  honey,  or  a  sweet 
detection  of  barley.  In  some  parts  df  Germany, 
children  are  frequently  seen  sucking;  a  small  bag, 
coDtaininff  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  spices,  which  is 
^ven  to  unBm  whenever  they  are  fretful.  Bv  keep- 
ing them  quiet,  the  nurse  is  saved  trouble ;  but  the 
derangement  of  the  stomach  likely  to  arise  from  so 
A<ee  a  use  of  these  sweet  stimulating  ingredients, 
mnst  be  objectionable.— See  Dentition,  in  the 
Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  p.  518.— Ed. 

*  Obs.  28.  Richaid  III..  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mira- 
beau,  seem  to  have  been  bom  with  some  of  their 
teeth  alreadjr  cut ;  but  the  circumstance  is  cam- 
noon  enough  in  all  ranksof  society.— Ed. 

t  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  iv.  Obs.  28.  In 
all  probability  these  were  really  the  pennanent 
teetn,  and  not  the  milk  ones,  as  mentioned  in  the 
test  In  such  cases,  Andral  concludes,  that  the 
finlure  of  the  first  dentition  must  be  owing  either 
•o  the  non-existence  of  the  germs,  or  else  to  the 

CIp,  though  developed  as  usual,  not  secreting  the 
rd  poition.— Anat  Pathol.,  t  ii.,  p.  2e0.— Ed. 


frequent  in  infants  bom  after  the  usual  period 
{MeckePs  Anat.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  242) ;  but  such  pre- 
•mature  dentition  is  neither  a  proof  of  protracted 
pregnancy,  nor  yet  of,  what  is  also  stated,  a 
strong  constitution  in  the  infant,  which  is  often 
unusually  small,  and  does  not  thrive.  We  have, 
indeed,  high  authority*  for  the  observation,  thai 
perfectly  ossified  teeth  are  sometimes  cut  in  the 
foetus  of  only  six  months.] 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  {History  of  the 
Teeth,  p.  6),  that  the  premature  teeth,  which 
arc  usually  the  central  incisors  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  upper  parts  or  crowns 
of  teeth  without  the  apparatus  of  fangs  ;  that 
they  have  consequently  a  weak  attachment  to 
the  gums,  soon  get  loose,  and  produce  a  con- 
siderable inflammation  in  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  great  inconvenience  to  the  mother  ; 
and  he  recommends,  accordingly,  that  they  may 
be  immediately  extracted.  Speaking  generally, 
this  account  may  be  correct ;  but,  as  there  are 
instances  in  which  teeth  of  this  premature 
growth  possess  fangs,  and  are  perfect,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  before  we  extract  them  till  some  in- 
convenience arises  which  may  call  for  their 
removal. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  natural 
growth  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  does  not  seem 
to  be  varied,  at  least  according  to  any  ^neral 
mle,  by  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  infant ; 
for  weakly  children  often  cut  their  teeth  even 
more  rapidly  than  those  in  robust  health,  though 
the  reverse  is  perhaps  more  generally  the  case  ; 
and  hence  the  stimulus  of  irritation,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition,  very  nearly  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  healthy  vigour. 

At  this  time  the  gum  is  often  extremely  sen- 
sible, and,  instead  of  being  eased  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hard  substance,  cannot  endure  the 
slightest  touch.  At  the  base  it  is  florid  and 
distended,  but  paler  and  whiter  at  the  edge  or 
upper  part ;  and,  when  the  tooth  is  on  the  point 
ot  protrasion,  seems  covered  with  a  flat  and 
whitish  blister. 

The  other  symptoms  are  a  repetition  of  those 
just  described,  with  a  scabby  eruption  about  the 
ups  or  head,  ery thematic  inflammation  behind 
the  ears,  and  occasionally  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  convulsions,  or 
epilepsy. 

The  grand  point  is  here  to  moderate  the  local 
irritation.  A  diarrhoea,  or  full  discharge  of  sa- 
liva, does  this  naturally,  and  hence  these  are 
favourable  symptoms.  And  if  the  former  be 
too  violent,  or  accompanied  with  griping,  it 
should  be  merely  corrected  by  magnesia  or  pre- 
pared chalk,  [or  rhubarb  combined  with  ipecac- 
uanha, or  hydrargyram  cum  creta.  If  the  evac- 
uations are  fetid,  blackish,  or  very  pale,  an 
occasional  dose  of  calomel,  to  improve  the  in- 
testinal secretion,  should  be  given.  In  particu- 
larly obstinate  cases,  the  cautious  use  of  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  with  minute 
doses  of  calomel,  is  sometimes  adopted.  If  the 
milk  seem  to  disagree,  the  nurse  must  be 
changed,  and  beef-tea,  rice-milk,  and  arrow-root 

*  Andral,  Anat.  Pathol.,  t  ii.,  p.  160. 
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given.  In  many  cases,  small  doses  of  quinine 
are  useful  auxiliaries ;  but  since  a  moderately 
lax  state  of  the  bowels  lessens  the  risk  of  worse 
consequences  from  dentition,  the  practitioner 
should  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  check  the 
evacuations  ;  and  probably,  as  Dr  Joy  has  ob- 
berved,  it  should  never  be  done  so  long  as  the 
appetite,  sleep,  and  strength,  continue  unaffect- 
ed.] If  the  bowels  be  confined,  we  must  em- 
ploy cooling  laxatives ;  and  the  discharge  of  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  gums  in  the 
first  stage,  by  lancing  them,  will  oflen  afford 
effectual  relief.  If  the  symptoms  of  oppression 
or  spasmodic  action  bo  severe  or  incumbent,  as 
drowsiness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  or 
irregular  motion  of  the  iaws,  antimonial  emetics 
and  leeches  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  oc- 
casionally repeated  ;  after  which,  bhstering  will 
be  found  useful,  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  back. 
And  when  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
emptied,  the  use  of  anodynes  may  bo  allowed, 
and  will  generally  prove  highly  serviceable ; 
though  they  should  bo  employed  with  great 
judgment,  and  never  intrusted  to  nurses.  Hy- 
oscynmus,  in  most  of  its  forms,  has  often  suc- 
ceeded here,  as  well  as  in  adult  tootliache,  when 
judiciously  administered.* 

In  the  second  stage,  or  when  the  teeth  are 
on  the  point  of  protrusion,  the  lancet  will  often 
afford  immediate  reUef,  not  by  a  discharge  of 
blood,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  gum  is  now  be- 
come so  thin  and  wasted  that  little  or  none  will 
follow ;  but  by  giving  a  direct  opening  to  the 
tooth,  which  will  frequently  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  is  smgu- 
lar,  that  the  use  of  the  lancet  should  be  objected 
to  so  generally.  The  tooth  is  imprisoned  by  a 
membrane  that  surrounds  it  on  a  full  stretch, 
and  that  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Lancing 
the  gum,  or  rather  the  inflamed  membrane  be- 
low the  gum,  takes  off  the  tension,  and  sets  the 
tooth  free.  The  pain  is  slight  and  transient, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  per- 
manent uneasiness  which  the  operation  under- 
takes to  relieve.  ^  It  has  been  conceived,  that  a 
tou^h  indurated  cicatrix  will  be  formed  if  the 
divided  edges  of  the  gum  should  unite  after  the 
lancet  has  been  applied.  Yet  in  the  spongy 
texture  of  this  organ,  no  such  effect  is  found  to 
follow  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  recently  united 
edg;es  of  the  gum,  as  in  all  other  parts,  far  more 
easily  give  way  to  the  process  of  absorption 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  by 
which  means  the  passage  of  the  tooth  is  facili- 
Uted.t 

As  the  erythematic  inflammation  which  occa- 
sionally takes  place  behind  the  ears,  proves  often 
useful  as  a  revellent,  it  has  also  been  found 
sometimes  serviceable  to  imitate  it  by  a  friction 
with  savin  ointment,  or  other  rubefacients.  But 

♦  Among  other  means,  the  warm  bath,  or  pedi- 
luvium,  and  opiate  frictions  on  the  spine,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  :  the  latter  are  sometimes  prefer- 
red to  narcotics  by  the  mouth.— Ed. 

t  For  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  morbid 
effects  of  dentition,  see  a  paper  by  Prof.  James 
Jackson,  in  the  New-England  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
12,113,329.-D 


I  cannot  advise  that  this  or  any  other  eruptKmi, 
when  produced  naturally,  should  be  suffered  to 
run  their  course  without  restraint :  for  I  have 
often  known  them  become  a  worse  evil  than  tbe 
original  disorder.  In  this  case,  they  should  im- 
qucstionably  be  exchanged  for  some  other  more 
convenient  discharge  * 

In  cutting  the  second  or  permanent  set  op 
TEETH,  it  is  not  often  that  much  uneasiuess  is 
encountered  ;  for,  firstly,  their  progress  is  much 
slower  than  that  of  the  shedding-teeth  ;  aiid 
next,  the  constitution,  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
greater  degree  of  strength,  is  at  this  time  b;'- 
come  much  less  irritable.  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, they  push  forward  too  rapidly,  aud  urge 
the  shedding-teeth  against  the  superincumbent 
gums  so  forcibly  as  to  excite  considerable  pain ; 
and  here  a  free  application  of  the  lancet  affords 
the  speediest  and  most  efficacious  relief.  And 
not  unfrequcntly  the  permanent  teeth  ascend 
with  great  irregularity,  and  press  against  tiie 
crown  or  fangs  of  those  above  them  in  errone- 
ous directions  ;  whence  another  source  of  con- 
siderable pain.  In  this  case,  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  only  radical  cure,  is  to  extract  the  upper  or 
cutting  tooth,  and  thus  allow  freedom  to  the 
under  tooth  to  right  itself. — {De  VArrangaiutU 
(Ui  Sccondes  Dents^  dec.,  par  M.  Duval  Broekt 
8vo.  Paris,  1820.) 

[The  milk-teeth  occasionally  continue  in  the 
jaw  long  after  the  common  period  of  their  be- 
mg  shed ;  and,  as  this  circumstance  does  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  permanent  ones  from 
being  cut,  the  jaw  seems  at  first  really  to  con- 
tain a  preternatural  number  of  teeth ;  biit,  in 
most  instances  of  this  kind,  the  appearance  of 
the  pennatient  teeth  is  retarded,  or  they  are 
even  wanting ;  a  circumstance  fully  accounting 
for  the  anomaly  of  the  extraordinary  continu- 
ance of  the  others. — {MeckcPs  Anal.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
242.)  The  permanent  teeth  occasion  the  fil- 
ling out  of  the  milk  ones  principally  by  destroy- 
ing by  their  pressure  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  their  adhesion  to  the  il- 
veoH.  The  destruction  of  the  fangs  is  not  aa 
invariable  effect,  as  the  milk-teeth,  when  thej 


*  The  principal  disorders  accompanying  denti- 
tion are  imputed  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  diseases  of  children,  to  plethora 
from  over- feeding,  and  to  the  head  being  kept  too 
warm.  In  fact,  painful  dentition  itself  brings  on 
a  great  determination  of  blood  to  this  part  «  tbe 
body.  Hence  Dr.  Clarke,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting bad  effects,  recommends  us  to  wash  tiie 
head  daily  during  dentition  with  cold  water,  and, 
if  a  moderate  salivation  and  lax  state  of  bowels 
are  not  present,  he  directs  tbe  use  of  gentle  ape* 
rients. 

The  chylopoictic  and  respiratory  organs,  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  the  skin  and  the  )ym- 

})hatics,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  sympathetic  af- 
iections  occasionally  induced  by  dentition.  Tbe 
best  description  of  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
glottis,  excited  by  dentition,  is  that  by  Dr.  Maiih, 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Fur  an 
account  of  a  peculiar  swelling  of  the  backs  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  occasionally  brought  on  by  the 
same  cause,  consult  the  writings  of  I'nderwood 
and  Dr.  Keliie  of  Leitb.— Ed. 
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are  ahed,  sometimes  have  those  parts  veiy  per- 
fect.]— {Serrtt,op.  cit.,  p.  103.) 

In  the  formation,  ana  especially  in  the  cut- 
ling,  of  the  third  set,  ob  wisb  tbbth,  we  ordi- 
narily meet  with  a  far  more  considerable  degree 
of  puin  and  inconvenience,  and  this  too  for 
nuuiy  weeks ;  and  the  pain  spreads  by  sympathy 
to  the  ear,  which  is  often  more  affected  than  the 
tooth  itself.  Such  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  formation  takes  place  late,  and  after  the 
jawbones  have  ceased  to  grow,  and  the  gum 
has  become  thick  and  callous ;  for  we  have  here 
a  want  of  sufficient  room,  and  little  power  of  en- 
larging it  by  absorption.  In  the  upper  jaw, 
moreover,  tlic  tooth  on  each  side  is  frequently 
obliged  to  incline  backward,  by  which  means  it 
presses  on  the  anterior  edge  of  Ihe  coronoid 
process  in  shutting  the  mouth,  which  causes  an 
additional  degree  of  uneasiness ;  while,  in  the 
lower  jawj  some  part  of  the  tooth  continues  to 
lie  hid  under  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  gum  that  covers  it  is  perpetually  lia- 
ble to  be  squeezed  by  the  tooth  below,  and  the 
corresponding  tooth  in  the  jaw  above.  In  this 
ease  nothing  but  a  very  free  crucial  opening 
will  suffice  ;  and  often  nothing  but  an  excision 
of  a  very  eonsiderable  piece  of  the  callous  gum : 
while  there  are  other  instances,  in  which  the 
evil  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  tooth 
itself. 

We  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with 
playful  attempts  on  the  part  of  nature  to  repro- 
duce tbbth  AT  A  VBRT  LATB  PERIOD  OF  LIFB,  and 

after  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  lost  by 
aocident  or  natural  decay. 

This  most  commonly  takes  place  between  the 
sixty-third  and  the  eighty-first  year,  or  the  in- 
tcxw  which  fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric 
years  of  the  Greek  physiologisto ;  at  which  pe- 
riod the  constitution  appears  occasionally  to 
make  an  efibrt  to  repair  other  defects  than  lost 
teeth,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
t  at  large,  when  describing  that  variety  of 


dacay,  which,  in  the  present  system,  is  dcnomi- 
Bated  climacteric. 

For  the  most  part  the  teeth,  in  this  case, 
oot  forth  irregularly,  few  in  number,  and  with- 
out proper  fangs ;  and  even  where  fangs  are 
produced,  without  a  renewal  of  sockets.  Hence 
thej  are  often  loose,  and  frequently  more  inju- 
rious than  useful,  by  interfering  with  the  uni- 
ibirm  line  of  the  indurated  and  callous  gums, 
which,  for  many  ^ears  perhaps,  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  teeth.  A  case  of 
this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Bisset  of  Knayton, 
in  whidi  the  patient,  a  female  in  her  ninety- 
eighth  year,  cut  twelve  molar  teeth,  mostly. m 
the  lower  jaw,  four  of  which  were  thrown  out 
soon  afterward,  while  the  rest,  at  the  time  of 
Examination,  were  found  more  or  less  loose. — 
(£dm.  Mid.  Comment,^  vol.  viii.,  p.  373.) 

In  one  instance,  tho(U[h  never  more  than  in 
one,  Mr.  Hunter  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Teeth)  wit- 
nessed the  reproduction  of  a  complete  set  in 
both  jaws,  apparently  with  a  renewal  of  their 
sockets.  "  From  which  circumstance,"  says 
he,  **and  another  that  sometimes  happens  to 
at  this  age,  it  should  appear  that  there 


is  some  effort  in  nature  lo  reuow  thf  iMxiy  at 
that  time.'* 

He  alludes  to  a  restoration  of  the  catamcnia, 
and  to  the  climacteric  Aiange,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  author 
of  this  work  once  attended  a  lady  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  who  cut  several  straggling  teeth  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four;  and  at  Uie  same  time  recov- 
ered such  an  acuteness  of  vision  as  to  throw 
away  her  spectacles,  which  she  had  made  use 
of  for  twenty  years,  and  to  be  able  to  read  with 
ease  the  smallest  print  of  the  newspapers.  In 
another  case  that  occurred  to  him,  a  lady  of 
seventy-six,  mother  of  the  late  Henry  Hughes, 
Esq.,  printer  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  cut  (wo  molares,  and  at  the  same 
time  completely  recovered*  her  hearing,  after 
having  for  somct  years  hecn  so  deaf  as  to  be 
oblig^  to  feel  the  clapper  of  a  small  hand-bell, 
which  was  always  kept  by  her,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  rang  or  not. 

The  German  Ephemerides  contain  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  kind  ;  in  some  of  which, 
teeth  were  produced  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  One  of  the  most  singular  instances  on 
record  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Slade  {Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  xxvii.,  year  1713),  which  occurred  to  his 
father ;  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  repro- 
duced an  incisor,  lost  twenty-five  years  before  ; 
and  at  seventy-seven  reproduced  another  to  sup- 
ply a  similar  vacancy,  so  that  at  eighty  he  had 
hereby  a  perfect  row  of  teeth  in  both  jaws.  At 
eighty-two  they  all  dropped  out  successively ; 
two  years  afterward  they  were  all  successively 
renewed,  so  that  at  eishty-five,  he  had  once 
more  an  entire  set.  His  hair  at  the  same 
time  changed  from  a  white  to  a  dark  hue  ;  and 
his  constitution  seemed  in  some  degree  more 
healthy  and  vigorous.  lie  dicni  suddenly,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine  or  a  hundred. 

Sometimes  these  teeth  are  reproduced  witli 
wonderful  rapidity  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  with  very 
great  pain,  from  the  callosity  of  the  gums, 
through  which  they  have  to  force  themselves. 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  105)  supply  us  with  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  individual  was  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
and  altogether  toothless.  At  this  period,  his 
gums  and  jawbones  became  painful,  and  the 
pain  was  at  length  excruciating.  But,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-one  days  from  its  com- 
mencement, both  jaws  were  furnished  with  a 
new  set  of  teeth,  complete  in  number. 

The  jugglers  on  the  continent,  a  century  or 
two  a^,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  occasional  playfulness  of  nature,  and 
offering,  as  natural  phenomena  in  the  forma- 
tion of  teeth,  singularities  which  nature  never 
dreamed  of.  Thus,  a  boy  was  at  times  started 
and  hawked  about  the  country  with  a  golden 
tooth,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  both  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  for  though  the  tooth 
was  in  reality  a  natural  one,  and  only  covered 
over  with  an  inlay  of  gold,  yet  the  gilding  was 
in  one  or  two*  instances  so  exquisitely  effected 
as  to  deceive  almost  evenr  spectator,  when  the 
trick  was  first  brought  forward,  and  to  lay  a 
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foundation  for  no  small  number  of  learned  de- 
scriptions and  profound  explanations  upon  the 
subject.  ^ 

SPECIES  II. 

ODONTIA  DOLOROSA 

TOOTHACHE. 

ACUTE    PAIN   IN    THE   TBBTH|  OB  THEIR   INVOLU- 
CRES. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  p^ain 
of  a  particular  kind  that  accompanies  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  last  species  :  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
of  an  acute  character  ;  and  is  rather  a  sense  of 
soreness  about  the  tooth  than  an  ache  within  it : 
and  hence  the  definitions  now.  offered  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct. 

Pain  of  this  kind  may  be  pcoduced  by  various 
causes,  as  a  catarrh,  or  cold  ;  an  exostosis  or 
deposite  of  earthy  matter  on  the  sides  of  a  tooth 
•  or  its  socket ;  a  caries  or  decay ;  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  nerves  of  the  sockets  or  jawbone, 
acting  upon  a  tooth  by  contiguous  sympathy, 
and  hence  not  relieved  by  extracting  the  tooth 
that  is  suspected.  It  may  be  produced  also  by 
some  remote  influence,  as  that  of  pregnancy,  or 
sordes  in  the  stomach  ;  by  a  peculiar  diathesis, 
as  that  of  rheumatism,  or  scurvy  ;  by  the  long 
use  of  mercury  ;  or  by  a  transfer  of  action,  as 
in  some  cases  of  gout,  in  which  the  pain  is  often 
most  vehement  and  agonizing,  and  in  various 
instances  has  produced  convulsions,  and  in 
others  delirium ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  has  actually  driven  them  mad. 
In  several  of  these  cases,  it  occurs  as  a  mere 
symptom  of  some  other  disease  ;  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a  removal  of  the  disease  that  gives 
rise  to  it.  The  following  varieties,  however, 
seem  well  worth  attending  to,  and  will  generally 
be  found  to  result  from  a  primary  affection  ; 
•  Catarrhalis.  From  cold. 

Catarrhal  toothache. 
^  Cariosa.  From  decay  or  caries. 

Carious  toothache. 
Y  Exostosa.  From  ossific  deposite. 

Nodose  toothache. 
i  Nervorum.  From  irritability  of  the 

Nervous  toothache.         dental    or   adjoining 
nerves. 

Every  tooth  has  an  internal  cavity,  which 
commences  at  the  point  of  its  fang,  and  en- 
larges as  it  ascends  into  its  body.  This  cavity 
is  not  cellular  or  rugged,  but  smooth  on  its  sur- 
face :  it  contains  no  marrow,  but  appears  to  be 
filled  with  bloodvessels,  accompanied  with 
nerves,  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
the  second  and  third  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
though  they  have  never  been  distinctly  traced. 
In  the  interior  of  this  cavity  the  teeth  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  sensible  ;  and  hence  direct  or  in- 
direct EXPOSURE  TO  THE  EXTERNAL  AIR  ;   Or,   in 

other  words,  a  carious  opening,  or  a  current  of 


♦  Horstius,  De  Aureo  Dente,  Lips.  1695,  8vo. 
Inffolstotter,  l)c  Aureo  Dente  Silesiaci  Pueri,  Lips. 
1605,  8vo.  Tylkobsky,  Disquisitio  duorum  Pue- 
rorurn,  unus  cum  Dente  Aureo,  alter  cum  Capite 
Gigantco,  in  Lituania  visus.    Olive,  lt2mo 


sharp  air  without  such  opening  (for  the  air  ■iiiiim 
in  many  instances  to  act  through  the  subatanca 
of  a  somid  tooth),  will  produce  acute  pain,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  common  cause  of  toothache.  Tlie 
pain  thus  produced  will  sometimes  cease  very 
suddenly,  and  especially  upon  the  application  of 
an  opiate,  or  some  acrid  essential  oil.  But  the 
irritation  is  often  communicated  to  the  perioa- 
teum  of  the  tooth,  and  thence  to  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  socket,  which  is  only  a  dupUca- 
ture  of  it.  And  hence,  the  pain  will  often  be- 
come permanent  from  inflammation  excited  in 
these  tunics,  now  thickened  and  tense,  and  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  relieving  themaebres 
by  stretching ;  while,  if  a  rheumatic  or  goaty 
diatheais  prevail,  the  pain  ihay  become  inter- 
mittent or  ^nodical. 

In  all  these  cases,  wherever  we  can  trace  m 
the  tooth  a  hole  opening  externally,  the  readiest 
and  most  effectual  modes  of  cure  will  consist  in 
stopping  up  the  hole  with  a  metallic  or  some 
other  substance,  so  as  to  defend  the  tooth  from  ' 
the  access  of  cold  ;  or  in  destroyiiig  the  af- 
fected nerve  by  caustics  or  cauteries,  intio- 
duced  through  Uie  hole  itself.  The  pain  may 
also  be  occasionally  diminished  by  the  ap|diea- 
tion  of  opium  or  the  more  acrid  aromatic  oils, 
especially  that  of  cajeput,  which  is  a  dist illation 
of  the  leaves  of  mdaleuca  leucodendron^  either 
directly  to  the  nerve  in  the  tooth,  or  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  those  nerves  in  the  skin,  which  are 
branches  of  the  same  pair.*  These  medicinsa 
act  by  exhausting  the  scnsibiUty  of  the  nenre : 
and  hence  relief  is  procured  by  ammonia  and 
rubefacients  ;  or  by  a  bUster  behind  the  ear  ^ 
the  affected  side ;  by  burning  the  edge  of  the 
helix  of  tlie  ear ;  rubbing  the  cheeks  with  the 
eerambix  moMckatuSj  whicn  possesses  a  vesica- 
tory power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  lytta ; 
holding  brandy  or  hot  water  in  the  mouth ;  or 
applying  the  sedative  juices  of  the  lady-bird^  or 
cocctnella  seplcin-punciafa^  as  well  as  that  ^ 
several  other  insects,  to  U.v  tooth  or  gums,  after 
bruising  them  for  this  purpose  between  tlw 
thumb  and  lingers.  The  root  of  the  pdhtrm 
alliacea^  or  guinea-hen  weed,  a  very  acrid  plant, 
is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jamaica,  who  put  a  small  plug  of  it 
into  the  diseased  cavity. — {Trans,  Stockk.  Aemi.^ 
1644,  p.  287.) 

So  the  mastication  of  various  otlier  aromatie 
or  stimulating  plants  will  often  produce  a  similar 
effect,  and  especially  those  that  at  the  sane 
time  rouse  the  salivary  glands  to  increased  ac- 
tion, as  the  bulbs  of  the  alliaceous  plants,  the 
root  of  several  of  the  scselis,  particularly  the 
seseli  vuigarcy  the  common  hart  wort,  or  /omt- 
pilium  siUrf  Linn. 

Such  niasticatories,  however,  are  chiefly  of  Ufe 
in  the  toothache  produced  by  rheumatism,  or 
where  congestion  nas  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  from  inflammation  of  any  other 
kind.  1  he  sensibiUty  of  the  nerves  may  hereby, 
indeed,  be  in  some  degree  exhausted,  but  it  is 
the  evacuation  that  principally  affords  relief.    Oc 


*  The  oil  of  the  anthemis  pyrcthrum  also,  b 
useful  in  assuaging  the  pain  of  toothache.— D. 


Gbh.  I.~SFt.  2.] 
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this  principle  relief  is  also  not  unfrequently  ol>- 
uined  by  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and,  as  Dr. 
CuUeu  conceives,  by  the  use  of  camphire  {Mat. 
Med.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  304) ;  though  the  camphire  and 
tobacco  may  partly  operate  by  the  sedative 
power  they  possess.  As  errhines  promote  the 
same  secretion  as  sialagogues,  these  have  also 
been  frequently  employ^  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, as  well  in  toothaches  as  ophtlialmias ;  in 
both  which  cases,  however,  preparations  of 
asamm  have  generally  been  found  to  produce 
more  alleviation  than  those  of  tobacco,  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  common  snufis.  A  local  ap- 
plication of  canthahdes  in  powder  or  ointment  is 
uconvenient,  but  the  tinctura  cantharidis  may 
be  often  used  effectually  with  little  trouble  ;  yet 
the  most  elegant  form  of  this  stimulant  for  the 
preeem  purpose  is  that  of  the  French  Pharma- 
copoeia, under  the  name  of  Oleum  de  Canthari- 
dibus.  It  is  made  by  digesting  for  six  hours, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  one  part  of  powder  of  can- 
tharides  in  eight  parts  of  olive  ou  {Codex  Medi- 
ODMHtornMy  Pans,  1818) ;  the  oil  thus  impreg- 
nated ia  to  be  filtered,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Electricity  has  also  been  tried,  and  occasion- 
ally vrith  success.  On  the  continent,  magnet- 
ism has  been  a  still  more  favourite  remedy  ;  and 
has  at  least  more  writers  in  its  recommendation,* 
whatever  be  the  actual  benefit  it  may  have  pro- 
duced, of  which  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledffe.  Animal  magnetism  seems  at  one 
toM,  in&ed,  to  have  been  very  extensively  em- 
ployed for  this  as  well  as  for  other  severe  pains ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  writers  of  a  century  or  a 
ecBtnry  and  a  half  ago,  with  instant  and  specific 
eflisct.  The  grand  magnetiser  of  the  day  was  the 
then  celebr^Bd  Valentine  Grcatrake,  who  oper- 
ated by  stroking  his  hands  over  the  parts  affected, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Perkins  of 
America,  not  many  years  ago,  employed  his 
metjUlic  tractors.~--(Stubbes,  An  account  of 
several  marvellous  cures  performed  by  the 
itiokiiig  of  the  hands  of  Valentine  Greatrake. 
Lond.  1666.  4to.)  And  as  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind  are  well  known  to  produce  a  more  immedi- 
ate infiaence  on  the  toothache,  than  on  any 
•Uier  disease  whatever,  we  may  readily  account 
lor  aome  of  the  cures  hereby  produced.  Confi- 
dant hope  is  as  strong  a  stimulant  as  terror ;  and 
the  latter  is  well  known  to  operate  so  generally, 
that  it  is  a  rare  fact  for  a  person  to  be  actually  suf- 
feiinB  pain  just  before  the  operation  of  extraction. 

T^e  stopping  of  a  carious  opening  in  a  tooth 
should  only  be  attempted  when  there  is  no  pain ; 
for  otherwise  the  pain  will  be  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  body.  The  substances 
duefly  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  gum-lac, 
bees*-wax,  sealing-wax,  tin,  lead,  and  gold.  The 
metals,  and  especially  tinfoil,  are  among  the 
most  useful,  as  they  ^ord  the  best  guard,  and 
far  less  frequently  require  to  be  renewed.  Yet 
none  of  them  can  be  easily  retained  in  cases 


*  De  la  Condamine,  Joum.  de  M^.,  torn,  xxvii., 
p.  965.  Glaobrecht,  Diss.  Analects  de  Odontalgia, 
ejttsqae  remediis  variis,  praecipud  Magneta.  Ar- 
gent 1766.  Teske,  Neuer  Versocht  in  Curirang 
dee  Zahnschmexxens  vermittelst  eines  Magnet- 

~     i  Stahia    Konigsb.  176&-6. 


w^here  the  opening  is  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom  ;  and  although  attempts  have  been  made 
to  keep  them  in  the  proper  situation  by  drilling 
a  sniall  hole  through  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and 
riveting  a  proper  pin  into  the  metallic  sub- 
stance, they  soon  become  loose,  and  admit  air, 
food,  and  other  acrimonious  materials. 

Mr.  Fox  mentions  a  compound  metallic  sub- 
stance, as  far  better  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  permanent  plu£,  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  It  ia  obtained  oy  mixing  several 
metals  together,  which,  by  the  process  made  use 
of,  become  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  bqiling 
water;  on  which  account  it  has  been  called 
fusible  metal.  It  is  supposed  that  this  may  in 
consequence  be  employed  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  striking,  before  it  be- 
comes cool,  into  aid  the  ramifications  of  the  cari- 
ous part,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  completely, 
and  form  a  fixture  not  easily  to  be  dctaclicd. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
drying  earths,  employed  as  cements  by  our  stone- 
masons, and  which  harden  into  an  indissoluble 
plate  or  mass  under  water,  might  be  used  with 
more  success  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
substance ;  especially  tufa  or  tuffwacke,  as 
Schmeisscr  calls  it,  and  tarras,  which  are  com- 
pounds of  iron,  aluminc,  silex,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious 
tooth  in  the  form  of  soft  paste  or  mortar,  they 
will  easily  dry,  and  harden,  and  adhere,  and  no 
moisture  of  the  mouth  will  dissolve  them. 

If  these  methods  should  not  succeed,  we 
may  attempt  a  cure  by  endeavouring  to  stupify 
the  nerve  of  the  tooth  by  a  frequent  use  of  hot 
essential  oils  intermixed  with  camphire  and 
opium,  or  wo  may  destroy  it  directly  by  a  hot 
iron.  And  if  these  methods  fail,  and  the  ex- 
cision of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Fay  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps, 
should  not  be  deemed  advisable,  the  only  alter- 
native is  extraction,  which,  however,  should 
never  be  had  recourse  to  till  the  above  plans 
have  been  skilfully  tried  ;  for,  first,  the  pain  may 
proceed  from  an  affection  of  the  socket,  and  in 
this  case  the  pain  of  tooth-drawing  will  have 
been  incurred  for  no  purpose  ;  and,  next,  a 
carious  tooth,  whose  nerve  has  been  destroyed 
or  rendered  torpid,  may  bo  of  very  essential 
service,  as  well  as  ornament,  for  many  years, 
perhaps  through  the  whole  of  life.  Yet  if  the 
caries  be  accompanied  by  inflammation  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  tooth  should  be  removed 
without  loss  of  time  ;  as  the  mischief  may  spread, 
and  the  adjoining  teeth  be  hurt. — {Manuel  du 
Dmtutr,  (Sec.  Far  C.  Maury,  8vo.  Paris,  1820.) 

In  extracting  a  tooth,  a  very  troublesome 
hemorrhage  will  occasionally  follow  ;  sometimes 
profuse  and  of  long  continuance.  Plater, 
Schenck,  and  others,  have  indeed  given  cases  in 
which  it  has  proved  fatal.*  [Mr.  Blagden  {Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  f  vol.  iii.,  p.  224)  recorded  the  par- 
ticulars of  one  remarkable  instance,  in  which  the 
use  of  styptics,  the  actual  cautery,  a  pluff  in  the 
socket,  and  even  a  ligature  on  the  carotid  artery, 

*  Plater,  Obs.  Lib.  iii.,  p.  773.  Schenck,  Lib.  L. 
Obs.  403, 405,  p  99. 
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failed  to  suppress  the  bl^^ing,  which  proved  fatal 
a  week  after  the  removal  of  the  tooth .  ]  The  best 
oniinary  styptic  is  pressure  with  an  elastic  sub- 
stance, as  a  piece  of  sponge  covered  with  wax, 
touchwood,  spunk,  or  some  other  spongy  bole- 
tus, or  a  dossil  of  lint  dipped  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum  or  sulphuric  acid.*  I  was  not  loi 
ago  requested  to  see  a  young  man,  who  hi 
been  profusely  bleeding  from  the  gums  and 
socket  of  an  extracted  tooth  for  five  days,  with- 
out cessation,  and  without  sleep,  till  his  wan 
cheeks  and  faint,  emaciated  frame,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  scarcely  any  blood  left  in  his 
vessels.  lie  was  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of 
rising  from  his  bed  or  taking  food ;  and  his 
stools,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  he  was  per- 
petually swallowing,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
meiaena.  On  opening  his  mouth  I  found  it 
crammed  full  of  lint  wadding,  one  piece  having 
every  hour  been  added  to  another,  without  a  re- 
moval of  the  preceding,  lest  the  hemorrhage 
should  be  increased,  while  the  blood  in  which 
the  wadding  was  soaked,  and  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  socket  and  over  the  gums  for  so 
long  a  period,  was  become  grumous,  putrid,  and 
intolerably  offensive. 

I  first  removed  the  whole  of  this  nauseating 
load  from  the  patient*s  mouth,  and  save  him 
some  warm  brandy  and  water  to  wash  it  with. 
I  next  directed  hun  to  take  a  goblet  of  negus 
with  a  little  biscuit  sopped  in  it,  a  part  of  which 
he  soon  contrived  to  swallow.  The  bleeding 
still  continued  ;  but,  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  this 
proceeded  entirely  from  a  total  want  of  power 
m  the  lacerated  arteries  to  contract,  I  applied 
no  pressure  of  any  kind,  but  prescribed  a  gargle 
of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  catechu  and  warm 
water  ;  and  the  hemorrhage  soon  ceased. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  by  what  means  teeth 
become  carious.  Out  of  the  body  they  are  in- 
destructible, except  "by  very  powerful  chymical 
agents  ;  and  yet,  m  the  opinion  of  many  physi- 
ologists, they  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  the 
body  as  out  of  it ;  extraneous  substances  formed 
complete  at  first,  without  vascularity,  growth, 
or  interstitial  action,  and  even  destitute  of  ab- 
sorbents. 

In  caries  of  the  bones,  observes  M.  Auzcbi 
{TraiU  d^ Odontalgic^  &c.  Lyons),  the  de- 
cayed part  is  thrown  off,  and  gives  place  to  a 
new  growth  ;  while,  in  the  teeth,  if  the  enamel 
be  broken,  and  a  caries  commence,  the  carious 
part  is  never  thrown  off,  as  in  the  bones,  but 
continues  its  progress  through  the  parts  adjoin- 
ing ;  nor  can  any  remedy  wc  know  of  produce 
a  separation  between  the  part  that  is  sound  and 
thai  which  is  unsound.  **  And  we  have  hence," 
says  he,  *'  a  proof  that  there  arc  no  vessels  in  the 
substance  of  the  teeth,  and  that  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct conformation  from  other  bones."  Not 
widely  different  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  when  composing  his  Natural  History  of 
the  Human  Teeth  ;  an  opinion  'drawn  from  the 
ijnpossibility  of  injecting  them,  the  perfection  in 


*  The  sulphate  of  copper  will  often  arrest  hem- 
orrhage when  other  styptics  have  failed.  We  have 
reason  to  think  also,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  same  purpose.—!). 


which  they  are  produced  at  first,  and  their  re 
taining  their  natural  colour  after  so  long  a  use 
of  mtdder  as  food  that  all  the  other  bones  of  the 
body  have  become  thoroughly  tinged  with  it 
**  But  they  have  most  certainly,"  saya  he,  <*  a 
living  principle,  by  which  means  they  make  pan 
of  the  body,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  anv 
part  of  a  living  body  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  affections  of  the  whole  body  have  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  teeth  than  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Thus,  in  children  affected  with 
the  rickets,  the  teeth  grow  equally  well  as  in 
health,  though  all  the  other  bones  are  much  af- 
fected ;  and  hence,  their  teeth  being  of  a  Uiger 
size  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  their  mouths 
are  protuberant."  Cuvier,  who  has  adopted  all 
Mr.  Hunter*s  views,  has  employed  the  same  rea- 
soning {Diet,  des  Sciences  Midtadet,  art.  Dents); 
and  M.  de  Blainville  has  apparently  gone  be 
yond  both ;  for  he  has  denied  not  only  a  vascnUi 
structure,  but  even  a  Uving  principle  to  the  teeth.* 

Mr.  Fox,  however,  is  said  to  nave  succeeded 
in  injecting  both  the  external  and  internal  Iigrer 
of  the  dental  germ,  and  even  Mr.  Hunter  him- 
self appears  to  speak  with  some  deffree  of  hesi- 
tation in  the  treatise  before  us  ;  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent work  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth," 
offers  observations  that  seem  to  show  he  had  at 
that  time  embraced  a  different  opinion.  In  the 
first  essay,  indeed,  he  allows  that  **  the  fangs 
of  teeth  are  liable  to  sweUings,  seemingly  of  the 
spina  ventosa  kind,  like  other  bones  y*  but  he 
immediately  adds,  that  "  there  may  be  a  decq^ 
tion  here,  for  the  swelling  may  be  an  original 
formation."  Yet,  in  the  second  essay,  he  treats 
of  this  sweUing  as  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
teeth  are  perpetually  liable  ;  he  regards  the  teeth 
as  subject  to  the  common  inflammation  of  other 
bones,  and,  like  other  bones,  evincing,  at  .times, 
great  sensibility  through  the  entire  substance  of 
the  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  central  cavity  its^.t 

PrDoably  some  internal  action  is  continually 
taking  place  in  the  teeth,  though  we  tfre  not 
able  to  trace  it  very  evidently.  The  chief 
causes  of  a  caries  are  undoubtedly  external,  but 
it  may  be  sometimes  produced  by  an  internal 
cause.  We  have  already  noticed  exposure  to 
currents  of  cold  air,  and  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  Germany  and  the  north,  appeal  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  the  habitual  use  of  hot  au- 
ments,  as  a  still  more  general  and  mischierous 
source  of  the  same  evil.  In  the  Swedish  Amtt^ 
nitates  Aeademiaz  (vol.  vii.,  art.  136),  we  have 
an  elaborate  examination  of  this  subject  by  M. 
Ribe,  who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that 
**  man  is  the  only  animal  accustomed  to  hot 
foods,  and  almost  the  only  animal  affected  with 
carious  teeth."  Whence  the  author  takes  oc- 
casion to  condemn,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
custom  of  drinkinff  hot  tea  and  coffee  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  remark  and  recommenda- 
tion, M.  Tilleus,  another  celebrated  writer  in 
the  same  interesting  journal,  tells  us,  from  Kahn, 


*  Noqveau  Diet.  d'Hist.  Naturelle,  &c.  foL  iz. 
in  verbo. 

t  At  the  end  of  this  section,  the  editor  has  in- 
troiduced  the  chief  arguments  against  the  ' 
larityof  theieeth. 
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in  his  pmi  entitled  PotuM  Thect,  that  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  knew  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  of  canons  teeth  or  d^ilitated 
stomachs,  till  tea  was  introduced  among  them. 
There  can  he  no  question  that  the  two  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  must  he  greatly,  perhaps 
equally,  injurious  to  the  health ;  and  as  Uttle, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  high  northern  latitudes 
must  suffer  more  than  oUiers  from  the  use  of 
hot  aliments,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
coldness  of  their  atmoroherical  temperature. 

To  the  abuse  of  hot  bererages  as  a  cause  of 
caries,  M.  de  la  Salle  adds  the  abuse  or  excessive 
employment  of  sugar;  and  seems  to  imasine, 
that  these  are  the  two  principal  means  by  wtach 
teeth  are  rendered  black  in  their  enamel,  and 
carious  m  their  substance.* 

If  sugar  act  at  all,  it  must  be  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  acidity  which  is  contained  in  it ; 
and,  consequently,  in  proportion  to*the  degree 
of  affinity  which  this  principle  bears  to  the 
earthy  matter  or  calcareous  basis  of  the  teeth 
and  their  enamel,  beyond  that  of  the  acids  which 
enter  into  their  natural  composition.  And  the 
same  ma^  be  observed  in  respect  to  any  other 
exotic  acid  whatever. 

If,  then,  we  examine  the  composition  of  teeth 
chjmically,  we  shall  find,  that  in  their  structure 
they  consist  very  largely  of  phosphate  of  hme, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  anmial  matter,  and  a 
mnch  smaller  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  th^r 
enamel,  which  is  altogether  of  the  nature  of 
hoiy,  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  animal 
matter,  and  a  minute  trace  of  fiuate  of  lime. 
And,  admitting  that  the  same  decompositions 
take  place  in  an  organized  living  structure,  or  a 
simply  organized  structure  in  a  living  frame,  as 
when  the  principle  of  life  has  no  concern,  we 
have  next  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  acids 
that  have  a  stnmger  affimty  for  lime  than  the 
phosphoric,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ex- 
tend oar  research  to  the  carbonic,  since  this  can 
never  be  attacked  till  the  enamel  into  which  the 
phosphoric  so  largely  enters  be  decomposed,  and 
withdraws  its  protection. 

Now,  by  examining  the  tables  of  elective 
attractions  we  shall  find  that  there  are  four, 
and  only  four  acids,  that  precede  the  phosphoric 
in  their  affinity  for  lime  ;  the  oxalic,  sulpnuric, 
taitaiic,  and  saccinic.  We  have  daily  proofs 
lliat  the  teeth,  in  the  living  subject,  are  greatly 
innued  by  the  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  several 
or  these  acids.t  I  have  at  this  moment  a  lady 
nnder  my  care,  who  till  of  late  possessed  as 
aoond  and  fine  a  set  of  teeth  as  can  anywhere 
be  boasted  of.  From  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
eonstitution,  however,  it  has  been  judeed  re- 
quisite that  she  should,  among  other  medicines, 
nse  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hub  prescription  has  been  continued  for  many 
months,  and  tier  general  health  is  considerably 

*  Jmmn.  dt  Mid.y  torn.  xxxviL,  appendix,  p.  399. 

t  As  the  ftoate  and  carbonate  of  lune  exist  boUi 
in  the  bone  and  enamel  of  the  tooth,  and  are  even 
moie  sbondsnt  m  the  latter  than  the  former  part, 
ssveral  adds,  besides  those  specified  in  the  text, 
BHMt  have  an  injorioas  efiect  on  the  teeth.— Ed. 

Vol.  I.— D 


established :  but,  owin^  to  her  not  having  taken 
all  the  precaution  that  is  requisite  to  fl;uard  the 
teeth  while  swallowing  the  acid,  the  pearly 
enamel  is  becoming  yellow,  and  its  coating 
very  considerably  dinunished  in  thickness,  so 
that  at  the  apex  of  the  incisors  it  is  ahnost  as 
thin  as  a  razor,  and  is  frequently  chipping  off. 

Sugar  can  have  very  httle  effect  m  destroy- 
ing the  enamel  of  a  tooth  ;  for,  though  it  con- 
tains a  principle  of  acidity,  it  caimot  with  pro- 
priety be  regarded  as  an  acid.  It  may  give 
forth  this  prmciple  by  fermentation,  in  which 
case  it  will  form  acetous  acid  ;  or  it  may  give 
forth  the  same  principle  by  distillation  with 
nitric  acid,  when  it  will  form  genuine  oxalic 
acid  (for  that  which  exists  already  formed  in 
the  oxali*  acetotella,  or  wood-sorrel,  is  precisely 
of  the  same  kind) ;  and,  in  this  combination, 
will  evince  a  stronger  attraction  for  lime  than 
any  other  acid  whatever.  But  of  itself,  and 
without  this  combination,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  action,  if  there  be  action  at 
all,  can  be  otherwise  than  extremely  weak. 
[General  de  Beaufort  ate  a  pound  of  sugar 
every  day  for  forty  years,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy.  After  death  his  teeth  were  found 
to  be  quite  sound. — (Anecdote*  de  Mididne^ 
tom.  ii.,  p.  35.)  Plenck  kept  a  healthy  tooth  in 
some  diluted  syrup  two  months,  at  Uw  end  of 
which  time  it  had  undergone  no  change.] — 
{Doctrina  de  Morb,  Denlium,  p.  52.)  If  sugar 
were  a  solvent  of  calcareous  matter  of  any  kind, 
it  would  first  show  itself  in  dissolving,  and  con- 
sequently preventing  a  lodgment  of  3ie  carbon- 
ate or  phosphate  of  lime,  which  the  sahvary 
glands  are  so  continually  secreting,  and  which 
18  perpetually  incni sting  on  the  neck  of  the 
teeth  in  mankind,  and  separating  them  from  the 
surrounding  gums  ;  and  hence  so^r  would  be 
one  of  the  l^st  preservatives  against  such  an 
encroachment.  But  as  we  do  not  find  that 
those,  who  use  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  are 
freer  from  this  excrcmentitious  matter  than 
those  who  abstain  from  it  altogether,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  solvent  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  in  any  material  degree. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  these  remarks  in 
memory  in  the  composition  of  dentifrices  con- 
taining acids  of  any  kind.  For  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  the  oxalic,  sulphuric,  and  tar- 
taric acids,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  sedulouslv 
avoided;  and  hence  cream  of  tartar,  which 
enters  so  generallv  into  their  composition,  should 
in  like  manner  be  rigidly  proscribed  ;  while 
those  which  have  the  least  chance  of  doing  mis- 
chief from  their  very  slight  affinity  for  lime,  are 
the  citric,  benzoic,  acetous,  and  boracic.  Yet 
even  these  have  a  stronger  attraction  than  the 
carbonic  acid ;  and  hence,  whenever  teeth  are  de- 
prived of  their  enamel,  or  the  naked  fangs  become 
exposed  by  a  decay  of  the  surrounding  gums, 
these  also  must  in  like  manner  be  abstained  frooL 

By  whatever  means  a  decay  or  caries  of  the 
teeth  may  be  produced,  it  appears  to  operate  in 
three  different  ways;  sometimes  conmiencing 
in  the  internal  cavity,  and  working  its  course 
outwards;  sometimes  commencing  outwards, 
and  vrorking  its  course  within ;   and  some- 
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times  by  a  wasting  of  the  enamel,  and  con- 
sequent denudation  of  the  bony  part.*  The 
first,  which  is  the  least  common  affection  (its 
reality  being  denied  by  several  writers),  is  dis- 
coverable bv  an  appearance  of  blackness  within 
the  whiter  surface  of  the  tooth;  the  third  is 
often  to  be  met  with ;  but  the  second  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  whole ;  evincing  at  its 
commencement  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
white  spot  through  the  enamel,  which  gradually 
crumbles  away  about  the  spot,  and  Uius  dis- 
closes that  pArt  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  which 
forms  the  original  scat  of  the  affection. 

The  disease,  by  its  continuance,  converts  the 
spot  into  a  hole,  and  at  length  destrojrs  the 
tooth  altogether,  or  at  least  down  to  its  neck, 
unless  the  pain  produced  by  the  morbid  progress 
compel  the  patient  to  have  it  extracted  before 
the  disease  advances  thus  far. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
disease  of  any  particular  age,  or  temperament, 
or  state  of  health.  It  exists  in  infancy  and  in 
the  firmest  manhood,  as  well  as  in  old  age.  In 
the  last,  indeed,  the  teeth,  that  drop  out  from 
absorption  of  their  alveoli,  are  often  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  first  formed ;  while  in  child- 
hood, it  has  sometimes  spread  from  tooth  to 
tooth  so  extensively,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced s»  much  torture,  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  extract  almost  eveiy  tooth  before  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year.  Mr.  John  Hunter  hence 
conceived,  that  a  decay  of  the  teeth  was  rather 
a  disease  of  early,  than  of  advanced  life  ;  and 
that  the  teeth  did  not  become  carious  after  fiAy 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  met  with 
several  persons,  who  had  not  only  passed  fifty 
years  without  having  had  a  caries  in  this  or^n, 
but  who  had  been  d>hffed,  after  having  amved 
at  sixty,  to  have  severu  teeth  extracted,  in  con- 
sequence of  toothache,  produced  by  caries.  In 
some  general  diseases  of  the  constitution,  the 
teeth  seem  to  possess  singular  perfection,  and 
even  luxuriance.  Thus,  in  phthisis,  it  is  almost 
a  proverbial  remark,  that  the  white  and  pearly 
gloss  of  the  enamel,  which  is  pecuUarly  char- 
acteristic of  soundness  is  more  than  ordinarily 
clear  and  bright ;  while  in  rickets,  in  which  the 
whole  frame  of  the  bones  is  shaken,  and  many 
of  them  become  soft  and  spongy,  the  teeth  as- 
cend as  firmly  and  as  regularly  as  if  the  system 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  vigorous  health. 

If  the  teeth  be  vascular,  mere  is  no  great 
difiiculty  in  conceiving  that,  like  other  bones, 
they  may  be  subject  to  exostosis,  or  a  deposite 
of  ossific  matter  on  their  surface,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  surface  of  their  roots  or  fangs ;  [a 
case,  which  the  non-believers  in  the  vascularity 


♦  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Parmly,  an  eminent 
dentist  of  New-York,  remarks,  "  I  consider  the  im- 
mediate and  exciting  cause  of  dental  decay  to  be 
always  external  to  the  tooth  itself,  and  to  consist  of 
certain  corrosive  menstrua,  to  which  these  organs 
are  exppsed  from  bodily  disease,  improper  ali- 
ments, powerful  medicmes,  and  the  thousand 
other  sources  of  acrid  filth  and  destructive  poi- 
sons, that  become  concentrated  in  the  mouth  and 
deposited  on  the  teeth."— JVoIm  to  Brmm't  Den- 
tekgia,    New-York,  1833.— D 


of  the  teeth  ascribe  to  original  malforoiBtion. 
What  is  called  an  exostosis  of  the  fang,  exhibita 
no  irregularities  on  its  surface,  as  ouer  exos- 
toses usually  do ;  nor  is  its  substance  at  all  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  fang.  It  is,  in  short, 
merely  an  accidental  difference  of  form,  where, 
as  the  offices  of  the  part  require  no  definite 
figure,  variations  in  shape  are  quite  common.] 
The  author  conceives,  however,  that,  whethei 
the  crown  or  body  of  the  teeth  be  possessed  of 
secements  in  a  mature  state,  they  must  have 
absorbents, 'since  we  behold  their  fangs,  in  Teiy 
numerous  instances,  diminished,  shortened,  and 
truncated,  and  sometimes  entirely  carried  away, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  can  be  done  by 
the  absorbents  of  any  adjoining  organ.  And  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  there  is 
no  organ  in  possession  of  absorbent  vessels, 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  secer- 
nents,  so  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of  action. 
We  find,  on  extracting  a  tooth  that  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  considerable  pain,  that  the  fangs 
at  least  are  considerably  incrusted  with  a  de- 
posite of  ossific  matter,  so  as  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  that  disease  which  was  formeny 
but  most  incorrectly  denominated  a  spina  Ten- 
tosa.  And  on  examming  the  state  of  the  alveoli 
after  death,  we  find  also  that  similar  ^siorbid 
apophyses  have  pullulated  occasionally  from  the 
face  of  the  alveoli. 

Wherever  such  effects  occur,  whether  in  the 
alveoli  or  the  teeth,  a  considerable  degree  of 
pain,  and  generally  an  increasing  degree,  must 
be  the  result,  from  the  pressure  of  the  bony 
projections  against  the  periosteum  or  alveolar 
membrane.  At  first,  this  pain  is  not  quite  so 
acute  as  in  carious  or  nervous  toothache,  for 
the  imprisoned  tunic  is  not  at  this  time  in  a 
state  of  irritation.  But,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  pressure,  it  is  soon  reduced  to  this  state, 
when  the  pain  will  be  as  severe  as  on  any  other 
occasion,  and  far  less  mitigable. 

Wherever  we  can  satisfactorily  decide  upon 
the  cause,  and  the  complaint  is  recent,  we  may 
often  put  a  check  to  it  by  a  free  ^pUcation  of 
leeches,  and  the  local  use  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  a  mercurial  plaster.  But  in  cases  of 
lonff  standing,  the  only  cure  is  an  extraction 
of  me  tooth  ;  for  even  if  the  disease  be  seated 
in  the  socket,  it  will  be  instantly  arrested  by 
this  process,  as  the  substance  of  the  socket,  no 
longer  of  any  use,  will  from  this  time  be  in  a  state 
of  absorption,  and  be  at  length  entirely  removed. 

There  is  sometimes  a  pbculiar  ibritabiutt 
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of  those  parts  by  which  they  are  immediately 
surrounded,  and  with  which  they  participate  in 
action,  that  excites  the  sensation  of  severe  and 
even  agonizing  toothache,  without  caries  or 
any  other  concomitant.  In  this  variety,  the 
exact  seat  of  pain  is  less  easily  defined  than  in 
the  preceding ;  and,  there  being  no  black  spot 
or  other  external  mark  to  direct  us  to  it,  the 
tooth  is  often  mistaken  in  the  continuous  sym- 
pathy excited,  and  a  sound  tpoth  is  extracted  in 
its  stead ;  so  that  the  torture  remains  unabated. 
And  there  are  instances,  in  which  the  plan  of 
extraction  has  been  followed  up  from  tooth  lo 
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tooth  without  any  alleviation  whatever,  till  the 
jaw  has  been  entirely  divested  of  its  teeth  on 
the  disordered  side. 

This  is  often  an  idiopathic  affection,  depend- 
ant upon  a  pecuhar  irritabihty,  from  a  cause  we 
cannot  easily  trace,  of  the  nerves  subservient  to 
the  aching  tooth,  or  the  tunics  by  which  it  is 
covered,  or  the  periosteum,  or  the  fine  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  interior  of  the  alveoli.  But 
it  is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  sympathy, 
produced  by  presnancy,  or  chronic  rheumatism, 
or  disorder  of  me  stomach,  in  persons  of  an 
irritable  habit.  For  this  remote  or  indirect  in- 
fluence it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  great  intercostal  nerve,  em- 
phatically called  the  sympathetic,  and  con- 
nected by  ramifications  with  every  viscus  of  the 
chest  and  lower  belly,  is  connected  also,  by  its 
onion  with  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  with  the 
nerves  that  immediately  supply  the  teeth,  and 
which  hence  become  its  indirect  extremities. 

It  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at*  that  the 
nerves  of  the  teeth  should  often  associate  in 
the  maddening  pain  of  neuralgia  faciei^  or  tic 
douloureux ;  for  here  the  connexion  is  both 
direct  and  immediate.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  patient,  in  most  instances,  regards  the  teeth 
themselves  as  the  salient  point  ofpain  (and  they 
may  miquestionably  be  so  in  some  cases),  and 
rests  his  only  hope  of  relief  upon  extraction,  al- 
tboogfa,  when  he  has  appUed  to  the  operator,  he 
k  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any  one  tooth  in  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Fox  gives  a  striking  example  of 
this  in  a  person  from  whom  he  extirpated  a 
sitnmp,  which  afforded  httle  or  no  relief;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  patient  applied  to 
him  only  two  days  afterward,  and  requested 
the  removal  of  several  adjoining  teeth,  which 
were  perfectly  sound.  This  he  objected  to; 
and,  suspecting  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
he  immediately  took  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who,  by  dividing  the  affected  nerve,  produced 
a  radical  cure  in  a  few  days. 

Where  the  pain,  therefore,  proceeds  from 
sympathy,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
trace  it  home  to  the  organ  idiopathically  affected, 
for  to  this  the  attention  should  be  chiefly  di- 
rected. Where  it  exists  as  a  primary  disease, 
it  ia  often  of  long  duration,  and  difficult  re- 
novaL  Sometimes  narcotics,  and  sometimes 
flthmilants,  have  been  found  most  successful : 
Uitters  have  occasionally  reheved ;  and  the 
bominff  of  a  httle  cone  of  moxa  behmd  the  ear, 
more  frequeatly  and  more  effectually.  Of  nar- 
cotics apphed  locally,  hyoscyamus  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  best.  Its  seeds  may  be  put  to 
the  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  cat^lasm  ;  or  their 
amoke  conveyed  by  a  funnel  to  the  tooth  itself. 
In  this  Ust  form,  it  will  often  allay  the  pain  of 
a  carioos  tooth.  Where  the  pain  is  remittent 
or  periodical,  a  free  use  of  bark,  with  change  of 
air,  has  proved  most  salutary. 

[From  the  preceding  observations  it  appears 
thait  the  author  of  the  present  work  joins  those 
phyaiologista  who  regard  the  teeth  as  vascular, 
and  he  even  carried  this  behef  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pceee  a  aospicion,  that  these  organs  sometimes 
wndpm  an  increase  of  sife,  vidiereby  the  inters 
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space  produced  between  two  of  them,  by  the 
extraction  of  one,  may  be  considerably  lessened. 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  book,  he  mentioned 
the  fact  as  having  occurred  in  his  own  jaw, 
after  the  removal  of  one  of  the  bicuspidati, 
when  he  was  a  boy.  That  the  teeth  frequently 
approach  each  other,  so  as  to  lessen,  and  even 
nearly  fill  up,  the  interspace  occasioned  by  the 
extraction  of  one  of  them,  is  an  undoubted 
truth  ;  but  the  correct  explanation  of  itfi  cause 
is  not  the  enlargement  of  the  teeth,  but  the 
change  that  follows  in  the  situation  of  the  socket. 
Hence  when  a  tooth  is  removed  from  a  young 
subject,  whose  jaw  is  yet  growing,  the  inter- 
space may  become  in  time  nearly  obliterated. 
If  the  gap  were  filled  up  by  the  expansion  of 
the  adjoining  teeth,  this  could  only  happen  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  crowns ;  but  thouffh 
specimens  of  exostoses  and  swellings  of  the 
fangs  of  teeth  are  contained  in  museums,  the 
editor  has  never  yet  met  with  a  tooth,  whose 
crown  or  body  was  enlarged. 

The  question,  whether  the  teeth  are  vascular, 
is  extremely  curious  and  interesting ;  and  so 
unnatural  is  the  idea  of  an  harmonious  con- 
nexion between  dead  and  living  substances, 
that  the  common  opinion  of  the  teeth  being 
furnished  with  vessels  and  nerves,  is  not  at  aU 
surprising.  Nay,  the  excessive  pain  often  seated 
in  these  organs,  and  the  remote,  diversified,  and 
very  severe  disorders,  which  they  appear  to 
excite  sympathetically  in  the  animal  economy, 
are  circumstances  presenting  something  like  a 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  much  difficulty  occurs  in  account- 
ing for  certain  changes  in  the  teeth,  unless  this 
doctrine  be  admitt^.  But  it  is  not  because 
we  cannot  explain  precisely  the  nature  of  every 
particular  alteration  or  appearance  of  these 
organs,  without  supposing  them  to  be  vascular, 
that  they  must  really  be  so ;  for,  if  some  of  the 
phenomena  in  question  take  place  also  in  arti- 
ficial teeth,  and  in  teeth  which  have  been 
boiled,  or  kept  so  long  in  a  drawer  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  suspicion  of  their  being  aUve,  the 
doctrine  then  immediately  becomes  a  question- 
able hypothesis. 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  caries  of  the 
teeth,  and  for  the  absorption  of  their  fangs,  un- 
less the  belief  in  the  vascularity  of  these  organs 
be  adopted,  seems  to  have  had  great  influence 
in  determining  the  author  of  the  "  Study  of 
Medicine"  to  consider  the  substance  of  the 
teeth  as  vascular.  That  he  was  also  correct 
in  his  notice  of  the  disagreement  between  Mr 
Hunter^s  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth 
and  the  Essay  on  their  Diseases  by  the  same 
distinguished  man,  is  a  truth,  of  which  no  per- 
son who  has  read  these  works  can  doubt.  The 
subject  was  difficult, — so  difficult  as  even  to 
involve  Hunter  in  hesitation,  if  not  contradic- 
tion. Our  author  has  not  mentioned,  however, 
some  of  the  principal  facts  and  ar^ruments 
which  such  modem  physiologists  as  disbelieve 
the  vascularity  of  the  teeth  generally  bring  for- 
ward :  a  short  account  of  wem  in  this  place 
may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  re 
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■QUiidness'  of  Mr  Hunter**  eipenments,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  rea*oning,  it  leemB  impos- 
nibta  that  tne  ie€?tb^  when  once  perfecrly  pro- 
duced m  the  ^ums,  sKould  ever  oecay ;  for  no 
action  of  the  hvinc  principle  can  occasion  a  se- 
cret ioii  of  those  cnymical  Agents  which  would 
aloDe^  m  auch  case^  btf  capable  of  destroying 
them/'  We  have  seen,  alio,  that  our  author 
describftjone  foim  ofeaiiea  a»  beginning  within 
Ihe  tooth.  Ottiers,  however,  deny  ihe  reality 
of  the  latter  case^  and,  if  they  are  right,  thi? 
Answer  it  at  ©nco  given  to  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment They  distinctly  allege  that  caries  never 
begins  withm  the  tooth  ;  but  a  speck  i^  ^rst 
•eon  upon  the  enamel,  a  portion  of  which  being 
deatroyed,  the  decay  extends  to  the  bone  of  the 
toothy  and  proceeds  from  the  surface  into  th^ 
caTity.  As  soon  m  the  bone  begins  lo  be 
affected,  the  progress  of  ihc  decay  is  luueh 
more  rapid  ;  an  excavation  is  produced  ;  and 
the  enamel  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  shell. 
The  following  considerations  ure  tnentioned  a^ 
proofs,  that  the  decay  is  not  the  effect  of  vas- 
cular action.  It  first  attacks  the  enamel,  which 
m  confeasedly  not  vascular ;  for  though  Bichat 
regarded  tbia  Hohstance  ad  sensible  and  organ- 
ized, because  acids  set  the  teeth  o(t  edge,  the 
faet  is,  Ihat  the  disagn>eah]e  sensation,  here  ad- 
verted to,  is  not  situated  in  the  enamel  Itself, 
nor  is  it  ever  excited  by  an  acid  merely  apphed 
to  it.  The  acid  must  at  the  same  time  come 
into  contact  with  the  organ  of  taste»  or  extend 
its  action  ditectiy  to  the  sensible  parts  within 
the  cavity  of  th&  tooth. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  caries,  there 
is  no  attempt  ftt  reparation.  Artificial  teeth  are 
s«  much  subject  to  decay  as  natural  ones.  The 
discoloration  ha«,  indeed,  been  sometimps 
thought  to  be  more  deep  in  the  artificial  teeth 
made  of  the  tooth  of  the  hippapotamus,  than 
in  the  human  teeth  ;  but,  in  mgrafted  human 
teeth,  the  decay  h  acknowledged  to  he  pre- 
cisely similar  lo  that  of  the  tuttural  ones. 

The  alleviation  of  toothache  by  the  appltca- 
tion  of  muriatic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  ana  other 
caustics  to  the  carious  suKace,  baa  been  es- 
teem ed  a  proof  that  the  caries  is  an  ulcer,  and 
that  iu  irritahihty  may  be  destroyed  by  such 
treatment.  Since,  however,  the  remedies  may 
act  upon  the  eacposed  vascular  contenU  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  or  may  affect  theae  contents 
by  penetrating  tlirougfi  the  thin  medium  which 
rtnuiins,  it  is  manifest  that  they  can  afford  no 
proof  of  iho  point  in  question.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that 
loothache  from  caries  may  frequently  be  re- 
iteved  by  a  plan  nearly  amounting  to  a  demon- 
■tration,  that  the  pain  does  not  ari^  from  the 
ulcerated  surface,  but  from  the  nerves  in  the 
cavity  ;  namely,  let  the  decayed  bole  be  slopped 
ftp  (which  is  rather  a  rvtde  method  of  treating 
•n  irritible  ulcer),  90  as  to  prevent  the  access 
of  the  externa]  air  and  of  foreign  bodiei,  and 
th«pain  wit)  cease. 

Ilio  writer,  from  whom  the  editor  has  bor- 
these  judicious  rerteetions*  further  ob- 
t»  that  it  ii  not  perhapj*  so  easy  to  det er- 


mine what   the    dec' ay  is,   as  whal  it   is  wii. 
Those  who  couAider  the  teeth  as   destitute  cfj 
vessels,  ascribe  their  decay   to   the  chymii 
action  of  the  secretions  in  the  mouth,  and  of  J 
the  articles  of  food.    Here  it  is  difficult  to  com^ 
prehend  how  a  cause  which  must  neeeetsarilj] 
be  so  general  in  its  applicatioUt  should  be  1 
circumscribed   in  its   effects ;  ife^er  producin^^ 
decay  at  once  in  an  extensive  surface,  bwl  in  Itt 
commencement,  limiting   its  action  to  a 
spot.     However,  in  artificial  teeth,  a  largie  hui^j 
face   sometimes    decays   under   circumslaneeil 
favouring  an  accumulation  of  fluids  in  a  partici»«1 
lar  part ;  viz.,  the  portion  that  corresponds  t#J 
the  gam,  and  is  usually  grooved,  and  also  the 
lateral  parts  of  such  teeth. 

Various  considerations  strengthen  the  infet- 
once,  that  the  decay  of  the  natural  teeth  tntut 
dopend  upon   a  thymic al   and  not   a  vascolaE 
operation.     It  commences  in  those  situaliona 
where  fo(>dor  extraneous  matter?  are  most  hi^l 
hie  to  lodge,  as  between  the  teeth,  and  neartha 
neck,  just  where  the  gum  adheres.  It  is  cheeked 
by  stopping  up  the  hole,  and  prevcntmg  the  en- 
trance of  tine  food  and  secretions  of  the  mmiMlij 
into  it.    It  is  mo«l  frequent  in  the  higher  ciaason 
of  society,  wboie  food  is  of  the  itioat  unnatu 
and  miscellaneous  kind.     It  ts  very  rare  in  I 
teeth  of  savages,  and  it  is  alleged  never  to  1 
in  animals.     In  twelve  or   fourteen  bcu1Is»  di»* 
covered  in  two  barrows  opened  in  Gloueest«i^ 
shire,  not  A  single  decayed  tooth  was  notiee<d. 
Now,  as  this  mode  of  burial  has  not  been  i 
ployed  for  the  last  six  centuries,  these  aeiilhil 
must  have  belonged  lo  a  lime  when  the  modertj 
habits  of  luxury,  in  respect  to  food,  were  un- 
known;  and  when  the  effects  of  such  habit*  oti 
the  teeth  were,  of  course,  not  discemtNe.    On* 
fact  connected  with  the  foregoing  strHemmtn, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  throwing  n.  doubll 
on  part  of  them,  is  thfj  eitraordinan^  p- 
of  caries   of  the   teeth   in  particul. 
seemingly  as  if  there  were  some  oriv;  ;. 

itary  imperfection  in  them^  whereby  tiie  cau- 
ses of  cariesi  whatever  they  may  be,  very  w*^ 
ily  produce  their  destructive  effects.     Anoth6t  j 
faet,  universaily  acknowledged,  is  the  freqoe 
and  almost  reffular  occurrence  of  fine  sels  oif  1 
teeth  in  eortatn  faniibes  through  a  long  »erif»| 
of  years;  a  circumstance  that  seems,  like  tb«  1 
preceding  one,  to  imply  some  hereditary  difTer- 
euccs  in  the  degree  of  perfection  of  tneie  or- 
gans.    That  persons  who   smoke  lobarco  gcrii* 
erally  have  discoloured,  carious  teeth,  is  a  flet 
univerisalty  recorded.     Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
inijenious  author  of  the  present  work  was  mi»*  | 
taken  in  supposing,  thai  the  prod t union  of  cari««  J 
of  the  teeth  could  not  be  chyniically  ncconnteiii 
for,  unless   the  secretion  of  chymical   agenCi 
within  them  were  admitted  as  a  fnct,  which  fact 
would,  of  course,  imply  vascularity.  The  cariaa, 
instead  of  begioning  aomKtimee  intent  ally,  as 
hettipposed,  always  commences  eiternjiliy  m 
the  enamel,  and  proceeds  from  it  into  the  bono 
of  the  tooth,  to  that  the  fluids,  and  other  mal^ 
tera  in  the  mouth,  have  direct  accest  to  t}ie  kU 
faeitid  iqrfaee.    An  inward  decay  of  thif  inelllg  | 
wiib  the  whole  shcHiijf  enatnel  perfect,  ia  talked] 
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of  by  dentists ;  but,  though  the  external  aper- 
ture may  be  minute  and  concealed,  its  existence 
must  not  be  denied,  until  a  contrary  case  can  be 
fully  demonstrated. 

Our  author  supposed  that  madder  and  ana- 
tomical injections  might  not  be  sufficiently  at- 
tenuate to  enter  the  vessels  of  .the  teeth,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  receive  the  fact  of  those 
substances  not  entering  them  as  a  proof  of  their 
non-existence.  Certamly,  in  several  instances, 
to  conchide  that  parts  are  not  vascular,  because 
the  vessels  cannot  be  injected,  would  be  deci- 
dedly erroneous.  But  in  these  particukr  cases, 
the  phenomena  of  disease  enlighten  us  and 
correct  our  judgment ;  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  occur  wiUi  respect  to  the  teeth,  for  their 
changes,  whether  vital  or  chymical,  are  en- 
Telo^  in  the  deepest  mystery.  As  for  the 
experiments  with  madder,  however,  they  fur- 
nish the  strongest  argument  of  all  agaihst  the 
TasGularity  of  the  fully  formed  substance  of  the 
teeth,  without  even  affording  the  least  room  for 
the  argument,  that  madder  is  not  subtile  enough 
to  enter  the  vessels  of  those  or^ns.  This  wdl 
be  immediately  evident,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  while  the  tooth  of  a  young  animal  is  only 
partly  formed,  if  madder  be  given  with  the 
food,#t  is  really  transmitted  by  the  vessels  of 
the  pulp,  not  indeed  to  the  portion  of  the  tooth 
already  complete  and  void  of  vessels,  but  to 
that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  developed  sub- 
sequently to  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
and  is  the  work  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulp. 
Here,  however,  a  most  interesting  fact  was 
pointed  out  b^  Mr.  Hunter  ;  namely,  that  when 
the  tooth  of  a  youns  animal  has  thus  been 
tinged  with  madder,  ue  stain  is  never .  afler- 
waird  removed,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  occurs  in  bones  died  by  feeding  animals 
with  the  same  substance.  The  bones,  there- 
fore, must  have  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  madder'  into  them,  and  other  vessels  by 
which  it  is  again  removed  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  seem 
eapable.of  communicating  the  red  tinge  of 
madder  to  the  bone  of  the  tooth  upon  its  first 
deposition,  they  appear  directly  afterward  to 
have  no  forther  communication  with  the  new 
fbnnation,  which  remains  incapable  of  every 
change  usually  produced  in  other  parts  through 
the  medium  of  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents. 

These  conclusions,  deduced  from  experiments 
with  madder,  may  be  set  down  as  firmly  estab- 
lished, without  being  at  all  weakened  by  an 
observation  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  ; 
namely,  that  the  fact  of  the  power  of  madder 
to  redden  the  bones  is  no  demonstration,  that  a 
continual  renovation  of  their  particles  takes 
place.— (ilf^m.  of  the  Lit.  Soc.  of  Manchester^ 
Sd  seriet,  vol.  i.,  p.  146.)  Madder  communi- 
cates to  the  bones  a  red  tinge,  which  is  after- 
ward gradually  removed :  these  two  facts 
prove,  at  all  events,  an  interstitial  action,  as 
Ux  as  that  substance  is  concerned,  and  thus 
are  explicable  only  on  the  principles  of  vascu- 
larity and  life.  Just  so  the  communication  of  a 
red  tinge  by  madder  to  the  phosphate  of  lime 
ef  a  tooth  that  is  undergoting  development,  is  a 


tolerably  convincing  proof,  that  vessels  then 
deposite  both  the  eiuthy  and  the  colouring  matr 
ter;  while  the  permanency  of  the  tinge  as 
clearly  shows,  that  the  coloured  particles  of  lime 
in  the  tooth  are  not  absorbed  again,  and  that  no 
vascular  interstitial  changes  afberward  occur. 

In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  view,  it  de- 
serves particular  notice,  that  the  teeth  never  ex- 
hibit any  appearances  of  reparation  under  cir- 
cumstances of  accidental  mjury.  or  supposed 
disease.  The  loss  of  substance  occasioned  by 
the  friction  of  mastication  is  not  repaired ;  a 
part  broken  ofif  is  not  renewed,  but  the  frac- 
tured surface  remains  unchanged ;  a  hole 
caused  by  decay  is  never  filled  up  again. 
The  i^nion  of  a  fracture  near  the  neck  of  a 
tooth,  even  if  it  be  possible,  as  M.  Duval*  and 
others  declare,  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the 
foregoing  statement,  because  the  union  is  as- 
cribed to  the  action  of  the  pulp,  and  not  to  that 
of  vessels  within  the  substance  of  the  tooth  itself. 

The  non-existence  of  vessels  in  the  teeth 
may  be  inferred  firom  another  particular  case  ; 
a  violent  <bIow  sometimes  causes  a  general  dis- 
coloration of  a  tooth,  as  if  blood  were  effused 
throuffh  all  its  texture.  This  appearance  is  ex- 
plicable, either  by  supposing  vessels  to  exist  in 
the  substance  of  the  tooth,  which  pour  out  the 
blood  in  consequence  of  the  injury,  or  by  sup- 
posing that  the  vessel  in  the  fang  is  ruptured, 
and  tnat  the  extravasated  blood  mechanically 
discolours  the  substance  of  the  tooth.  If  the 
former  explanation  be  adopted,  the  colour  ought 
not  to  be  permanent ;  for  wherever  there  are 
arteries,  there  must  also  be  absorbents  ;  and 
these  ou^ht  to  remove  the  effused  blood,  as 
they  do  m  bruises  of  the  soft  parts.  By  the 
other  explanation  we  gain  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  ;  we  account  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  colour  in  the  tooth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  of  that  which  arises  from  feeding  a  young 
animal  with  madder. 

The  teeth  are  exempted  from  all  those  dis- 
eases which  ravage  the  bones  :t  lues  venerea, 
scrofula,  and  rickets,  which  attack  all  other 
bones,  never  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
teeth,  which  remain  unaffected  even  in  cases 
of  moUities  otnum^  where  all  the  other  earthy 
matter  of  the  system  is  absorbed.  |     In  short. 


*  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^.,  tom.  viiL,  p.  335. 

t  This  assertion  is  too  unquaUfied."  The  influ- 
ence of  constitutional  causes,  even  of  adventitious 
origin,  and  the  effects  of  hereditary  peculiarities, 
on  the  healthy  or  disordered  condition  of  the  teeth, 
may  frequently  be  observed.  The  teeth  of  scrofu- 
lous persons,  and  the  detrimental  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  mercury  on  the  teeth  of  some  individuals, 
have  been  remaned  by  many  writers.  In  mollities 
ossium,  the  teeth  sometimes  participate.  A  case 
of  this  is  stated  by  Veirac,  Aohandlung  iiber  die 
Rhachitis,  pp.  54,  83.— Stendal,  1794.  See,  also, 
Isenflam,  Versuch  einger  prakt.  An  merkungen 
uber  die  Knochen,  p.  427.  A  tooth  resembling  carti- 
lage was  found  by  Krauss  in  Misc.  Acad.  N.  Cur., 
1697,  p.  619.  In  the  museum  of  Blumenbach  is 
the  back  tooth  of  an  animal,  which,  excepting  the 
root,  has  completely  expanded  into  a  large  bony 
tumour.  Meckel  has  figured  a  similar  case  of  a 
hnman  tooth,  tab.  7,  fin.  8, 10.— D. 

I  The  museum  at  Leipsic,  it  is  said,  cootains 
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the  teeth  never  have  the  slightest  participation 
in  the  general  affections  oT  the  constitution. 
Their  substance  also  never  swells  from  inflam- 
mation ;  ii  never  throws  out  a  fungus  or  exos- 
tosis ;  for  what  has  received  this  name  is  in  all 
probability  an  original  malformation,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  first  suggested.*  Ossific  depositions 
may  be  conceived  to  arise  from  the  vessels  of 
the  pulp,  or  those  of  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  tang,  so  as  to  lessen,  or  even  obliterate, 
the  cavity  or  canal ;  a  change  said  to  happen 
in  old  age,  without  supposing  any  part  of  the 
change  to  result  from  vessels  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone.  The  same  substance  never  ex- 
foliates. Whole  teeth  are  sometimes  included 
in  an  exfoliated  portion  of  the  jaw ;  biit  then 
they  are  not  altered  in  structure  or  appearance, 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  want  of  vascular 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  If,  says 
a  well-informed  writer,  it  be  said  that  these 
teeth  are  dead,  like  the  bone  which  contains 
them,  we  would  ask,  what  are  the  distinctions 
in  appearance  between,  a  dead  and  a  living 
tooth  f  Are  they  to  be  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion in  the  living  body,  or  can  they  even  be  de- 
monstrated by  anatomical  investigation  1  The 
absorption  of  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth 
cuts  off  the  vessels  long  before  these  teeth  are 
actually  shed ;  yet  there  is  no  sign  nor  charac- 
ter by  which  a  tooth  whose  vascular  supply  is 
thus  intercepted,  can  be  distinguished  from  an- 
other in  which  it  remains  unimpaired. — (Rees^s 
Cyclopitdia,  art.  Cranium.) 

As  is  remarked  by  the  same  author,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  growth  of  the  teeth  and 
that  of  the  bones  is  particularly  strilung.  In 
che  cartilaginous  epiphysis  of  a  young  bone, 
vessels  are  seen  entenng  from  all  sides ;  in 
the  centre  there  is  a  sniAll  bit  of  bone,  of  a 
loose  and  spongy  texture,  which  can  be  made 
quite  red  by  injection.  We  can  trace  this  hard- 
ening through  every  intermediate  sta^e,  to  that 
of  perfect  bone,  the  vessels  of  which,  even  in 
iu  most  compact  state,  are  still  easily  demon- 
strable. Let  us  compare  with  this  ihe  growth 
of  a  tooth.  If  we  examine  it  at  ever  so  early 
a  period,  when  a  speck  of  ossification  only  can 
be  discerned,  the  part  which  is  thus  formed  is 
complete,  and  has  all  the  properties  which  be- 
long to  thejbone  of  the  perfect  tooth.     It  does 

examples  of  anchylosis  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaw, 
taken  from  rachitic  subjects,  and  likewise  other 
preparations  illustrative  of  the  fragility  of  the  teeth 
m  individuals  of  a  similar  constitution.— (Cyc.  of 
Pract.  Med.,  art  Dentition.)  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  as  fragility  of  the  teeth  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  rachitic  patients,  and  is  sometimes  ob- 
•erved  in  other  persons,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unequivocal  effect  of  rickets.— Rd. 

♦  Soeinmcrring  and  Fox  each  saw  a  case  where 
several  of  the  teeth  were  consolidated  into  one 
mass ;  and  Dr.  Jojr  met  with  a  similar  instance  in 
the  museum  at  Leipsic,  of  two  incisors  grown  to- 
gether by  their  crowns,  while  the  roots  were  sep- 
irated.  These  abnormal  appearand^  he  refers  to 
the  deficient  evolution  of  the  alveolar  septa.— (Cy- 
clop, of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Dentition.)    In  speaking 

of  Odontia  Deformis,  we  shall  introduce  

other  explanations  of  this  point.— Ed. 


•'  not  undergo  that  gradual  development  which  is 
seen  in  the  growth  of  bones  ;  but  the  smallest 
point,  when  once  formed,  never  alters.  In  car- 
tilaginous epiphyses,  the  central  portion  of  bone 
is  imbedded  in  the  cartilage  :  numerous  vessels 
can  be  traced  into  it  on  every  side ;  while  in  a 
tooth,  the  ossification  docs  not  go  on  in  the 
centre  of  the  pulp,  but  the  bone  covers  it  like 
a  shell.  The  connexion  between  them  is  merely 
that  of  contact  of  surface,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable vascular  union. 

If  any  argument  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
vascularity  of  the  teeth,  from  the  fact  of  blood 
being  sent  into  their  cavity,  it  must  be  imme- 
diately weakened  by  the  reflection  that  the  in- 
tention of  various  other  arrangements  in  the 
structure  of  the  body  is  completely  mysterious. 
Thus,  we  know  as  little  why  male  animals  have 
manune  and  nipples,  as  why  the  cavity  of  a 
tooth  should  contain  vessels  apparently  for  no 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  a  yellow 
colour  being  communicated  to  the  bone  of  the 
teeth  in  jamidice,  it  is  no  proof  of  their  vascii- 
larity.  As  is  well  remarked,  the  ai^menl 
would  prove  too  much.  The  vessels  of  the 
teeth,  it  any  such  exist,  are  so  minute  that  they 
neither  convey  red  blood  nor  coloured  injection'; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  carrying  so  much  bile 
as  to  tinge  the  tooth  of  a  uniform  yellow  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  cavity.  If  this  colour 
be  then  owing  to  a  yellow  fluid  contained  in 
vessels,  these  must  be  so  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der the  tooth  much  more  vascular  than  any  other 
bone.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vessels  of  the  pulp 
contain  bile,  and  die  this  part  of  a  uniform  vei- 
low  colour,  which  is  mechanically  imparted  to 
the  adjacent  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cavity  ;  the  effect  gradually  ceasing  at  a  little 
distance  from  it.  The  stain  is  pr^uccd,  just 
as  it  is  by  immersihg  the  teeth  in  bile  adder 
death. 

Another  proof  of  the  vascularity  of  the  teeth, 
is  attempted  to  be  taken  from  their  successful 
transplantation  from  the  jaw  of  one  person  to 
that  of  another,  or  to  parts  of  another  animal's 
body,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock.  These  experi- 
ments, however,  will  succeed  with  dead  teeth. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Cranium,  in  Reet*t 
Cyclopaedia,  was  shown  a  cock,  in  whose 
comb  the  late  Mr.  Moor,  the  dentist,  had  in- 
serted a  tooth  that  had  previously  lain  many 
months  in  a  drawer  ;  and  it  was  firmly  adhe- 
rent. This  adhesion  then  does  not  seem  to  r^ 
quire  even  the  hving  principle,  of  which  it  was 
regarded  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  a  proof. 

But  no  arguments  have  been  more  confidently 
employed  by  the  believers  in  the  vascularity  of 
the  teeth,  than  those  deduced  from  compara- 
tive anatomy.  Animals  of  the  class  glires,  as 
the  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse, 
dec,  have  two  very  large  incisor  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  which,  being  employed  in  cutting  various 
hard  bodies,  wear  down  very  rapidly.  Hence, 
if  these  animals  be  kept  entirely  on  soft  food, 
their  teeth  grow  out  to  a  great  length,  and 
sometimes  assume  very  ludicrous  shapes  :  and 
if  these  teeth  be  lost  from  one  jaw,  the  opposite 
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ones  grow  oat  in  the  same  way.*  This  con- 
stant growth  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  original  formation.  They  are  hollow,  and 
contain  a  pulp,  which  continues  to  deposite  fresh 
substance  below,  in  proportion  as  their  upper 
part  wears  away.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  hippopotamus  have  a  similar  power  of 
growth.  It  seems  now,  indeed,  to  be  the  com- 
mon belief  of  some  of  the  first  physiologists, 
that  the  teeth  really  present  a  strong  analogy  in 
their  development  to  the  hair,  nails,  and  horns 
of  the  animal  body,  and  also,  as  M.  Geofiroy 
St.  Hilaire  has  fully  ascertained,  to  the  beaks 
of  birds.  In  the  human  subject,  the  g^ocess  by 
which  the  teeth  are  formed  confirms  this  doc- 
trine ;  but,  as  we'  have  noticed,  what  happens 
in  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  gnawing  animals  is 
a  still  closer  analogy,  since  the  pulp  retains  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  power  of  secreting  ad- 
ditional matter,  by  which  the  effects  of  the  loss 
of  the  tooth  at  its  cutting  end  are  counteracted, 
and  an  incessant  tendency  to  elongation,  or 
growth,  kept  up  in  the  organ.  A  list  of  distin- 
guished authorities,  and  a  brief  notice  of  some 
of  th^  arguments  in  support  of  this  physiologi- 
cal nlw  of  the  nature  of  the  teeth,  are  given 
by  Meckel,  t 

Ballets  have  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
tusks  of  elephants.  Now,  the  advocates  for 
the  vascularity  of  the  teeth  have  argued  that 
the  closure  of  the  opening,  by  which  the  ball 
entered  the  tusk,  and  the  swelling  sometimes 
observed  in  these  cases  opposite  the  foreign 
body,  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
agency  of  vessels.  However,  these  occurrences 
are  now  satisfactorily  explained,  without  having 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  tuslLs  are 
constantly  growing,  during  the  animals  life,  by 
a  deposition  of  successive  lamine  within  the 
cavity,  while  the  outer  surface  and  the  point 
are  gradually  worn  away ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  vascular  pulp,  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  teeth  are  originally  formed. 
If  a  ball  penetrate  the  side  of  a  tusk,  cross  its 
cavity,  and  lodge  on  the  opposite  side,  it  will 


*  This  remarkable  growth  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  a  mere  change  in  the  direction  o& 
the  teeth,  without  any  of  them  being  absent.  In 
the  head  of  an  old  rat,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Andral  noticed  the  follow, 
ing  disposition  of  the  incisors : — The  upper  right 
incisor  had  scarcely  shown  itself  out  of  its 
socket,  when  it  inclined  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards  into  the  mouth ;  ana,  having  reached 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa,  it  turned 
upwards  and  entered  the  left  cavity  of  the  nose. 
After  reaching  the  nostril,  it  next  perforated  the 
upper  jawbone,  insinuating  itself  into  the  socket 
ot  the  adjoining  incisor  tooth,  and  now  changing 
its  course  sjpin,  terminated  in  a  point  below  the 
left  orbit.  The  two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
also  curiously  len^ened  and  twisted ;  and  one 
of  them,  after  passmg  close  to  the  left  eye,  which 
H  had  destroyed,  came  in  contact  with  the  scull, 
and  seemed  ready  to  pierce  it.  Anat.  Pathol.,  t. 
ii.,  p.  206.— Ed. 

t  Anat,  vol.  iii.,  p.  234.  See  also  M6m.  sur 
FAccroiseement  continue  et  la  Reproduction  des 
Dents  chez  les  Lapins,  &c.,  parM.  Oudet,  in  Ma- 
gendie's  Jonm.  de  Physiol.,  tooL  iii.  et  iv. 


become  covered  towards  the  cavity  by  the 
newly-deposited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no  open- 
ing will  exist  between  it  and  the  surface,  to  ac- 
count for  its  entrance.*  All  the  various  appear- 
mces  attending  the  lodgment  of  bullets  and 
pieces  of  other  weapons  in  the  tusks  of  ele- 
phants, can  be  accounted  for  by  the  power  of 
thejpulp  coimected  with  these  organs. 

The  absorption  of  the  fangs  of  teeth  is  no 
proof  of  absorbents  in  them, — the  fact  only 
-ihowing  that  those  parts  are  capable  of  being 
icted  upon,  by  the  organs  of  absorption,  which 
may  be  situated  in  the  alveoli,  or  in  the  cavities 
of  the  fangs,  without  being  actually  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone  of  the  tooth.] 


SPECIES  III. 

ODONTIA  STUPORIS. 

TOOTHEDOE. 

HNQLINO     UNEASINESS    OF     THE     TEETH    FEOM 
OEATINO    SOUNDS,    OB    FEICTIONS. 

Theee  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  sensibility  in 
^e  teeth  or  tneir  sheaths,  that  induces  a  kind 
of  vibratory  pain,  in  which  they  are  colloquially 
Jiaid  to  be  set  on  edge  ;  and  that  in  two  ways 
as  follows : — 

4  A  stridore.  From  jarring  noises. 

$  Ab  acritudine.  From  veUicative  or  acrid 

substances. 

In  many  cases  the  teeth  sympathize  with  the 
ear,  on  an  exposure  to  harsh,  dissonant,  or 
Btridulous  sounds,  as  the  gating  of  a  file,  the 
creaking  of  a  door  on  its  hmges,  or  of  a  swing- 
ing sign  in  the  street. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  whenever  the 
teeth  are  vellicated  by  smooth  substances,  as  a 
piece  of  silk  or  velvet,  or  exasperated  by  acid 
or  other  acrid  materials. 

To  explain  these  effects,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  in  the  first  place,  that  a  close  recipro- 
city of  feeling  is  at  all  times  maintained  between 
the  teeth  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  by  a 
anion  of  their  respective  nerves ;  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  seventh  pair,  destined  to  sop- 
ply  the  tympanum,  anastomoses  with  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  which  sends  offsets  to  the 
teeth :  by  which  means  the  latter  become  indi- 
rectly an  organ  of  sounds,  as  well  as  of  masti- 
cation. It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  deaf  persons  open  their  mouths  to  catch  up 
speech  they  cannot  otherwise  hear ;  and  that, 
as  already  observed,  when  the  wise  or  adult 
teeth  are  about  to  be  cut,  the  tympanum  not 
unfrequently  endures  more  pain  than  the  gum 
or  membrane  by  which  the  tooth  is  covered ; 
and  hence,  the  tuner  of  a  musical  instrument  it 
often  in  the  habit  of  applying  his  tuning-pipe  to 
his  teeth,  as  soon  as  he  has  put  it  into  a  state  of 
vibration,  to  determine  the  more  accurately  upon 
its  pitch. 

Now,  as  the  last  action  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  teeth,  from  the  vibrating  tone  proving 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  we  can  readily  see  wh^ 
tones  or  sounds  of  any  kind  that  are  hateful  to 
the  ear,  should  be  hateful  also  to  the  teeth. 

*      *  See  Rees's  Cycloiiadia,  art  Cbamium. 
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t  liQve  hinh  ami  ahhon^rat  to  the  eara  of^ihe  law^ 

for  I  hoi,  bj  hein|  inured  to  it,  be  at  length 

Mil  It  with  bidifeieoce. 
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OlX>NTlA  DEFORWIS 
BEFQRMITY  OF  THE  TEETH. 
maa^t^LAa    tn    fBArE^    roaiTio»p    oa 

nimiaa. 
DE^oaairria  of  ibe  teeth  are  for  the  most 
part  piFOdnced  nalnraUjT  and  m  eaily  life,    £it  her 


*  Dirwm,  Zoooora.,  toe.  ^,  10.atoLiT.  I,  X^a^f 


aa  lolearve  ^ 

of  thor  axuraBlpait 

a«  I  bare  aireadf  abigrvrit,  in  TCfani 

pearsDcoof  even  Ike  feil  a^  tdl  to«  m 

ftais  of  age.     CBene' 

•even  f««is  of  age,  a 

Ivpii  JPV«  piwJl  WBf  HTM*  ao  ooft  19 

and  cowpgriiMbli  bf  ^ 

the&ng.}f    fiottheop] 

the  miMt  fre<|Qeiit ;  md 

conaKleTable  degree,  we  isol  only 

•IK  all  the  inegtiladtieo  alrea^ 

toltii^  from  plufalKtf  ^  bn&  ooa«ti 

io  thai  it  ■  hnpowrihit  » 

fraetam^   die  eodteta;   aomel>gie<   a 

cat][tinoitj  Or  coajiliini  betwoeik  all  ibe 


to 
hofj.^    Thaii 

a  pfodqctimi  of  (Mb  m  olba  fKTli  ofte 
than  the  gnoa,  and  |Aiticdai^  ■'^  ^  J 
of  wliieh  eiampiea  are  to  be  fimi  m  " 
and  fioielILT    AAmdd*  reeordi  an 


*  Bbdi^  Hedkiniache  BeiiiPr^iangea,p,  t%  Fer 
oihen,  lee  Nosotog,  m  loe. 

t  De  Mortf^  Dentmoi,  p.  39. 

X  Bartholiri.  HiM,  AnaL  SeoL  L  hisL  3Il  Bm£k- 
el,  SammlMiig  MecL  uod  Chir<  Asnx^kimgm,  tu. 
Fi.  le. 

^  Scbeack,  Ub.  L,  Obe.  412.    A^mi,  Anit  Pi. 

ihoL*  I.  ii-T  p  sea. 

U  Schenc^,  lib.  L,  Otm.  4IL 

f  CeoLii^OhaSI.  The  so^nimQetaiy  I 
whiK^  aie  fiormed  mdapendeniif  itf  the  i 
OD^  ma  J  be  in  the  auDO  hae  with  ihsD^  t 

thi«  19  rare.    Tbus,  SoranniemOj^  aaw  fire  tsiaaoCi' 

in  the  upper  jaw.     Meckel  mentkoi 

in  wbith  a  jickctf  P^  fifteen  f»fm  i 

small  bonj  pointa;,  reaemldiiig  dattic 

a^h,  mierpoHd  betweeo  the  foguior  L 

Teamer  met  with  an  mditiiloaL  wiiOM  ' 

eotuatrwd  foor  lopermuiiira] 

ran£««l  tn  the  aame  line  wUh  I 

the  right  fide,  and  one  on  the  left    hi 

aupemnmerarf  teeth  aie  not  ill  the  aaoie  [^ 

Uie  re»t :  they  may  be  directly  behind  IImI 

or  scattered  gter  tbe  rfxjf  of  the  mcMith, 

fyrt  recites  a  erase,  in  which  there  wmtt  1l 

teeth  in  each  jaw.    S  upemumer&ry  teeiJi  t 

frequpiilly  noticet*  in  the  upper  jaw  than  iha  I 
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which  a  canine  tooth  ffrew  in  the  substance  of 
the  nasal  process  of  the  jawbone  below  the  or- 
bit.* 

Another  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  ascent 
of  the  permanent  teeth  is  an  inaccordance  of 
time  or  manner,  in  th^  absorption  of  the  fangs 
of  the  first  set  of  teeth,  and  the  protrusion  of 
those  of  the  second  set.  As  the  latter  fangs  are 
thrown  forth,  the  former,  in  all  cases  of  regu- 
larity, are  carried  away :  and  hence  the  perma- 
nent teeth,  pressed  forward  by  the  gradual  pro- 
longation of  their  fangs,  bear  before  them  the 
mere  crowns  of  the  shedding-tceth,  and  find 
Uttle  resistance  to  their  ascent.  In  former  edi- 
tions, the  author  referred  to  these  circumstances 
in  proof  of  the  Yascularity  of  the  teeth ;  observ- 
ing that,  as  the  fangs  pullulate  from  the  bodies 
of  the  teeth,  the  latter  parts  must  have  vessels. 
The  truth  is,  however,  tnat  the  fangs  are  formed 
from  the  vessels  of  the  prolongations  of  the 
pulp.]  Now,  if  the  fangs  of  the  upper  set  be 
not  sufficiently  carried  off,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  crown  of  the  teeth  be  not  sufficiently  de- 
tached and  set  at  Uberty,  as  the  under  set,  or 
any  narti^lar  teeth  in  the  under  set,  press  for- 
ward, the  latter  must  necessarily  be  thrown  out 
of  their  proper  line,  and  rise  within,  or  without, 
or  wherever  they  can  force  their  way. 

The  second  set  of  teeth  is  also  wider  than  the 
first ;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  bi- 
cu^idati,  which  from  this  very  circumstance 
rise  under  the  shedding  molares,  every  single 
tooth  in  its  ascent  must  be  opposed  to  more 
than  a  single  tooth  above  it ;  whence  another 
source  of  (ufficulty,  and  often  of  irregularity.  In 
consequence  of  all  which,  it  is  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  more  fre- 
quent instances  of  deranged  or  misshapen  teeth 
than  actually  occur  to  us.  And  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  the  necessity  of  a  close  and  skilful 
watch  over  them  during  the  shedding  season, 
■o  as  to  remove  any  of  the  first  set  when  they 
form  an  undue  degree  of  resistance  to  the  per- 
manent, and  have  a  tendency  to  throw  them 
oat  of  their  proper  hue  ;  and  any  of  the  sec- 
ond set  that  may  exceed  their  proper  number, 
andf  by  their  surplus,  crowd  and  misplace  the 
rest. 

and  the  cutting  and  canine  teeth  are  more  com- 
monly redundant  than  the  molar.— See  Andral, 
AaaL  PathoL,  t  iL,  p.  263.— Ed. 

*  Annot  Acad.,  torn,  i.,  p.  54.  The  reference  of 
theM  various  cases  simuly  to  redundance  of  cal- 
careous matter,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  in- 
amoch  as  no  redundant  tooth  can  be  formed  with- 
out some  peculiarity  in  the  pulp.  An  extraordinary 
Bomber  m  teeth  may  occur  under  three  circum- 
stances :  the  milk-teeth  may  not  drop  out  in  pro- 
portion as  the  permanent  ones  rise;  2dly,  true 
sopemumerary  teeth  may  be  formed ;  3dly,  a  sec- 
ond development  of  the  saaie  tooth  may  take 
place.  The  first  case  requires  no  comment;  in 
the  second,  there  may  be  either  an  aggregation  of 
several  germs,  and  the  supernumerary  teeth  united 
to  the  regular  one ;  or  these  may  be  completely 
separated  from  it ;  nr  a  prolongation  may  be  sent 
OD  from  the  regular  tootn,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  being  double.— See  Andral,  Anat  PathoL,  t.  ii., 
p.  963. — Ed. 


SPECIES  V. 

ODONTIA  EDENTULA. 

TOOTHLESSNESS. 

LOSS  OR  WANT  OF  TEKTH. 

This  is  also  a  very  common  afiection,  and 
offers  the  following  varieties : — 

a  Peculiaris.  From  constitutioaal  defect' 

/J  A  vi  extrinscca.       Prom  external  violence. 
y  A  carie.  From  decay. 

6  Senilium.  From  old  age. 

As  the  teeth  are  often  produced  supernumcr- 
ously,  so  are  they  oAen  naturally  deficient  in 
niunber.  [Sometunes  the  germs  of  the  perma- 
nAt  teeth  are  either  wanting,  or  are  not  devel- 
oped, and  then  the  milk-teeth  are  in  certain  in- 
stances not  shed  during  life,  but  merely  dimin- 
ish in  size  from  the  effect  of  a  larger  attrition 
than  what  they  were  designed  to  bear.  In  other 
cases  the  milk-teeth  are  shed  as  usual,  but  not 
replaced.  Lastly,  examples  occur,  in  which  no 
teeth  whatever  are  produced,  and  individuals 
have  been  known  to  reach  a  very  advanced  age, 
without  ever  having  had  a  tooth  in  their  mouths. 
If  the  edge  of  the  jaws  of  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of 
a  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence,  like  the  hard 
substance  noticed  in  infants  which  have  not  yet 
cut  their  teeth ;  or  like  what  is  reproduced  in 
old  persons,  or  that  which  always  exists  in  rumi- 
nant animals  in  the  places  where  their  jaws  are 
naturally  destitute  of  teeth. — (Andraij  Anat.' 
Pathol.,  t.  ii.,  p.  261 .)  But,  the  absence  of  teeth' 
in  man  may  be  only  partial ;  and,  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  de- 
fect in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  teeth.]  The 
dentes  sapientie,  which  are  the  last  cut,  are 
those  which  are  most  frequently  not  produced 
at  all ;  however,  there  is  hardly  any  particular 
tooth  that  has  not  sometimes  failed  m  its  devel- 
opment. This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
bicuspidati,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
a  person  in  whom  one,  two,  or  more  of  these, 
have  never  made  their  appearance.  But  it  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  the  incisors,  particularly 
of  the  lower  jaw  :  and  Mr.  Fox  refers  to  an  in- 
stance, in  which  this  defect  appertained  to  sev- 
eral individuals  of  the  same  family,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  cut  these  incisors.  [In  one  example 
on  record,  there  were  onlv  four  permanent  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  and  in  another,  only  a  single  inci- 
sor in  the  upper  jaw.J^Fox  on  the  Teeth.  Sa- 
battery  AnaJt.,  tom.  i.,  p.  78.) 

But  *  the  other  vaneties  of  cause  are  more 
obvious  and  common  :  being 

Violence,  by  which  they  are  suddenly  mis- 
placed, or  knocked  out ; 

Caries,  or  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
sheaths,  by  which  they  become  loosened  in  their 
•sockets;  and 

The  natural  absorption  of  their  sockets  in 
advanced  life. 

In  many  instances,  therefore,  the  separated 
teeth  are  in  a  sound  state ;  and,  in  a  lew  in- 
stances, where  the  alveolus  is  also  perfect,  and 
the  tooth  has  only  been  out  of  it  for  an  hour  oi 
two,  so  that  its  Uving  principle  has  not  alto- 
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gether  ceased,  it  may  be  replaced,  and  will  take 
a  fresh  hold  and  become  gerviceable  for  many 
years ;  though  it  rarely,  perhaps  never,  forms 
so  firm  and  permanent  an  attachment  as  before 
the  accident  which  threw  it  out. 

Mr.  Hunter  extended  this  mode  of  supply  to 
a  transplantation  of  teeth  from  other  persons  : 
and,  at  one  time,  this  method  also  was  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  practice.  Too 
much  caution,  however,  cannot  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  the  health  of  the  individual  by 
whom  the  scion  tooth  is  to  be  furnished ;  for 
syphilis,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  transplanted 
at  the  same  time.  As  an  instructive  case  upon 
this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  the  following,  draini 
up  by  Dr.  Watson,  and  inserted  in  the  Medical 
Transactions.— (Vol  iii.  art.  xx.)  An  incisor 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  from  an  unknown  cause, 
becoming  carious  in  a  young  unmarried  lady 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  was  extractea, 
and  the  place  very  dexterously  supplied  by  a 
like  tooth  from  another  young  woman,  who, 
upon  examination  for  the  purpose,  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health.  The  scion  tooth  very  rap- 
idly took  a  firm  hold,  and  soon  bid  fair  to  be  of 
ffreat  service  and  ornament.  In  about  a  month, 
fiowever,  the  mouth  became  painful,  the  gums 
inflamed,  discoloured,  and  ulcerated.  The  ul- 
ceration spread  very  fast,  the  gums  of  the  upper 
jaw  were  corroded,  and  the  alveoli  left  bare. 
Before  the  end  of  another  month,  the  ulcera- 
,tion  stretched  outwardly  under  the  upper  lip 
and  nose,  and  inwardly  to  the  cheeks  and  throat, 
which  were  corroded  by  large,  deep,  and  fetid 
sores.  The  alveoli  soon  became  carious,  sev- 
eral of  the  teeth  gradually  dropped  out,  and  at 
length  the  transplanted  tooth,  which  haid  hith- 
erto remained  firm  in  its  place. 

About  this  time  blotches  appeared  in  the  face, 
neck,  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  several  of 
which  became  painful  and  extensive  ulcers  ;  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever,  apparentlv  hectic, 
was  excited  ;  a  copious  and  fetid  discharge 
flowed  from  the  mouth  and. throat,  which  im- 
peded sleep ;  and  the  soreness  of  the  fauces  pre- 
vented a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  from  being 
swallowed. 

The  wisest  plan  would  probably  have  been  to 
have  commenced  from  the  first  with  a  mercu- 
rial process,  before  the  system  had  been  so  far 
debilitated,  and  the  general  health  so  deeply 
encroached  upon,  as  to  render  any  plan  of  very 
little  use.  An  antiseptic  course,  however,  of 
bark  and  other  tonics,  was  first  tried  and  perse- 
vered in,  till  found  to  be  of  no  service  whatever ; 
and  calomel  pills  in  an  alterative  proportion  were 
then  had  recourse  to  in  their  stead.  This  plan 
was  found  to  soften  every  symptom,  and  totally 
to  eradicate  many ;  but  the  bowels  were  soon 
affected  with  severe  pain  and  purging  ;  and  the 
calomel  was  exchanged  for  strong  mercurial - 
ointment ;  which,  from  the  present  debility  of 
the  patient,  soon  produced  a  like  effect,  and  an 
effect  that  could  not  be  corrected  by  opium  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  the 
experiment,  'llie  person  from  whom  the  tooth 
had  been  taken,  had,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued in  perf«H;t  health ;  and,  upon  a  minute 


inspection,  as  well  of  the  sexual  organs  m  of 
the  mouth,  evinced  not  the  slightest  ayphilitk 
aflTection. 

The  case  is  mysterious,  and  leaves  much 
ground  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon.  If 
It  be  difficult  to  conceive  it  to  have  been 
syphilitic,  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  it  to 
have  been  any  thing  else.  But  the  grand  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  it,  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  that  of  the  wariest  caution,  and  a  caution 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  in  remedying 
a  deficiency  of  teeth  by  transplantation. 

Other  cases  might  be  advanced,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Hunter,  partial  to  his  ovm  in- 
vention, endeavoured  to  account  for  most  of 
these  upon  the  principle  of  local  irritation  ex- 
citing remote  evils,  or  universal  sympathy.  Yet 
the  cases  of  mischief  have  been  so  severe  and 
numerous,  that  the  practice  has  long  fallen  into 
great  disrepute. 

A  transfer,  however,  of  the  mere  crowns  or 
bodies  of  sound  teeth,  with  the  fangs  filed  ofi^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  productive  of  the 
same  evil  effects ;  and  hence  tnese  may  be  con- 
veniently made  use  of  when  the  body  of  one  or 
more  teeth  has  been  destroyed  by  cafies,  while 
the  fan^  have  remained  sound :  for,  by  screw- 
ing a  piece  of  cold  wire  into  the  crown  of  the 
scion  tooth,  and  boring  a  hole  into  the  fang  of 
the  lost  tooth,  the  former  may  be  made  to  take 
a  firm  hold  without  any  attacliment  to  the  ad- 
joining teeth ;  and,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the 
selection,  it  will  make  the  best  match,  and  pro- 
duce the  most  perfect  supply,  that  human  ait 
can  bestow. 

When  natural  teeth  are  not  employed,  the 
dentist  has  recourse  to  artificial  teeth,  commonly 
obtained  from  the  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus; 
though,  in  order  to  confer  a  greater  durability, 
they  have  of  late  years  been  ingeniously  fonneid 
of  a  composition  of  porcelain  earth,  properij 
modelled  and  burnt. 


SPECIES  VI. 

ODONTIA  INCRUSTANS. 

TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH. 

THE    TEETH     INCRUSTED    WITH     EXTRANEOUS 
MATTER. 

The  teeth  are  always  subject  to  be  cor* 
ered  over  with  layers  of  an  earthy  mateiiaU 
secreted  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  saliva,  and 
denominated  tartar. 

Simple  as  this  substance  seems  to  be,  no 
very  clear  explanation,  either  of  its  origin  or 
character,  has  hitherto  been  given.  According 
to  Professor  Berzelius  {Animal  Ckymiatry, 
p.  62),  tartar,  when  it  first  settles  on  the  teetn, 
IS  mere  hardened  mucus  :  "  but  during  the  de- 
struction of  the  mucus,*'  says  he,  "  we  insensi- 
bly trace  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  enamel  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  sometimes  increased  to  a 
crust  of  the  thickness  of  from  a  fourth  to  the 
half  of  a  line  :  and  in  this  state  it  contains,  be- 
sides the  phosphate,  about  a  fifth  part  of  its 
weight  of  mucus,  which  has  been  exsiccated  w 
the  earthy  mass." 
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ThrUr  of  the  teeth,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  analyzed,  consists  of  concrete  or  dried 
eaiiTa,  hardened  by  its  own  earthy  materials. 
Kb  it  flows  from  the  salivary  ducts,  it  is  always 
jund  most  accmnulated  around  those  teeth 
which  are  situated  nearest  to  their  openings. 
In  some  persons  the  saliva  is  more  loaded  with 
earthy  materials  than  in  others  ;  for,  while  some 
have  very  tittle  trouble  in  keeping  their  teeth 
from  thisdepoeite,  in  others  it  forms  so  copiously, 
that  nothing,  but  an  unremitted  attention,  will 
preserre  their  teeth  from  being  covered  with  it. 

While  this  material  continues  soft,  it  has  a 
yellowish  appearance  ;  but,  as  it  hardens,  it 
changes  to  a  dark  brown. or  a  black ;  and  often, 
in  children,  to  a  dark  green.  By  degrees  the 
teeth  lose  all  their  beauty  to  the  eye,  the  gums 
are  detached  from  their  respective  necks,  are 
irritated  and  inflamed ;  the  alveolar  processes 
of  the  teeth  are  exposed,  absorption  takes  place, 
and  the  teeth  become  loosened ;  while  the 
breath  is  loaded  with  a  disagreeable  fetor,  from 
the  decomposition  of  such  a  mass  of  animal 
matter.  In  some  cases  the  accumulation  has 
been  so  enormous,  as  to  be  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
teeth  {Berimore,  p.  56),  or  to  cover  the  whole 
nnge  of  teeth,  and  unite  them  into  a  soUd 
heap. — {Eustachiut^  Tract,  de  Deniibus,  cap. 
zxix.     StoelcTf  Beobachiungen^  dec.,  N.  3.) 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  prevent  so  foul  a  dis- 
figurement The  daily  use  of  a  tooth-brush  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  tooth-powders,  will  in  most 
cases  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  basis 
of  these  powders  is  of  httle  importance,  pro- 
vided they  contain  nothing  that  may  injure  the 
enamel.  Pulverized  fish-shells,  cuttle-fish-bone, 
boles,  bark,  myrrh,  mastic,  soot,  and  charcoal, 
may  be  used  with  equal  advantage,  according  to 
the  fancy ;  and  when  an  odour  is  wished  for,  it 
may  be  obtained  from  ambergris  or  orris-root. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  powder 
be  innocent  in  its  quality,  and  impalpable  in  its 
reduction. 

If  the  tartar  yield  not  to  these  means,  the 
milder  acids  may  be  appUcd.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  there  are  but  four  known  acids 
for  which  the  lime  of  the  teeth  has  a  stronger 
attraction  than  for  the  phosphoric,  with  which 
it  is  combined ;  and  these  four  are,  the  oxalic, 
sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  succinic.  From  these, 
therefore,  we  ought  sedulously  to  abstain  ;  but 
most  of  the  rest  mav  be  used  very  harmlessly, 
and  win  often  be  found,  by  the  friction  of  a 
tooth-brush,  to  dissolve  the  tartar  of  the  teeth 
without  making  the  least  impression  upon  their 
substance.* 

Bat  if  the  deposite  still  bid  defiance  to  our 


*  In  recommending  the  use  of  the  milder  acids, 
the  author  has  not  duly  considered  their  effect 
upon  the  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  bone,  snd  still  more 
freely  into  that  of  the  enamel,  of  the  teeth.  Were 
the  teeth  composed  entirely  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
then  Ctttainly  the  weak  adds  could  do  no  harm ; 
bot  as  the  fact  is  otherwise,' their  use  is  &r  from 
being  commendable.    Two  of  the  acids  most  fre- 


exertions,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  operation 
of  scaling ;  and  the  gums  afterward  be  washed 
with  some  pleasant  astringent  lotion. 

In  India,  the  accumulation  of  tartar  is  pre- 
vented by  an  application  named  mitcee^  which 
produces  indeed  a  black  jet  upon  the  teeth,  but 
leaves  the  enamel  untouched,  while  it  destroys 
the  tartar  and  hardens  the  gums.  Its  ingre- 
dients are  not  known. 

SPECIES  vn. 

ODONTIA  EXCRESCENS. 
EXCRESCENT  GUMS. 

THB     8UBSTANCB     OF    THE    SURROUNDING    OUMS 
BXCRESCENT. 

Not  only  by  the  concrete  deposite  called 
tartar,  are  the  teeth  occasionally  incrusted  and 
buried,  but  sometimes  by  a  prurient  growth  of 
the  substance  of  their  own  gums,  which,  from 
diflferent  circumstances,  appears  under  the  two 
following  forms: 


a  Spongiosa. 

Scurvy  of  the  gums. 
0  Extuberans. 

Extuberant  gums. 


Fungous,    or    spongy 

gums. 
With  distinct  extuber- 

ances  on  the  surface. 


The  gums  sometimes  assume  a  soft,  fungous, 
or  spongy  appearance:  and  this  too,  as  Mr. 
Hunter 'nas  observed  (Diseases  of  the  Teethy  ch. 
iii.),  in  persons  who  are  in  all  other  respects  per- 
fectly well :  snd  this  case,  though  vulgarly  called 
a  scurvy  of  the  gums,  is  distinctly  an  idiopathic 
affection.  It  may,  however,  be  symptomatic  of 
dyspepsy,  or  some  other  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
or  some  equally  remote  organ ;  or  the  result  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  alveoli,  or  teeth  themselves  ; 
and,  unquestionably,  it  may  appear  as  a  symp- 
tom of  porphyra,  or  real  scurvy,  affecting  the 
system  generally. 

If  the  cra^y  stump  of  a  tooth  be  the  source 
of  irritation,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  cure 
till  the  relic  of  the  tooth  be  removed :  and,  if 
the  socket  be  in  fault,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expose  and  examine  it.  But,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  disease  originates  in  the  gums,  and 
depends  upon  a  lax  state  of  their  texture,  scar- 
ification, freely  and  repeatedly  made  use  of,  w^ill 
be  the  best,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only 
remedy.  It  disgorges  the  overloaded  vessels, 
and  leads  both  to  immediate  ease  and  a  radical 
cure.  I  have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  scarification  into  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  often  partakes  of  the  irritation, 
and  is  puckered  into  wrinkles  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness, that  cannot  endure  the  slightest  touch. 
After  scarification,  the  gums  and  mouth  should 
be  washed  with  some  warm  and  resinous  tinc- 
ture, as  that  of  bark  and  myrrh  ;  and  be  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  the  friction  of  a  tooth-brush. 


quently  employed  in  medicine,  are  seriously  de- 
structive or  the  teeth,  though  not  enumerated  in 
the  author's  list  of  those  which  are  calculated  to 
decompose  the  teeth.  When  a  tooth  is  steeped  in 
dilutea  muriatic  acid  its  earthy  matter  is  dissolved, 
and  the  animal  substance,  with  which  it  was 
united,  left  in  a  flexible  state,  and  of  the  shape  of 
the  perfect  tooth.  What  chvmist  is  unaware  that 
diluted  nitric  acid  vrill  dissolve  the  enamel  T— Er. 
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and  some  astringent  tooth-powder,  in  the  choice 
of  which  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  please  his 
own  fancy ;  though,  perhaps,  the  best  are  those 
prepared  from  several  of  the  more  astringent 
funguses,  and  especially  the  cynomorion  cocci- 
neum  of  Linn^us,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  fungu*  MellUensi$.  And,  if  this  plan  be  not 
sufficiently  stimulant,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wash  the  mouth  and  gums  with  a  very  dUute 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  to  apply  it, 
with  a  pencil-brush,  to  the  ^rums  alone  in  a  much 
stron&:er  state.  Dr.  Pans  recommends  as  a 
dentifrice,  equal  parts  of  powdered  catechu  and 
bark,  with  one  fourth  the  quantity  of  powdered 
myrrh. 

The  extuberant  excrescence,  which  forms 
our  second  variety,  is  sometimes  firm  and  un- 
yielding, rising  into  distinct  and  hardened  knobs, 
mstead  of  assuming  the  appearance  of  soft  and 
spongy  germinations.  In  these  cases,  the  gen- 
eral texture  and  consistence  is  that  of  the  gums 
themselves  :  and  the  only  radical  cure  consists 
in  extirpating  them  with  the  knife,  a  ligature, 
or  caustic.  Even  after  extirpation,  they  are 
very  liable  to  grow  again,  and  with  great  obsti- 
nacy and  perseverance.  Mr.  Hunter  mentions 
a  case,  in  which  they  were  reproduced  six  times, 
as  he  suspected,  from  a  cancerous  disposition. 
They  are  also,  in  general,  largely  supplied  with 
bloodvessels,  which  often  produce  a  trouble- 
some hemorrhage  after  the  operation  ;  [for,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  observes  {Natural  Hist,  of  the 
TeetK  P-  170,  3d  edit.),  arteries,  going  to  in- 
creased parts,  are  themselves  increased,  and, 
becoming  diseased,  have  not  the  contractile 
power  of  a  sound  artery. 

Excrescences  from  ihe  gums  sometimes  have 
BO  cancerous  an  appearance,  that  surgeons  are 
fearful  of  meddling  with  them.  Here  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  extremely  valuable  to 
the  practitioner ;  namely,  that  when  the  swel- 
lings arise  at  once  from  the  gum,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  diseased  part,  they  have  no  ma- 
lignant disposition.  When,  however,  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  a  tumour  having  originated 
deeply  in  the  alveoli,  the  teeth,  perfect  as  they 
may  be  in  appearance,  must  be  sacrificed,  as 
well  as  the  alveolar  process  itself.  The  worst 
diseases  of  the  gums,  as  Mr.  C.  Bell  has  re- 
marked, do  not  proceed  from  the  irritation  of 
bad  teeth.  We  frequently  see,  indeed,  a  carious 
tooth  attended  with  ulcer  and  ffumbile,  abscess 
of  the  jaw,  funffous  tumour  of  the  gums,  and 
even  necrosis  of  the  bone.  We  find  the  pain 
of  the  inflammation  equal  to  that  of  tic  aou- 
ioureux  :  but  the  case  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
point  of  danger,  with  the  tumour,  which  has  a 
deeper  source,  and  is  freouently  seen  growing 
up  beneath  sound  teeth.  The  hemorrhage  that 
follows  its  removal  may  generalljr  be  stopped 
with  a  dossil  of  lint,  dipped  in  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  and  pressed  iiito  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.* 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  many  cases 
on  record,  which  are  described  as  malignant 


*  See  C.  Bell*s  Surgical  Obs.,  vol  i.,p.  413,  &c., 
and  Gibson*s  Institutes  of  Surgery,  voL  ii.,  p.  333. 


diseases  of  the  gums,  and  as  having  piOfsd 
fatal,  by  extending  themselves  up  to  the  btM 
of  the  brain,  were,  in  fact,  fungous  di 
the  antrum.*] 


GENUS  II. 

PTYALISMUS. 

PTYALISM. 

INVOLUNTARY  FLOW   OF    SALIVA  FROM    TBI 
MOUTH. 

Thb  saliva  issues  from  three  distinct  sett  of 
glands,  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the 
mouth,  as  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  tod 
the  sublingual ;  [and,- according  to  Berrelios,  a 
quantity  of  it  equal  to  1000,  consists  of  water 
992-9 ;  a  pecuhar  animal  matter  2-9  ;  mucus 
1-4  ;  alkalme  muriates  1-7  ;  lactate  of  soda  and 
animal  matter  0-9  ;  pure  soda  0-2.— ( JIfifiC.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  242.)  What  Berzelius  sen 
down  as  mucus,  is  considered  by  Professor 
Thomson  and  Dr.  Bostock  to  be  albumen. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  when  inciner^ 
ated,  affords  a  large  portion  of  phosphmte  of 
lime.  The  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  derived  from 
its  gradual  decomposition  upon  them  The 
recent  investigations  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
however,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
the  physiological  proem,  prove  saliva  to  be  a 
more  compound  nuid  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed ;  and  one  of  their  principal  discoveries 
IS,  that  the  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  a  most  9Ctxn 
poison,  combined  with  potass,  enters  into  its 
composition.  Its  solid  contents  are  found  to 
be,  according  to  some  chymists,  7  in  1000  parts, 
but,  according  to  others,  1-25  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  sahva  secreted  daily  is  considerable. 
Nuck  and  Lanzoni  estimated  it  at  a  pound  in 
twelve  hours ;  Mr.  Cruickshank  at  a  pound  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  it  must  vary  accordiaf 
to  circumstances.  The  secretion  is  more  co- 
pious in  children  and  old  persons,  than  in  adulti ; 
in  cold,  than  in  warm  climates ;  in  the  day,  thai 
in  the  niffht.  The  smell  or  sight  of  any  agree- 
able food  makes  the  saliva  flow  into  the  moa0L 
with  surprising  rapidity.  The  same  effect  re- 
sults from  the  irritation  of  smoking  tobacco; 
and  from  that  of  bitter,  sour,  or  salt  substance! 
in  the  mouth.  The  habit  of  frequently  ejectnw 
spittle  from  the  mouth  renders  an  augmenteiS 
secretion  of  it  necessary.  A  person's  talking 
much  has  a  similar  consequence  ;  and  so  lane 
is  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  mealS| 
that  Sabatier  saw  a  soldier,  who,  at  'theee 
periods,  used  to  wet  several  towels  with  what 
was  discharged  from  a  fistula  cominunicattng 
with  the  parotid  duct,  t    In  disease,  the  secretion 


*  For  examples  of  the  fatal  ravages  of  sohm  die- 
eases  of  the  glims,  consult  J.  Bell's  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  iii. ;  C.  BelPs  Quarterly  Report,  voL 
i. ;  Hill,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  No.  61; 
and  Gibson,  in  Philadelphia  Joum.,  vol.  ii. 

t  Trait6  d'Anat.,  tom.  ii..  p.  171.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  lately  met  with  a  similar 
case,  in  which  the  more  soud  and  grateful  the 
nature  of  the  food  was,  the  more  copiously  ww 
the  secretion  of  saliva  carried  on ;  but  when  the 
masscters  and  tongue  were  at  rest,  and  no  stimulni 
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of  salira  is  sometimes  increased;  sometimes^ 
almost  suppressed.]  Its  office  is  twofold :  that 
of  moistemng  the  mouth  in  combination  with  a 
small  portion  of  mucus  secreted  by  the  labial  and 
buccal  glands,  and  that  of  contributing  to  the  di- 
gestion of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  irritating  passions, 
and  especially  of  violent  rage,  it  assumes  s 
frothy  appearance,  and  in  many  animals  becomes 
pononous.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  become  so 
sometimes  in  man  himself.  * 

When  the  saliva  is  secreted  in  a  healthy  pro- 
portion, and  the  various  muscles  of  the  mouth 
perform  their  proper  office,  it  is  never  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth,  unless  voluntarily ; 
bat  passes  readily  from  the  fauces  into  the 
(Baopoagus.  But  it  may  be  secreted  immoder- 
ately, or  the  muscles  of  deglutition  may  not 
{Hoperly  perform  their  functions :  and,  in  either 
case,  the  saliva  will  flow  from  the  mouth  in- 
▼olontarily,  accompanied  with  a  specific  differ- 
ence of  symptoms.  And  hence  ptyalism,  as 
%  graus,  offers  the  two  following  species  of 


Salivation. 
Drivelling. 


1.  Ptyalismus  Acutus. 
1. Iners. 


SPECIES  I. 

PTYAUSMUS  ACUTUS. 

SALIVATION. 

l!fCBBA8|J>  SBCSBTION   OP    SALIVA  PROM  AN  IN- 
CBBASBD  ACTION  OP  THB  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Ajr  increased  action  of  the  salivary  glands, 
pradnctive  of  salivaibn,  occurs  not  unfrequently 
as  m  sytaptom  of  some  other  disorder ;  and  a 
symptom  that  in  many  cases  proves  highly  salu- 
taij,  and  even  critical :  as  in  fevers  of  various 
kmdB,  exanthema,  of  which  Dr.  Perceval  of 
DuMin  writes  me  word,  he  has  had  instances 
in  miliaria  with  transparent  vesicles,  in  jaundice, 
and  dn^wy ;  and  other  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  the  author's  Nosology.  It  often  takes 
plaee  also  in  suppressed  discharges  of  various 
kinds,  as  those  of  menstruation,  perspiration, 
and  mine,  and  is  occasionally  found  a  useful 
aobstitute.  But  as  in  all  these  cases  it  is  a 
Bwre  concomitant  or  dependant  affection,  we 
■oat  defer  our  consideration  of  it  in  these  re- 
lationi,  till  we  come  to  the  diseases  themselves, 
of  which  it  is  a  svmntom  or  sequel. 

The  salivary  glands  are  directly  excited  to  an 
increased  action  by  atimulants,  or  sialagogues, 
as  they  are  called,  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
nnmeroos  plants  endowed  with  this  power,  which 
in  their  roots,  bark,  or  leaves,  contain  a  warm, 
acrid  iuice  :  as  tobacco,  mezereon,  pyrethrum, 
at  pelutory  of  Spain  ;  pimpinella  taxifraga^  or 
smaller  bumet  saxifrage ;  imperatoria,  or  master- 
wort.  Simple  mechanical  pressure,  produced 
by  the  mandocation  of  any  hard  substance,  as 
when  we  eat  a  dry  biscuit,  is  also  a  stimulant 

wwpresent,  it  ceased  altogether.    During  meals, 
h0  foimd  the  saliva  alkaline;  at  other  periods, 
•cad.— Ed. 
*  Hoffinan,  Diss,  de  Salirl  ejusque  Morbis, 


of  the  same  kind ;  far  less  active  indeed,  but 
highly  useful  in  its  effect,  as  tending  to  resolve 
the  substance  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 
Dentition  is  a  common  cause,  at  whatever  time 
the  teeth  be  produced.  Even  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  another  organ,  with  which  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  closely  connected  by  continuity 
or  sympathy,  will  often  lead  to  a  like  effect. 
Mr.  Powell  has  given  an  interesting  instance 
of  this  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Medical  Trans,  of  the 
Colle^.  A  piece  of  wool,  accustomed  to  be 
worn  m  the  ear,  hod  imperceptibly  slid  into  the 
meatus  auditorius,  and  for  upwards  of  two  years 
stimulated  the  organ  without  being  suspected  ; 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  patient 
discharged  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
saliva  daily.  The  ear  itself  at  this  time  became 
painful,  and  was  examined ;  the  piece  of  wool 
was  detected,  and  extracted  in  a  very  offensive 
state  ;  and  the  salivation  in  a  short  time  entirely 
subsided.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  frequent  ac- 
companiment of  pregnancy  ;  as  it  is  occasionally 
of  some  other  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testinal canal ;  in  which  last  case  it  frequently 
betrays  its  source  by  a  saccharine  taste.  [In 
some  cases,  the  cause  is  obscure.  The  editor 
knows  a  gentleman,  who  had  several  annual 
and  tedious  attacks  of  a  very  debilitating  ptyal- 
ism, the  reason  of  which  was  b^  no  means  ap- 
parent from  any  particularity  m  the  previous 
state  of  his  health,  or  in  his  regimen  ;  and  M. 
Ribes  mentions  a  porter  at  the  nospital  for  in- 
valid soldiers  at  Paris,  who  was  annoyed  for  six 
weeks  with  a  salivation,  that  used  to  increase 
in  such  a  degree  at  night,  that  the  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth  might  have  been  compared  to 
a  shower  of  very  clear  water.**  No  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  the  complaint.] 

Generally  speaking,  however,  though  not  al- 
ways, an  increased  flow  of  saliva  from  any  of 
ihe  above  causes  is  of  such  short  duration,  ard 
M>  easily  removed  when  troublesome,  that  it  is 
rarely  the  subject  of  medical  attention  ;  and  Jie 
only  varieties  to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  are 
l>articuUirly  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  following : 

d  Hydrargyratus.  Poduced  by  the  use  of 

Mercunal  salivation.         mercury  or  its  prep- 
arations. 
;?  Sensitivus.  Produced  by  the  si^t. 

Mouth-watering.  smell,  or  thought  of 

agreeable  friod. 
y  Mellitus.  Accompanied   with   a 

Sweet-spittle.  sweet  or  mucilagi- 

nous taste. 


*  See  Diet  des  Sciences  MM.,  torn,  xlix.,  p. 
159.  M.  Andral  could  detect  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  salivary  glands  of  a  man,  who  had 
liad  a  ptyalism  of  long  duration  from  no  evident 
cause.— Anat.  Pathol.,  torn,  i.,  p.  345.  M.  Rayer 
lelates  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  24,  who  for 
rnany  years,  without  any  obvious  cause,  had  an 
attack  ofprofuse  salivation  every  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  complaint  generally  continued  36  or 
48  hours,  the  quantity  of  fluid  excreted  amounting 
to  several  pints  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  Opium 
and  quinine  had  no  effect  in  relieving  the  disorder: 
liut  it  was  finally  cured  by  the  sulicarbonate  of 
inxL^Joam.  de  Chimie  M^,  Avril,  1833.) 
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Quicksilver,  in  whatever  mode  introduced  into 
the  system,  whether  by  the  skin,  the  stomach, 
or  the  lungs,  uniformly  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands,  and  produces  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva  :  and  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  only 
substance  we  know  of,  which,  introduced  inter- 
nally, universally  acts  in  this  manner.  Nitric 
and  other  acids  have  been  suspected  to  produce 
a  like  operation. 

[The  author  of  this  work  and  Dr.  Paris,  how- 
ever, both  consider  the  opinion  groundless. 
Yet,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Scott,  if 
the  nitro-munatic  acid,  lotion,  or  bath,  be  em- 
ployed to  a  certain  extent,  tenderness  in  the 
palate  and  mouth,  and  ptyalism,  are  sometimes 
produced ;  but  without  any  offensive  smell  of 
the  breath  or  loosening  of  the  teeth,  as  from 
mercury.  These  effects  were  excited  in  him- 
self and  others,  and  he  had  seen  as  violent  a 
salivation  thus  raised,  as  he  had  ever  noticed 
from  mercury.]^Afei.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  viii., 
p.  183,  and  Beddoc^t  Contributioruy  p.  430.) 

Antimony  has  also  been  thought  by  a  few 
practitioners  to  have  some  siich  influence  upon 
the  salivary  glands.  "Dr.  James  lately  in- 
formed me,'*  sa^s  Sir  George  Baker  {Medical 
Trantoetioiu  of  the  College^  vol.  i.,  p.  378), 
"  that  for  sixteen  years  past  his  fever  powder 
has  contained  no  mercury  ;  and  yet,  that  within 
that  space  of  time,  he  has  known  at  least  six  in- 
stances of  a  salivation  raised  by  his  medicine. 
He  added,  that' the  patients  who  were  thus  sali- 
vated had  neither  their  teeth  loosened,  nor  their 
breath  made  ofiensive,  as  happens  in  a  mercurial 
ptyalism."  j*usch  tells  us  {Dissert,  de  An- 
tochiria,  Jen.,  1681),  that  he  has  occasionally  ob- 
served a  like  effect ;  as  does  Willich,  when  tar- 
tarized  antimony  has  been  employed.— (Bo/^tTt- 
^er,  N.  Magazin.,  band  viii.,  p.  252.)-— [Accord- 
mg  to  Dr.  Paris  {Pharmacdoffiay  vol.  i.,  p.  288, 
6th  edit.),  the  latter  medicme  in  nauseating 
doses  certainly  promotes  a  salivation  by  mer- 
cury ;  and  so  does  the  accidental  supervention 
of  any  disease  of  debility.  The  editor  has  seen 
in  the  Kiuj^'s  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons,  four  or 
Ave  cases  m  which  an  annoying  degree  of  saliva- 
tion proceeded  from  the  free  use  of  the  com- 
pound squill  pill.  A  similar  fact  is  recorded 
by  Quarim.]---(ilinma^v«r#ume«Pfac/.,Viennap, 
1786.)* 

Fronti  the  general  tendency  of  mercury  to  pro- 
duce this  specific  effect,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  working  quicksilver  mines,  as  those  of  Idria 
or  New  Spain,  are  almost  continually  in  a  state 
of  salivation :  and  when,  which  is  often  the  case, 
condemned  as  criminals  to  such  labour  for  life, 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  in  extreme  debil- 
ity and  emaciation,  with  stiff,  incurvated  limbs, 
total  loss  of  teeth,  and  equal  loss  of  appetite,  till 
death  in  a  few  years,  with  a  friendly  stroke,  puts 
a  period  to  their  sufferings.! 

*  The  list  of  medicinal  asents  capable  of  indu- 
cing salivation  might  easily  oe  increased  by  adding 
to  those  mentioned  m  the  text,  squills,  iodine,  and 
the  oxymuriate  of  gold.  We  have  seen  excessive 
ptyalism  produced  also  by  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
line.— D. 

t  *'  Emaciation  ia  tlie  constant  attendant  of  a 


From  the  facility  with  which  quickaihrer 
evaporates,  and  combines,  not  oidy  with  other 
metals,  but  with  almost  all  other  substances,  and 
especially  with  many  of  the  elastic  gases,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  injury  is  often  suatained  by 
workmen  in  manufactories,  in  which  quicksilver 
is  occasionally  employed,  without  their  being  for 
a  long  time  aware  of  the  cause.  An  instance 
of  a  similar  kind  occurred  on  board  the  Triumph 
man-of-war,  which  had  received  on  board  thirty 
tons  of  quicksilver,  contained  in  leathern  bags 
of  fifty  pounds  each,  that  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  shore  at  Cadiz  from  the  wreck  of  two  Span- 
ish line-of-battle  ships,  that  had  been  lost  durinff 
a  storm  in  March,  1810.  The  bags  were  stowM 
in  the  hold,  and  other  low  parts  of  the  ahip;  bat 
being  saturated  with  seawator,  they  soon  de- 
cayed and  burst.  The  quicksilver,  thus  let 
loose,  was  collected  as  well  as  it  could  be,  and 
committed  to  proper  casks  :  but  much  of  it  esca- 
ped into  the  recesses  of  the  ship ;  and  not  a 
little  was  secreted  by  the  sailors,  who  amused 
themselves  with  it  in  various  ways.  TTie  quick- 
silver that  had  escaped  unnoticed  sunk  into  the 
bilge-water,  became  partially  decomposed,  and 
ascending  soon  after,  amidst  an  mtolcnble 
stench,  with  the  vapour  of  the  water,  coated 
every  metallic  substance  in  the  ship  with  a  black 
hue  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  affection 
of  the  mouth  took  place  among  the  men  and  offi- 
cers, to  such  an  extent,  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  became  severely  salivated,  and*did  not 
recover  till  the  ship,  being  carried  into  Gibialtir, 
was  docked  and  cleaned  to  its  lowest  planki. 

Mercury,  however,  produces  different  degrees 
of  effect  upon  different  constitutions  or  states  of 
the  body.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  it  Has  ex- 
erted no  sensible  influence  whatever  upon  the 
excretories  of  the  fauces :  in  others,  a  Teiy 
small  quantity  of  almost  any  of  its  preparatiom 
has  stimulated  them  at  once  to  a  copious  dis- 
charge. 

In  persons  of  a  highly  nervous  or  irritabk 
temperament,  I  have  Imown  salivation  produced 
by  a  single  dose  of  calomel ;  and  that  it  is  i 


times  caused  by  dressing  ulcers  with  red  pra- 
cipitate,  is  a  fact  mentioned  by  Hildanus,  and 
well  known  to  all  experienced  surffeona.  Ia 
scorbutic,  scrofulous,  and  other  debilitatad 
habits,  very  small  quantities  of  mercurr  wiO 
sometimes  act  in  the  same  manner ;  and  MBoe 
a  considerable  degree  of  caution  is  requiaita  m 
all  cases  of  this  kind.  Even  the  wcarinff  of  a 
leathern  girdle,  or  the  occasional  application  of 
white  precipitate  or  mercurial  ointment  to  ^ 
head  to  destroy  vermin,  has  often  excited  aalita- 
tion. 


mercurial  course.  In  producing  their  effects,  ^le^ 
curial  preparations,  whether  oxides,  chlorides, 
cyanides,  iodides,  or  any  other^  are  decompoaed, 
and  the  mercury,  in  a  metallic  form,  is  r*"^- 


thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  or 
deposited  in  the  glands  ana  bones.**  In  Hufebnd^ 
Journal  it  is  stated,  that  a  pelvis,  infiltrated  with 
mercury,  and  taken  from  a  young  woman  wiw 
died  of  syphilis,  is  preserved  in  the  Lubhen  Mu- 
seum of  Midwifery.— See  Thomson's  EUook  of 
Materia  Med.,  t.  i.,  p.  370—372. 


Gbw.  U.— Spb.  1.] 
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When  mercurial  salivation  is  produced,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  irritation, 
not  only  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  of  the  sys- 
tem generally.  The  common  course  of  symp- 
toms is  as  follows  :  the  mouth  feels  unusually 
hot,  and  is  sensible  of  a  coppery  or  metallic 
taste  ;  the  lingual  and  sublingual  glands  swell ; 
aphthous  vesicles  appear,  and  terminate  in  mi- 
nute and  offensive  ezulcerations ;  the  tongue 
tumefies  ;  the  throat  becomes  sore  ;  pyrezy  and 
sleeplessness  supervene,  and  are,  indeed,  often 
present  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease  ; 
while  in  idiosyncrasies,  or  habits  of  great  irrita- 
bility, we  frequently  find  the  surface  of  the  body 
wholly,  or  in  particular  parts,  reddened  with  a 
peculiar  erythematic  inflammation,  continuous 
or  in  patches,  to  which  the  name  of  hydrargyria 
has  been  given  by  some  writers,  and  that  of 
erythema  mercuriale  by  others.  [Gan^ene  and 
necrosis  may  be  the  consequences  of  immoder- 
ate mejcurial  salivation.  Large  sloughs  of  the 
parts  in  the  mouth  are  very  common.  CuUerier 
Las  seen  a  partial  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  and,  in  one  youns  woman, 
A  complete  necrosis  of  the  upper  and  lower  al- 
T^olaiy  arches.— (Die/,  des  Sctenees  Mid.,  tom. 
zlix.,  p.  455.)  The  editor  of  this  work  has  wit- 
nessed several  melancholy  exan^les  of  the  same 
kind.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means 
mercury  woduccs  its  effect  on  the  salivary 
■glands  Dr.  CuUen  attempted  one  explanation 
of  the  subject ;  namely,  that  *'  mercury  has  a 
particular  disposition  to  unite  with  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  that  such  salts  are  disposed  to  pass  off 
by  the  salivary  glands  more  copiously,  than  by 
any  other  excretion.'*  But,  as  Dr.  Murray  has 
remarked^  mercurv  has  not  any  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  this  kind.  Indeed,  if  it  had,  no  am- 
moniacal salts  are  mentioned,  either  by  Berze- 
Uos,  or  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  as  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  saliva.  Dr.  Cullen 
re^rds  mercury  as  nothing  more  than  a  general 
imtant,  operating  equally  upon  all  the  sensible 
and  moving  fibres  of  the  body,  and  hence  pow- 
crfally  operating  upon  all  the  oxcretories  of  the 
wftiUm,  without  havine  a  special  aflinity  to  one 
set  more  than  to  another.     "  It  proves  often," 

7s  he,  '*  diuretic ;  and  I  have  particular  proofs 
its  reaching  and  acting  upon  the  organs  of 
peitpinUion."*    Another  nypothesis  is  that  of 

•Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443.  Professor  A.  T. 
Thomson  entertains  a  similar  view : — "  Mercury,** 
mys  he,  "  in  whatever  form  it  ia  administered, 
SBd  in  whatever  manner  it  is  introduced  into  the 
living  body,  acts  as  an  excitant ;  a  febrilcbstate  of 
the  body  is  induced,  evidenced  both  by  the  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  pulse,  and  that  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and  also  by  sn  augmented  secretion  and  excretion 
cf  the  saliva.  It  is  this  febrile  excitement,  over- 
coming or  destroying  the  morbid  action  begun  and 
maintained  in  the  frame  by  the  introduction  of  the 
syphilitic  or  venereal  poison  into  it,  which  cures 
syphilis.  The  action  on  the  salivary  glands  is  only 
a  symptom  of  this  general  excitement,  induced  by 
mercorials,  and  not  in  itself  essential  to  their  cura- 
tive power:  it  may  not  be  produced  by  the  admm- 
istntion  of  mercurials,  and  yet  syphilis  may  be 
cmed  by  them.   In  this  case  the  mercurials  are 


Sir  Gilbert  Blane,*  who  considers  the  salivary 
glands  as  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  ramenla  of 
&e  bones,  because  lime  is  detected  in  the  saliva, 
and  even  concretes  on  the  teeth.  Mow,  as  mer- 
cury is  known  to  produce  an  active  absorption 
of  the  solids,  it  is  ingeniously  conceived,  that 
the  fact  in  some  measure  explains  its  effect  upon 
the  salivary  glands.  However,  as  the  kidneys 
and  other  excretory  glands  also  furnish  outlets 
for  the  old  particles  of  the  body,  and  yet  are  not 
affected  by  mercury  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
saUvary  glands,  this  theory  cannot  be  retained. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  the  same,  namely, 
that  mercury,  whether  it  possess  a  specific  affin- 
ity or  not  for  the  excretories  of  the  saliva,  acts, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  more  readily  and 
powerfully  upon  them  than  upon  any  other  ex- 
cretories whatever. 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  salivation  from  mercu- 
ry, our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  local  state 
of  the  fiiuces,  and  the  general  state  of  the  system. 

If  the  throat  be  not  much  inflamed,  acidulous 
gargles  and  acerb  fruits,  as  the  sloe,  may  be 
emplogred  with  great  advantage,  and  should  be 
used  freely  ;  but  if  there  be  considerable  irrita- 
tion, we  must  at  first  content  ourselves  with 
emollient  gargles  of  barley-water  or  quince- 
seeds  :t  and  in  either  case  employ,  at  the  same 
time,  purgatives  of  Epsom  or  other  neutral  salts. 
When  the  system  is  much  affected,  sulphur  and 
opium  have  been  strongly  recommended,  and 
seem  in  many  cases  to  nave  been  successful. 
The  former  i?  trusted  to,  chiefly  from  its  being 
well  known  to  diminish  the  activity  of  mercury 
out  of  the  body  ; — a  doubtful  reason,  however, 
for  our  employing  it  internally.t  The  latter  is 
certainly  of  considerable  use  in  allaying  the  gen- 
eral restlessness  and  irritation  of  the  system. 
The  free  exposure  of  the  patient  to  a  cool  pure 
air,  was  found  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pearson  to 
be  one  of  the  most  decided  means  of  checking 

Jrofuse  salivation.  The  diet  should  be  of  milk, 
t  may  also  be  added,  that  perhaps  there  is  no 
disease  in  which  the  Lisbon  dietdrink,  or  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  may  be  used 
with  better  effect.  Taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
quart  a  day,  it  carries  off  the  effects  of  the  poi- 
son, and  supports  the  system.^ 

nevertheless  taken  into  the  circulation,  for  they 
communicate  a  blue  appearance  to  silver  articles 
in  the  patients*  pockets.^  Elem.  of  Materia  Med., 
voL  i.,  p.  371. 

♦  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  Knowl- 
edge, vol.  iii.,  p.  112. 

t  As  a  gargle,  Dr.  Thomson  recommends  alco- 
hol or  brandy  and  water,  or  the  chloro-sodaic  solu- 
tion of  Labarraque  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  solution  to  four  of  water.  VoL  cit 
p.  375. 

{  It  is  remarked  by  Professor  A.  T.  Thomson, 
that  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging,  has  not  satisfied  them 
that  it  possesses  any  efficacy  in  diminishing  mer- 
curial action.  He  adds,  that  if  preparations  of  sul. 
phur  have  at  any  time  proved  beneficial  in  check- 
ing salivation,  the  effect  is  to  be  referred  to  their 
acting  either  as  sudorifics  or  purgatives. — Elem 
of  Materia  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  375. 

^  Dr.  Falmestock  states  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sciences,  vol.  v.,  p.  62),  that  in  cases  of  salivatioo 
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CCEUACA. 


[Cl.  I.— ObbuL 


[Some  cases  of  inordinate  salivation,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Haskins,  tend  to  prove  that  emetics  have 
considerable  power  in  relieving  the  disorder.*] 

Like  most  other  poisons,  mercury,  when  prop- 
erly directed,  may  be  rendered  a  most  valuable 
medicine  ;  and  is  at  this  moment,  in  its  multifa- 
rious forms,  one  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  efficacious,  in  the  Materia  Med- 
ica.  In  this  place,  however,  we  can  only  con- 
template it  as  a  source  of  disease. 

A  certain  degree  of  active  ptyalism  is  also 
well  known  to  be  produced  by  any  high  decTee  of 
mental  or  sensorial  excitement ;  in  which  case, 
the  discharge  most  commonly  assumes  a  frothy 
appearance.  This  is  particularly  the  case  witn 
violent  rage,  which  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands  almost  as  much  as  grief  does  the  lach- 
rymal. And  as  the  same  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  are  strongly  roused  in  epilepsy  and 
lyssa,  we  have  here  also  a  like  increase  of  saliva, 
worked  into  the  saine  sort  of  foam,  and  'accom- 
panied with  a  similar  biting  of  the  lips  and  gnash- 
mg  of  the  teeth.  But  the  most  striking  proof 
of  this  effect  is  produced  by  an  eager  longing  for 
agreeable  food  of  any  kind,  whether  seen,  smelt, 
or  only  thought  of ;  and  which  is  vulgarly  de- 
nominated MOUTH-WATERINO. 

In  man,  this  increase  of  secretion  is  seldom 
so  considerable  as  to  occasion  an  involuntary 
flow  from  the  mouth ;  but,  in  dogs,  it  flows 
freely  and  continuously ;  for  here  the  salivai^ 
glands  are  peculiarly  irritable,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal is  almost  constantly  slavlring;  the  dis- 
charge appearing  to  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
sensible perspiration  in  other  quadrupeds. 

We  meet  also  occasionally  with  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  from  a  cause  less  obvious, 
distin^ished  by  a  sweet  or  mawkish  taste  ;t 
to  which  some  writers  have  given  the  name  of 
swEET-spiTTLK.t  It  is  the  dvJcedo  spulorum 
of  Professor  PVank.^  It  may  possibly  exist,  at 
times,  as  an  idiopathic  complaint,  but  is  more 
usually  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  nau- 
sea ;  the  saccharine  matter  being  fonned,  per- 
haps, by  a  like  assimilating  power  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  kidneys  in  diabetes.  It  is  relieved 
by  magnesia,  and  other  absorbents  ;  but  is  most 

from  mercury,  he  has  used,  "  with  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled success,"  a  gargle  made  from  the  inner 
nark  of  the  root  of  the  rhus  ^labrum.  Professor 
Geddings,  of  Baltimore,  has  given  the  oleum  tere- 
binth with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  gpen- 
arally  prescribes  two  drachms  of  the  turpentme, 
mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  gumarabic  mucilage, 
to  be  used  frequently  as  a  garble.  He  has  also 
employed  the  undiluted  turpentine,  and  with  sue- 
ce8s.--(See  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Scien.,  vol.  vii., 
p.  267.)  Dr.  Francis  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
good  effects  resulting  from  pulverized  charcoal, 
taken  internally  and  at  short  mtervals.  In  a  late 
German  periodical,  Hufeland  speaks  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  iodine. — D. 

♦  Philadelphia  Journal,  No.  2. 

t  Act.  Nat.  Cur.,  vol  iv.,  Oba.  59,  89 ;  vol.  v., 
Obs.  71.  Degaye,  Diss,  de  Natnrl  et  UsA  Salivis. 
Monnnel.  1783. 

t  Paullini,  Cent,  i.,  Obs.  81. 

i  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit,  torn,  v.tpp.  59,  85. 
Mannh.  8vo.  1792.  i 


effectually  cured  by  an  emetic,  followed  by 
warm  stomachics.  A  lady  of  delicate  hibit, 
under  my  care,  has  been  subject  to  this  variety 
for  some  years:  It  returns  irregularly,  for  the 
most  part  once  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  generally  yields  to  a  course  of  rhubarb, 
taken  sometunes  in  conjunction  with  two  or 
three  grains  of  ■  calomel.  Bloch  {Bemerhm' 
gen,  p.  203)  mentions  a  case,  in  which  it  re- 
turned at  periods  still  more  regular.  TUs 
variety  of  ptyalism  is  also  occasionally  the  re- 
sult of  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  but  more  frequent^ 
of  phthisis ;  and  especially  in  the  last  stage, 
when,  as  Frank  observes,  it  is  oflen  "  inaigiiis 
et  ad  nauseam  usque  molesta." 

A  ptyalism  frequently  occurs  during  denti- 
tion ;  and  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sequel 
or  crisis  of  other  diseases. 

In  all  these,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it 
proves  salutary,  and  terminates  the  disorder 
that  excites  it.  Fevers  afford,  pcrhf^M,  the 
most  numerous  examples  of  this ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing case  is  worth  relating :  A  lady,  aged 
twenty-four,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was 
attacked  with  a  typhus,  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
which  ran  on  for  three  weeks.  She  appeared 
to  be  in  great  danger ;  but  on  the  twentieth 
day,  a  sudden  and  copious  salivation  took  place, 
that  unaccountably  afforded  her  great  relief.  It 
continued  for  upwards  of  a  week,  the  daily  flow 
from  the  mouth  being  never  less  than  a  pint 
and  a  quarter.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  increued 
in  strength,  recovered  her  appetite,  and  got 
well. 

We  have  numerous  instances,  in  which  this 
discharge  has  proved  equally  serviceable,  aboat 
the  acme  of  smallpox  ;*  though  in  one  or  two 
cases  death  has  succeeded,  f  The  fluid  of  drop- 
sies is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  at  times  of 
the  same  channel. 

•In  the  Medical  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.,p. 
241,  there  is  a  singular  case  of  an  obstinate 
vomiting  of  five  months'  standing,  being  relieved, 
upon  a  return  of  sahvation,  which  for  this  pe- 
riod had  ceased.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  to  be  met  with  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Huxham,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  toL 
xxxiii.,  for  1724.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged 
forty,  of  a  spare,  bilious  habit,  who  had  an  attack 
of  jaundice,  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  eholie, 
this  last  being  produced  by  drinking  too  freeiy 
of  cider.  Among  other  medicines  was  given  a 
bolus,  containing  a  scruple  of  jalap,  eight  grains 
of  calomel,  and  a  grain  of  opium.  Copioos 
dejections  followed  ;  and  a  few  hours  afterward 
the  patient  complained  of  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  fadlces,  spit  up  a  little  thick  brown  sahva, 
which  was  soon  considerably  increased  in  quan- 
tity, of  a  deep  colour,  resembling  greenish  bile, 
though  somewhat  thinner.  This  flux  of  green 
and  bihous  saliva  continued  for  about  forty 
hours ;  during  which  time  the  quantity  dis- 
charged amounted  to  four  pints.    The  coloor 


♦  Act.  Nat.  Cur.,  vol.  vii.,  Obs.  109.  Fich,  Dim, 
de  Salivatione  spontanea,  prs»cipu&  Variolania. 
Jen.  1713. 

t  Riedlin,  Lin.  Med.,  1895,  p.  384.  Webor,  Ota. 
Med.  Fascic.  I 
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of  the  saliya  then  changed  to  jellow,  like  a 
solution  of  gamboge,  wiui  an  increase  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  the  quantity.  It  continued 
of  this  colour  for  the  space  of  fortj  hours  more, 
aAer  which  it  gradually  became  ^Uucid,  and 
the  salivation  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came 
on.  During  the  flow  of  the  saUva,  the  teeth 
and  fauces  were  as  green  as  if  they  had  been 
stained  with  verdigris,  and  the  teeth  retained 
the  same  colour  for  a  fortnight  after  the  ptyal- 
ism  had  ceased.  The  {Mtient  had  a  few  years 
before  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  spontaneous 
salivation,  so  excessive  as  to  endanger  his  life. 
In  the  present  instance,  therefore,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  dose  of  calomel  co-operated  with  the 
pecoliarity  of  the  constitution  in  exciting  the 
discharge.  But  whatever  was  its  cause,  it 
ployed  critical,  both  of  the  jaundice  and  the 
colic  ;  for,  from  the  moment  it  took  place,  the 
pain  of  the  bowels  ceased,  and  the  greenish 
colour  of  the  skin  began  to  subside,  the  urine 
beiqff  at  the  same  time  secreted  more  abun- 
dantly, and  of  a  blackish  hue. 


SPECIES  II. 

PTYALISMUS  INERS. 

DRJVELLINO,  OR  SLAVERING. 

IWOLUNTASY  PLOW  OP  SALIVA  PROM  A  SLUO- 
OI8HNX8S  OP  DBGLUTmON,  WirHOUT  IN- 
CBBA8SD   SBCRBTION. 

Thkbb  is  a  second  ^cies,  which  belongs 
to  this  senus,  in  the  present  system,  distin- 
gniahed  oy  the  name  of  ineri  ptyalism^  and 
which  depends  upon  a  want  of  command  or 
power  over  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  rather 
than  on  any  increased  action  of  the  salfvaiy  ex- 
cretories.'  In  vulgar  language  it  is   denomi- 

Mted    DRIVBLLINO,    Or    SLAVBRING.      It     OCCUTS 

under  the  three  following  modifications : 

m  Infantilis.  Of  infancy. 

fi  Senilis.  Of  old  acre. 

y  Moria.  Of  dotards,  or  idiots. 

It  is  found,  therefore,  in  three  states  of  life : 
among  infants,  before  the  will  has  acquired  a 
.power  over  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  sahvary  flux  of  den- 
tition ;  in  advanced  life,  in  which  the  will  has 
lott  its  power ;  and  in  idiots,  who  [possess  the 
Mwer,  but  seldom  or  never  exercise  it.  In  the 
bit  ease,  time  is  the  best  physician ;  in  the  two 
bat,  DO  physician  can  be  of  any  avail. 

.   GENUS  III. 
DYSPHAGIA. 
DYSPHAGIA. 

PAIM  OB  OBSTBUCnON  IN  SWALLOWING,  WITH- 
OOT  INPLAMIIATION,  ANO  MOSTLY  WITHOUT 
nFBDBD  BBSnRATION. 

It  is  necessary  to  limit  the  character  of  this 
gems,  as  in  the  above  definition,  since  inflam- 
matonr  affi»ctions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  sys- 
tem they  occur,  constitute  one  natural  order ; 
•nd  dfipoetk  afiections,  or  those  essentially 
^■fH^g  the  respiration,  another  order ;  and  > 
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should,  therefore,  be  arranged  and  considered  in 
their  respective  associations ;  the  former,  under 
the  diseases  of  the  sanguineous  function,  and 
the  latter,  under  those  of  the  respiratory. 
[Deglutition  is  a  very  complex  operation,  re- 

auiring  the  concurrence  of  many  agents,  from 
ie  mouth,  where  it  begins,  down  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages :  in  the  first, 
the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  ; 
in  the  second,  it  passes  the  opening  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  the  nasal  apertures  m  the  fauces,  and 
is  carried  into  the  oesophagus ;  in  the  thud,  it 
passes  through  this  tube,  and  enters  the  stom- 
ach. When  a  portion  of  food  has  been  sufii- 
ciently  chewed,  it  is  placed  by  the  actions  of 
mastication  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
Mastication  is  then  suspended,  and  the  tongue 
applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  succession, 
from  its  point  to  its  base.  .  The  alimentary  bo- 
lus is  thus  pressed  towards  the  pharynx,  and 
soon  meets  with  the  velum  palati,  which  is 
raised  up  by  it  into  the  horizontal  position, 
and  made  a  continuation  of  the  palate.  As 
the  tongue  continues  to  press  the  food,  it  would 
push  it  towards  the  nassl  openings  in  the  fauces, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of  the  velum  pal- 
ati, produced  by  the  circumflex  muscles  and 
the  constriction  of  the  pillars.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  the  motions  of  the  velum,  these 
actions  in  the  first  stage  of  deglutition  are  slow, 
voluntary,  few,  and  successive.  In  the  second 
stage,  the  actions  are  simultaneous,  multiplied, 
involuntary,  and  rapid ;  the  food  is  conveyed 
by  them  only  from  tne  middle  to  the  bottom  of 
tLe  pharynx;  but  quickness  is  essential,  in 
order  that  the  aliment  may  not  insinuate  it- 
self into  the  glottis,  impede  respiration,  or 
fflide  into  the  nasal  openings  in  the  fauces,  or 
the  apertures  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The 
ahment  no  sooner  touches  the  pharynx,  than  it 
is  embraced  by  this  part  and  the  velum  palati. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
the  OS  hyoides,  and  the  larynx,  are  raised  and 
carried  forward  to  meet  the  morsel  of  food,  and 
transmit  it  rapidly  over  the  glottis,  which  is  now 
shut,  and  also  covered  by  the  descent  of  the 
epiglottis.  By  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
pharynx  and  velum  palati,  the  food  is  next 
pushed  into  the  oesophagus,  the  larynx  descends, 
the  epiglottis  rises,  and  the  glottis  itself  is 
openea  a^ain  for  respiration.  In  the  third  staee 
of  deglutition,  the  arrival  of  the  food  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  causes  the  supe- 
rior circular  fibres  of  this  canal  to  contract,  and 
propel  the  aliment  towards  the  stomach.  The 
subsequent  fibres,  now  distended,  contract  in 
their  turn ;  and  the  same  changes  are  continued 
in  succession,  until  the  food  gets  into  the  stom- 
ach. The  experiments  of  Magendie  convince 
him,  that  the  aliment  passes  very  slowly  down 
the  oesophagus,  and,  when  its  ready  entrance 
into  the  stomach  is  prevented,  it  will  sometimes 
rise  and  descend  again  several  times  before  it 
is  ejected.*    From  the  preceding  account  h 


*  See  Magendie*s  Physiology,  by  Milliffan  2d 
edit.,  p.  238. 
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must  be  manifest,  that  many  different  causes 
may  be  concerned  in  bringing  on  a  difficulty  of 
■wallowing;  and  that  dysphagia,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  disease  itself,  but  only  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  effects  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  organs  of  deglutition,  or  other  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  are  subject.  The  his- 
tory of  every  form  of  dysphagia  would  make 
therefore  a  very  long  detail,  comprising  an 
account  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  tne  mouth, 
throat,  nasal  cavities,  pharynx,  larynx,*  and 
GBsophagus,  as  well  as  of  various  accidental  in- 
juries of  parts  about  the  throat,  and  of  many 
sorts  of  tumours  within  or  near  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  or  oesophagus,  t    In  the  present  part 

♦  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  seen  several  cases  of 
disease  of  the  larynx  in  which  the  dysphagia  was 
the  prominent  symptom,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  (Usease  of  the  oesophagus.  In  one  in- 
stance the  epiglottis  was  thickened  and  much 
elongate  ;  the  patient  had  no  constant  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  but  was  Uable  to  sudden  attacks 
of  it  during  his  meals,  which  threatened  instant 
suffocation.  In  another  case,  the  dysphagia  was 
permanent,-  and  combined  with  a  hoarse,  husky 
cough,  and  slight  dyspnoea.  The  whole  body  of 
the  luynx  was  veiy  much  enlar^d  and  thick- 
ened ;  and  some  ulceration  existed  m  it  internally 
towards  the  oesophagus.  In  both  cases  the  oesoph- 
agus was  entirely  healthy.— See  Abercrombie's 
Pathol,  and  Pract  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  &.C.,  p.  97,  ed.  2. 

t  Instances  are  recorded  by  Valsalva  and  others 
of  dysphagia  from  dislocation  of  the  os  hyoides. 
In  the  Jmtm.  des  Prorris,  &c.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  250,  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  reUted,  which  was  cured  by 
reduction.  Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  another  example:  "An  eminent 
medical  man,  now  deceased,  was  hable  to  this 
accident,  and  I  have  seen  him  seized  with  it  in  an 
instant,  while  engaged  in  conversation.  It  pro- 
duced slight  difficulty  of  articulation,  and  total 
inability  to  swallow.  Ho  easilv  relieved  himself 
by  a  particular  movement  of  tne  parts  with  his 
hand,  which  had  become  familiar  to  him  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  accident."— <Patholo- 

f'cal  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
tomach.  Intestinal  Canal,  &c.,p.  102,  ed.  2. 1830.) 
See  another  case  in  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  iv.,  origi- 
nally icported  by  Dr.  Mugna  in  the  Armali  llniver- 
taU.  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  a  preparation,  exhibit- 
ing a  projection  of  one  of  the  noms  of  the  os 
hyoides  into  the  pharynx  in  consequence  of  ul- 
ceration.—(^Surgical  Obs.,  p.  CO.)  Bleuland  gives 
the  particulars  of  a  dysphagia  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  an  exostosis  of  the  vertebrae  upon  the 
oesophagus.  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  reports  an  exam- 
ple, in  which  the  same  consequence  arose  from  a 
dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  back- 
ward. Aneurism  of  the  aorta  frequently  causes 
dyspha^a,  whidh  may  exist  long  before  the  ori- 
ginal disease  is  suspected.  Dr.  Abercrombie  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  probang  was  passed, 
under  the  idea  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus ;  it 
occasioned  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  and  almost 
immediate  death.— (Op.  cit.,  p.  100.)  Among  nu- 
merous  other  circumstances  which  may  occasion 
dysphagia  by  pressure  on  the  Gesophagus,  I  may 
mention  enlargement  of  the  thjrroia  gland,  bron- 
chial glands,  or  glands  in  Uie  posterior  mediasti- 
num ;  great  distention  of  the  pericardium.— (Bleu- 
land do  Sana  <)t  morbosa  (Esophagi  Stnictura.^  I 
dismiss  fh>m  present  consideration  dysphagia  from 
congenital  malfonnations   and  imperfections  of 


of  this  work,  the  author  enters  into  the  coo- 
sideration  of  the  six  following  species  : — ] 
1.  Dysphagia  Constricta.     Constrictive  Dys- 
phagia. 

2. Atonica.        Atonic  Dysphagia. 

3. Globosa.  Spasmodic  dyspha- 
gia, or  Nervous 
Quinsy. 

4.  Uvulosa.        Uvular  Dysphagia. 

6.  Linguosa.      Lingual  Dysj^iagia. 

6.  Pharyngoa.    Pharyngeal  J>yi- 

phagia. 
[The  several  cases  of  dysphagia  arising  from 
a  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  oesophagus 
by  disease  of  its  texture,  or  from  its  being  oc- 
cupied or  compressed  by  tumours  of  dineient 
sorts,  are  at  first  so  similar  in  their  symptOTU 
and  progress,  that  a  successful  discrimination 
of  them  is  not  always  easy.  In  all  of  them, 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing  solids,  followed,  after  a  time,  by  that 
of  swallowing  fluids.  This  inconvenience  makes 
more  or  less  rapid  advance,  and  if  not  relieved 
by  medical  treatment  (which  is  too  often  im- 
practicable), terminates  in  a  fatal  interruption 
of  the  function  of  deglutition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  spasmodic  dysphagia,  and  cases  of  me- 
chanical injuries  of  the  jaw  and  parts  about  the 
mouth  and  throat,  almost  all  the  species  of  dys- 
phagia come  on  veiy  gradually,  ana  with  so  little 
annoyance  that  at  nrst  they  are  apt  to  be  disre- 
garded, more  especially  as  the  hcaSlh  is  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  inconvenience  in  swallowing 
sometimes  abates  for  a  time,  or  even  quite 
ceases.  Nor  in  general  can  any  defect  be  seen 
or  felt  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx;  the  food 
passes  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  very  well,  and 
proceeds  duly  towards  the  stomach  ;  but  it  soon 
rises  into  the  mouth  again,  with  a  large  quBb- 
tity  of  saliva,  unaccompanied  by  any  effort  of 
the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  mm^ 
cles.  The  patient  again  tries  to  swallow,  and, 
perhaps,  after  repeated  attempts,  succeeds  in 
getting  the  food  into  the  stomach,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Thus  the  disease  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  unresisted  for  a  long  period^^ 
The  kind  of  rumination  resulting  from  the  in-* 
verted  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus,  di^ 
fers  from  common  vomiting,  inasmuch  as  ths 
food  is  ejected  without  anxiety,  indisposition,  or 
cold  sweats.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  the  appetite  often  continues  good, 
almost  until  the  very  approach  of  death.] 

SPECIES  I. 

DYSPHAGIA  CONSTRICTA. 

CONSTRICTIVE  DYSPHAGIA. 

DIFFICULTY    OP    SWALLOWING,   FBOM    A    PtRHA* 
NENT  CONTBACnON  OF  THS  (B80PUA0US. 

Sometimes  the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  di- 
minished in  particular  parts  by  a  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  fleshy  excrescences,  or 
fungous,*  or  scirrhous    tumours.     The   same 


the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  palate,  &c.  Sir  Astlev 

Cooper  reports  the  case  of  an  infant  which,  thootn 

bom  without  an  oesophagus,  U ved  eight  daya— fik 

*  In  Dr.  Armstrong's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
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efiect  mmy  proceed  from  tumours  formed  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  ossophagus.— ( C  BeWs 
Surg.  Obs.f  p.  60.)  Sometimes  a  scirrhous 
thickening  of  its  coats,  or  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane connecting  them,*  extends  through  its 
entire  length ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  con- 
tracted by  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  it  into 
cartilage  or  bone.  Besides  these  cases,  there 
are  other  casual  and  symptomatic  obstructions, 
which  do  not  fall  under  our  present  survey,  pro- 
duced by  hysteria  and  other  spasmodic  affec- 
tions ;  enthesis,  or  the  lodgment  of  forei^ 
bodies  in  the  canal ;  or  external  tumours,  as  m 
bronchocele,  abscesses,!  or  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  pressing  against  its  sides. 

[like  oesopnagus  is  much  less  frequently  the 
seat  of  disease  than  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx, 
and  especially  than  the  stomach  and  other  parts 
of  the  digestive  tube,  below  the  diaphragm. — 
(Andral,  Anat,  Pathol.t  t.  ii.,  p.  244.)  Its  Kning, 
like  all  other  mucous  membranes,  is  liable  to  he 
thickened  by  inflammation ;  the  diameter  of  the 
passage  is  thereby  lessened  ;  the  muscular  Ares 
cannot  act  upon  it  with  their  usual  power ;  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  obstructed.  True  strictures  of  the 
oesophagus,  like  those  of  the  urethra,  generally 
occuinr  out  a  small  extent  of  the  canal,  and  are 
for  a  long  time  attended  with  very  little  thick- 
ening of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  derangement 
is  in  the  inner  membrane  of  the  tube  ;  Uiere  is 
DO  apparent  disease ^f  the  tunica  vaginalis  gulas  ; 
nor  any  degree  of  thickening  of  the  glandule 
■tincture.— <C.  Bell,   Surgual   Ob»..   p-  ^  ^ 

Stomach,  &c.  (Plate  8),  mav  b*  seen  a  reoresenta- 
tkn  of  a  stricture  occa8i*»»«l  oy  "^e  cardia  being 
sanoonded  by  a  tup^^r,  that  had  the  character 
of  fungus  h«p«^es,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  fungus 
eDcephaloifi<^-  The  same  author  had  seen  «n- 
othf^r  ^Hiiilar  case  ;  and  both  proved  fatal  before 
anv  degree  of  softening  took  place  in  the  morbid 
yiibetanco.  No  similar  formations  w^ere  found  m 
other  parts. — Editor. 
♦  See  Armstrong's  Morbid  Anat.,  fasciculus  2 ; 

t  Mr.  Carmiciiael  bM  recorded  two  fatal  ex- 
amples of  dysphagia,  from  abscess  between  the 
onphagus  and  cervical  vertebrae,  where,  itom  the 
■tnation  and  circumstances  of  the  disease,  as  found 
on  dissection,  he  conceives  that  the  patienU'  lives 
might  have  been  saved,  had  the  collection  of  mat- 
ter been  di8chai|^  with  a  curved  trocar.— See 
Tmna.  of  Association  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
vol.  iiL,p.  170,  &c.  *'  A  remarkable  case  occurred 
to  Mr.  Geoige  Bell,  in  which  the  dysohagia  had 
existed  so  long  thst  it  was  considerea  as  an  ex- 
ample of  stricture  of  the  ceaophagus,  and  a  probang 
was  introduced.  When  this  reached  the  part, 
which  was  very  low  down,  it  ruptured  the  abscess, 
and  an  immense  discharge  of  matter  took  place, 
with  inmiediate  and  permanent  reUef."— (Aber- 
ciombiifis  Pathol,  and  Pract  Researches  on  the 
Stomach,  &c.,  p.99. )  The  samoAUthor  quotes  from 
Bleoland  a  case  of  fotal  dysphagia  from  abscess 
between  the  vertebrae  and  upper  part  of  the  cesoph- 
agns.  Collections  of  matter  in  the  lungb  may 
abo  press  upon  this  tube,  and  ultimatalv  form  a 
eommnnication  with  it ;  examples  of  Urnich  are 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bleuland  and  Kiinze  (De  Dysphagia).— 
EnroB. 
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Strictures  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  tube ; 
but  their  most  freauent  situation  is  immediately 
behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  termination 
of  the  pharynx.     Sometimes  the  phfiynx  and 
be^nning  of  the  (esophagus  are  studded  with 
scirrhous  tumours  of  great  firmness  and  white- 
ness, nearly  closing  the  latter  canal ;  while  a 
^neral  disposition  to  disease  of  its  membrane 
IS  denoted  by  tumours  of  a  similar  nature  lower 
down  the  passage.     At   the   same    time,  the 
membrane,  reflected  over  the  glottis  into  the 
trachea,  may  be  thickened,  and  even  swellings 
of  the    above   description  present  themselves 
within  the  latter  organ.     Another  fonn  of  scir- 
rhus  of  the  cesophagus  is  very  analoorous  to  the 
disease  called  the  scirrho-contracted  rectum ; 
it  involves  all  the  coats  of  the  tube,  and  though 
it  may  affect  the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  it 
generally  commences  either  in  the  upper  portion 
of  it  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  far  down 
near  the  cardia,  where  the  structure  is  very 
glandular. — {Monro's  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  GuU 
Jet,  &c.,  p.  325.)     Scirrhus  changes  the  texture 
of  the  oesophagus  sometimes  into  a  hard,  uni- 
formly fleshy  substance,  and  8ometiro«»»  toto  a 
substance  of  a  gristly  nature,  or  intersected  by 
membranes.— (Sai£/ic'#  Wor^y  *y  Wardrop,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  93.)    Under  such  */rcumstances,  the  c^«i 
is  always  render**'  narrower,  and  ofte*  nearly 
closed.     T^  disease  is  also  frequ^«fy  compli- 
cated »»^th  ulceration,   which  '»  mostly  seen 
e^ittiei  above  or  below  the  ip<^  constricted  point, 
not  exactly  in  it.     A  f*ct  meriting  attention  is, 
that  obstructions  sicuated  high  up  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, frequently  give  rise  to  ulceration  of  the 
lower  part  of  it,  near  the  stomach,  just  as  stric- 
tures m  Che  urethra  often  produce  ulceration 
of  chsc  canal  towards  the  bladder.  In  the  oesoph- 
agus, this  kind  of  ulceration  is  most  hable  to 
occur  when  the  obstruction  has  existed  a  Ions 
time ;  and  the  frequent  retching  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  occasion  of  it.    Though  ulceration 
does  not  generally  attack  the  most  constricted 
portion  of  the  tube,  it  does  so  in  particular  ex- 
amples, just  as  it  does  in  the  urethra,  and  this 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  obstruction  is  more 
or  less  removed.    Relief  only  follows  this  event, 
however,  in  cases  of  common  stricture  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  for  when  the  disease  is  of  a 
scirrhous  nature,  ulceration  always  proves  an 
a^OTavation  of  the  complaint,  instead  of  a  pos- 
smle  means  of  relief.    Indeed,  when  the  oesoph- 
agus has  been  rendered  even  more  capacious 
tlian  natural  by  the  effects  of  scirrhous  ulcera- 
tion, the  continuity  of  the  muscular  action,  by 
which  the  food  is  transmitted  to  the  stomach, 
is  interrupted,   and  a  disease,   very   different 
from  stricture,  resembles  it  in  its  most  essential 
circumstance,  the  incapacity  of  swallowing.* 
By  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  preternatural 
communications  may  be  formed  between  that 


♦  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  Surg.  Obs.,  p.  62.  According 
to  Dr.  Armstrong,  when  a  softening  of  the  scir- 
rhous matter  takes  place,  the  muscular  coat  may 
suffer  in  the  destructive  process,  and  be  attenuated. 
—(Morbid  Anat.  dec.,  p.  54.)  He  adds,  that,  in 
general,  it  seems  thickened,  owing  to  the  cellular 
texture  connecting  its  fibres  being  in  this  state. 
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tuba  and  ijjo  trachea,'  luiip,t  or  flortti     'Hie 

.  hxx&r  elate  m^y  also  be  tne  reauU  of  diseasf 

I  firtt   commeucmg   in  the  grent  arterial  try nk 

.  itseir — (Mcct^r-f  Anal.,  vol  m.,  p.  354.)    Here 

1  9im  Liifrromarkable  case  of  Admiral  WoAsetiaer 

Ldtiscrvca  to  be   mir*nlioned^  who,  accordJtig^  to 

Bo^rhaav^i  died  Euddenly  in  the  acl  4>f  attempting 

\0  YOtail  tooa  after  dictiver,  and  whoj»Q  te^opha- 

giiB  was  r&und  to  hov*  givt*n  way  in  the  »eat 

of  an  u!c@r,  §0  thsit  aU  the  food  and  drink  taken 

at  diiiueF  had  beeomw  eJTuaed  in  the  cavity  of 

the  che^t,    A  aiinUar  case,  in  which  thece^oph- 

ftgus  was  perforated  neaf  the  cardi*,  and  the 

i  contents  of  the  stomach,  togolhej-  with  a  imn- 

bricus  worm  four  inches  in  length,  were  efftiaed 

in  the  chea^  ia  recorded  in  a  modern  workf 

Dth  BaJUie  once   met  with  a  very  uniit^oal 
jitrietum^  m  the   fEBophagus^   arising  from  the 
f  .pue1ter«d  state  of  the  nmeoos  menabmne,  which, 
la  well  as  the  muscular  fibroa,  was  quite  free 
JTona  all  morhid  ^lUtfration. 
I     When  the  diazneter  of  the  bwer  portion  of 
^^^^   it^Dphagua  is  much  dimimshed,  the   food 
often    ^cutTiuIatea  aboTc  the  moat  contracted 
tiortion  of  ti''  passage*  which  becomes  dilated 
e  the  ob9lnir*^^^(  *n^  »  Wmetbiea  con- 
••h&i        -to  a  kind  of  pt!*^h»  nearly  aa  capacioua 
I  efl  eti  u.        .  h  itself.     C  ase*  of  this  de»c  ripiio  n 
a*  the  •(om^       "^lasios,  Haller,  a-^'^  Mayo.    In 
ar«  recorded  bf  ^        dilatation  i»  a  general  one, 
moat  examplea,  th«  i-        circiiinference   of  the 
comprising   the  whole  ^tt^-siuc  pouch  at 

tube.    The  form&tion  of  at,        -e.     However, 
4nine  panicular  point  is  more  rw         *>a  seen  a 
hi  Dr.  W.  Hunter's  muaeum  may  .        '^r  end 
fxjach  of  ihia  kind,  formed   at  the  Ion         *he 
of  the  pharynx,  and  e-itendiag  down  behina 
lEsophagua.     Its  origin  wsu  ascribed  to  a  cherry- 
atone>  which  remained  three  days  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  phaiyniCf  where  it  made  ajdqprcs* 
siorif  in  which  the  victuala  aflerward  lollged. 
[n  ahout  6Ye  yeara  the  pouch  waa  large  enough 
to  hotd  several  ooTices  of  fluid.     Its  situation 
and  size,  particularly  when  distended  with  food, 
occasioned  extreme  ditEculty  of  awallowing^  by 
whi4!h    the  patient  wag    ultimately  daatroyei 
An  e*anipte  of  a  pouch  at  the  lower  and  hack 
put  of  the  pharyni£,  and  extending  between  the 
9pkii6  and  D^ophagua,  so  aa  to  cause  greatd'ilii- 
«fjity  ofawalEowmg,  ia  recorded  by  Sir  v^  Hell. 
—{Surg.  OhM.,  p.U.)    After  death. the  bag 
was  not  found  to  be  covered  by  muaeulai  fibres, 
a»  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  caae»  btit  consjited  of  a 

♦  Van  Doevcren*  Obs.  Anal.  Pathol  Ludff., 
1 78P,  dl>s,  2 1  and  Monro's  Morbtd  Anatotny  of  the 
Human  Gullet,  p,  325,  pi  ik. 

i  Bkulandt  do  Diflicili  Ailment,  Depulsionep 
oba,  t,  p.  48.  fig.  112. 

JReVue  M^d.,  F^vricr,  1823.  S<iroe  caaea  of 
aning  and  attenuation  of  the  parietea  of  th« 
aamliagai,  followed  by  its  rupture,  are  qtiot«d 
by  AndraL— See  Anat  Pathol. »  t-  ii-^p.  246.  In 
erery  Imatance  of  this  kind  hitherto  report eil,  the 
,  |ub«  gave  way  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  tha 
riiplini^s  near  ihi*  cardia.  The  ehanee  ta  anal- 
DMS  to  what  ha«  been  considered  by  IlQniflr  aa 
„  I  digestion  of  parts  of  the  stomach  bv  the  eaatric 
jnice  »,1tet  deaths  and.  indeed^  it  may  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  sarntj  ihml,  under  parttciilar  cir- 
^amsiancea.— Eo. 


protrusion  of  the  inner  coat  between  the  atroi^ 
mneeuiai  fibres  of  the  pharynx.  The  patien 
used  to  auifer  as  much  from  flattdence  aa  fro 
dysphagia^  and  in  consequence  of  the  entran 
of  bougies  into  the  opening  of  the  sac,  it  r 
difficult  to  paa»  thein.  Poucbeaof  tli'-  <^ 
tion  are  eometimea  the  result  ot 
which  burst  into  the  pharynx.  An 
which  th^re  were  two  large  sacs  reachuig  Irtia 
the  pharynx  along  the  aides  of  the  tesophagti 
and  trachea,  and  betwixt  the  fonncr  and  tl* 
vei-tebr*  of  the  neck^  was  seen  hy  Sir  V.  Bel] 
The  mechanical  operation  of  thf*?^'  -^ 
and  their  valtnlar  communicaiionff  v. 
ryni,  by  which  the  food  that  inamu 
into  them  was  confint^d  there,  occasioned  the 
patient's  death  from  irritation  and  inaiiitian.* 
Oases  of  dysphag^ia  attended  with  the  fon 

tion  of  the  above  kind  of  sacs,  have  been  t 

rioun*^ed  inevitably  mortal. — {jQurdaju  m  iHjrt> 
dcs  ScteticeK  Mid.^  torn,  x.,  p,  439.)     This  melan- 
cholvorognosis,  it  is  tobepreaumed,  ^voiild  be  fulljf  , 
warranted  where  the  sac  was  the  consrtiuencn 
of  a  Bcirrhoua  disease  of  the  asophagua  ', 
if  Dr.  Odier  has  taken  a  coTTec^t  view  of  a  caai 
that  occurred  at  Geneva,  an  example,  in  whii 
the  a^aophagus  was  in  a  scirrhous   state,  ad^ 
there  was  a  large  prominent  pouch  on  each  aidiJ 
of  the   neck,   yielded   to   medtcal    treatm(?nt,lf 
The  food  which  the  patient^  a  young  nobleman,! 
took,    commonly   remained    in  these    a:ics    aa  • 
hour  or  two,  and  wa^  then  thrown  up.     Hcoa* 
lockpilla  were  prescribed,  and   a  bandage   ap» 
plied  to  the  protuberance.     As  soon  aa  the  pilU 
were  rejected,  which,  like  the  food,  they  wc» 
sure  to  be  in  an  ll^^i  ot  two,  their  place  wiu 
supplied  by  others,  so  a£  Jo  let  the  hftnihxk  con- 
ntly  act  on  the  seat  of  Lhe  disea^ie.     lite 
at*.       "  spun  ejrperienced  relief,  afd  was  grad- 
patieti^        I ;  the  pouches  diaappeared  ;  lh<?  ati- 
ually  cuTfcw        ^ed  hito  the   stomach  ;   any    ^^ 
menta  deaceti.        -ed  ila  former  calibre.— ^JSiltn: 
paophagyi  recovfc         ^,  p.  19a.) 
Med,  Comer*.,  vol  ...       imc  thickening  of  tha 
[In  stricture  from  chi         .,t  fo^U,  in«i<?ad  of 
mucous  membrane,  the  patJt       -^  ^^  trglitnrj*, 
actual  pain,  a   sort  of  preiswi-     ^,y  canal,  or 
either  in  the  course  of  the  trtteit*-        ^j^^  eLact 
about  the  shoulders.     Ha  points  out        tic  tion 
part  of  the  ceaopliagus  in  which  th<!  ol"***       ^^ 
IS   aUitatcd  ;  and   the   lowef  thi*  poit**  i*r 

•  Surg.  Obs.,p.  71.  WiththeaaaiatanceofMr 
Broxholm,  of  Sunbury,  the  editor  rfmc^vr-d  trom 
ihe  late  Mr  Champion  of  Hallif -i  '  '^^^ 

was  aituated  jual  below  tlie  ocli;  ^w 

ence  was  that  qS  cartilage,  and  i  uf  a 

large  orange.  It  had  been  grow:^^  ijian>  year* 
The  leason  which  induced  the  ^patient  nj  JT^igth 
to  lubmii  :  itioii,  was,  a  ser^o^J^  diflicuHy 

ofdeglui  ihr.  Biippu^od  nitjibt  flppentl 

upon  thp  1  ■\  the  tumour,    Arifr  th''  r*'- 

moval  o4  ih:  *wuUiiig*  the  wound  hen ; 
weH,  hut  ^i^J  amendment  took  place  ii 
of  a  Wallowing,  *nd  the  patent,  who  -  ^ 

Uka  ahy'liJiirishnient  Cor  two  or  ibrt^^  wiioks, 
died  In  a  vt^ry  ei  naci»t*d  state,  about  two  montha 
after  thi^  remova  I  *^f  the  tutnour.  On  dwaecUoii, 
a  ihirkenmsr  of  i|  e  pnrietei!  of  the  tFaophagOa  waa 
detected,  atu^ndot  I  wiih  a  very  close  »tnetare,«wl 
a  ponch  above  | J,    cootaininff  aofne  orange  pjpn 


gm.  m.— spi.  1.] 
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greater  reason  has  the  practitioner  to  suspect  a 
thickened  state  of  the  coats  of  the  canal.  The 
unpleasant  sensations  sometimes  extend  to  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach;  but  they  are 
only  felt  when  the  patient  makes  attempts  to 
swallow.  In  the  early  stage,  the  food  does 
not  return  into  the  mouth  tiU  long  after  a  meal, 
sometimes  not  till  four  or  five  hours  afterward. 
As  the  disease  makes  progress,  however,  the  re- 
turn is  quicker,  and  the  quantity  of  aliment 
brought  up  again  larger.  Lastly,  when  the 
case  approaches  its  fatal  termination,  the  food  is 
often  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  the  eflfort  is 
made  to  swallow  it. 

Dysphagia  arising  from  scirrhus  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, is  attended  with  symptoms  very  similar  to 
those  of  stricture.  Pain,  and  inability  to  swal- 
low solids,  are  the  early  symptoms.  After  a 
tin^  the  passage  of  fluids  is  arrested ;  they  re- 
main for  a  short  time  in  the  canal,  and,  dis- 
tending it,  create  a  sense  of  suffocation.  At 
7en^,  they  are  partly  rejected  by  an  inverted 
action  of  the  oesophagus  through  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  the  rest  passes  down  with  a  gurgling 
noise.— <Jf([mro'#  Alorh.  Anat.  of  the  GvUet,  dtc., 
p.  326.)  By  careful  and  experienced  observers, 
however,  some  circumstances  have  been  noticed 
by  which  a  scirrhus  of  the  oesophagus  is  more 
p«rticolarty  characterized.  The  patient  is  con- 
scious of  a  dull  pain  and  oppressive  tightness, 
tiot  only  when  he  attempts  to  swallow,  but  at 
other  times;  and,  if  credit  can  be  given  to 
Wichmann,  who  first  made  this  remaric,  the  dis-' 
agreeable  sensation  and  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing cease  in  a  great  measure  when  the  pa- 
tient lies  down  upon  his  back.  In  addition  to 
these  particulars,  Richerand*s  observation  merits 
attention,  namely,  that  a  bougie  is  generally 
more  easy  of  introduction,  than  in  cases  of 
stricture.  The  disease  is  reported  to  be  some- 
times met  with  in  very  young  subjects  as  well 
as  others,  Percival  having  observed  it  in  a  child 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  Wichmann  in 
three  children  under  eight.  A  question,  how- 
ever, here  presents  itself,  namely,  whether  these 
were  examples  of  true  scirrhous  disease  of  the 
oesophagus,  or  only  scrofulous  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  which  are  well  known  to  be 
paitKularly  common  in  young  subjects  1] 

Where  osthexia,  or  an  ossific  diathesis,  is 
DRsent,  the  stricture  sometimes  assumes  a  bony 
hardness;  andMetzger  {Advera.  Med.^  vol.  i., 
p.  176)  gives  a  pitiable  case  of  this  kind,  in 
wfaidi  the  passage  was  so  narrow,  that  the  un- 
happy patient  perished  altogether  of  hunger ! 
At  times,  indeed,  the  oesophagus  has  become 
entirely  imperforate,  either  from  the  increasing 
contraction,  or  from  the  enlargement  of  internal 
Of  surrounding  tubercles :  of  the  former,  Rho- 
dins  relates  a  singular  case.— (Cent.  ii.  Obs.  46.) 
Examples  of  the  latter  have  occasionally  fol- 
lowed smallpox,*  or  strumous  indurations.! 
lu  a  few  instances,  half  the  length  ojf  the 

•  Act.  Hafii.,  vol.  i.,  obs.  109.  Eph.  Nat.  Cor., 
Dec.  ii,  Ann.  ix.,  obs.  45. 

t  M auchart,  Diss,  de  StrumA  (Esophagi,  hujus- 
fW  Coahto,  &c.  Tubing.,  1742. 


oesophagus  has  been  completely  gorged  by  a 
single  fleshy  or  glandiform  excrescence.  One 
patient  thus  afilicted  died  of  marasmus  in  the 
seventh  month  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  The  tu- 
mour reached  from  the  middle  of  the  canal  to 
the  cardia,  and  sp  thoroughly  blocked  it  up  that 
a  probe  was  with  difficulty  passed  into  the  stom- 
ach on  examining  the  part  after  death.— (Edinh 
Med.  EsMyt,  vol.  ii.,  art.  xxiv.)  An  analogouK 
case  is  recorded  by  Sir  C.  Bell. — (Surgical  OU  , 
p.  79.) 

Of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  it  is  often 
difficult-  to  trace  the  remote  causes.  A  neg- 
lected catarrh ;  conunon  sore  throat ;  small- 
pox ;  syphilis ;  a  highly  nervous  or  spasmodic 
diathesis ;  the  smoke  of  tobacco ;  the  use  of 
the  datura  stramonium  {Eph.  Nat,  Cur.y  Dec. 
iii.,  Ann.  L,  obs.  79  ;  and  Ann.  ii.,  obs.  68) ;  thr 
abuse  of  mercurial  preparations ;  drinking  too 
largely  of  coffee,  or  any  other  fluid  immoderately 
hot  or  cold ;  and  an  inflammation  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  produced  by  swallowing  soa|>- 
lees,*  or  other  injuries,  are  various  remote 
causes  mentioned  by  writers.  A  temporary  con- 
traction of  the  oesophagus  is  said  to  have  also 
been  produced  by  worms  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  apparently, 
by  worms  lodged  in  the  hepatic  and  common 
duct — {Encltenbachf  VermUaUer  Btmerhm^oi, 
I)  [With  respect  to  some  glandular  swellnigs 
and  tubercles,  by  which  the  oesophagus  becomes 
obstructed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  mat  they  de- 
pend upon  scrofula. t  Of  the  causes  of  scirrhus 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  nothing  certain 
is  known.  Under  the  head  of  dysphagia  con- 
stricta^  the  learned  author  of  this  work  has  in- 
cluded many  diseases  of  very  different  charac- 
ters, as  common  stricture,  from  a  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  ;  scir- 
rhous.and  various  sarcomatous  indurations  and 
thickenings  of  the  parietes  of  the  canal ;  and 
obstruction  of  it  by  glandular  swellings  and 
other  tumours,  either  situated  between  its  coats 
or  growinff  from  them. 

No  medicine  has  the  power  to  remove  a  per- 
manent stricture  of  the  oesophagus  arising  from 
a  thickened  and  contracted  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  is  a  very  different  case  from 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  canal,  where  no 
organic  disease  prefluls,  and  the  power  of  anti- 
spasmodic medicines,  emetics,  cold  drinks,  cold 
lotions,  blisters,  and  alteratives,  is  considerable. 


♦  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  Surg[ical  Obs.,  p.  83 ;  Dr. 
Cumin,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  part 
ii. ;  and  a  case  under  Dr.  Renton,  as  quoted  in 
Abercrombie's  Pathol,  and  Pract.  Researches  on 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  98. 

t  This  is  generally  the  case,  but  tubercles  may 
obstruct  the  oesophagus  in  persons  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  scrofulous  taint.  Preternatural  irri- 
tabuity  of  the  stomach  may  be  the  sequel  of  gas- 
tric irritation,  as  in  yellow  fever  or  in  stricture  of 
the  pylorus,  and  the  long  continuance  of  either  of 
these  states  may  lead  to  disease  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  to  the  formation  of  tubercles.  A  case  of  this 
kind,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Prof.  Francis, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Trans,  of  the  New  York  Lit 

1  ThjL  Society,  iDol  j.,  p.,50a— D. 
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III  the  'iiwtance  of  permanent  stricture,  the 
proper  course  is  the  use  of  the  bougie ;  and 
where  the  attempt  to  dilate  the  part  brings  on 
violent  spasm  and  great  disturbance  of  the  con- 
stitution, even  caustic  bougies  may  be  tried,  as 
recommended  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  common  bougie  should  be 
preferred,  and  the  armed  one  employed  only  in 
.ormidable  and  unyielding  cases.  In  proportion 
us  the  stricture  gives  way,  the  size  of  the  bougie 
must  be  increased.  If  an  example  were  to  pre- 
sent itself,  in  which  the  dysphagia  was  known  to 
depend  upon  the  connexion  of  one  or  more  pre- 
ternatural pouches  with  the  pharynx  ortssopha- 
l^us,  combined  or  not  with  a  stricture  or  other 
disease  of  the  passage,  the  means  from  which 
the  greatest  reUef  might  be  expected  would  be, 
I  think,  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  tube, 
by  which  the  food  might  be  prevented  from  dis- 
tending the  pouch,  and  the  stricture  at  the  same 
time  dilated.  Whether  also  the  obliteration  of 
the  pouch  might  be  safely  attempted  by  throw- 
ing an  astringent  injection  into  it,  as  suggested 
by  Sir  C.  Bell  (.Surgical  Obs„  p.  69),  future  ex- 
perience must  determine.  Elastic  gum  cathe- 
ters are  of  important  use  in  diseases  of  the 
oesophagus,  not  only  as  a  means  of  effecting  the 
dilatation  of  strictures,  but  as  a  contrivance  for 
feeding  the  patient,  without  any  action  or  dis- 
tvbance  of  the  diseased  part  itself.  A  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  remarks  will  bo  found 
in  tlie  particulars  of  Dr.  Cumin's  interesting 
case  already  referred  to. 

In  the  early  stage  of  a  scirrhous  or  sarcom- 
atous obstruction  of  the  oesophagus,  leeches, 
blisters,  or  issues  on  the  throat,  may  be  tried, 
together  with  an  emetic,  a  course  of  the  com- 
pound calomel  pill,  and  occasional  aperient  med- 
icines. The  issues  on  the  sides  of  the  throat, 
and  the  use  of  bougies,  Sir  C.  Bell  assures  us, 
will  effect  a  cure  wnen  there  is  a  mere  thick- 
ening from  common  inflammation  or  scrofulous 
action.  Were  a  case  of  this  description  to 
present  itself  to  the  editor,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  give  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
iodine  a  fair  trial.  Except  in  the  above  exam- 
ples, however,  little  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  this  or  any  other  plan.  In  these  cases,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  common  stricture,  the  patient 
should  generally  be  fed  bv  means  of  an  elastic 
gum  tube,  passed  from  tne  nostril  down  the 
oesophagus.]  In  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, some  benefit  has  been  derived  from  hem- 
IocIl  and  ammoniated  copper.  And  sometimes 
mercury  carried  to  the  point  of  salivation,*  has 
been  found  serviceable.  Dr.  Munkley  relates 
one  case  of  great  severity,  and  even  of  some 
years'  standing,  in  which  mercury  carried  to  the 
effect  of  ptyalism,  was  perfectly  successful. 

A  stomach  syringe,  for  diluting  and  washing 
away  various  poisons  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach, whether  by  design  or  accident,  was  [first 
suggested  by  Renault  in  his  work  on  poisons. 
Dr.  Monro  afterward  gave  drawings  of  instru- 
ments for  the  removu  of  laudanum  from  the 
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stomach. — {Thesis  de  Dysphagiat  Edin.  1797.) 
However,  until  Dr.  Physic  {Edec,  Reperi.f  toL 
iii.,  p.  Ill  ;  also  Gibson^ t  Surgery,  voL  ii.,  p. 
362)  proved  the  utility  of  the  stomach-pomp 
in  the  case  of' a  child  poisoned  with  laudanum, 
the  invention  gained  little  attention.  As  now 
perfected  by  Mr.  Read  and  others,]  it  aj^ean 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  joint  object  of 
enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  oesophagus  by  a 
gradual  pressure,  and  of  conveying  any  quantity 
of  liquid  food  that  may  be  desirable.  The  in- 
strument, as  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Jokes, 
consists  of  an  elastic  gum  tube,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  terminating  in  the  lower  extremity,  or 
that  introduced  into  the  stomach,  in  a  minote 
globe  of  ivoiy  with  various  perforations,  which 
for  the  present  purpose  must  be  omitted,  and 
fitted  at  the  upper  end,  either  by  a  screw  or  a 
plug,  to  an  elastic  bottle  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  at  least  a  quart  of  Uquid,  with  a  stop- 
cock fitted  to  it,  as  in  the  hydrocele  bottle.  In- 
stead of  the  bottle,  a  pewter  syringe  may  be 
adapted,  of  equal  capacity,  and  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  bottle  or  syringe  being  filled  with  wann 
water,  and  fitted  to  the  tube  already  introduced 
into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth  or  a  nostril,  on 
turning  the  stopcock  the  water  or  other  liquid 
may  easily  be  forced  into  the  stomach,  and  with- 
drawn by  a  reverae  action  :  and  hence  laudanum, 
.or  any  other  poison  capable  of  dilution,  maybe 
pumped  up  in  a  diluted  state  till  the  stomach  is 
entirely  unloaded  ;  and  liquid  food  may  be  in- 
troduced to  any  extent,  at  option.  Mr.  Jokes 
has  tried  the  instrument  on  himself,  as  well  as 
on  various  patients,  with  cornplete  success,  in 
one  or  two  cases  after  ten  drachms  of  laudanum 
had  been  swallowed  for  the  purpose. — {Land, 
Med.  and  Phys.Joum.,  No.  48,  p.  334.) 


SPECIES  II. 
DYSPHAGIA  ATONICA. 
ATONIC  DYSPHAGIA. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  SWALLOWING  FROM  DEBILITY  OF 
THE  MUSCLES    OF  DEGLUTITION. 

The  external  tunic  of  the  oesophagus  is  imu- 
cular,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  both  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal.  The  propulsion  of  the 
food  from  the  fauces  into  the  stomach,  com- 
mences in  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
pharynx,  which  contract  in  succession,  and  in  e 
downward  direction ;  and  as  this  direction  is  con- 
tinued to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  swallowed  morsel  is  carried  forward  mto  the 
stomach  by  a  progressive  or  peristaltic  action. 

Now,  in  all  cases  of  debility  in  the  muscles 
of  deglutition,  the  contractile  action  of  their 
fibres,  and  consequently  theirpropulsive power, 
is  lost  or  enfeebled,  and  a  difikulty  of  swallow- 
ing must  be  the  necessary  consequence.  [Pscw 
sons  of  advanced  yeare  are  most  subject  to  dys 
phagia  from  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  ;  though 
the  disease  sometimes  occora  in  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  even  in  youth.  Thus,  Dr.  Monro 
{Mcrhid  AfUiL  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c.,  p. 
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231,  232),  records  one  instance  of  it,  brought 
on  in  a  country  lad,  nineteen  years  of  age,  fay  a 
previous  febrile  attack ;  and  another  case  where 
It  came  on  suddenly  in  a  soldier,  a^ed  thirty- 
two,  whose  mouth  was  also  drawn  a  little  to  the 
left  side,  indicating  the  connexion  of  the  com- 
plaint with  apoplexy.  In  atonic  or  paralytic 
dysphagia,  patients  generally  swallow  soUds 
more  easily  man  fluids,  the  conveyance  of  which 
into  the  stomach  requires  a  greater  effort  and 
a  more  complete  agreement  among  all  the  or- 
gans concerned.  A  probang  may  readily  be  in- 
troduced down  the  passage,  without  producing 
any  aggravation  of  the  complaint,  as  it  does  in 
cases  of  spasm.  The  patient  cannot  fix  upon 
any  particular  pomt  as  me  situation  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  he  is  not  sensible  of  any  pain,  tight- 
ness, or  feeling  of  weight,  except  at  the  periods 
of  nudLin^  an  attempt  at  deglutition.  When  the 
paralysis  is  complete  nothing  can  be  swallowed, 
and  it  is  indispensable  to  ieed  t^e  patient  by 
means  of  a  tube.  When  liquids  pass  down  a 
certain  way,  and  are  then  forced  up,  the  paral- 
JK»  probably  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  oesoph- 
agus. Atonic  or  paralytic  dysphagia  may  be 
the  effect  of  apoplexv  and  other  diseases,  or  in- 
jury of  the  brain ;  also  of  fevers  ;  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp ;  and  of  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive orsans.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  last 
stages  of  fever,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  In 
such  cases  a  small  quantity  of  any  fluid  fre- 
quently cannot  be  swallowed,  because  it  does 
not  give  a  sufficient  stimulus ;  but  deglutition 
will  be  executed  if  a  large  spoonful  be  given. — 
{Monro,  op.  city  p.  234.)  The  treatment  of 
atonic  dysphagia  must  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause.  When  the  disease  is  the 
consequence  of  apoplexy,  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
are  the  same  as  those  required  for  the  relief  of 
the  original  complaint  When  the  dysphasia 
Has  been  associated  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  me 
stomach,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation,  and 
flatulence,  a  cure  has  been  accomplished  by 
cordial  volatile  medicines,  blisters,  issues,  and 
five  grains  of  the  pill  myrrhsB  comp.,  given  every 
night  at  bedtime.---(if(mro*«  Morbid  Anat.,  &c., 
p.  281.) 

In  many  cases,  repeated  blisters  to  the  throat 
•nd  chest,  which  stunulate  from  without,  and 
tonic  and  astrin^nt  gardes,  as  of  alum,  catechu, 
rhatany,  port-wme,  and  decoction  of  cincHlna, 
which  stimulate  fiom  within,  will  afford  relief 
Stimulating  sialagogues  may  also  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

A  draught  of  cold  water  drunk  frequently  du- 
ring the  daytime,  and  especially  at  night  and 
morning,  .has  also,  as  a  tonic,  been  frequently 
useful.  And  if  the  habit  bo  relaxed  or  irritable, 
the  same  tonic  plan  should  be  rendered  general 
as  well  as  local ;  and  be  especially  combined 
with  exercise,  sea-air,  sea-batning,  [electricity, 
^vanism,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  fomenta- 
tioDS,  as  stronff  camphoratea  liniments,  to  the 
Kbroat  and  ne<^.  When  no  organic  disease  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  is  present,  electricity 
im  deemed  one  of  the  best  remedies :  several  ex- 
■mplea  of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  Dr.  Monro, 


and  in  one  interesting  case,  the  patient  could 
only  swallow  when  seated  on  the  electrical 
stool.  In  some  cases  recorded  by  Tode  and 
Wichmann,  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  free  ex- 
hibition of  quassia.]— {Dtc/.  dt9  Science*  Mtd,^ 
tom.  X.,  p.  444.)  Hard  study  must  be  relin- 
quished, and,  if  possible,  anxiety  of  mind 


SPECIES  III. 

DYSPHAGIA  GLOBOSA. 

NERVOUS  QUINSY. 

nirFICULTT  OP  SWALLOWING  FSOM  WIND  IN  THB 
STOMACH,  SPASMODICALLY  COMPRBSSXD  INTO 
THE  FXBLINO  OF  A  BALL  ASCENDING  INTO  THB 
(ESOPHAGUS,  AND  PRODUCING  A  SENSE  OP 
STEANOULATION. 

From  this  feeling  of  a  hard  ball  in  the  throat, 
the  species  is  in  the  present  system  distinguished 
by  the  specific  name  of  globota.  It  is  peculiarly 
common  to  persons  of  a  nervous  or  spasmodic 
temperament :  and  is  hence  called  by  JDr.  Dar- 
win and  many  other  writers,  globus  hystericus, 
and  by  Dr.  Heberden,  nervous  quinsy. 

Most  frequently  it  occurs  as  a  mere  symptom 
of  the  hysteric  or  hypochondriacal  affection; 
and  on  this  account  is  regarded  as  such  alone 
by  many  nosologists.  It  is,  however,  oflen  to 
be  traced  in  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  as  fear, 
grief,  and  anger,  especially  in  youn^  subjects, 
whose  passions  have  never  been  disciphned; 
and  at  times  exhibits  so  much  violence  as  to 
threaten  suffocation.  In  nervous  habits,  I  have 
frequently  met  with  it  as  a  pure  idiopathic  af- 
fection ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  in  persons  who 
are  not  thus  constitutionally  predisposed  to  it. 

Two  cler^iymen  of  this  metropolis,  who  bear 
an  equally  high  character  for  pulpit  eloquence, 
and  have  a  very  sufilicient  self-possession,  have 
been  occasionally  under  my  care  for  some  vears, 
in  consequence  of  this  complaint.  One  of  them 
has  most  commonly  been  attacked  during  din- 
ner ;  the  regular  action  of  the  muscles,  in  swal- 
lowing, being  converted,  from  debili^  of  the 
organ,  into  the  irregular  action  of  spasm.  The 
other  received  the  first  paroxysm  while  reading 
the  service  in  his  own  parish-church,  and  was 
incapable  of  proceeding  with  it.  In  this  case, 
the  regular  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis, 
in  speaking,  excited  irre^lar  action  in  those  of 
the  oesophagus,  from  contiguous  sympathy.  And 
the  effect  was  so  considerable,  that,  when  the 
clergyman  came  to  the  same  passage  of  the  lit- 
urgy on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  again,  for  he  found  he  c«uld  not  get  through 
it.  But  he  preached  with  as  much  fluency  as 
ever ;  and  this,  too,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
syllabus  of  his  discourse  before  bim.  It  was 
many  weeks  before  he  could  summon  coura^ 
to  nu^Le  another  attempt  in  the  desk ;  and  his 
first  effort  was  even  then  made  in  another  church, 
and  before  another  congregation.  In  this  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed ;  and  he  has  now 
entirely  overcome  the  morbid  habit. 

In  both  these  cases,  I  have  found  the  most 
effectual  remedy  at  the  moment  to  be  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water  swallowed  graduaUy,  and  the 
application  of  a  handkerchief,  dipped  in  cold 
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water,  to  the  throat.  The  spasm  thus  counter- 
acted soon  ceases ;  and,  in  tne  cases  before  us, 
has  returned  not  only  less  frequently,  but  with 
far  less  violence.  Yet  during  the  intervals,  gen- 
eral tonics,  a  light  diet  at  regular  hours,  and  as 
much  as  possible  horse  exercise,  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  and  contributed  their  respective  ser- 
vices. 

The  usual  antispasmodics,  ammonia,  ether, 
camphire,  assafcetida,  and  even  laudanum,  had 
formerly  been  tried,  but,  I  was  told,  with  little 
success. 

When  ether  is  had  recourse  to,  whether  in 
this  or  any  other  affection,  the  best  means  of 
dissolving  it  is  a  preparation  little  known  in  our 
own  country,  but  which  is  introduced  into  the 
♦  French  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Ole- 
um de  vitellis  ovi,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
mixed  yolks  of  eggs  to  about  half  \  the  oil  is 
produced  from  this  by  pressure,  but  it  must  be 
afterward  filtered  through  paper  to  become  re- 
fined. 

SPECIES  ly. 
DYSPHAGIA  UVULOSA. 
UVULAR  DYSPHAGIA. 

SWALLOWING  OBSTRUCTED,  OB  TB0UBLE80MB, 
FBOM  RELAXATION  AND  ENLARGEMENT,  OB 
FBOM    DESTITUTION,    OP   THE    UVULA. 

The  uvula  is  sometimes  enlarged  from  in- 
^ammation ;  but,  in  such  case,  the  disease,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  belongs  to  another  class. 
In  the  inflammatory  state,  the  uvula  is  hot, 
*  acutely  painful,  of  a  red  or  livid  colour,  and  de- 
viates, as  it  enlarges,  from  its  proper  form.  In 
the  species  before  us,  its  natural  form  and  col- 
our are  scarcely  interfered  with,  excepting  that, 
as  it  grows  larger  and  longer,  it  also  grows  paler. 
It  is  soft,  relaxed,  and  oedcmatous.  *  [The  af- 
fection is  a  chronic  elongation  and  •  thickening 
of  the  part ;  an  occasional  consequence  of  syph- 
ilis, protracted  fevers,  and  the  use  of  mercury. 
It  also  sometimes  proceeds,  in  professional  sing- 
ers, from  immoderate  exertion  of  the  vocal  or-, 
gans.  The  patient  has  a  sensation,  as  if  the 
throat  were  blocked  up  by  some  largish  body  ; 
the  annoyance  is  considerable  ;  and  lie  is  com- 
pelled to  be  continually  coughing  and  swallow- 
ing his  spittle.  Some  cases  depend  upon  relax- 
ation of  the  azygos,  or  levator  muscle  of  the 
uvula.] 

The  complaint,  therefore,  in  this  variety,  re- 
quires to  be  treated  with  spirituous  and  astrin- 
gent stimulants,  \7argles  of  alum,  Cayenne 
pepper,  or  port-wine,  are  the  local  applications 
commonly  used,  and  they  should  be  combined 


*  In  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate,  the 
uvula  is  often  considerably  enlarged,  and  so  dis- 
tended with  serum,  that  it  exhibits  quite  a  trans- 
parent appearance.  One  gentleman,  whom  the 
editor  lately  attended,  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  forcible  expiration  to  throw  the  uvula  in  this 
state  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  inspect- 
ed. Andral  states,  that  cedema  of  the  uvula  may 
be  idiopathic,  connected  with  certain  kinds  of  an- 
gina, or  accompanying  induration  of  the  tonsils.— 
(Anat.  Pathol.,  t  il,  p.  236.)— Ed. 


with  cathartics  and  general  Ionics.  [The  i 
edy  on  which  Dr.  Granville  chiefly  relies,  is  i 
gargle  containing  lunar  caustic  ;  the  strength  of 
wliich  should  be  varied,  according  to  the  stata 
of  the  uvula  itself,  and  the  nervous  irritation  in 
the  system.  Another  useful  application,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  physician,  is  a  powder  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  with  a  quarter  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  l*his  produces  great  immediate  irrita- 
tion, followed  by  copious  salivation,  and  expec- 
toration of  thick  mucus.  The  powder  should 
be  rubbed  on,  with  a  camel-hair  briish,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  Gargles,  made  with  a  proportion  . 
of  sulphuret  of  potash,  are  in  common  use  amonff 
professional  singers,  for  improving  the  defect  of 
their  voices,  connected  with  relaxation  of  the 
uvula;  and  Dr.  Granville  thinks  the  practice 
justified  bv  analogy ;  sulphuret  of  potash  being 
Known  to  have,  in  croup,  the  power  of  convert- 
ing the  stridulous  voice  into  a  deep  full  tone, 
and  being  in  fact  the  remedy  for  which  Bona- 
parte awarded  a  prize  of  1000  Napoleons,  du- 
ring the  epidemic  croup  which  raged  in  Paris, 
in  1812.*  If  the  disease  do  not  yield  to  this 
plan,  the  elongated  and  pendulous  part  must  be 
extirpated. 

In  a  few  rare  instances,  the  uvula,  and  evea 
the  tonsils,  become  hard  and  cartilaginous';  andt 
in  such  cases,  the  morbid  portion  must  be  cut 
away. 

The  uvula  in  its  natural  state  appears  also  to 
be  concerned  in  deglutition ;  and,  [as  one  of  its 
purposes  is  to  examine,  as  it  were,  the  nature 
of  the  aliment  previously  to  its  being  swallowed, 
and  by  its  sympathetic  relations  to  excite  an 
aversion  in  the  gastric  organs  to  substances  not 
of  a  fit  consistence  and  quality  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  endued  with  a  much 
higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  the  rest  of  the 
soft  palate.  By  means  of  this  quick  sensibility, 
and  the  sympsithy  of  the  rest  of  the  organs  of 
deglutition  with  it,  they  are  in  all  probability 
excited  duly  to  perform  the  harmonious  and 
successive  actions  by  which  the  function  of 
deglutition  is  accomplished.]  And  hence,  when, 
from  ulceration  or  any  other  cause,  the  uvula  is 
lost  or  deficient,  deglutition  is  rendered  more 
or  less  troublesome,  and  even  diflicult.  In  this 
case,  the  healing  art  can  administer  nothing 
and  habit  becomes  the  only  physician.  £b- 
am|les  are  related,  however,  of  so  total  a  lois 
of  me  uvula,  from  gangrene,  or  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  cutting  out  me  tongue,  that  the  sad 
sufferer  has  been  compelled  to  force  the  food 


♦  Lancet,  No.  377,  pp.  280,  281.  According^  to 
Dr.  Granville,  who  was  for  several  years  pbysictan 
to  the  opera  company,  the  uvula,  in  deep  bMe 
singers,  is  thick  and  corneous,  but  thin  and  very 
pointed  in  the  light,  silvery,  soprano  singers.  The 
observations  of  M.  Bennati  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
uvula  and  soft  palate  have  considerable  influence 
over  the  modulation  of  the  voice ;  and  ho  has  de- 
monstrated that  these  organs  contract  in  propor- 
tional  degtees  to  the  ascent  of  the  several  muneel 
notes.— (See  Annali  UniversaU  for  June,  1^0: 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  M^,  for  May,  1830;  aMi 
iMncet,  Na  377.  V— Ed. 
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in  ereiy  meal  into  the  ossophagus  with  his  fore- 
finger.* 

•  SPECIES  V. 

DYSPHAGIA  LINGUOSA. 
UNGUAL  DYSPHAGIA. 

SWALLOWING  0B8TSUCTED,  OR  TROUBLESOME, 
FROM  PROTRUSION  OR  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE 
TONGUE. 

This  species  exhibits  itself  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing forms  or  varieties  : — 
«  Ezsertoria.  Tongue  extended  from  the 

Lolling  tongue.        mouth,   often   with  en- 
largement   of   its    sub- 
stance. 
fi  Ranula.  Intumescence  of  the  saii- 

Frog-tongue.  vary  glands  or  ducts. 

It  is  necessary,  as  in  the  last  species,  to  dis- 
tinguish both  these  affections  from  inflammatory 
enlargements.  [According  to  the  editor's  views 
of  this  subject,  the  only  cases  which  strictly 
accord  to  the  author's  classification,  are  certain 
chronic,  t  and  frequently  congenital,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  tongue ;  for  the  examples  pr(^ 
duced  by  mercury  and  poisons,  though  included 
in  this  section,  are  in  reality  inflammations,  and 
oa^t  therefore  to  be  arranged  with  other  cases 
of  inflammation.  Galen  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  prodigiously  large  tongue,  which  was  neither 
in  a  scinhous,  (edematous,  nor  inflamed  state. 
—(Lib.  ].,  cap.  9,  de  diff.  morb.)  Scaliger  also 
refers  to  a  man,  whose  tongue  was  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  size,  vU  mtndaeii  svtpirio  silenti- 
ummdicat. — {Exercit.  199,  cap.  1.)  Marcellus 
Donatus  was  acquainted  with  a  merchant  at 

*  The  simple  loss  of  the  uvula  would  scarcely 
create  so  complete  an  inability  to  swallow  as  what 
is  here  described.  Many  persons  who  have  lost 
the  whole  of  the  uvula  from  sjrphilitic  ulceration, 
oontinoe  to  swallow  without  inconvenience.  Cut- 
ting out  the  tongue  in  the  rude  way  referred  to  in 
the  text,  would  certainly  render  deglutition  more 
or  less  difficult ;  but  would  not  generally  be  ac- 
companied by  the  excision  of  the  uvula  ;  nor,  if 
•och  excision  took  place,  would  the  dysphagia 
depend  much  upon  it,,  but  upon  the  loss  of  the 
tongue.— Eo. 

t  In  scirrhous  disease  within  the  mouth,  while 
the  cellular  tissue  is  becoming  more  and  more 
thickened  and  indurated,  the  other  tissues  around 
it  oAen  have  a  tendency  to  waste  away ;  they  be- 
come lees  and  less  visible,  and  at  length  disapoear, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  a  hard,  homogenA>us, 
white  or  grayiso  mass. — (Andral,  Anat.  Pathol., 
tom.  iL,  p.  237.)  This  fact  has  been  particularly 
noticed  bj  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  also  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  in  nis  valuable  paper  upon  adventitious 
structures.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
325.)  In  one  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  tongue,  this 
organ,  which  was  enlarged  and  singulany  hard, 
presented  nothing  but  a  whitish  substance,  re- 
sembling the  indurated  cellular  substance  sur- 
rouodins  old  ulcers  of  Uie  skin,  and  in  the  midst 
of  wfai^  some  traces  of  slender,  pale,  muscular 
ftaciculi  were  noticed,  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
presmire  of  the  thickened  cellular  tissue.  This 
was  very  exuberant  on  the  dorsum  and  inlges  of 
the  tongue,  where  it  formed  knobs,  on  »i'veral  of 
which  tne  mucous  membrane  was  in  an  ulcerated 
Male.— Ed. 


Mantua  who  was  in  the  same  condition.— ^/fix/. 
MiraJtft^  hb.  vi.,  cap.  3.)  T.  Bartholine  quotes 
a  case  communicated  to  him  by  J.  Valaius,  in 
which  a  girPs  tongue  was  as  thick  as  her  arm, 
and  required  to  have  a  portion  of  it  rinioved. 
The  same  author  hkewise  describes  a  child, 
whose  tongue,  which  was  from  the  first  larj^er 
than  those  of  other  children,  became  at  length 
equal  in  size  to  a  calfs  heart. — (Cent.  2,  Hist. 
Anat.f  22.)  Similar  instances  of  spontaneous 
preternatural  growths  of  the  tongue  are  recorded 
by  Bardet  {BulUtin  de  la  Soc.  iCErrtux,  No.  23, 
p.  67)  and  Maurant. — {Joum.  de  Med.,  an  1762, 
tom.  XV.)  Another  example  of  congenital  en- 
largement of  the  tongue  is  described  by  Percy. 
The  malformation  had  increased  so  much  by 
tlie  time  the  patient  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  sides  and 
under  surface  of  the  tongue ;  and  though  she 
could  speak  and  sing,  she  was  obliged  to  push 
her  victuals  to.  the  back  of  her  mouth  with  her 
fingers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  swallow  them. 
—{Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.,  tom.  xxvii.,  p.  246.) 
A  very  interesting  case  is  that  of  Philibert 
Henhumer,  who  was  bom  with  a  very  large 
tongue,  pendulous  from  the  mouth.  No  ma- 
terial increase  of  the  part  was  afterward  per- 
ceived till  the  boy  was  eight  years  of  age.  At 
this  period  it  was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  thick,  foul  coat  ot  mucus.  It  d^ended 
three  inches  below  the  chin  ;  its  apex  was 
rounded ;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  were  dis- 
placed by  it ;  its  base  was  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick  ;  and  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mouth 
was  filled  by  it ;  so  that  respiration  could  only 
be  carried  on  through  the  nostrils,  and  nothing 
but  liquids  could  l^  swallowed.  The  patient 
was  relieved  by  the  amputation  of  about  a  poui.d 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  extraction  of  the  mis- 
placed feeth.---(Afilf.  Percy  and  Laurent^  vol. 
cit.,  p.  246.) 

In  another  very  similar  case,  nearly  an  EngUsh 
pound  of  the  tongue  was  extirpated  with  ligatures 
by  Dr.  Mireau.  In  this  instance,  not  only  did 
the  four  lower  incisor  teeth  project  with  their 
edges  forward  in  the  horizontal  position,  but  the 
alveolary  process  was  also  displaced. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  MM.  Percy  and 
Laurent,  that  cases  of  thq  above  description 
must  all  be  referred  to  the  principle  by  which 
other  lusus  naturs  and  extraordinary  congenital 
enlargements  of  parts  are  produced ;  and  that 
they  are  widely  different  from  the  instances 
more  commonly  recorded,  which  are  specimens 
of  glossitis,  and  generally  occasioned  by  acrid, 
venomous  substances,  inflammation,  or,  what 
used  to  be  termed  metastases.  In  many  of  the 
congenital  cases,  however,  it  appears,  tliat  a 
further  increase  of  the  tongue  proceeded  from 
the  irritation  of  the  part  by  the  teeth  of  thi* 
lower  jaw,  and  the  consequently  augmented 
determination  of  blood  to  it. 

Besides  the  impediment  to  deglutition,  the 
enlarged  and  protruded  state  of  the  tongue  giv(  s 
rise  to  a  constant  loss  of  saliva,  with  which  the 
victuals  are  therefore  not  duly  iuiprej^iatod ; 
digestion  is  impaired,  and  the  health  sutfers. 

The  operation  of  removing  tlic   redundant 
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portion  of  the  tongue  is  the  only  means  of  re- 
lieving the  above  description  of  cases.  Whether 
it  should  be  done  or  not,  must  depend  upon  the 
dcCTee  of  inconvenience  caused  by  the  swelling 
and  size  of  the  part.  In  cases  of  glossitis,  on 
the  contrary,  this  practice  is  quite  improper ; 
for,  when  they  will  not  yield  to  the  removal  of 
their  particular  cause,  and  the  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  one  or  more  free  and 
deep  incisions  in  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  will 
generally  afford  prompt  relief.  The  merit  of 
making  the  eflicacy  of  this  method  properly 
known  to  the  surgical  profession  belongs  to  M. 
Delamalle,  who  wrote  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  in  the.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de 
Chir.  ;  but  the  practice  was  first  introduced  by 
Oamdrarius,  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  and  other  older 
surgeons.  In  the  modern  periodical  journals,  we 
are  constantly  meeting  with  proofs  of  its  suc- 
cess.— (See  Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  No. 
93,  p.  76.)  Sometimes,  howerer,  the  necessity 
for  deep  incisions  has  been  superseded  by  bleed- 
ing from  the  raninal  veins,  blistering  the  throat, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  measures.— -(See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jcuni.^  No.  93,  p.  461.)  lu 
one  very  singular  instance,  where  the  enormous 
swelling  was  confined  to  the  left  half  of  the 
tongue,  and  bounded  by  the  middle  line,  the 
application  of  six  leeches  two  or  three  times  to 
the  informed  part  produced  a  speedy  subsidence 
of  the  swelling.— -(CrrarM,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports^  vol.  iv.,  p.  43. )  In  all  cases  of  obstructed 
deglutition  by  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  the 
use  of  clastic  gum  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
food  and  medicines  into  the  stomach  under  ur- 
gent circumstances,  should  never  be  neglected. 
M.  Magendie,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Philo- 
mathic  Society  of  Paris,  for  September,  1817, 

3uotes  the  case  of  a  Jew,  who  was  able  to 
ouble  his  tongue  backwards,  and  plunge  it 
with  the  greatest  ease  into  the  pharynx ;  and 
tells  us  01  a  boy  who  acquired  the  same  power 
by  imitating  the  Jew.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
latter  were  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length  he  rup- 
tured the  frenulum,  and  a  hemorrhage  ensued, 
which,  nevertheless,  did  not  alarm  him  ;  for  ho 
found  from  that  moment  that  he  could  pursue  th6 
imitation  more  perfectly  ;  till,  by  continued  repe- 
tition, he  too  acquired  the  singular  faculty  of  swal- 
lowing, in  the  same  manner,  his  own  tongue,  with- 
out the  least  inconvenience  to  his  respiration. 

But  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  under  this 
variety,  is  not  always  enlarged.  M.  Foumier 
knew  a  handsome  young  woman,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who,  although  she  had  a  long  neck,  had 
a  slender  and  still  longer  tongue,  insomuch 
that  she  could  protrude  and  extend  it  to  her 
bosom  without  stooping  her  head.  And  he 
tells  us  of  another  female  whom  he  saw  at 
Berlin,  with  a  tongue  astonishingly  wide,  but 
as  thin  as  a  cat's.  When  this  woman  laughed, 
the  tongue  covered  the  whole  of  her  mouth, 
and  hung  ouf  like  folds  of  dranery.  It  was  al- 
ways cold,  and  communicated  a  most  frigorific 
sensation  to  the  hand  of  another  person.— (Die/. 
des  Sciences  Midicales,  art.  Cas  Rakes.) 

[The  Ranula,  or  frog^tongue^  is  a  tumour  un- 
der the  tongue,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  dila- 


tation of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sublingoal 
gland ;  sometimes  of  a  dilatation  of  the  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  submaxillaiy  gland.  ^|^ 
first  case  is  denoted  by  its  globular  shaped  ftd 
its  situation  exactly  under  the  tongue ;  the 
second  by  its  oblong  figure,  and  its  lying  to- 
wards the  side  of  that  organ.  The  disease  ii 
most  frequent  in  children ;  but  is  also  met 
with  in  adults.  The  contents  of  the  sweUing 
are  generally  a  viscid,  transparent  fluid,  like 
white  of  egg.  The  disease  arises  from  an  ac- 
cidental obstruction  or  obliteration  of  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  ducts.  When  neglected, 
the  tumour  sometimes  becomes  so  large  that  ir- 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  (he  mouth  ;  forces 
the  tongue  backwards  ;  impedes  suction,  masti- 
cation, and  deslutition ;  obliges  the  patient  to 
breathe  entirely  through  the  nostrils;  propeb 
outwards  the  canine  and  cutting  teeth  ;  and  even 
forms  a  prominent  swelling  l^low  the  chin. — 
(See  P«ft/,  Traiti des  Mai.Chir.,  tom.  i.,  p.  184.) 

When  the  tumour  is  recent,  and  not  very 
largo,  it  may  be  cured  by  making  a  free  open- 
ing in  it,  and  maintaining  the  aperture  for  some 
time  by  means  of  a  small  tube  or  tent.  When,  * 
however,  the  swelling  is  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  of  long  standing,  and  the  cyst  is  thick  and 
indurated,  a  portion  of  the  latter  part  must  be 
removed.] 

The  irritation  and  enlargement  proceed  oc- 
casionally from  a  morbid  secretion  of  calculous 
matter.  Hence,  when  a  ranula  has  been  opened, 
the  surgeon  should  always  examine  with  a  probe 
whether  any  calculous  matter  is  lodged  in  it ; 
and,  if  it  be  so,  it  should  be  at  once  extracted. 
M.  Foumier  records  one  case,  in  which  a  stone 
formed  under  the  tongue,  and  at  length  acquired 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egs,  accompanied  with 
great  pain  and  profuse  salivation :  a  cure  WM 
effected  by  removing  the  morbid  concretion 

SPECIES  VI. 

DYSPHAGIA    PHARYNGEA. 

PHARYNGEAL  DYSPHAGIA. 

SWALLOWING  OBSTRUCTED    BY   A   POLYPOUS   BX- 
CRESCENOE    IN  VHE    PHARYNX. 

The  variety,  produced  by  a  polypous  excres- 
cence in  the  pharynx,  is  added.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of 
it ;  one  in  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
viously consulted  various  surgeons  at  Paris,  bat 
apparently  without  success.  It  was  of  the 
colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  portion 
of  the  alimentary  tube,  beginning  from  tne  ibid 
over  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  hanging  down 
like  a  sausage  into  the  pharynx.  By  ffreat  ef> 
forts  the  patient  could  regurgitate  it  mto  his 
mouth.  A  ligature  was  passed  round  its  root 
without  much  difficulty,  and  it  separated  in  eight 
days.  The  second  case  was  similar  in  appear^ 
ance,  but  not  quite  so  large,  and  grew  still  more 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  was  removed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  equal  success,* 


♦  Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  356,  8va, 
1825.  This  addition  was  found  among  Dr.  Good^ 
papers,  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  Uie  third 
edition.— £d. 
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[The  particulara  of  another  instance  of  a  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  from  the  growth  of  a  poly- 
pus from  the  lining  of  the  pharynxi  were  com- 
municated, two  or  three  years  ago,  hy  Kerga- 
radec,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Paris.— (ZHcl.  de  Mid.  et  de  Ckir,  Pratique,  art. 
Dytphagie.)  The  tme  cause  of  the  dyspha^a, 
which  1^  been  treated  as  a  nervous  affection, 
was  only  made  out  after  death,  when  the  parts 
were  dissected.] 


GENUS  IV. 

DIPSOSIS. 

MORBID  THIRST. 

TRB    DESIBB   FOB  DB1NKINO   EZCBSSIVB  OB 
IMPAIBED. 

Bbtwbbn  the  present  and  the  ensuing^  genus, 
entitled  LiMosis,  or  morbid  appbtitb,  there  is  a 
close  natural  connexion,  though  their  position 
is  in  different  and  even  distinct  organs. 

The  sense  of  hunger  is  well  snown  to  be 
seated  in  the  stomach  ;  and  that  of*  thirst  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  [Thirst  is  a  feeling  of  a 
still  more  ureent  kind,  and  requiring  instant  sat- 
iafiu:tion  stifi  more  imperiously,  tMn  hunger; 
particularly  in  warm  chmates,  or  when  any  of 
the  watery  secretions  are  augmented,  as  in 
dropsy  and  diabetes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
complamts,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the 
stomach.  Hot  spices,  saline  substances,  and, 
in  particular,  common  salt,  increase  it,  as  do  all 
causes  augmenting  the  different  secretions. 
The  end  of  drinking  seems,  therefore,  to  be  for 
the  repair  of  the  losses  of  our  fluids.  If  thirst 
be  not  satisfied,  a  general  irritation  comes  on ; 
the  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces  increases,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
burning  feel,  and  a  quickened  pulse.  But,  al- 
though thirst  appears  at  first  very  oppressive, 
drink  is  by  no  means  so  necessaiy  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hfe  of  every  animal,  as  food. 
Several  species  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as 
mice,  quails,  parrots,  ^.,  can  subsist  without 
drinkmg ;  and  individuals  of  the  human  race  have 
been  known,  by  perseverance,  to  conquer  the 
sensation  of  thirst.  Sir  G.  Baker  has  recorded  a 
memorable  example,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  of  a  man,  who  lived  in 
perfect  health  for  many  years,  without  drinking. 

Thirst  and  hunger  may  be  compared  to  two 
sisters,  united  together  for  the  common  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  animal  attentive  to  the 
preservation  of  its  own  existence.  When  their 
call  is  obeyed,  they  are  a  source  of  pleasure  ; 
when  it  is  neglected,  or  resisted,  they  are  a 
cause  of  great  and  even  fatal  suffering.  But, 
in  the  production  of  these  two  very  different 
results,  pleasure  and  pain,  thirst  is  far  more 
energetic  and  intense  than  hunger.  The 
quicniefla  with  which  the  taking  of  drink  ap- 
peases tile  first  of  these  sensations,  contrasted 
with  the  slowness  with  which  solid  aliment  is 
necessarily  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  per- 
haps, may  tend  in  some  measure  to  explain  the 
really  jgreater  enjoyment  generally  felt  in 
quenchmg  thirst  than  in  satisfying  hunger. 


In  the  great  object  for  which  thirst  and  nun- 
ger  are  institute<^namely,  the  nourishment  of 
the  body,  the  imponance  of  the  latter  sensation 
is  sometimes  represented  as  greater  and  more 
evident  than  that  of  the  second.  Solid  ali- 
ment, it  is  said,  yields  the  essential  constituent 
parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  utility  of  drinks,  in 
relation  to  this  fluid,  is  not  always  so  manifest. 
Yet,  how  can  this  view  be  adopted,  unless  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  large  proportion  of  aqueous 
fluid  in  the  blood,  and  to  tne  immense  quantity 
of  water  continually  thrown  out  of  the  circula- 
tion by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  and  the  secre- 
ting organs  in  general  1  The  cessation  of  pleas- 
ure, however,  the  crisis  to  which  the  satisfying 
df  either  of  these  sensations  leads,  it  is  true,  is 
less  strongly  marked  with  respect  to  thirst' than 
hunger  ;  and  the  disgust,  experienced  from 
cramming  the  stomach  with  solid  food,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  producible  by  taking  a 
redundant  quantity  of  beverage.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  thirst,  drunkards  appear  incapable  of 
reaching  that  point  which,  in  the  use  of  solid 
aliments,  may  be  regarded  as  satiety.  This 
difference  probably  depends  upon  the  stomach 
immediately  ridding  itself  of  drink,  while  chym- 
ification  requires  the  food  to  be  retained  in  it  a 
considerable  time.  Hunger  and  thirst  differ 
strikingly  from  one  another  in  the  time  and 
situation  of  their  development,  as  well  as  in 
their  local  and  ^neral  phenomena.  Thirst, 
contrasted  with  nunger,  comes  on  suddenly, 
and,  if  it  be  not  quenched,  it  creates  a  state  of 
suffering, — real  pain  ;  it  is  not  at  all  like  what, 
in  relation  to  hunger,  is  called  an  appetite, 
which  enters  into  the  class  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions. In  thirst,  the  mouth,  and  especially  the 
throat,  are  affected ;  in  hunger,  the  stomach  is 
the  seat  of  uneasmess.  Thirst,  even  when  not 
venr  ardent,  is  accompanied  with  a  true  local 
and  general  excitement ;  while  hunger,  if  at  all 

§  retracted,  occasions  chilliness,  paleness,  and  a 
isposition  to  fainting.  The  differences  be- 
tween hunger  and  thirst,  when  long  continued, 
and  assuming  the  character  of  diseases,  or 
rather,  between  the  effects  of  a  total  absti- 
nence from  drink  and  those  of  a  complete  absti- 
nence from  solid  food,  are  still  more  strongly 
marked.  To  use  a  term  employed  by  Brown, 
the  state  of  sthenioy  of  erethismus,  of  dryness, 
and  of  local  and  general  heat ;  the  increased 
activity  in  the  general  and  capillary  circula- 
tions ;  the  energy  of  the  external  senses,  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  of  the  muscular 
organs ;  the  results  of  thirst,  form  a  very  mani- 
fest contrast  to  the  prostration  of  every  power 
of  the  constitution,  to  the  languor  of  all  the 
functions,  and  to  the  true  adynamia,  produced 
by  unappeased  hunger.  Death,  whicn  is  the 
end  of^  both  these  scenes,  takes  place  much 
sooner  from  thirst,  and  the  more  so,  because  no 
remission  occurs  in  the  cruel  and  progressive 
course  of  its  symptoms.  Death  from  want  of 
solid  food  always  comes  on  more  tardily,  and 
its  phenomena,  which  are  characterized  by  ir- 
regular paroxysms,  are  attended  with  remis- 
sions of  greater  or  less  duration. 

But  nothmg  is  a  better  illustration  of  the  diA 
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farences  between  hufiger  and  thirst,  than  the 
luduetictj  of  diacitse  over  tliepL  Who  does  not 
kiiQWi,  UiMt  otic  of  the]  tlrst  iflecta  of  inoftt  dift- 
ej)id«a  i»  to  A»gmf!tiX  thinaL,,  and  to  msike  the 
patient  tiPt-d  n  larger  qimiiLity  of  drink,  whde 
iho  iippi?titp  IB  more  or  less  completely  anisihi- 
Jated,  and  a  rietressity  for  ttbetirience  produced  ? 
Thfougliout  the  course  of  disca^stfs,  while  thirst 
contuiae4,  the  appt^ute  cannot  return  ;  anJ  even 
if  It  were  to  do  so,  m  this  atatc  of  things,  it 
would  only  be  a  fullaeioua  indication  of  a  ^cti- 
tiouB  want,  that  could  not  be  safely  satislied. 
The  d{?chiie  of  uidisposition,  and  tlie  approach 
of  cQuvaJeficency,  denoted  by  the  enhsidonce  of 
thirst,  have  abo,  aa  one  of  their  purest  harbin- 
|/er9,  tho  retuni  of  appetite.  And  with  i:e^td 
til  (herapijulic  meana,  is  it  not  equaUy  a  fact^ 
(Imt  bcverttgOfi  which  assuage  thirit  ere&te  ap- 
petite 1  thul  certain  medicines,  particularly  &n* 
tifl|i^^rnodic5  «nd  opium,  which  dimiTiish  hunl^er, 
excite  a  good  deal  of  thirst  1  and^  taatly,  that 
all  gent'rous  alcoholic  winces  which  appease  or 
dehidc  the  scnBation  of  hunger,  produce  at 
tlie  fa-ame  time  {[uite  aji  opposite  elTect  upon 
tiiirs^ ! 

Hiough  ihe  #eKl  of  thirtt  m  n&w  gcnerdl^ 
Mm^ed  to  the  mouth  and  fauee*,  some  physi- 
ologi&tK  fio  far  disaent  from  thii  doctrine  (is  to 
r«ifer  the  aeat  of  thirat  parilT,  also,  aod  even 
prinripally,  to  the  stomach.  They  argue,.that, 
119  this  organ  is  the  instrumeni  of  huiigerT  it 
must,  by  analogy,  be  hkcwiEe  that  of  thirst ; 
jind  that  heiittHif  drinks  and  food*  which  merely 
fhde  o*^CT  the  Ihtoalj  produce  thjist  chiefly  by 
their  action  oo  the  (stoinacb,  aa  is  proved  by  the 
ctreumitance  of  thirat  not  being  felt  till  digea^ 
tion  i»  going  on  in  the  stomach,  and  lon^  after 
ihetr  application  to  the  pharynx.  They  further 
argue,  thai  the  tliirst  foliowing  a  meal,  is 
actually  quench^  by  beverages  which  merely 
touch  the  parts  in  the  moutli  and  throat  ino- 
metltfirdy,  bitt  remain  more. or  lees  time  in  the 
ilonmch.  They  hkewiae  take  into  considera- 
tiori,  thdt  various  aliments  of  roiUl  ijualitiea, 
Uke  farinficeous  substitneei*,  which  do  not  at  ail 
irrtlAte  the  pharynx  m  deglutition,  excite  a  con- 
sidetuble  degree  of  thirst  after  their  introduc- 
tion nito  the  fitoma^ch.  The  otdy  means  of  re- 
lieving thirst  flo  brought  on,  is  to  swallow  plenty 
Of^md;  for  every  other  attempt  at  deceiving 
the  patient's  ft' cling  is  to  little  purpose. 

It  la  conceived  that  other  observations  tend  to 
rjise  itdditronal  uncertainty  respecting  the  true 
scat  of  thir&t.  Dropsical  discaaef,  diabetes, 
profuae  suppuration,  f:opiou«  hemorrhages,  dtc., 
aift  cases  in  which  the  animal  economy  is  do- 
privcil  of  a  large  quantity  of  duid,  without  the 
physical  Btftte  of  Llie  pharynx  or  stomach  ap* 
pearuig  to  be  mom  particularly  affected|  than 
any  other  purl  of  the  body.  Nay,  it  is  aaacrtod, 
that  tome  mre  einmples  have  been  met  with, 
in  which  an  irritation,  a  dryness,  and  redness 
of  these  orgtine,  were  not  accompanied  with  the 
least  degree  of  thirst ;  snd  it  ii  remarked  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  and  IntenBity  of  ihis 
ionaatiou,  it  may  cuitainly  be  appeased  b;^  tlie 
warm  bath,  clysters,  and  the  injection  of  Uqtiid 
into  Ihe  veins  i  pUus  wbtch  replenish  tlie  sys- 


tem with  ^uids,  but  have  no  specific   actidi 
either  on  the  throat  or  stomach. 

Al though  these  reflections  seem  to  the  cdiUs} 
lo  bear  more  upon  the  <]ueation  concerning  thi^ 
cauises  of  thirst,  than  that  relating  lo  its  sest, 
tli^y  are  highly  interealin^,  confirming  ttie  faet. 
that  tlie  present  subject  is  involved  m  a  gr*«t 
deal  of  mystery »  and  pointing  out  tiie  oljacuotj 
that  atLcncia  our  internal  sensattona,  cotnpatid 
with  such  as  are  derived  from  without, 

Many  vague  hypotheses  have  been  siig2«atf>t. 
as  e3cplanatjons  of  the  intmcdiate  cause  oftkirft 
The  least  plausible  ones  must  here  be  p4i»*'tl 
over  in  sdenee.  By  some  physiologists,  thjm 
is  imputed  to  the  dryness  of  the  nervous  papdU 
of  the  pharynx^  ariamg  from  adimm  ■*  -"  *  ife 
aalivary  and  mucous  accretions, 
merous  caaes,  Uiintt  exists  quite  ir:  !y 

of  a  want  of  moisture  iti  the  pliaryiiA ,  whit« 
tsuch  beverages  as  aie  calculated  lo  prevent  tli» 
dry  state  of'that  organ  do  not  always  »nccf*t'd 
in  quenciiing  lhir?t ;  and,  in  many  irtstaiitr'f^ 
the  beat  me  WIS  of  assuaging  it,  wl'  ►  ■  -  ■  -v 
lie  Its  violence,  are  certain  gencrsv! 
pla^ig^  which  cannot  possibly  oper.n  ;- 

ening  llie  ^harynit,  or  its  nerves,}  In  iIutml. 
tliere  is,  perhaps,  always  a  sense  of  dfyne**  m 
the  fauces  ;  and  yet  dryness  of  this  CtTgan  T 
not  ap^i>ear  to  be  the  cause  of  tbiral ;  at 

the  intensity  of  the  feeUng  does  no*   -   "tf 

depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  > 
there  is  sometimes  but  Utile  thirtv 
tongue,  to  Its  very  roots,  is  covered  wiiti  a 
thick  and  dry  crust,  as  in  the  acme  of  contirmc-J 
fevers ;  whde  it  is  often  vehement  uiult  r  tti« 
in:duetice  of  violent  passions,  and  inloler&hle  on 
a  surcharged  slom^kch,  when  the  tongue  and 
fauces  have  no  dryness  whatever. 

[Another  class  of  physiologists,  f*<niH3,]rr]nrr, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  purpose  of  i  h 

leads  us  to  take  only  such  fluids  a.'i  .  -u 

dilute  the  blood  and  the  secretion*  ;  iind  ol^* 
nerving,  on  the  otherj  the  powerful  influence 
that  copious  evacuations,  by  perspiration,  dill- 
rhoja,  diabetes,  and  serous  eitravasation^,  h*vc 
over  this  Utilisation,  attribute  the  iinnu'diste 
cause  of  thirst  to  the  ahstr action  of  the  aciue* 
ous  part  of  the  blood.  Bichat,  who  was  in* 
clined  to  adopt  this  theory,  conjectnred  tlist 
the  introduction  of  water  into  the  vcms  wouM, 
by  mixing  with  the  venous  blood,  havr  the 
edeci  of  quenching  thirst  in  the  same  man- 
ner OS  drink  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  This 
conjecture  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  fact. 
By  injecting  water,  milki  whey,  and  othei 
fluids  into  the  veins,  Baron* Dupuytren  has  fr<^ 
qiiently  appeased  the  thirst  of  aminala  subjected 
to  experiment,  and  long  exposed  to  a  homing 
suTL  By  varying  such  experiments  with  liauids 
known  to  l>e  agreeable  or  disagreeable  lo  dugs, 
he  found,  tliat  the  animals  derived  from  these 
liquids,  so  employed,  the  same  sensation  of  taatu 
as  if  ihey  had  been  given  by  the  months  In 
fact,  when  milk  w»8  thrown  into  the  jugular  veia, 
the  do L-  lipping  motion,  just  as  if  they 

were  ri  'le  milk  up  with  their  tongues. 

Sonit    .jiM*ivt.^/uji  experiments  were  made  bj 
Professor  Orfila.     In  bi»  valuable  rcscafchos  oa 
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Toxicology,  he  had  freqaent  occasion  to  tie  the 
oesophagus  in  dogs,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ex- 
pubion  of  poisons  which  they  had  swallowed. 
For  the  purpose  of  appeasing  their  thirst,  ex- 
cited by  the  fever  resulting  from  the  extensive 
wound  in  their  necks,  he  injected  water  into  their 
jugular  veins.  This  method  of  quenching  thirst, 
the  only  one  practicable  while  the  oesophagus 
was  tied,  was  performed  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  and  always  save  immediate  relief 
The  blood  of  animals  which  had  been  lon^  in 
a  thirsting  state,  whs  also  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, and  tlie  diminution  of  its  aqueous  part  was 
always  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  their  abstinence  from  dnnk. — {Diet,  det  Sci- 
ence* Mid.f  tom.  li.,  p.  469.)  The  principal  fact 
interfering  with  the  foregoing  theory,  is  that 
of  the  frequently  sudden  production  of  thirst, 
without  any  previous  abstinence  from  drink, 
suflkient  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  wateiy 
part  of  the  blood  having  been  in  any  way  par- 
ticularly lessened.  But  although  much  obscu- 
rity prevails  concerning  the  efficient  cause  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  their  final  cause  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  they  are  the  means  by  which  we  are 
wmmed  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  sys- 
tem with  materials  requisite  for  its  existence. 
They  belong  to  that  class  of  actions  which  are 
tenned  appetites ;  where  an  effect,  which  is  a 
compound  of  a  physical  and  a  mental  operation, 
is  connected  with  an  evidently  usefulpurpose  in 
the  animal  economy.] — {Bostock's  Jrhytiology, 
vol  ii-,  p.  531.) 

The  conunon  modes  of  quenching  these  ago- 
nizing sensations,  are  well  known  to  be  eatmg 
and  drinking ;  yet,  when  these  cannot  be  in- 
dulged in,  other  modes  may  answer  as  a  sub- 
.  stitute.  Thus,  violent  pressure  against  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  whether  externally  or  in- 
ternally, is  well  known  to  take  off  the  gnawing 
sensation  of  hunger  ;  and  stimulating  the  fauces, 
to  taJce  off  the  burning  faintness  of  thirst.  It 
is  on  this  last  account  that  chewing  a  mouthful 
of  hay,  alone,  or  merely  moistened  with  water, 
proves  so  refreshing  to  a  tired  horse,  and  is 
found  so  serviceable  when  we  dare  not  allow  him, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  stage,  to  slake  his  thirst 
in  the  natural  way.  Savages  and  savage  beasts 
an  equally  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  pressure  in 
the  case  of  hunger,  and  resort  to  it  upon  all  oc- 
casions where  the^  have  no  opportuni^  of  ta- 
king off  the  pain  m  the  usual  way.  The  ma- 
ma, or  pangolin,  that  swallows  its  food  whole, 
wfli  swallow  stones,  coals,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, if  it  cannot  obtain  nutriment ;  not  that 
iu  instinct  deceives  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
n /squiring  such  a  pressure  as  may  blunt  the 
,0Q  se  ofhunger,  which  it  finds  intolerable.  Al- 
most ^^  carnivorous  beasts  pursue  the  same 
iB^tlioJ  ;  and  a  mixed  mass  of  pieces  of  coal, 
stone,  aL?te,  and  earth,  or  other  hard  materials, 
is  often  bhT^  with  in  the  stomach  of  ostriches, 
casMwaries,  and  e^^n  Xa^t^.  The  Kamtscha- 
Am\m  obtains  t.he  same  end  by  swallowing  saw- 
dust *  and  some  of  the  northern  Asiatic  tribes, 
by  a  board  placed  on  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
aad  rudely  laced  .*iehind  with  cords,  drawn 
ti^iter  and  tighter,  ac*:ording  to  the  urgency  of 


the  uneasiness.  In  our  own  country,  we  often 
have  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient,  and  only 
exchange  the  tightened  stomach-board  for  a 
tightened  handkerchief* 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  temporarily  to  over- 
come these  natural  sensations  without  the  natu- 
ral means  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  mind  have 
as  strong  an  influence  on  both  as  any  of  the 
substitutes  just  adverted  to.  Thus  both  are 
completely  lost  beneath  the  sudden  communica- 
tion of  news  that  overwhelm  us  with  grief  or 
disappointment.  So  Van  Helmont  tells  us  that, 
happening  to  dislocate  his  ankle  while  walking 
with  a  gM)d  appetite  to  dine  with  a  friend,  his 
appetite  immediately  forsook  him,  but  returned  as 
soon  as  the  joint  was  replaced,  though  the  pain 
continued  for  some  time  with  little  alteration. 
There  are  some  passions,  however,  as  those 
of  rage  and  eager  desire,  which,  while  they  repel 
the  sense  of  hunger,  increase  that  of  thirst.  But 
they  prove  equally  the  close  connexion  of  both 
feelings  with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  the  strong  and  extensive  influence 
which  is  sympathetically  exercised  over  them. 

Morbid  thirst,  as  a  genua,  is  new  to  the 
science  of  Nosology,  and  hence  the  two  species 
which  belong  to  it  nave  hitherto,  in  almost  every 
instance,  been  separated  from  each  other,  and 
thrown  loosely  into  remote  parts  of  the  classifi- 
cation. Dr.  Young,  however,  offers  an  excep- 
tion to  this  remark ;  for,  with  his  accustomed 
accuracy,  he  has  united  them  under  a  common 
head.  The  genus  being  new,  it  has  hence  been 
necessary  to  create  a  new  name  for  it ;  and  that 
of  dipsosis,  from  it\^am^  "to  thirst,"  has  ap- 
peared not  only  most  pertinent,  but  most  con- 
sonant with  the  nomenclature  in  common  use, 
which  has  naturalized  various  terms  derived 
from  the  same  root ;  as  adipsia,  polydipsia, 
phobodipsia,  this  last  being  a  synonyme  for  hy- 
drophobia. 

The  two  species*  of  the  genus  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Dipsosis  Avens.       Immoderate  Thirst. 

2.  Expcrs.     Thirstlessness. 


SPECIES  I. 

DIPSOSIS  AVENS. 

IMMODERATE  THIRST. 

CONSTANT  DKSIRS    OP    DRINKINO,  WITH  A  SBN8B 
OF  DBTNESS  IN  THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT. 

Simple  thirat  is  a  natural,  immoderate,  or  in- 
extinguishable thirst, — a  morbid  feeling.  Yet 
even  the  latter  is  less  frequently  an  idiopathic 


*  Capt.  Kennedy,  who  was  shipwrecked  in  1769, 
relieved  his  thirst  by  soaking  his  clothes  twice  a 
day  in  salt  water,  and  putting  them  on  without 
wringing.  He  says  (Dodsley*8  Ann.  Reg.,  1769), 
"  After  these  operations  the  violent  drought  went 
off,  and  the  parched  tongue  was  cured  m  a  few 
moments  after  bathing  and  washing  our  clothes ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  found  ourselves  as  much 
refreshed  as  if  we  had  taken  nourishment.  Four 
persons  in  the  boat  who  drank  salt  water,  became 
delirious,  and  died ;  but  those  who  avoided  this, 
and  followed  the  above  practice,  experienced  no 
such  symptoms."— D. 
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disease  than  an  individual  aym^Mjta  of 
other  complaint,  or  some  peculiar  state  of  body, 
the  removal  of  which  will  alone  effect  its  cure. 
[Whether,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, immoderate  thirzit  is  ever  an  original  idio- 
pathic disease,  appears  to  the  editor  very  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  assumed 
to  be  so,  probably  this  inference  was  drawn 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  no  other  disor- 
der in  the  system  being  apparent.  How  often, 
however,  is  the  ])ractitioner  compelled  to  ob- 
serve only  symptoms,  and  remain  ignorant  of 
their  primary  cause  !] 

I  have  at  this  time  under  my  care  a  youug 
lady  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  other  re- 
spects in  good  health,  who  is  tormented  with  a 
thirst  so  perpetual,  that  no  kind  or  quantity  of 
beverage  seems  to  quench  it  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  Emetics  and  other  purgatives  have 
been  tried  in  vain.  Squills  and  other  nausea- 
ting expectorants  seem  to  promise  more  suc- 
cess.    It  has  now  lasted  for  sereral  weeks. 

The  most  grateful  palliatives  are  the  vegeta- 
ble acids,  ana  especially  acescent  fruits,  and  a 
decoction  of  sorrel-leaves  {rumex  acetosat  Lin.) 
slightly  inspissated  with  gumarabic  or  some 
other  mucilage,  and  sweetened  to  meet  the 
palate.  Liquorice,  which,  among  the  Greeks, 
nad  so  high  a  reputation  for  quenching  thirst  as 
to  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  aiijtovt  "  the 
thirst  extinguisher,"  has  little  or  no  efiect.  And 
it  is  probably  true,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
that  it  only  acts  in  this  manner  when  the  root 
is  w^U  chewed,  by  which  means  the  salivary 
excretories  become  stimulated  to  an  increased 
secretion  of  fluid. 

In  a  foreign  medical  miscellany  we  have  re- 
ported to  us  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  brought 
on  by  drinking  a  cold  beverage  during  the  par- 
oxysm of  a  fever,  that  continued  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth.— -(//(fM^muinTi,  Bemerkungen^  i., 
p.  28.)  And  in  another  foreijgn  journal,  we  have 
an  account  of  this  disease  as  epidemic  among 
children. — {Gazette  de  Santi,  1777,  p.  93.) 

The  quantity  actually  drunk  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Four  hundred  pints  of  wine  and 
water  have,  in  some  cases,  been  swallowed  daily. 
As  a  symptom,  excessive  thirst  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  hot  fit  of  fevers,  in  dropsy,  dysen- 
tery, diabetes,  diarrhoea,  and  other  discharges. 
It  is  also  frequently  excited  in  wet-nurses,  as 
soon  as  the  child  takes  hold  of  tlie  nipple  ;  but 
perhaps  is  felt  most  intolerably  under  the  tor- 
ture inflicted  to  compel  a  confession  of  guilt ; 
in  which  case  it  is  said  to  form  the  worst  part 
of  the  suffering.  The  agony  of  violent  thirst, 
brought  on  b^  bodily  suffering,  is  well  depicted 
in  the  description  of  the  fatal  scene  in  the 
memorable  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. — {AnnuaX 
Register,  1758.) 


♦  A  case,  however,  occurred  within  the  obser- 
vation of  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis,  of  a  gentleman 
then  aged  about  35  years,  who  had  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  experienced  the  sensation  of  thirst. 
He  had  long  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  very 
muscular ;  even  when  using  exce.88ive  quantities 
of  stimulating  condiments,  as  cayenne  pepper,  &c., 


SPECIES  IL 
DIPSOSIS  EXPERS. 
THIRSTLESSNESS. 

CONSTANT   WANT   OP   THIRST. 

Considering  that  thirst  is  a  natural  feeUng, 
and  contemplating  the  vehemence  of  this  feeling 
when  extreme,  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  instances  of  its  total  absence  should  ever 
occur.     Yet  there  are  many  animals,  and  warm- 
blooded animals  too,  that  never  require  drink, 
and  consequently  never  thirst ;  as  mice,  quails, 
parrots.     Here,  however,  the  want  of  thii«t,  or 
desire  to  drink,  is  a  natural  condition  in  the 
economy  of  these  animals.     In  man,  and  ani- 
mals constituted  Hke  man,  with  a  constitutional 
prononess  to  thirst,  and  an  instinctive  urgency 
to  quench  it  by  drinking,  this  want  of  desire  can 
never  take  place  without  disease.*     [Whether 
this,  however,  should  be.  referred  to   disfrme, 
or  a  natural  idiosyncrasy,  may  be  questionable. 
While  immoderate  thirst,  unattended  with  any 
other  manifest  disorder  of  the  constitution,  has 
been  set  down  by  nosologists  as  an  original  idio- 
pathic disease,  thirstlessness,  we  perceive,  is 
not  viewed  in  this  hght,  but  regarded  here  as' 
an  effect  of  disease.     In  opposition  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  should  be  recollected  that  some  in- 
dividuals have  lived,  seemingly  in  good  health, 
without  drinking.    M.  Bouflfara  records  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  young  lady,  twenty-two  yean 
of  age,  passed  whole  months  without  drink,  yet 
appeared  to  be  well  in  every  other  respect.— 
{liiei.  des  Sciences  Mid. ,  tom.  li. ,  p.  465. )   Facts 
of  the  same  kind  are  reported  by  Sir  G.  Baker.] 
— {Med.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  265,  &c.)     Cases 
of  thirstlessness  are  not  by  any  means  frequent 
Sauvages  mentions  two  instances  that  occurred 
to  himself.     In  the  one,  the  patient,  a  learned 
and  excellent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Tou- 
louse, never  thirsted,  and  passed  months  at  a 
time  without  drinking,  <  vcn  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  :  in  the  other,  the  patient,  who 
was  a  female  of  a  warm  and  irascible  tempen- 
ment,  abstained  from  drinking  for  forty  days, 
not  having  the  smallest  degree  of  thirst  throu^ 
the  whole  of  this  period. — {Nosol.  Method.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  770,  4to  edit.)    Neergaard,  as  quoted  by 
Blumcnbach,  has  furnished  us  with  other  exam- 
ples ;t  and  M.  Fournicr  informs  us   that  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  reached,  not  long 
since,  the  age  of  forty-eight,  without  ever  hav- 
ing drunk  of  any  fluid,  or  been  thirsty  ;  but  he 
was  accustomed  to  eat  voraciously.     It  is  sin- 
gular that  he    should  have  died  of  dropsy  of. 
the   chest,  apparently  the  result  of  a  second 
bleeding  for  some  accidental  malady. — {Did.  i/» 
Sciences  Midicales,  art.  Cas  Hares.) 


he  had  no  desire  for  fluids.  In  those  who  confine 
themselves  to  vegetable  food  exclusivel^he  dis- 
position for  drinks  is  much  diminished,  "^e  case 
of  Mr.  Waterton,  the  distinguished  tn»veller,  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind.— -D. 

t  Blumenb.  Physiol.,  sect,  xja.,  322.  J.  W. 
Neercaard,  Vergleichende  Anatomic  und  Phyaiol- 
ogie  des  Verdauungswerkzeugs,  &c. 
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GENUS  V. 

LIMOSIS. 

MORBID  APPETITE. 

Tm   APPETITS  FOB  FOOD  IMPAIBED|  EXCE8S1VK, 
OS    DEPRAVED. 

Ths  sensation  of  hunger,  as  observed  already, 
19  seated  in  the  stomach,  and,  Uke  that  of  thirst, 
is  m  natural  or  instinctive  desu-e.*  It  may, 
however,  become  diseased,  and  lose  its  natural 
character ;  and  this  in  various  ways,  and  accom- 
panied  with  various  sets  of  symptoms,  each  of 
which  lays  a  foundation  for  a  cQstinct  species. 
Like  the  species  of  the  last  ffcnus,  however, 
they  have  hitherto  been  omitted  in  most  nosol- 
ones,  or  loosely  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  the  classification,  though  they  evidently  be- 
long to  a  conmion  family,  and  should  be  con- 
templated in  a  concentrated  view.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  they  are  now  united  under  the  banners 
of  a  single  genus,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
the  name  of  limosis,  from  Xi/iof,  **  hunger,"  be- 
ing the  root  of  various  terms  current  in  the  med- 
ical vocabulaiy  ;  as,  bulimia,  alimia,  alimon, 
alimonia,  alimentum ;  though  the  last  three  have 
been  commonly  misderived  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers from  alo,  "  to  nourish  ;*'  unless  <Uo  itself 
be  from  the  same  source. 

The  species  that  properly  appertain  to  it  are 
the  following : — 


1.  Limoeis  Avens. 

2, Ezpers. 

8. Pica. 

4. Cardialgia. 


6. 
6. 
7. 


-Flatus. 
-Emesis. 
-  Dyspepsia. 


Voracity. 
Long  Fasting. 
Depraved  Appetite. 
Heart-bum,    Water- 
Brash. 
Flatulency. 
Sickness,  Vomiting. 
Indigestion. 


SPECIES  I. 

LIMOSIS  AVENS. 

VORACITY. 

IlfSATlABLB   CBAVINO   FOB   FOOD. 

Tms  affection  may  be  produced  by  a  sense  of 
funtness  and  inanition,  without  any  known  cause 
of  exhaustion ;  probably  iit  consequence  of  some 
oraanic  error  in  the  stomach  by  gluttony,  or  an 
buitaal  indul^nce  in  large  and  frequent  meals  ; 
or  by  exhaustion  from  hard  exercise,  long  fast- 
ing, fevers,  or  excessive  discharges :  thus  of- 
fermg  the  three  following  varieties  of  this  spe- 


.«  Organica. 

Canine  appetite. 

0  Helluonum. 
Gfaittony. 

Y  Exhaustorum. 
Hunger  of  exhaustion. 


From  a  feeling  of 
faintness  and  ina- 
nition. 

From  an  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  large 
and  frequent  meals. 

From  exhaustion,  as 
the  consequence  of 
hard  exercise,  fe- 
vers, or  excessive 
discharges. 


*  Dr.  Beaumont  (Exp.  and  Obser.  on  the  Gas- 
trie  Juioe,  6cc.)  considers  the  sensation  of  hunger  | 


There  are  many  persons  who  from  birth,  or  a 
particular  period  of  life,  without  any  habit  of 
indulgence,  are  capable  of  taking  into  the  stom- 
ach an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  it,  from  a  constant  sense  of 
faintness  and  inanition ;  and  who  by  no  means 
increase  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
swallowed ;  being  often,  on  the  contrary,  slen- 
der and  emaciated. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  effect  in  every 
case  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  beheve,  that, 
in  general,  it  depends  upon  some  error  in  the 
structure  or  position  of  the  stomach,  by  which 
means  the  food  passes  out  of  this  organ  as  soon 
as  it  is  introduced  into  it.  [A  very  curious  ex- 
ample of  an  approach  of  the  stomach  to  the  per- 
pendicular direction,  attended  with  a  singular 
structure  of  that  organ,  has  been  lately  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hart ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  particulars 
of  the  appetite  and  digestion  in  this  subject 
could  not  be  ascertained.*]  Ruysch  gives  a 
case,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  pylorus  was 
considerably  enlarged  from  relaxation ;  and 
there  are  others,  in  which  it  has  been  changed 
from  its  natural  to  a  lower  or  dependent  posi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  left  side  of  the 
stomach  being  elevated  by  a  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium, or  an  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  double  stomach,  or  of  an  immediate 
insertion  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
into  the  stomach,  though  noticed  as  causes  by 
Blasius  and  Bonet,  is  more  doubtful.f  In  the 
hunger  of  general  exhaustion,  forming  our  third 
variety,  we  know  it  to  be  produced  by  the  secre- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  gastric  juice, 
by  which  the  food  is  digested  almost  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  digestive  organ.  That  mimic 
feeling  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 

to  be  produced  by  a  distention  of  the  gastric  ves- 
sels, or  of  the  vascular  or  glandular  apparatus, 
which  secretes  the  gastric  juice.~D. 

♦  See  Dublin  Uckp.  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  326,  &c. 

t  In  a  gallevslave,  noted  for  voracity,  Vesalius 
ascertained  that  the  bile  was  poured  directly  into 
the  stomach.  The  stomach  of  the  celebrated 
glutton,  Tarrare,  of  whom  some  particulars  will 
presently  be  detailed  by  Dr.  Good  from  the  history 
published  by  M.  Percy  (see  M^m.  sur  la  Poly- 
phagie,  Joum.  de  MM.,  &c.,  par  MM.  Corvisart, 
Leroux,  &c.,  t.  ix.,  p.  87),  was  remarkable  for  its 
great  capacitv.  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Ca- 
brol,  in  which  the  bowels  were  only  three  feet 
long,  the  size  of  the  stomach  was  prodigious.  On 
this  subject.  Professor  Andral  puts  a  judicious 
question ;  viz.,  whether  the  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions of  the  stomach,  sometimes  noticed  in  Uie 
bodies  of  persons  known  to  have  been  gluttonous 
eaters,  may  not  be  the  simple  effect  of  the  im- 
moderate quantities  of  food  habitually  introduced 
into  that  organ,  and  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
voracious  appetite  itself?  In  this  case,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  stomach  would  increase  in 
bulk,  like  all  other  parts  whose  functions  are  in  a 
state  of  considerable  activity.— (See  Andral*s  Anat. 
Pathol.,  t  ii.,  p.  192.)  However,  in  one  remarka- 
ble instance  of  extraordinary  congenital  bulimia, 
reported  in  a  modem  work,  the  stomach,  instead 
of^  being  increased  in  size,  was  found  after  death 
particulariy  small,  though  the  individual  lived  to 
the  age  of  thirty-two. — ( See  Broussaia,  Annales  de 
laMW..  Oct..  iaT2.)— Ed. 


td 


CCELIACA, 


[Ot,  L-Omi  i 


of  fatii  Apfetiie^  wai  iupjioted  by  GftlcTi  to  be 

duccd  by  »oine   acriinony  in  the  atomach, 

m  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wtlaoti  Philip  ( Trtatist 

^  rot  IndigtMiutn^  ScCt  p.  73,  l®S4),  ita  real  cause 

should  be  an  eic^saiTe  eecrction  of  gaalric  juic€ 

itself;  for  it  is  the  flow  of  ihis  matprial  over  the 

■  Inti^rioT  of  the  tunic  of  the  atomnchi  that*  accord- 

i  mg  to  him,  excitfiB  the  aeose  of  hunger.  It  shoo  Id, 

however^  be  recollected,  that,  if  this  sensation 

be  not  indulged  within  a  few  hotirs,  and  in  weak 

fttotaachi  within  a  much  ehortt^r  period  of  time 

I'ttftef  its  commencement,  it  suddenly  die$  away, 

ftnd  i»  succeeded  bj  anorcxy  ;  although  it  Is 

reasonable  Jo  anpp&seT  that  there  is  iheti  in  the 

empty  Btomach  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  se* 

cretion. 

[Some  cases  of  vopcious  uppetite  s&em  ex- 
plicable on  another  principle^  connected  with  ih e 
llbeory  frequently  entorlained   of  the  proximate 
^use  of  hunger,  namely,  that  it  is  a  sensation 
excited  in  the  stomach  by  sympathy  with  the 
wants  of  the  const itutioti  at  large.     Thus,  it  19 
^  often  noticed  in  yoting  persorja^  who  are  jrrowijig 
[With  great  rapidity,  and  iu  preprint  females  ; 
f  BiTBin^es,  aa  Andra!  truly  ol^erves  {ATmi.  Pa* 
NAo/,,  t  ii»|  p,  \92),  strongly  illustrating  the  ne* 
Teesaity  of  iretjucntly  searching  for  the  cause  of  a 
I  functional  disorder  far  from  the  organ  which  is 
Llhe  «eat  of   it.    If  any  circumstance  impf^de 
[the  nutrition  of  the  body,  hunger  titill  rcmaina, 
[  ilthough  the  stomach  be  distended.     Thus,  in  a 
t  case   recorded  by  Morton,  wfiere   the  thoracic 
illucl  was  Tuptured,  the  child  died  in  a  horrible 
Ijtate  of  marasmus,  notwithstanding  it  viras  coii- 
limnaliy  taking  enormous  quantities  of  food  to 
ppeasa  the  violent  craving!  of  its  hunger.  The 
xcesstire  Yomcity  of  per»on»  afflicted  with  a 
cirrhon*  pjloTua  (tee  Jtfbnro*t  Morhid  Anat,  of 
fff%man  GmUif  dtc  ,  p.  934),  or  with  disease  of 
I  the  meienteitc  g^lands,  ts  well    known.     In  a 
liwry  interestinff  caae  recorded  by  M.  Gondret, 
I  where  the  whole  of  the  stomnch  was  thickened 
I  Iky  acirrhus,  and  its  capacity  so  reduced  that  it 
scftfcely  capable  of  holding  eight  or  ten 
!es  of  fluid*  the  patient  auffered  much  frotn 
Eft  continual  and  painful  sensation  of  hunger.^ 
^{Metgendtt,  JouvneJ  de  Physiol.  Erpir.,  tom.  i., 
p.  381  )     The  same  fact  is  also  exemplified  in 
Individ  oats  whose  intestinal  canal  is  preternatu- 
ral ly  short,  as  in  the  remarkable  example  de- 
Licribed  by  Cabro],  where  the  length  of  inte»- 
I  tine,  between  the  pylorus  of  an  enormous  stom- 
lach  and  the  anus,  did  not  cn*ecd  three  feet, 
l^nd  even  in  convalescents,  sadly  emaciated  by 
tvefe  disease*,  and  whose  appetite  h  aorae- 
imei  almost  insatiable,  it  seems  as  if  a  full  state 
filf  the  stomach  could  hardly  lull   Ihe  jQ[eaera] 
feeling   of    manition.     The    present   a^ection 
flomebmes  comes  on  merely  as  one  of  the  symp- 
lomi  of  certain  degreea  of  chronic  gastritis.    In 
this  ease,  no  sooner  is  a  small  quanthy  of  food 
imtrodnced  into  the  itomach,  than  a  complete 
lo«i  of  appetite  Auceeeds  the  irresistiblo  craving 
previously  expurieiMjedt  and  vanotis  dyspeptic 
eomplaints  folJijw,    Many  patients  affected  with 
chronic  gastritiSj  feel  so  oppressive   dragjfing 
sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  mistajcen 
for  hunger] 


Whatever  be  the  caQitt  the  fwaatitv  ©f  hc^ 

devoured  by  peraoni  tabouring  under  tnia  alTee' 
tion  ts  enonnoua,  and  in  some  instane^a  akriost 
incredible.  Dr,  Mortimer  (PM  TVaiii ,  vol 
iHii.,  p.  366)  relates  the  ca#e  of  n  boy  on)t 
twelve  years  old,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  inani* 
tion,  had  so  strong  a  eravtng  that  he  would  ffnaw 
hts  own  flesh  when  not  snpphed  with  food 
when  awake,  he  was  constantly  eating :  tlie  food 
given  him  consisted  of  bread,  meat»  beoTf  miXkt 
water,  batter,  cheese,  sugar,  treacle,  puddii7g«» 
pies,  fruits^  broths,  potatoes ;  and  of  thete  ne 
swallowed,  in  six  successive!  days,  threii  hutidf«4 
and  eighty-four  pounds  eight  ounces  ainairtlu*^ 
poii ;  l^ing  sixty-four  pounds  a  day  on  ihe  avef- 
afe.  The  disease  continued  for  a  ye-»r  and  in 
ihis  caae  we  have  a  clear  proof,  that  the  feeling 
of  hunger  did  not  de^nd  upon  eitraordinaiy 
pccretion  of  gastric  juite  producing  a  rapid  di- 
gestion ;  for  the  food  was  usually  rejected  soon 
after  it  had  been  swallowed,  but  whtiher  with- 
out  passing,  or  after  having  passed  into  Uie  duo* 
denum,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  And  thrre  are 
other  cases,  related  by  Lommius,  of  a  similar 
kind. 

In  various  instancea,  however,  the  food  thua 
voraciously  swallowed  does  appear  to  be  di- 
gested, and  that  almost  q&  soon  as  taktsil.  Of 
this  tho  case  of  the  notorious  Tarrare,  as  related 
to  the  National  Institute  by  M.  Percy,  n  a  stri- 
king illustration.  Before  his  enlistment ,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  devouring  enormous  quantities  of 
the  to^irsest  flersh,  fruits^  and  roota ;  and,  stjb- 
»e(jU(?ntly,  he  was  found,  after  swillowing  bia 
own  rations,  to  feed  on  the  refuse  of  his  com- 
rades'  messes*,  or  offensive  meat  thrown  on  tlie 
dungldlls ;  and  to  devour  cati»,  dogs,  and,  ser* 
pents,  M,  Foumicr  tells  us,  that,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  he  weighed  only  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  could  devour  in  the  fl|}sce  cf 
twenty-four  hours  a  quarter  of  beef  as  heavy  ai 
his  body ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  in 
the  armv,  he  devoured  in  a  few  minutes  a  dinner 
prepared  for  6fteen  German  labourefs,  and  eoro- 
posed  of  varmua  substantial  dishes.  There  is  a 
Bingnlar  story^  that  the  French  commander  at- 
tempt erj  to  lufn  this  wonderful!  voracity  and  a^ 
i^nt  of  stomach  to  a  good  account,  by  einftloyiw 
it  as  a  safe  deposite  lor  a  letter  of secreey,  wmcE 
he  wished  to  sflod  lo  a  French  officer^  at  thiA 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  sent  ftt" 
the  man,  showed  him  a  wooden  caae  co^tainii^ 
the  letter,  and  having  piit  him  into  good-humonf 
by  treating  him  with  thirty  pounds  of  liver  and 
lights,  pre  vail  vd  upon  hun  to  swallow  it,  and  to 
deprt  With  all  speed  to  the  enemy's  quarter*. 
Tarrare,  however,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  while  in  prison,  passed  the  boi  by 
stool  before  he  could  meet  with  the  officer,  but 
immediately  swallowed  it  again,  to  prevent  it* 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was  atron^y 
suspected  of  cannibalism ;  and  was  often  re* 
pulsed  with  dinkulty  from  the  ward  appropri- 
ated to  the  dead.  Ito  at  length  Bed  from  the 
army  in  conseouence  of  a  rumour  that  he  had 
devoured  a  child  sixteen  months  old,  which  had 
suddenly  disappeared.  The  alvine  evacuationt 
of  this  man  were  not  immoderate  ;  but  afier 
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gorging  hit  stomach  he  slept  and  emitted  tor- 
rents m  perspiration,  a  symptom  common  to  the 
disease.  He  fell  at  length  into  a  hectic,  and 
died  of  marasmos. — {Dici.  dew  Sciences  Midu 
coles  J  art  Cas  Rakss.) 

Voracity  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  other  af- 
fection ;  it  will  sometunes  occur  in  the  most  ca- 
pricious manner  during  pregnancy,  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  ni^t,  or  at  some  other  unexpected 
period ;  when  the  patient,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  faintness  and  inanition,  will  perhaps  devour 
an  inordinate  quantity  of  ahnost  any  food  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  moment ;  though  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  fanciful  lonj^;ing  for  a  particular 
kind,  as  for  herrings,  of  which  Tulpius  (lib.  ii.) 
gires  an  instance  of  a  lady,  who  m  this  state 
devoured  four  hundred  at  a  meal.  In  these  in- 
stances, it  is  probable  that  the  urgent  desire  be- 
comes a  stimulus  to  the  secements  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  that  a  greater  quantity  oi  gastric  juice 
is  in  consequence  poured  forth. 

In  like  manner,  voracity  and  the  sense  of 
hnnger  occur  also  as  a  symptom  in  many  cases 
of  helminthia,  or  worms  in  th^  stomach  or  du- 
odenum. But  from  the  emaciation  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  such  persons,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  inanition  or  emptiness  of  the  stom- 
ach is  here  produced,  not  by  a  rapid  or  ellborate 
digestion,  but  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach,  which  contract  too  readily,  and 
force  the  food  into  the  intestines  before  chymi- 
ficatioQ  has  taken  place.  In  the  PkU.  Trans. ^ 
Dr.  Burroufha  relates  the  case  of  a  patient, 
who,  firom  this  cause  alone,  was  rendercMi  capa- 
ble of  devourinff  an  ordinary  leg  of  mutton  at  a 
meal  for  severu  days  together,  and  fed  greedily 
at  the  same  time  on  sowthistles  and  other  coarse 
vegetables. 

The  best  means  of  treating  idiopathic  vora- 
city must  be  as  variable  as  the  efficients  that 
produce  it.  When  we  have  reason  to  ascribe 
It  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  in  respect 
to  tone  or  secretion,  pureatives,  and  especially 
those  that  are  warm  and  bitter,  as  aloes,  may 
be  successful.  Stimulating  stomachics  have 
been  found  equally  so ;  whence  Galen  very 
jodiciously  recommends  frequent  and  small 
dopee  of  brandy,  and  Riverius,  of  ambergris. 
U  these  do  not  succeed,  the  stomach  should 
be  kept  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  constant 
Mosee :  and,  vrith  this  view,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  destnmng  the  morbid  irritation  on  which 
the  voracity  depends,  opium  will  often  be  found 
a  hk;faly  salutary  medicine.  If  the  disease  be 
promiced  by  worms,  or  any  other  remote  irrita- 
tion, it  can  only  be  conquered  by  conquering  the 
primary  affection.  And  if  it  depend  on  a  pre- 
ternatural enlargement  of  the  pylorus,  a  perfect 
care  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  though  some 
may  be  derived  from  strong  external 


*  In  a  case  under  II.  Roetan,  in  1819,  ice,  ad- 
minietered  inwardly,  consfderablv  abated  for  a 
tiDM  the  fory  of  the  patient's  hnnger.^Med. 
Geiette  for  July,  1833.)  Several  pieces  of  tania 
vfera  afterward  expelled  bj  means  of  purgatives. 
4e  ber  hunger  decreased,  her  appetite  became 
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The  second  variety,  resulting  from  a  glutton- 
ous habit,  is  far  more  common,  and  very  readily 
produced  ;  insomuch,  that  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  corporate  town  in  the  kinffdom  that  does  not 
offer  abundant  examples  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  numerous  evils  to  which  idleness  is 
perpetually  giving  birth ;  for,  let  a  man  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  he  will  be  aimost  sure,  when- 
ever he  has  an  opportunity,  to  fill  up  bis  time 
by  fiUing  up  his  stomach  :  and  hence  the  lazy 
train  of  servants  that  vegetate  from  day  to  day, 
almost  without  locomotion,  in  the  vestibule, 
hall,  and  other  avenues  of  a  great  man*s  hpuse, 
eat  three  or  four  times  as  many  meals  as  their 
masters,  who  may  possibly  be  employed,  from 
morning  till  evening,  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
committee-rooms  of  parliament,  or  in  a  fatiguing 
maze  of  commercial  transactions. 

In  tracing  the  cause  of  this  voluntary  disease, 
we  have  no  difficulty  whatever.  When  the 
stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  distention,  it 
is  never  easy  without  it ;  and  at  length  requires 
to  be  constantly  full  to  be  free  from  disquiet. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  every  sense  stows 
more  acute  the  more  it  is  employed  :  and  hence 
the  taste  and  longing  of  the  glutton  become 
more  alive  to  what  is  relishing  and  savoury ;  he 
enjoys  such  indulgences  more  than  other  men, 
and  turns  with  disgust  from  foods  that  are  plain 
and  simple.  On  this  account,  the  difference 
between  the  craving  of  a  pampered  appetite  and 
that  of  real  hunger  is  extreme  :  tne  former, 
whatever  be  its  longing,  can  only  satiate  itself 
on  delicious  and  high-seasoned  dishes ;  the  lat- 
ter is  content  with  a  fare  of  any  kind,  and  enjoys 
the  plainest  more  than  the  richest. 

By  constant  distention  the  capacity  of  the 
stomach  may  become  enlarged,  and  not  only 
hold,  but  require  for  satiety,  a  far  more  copious 
quantity  of  food  than  in  its  natural  state  ;  and 
hence  one  cause  of  that  enormous  bulk  of  the 
organ  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  dropsy. 
Bonet  gives  a  case,  in  which,  owing  to  a  mis- 
t^e  of  this  kind,  the  patient  was  actually  tap- 
ped, and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  hereby 
discharged,  death  following  soon  afterward. 
Magenme  relates  an  instance  that  occurred  to 
hin^lf,  in  which  the  patient,  then  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  vomited  m  a  few  minutes,  from  a 
stomach  enormously  distended,  as  much  as  filled 
two  large  pails. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  asked  to  attempt 
a  cure  of  this  complaint :  it  generally  proceeds 
till  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  exhausted  by  its 
hard  labour,  and  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  dropsy,  or  some  other  disorder 
worse  than  itself,  which  utterly  extinguishes  all 
appetite  whatever.  The  man,  \ievertheless, 
who  would  honestlv  undertake  to  reclaim  him- 
self from  this  mischievous  habit,  and  to  acquire 
a  better,  should  proceed  in  his  career  gradually  ; 
for  organs  that  nave  long  been  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  perpetual  excitement,  would  lapse 
into  atony  upon  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  severe 


depraved,  so  that  she  would  devour  the  raw  lig^ 
of  slanghtered  animals,  and  browse  upon  graaa 
—Ed. 
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COEUACA. 
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<otinter-plari.     The  food  ahould  gradu^ly  be 

j^snier,    Less  in  quantii^r   and  repealed   Ht  a 

I  grefkier  disloDce  of  time;  white  Che  inienrab 

should  he  ^lied  up  with  aoEne  pleasant  and  active 

purauit,  that  may  wholly  engrosa  the  atCentron  ; 

for  the  aureat  way  for  iuch  a.  man  to  produce 

pfiuntneta,   flalnlency,    and    ujn^asincas    in    his 

Cstomachf  ia  to  think  about  it    The  howeU  wlU 

I  ttt  first,  peihapi,  be  costii^e  ;  but  thia  may  eaaiJy 

Kbe  Temedied  by  occaftioti^l  doses  of  the  warmer 

Land  bitter  purgativest  ^s  aloes^  colocynth^  and 

liltiuhArb ;  which  will  operate  aa  usefully  by  their 

tonid  aa  by  their  aperient  qualities. 

The  Toracity  produced  by  an  exbauated  alale 

of  the  ayatein,  is  rarely  of  dtflitciiU  removal ;  fort 

*  III   generali   it  teqnirea  good   plain   foodj  and 

f  abundatice  of  it.     It  is  most  usually  con$i^quent 

upon  rapid  growth  of  the  body  in  the  period  of 

youth,  fcrera,  excea^iTS  diachargeaf  eapecially 

from  the  bo  web  or  bIoodTeaaeb»  diabetea,  lon^ 

laating,  aerere  and  uninieniipted  exerciae  ;  and 

L  particularly  the  um'on  of  the  l&at  two,  aa  often 

occurs  in   ship  wrecks  or  the   retreat   from  an 

enemy,     h  happens  not  unfTequently   that*  in 

.  such  c^aea,  the  stomach  occa^^ionally  overloads 

Efttelr,  and  throwa  back  aome  part  of  what  has 

ttieen  swallowed.     But  this  ia  of  little  itnpor- 

I  taoce^  and  ofteo  proves  serviceable,  by  more  ef- 

clectually  inculcating  moderation,  than  eaa  be 

accomphshed  by  medical  precepta. 


SPECIES  IL 

LIMOSIS  EXPERS. 

LONG  FASTING, 

1,099  OR  WANT  OF  AFPBTITK,  WlT»OtJT  ANY 
OTHKK  APPAKEAT  AFFECTtOK  Of  THE  STOli' 
ACH. 

Tkb  causes  that   lay  a  foundation  for  tliis 

I  Apecics  are  numerous,  and   some  of  them  are 

liecompanied  with  a  alight  diversity  of  aymp- 

j  tomi      The  following  are  the  chief  varieliea  it 

oflera  to  ua  : — 

a  Befeasonun.  From  toq  great  fat  igu  e 

Want  of  appetite  from      or  protracted  faati ng. 

eihauation. 

$  Pathemaiica,  From  Ttolcnt  paaaion 

Wantof  sppt^ilte  from         or  other  abaorplion 

mental  emiition.  of  the  mind* 

Y  Protracta.  Prom  habit,  or  other 

Chronic  fasung.  cauae,  enabling  the 

ayatem   to   austajn 

almost  total  abati- 

nenc€    for   a   long 

and  inde Anile  time 

without  faintnesa« 

Mu.Hi  NJmi  and  long  fasting,  in  a  vig- 

Qs  ri,  prote  often,  na  I  have  just 

wrvt  u,  ui.  !ijuat  powerful  incentives  to  hunger. 

5ut|  even  m  the  most  robust  frame,  if  these  are 

'carried  beyond  acertam  limit,  the  appetite  pall», 

and  is  recovered  wtth  great  difficulty  ;  while,  in 

the  feeble  mmI  delicate,  a  very  little  exerciae, 

jlnd  a  ■  light  protraction  of  a  meal  beyond  the 

«euatom~Gd  hour,  and  efipeciollv  where  the  at- 

BCiaa  is  directed  to  it^  and  hangs  upon  the 

t  b  productive  of  the  same  ejfcct.     In  all  { 


tbeae  etis^s,  the  stomach  ia  beat 
its  proper  feeling  by  half  i  wine-gtm  of  i 
or  madeim,  with  a  crust  of  bread  Of  pjeco 
biscuit  I  or,  if  there  be  vrry  great  Uiiguor,  by  I 
few  drops  of  laudanum  m  n  teaffpooiiful  or  w' 
of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  *  while  ibe  rot< 
val  should  lie  filled  up  by  what  is  must  Lkelj  I 
attract  the  attention  ;  for  one  uf  the  smest 
veUenta,   in  une^sineas  of  the   stomachy  is 
strong  excitement  of  the  mind. 

t  have  just  said,  that  a  strong  excitement  of 
the  mind  ia  one  of  the  surest  rttrtttKliea  for 
generd  uneaaineas  of  the  stomach ;  and  awry 
day  shows  us  how  powerfully  this  a4*t»  in  re- 
pressing or  taking  away  thepaJnfd  sensation 
of  hunger.  No  man,  perh^ips,,  ever  hiid  an  ^v- 
petite  for  food  under  a  full  influence  of  Xl.v  J*^ 
pressing  passsions,  as  fear  or  grief,  he  ma)  cat 
from  jjeriuasion,  or  a  wii^e  of  duty  ;  bqt  br 
eats  without  desire,  or  any  craving  aense  of 
hunger^  Hence  thoao  who  are  suddeuly  de- 
prived of  their  senses  by  an  overwhelming  and 
unexpected  evil,  pass  days  and  mgbts  withmit 
food  of  any  kindj^  exclaiming,  perhaps^  in  ihn 
language  of  KingXear — 

"  When  the  mind 'a  free, 

The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mmd 

Doth* from  my  aeniea  take  all  feeling  else. 

Save  whet  beats  there,'* 

Even  where  the  mind  ia  aimply  bat  entirely 
abstracted,  and  loat  in  itself  whilie!  pursiiing  an 
abstruse  problem  or  proposition,  or  adjuslitig  a 
long  tram  of  mtricate  aucoujjts  in  a  bsoking- 
house,  the  individual  has  no  sensation  of  liungier; 
and  if  left  alone »  may  perhapa  poraovere,  with- 
out knowing  how  the  time  proceeds,  till  w%im«d 
by  the  darkiieas  of  the  evening.  And  he^uee^ 
La  Bniy^re,  if  I  mistake  not»  in  one  of  hi»  p»c- 
tuiea  of  an  sfbent  man,  deacribes  him*  without 
any  deviation  from  nature,  as  totally  jnist.iken 
upon  the  subject  of  hi  a  dinner,  fituiig  atim- 
moned  by  his  servant  to  the  dinner-table,  he 
answers  that  he  will  come  immodisti^ly,  btit  ^dl 
continues  in  the  aanie  place,  and  i; 
the  aarae  re  very,  for  an  hour ;  ^^ 
summoned  a  aecond  time^  he  show.^  llrl||^^■Ii 
angry  at  ibe  interruplmn,  and  still  tnf^re 
the  Bervant*s  stoutly  inaisting  upon  it  that  jMh 
had  not  dined^  and  that  the  dish^  mwte  ttfll 
upon  the  table  untouched,  while  the  mRsfer  «m- 
tended,  on  lJ\e  i^ontr&Yy,  that  he  h- 
made  his  dinner,  and  that  too  m  the  iJ  > 

In  simple  c^ses  of  this  kind,  medji  lur  i^  uai 
wanted ;  and  in  the  severer,  il  ia  of  no  use  t  for 
it  is  not  in  the  healing  art,  under  such  circum- 
atances,  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseaaed.**  Thii 
muat  be  left  to  time,  the  palliatives  of  tit^ai- 
ahip,  and  a  change  of  acene. 

I'he  modi&cations,  however,  Ihua  far  (m>iI' 
templfited,  maybe  regarded  as  mere  paroiyainar 
or  acute  casea  of  fasting.  The  moat  singli*  ' 
variety  of  tlto  apecieii  consists  in  what  may 
called  the  chronic  form  of  ailection,  cxhibit«il 
in  those  who  are  able  to  endure  an  t*ubrolii'H 
abstinence  from  food,  fur  a  long  and  indelrufill'' 
period  of  tim«?,  without  faintnets  or  uiconvrwi  ' 
enee  of  any  kind. 

The  medieai  journals  and  euhem erodes  id 
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diffeTent  nations,  acd  the  tranBactions  of  learned 
aocieties,  abound  wita  examples  of  this  last 
and  most  extraordinary  modincation ;  many  of 
them  extending  to  a  term  of  time  so  appa- 
rently extravagant  as  almost  to  repulse  belief, 
notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  the  authori- 
ties appealed  to.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  any  such  histories  are  noticed,  that- 1 
should  lay  down  a  few  general  principles,  too 
well  established  to  allow  of  controversy,  which 
by  their  conjoint  force  may  lead  us  more  readily 
to  an  admission  of  such  as  are  founded  upon 
trust-worthy  evidence. 

1.  As  the  stomach  is  capable  of  acquiring  a 
habit  of  gluttony,  or  of  craving  too  much,  so  it 
mav  acquire  a  habit  of  fasting,  or  of  craving  too 
little  :  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  as  capable  of 
triumphing  over  the  appetite  of.  hunger,  as  we 
are  over  an^  other  appetite  whatever. 

The  desire  for  food,  or  the  sense  of  hunger, 
is  very  painful  for  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  it  ceases,  and  does  not  return  unless 
stimulated  by  fresh  food.  The  Chippewas,  or 
native  savages  of  Canada,  according  to  Mr. 
Long,  give  striking  proofs  of  the  power  of  the 
stomach  in  both  extremes — that  of  hard  eating, 
and  that  of  hard  fasting — and,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  at  the  same  time :  for,  when  one  of 
thc«e  is  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  journey, 
he  de^nirs  as  much  as  he  would  otherwise  take 
inm  whole  week  ;  the  daily  allowance  of  animal 
food  ahme  being,  on  such  occasions,  as  Csptain 
Franklin  tells  us  {Journey  to  the  Shores  of  ihe 
Polar  Sea,  p.  250.  Lond.  4to.  1823),  eight 
pounds ;  and,  having  ^rged  the  stomach,  he 
starts  upon  his  expedition,  and  commences  a 
kmg  season  of  severe  abstinence. 

2.  Most  of  the  cases  of  long  fasting  that  are 
credibly  recorded,  have  been  introduced  by  a 
habit  of  this  kind.  A  few,  indeed,  have  been 
brought  on  suddenly  ;  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental shock,  inducing  an  instantaneous  and 
unconquerable  antipathy  to  food :  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  of  the  former  kind ;  and 
have  had  their  origin  in  severe  sbstraction  of 
the  mind,  by  intense  study,  rigid  mortification 
of  the  natural  feelings  in  a  course  of  religious 
discipline,  or  some  growing  obstruction,  or  other 
affection,  in  the  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach,  or  in  the  stomach  itself,  producing 
great  uneasiness  in  deglutition  or  digestion. 

3.  When  a  habit  of  this  kind  is  once  estab- 
lished, and  a  life  of  indolence  or  perfect  quiet  is 
associated  with  it,  the  quantity  of  food  capable 
of  supporting  the  animal  frame  may  be  reduced 
to  a  bifle,  and  may  perhaps  consist  of  water 
alone  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  We  see 
examples  of  this  in  other  anunals  than  man.  It 
forms  a  well-established  fact  in  the  history  of 
nshes  of  various  kinds.  Even  the  pike,  the 
most  voracious,  perhaps,  of  all  fishes,  when  he 
has  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
gluttonoos  propensity,  will  both  live  and  thrive 
upon  water  alone  in  a  marble  basin.  The  mere 
air  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  afford  nourish- 
ment enough  for  many  forms  of  animal  life. 
Snails  and  chameleons  have  been  oflen  known 
to  live  upon  nothing  else  for  years.     Garman 
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asserts  it  to  be  a  sufficient  food  for  the  greedy 
spider ;  and  tells  us  that,  though  the  spider  will 
ravenously  devour  flies  and  other  prey,  when- 
ever he  can  seize  it,  he  will  not  starve  upon 
the  spare  regimen  of  air  alone.  Latreille  con- 
firms this  assertion  by  an  experiment  of  his 
own.  He  stuck  a  spider  to  a  piece  of  cork, 
and  cut  him  off  from  all  food  whatever  for  four 
months;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  ap- 
peared to  be  as  lively  as  at  first.  Mr.  Baker 
m  like  manner  confined  a  beetle  under  a  glass 
for  not  less  than  three  years ;  allowing  him 
nothing  but  air  for  his  diet :  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period  he  was  not  only  alive,  but  fortunate 
enough  to  effect  his  escape,  and  so  in  pursuit  of 
a  more  substantial  repast.  And  we  are  hence 
prepared  to  receive  with  less  hesitation  than 
we  should  otherwise  do,  the  wonderful  tales 
of  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  found 
imbedded  in  trunks  of  trees,  or  blocks  of  marble, 
so  deeply  seated,,  that,  though  exhibiting  life 
and  activity  on  exposure  to  the  atmosj^ere, 
they  must  have  been  )>locked  up  in  their  re- 
spective cavities  for  fifty,  and  in  some  instances 
for  a  hundred  years ;  cut  off  from  every  kind 
of  food  except  the  moisture  by  which  perhaps 
they  have  been  surrounded,  and  from  all  direct 
communication  with  the  atmosphere  itself; 
though,  from  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
be  an  imlirect  communication  of  air  through  the 
pores  or  some  other  opening  of  the  surrounding 
substance.  Fishes,  when  rendered  torpid  by 
being  suddenly  frozen,  are  well  known  to  liVe 
in  this  manner  through  the  winter  in  the  Polar 
Seas,  and  to  be  re-quickened  into  activity  by 
the  returning  warmth  of  the  sununer.  "  The 
fish,"  says  Captain  Franklin  (Op.  Cit,,  p.  24S), 
describing  the  winter  he  passed  at  Fort  Chipey- 
wan,  onthe  skirts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  "  froze  as 
they  were  taken  out  of  their  nets,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice  ;  and  by  a  blow 
or  two  of  ^e  hatchet  were  easily  spHt  open, 
when  the  intestines  might  be  removed  in  one 
lump.  If,  in  this  completely  frozen  state,  they 
were  thawed  before  the  fire,  they  recovered 
tJieir  animation.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  carp.  We  have  seen  a  carp  recover 
so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  much  vigour,  after 
it  had  been  frozen  for  thirty-six  hours." 

4.  It  may  possibly  be  observed,  that  these 
examples  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from 
cold-blooded  or  exsanguineous  animals,  and  that, 
in  such  cases,  there  is  no  waste  of  living  matter 
by  the  skin,  the  great  vehicle  of  discharge  in 
animals  of  a  higher  rank.  But  they  are  drawn 
from  animals  that,  in  their  common  customs  and 
habits,  have  the  same  instinctive  craving  for  ■ 
food,  and  the  same  faculty  of  converting  it  into 
their  own  substance,  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
as  animals  of  any  superior  class  ;  while  a  like 
power  of  enduring  long  periods  of  fasting  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  without  any  injury  to  the 
general  health,  is  quite  as  conspicuous  and  in- 
controvertible in  many  kinds  of  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  especially  those  that  sleep  through 
the  winter  season. 

[A  combination  of  circumstances  is  gcnerallf 
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o«Bi?niial  to  thij  occui rentes  audi  os  a  diuunu- 
lian  of  icRBibiLlitv  and  amma]  hoatf  a  auRj^eiiaJon 
of  many  of  the  functiona,  and  eapeciallj  a  fi>tO|>~ 
page  of  the  secretions  wid  ejcrelions.  In  thia 
eondition,  individuals  have  been  known  to  re- 
tnnin  BGTfrral  weeks,  and  even  vihoh  month?, 
withdul  taking  any  food.  Such  ca^^ee  are  rare 
m  Ibe  hiiRian  mce  ,  but  certain  animala  pTescni 
us  with  annual  examples  of  tbeui.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  tbey  are  krge  and  fat, 
th«7  fall  into  a  torpid  state^  and  continue  so 
until  the  warmth  of  the  spring  rcCuma.  During 
all  this  time  they  take  no  food^  their  respiration 
lA  surprisingly  slow;  the  blo€3d  has  taiber  a 
gentle  undulation  than  a  circubLion  ;  and  the 
trivial  losgea  which  take  place  are  repaired  en- 
tirely  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  fat.  Hence, 
at  the  end  of  die  torpid  seaeen,  the  emaciauon 
of  animaU  lubject  to  its  influence  Ib  very  coti- 
aiderable.  The  emaciation  which  an  aecidrntal 
or  M  forced  abstinence  of  long  duration  brings 
an  mau,  and  the  generaUty  of  quRdrupeds,  is 
also  notorious.  A  hog,  ^^eighing  about  1 QO  \h^, , 
was  buried  in  its  aty  for  one  hundred  and  sijcty 
dayi^  under  a  great  mass  of  the  chsilk  of  Dover 
Oliff  When  dug  oat,  it  weighed  only  40  Iba. 
No  food  nor  vvater  h&pponed  to  be  in  the  sty 
when  the  portion  of  the  cliff  fell  The  animal 
had  kibbled  the  wood  of  the  sty,  and  eaten  sonie 
loose  chalk,  which^  from  the  appearance  of  the 
cerement,  had  passed  inore  than  once  Ihrough 
the  body  J^Xmitisan  TVatw,,  vol  ii,) 

5.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  ae  well  from 
Analogy  m  from  recorded  facts,  to  believe  it 
[Kjsaible  for  man  himself,  under  certam  circvim- 
suinces,  not  indeed  to  pas^  hfe  nltOjgrether  with^ 
out  food^  but  to  lose  all  relish  for  it,  and  to  hn- 
bituate  himself  to  fastings  of  very  considerable 
lengthy  and  only  intermptcd  by  slender  portions 
of  the  sparest  and  difuiest  aUment.  [That 
buuger  is  a  nervous  aeiiiaiion  of  the  stomach 
seems  probable,  frotn  its  being  influenced,  hke 
all  the  |)henomena  dependant  on  nervous  action, 
bf  babtt  and  by  mental  causes  ;  from  its  being 
incfeaaed  aiid  eicitcd  by  causes  which  act  on 
the  Benaibiiity  of  the  organ,  as  by  apirituons 
drinks  and  spices,  even  when  the  alomach  is 
filled ;  and  by  its  being  dimitusbed  by  meani 
of  the  contrary  kind^  as  we  blow  that  opium 
wUl  act  in  deadening  the  acute  fcehngs  of 
hiinger,  and  that  the  Turkish  and  Indian  fanatics, 
caJled  Mollaha  and  Faquirs,  are  enabled  by  this 
means  to  support  fasts  of  astonishing  dumtion. 
The  Lcrm  to  which  life  may  be  prolonged  with* 
out  aliment,  is  uncertain-  As  Dr,  Percival  haa 
observed,  it  varies  wiih  the  incidentaj  circum- 
itancea  of  the  ease,  and  the  constitutional  jjowera 
of  the  individual.  It  is  remarkable*  however, 
that  deprivation  of  fuod  is  beitpr  borne  in  some 
sperira  of  disease  than  in  robust  health.  In 
certain  hysterical  cases,  and  scirrhous  aflections 
of  the  cardia  and  ortsophagus,  a  degree  of  ab- 
Rtmence  ban  been  endured  for  many  months, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  could  hardly  have 
been  suBtnjned  for  as  many  weeks.  In  catalepsy 
and  mania,  a  ^r^rv  rigid  sbntinence  may  be  borne 
for  a  considerable  pnod;} — (See  Duhttn  Ho^- 
fttal  HepofUt  vof  i.,  p.  169.)    The  cases  ai*- 


innumerable  in  which  fasting  has  been  Aiidiifcd 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  days  ;*  and,  where  tberi 
has  been  acce$4*  to  water,  twenty  or  thirty  dayn 
— {Phil,  Trans.,  vol  xiv,,  p,  677;  Mtmmtt^  d€ 
Tou/oujif,  Van  1788,)  Rauhn  mentions  one  of 
fifty-two  days,  water  atone  being  drunk  during 
the  time  (OifMarMions  dt  Midmntj  p,  *^lU)i 
and  Dr.  Willan  attended  a  pauent  who  bad 
fasted  sixty-one  days,  with  the  ricepiion  of 
drinking  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  waifr 
daily,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
orange-juice,  two  oranges  lasting  him  for  a 
week,  without  any  employment  of  the  pub 
{Jftdtcal  CmnmtimcatitmSj  vol.  ir.)  But  mi 
are  other  cases  related  at  full  length,  and  Xi[ 
authority  altogether  unimjieachable,  of  fasti 
continued  for  twenty-Jive  months  {/^reiL  Samn 
band  ii,,  passim);  three  {Fhii.  Trant^  IT 
1777),  ten,  fifteen,  arsd  eighteen  years  j 
with  a  very  spare  and  onlj  occaaiunal  lai 
solid  food,  through  the  entire  hfe.  In  ihtf 
ning  commentary  to  the  volume  on  noaoli , 
I  have  given  several  of  these  historiis  at  «jj 
length,  and  the  reader  may  ainu^e  hima^lf  m\ 
them  at  his  lei  surest 

In  moat  cases,  and  probably  m  all,  if  they  had 
been  critically  itivcstigated,  water,  f. 
other  flu  id  J  seems  to  have  been  Ui 
necessary;  and  such  was  found  to  ^-i    -,.   ..r. ; 
in  the  noted  instance  of  Ann  Moore  of  Ttftlnsry, 
that  has  occurred  wiihin  our  own  day.     Thai 
she  was  an  impostor^  in  pretending  io  bve  wuh- 
onl  any  food  whatever,  is  unqueationable  i  but 
so  very  spare  was  the  quantity  she  had  acctsa- 
toined  herself  to,  from  ver)'  great  diiBeoIty  and 
pain  m  deglutition,  thai  there  is  re^i^  -    ''■-  ^  • 
lievtng  that,  for  many  y^ars  before 
ted  to  the  test   proposed,  she  had 
very  httle   footi   of  any   kind,  except  tea  and 
spring- water.     And  such  is,  in  tr«th,  the  fa- 
corded  opinion  of  the  active  and  very  intelligeol 
committee,    which    undertook   tho  trouble  of 


♦  Professor  M'Nauffhton  has  reconled  (Traas. 
of  the  Albany  Inst.,  vol  i.)  the  case  of  n  ■  -  -^d 
lived  tifty  three  dsys  upon  water,  lu  tth  k 

Med.  and  Snic.  Joiima],  vol.  iLp  p.  1*1 .  » 

mentions  a  hlac k  w eman,  alH ii  r r, j  . w  .  ■ : : .  :  .5, 
esse  of  obi,  wln^  for  seven  week>  n  r  m  1,  ,  .•  i.„£ 
tuiik  during  this  tune  only  two  tujit  u(  wuit  ;md 
water.— D. 

t  See  also  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Sciences,  Fan 
1761— Sialpwrt  VsndfrWiehObserv  Har— Mem 
of  the  Lit  and  Phil  Soc.  nf  Manctieslcr,  voL  « . 
p,  4i't7,  and  two  e^traoribnary  cases  nf  fsstm^, 
ijuoted  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  July.  1K:J3.  In 
one  of  til  cue  mstance*,  the  [latieut  lai  stated  lu 
have  been  hving  sli  years  smd  a  Itulf  wiUuHit 
swallowing  jiny  UnA,  thonijh  she  moisteiieil  Jwrr 
mouth  occasifiTuillv  wiih  water»  tea,  or  wHej, 
wtuch  she  irivunnbJv  rt[>cii  out  ii^jnia.  During  four 
yeara,  nhe  |i;ilJ  tvUri  vn\y  nru v  by  stUwl,  and  tbtw 
times  by  urine.  '  At  the  age  mE  thirty-fivc,  the  eata^ 
menia  ceased  allogcthrr,  In  the  other  caw.  on 
giiialtv  publish*Hl  by  Froleitsor  Rieci,  of  Turm,  Uie 
loatidity  to  take  foo,!  continued  about  thren  ytsam ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  patient,  who  waa  also  s 
female,  Ibe  dtsncgiidui^  colon,  and  eoinineneemrnt 
of  the  rectum,  were  tound  so  obstm^^ted  by  the 
effects  of  chronic  in^ammalion,  that  no  aohil  iimi- 
tfrs  rould  pass  along  them.— Eo. 
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watching  her  ni^t  and  day  for  a  whole  month, 
in  rotation.  Abeolately  cut  off  from  all  flaids 
as  well  as  solids,  this  woman  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring  when  she  reached  the  tenth  day, 
and  had  scarcely  strength  enoogh  left  to  con- 
fess the  fraud  she  had  been  induced  to  practise. 
Yet  the  conmiittee  thus  close  their  report  of 
her  history  : — **  On  the  whole,  though  this  wo- 
man is  a  base  impostor  with  respect  to  her  pre- 
tence of  total  abstinence  from  all  food  whateyer, 
Uquid  or  solid ;  yet  she  can,  perhaps,  endure 
the  phTation  of  solid  food  longer  than  any  other 
person.  It  is  thought  by  those  oest  acc^uainted 
with  her,  that  she  exist^  on  a  mere  tnfle,  and 
that  from  hence  came  the  temptation  to  say 
that  she  did  not  take  any  thing.  If,  therefore, 
any  of  her  friends  could  haye  conyeyed  a  bottle 
of  water  to  her,  unseen  by  the  watch,  and  she 
could  haye  occasionally  drunk  out  of  it,  little 
doubt  is  entertained  that  she  would  have  sone 
through  the  month's  trial  with  credit.  The 
c'aughter  says  that  her  mother's  principal  food 
:B  tea,  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  this  to 
be  true." 

It  is  remarked  by  Hippocrates,  that  most  of 
those  who  strictly  abstain  from  food  for  seyen 
days,  die  yrithin  that  period ;  and  that  if  they 
do  not,  and  eyen  begin  to  eat  and  drink  again,  | 
still  they  perish. 

Where  persons  from  famine,  superstition, 
seyere  grie(  6r  any  other  cause,  iiaye  persevered 
in  a  course  of  rigid  fasting  for  many  days,  and 
the  frame  is  become  frightfully  emaciated  and 
weakened,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  food  ;  which  at  first  should  be 
light,  liquid,  and  small  in  quantity  ;  for,  not 
only  the  stomach,  but  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
lose  all  power  by  degrees  ;  and  if  once  re- 
quickened,  are  yery  apt  to  be  unduly  excited, 
and  induce  delirium  and  feyer.  It  was  in  this 
way  Dr.  Willan  lost  his  patient  on  the  fifteenth 
day  after  his  return  to  food,  though  the  regimen 
adopted  was  peculiarly  promismg  and  judicious. 

SPECIES  in. 

UMOSIS  PICA. 

DEPRAVED  APPETITE. 

APPBTITB     POR     IMPROPER     AND     INDIGBSTIBLB 
SUBSTANCES. 

In  this  species  there  is  no  want  of  appetite ; 
often,  indeed,  an  inordinate  craying  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  its  directing  the  patient,  as  in  the  first 
ipecies,  to  palatable  and  substantial  food,  when- 
eyer  such  can  be  obtained,  it  urges  him  in  pref- 
erence to  the  most  whimsical  and  innutritiye 
materials.  This  character  forma  the  specific 
definition.  The  specific  name  here  j^yen  is 
ncA.  Not  that  the  term  has  any  particular  or 
Tery  obvious  merit ;  for  its  origin  and  primary 
meaning  are  doubtful ;  but  that,  out  of  many 
terms  with  which  nosology  has  been  encum- 
bered to  express  this  disease,  pica  appears  to 
be  the  most  general,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  chuiging  it. 

Now,  an  appetite  for  improper  and  indi^st* 
iUo  flobstances  may  be  of  two  descriptions. 
It  mtlf  proceed  from  a  want  of  taste  or  dis- 


crimination, as  in  infants  or  idiots  ;  or  from  a 
corrupt  taste,  or  corrupt  indulgence,  ofter 
founded  on  empirical  or  other  dangerous  ad- 
vice, as  the  eating  of  chalk  or  acids  to  produce 
a  fair  skin  ;  and  we  have  hence  the  two  follow- 
ing varieties : 

a  Insulsa.  From  want    of   correct 

Unwitting  pica.  taste  or  discrimination. 

P  Perversa.  From  a  corrupt  taste  or 

Perverse  pica.  indulgence. 

The  deprayed  appetite  which  is  solfietimes 
manifest  in  infants,  can  only  proceed  frt)m  want 
of  proper  management  and  direction ;  for 
nothmg  is  more  tractable  than  the  organ  of 
taste  in  early  life.  And  hence,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  are 
brought  by  habit,  and  habit  almost  coeval  with 
their  birth,  to  prefer  such  kinds  of  food  as  their 
respective  climates  produce  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, or  as  they  obtain  by  an  easy  barter  of 
indigenous  substances.  Thus,  the  Hindoos  live 
entirely  on  fruits  and' grain.;  the  Tonguses,  on 
berries,  the  refrise  lichen  found  undigested  in 
the  stomach  of  the  raindeer,  dried  fisnes,  and 
beasts  of  prey  ;  the  CaUfomians,  on  snakes, 
rats,  lizards,  rabbits,  intermixed  with  the  wild 
herbs  of  the  soil.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  force  of  habit  in  forming 
an  acquired  taste  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  than  in  our  own  country  ;  in  our  ex- 
changing the  natural  and  instinctive  desire  of  a 
bland  and  sweet  fluid,  as  milk,  for  the  bitter 
beverage  of  tea  for  breakfast,  and  beer  for 
dinner. 

On  this  account  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  children,  without  a  guidance,  or  with  an 
improper  one,  should  often  acquire  depraved  or 
vicious  tastes,  and  be  longing  for  substances 
that  are  innutritive,  or  even  hurtful  to  the  gen- 
eral health.  Where  this  propensity  has  ob- 
tained a  footing,  it  may  be  successfully  opposed 
by  discipline,  and  overpowered  by  a  counter- 
habit.     Among  idiots  it  is  incorrigible. 

A  longing  for  improper  and  incugestible  sub- 
stances, however,  is  often  produced  by  other 
means,  and  occurs  in  persons  who  are  possessed 
of  a  sound  judgment.  It  is  frequently  to  be 
traced  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  sfTection,  as 
pregnancy,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  perhaps 
some  species  of  mental  emotion :  in  all  which 
cases,  it  is  only  to  be  cured  by  curing  the  pri- 
mary disorder.*  But  it  sometimes  exists  as  a 
primary  malady,  and  is  then  most  commonly 
brought  on  by  a  vain  desire  of  improving  the 
beauty  of  the  person,  of  giving  a  graceful  slen- 
demess  US  the  form,  or  a  languishing  fairness 
to  the  skin,  through  the  medium  of  chalk,  acids, 
or  other  empiric5  materials.  In  consequence 
of  which  the  Greek  physicians,  in  whose  day 
the  practice  seems  to  have  been  more  common 


*  Andral  conceives,  that  pica  maybe  one  of  the 
phenomena  attending  chronic  irritation  of  .the 
stomach ;  but,  that  in  general,  the  cause  of  it 
would  be  ineffectually  looked  for  in  the  condition 
of  that  viscus  alone ;  the  disease  being  observed 
to  take  place  principally  in  certain  morbid  states, 
in  which  the  blood  and  nervous  system  are  pri- 
marily affected.— Anat  PathoL,  t  iL,  p.  19i.— Ed. 
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than  even  in  our  own,  and  thti,  too,  imong 
young  jiien  as  wt4l  as  yeung  v^omen,  gmT©  to 
this  rahi'ty  of  ihc  dise^e  the  name  of  paXvela, 
MoftneMt,  or  effemwiif]f* 

Whntevtif  the  ejiUH^s  when  tiiis  morbid  pro- 
prtisity  has  oncn  obtained  a  tritimph  over  the 
nsturttl  tZMtCj  the  subittinceii  for  which  it  ex- 
citps  a  deairc  are  often  not  only  of  the  rnout 
incligestiUe,  but  di$gij sting  quajity.  We  have 
Und  cxiiiTipJeH  of  ftn  inclination  for  devouriDg 
dirt,  f:iiiders,  ordur*?,  fire^  spiders^  hce*  toads^ 
ietptrnts,  leeches,  bits  of  wood,  hair,  candleGt 
mui  more  hterature,  in  the  fonn  of  paper  and 
printfld  books,  than  is  devoured  by  me  first 
scholars  in  Christendoni, 

Bore  Hi  givcj!  us  no  mc  roue  ei&Toplea  of  most 
of  iheae  ;     and   lonie  of  thena  of  a  ^ery  ei- 
tnivagant  kind  :*  and   those  who  are  desirous 
I'flf  gratify ing  themselvea  $till  further*  may  have 
:full  nidulgence  by  eonsuittng  the  Ephernerid*?^ 
of  Nitural  Curioaitiesf      Mr.  John  Hunter  de- 
icribes  a  longing  for  dirt,  in  the  form  of  clay  or 
,  joiuii,  to  have  be(rii  an  ecidemic  diseiise  among 
•  Ilie  blacks  in  Jatnsiica.t     But  he  in  surpaased 
^*hy  Dr,  Darwin,  who  tells  ua  that  he  once  saw 
l<m  young  lady»  about  ten  years  of  age*  that  had 
7 filled  her  stomach  with  eartli  out  of  a  flower- 
pt,  and  then  vomited  it  «pf_  vrith  small  stones, 
ils  of  woodf  and  wings  of  inse<:ts  among  it 4 
There  are  other  persons  who  have  hnd  a 
Itmie  for  harder  iabstaneeB,  and  have  glutted 
|»thcmsclve«  wi  th  stones,^  glass,]]  and  evenleadeu 
1  IniUelA  IT     Others,  again,  have  feasted  on  pieces 
i  of  inoney,  which  have  sometimes  formed  a  very 
I  ftiepefisive  rcpEist  -  for  Borelh  gives  us  an  in* 
■tsince    of  a  pantophagist   who   e$ wallowed    a 
hundred  louis'd'ors  at  ameaU**   Yet^  perhaps, 
ifter  all,  the  most  tnarvetlous,  though  certainly 
^  one  of  tho  most  common   exhibitions   of  de- 
praved tASte,  19  an  appetite  for  kmves.     There 
not  a  country   in  Europe  but  has  furnished 
mmples  of  this  in  both  wesea  :  and  henee  the 
Jinedical  journals  and  miacellanies  arc  nnmerous 
i  th^lf  aetcriptions  of  London  knife- eaters  ;tf 
|i>fttMmn  knife-enters  ;n  Bohemian   knife-eat* 
■ra  ;^  and  even,  out  of  Europe,  Braisdian  knifo- 
fBHters-llll     The  wretched  patients  have  aomc- 
nea  perished  shortly  after  the  citraordinary 
iiat ;  and  sometimes   dragged  on  a  miserable 
dsletice  for  ^  few  years,  before  they  fell  vic- 
na  lo  thoir  madness  or  malady.     In  a  few  in- 
nncmt  they  have  recovered. 
In  an  eitr&ordinary   instance  of  tliis   ktnd» 
that  not  long  since  occurred  in  our  own  country^ 
'the  knife- fancier,  Cumaiings  by  name,  and  by 
*t  a  sadoT,  lived  ton  years  after  his  first  ex- 


•  Cent,  i.,  oh*.  24,  52;  ii.,  37  t  iv.,  25. 
t  Oba.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Anny  m  Janiaica^ 
t  Zoonom.,  cL  llL,  i,  2,  m 
4  AcL  Hidri,,  vol  V, 
If  Camemrtus,  Memomb.,  eent.  v, 
f  Bonet,  Medic.   Septenlnon.,  iih.  i,,  p,  510. 
Binntngvr,  ot>«.  cent.  ii. 
••  Cent  iv,*obs.  Ha- 
lt Act,  Hafn.,  v.  107,      . 
it  Dolnua,  ICticyeL  Chir,,  p.  6TS. 
W  Croilim,  Basilic.  Chyuv.,  pn»C,  p,  lift. 
MM  Binninger,  cent,  v,,  oba.  T. 


peritnenl)  and  oeeaaionaUy  fieneverod  iii  iht 
same  trkk  during  tlie  whole  of  this  time.  Ths 
rash  act  is  sometimes  overcome,  and  the  mate- 
rials discharged  piecemeal ;  and  it  might  havt 
been  ao  in  this  man,  but  for  the  foolhardineii 
that  made  him  insenjublp  to  the  earlier  warn- 
ings given  him,  and  urged  hun  to  a  repetujon 
of  tho  ofTence;*  Even  the  American  States 
seem  of  late  to  have  furnished  ^i  with  a  simi- 
lar example,  in  a  young  man  who  had  long,  wr 
are  told,  beco  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  various 
indigestible  substances,  as  buttons,  musket* 
bullets,  and  bilhard-baOs ;  and  being  thus  initi- 
ated in  the  art,  on  June  22,  1822,  swalloweil 
not  less  than  fourteen  knives  within  tlii.'  course 
of  the  day.  Repentance  came  too  late.  He 
aunk  gradually  beneath  his  eicp]:oit«  and  dieri 
on  the  ensuing  a5tb  of  August,  Two  of  tbe 
knives  had  been  discharged  from  the  bodvi  one 
was  found  in  the  iDcftOphngus,  and  the  reatM^  tht 
stomach.  The  same  individual  is  said,  <. 
occasion,  lo  have  swallowed  a  gold  watcJi. 
its  chain  and  seal,  and  to  have  evacuated  tla  m 
on  tbe  ninth  day,  darkened  in  colon r,  but  not 
oUserwise  injured,  f 

U  this  variety  should  happen  to  be  united,  as 
ii  sometimes  is,  with  pica.  mv«*,  or  vorartty.l 
tlvere  may  be  no  bounds  to  the  de^fhitilinn, 
cither  m  quantity  or  quality,^  M.  Founts*!, 
in  his  Castif  Jiarci^  has  given  us  taa.  in?' 
of  this  kind,  ho  cilraordinaiy,  that  if  it  h.n.  ... 
been  moat  uneiceptionably  attested,  it  wotik 
not  have  been  credible,  A  galley-slave, 
tells  usj  of  this  description,  and  wh'  ■■  -.-  ■ 
ordered  in  his  intellects,  fell  at  lei. 
See  to  a  colic,  accompanied  with  a  n  ■   _ 


♦  Marcet,  Trans,  of  the  Medical  and  Chir.  So- 
ciety, vol  iii„  p.  52, 

t  New- York  Medical  Repository^  OcL,  ifiSS. 

T  In  the  Tranr.  of  the  Mot^.  AmntiC  S>-  ^  --  ^"I'f, 
General  Hatdwicke  has  given  some  *\- 
gard  to  the  Kaat  Indian  cannibal,  oi 
whose  disgusting  exhibitions  bave  In 
toby  numbers.    Tbe  gt^ serai,  who  v- 

witness,  there  states,  that  the  sbet  .        

with  him  two  living  sheep  ■  after  a  bnef  hatiuig 

to  the  multitude  around  han,  he  mhed  the  flee 

of  one  sheep  with  bis  te<?lh,  nts '   "^      -       -inf  I 

bead,  flung  It  on  the  groiiml    i  utal 

tore  the  animal  oisen,  by  strip;  s^klfll 

from  the  tiank  to  the bmast :  lie  ihtij 

intestines,  thmst    Uts  hertd  uito  tb. 

cavity,  and  drank  the  bloorl    The  !e>i      .^.  ... 

was  then  removed,  the  ribs  a^fwratci!,  th(*  Itm 

disjomtedt  each  part  v^as  nibled  wuh  *t*tsi 

dry  up  the  blood,  aalic  said,  and  lo  fti    '  '    '         .j 

tear  tbe  meat  from  thv  hnws  tMlls 

He  then  swallowed  oin'  moui  lifu]  alter  ■  t 

the  dust  adherini?,  and  iht>  pi^ribrmni  . 

eluded  by  his  collecting  sonie  leave> 

der  plant  {a^dejiinj  ipfr&fttfi)  and  ch* 

ihe  milky  joieo  of  which,  he  said,  v. 

digestion.    This  ninft*T!r*r,  who  \vafl  - 

emaciate -.^  "'     ■  '  \t 

the  QBhv  ^  ■  1..I  iitj. 

vour  raw  bgliti^,  and  lAFge  i|UAriEUkeei  vi  grass,  lit 
July,  18*29,  ihe  ate  so  copiously  of  gms*  find  b<rl- 
tercups  for  her  supper,  that  she  was  seized  rn  the 
night  with  sevrre  pantii  mlhe  atidomeii ;  jatindic* 
onsueid,  and  the  oied  m  a  £bw  days. — £ii. 
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on  opemnff  him,  the  stomach  was  fomid  to  oc- 
cupy the  left  hypochondrram,  the  Imnbar  and 
iliac  regions  of  toe  same  side,  and  to  stretch 
down  into  the  pehris.  It  was  of  a  long,  square 
form,  and  contained  the  following  substances : 
a  piece  of  stare  nineteen  inehee  long,  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  a  piece  of  a  broomstick, 
six  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
another  piece  of  the  same,  eight  inches  long ; 
ditto,  six  inches  long  ;  twenty-two  other  pieces 
of  wood,  of  three,  four,  and  fire  inches  in 
length ;  a  wooden  spoon,  fire  inches  long ;  the 
pipe  of  an  iron  funnel,  three  inches  lonff,  and 
one  in  diameter ;  another  piece  of  funnm,  two 
inches  and  a  half  long ;  a  pewter  spoon  entire, 
seren  inches  lonf ;  another,  three  inches  long ; 
another,  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  a  square 
piece  of  iron,  weighing  nearly  two  ounces; 
Tarious  other  articles,  among  which  were  nails, 
buckles,  horns,  knires,  dec. ;  the  whole  weigh- 
ing about  twenty-four  ounces  avoirdupois. — 
{Did.  dee  Se.  Mid,,  art.  Cas  Raeks.)  So  that 
the  stomach  of  this  unhappy  beins  became 
gradually  enlarged  into  a. warehouse  for  all  soru 
of  marine  stores,  as  the  term  is  applied  in  the 
present  day. 

This  morbid  action  is  best  opposed  by  giving 
a  counter-action  to  the  organ  in  which  it  exists. 
And  hence  emetics  and  pursadyes  are  highly 
useful.  Rhubarb  is  perhaps  the  best  medicine 
for  the  lattet  purpose ;  and  in  moderate  doses 
it  should  be  continued  daily ;  and  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  bark,  steel,  and  other  tonics.  An 
acid  has  often  been  suspected  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  the  absorbent  earths,  as  chalk, 
magnesia,  and  Armenian  bole,  have  been  tried 
in  Urge  quantities ;  but  the  relief  they  afiford  is 
seldom  more  than  temporary.  In  the  mal  d*es- 
tomac,  or  cachexia  AfricamL,  as  it  has  been 
called,  which  is  the  disease  of  dirt-eating  among 
the  negroes  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  per- 
haps great  acidity  may  exist,  and  instinctiTely 
cab  for  the  drier  earths,  as  absorbents. 


SPECIES  IV. 

£lMOSIS  CARDUL6IA. 

CARDIALOY. 

IMFAIKKD  APPBTTTB,  WITH  A  GNAWING  OE  BUEN- 
INO  PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH  OE  EPIGASTEIUM, 
AND  A  TINDBNCT  TO   TAINT. 

The  symptoms  laid  down  in  this  definition, 
are  sufficiently  marked  to  separate  cardialgy 
from  dyspepsy,  in  which  it  is  merged  by  Dr. 
CuUen  and  Tarious  other  writers ;  for,  in  the 
last,  there  is  not  necessarily  a  gnawinff  or  bum- 
mg  pain ;  an^  the  appetite  is  rather  fastidious, 
than  essentially,  or  at  all  times  impaired.  Car- 
dialg^  is  certainly  sometimes  found  as  a  symp- 
tom m  djrtpepsy,  as  it  is  also  in  a  multitude  of 
other  complaints  ;  as  flatulency,  scirrhus  or  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  worms,  retrocedent 
gout,  suppressed  menstruation,  and  yarious  dis- 
eases of  die  heart,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys, 
and  intestines ;  in  hypochondrias,  and  in  sudden 
and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind;  but  it  is 
likewise  found,  in  many  instances,  as  an  idio- 


pathic affection,  and  should  therefore  be  de- 
scribed as  snch. 

Cardialgy  admits    of  the  three    following 
varieties : 
a  Mordens.  Gnawing  or  burning  un- 

Heart-bum.  ^    easiness,  felt  chiefly  at 

the    cardia,    the    ten- 
dency   to  faint    being 
sUght. 
fi  S^coptica.  The  pain  or  uneasiness 

Sinking  heart-bum.  extending  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach ;  with  anx- 
iety, nausea,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  fail- 
ure of  strength,  and  great 
tendency  to  faint. 
Y  Sputatoria.  Burning  pain  extending 

Black-water.  over    the  epigastrium; 

Water-brash.  and  accompanied  with 

an  eructation  of  watery 
fluid,  usually  insipid, 
sometimes  acrid. 

The  first  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  the  disease.  And  as  the  ^rnawing  or 
burning  pain  is  in  this  case  felt  chiefly  at  the 
cardia,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  specific 
name  of  cardialgy  is  derived  from  this  ^mptom. 
The  cardia  is  indeed  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  immediate  seat  of  affection :  but  this  is  an 
erroneous  view.  It  is  from  the  greater  sensi- 
bility of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  that  we  are  most  sensible 
of  uneasiness  in  that  region  :  but  irritability  of 
the  whole,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  organ, 
and  perhaps  of  the  adjoining  omns,  as  the  pan- 
creas, spleen,  and  liver,  wiU  often  produce  the 
same  local  pain  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has 
been  ascertained  after  death  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  Bchirrous,  or  some  other,  obstruction 
of  the  pylorus. 

In  the  second  variety,  we  find  the  pain  or  un- 
easiness somewhat  less  intense,  but  far  more 
general ;  reaching,  indeed,  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  stomach  and  epigastrium,  accompanied 
with  nausea  and  anxiety ;  and,  by  sympatheti- 
cally affectinff  the  general  systeni,  attended  with 
coldness  of  me  extremities,  failure  of  stren^, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  great  tendency  to  famt, 
which  continues  till  the  system  reacquires 
warmth  and  perspiration. 

From  the  wider  circumference  of  the  affection, 
Hippocrates  denominated  it  periodynia  stomachi. 
It  18  distinguished  in  popular  language  by  the 
name  of  sinking  heart'inim. 

The  third  variety  is  distinguished  by  a  morbid 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  we  fluids  secerned  ; 
and  hence  the  peculiar  symptom  of  an  eructa- 
tion, frequently  m  considerable  abundance,  of  a 
thin,  watery  liquor ;  chiefly  in  the  morning,  after 
food  has  been  abstained  from  for  many  hours, 
and  the  stomach  has  nothing  in  its  cavity  but 
its  own  fluids.  Dr.  CuUen  has  admirably  de- 
scribed the  disease;  though  he  has  singulariy 
X rated  it  to  a  great  distance  from  dyspeptic 
tions,  transferred  it  to  another  order,  and 
erected  it,  apparently  contrary  to  his  own  mode 
of  reasoning,  into  a  distinct  genus.  **It  q>- 
peara  most  commonly,'*  says  he  {Firei  Lmu, 
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vol.  iv.,  p.  13),  "  in  persons  under  middle  age^ 
but  seldom  in  any  persons  before  the  age  of 
puberty.  When  it  has  once  taken  place,  it  is 
ready  to  recur  occasionally  for  a  long  time  after  ; 
but  it  seldom  appears  in  persons  considerably 
advanced  in  life.  It  affects  both  sexes,  but 
more  frequently  the  female.  The  fits  of  thi» 
disease  usually  come  on  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The 
first  symptom  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  the  stomach 
were  drawn  towards  the  back ;  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  raising  the  body  into  an  erect  pos- 
ture, and  therefore  the  body  is  bended  forward. 
This  pain  is  often  severe  ;  and,  after  continu- 
ing for  some  time,  brin^rs  on  an  eructation  of  a 
thm  watery  fluid  in  considerable  quantity.  This 
fluid  has  sometimes  an  acid  taste,  but  is  very 
often  absolutely  insipid.  The  eructation  is  for 
some  time  frequently  lepeated  ;  and  does  not 
inmiediately  give  relief  to  the  pain  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  does  so  at  length,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  fit.**  To  this  description  it  may  be  added, 
that,  when  the  watery  discharge  is  altogether 
insipid,  there  is  merely  an  increased  secretion 
of  the  fluids  poured  iuto  the  stomach,  apparently 
in  a  thinner  or  more  dilute  condition  ;  aud  that, 
when  this  discharge  is  of  an  acrid  taste,  the 
gastric  or  other  juices,  which  exist  simply  and 
without  food  or  other  intermixture  in  the  stom- 
ach at  the  time,  possess  an  acidity  in  them- 
selves ;  a  fact,  which  closely  connects  pyrosis 
with  cardialffy  as  a  species,  and  readily  reduces 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  variety  under  its  banner.  In 
the  colloquial  tongue  of  England,  it  is  called 
black-water ;  in  tliat  of  Scotland,  loater-brasht 
and  tcater-qucdm.  It  is  the  pyrosis  of  Sauva- 
gos,  and  many  other  writers. 

Most  of  these  varieties  have  sometimes  re- 
turned periodically,*  especially  in  the  spring ; 
and  as  their  general  causes  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment do  not  essentially  differ,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  consider  them  jointly  than  under  de- 
tached heads.  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin,  in  the 
manuscript  comment  with  which  he  has  obliged 
me  on  the  nosology,  ingeniously  inquires,  "  Does 
it  ever  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  pancreas  T* 
I  think  it  likely  that  it  does,  from  contempla- 
ting the  structure  and  office  of  this  orvan  ;  and 
we  have  various  cases  in  which,  after  death,  the 
pancreas  has  been  found  considerably  enlarged.! 


♦  Bartholin.  Hist.  Anat.,  Cent,  iii..  Hist.   50. 
Zacchius,  Consil.  N.  54,  98. 

t  Post  mortem  examinations  demonstrate  that 
this  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  pyrosis.  An  en- 
largement and  schirrus  of  the  pancreas  have  been 
found,  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient has  long  suffered  from  this  infirmity:  he 
adds,  that  the  disordered  condition  of  this  organ 
IS  also  attended  with  great  irritability  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  contents  of  which  are  ejected  with  great 
violence.  These  views  are  partially  sustained  by 
Or.  Sewall,  of  Boston,  in  his^per  on  the  diseases 
of  the  pancreas. — ^ee  New-Eng.  Joum.  of  Med. 
and  Surg.,  vol.  ii.)  Theexcessive  drivelling  of  some 
inebriates  who  have  indulged  in  the  abuse  of  spir- 1 
ituous  drinks,  adds  Dr.  P.,  is  in  part  at  least  to  be 
explained  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  pancreas, , 
as  demonstrated  by  autopaic  examination. — D.       i 


The  remote  causes  then  of  the  present  qw- 
cies,  under  whatever  variety  it  snows  itselC 
which  is  chiefly  reflated  by  the  habit  or  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual,  are  indigestible  food 
or  other  ingesta  ;  and  habitual  and  copious  use 
of  very  cold  or  very  hot  beverages,  but  especially 
the  latter ;  indulgence  in  spirituous  potations ; 
worms,  hydatids,  and  insects  or  their  larvs; 
drastic  purges ;  obstructed  perspiration  ;  re- 
pelled cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  bile  depraved, 
or  excessive  in  its  secretion.  Of  the  indigesti- 
ble foods,  the  most  common  are  animal  fat,  oil, 
butter,  or  cheese,  eaten  in  excess ;  which  last 
has  produced  a  cardialgy  that  continued  for 
three  years.*  The  stones  or  kernels  of  fruits 
have  often  laid  a  foundation  for  the  complaint, 
especially  where  they  have  remained,  as  they 
have  occasionally  been  found  to  do,  and  par- 
ticularly cherry-stones,  for  two,  or  even  for  three 
years,  with  little  or  no  change  whatever.!  It 
occurs  also,  as  already  observed,  not  unfire- 
quently  as  a  sequel  or  symptom  of  some  other 
affections. 

All  these  causes  have  a  direct  tendency^to 

f)roduce  imbecility  of  the  stomach,  especially  a 
OSS  of  tone,  or  weaker  action  in  its  muscalar 
fibres ;  and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids 
secreted  by,  or  poured  into  it. 

Acidity  seems  to  be  common  to  all  its  varie- 
ties ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  Dr. 
Darwin  observes,  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
when  regurgitated  on  a  marble  hearth,  have  often 
been  seen  to  produce  an  effervescence  on  it. 

llie  acid,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  Perperes,  is  chiefly  the  acetous,  and  he  has  ~ 
found,  that  not  less  than  two  ounces  and  six 
drachms  of  it  have  been  produced  by  ciijht 
ounces  of  roasted  chestnuts,  an  aliment  that  fer- 
ments in  the  stomach  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  is  even  then  digested  with  great  difficulty. 
In  some  cases,  the  formation  of  acetous  acid 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  itself,  which  appears  to  be  secretod  ia 
too  dilute  or  weakly  a  condition  for  the  purposes 
of  digestion ;  on  which  account,  the  Loa,  in- 
stead of  being  converted  into  chyme,  runt 
readily  into  a  state  of  fcrmentatim,  so  that 
some  persons  cannot  take  cither  honey  or  sugar 
without  producing  this  effect ;  while  in  others, 
the  gastric  juice  itself,  when  first  secreted,  rosy 
possibly  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  ths 
muriatic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  late  vala- 
iible  researches  of  Dr.  Prout,  is  found  in  the 
stomach  during  digestion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  third  variety, 
cardialfria  spiUaioria^  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  produced  by  inactivity  of  the  proper  absorb- 
ents of  the  stomach.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Marendic  show  that,  in  a  state  of  health,  all 
iluids  disappear  from  the  stomach  with  great 
rapidity,  in  conseqiience  of  the  urgency  of  their 
absorption,  insomuch  that  a  ligature  on  the 
pylorus  docs  not  in  the  least  retard  their  van* 
lahing. 


*  Paulini,  de  Nuce  Moschata,  sect,  iii.,  p.  iL 
Eph.  Nat.  Cur.,  Dec.  ii.,  Ann.  v.,  app.  71. 

t  Bresl.  SammL,  1T25,  L,  p.  77.  UrooeiL  Coui- 
rnerc.  Liter.,  Nov.,  1733,  p.  189. 
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ppljrlng  to  this  disease  the  resources  of 
t  of  healing,  it  is  obyious  that  our  inten- 
lould  be  twofold  :  to  palliate  the  present 
8,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
sms.  The  first  may  be  obtained  by  small 
of  opium,  and  sometimes  by  other  anti- 
>dics,  as  the  ethers  and  ammonia;  and 
acidity  is  unquestionable,  by  calcareous 
ponaceous  earths.*  Lime-water,  or  acid- 
dkaline  waters,  or  the  carbonates  of  soda 
otash,  magnesia  and  lime,  have  been 
the  only  ones  that  have  hitherto  been  em- 
,  or  at  least  the  others  have  not  been  sub- 
to  a  sufficient  trial,  and  under  a  sufficient 
of  modifications,  to  enable  us  to  speak 
n  with  accuracy.  It  is  a  conmion  belief 
lalk,  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  pro- 
an  astringent,  and  magnesia  a  laxative 
This  idea  is  doubted  by  Dr.  CuUen  ; 


Mtndynia  Kndgattralgia  are  terms  frequently 
Imost  synonymously  with  cardialgy.  In 
n  of  gastrodynia,  described  by  Dr.  Barlow, 
I,  the  disease  is  represented  as  depending 
I  redundant  and  unhealthy  state  of  the 
I  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
instead  of  endeavouring,  in  the  first  in- 
to paUiate  the  pain  with  opium  or  stimu- 
le  begins  with  active  purgatives  of  calomel 
ocynth,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  tar- 
antimony.  When  the  costiveness  is  ob- 
and  habitual,  he  exhibits  every  night,  or 
i^t  and  morning,  if  necessary,  colocvnth, 
pill,  or  colocynth  conjoined  with  henbane, 
ts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  While 
t  medicines  are  continued,  some  of  the 
Mlina  cardiaca  of  the  Bath  Hospital  Phar- 
eia  is  given,  composed  as  follows  : — 
&.  Sods  Subcarb.  I  iss 
Aq.  Purs  Oviiss. 
Acid.  Sulph.  dil.  I'y 
Confect.  Aromat.  I  iij. 
Spir.  Menth.  Pip.  3  iij. 
foregoing  quantities,  thus  combined,  yield 
.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  423  grs.  of  the  sub- 
de  remaining  unaffected  by  the  acid.  Thus 
ince  of  the  mixture  contains  but  a  few  grs. 
{r  salt ;  yet,  insignificant  as  the  dose  may 
it  is  not  mert.  When  gastrodynia  still  goes 
;r  the.  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
sen  rectified.  Dr.  Barlow  has  found  the  ox- 
iiismuth  the  best  auxiliary  medicine,  m  the 
five  grains,  with  one  of  aloes,  given  three 
day,  in  conjunction  with  the  cordial  mix- 
For  some  cases,  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a 
iddttion  ;  while  for  particular  examples  the 
re  and  cordial  mixtures  in  eaual  parts ;  and 
irs,  a  blister  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  are 
token  of."— (See  Cyclopsodia  of  Practical 
36,  art.  Gastrodynia. )  With  these  observa- 
leLivered  by  Dr.  Barlow,  the  practitioner 
sfolly  compare  those  made  by  Jolly,  in  his 
t  of  Oaatraigie,  Diet,  de  Med.,  &c.,  Paris, 
In  gastrodvnia,  not  apparently  occasioned 
thing  in  the  stomach,  '*  you  find  tinct.  of 
an  excellent  remedy.  In  the  continued 
f  the  disease,  pnissic  acid  will*  answer 
but  I  never  saw  it  succeed,  when  it  was 
for  immediate  effect.*' — (Elliotson's  Lec- 
In  full  habits,  he  advises  bleeding,  which 
often  seen  relieve  gastrod>iiia  at  once, 
inhim  he  has  also  known  cure  gastrodynia, 
not  producing  qostiveness,  is  preferable  to 
—Ed. 


but  it  seems  to  have  a  foundation,  and  shoukJ 
regulate  our  practice.  Chalk,  however,  when 
I  used  in  iar^  quantities,  and  long  persevered  in, 
has  an  indisputable  evil,  which  does  not  equally 
belong  to  soda  or  magnesia;  and  that  is,  its 
aptitude  to  form  balls  or  calculi  in  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  and  thus  produce  a  very 
troublesome  obstruction,  and  occasionally  colic: 
I  have  known  various  instances  of  this ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms 
before  the  balls  were  dejected ;  many  of  which 
I  have  also  known  to  be  evacuated  in  masses 
of  more  than  an  ounce  weight  each.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  an  acid  is  found  below  the 
duodenum,  and  hence  it  is  chiefly  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  that  these  calcu- 
lous concretions  are  impacted  and  agglutinated. 
Dr.  Parr  and  some  others  assert,  that  an  acid 
formed  in  the  stomach  certainly  never  enters 
the  circulating  fluid.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we 
have  no  sensible  trace  of  it  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation :  but  the  benefit  which  has  lately 
been  discovered,  and  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  more  fully  hereafter,  of  intro- 
ducing magneaia  into  the  stomach,  in  habits 
possessing  a  tendency  to  form  calculi  in  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder  from  a  superabundant  secretion 
of  Uthic  acid,  seems  to  show,  that  an  acid  prin- 
ciple, or  base,  still  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  circulation  in  certain  cases,  though  too 
minutely  divided  to  be  detected  by  chymical 
tests ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  magnesia 
into  tiie  stomach  destroys  or  neutralizes  it  at 
the  fountainhead. — (See  Enterolithus  and 
LiTHii.)  M.  Perperes,  in  taking  off  acidity 
from  the  stomach,  unites  the  calcareous  earths 
with  a  warm  bitter ;  and  recommends,  as  the 
medicine  he  has  found  most  successful,  columbo 
root  with  magnesia,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  of 
the  former  to  twelve  of  the  latter. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Darwin  that,  as  the 
saliva  swallowed  along  with  our  food  prevents 
its  fermentation,  considerable  relief  is  some- 
times derived  from  frequently  chewing  parched 
wheat,  mastic,'  or  a  lock  of  wool,  and  swallow- 
ing the  sahva  thus  procured. 

Oleaginous  preparations  have  also  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  some  habits  apparently  with  suc- 
cess. In  such  cases,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  act,  first,  by  converting  a  part  of  the  acid 
into  soap  ;  and  next,  by  proving  aperient,  and 
thus  accelerating  the  passage  of  the  acid  ma- 
terial into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  complaint 
may  also  be  palhated  by  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  as  Spanish  liquorice,  or  gum- 
arabic.  In  many  cases,  speedy  and  effectual 
relief  is  obtained  by  the  simple  and  pleasant 
remedy  of  eating  six  or  eight  almonds. 

Yet,  where  we  have  full  proof  of  acidity  as  the 
exciting  cause,  there  are  few  medicines  we  can 
more  tuMj  depend  upon  than  soap ;  probably 
because  m  its  decomposition  it  lets  loose  the 
oleaginous  principle,  which  may  in  some  degree 
obtund  the  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  unites  its 
alkaU  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach  ;  thus  neu- 
tralizing its  acrimony,  and  forming  a  valuable 
aperient.-  "  It  is  often,"  says  Dr.  CuUcn  {Mat, 
Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  400),    "a  more  convenient 
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remedy  than  common  absorbents  or  simple  al- 
kalis." If  the  pain  be  very  severe,  we  shall 
much  improve  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
soap  by  combining  it  with  opium.  This  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  ail 
the  varieties  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly 
so  in  water-brash,  or  the  third  variety.  The 
distinguished  writer  I  have  just  quoted  asserts, 
indeed,  that  he  has  found  nothing  but  opium 
that  will  give  it  real  relief :  but  this,  he  afterward 
adds,  relieves  only  the  present  fit,  and  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  prevention  of  future  at- 
tacks.* 

It  is  hence  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  direct 
our  view  to  the  second  intention  I  have  pointed 
out :  I  mean  that  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  4)aroxysm. 

Now,  this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  re- 
storing the  stomach  -to  its  proper  tone  ;  and 
hence  the  entire  process  we  shall  have  to  notice 
under  Dyspepsia,  forming  the  seventh  species 
of  the  present  genus,  will  here  be  found  equally 
advantageous.  The  warmer  bitters,  the  metal- 
lic oxydes,  and  especially  the  ozydes  of  zinc  and 
bismuth,  first  mentioned  by  Odier,t  bid  fairest 
for  success.  Of  the  bitters,  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  as  well  as  most  effectual,  is  the  extract 
of  chamomile.  The  nux  vomica,  long  since  ex- 
tolled by  Linn^us,  remains  yet  to  be  fairly  ex- 
perimented with  in  this  country.  It  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  diminishing  the  sensibility, 
while  it  increases  the  irritability  of  the  animal 
frame — a  property  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  at 
large  when  discussing  the  subject  of  Paralysis. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  doses  often  grains 
three  times  a  day.  But  this  I  very  much  ques- 
tion, where  the  drug  has  been  sound  and  genu- 
ine. In  palsy  I  have  never  been  able  to  raise 
it  above  seven  grains,  without  making  the  head 
stupid  and  vertiginous.^- 

Among  the  aromatics,  many  of  the  terebin- 
thinate  balsams  will  be  found  highly  useful. 
The  balsam  of  Gilead,  and  that  of  Mecca,  amy- 
ris  GileadensiSy  and  a.  Opobalsamumy  were  once 
highly  extolled,  and  perhaps  deservedly ;  but 
are  too  dear  for  common  use  The  Turks  take 
eight  or  ten  drops  as  a  dose  ;  but  the  quantity' 
may  be  considerably  increased.    In  some  of  the 

*  Among  the  means  of  affording  prompt  relief, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  hot  fomentations  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Where 
tenderness  on  pressure  is  complained  of,  leeches 
are  also  frequently  proper.  If  there  be  very  fetid 
eructations,  it  is  best  to  give  an  emetic ;  or,  if  this 
be  not  judged  proper,  the  practitioner  may  try  the 
effect  of  common  acids,  or  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  solution  of  the  chlorurets  in  ordinary  use. 
Elhotson.— (SceMed-  Gazette,  1832-33,  p.  659.)— 
Editor. 

t  Odier*s  practice  of  administering  the  oxyde 
(suhnitrate)  of  bismuth,  when  first  introduced,  was 
Quite  popular,  and  Dr.  Moore  published  a  thesis  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  remedy  is  now  fallen  almost 
into  disuse.  The  internal  administration  of  char- 
coal, blended  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulverized 
rnyrrh,  is  recommended  by  many.— D. 

t  According  to  Professor  A.  T.  Thomson,  the 
nnx  vomica,  in  the  form  of  powder,  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  fifty  grains  a  day. — Elements 
of  Materia  Medka^  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 


pharmacopoeias,  cubebs,  as  much  cheaper,  htfe 
been  ordered  instead  of  the  balsams. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  articles  least  dis- 
posed to  ferment;  as  animal  food  genezaUy, 
shellfishes,  biscuits;  and  the  drink  be,  small 
brandy  and  water,  toast  and  water,  lime-wtter, 
or  most  of  the  mineral  waters.  _ 


SPECIES  V. 
LIMOSIS  FLATUS. 
•    FLATULENCY. 

IMPAIRED  APPETITE,  WITH  AN  ACCUMULATION  OT 
WIND  IN  THE  STOMACH  OR  INTESTINAL  CA- 
NAL ;    AND   FREQUENT  REGURGITATION. 

It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  air  is  oc- 
casionally secreted  from  the  mouths  of  the  se- 
cements  into  certain  cavities  in  which  it  is 
found  :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  merely  separated 
frpm  the  materials  introduced  into  the  stomsch 
in  the  form  of  food,  and  tending  towards  fer- 
mentation. When  the  fluids,  which  are  poozel 
naturally  into  the  stomach,  are  secreted  in  a 
state  of  health,  they  concur,  and  peihips 
equally  so,  in  checking  fermentation.  But  when, 
from  imbecility  of  this  organ,  or  its  consociate 
viscera,  they  are  secreted  in  a  dilute  or  other 
imperfect  state,  they  lose  their  correctire  power, 
fermentation  rapidly  commences,  and  the  stom- 
ach is  overloaded,  distended,  and  sometimes 
ready  to  burst  with  the  air,  for  the  most  part 
carbonic  acid  gas,  that  is  hereby  let  loose  ;  re- 
lief bein^  only  obtained  by  frequent  eniciatkm, 
or  1  ejection  upwards ;  crept talion^  or  rejection 
downwards,  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
06f^oij  as  the  Latins  did  crepitus ;  or  its  com- 
bining loosely  with  such  fluids  as  may  exist  in 
the  large  intestines,  where  it  often  rolls  aboat 
ill  an  ascending  or  descending  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  diaplir^gm  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles  ;  sometimes  with  a  rumbling  sound, 
where  the  intestinal  fluid  is  but  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  sometimes,  where  it  is  considerable, 
with  a  gurgling  noise,  like  air  rushing  into  ft 
bottle  as  the  water  contained  in  it  is  poared 
out ;  and  hence  by  the  Greeks  denominated 
borborygmus.  We  have,  in  consequence,  the 
three  following  varieties,  under  which  this  spe- 
cies presents  itself  to  us  : — 

a  Borborygmus.  With  frequent  rum- 

Rumbling  of  the  bowels,  bling  of  the  bowels. 
/?  Eructatio.  With  frequent  rejec- 

Eructation.  tion  upwards. 

y  Crepitus.  With  frequent  rejec- 

Dejection  of  wind.  tion  downwards. 

The  quantity  of  air  separated  in  the  manner 
just  described  is  sometimes  prodigious,  and 
may  amount  to  an  eructation  of  many  nogsheads 
in  an  hour.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  thMi ; 
for,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  it  appears 
that  a  single  apple,  during  fermentation,  will 
give  up  above  six  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  ftir ; 
while  many  of  the  vegetable  materials  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  possess  far  more  Ten* 
to.^ity  than  apples. 
Flatulence,  under  one  or  other  of  the  forme 
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BOW  ennmenited,  is  oAen  found  as  a  symptom 
of  other  diseases;  especially  in  dyspepsy,  chol- 
eim,  colic,  hysteria,  and  hypochondnas.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occasionally  exists  by 
itself,  and  is  strictly  idiopathic,  occurring  after 
the  deglutition,  and  even  enjoyment,  of  a  full 
me«4*  without  any  other  symptom  of  indi^tion, 
and  ceasing  as  sbon  as  the  process  of  digestion 
is  completed. 

[Flatulence  produces  various  feehngs  of  dis- 
tress, according  to  the  part  of  tl^  uimentary 
canal  in  which  the  wind  is  generated,  or  pent 
up.  When  it  is  copiously  generated  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  not  expelled  by  eructation,  it 
gives  rise  to  all  the  distressing  consequences 
always  resulting  from  great  distention  of  that 
organ.  In  some  instances,  severe  pain  is  ex- 
cited by  the  simple  extension  of  its  fibres,  or 
their  spasmodic  contractions.  In  others,  espe- 
cially m  hysterical  habits,  t|ke  adjoining  organs 
are  considerably  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
distended  stomach ;  whence  great  anxiety  and 
oppression  are  felt  in  the  chest  from  the  imped- 
iment to  the  free  motion  of  the  longs  and 
heart;  the  respiration  becomes  laborious  and 
difficult,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  intermits,  or  violent  palpita- 
tions occur. 

When  the  bowels  are  inflated,  a  sense  of 
oneasiness  is  experienced,  with  a  rumbling  or 
gurgling  noise.  Sometimes  colic  is  an  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
abdomen  is  enlar^  by  the  general  disten- 
tion of  the  intestines  %vith  air,  accompanied 
with  constipation.  When  this  distention  has 
been  of  some  duration,  a  degree  of  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowels  is  pro- 
duced; their  power  of  expelling  the  wind  is 
lost;  the  skin  of  the  belly  becomes  as  tight 
as  the  parchment  of  a  drum  ;  and  thepatient 
frUs  into  a  state  of  great  emaciation.  This  dis- 
ease is  called  tympanites. "l 

A  very  common  cause  of  flatulence  is  drink- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  some  cold  fluid  while 
the  83rstem  is  labouring  under  great  heat.  An- 
other is  eating  raw  vegetables,  cucumbers,  rad- 
ishes, salads,  &c.,  or  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tables not  duly  boiled. 

Infants  are  peci)liarly  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion, from  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  stomach, 
and  particularly  when  brought  up  .without  their 
natural  sustenance,  and  ^pon  food  which  re- 

? aires  more  labour  of  the  stomach  to  digest. 
n  many  cases  it  must  necessarily  be  combmed 
with  acidity ;  for  this,  as  already  observed,  is  a 
general  effect  of  impaired  action  in  the  chylific 
viscera ;  and  when  b6th  these  causes  concur, 
the  infant  will  also  be  tormented  with  severe 
gripings  and  great  irregularity  in  the  bowels ;  a 
distressing  and  watery  diarrhcea ;  or  an  obsti- 
nate costiveness  ;  and  sometimes  with-  both  in 
succession.  Essential  oils,  absorbent  powders, 
and  aperients,  may  palliate  the  symptoms,  but 
the  best  cure  will  always  be  found  in  a  healthy 
breast  of  milk. 

Hypochondriacs,  and  others  of  weak  digest- 
ive power,  are  very  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
ernctiDg ;  and  are  perpetually  striving  to  throw 


up  wind  firom  the  stomach  in  an  expectation 
of  reliering  themselves  from  the  elastic  vapour 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  bursting.  It  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  when  people  vol- 
untarily eject  carbonic  acid  gas  from  their  stom- 
ach, the  fermentation  of  the  aliment  is  accele- 
rated ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  stopping 
the  vessels  which  contain  new  wines  retards 
their  fermentation,  and  opening  them  again 
quickens  it.  [This  idea,  appli^  to  the  case 
of  flatulence,  may  be  ingcmous ;  but  probably 
it  will  never  persuade  a  single  patient  to  repress 
his  endeavours  to  relieve  himself  by  eructations. 
The  reality  also  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  prac- 
tice is  doubtful.]  If  cardialgy  attend,  the  air 
is  sometimes  eructed  witn  a  sense  of  burning 
so  violent  as  to  make  the  patient  imagine  he 
is  actually,  like  a  volcano,  belching  forth  flames 
and  fire  from  his  entrails: 

There  are  some  cases  on  record,  in  which 
persons  appear  to  have  a  power  of  distending 
the  stomach  and  abdomen  to  an  enormous  size 
at  pleasure ;  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  by  one  or  two  female  impostors,  who,  for 
particular  purposes,  have  hereby  pretended  to 
be  pre^ant,  and  have  succeeded  by  such  an 
imposition.  But  a  distention  of  this  kind  does 
not  belong  to  the  disease  before  us. 

The  cure  in  this  species,  as  in  the  last,  de- 
pends upon  giving  tone  to  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal ;  and  hence 
the  plan  laid  down  already,  and  the  course  to 
be  described  under  dyspepsy,  will  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  success. 

Emetics  have  occasionally  been  recommended 
with  a  view  of  giving  a  change  to  the  action 
of  the  stomach ;  but  they  are  of  doubtful  eflS- 
cacy.  They  have  been  of  great  service,  how- 
ever, incidentally,  by  discharging  some  lurking 
body  which  has  itself  been  a  chief  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  this  manner,  worms  have  at  times 
been  thrown  up  ;  and  at  times  also  morsels  of 
indigested  fruit  or  other  materials,  as  plum- 
stones,  or  fragments  of  a  pear  or  apple. —  (Ried' 
lirty  Lin.  Med.^  ann.  iv.  v.) 

The  disease  may  be  palliated  by  an  innumer- 
able host  of  carminative  plants,  which  vary  in 
their  several  effects  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  actual  state  of  the 
stomach.  The  verticillate  order  affords  an 
abundant  stock,  from  which  we  may  select  at 
pleasure ;  as  marjoram,  thyme,  rosemary,  lav- 
ender, spearmint,  peppermint,  and  pennyroyal ; 
the  aroma  of  all  which  resides  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  or  calices.  The  coniferous  order  offers, 
perhaps,  nearly  as  many,  including  the  tcrcbin- 
thinate  and  juniper  tribes  ;  but  of  less  activity 
than  the  preceding,  except  in  the  instance  of 
the  essential  oil  of  juniper,  the  pleasantest  of  all 
the  turpentine  family.  The  medicinal  virtue 
of  both  these  orders  is  that  of  camphiro,  which 
they  all  contain  very  largely,  especially  the  pep- 
permint, as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Gau- 
bius. — {Adversar.)  The  pungency  of  this  plant, 
however,  is  so  acrid  as  to  euiaust  the  sensibil- 
ity of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  for  a 
moment,  and  hence  to  give  a  feeling  of  coldness 
in  succession  to  that  of  heat.    Its  best  form  is 
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what  is  called  its  essence,  which,  as  conjectured 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  appears  to  Ue  nothing  more  than 
its  rectified  essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine.  Ou  account  of  the  acritude  of  this  plant, 
it  is  less  valuable,  as  well  as  less  palatable,  than 
spearmint ;  which  last  acts  better,  and  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  when  fresh  in  infusion  than 
when  distilled. 

The  umbellate  order  affords  also  a  rich  va- 
riety of  carminatives,  whose  virtue,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  resides  almost  entirely  in  their 
seeds.  The  aroma  of  several  of  these  is  very 
pleasant,  as  the  coriander,  anise,  and  dill ; 
while,  in  a  few,  as  in  the  fennel,  it  approaches 
the  nauseous  smell  9fid  taste  of  the  fetid  gums. 
This,  however,  is  an  advantage  in  flatulencies 
occurring  in  hysteric  or  other  nervous  habits. 

To  these  may  be  added  many  of  the  aromata 
importe<l  from  hot  climates  in  very  different 
forms  ;  as  barks,  roots,  berries,  pods,  and  seeds, 
particularly  ginger,  cloves,  cardamoms,  cinna- 
mon, pimento,  pepper,  and  capsicum.  Like 
those  already  noticed,  they  all  owe  their  virtue 
to  an  essential  oil,  in  whatever  part  of  the  plant 
such  virtue  may  reside :  but  several  of  them 
have  likewise  some  other  property,  which  may 
render  them  more  or  less  eligible  in  different 
cases.  Generally  speaking,  the  stimulants  we 
are  now  contemplating  are  more  strictly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  cordius  than  the  umbellate  or 
verticillate  plants  ;  for,  by  exciting  the  nervous 
energy  in  a  greater  degree,  they  increase  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  pulse. 
And  hence,  when  the  circulation  is  weak  and 
languid,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  pre- 
cemng ;  but-when  the  pulse  is  already  too  fre- 
quent, they  should  be  abstained  from. 

To  this  general  remark,  however,  there  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions.  Newmann  and  Gau- 
bius,  reasoning  from  the  general  use  of  pepper 
among  the  Hmdoos  and  Javanese  without  any 
particular  marks  of  excitement,  have  contended 
that  it  produces  less  effect  on  the  sanguiferous 
system  than  many  other  carminatives  ;  but  this 
may  be  resolved  into  habit.  Dr.  Lewis,  from 
some  less  obvious  train  of  argument,  came  to  a 
like  conclusion  in  respect  to  ginger ;  which  to 
many  is  as  heating  as  any  of  the  spices  what- 
ever. But  it  seems  generally  conceded,  that 
nutmeg  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  seda- 
tive and  even  of  an  hypnotic  ;  and  hence,  where 
flatulence  is  accompanied  with  great  irritability, 
it  becomes  peculiarly  valuable.  Bontius  speaks 
of  this  influence  as  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  which  had 
often  fallen  under  his  own  observation  ;  and  in 
the  German  Ephemerides  (Dec.  ii.,  Ann.  ii., 
Obs.  120)  we  have  an  account  of  some  extra- 
ordinary effects  on  the  nervous  system,  occa- 
sioned by  swallowing  a  large  quantity  of  this 
spice.  To  which  I  may  add  the  following  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  Dr.  Cullen,  derived  from 
his  own  practice.  .  "A  person  by  mistake," 
says  he,  "  took  two  drachms  or  a  little  more, 
of  powdered  nutmeg.  He  felt  it  warm  in  his 
stomach,  without  any  uneasiness ;  but  in  about 
an  hour  after  he  had  taken  it,  he  was  seized 
•rith  a  drowsiness,  which  gradually  increased  to 


a  complete  stupor  and  insensibility;  and  not 
long  after  he  was  found  fallen  from  his  chair, 
lying  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber,  in  the  state 
mentioned.  Being  laid  abed,  he  fell  asleep; 
but  waking  a  little  from  time  to  time,  he  waa 
quite  delirious;  and  he  thus  continued  alter- 
nately sleeping  and  delirious  for  several  hqpt. 
By  degrees,  however,  both  th^se  symptoms  di- 
minished ;  so  that,  in  about  six  hours  from  the 
time  of  taking  the  nutmeg,  he  was  pretty  well  r^- 
covered  froni  both :  although  he  still  complained 
of  headache  and  some  drowsiness,  he  slept 
naturally  and  quietly  through  the  following  night, 
and  next  day  was  quite  in  his  ordinary  health."* 

Many  of  the  foregoing  remedies  have  often 
been  combined  with  the  oxyde  or  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth ;  and  as  they  have  commonly  been  more 
successful  with  such  adjimcts  than  when  eiven 
alone,  these  preparations  of  bismuth  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  a  useful  carminative.  They  are 
especially  serviceable  when  the  flatulence  is 
chronic,  and  accompanied  with  distressing  pain. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  Iwill  just  notice 
two  other  remedies  for  flatulence,  because  thef 
not  only  afford  benefit  at  the  time,  but,  by  their 
tonic  virtue,  have  some  tendency  to  correct  the 
disorder  radically.  ' 

The  first  of  these  is  the  tincture  of  ospils- 
tkuM  coMoriennMy  the  rosewood,  or  Rhodium  lig- 
num of  the  old  writers.  This  shrub  readily 
yields  its  fragrant  essential  oil  to  rectified  spirit; 
and  the  tincture  is  commonly  made  by  itoace- 
rating  four  ounces  of  the  wood  in  a  pint  of  the 
spirit.  It  proves  a  warm,  balsamic,  and  pleas* 
ant  cordial,  in  doses  of  f^om  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  to  a  drachm. 

The  second  remedy  I  have  alluded  to  is  the 
etherial  oil,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  the  oleum 
vini,  as  it  was  called  formerly,  which  is  found 
in  the  residuum  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  is  easily 
made  to  float  on  the  surface  by  the  addition  ol 
water.  It  has  a  strong,  penetrant,  and  aromatie 
odour,  and  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  powerfully  sedative  as  well  as  cor- 
dial, and  is  sufficiently  known  to  be  the  baais  of 
Hoffmanns  celebrated  anodyne  liquor.  In  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College,  this 
anodyne  is  imitated  in  the  compound  spirit  of 
ether,  the  only  preparation  in  which  the  ethe- 
rial oil  is  an  ingredient.  For  the  purpose  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  however,  it  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  in  double  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  preceding  preparation,  in  the  aromatic  qant 
of  ether.  [Flatulence  admits  of  being  relieved 
by  the  generality  of  stimulant  and  antispasmodic 
medicines,  such  as  assafoetida,  the  strong  amel- 
ling  gums,  ammonia,  opium,  ether,  6lc.  To- 
gether with  internal  remedies.  Dr.  Darwin' ap- 
plied fomentations  to  the  epigastric  region,  and 
Dr.  Whytt,  stimulating  liniments.] 


*  Hence,  Dr.  Cullen  cautions  us  against  giving 
this  aromatic  in  apoplectic  or  paralytic  cases.  The 
use  of  the  nutmeg,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  dalei 
from  the  time  of  Avicenna.  **  The  volatile  oil  Is 
sometimes  ordered  in  the  form  of  an  oleo-aaccbft- 
rum  in  flatulent  state^s  of  the  stomach  and  i 
tines,"  &c.— See  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's 
of  Materia  Mediea,  &c.,  voL  i.,p>  226. 
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4  la  rtialct  il  vachf  it  rnust  be 

Urnc  cnarmcrcT.  wlaic^.  -'       -^    --it  specifically 
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ii  11  m  '^  impaurt^,  eice«4iiv(ft  or 
t."  Thti»  a  rejErufgitation  of 
ill  gmiLbng  r^ii«drupedB  po&- 
1  m  aunitrrdtis  stoinachip  as 
E  *  SDd  it  coTifltitiitPs  wKat  is 
J  w  chewing  thft  cud;  the  in- 
I  tlkbg  ylace  at  the  will  of  Um 
I  tM  food  btnng  thrown  back  from 
lll^  last  iMmftrh,  or  fknunch,  inio  the  mo-ath, 
for  dkf!  jJMpwiJ  of  frirther  maaUcation.  There 
«fR  iiMet^r»  of  rttftiination,  or  a  simple  volun- 
tatj  u%mptMt3mi  of  th«  food  mto  the  mouth, 
The  Gf^man  wrmn  upon 
^  DtiTncroiiffT  and  their  coUectJona 
o#  c«*e«  abiSlulint.  But  one  of  the  best  ejc- 
«nip|«9  otk  record  is  tjiat  given  by  Dr.  Slare 
— <i»4a/  Trfffif.,  f  ol  i¥ii.,  169ft-S  )  The  subject 
«r^  «n  Mlnlt  niAn*  in  good  j^enemt  health  y  the 
Dvrioti  trgtiJAfly  took  pUcf  shoot «  quarter 
I  Inynr  after  esting,  at  >vhich  lime  the  food 
^  in  thfi  bwt«T  eijt!  of  the  o^ophagtis. 
tidt  runiiimto  at  the  proper  tunc,  he 
came  lanfuid  and  sick. 
m  ()iiesl)OQ  that  his  nis^d  much  eontro- 
y,  iritlirh  we  the  parts  chiefly  concerned  in 
slo«nmch'  to  vomit  ?  HaOer,  and 
of  hi*  lime»  were  wont  to  re- 
fio  ib^flofTiich  itself.  It  wa*  the  opinion 
r.  John  Hmit<*r,  that  this  sction  is  per- 
•looe  by  thf;  muscle  a  stirrounding  the 
'  ,  «Titl  thai  the  stomach  itself  is  at  the 
m  nmmhe  s.i  the  lungs  in  expiration.* 

iiie  d*»termination  of  this  point,  M>  Ma- 
*  Utcly  institiited  a  series  of  highly  cnrious 

'  J  ready  ekplained  in  the  Physio^ 
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I  takes  place.— Sep  Professor  A.  T. 

Elem^  of  Materia  Mediea,  toL  li.,  p. 
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experiments^  of  which  i  brief  account  has  been 
giTcn  in  the  Physiological  Proem.  From  these 
It  would  appear,  that,  in  nausea,  the  action  is 
confined  to  the  organ  of  the  stomach  iilone,  or 
perhaps  m  canjuiicLion  with  the  {Esopha^a  ; 
that  retching  is  produced  by  the  contrattian  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  rejection  by  i^ 
contraction  of  the  diapliragm  alone,  or  in  con- 
jnnction  with  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles ; 
and,  consequenlly,  that  an  emetic  does  not 
cause  vomiting  by  irritating  the  fibre*  or  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  but,  fls  stispecled  by  Mr,  X 
Hunter,  by  means  of  absorption  aind  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  that  puiround  the 
stomach  \  or  mther  by  the  stimultis  produced 
on  the  brain,  ins  Lead  of  on  the  stomtieh,  and 
especially  transmitted  to  these  muscles- f 

These  expenmentsj  however,  have  since  been 
called  in  question  by  M.  Porta  I,  aa  not  con- 
ducted with  suihcieitt  strictneaa,  and  leading  to 
conclusions  too  getierally  and  too  iidstily  drawn. 
He  maintains  that  vomiting  commences  by  a 
particular  action  of  the  stotnach,  and  is  then 
aided  and  continued  by  the  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  and  of  the  diaphragm :  but 
that,  in  many  cases,  this  auxibary  aasistance  is 
by  no  means  necessary  ;  since,  according  to  his 
experiments,  vomitinir  may  be  produced  m  thf 
ntom^ich  when  the  abdominal  pariete!i  have  been 
removed,!  And,  consistently  herewith,  Dr. 
J'arr  informs  us  (Did.  Append.^  p.  101),  that  thfi 
diaphragm  "has  been  woundea,  torn,  and  ita 
apcrturee  enlarged,  so  as,  either  by  laceration 
or  dilatation,  to  ailrnit  of  the  passage  of  the 
stomach,  or  a  part  of  the  colon,  into  the  thorax  ^ 
without  any  uncommon  symptoms  J'  [In  the 
example  of  incessant  vomiting,  recorded  by 
Gondtei(Ma^mdif,Jaurn.  de  FhyticL  E^i\, 
torn,  i.,  p.  280),  whert'  the  coals  of  the  slomacii 
were  found  after  death  indi^tinguiEihably  blended 
together,  and  converted  into  0  bomogeneons 
iiCirrhouH  mass,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Uie 
organ  iteelf  had  any  share  m  the  rejection  of  il« 
contents  In  the  enormous  dilatations  of  the 
stomach  which  nometimes  fill  the  greater  part 
of  I  he  abdomen,  without  any  disease  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pylorus,  some  cases  mad  dissections 
of  which  are  well  described  l^  M.  Andral,  it  in 
eaaily  conceivable,  how  a  alight  pressure  pro- 
duced on  the  stomach  by  the  abdominal  mus* 
cles,  mifht  occasion  the  frequent  vomiting  by 
jhe  partial  eipulsion  of  its    content»,  nolwiih- 

•  If  emetics  always  acted  by  their  local  •limu- 
Is  ling  induence  on  the  coats  of  the  stomncht  it 
might  be  eipected  thai  the  time  which  elapsi;i 
between  the  taking  of  an  emetic  substance  mto 
the  stomach  and  its  operation,  would  be  much 
shurter  than  it  is;  and  ProfnaorA.  T.  THomaon 
h  of  oiiinion,  ^^  that,  in  evory  instance,  unleMfrom 
•  nical  irritant,  the  emetic  substance  must 
II  into  the  circulation,  before  vomiting  is 

.,..  1     Wi"  i(»nw  that  when  tartsr  emetic  is 

*n(r(xl\j>  mlo  the  circubtion,~mto  a 

it  pTOdiirps  voitiiting:  sooner 
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sUuding  ibe  paidytie  *l^i«  of  iti  own  muscular 
fibres;  tho  canAe  t6  wbteh  this  author.  wttK 
grei^t  plausibility^  ascribed  its  prodigioiiB  diJat*- 
mn.—{Op.  Cii.^  tom.  u..  p,  249.)  This,  how- 
if¥er,  wft»  a  aUte  of  dbeas** ;  aiui  by  no  meanE 
mnouQU  to  a  nsfutation  of  the  doctrine,  Lbat, 
umier  qTdinary  ciicumistancesi  tJie  stomftch  it- 
self, Ei8  well  oa  the  muscLf^ff  of  respi ration,  as- 
siistb:  in  the  espukion  of  ili  conleuls  The 
s'Uiiie  obs'ervatiou  applies  is>  the  curious  maU 
fornuitioja  recorded  by  Dra.  Graves  and  Stokes 
{IhiUm  limpiiai  Mcp&rts,  voL  v.),  in  which, 
though  the  stomach  wa*  Itwlged  in  the  thorax 
eotsplet«ly  above  the  diaphragm,  continual 
VOniJtin^  attended  the  patient^s  ilineis.  This 
ease,  whh  other  facts  be^ng  on  the  difierent 
views  entertained  of  the  que^tion^  f Ductus  to 
justify  the  conclusion  which  the  editor  arrived 
at  id  the  Physiological  Proem.] 

Douhilu^,  a  close  connexion  and  irynipattiy 
enist  between  the  stomach  and  its  surrounding 
musclea  i  and  hence,  let  tho  irritation  com- 
moiice  in  whichaoerer  org^n  it  may^  it  will  be 
inatanily  propsg^tcKi  to  the  other.  We  have 
the  vmnt  proofs  of  sympathy  in  the  stomach, 
the  ileuiiLt  the  cEsophagus,  and  the  fauces.  And 
we  cftu  evidently  trace  the  retrogreasive  action 
commencing  in  diferent  dise«ee«  and  undt^r 
dilerent  cifcumaLancea,  somfltnties  in  one  of 
these  organs,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  And 
Wi  can  sometmes,  moreover^  see  this  action 
limiCad  to  a  particular  part ;  soroetimes  runnuifif 
th^o^  A  cerUin  length  of  the  chBin,  mm 
■omciunea  through  the  whole.  The  idea  of 
iwaliowing  u  nauseoua  dose  of  medicine,  or  au 
irritation  of  the  fauces  by  a  hair,  will  oflen 
excite  a  retrograde  action  in  tlie  ffsajitiajErui 
aione  :  a  discharge  of  wind  in  cardiaf^,  or  of 
a  small  portion  ofacid,  or  oil,  or  any  otIitT  sub- 
gtance  floating  on  the  aurfacc  of  whatever  may 
be  contarned  in  the  stomach,  $eenia  to  eicite 
the  tibre^  of  the  eardia  done,  and  they  are  ex- 
pelled by  its  simple  and  unassisted  eilbrt,  pro- 
ducing a  single  act  of  eructation  or  t^ekhJng. 
Tiie  sulpliatea  of  nine  and  copper,  and  perhaps 
all  the  metallic  emetics,  act  unquestionably  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  stonuich  generally  and  prima- 
rily ;  and  probably  all  the  ipecac uEuih as,  whether 
of  the  psychotria,  the  eaUicocca,  or  I  he  vjola 
genus,  are  first  absorbed,  a«  asserted  byM.  Ma* 
^hdie,  and  then  produce  vomiting  by  irritating 
the  fibres  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  Sea- 
sickness, ajjd  varioits  afrectiona  of  the  head, 
apparently  act  in  the  same  manner ;  and  tht^ 
coutrsctile  and  inverted  action  only  takes  olocu 
after  a  pafoxysm  of  btolerable  sinking  juiil  Ian* 


•  |L ......;..,. ..,5 Q^  ii^p  structure  and  functiofis 

nf  1  Phil,  Trans.,  1823,  p.  406     Sir 

Gh^i  luhfies  this  theory  by  olMiening, 

^'TliLil  svhen  the  stoniAch  is  excite*!  to  vomiting, 
there  is  confleut  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by 
which  ihey  are  brought  mto  violent  spasmodic  ac- 
tion »  not  altemaling  in  tlieir  action,  as  in  the  mo 
tion  tif  re«pinilicyn»hifl  si^in*  *ynrhroTiously.  ^^  An 
greafh  111  ^^.l^r  i  "  '    "  ■ 

"at!'.    -  ■..,   • 
howrv- 1   r..r.'i  i, 

cause  vomuin^  ^  uorhiui  thi»  >ilUuu  any  u<t,Jrut^ 
to  produce  such  an  effect  on  other  occasions^  in 


guor.  In  ileus,  the  Telrogressive  morcmeai, 
comuiencing  in  the  bowel  which  pre*  rise  I4 
the  name  of  tliis  disease,  runs  with  great  ^io* 
If  nee  ilirougli  the  whole  chain  a>(  the  aTimpntiiry 
canal ;  insomuch  that  medTcines  introduci^d  [nlii 
the  rectum  are  rejected  by  the  niouth.  hi  frw 
words,  Ih^n,*' vomiting,"  to  adopt  (hf  hu^xxxgi^ 
of  Sir  C.  BelU  **  k  en  action  of  the  resptrxtocy 
muscles,  excited  by  irritation  of  the  stotnath  ;"'• 
or,  a«  we  should  add,  of  tJiose  miTscles  them- 
selves. 

Sickness  of  the  stomach  occurs  under  dilSer- 
eni  fonns :  the  three  following  are  ihc  chief 
Tarieties : — 
d  Nausea.  Tendency  to  reject^  but  wilb- 

Loa thing.  out  regurgitation. 

0  Vomiturition       Ineffectual  effort  to  YomiL 

Retching. 
Y  Vonntiiy  Act  of  vorniting,  or  rcjectiBg 

Vomiting,  from  the  stomach. 

Sauvages  uiul  Linnaeus  regard  the  Griit  md 
third  of  these  varieties  as  distmct  gnuera  of  di^ 
ease,  and  even  arrange  Ihem  iiG  such.  Tbii 
appesrs  highly  incorrect  \  for,  if  minutelf  fl^ 
amined,  they  will  be  found,  in  every  caic,  to  ht 
little  more  than  different  dpgreeft  or  mriaitira-  # 
tions  of  the  snme  affection,  pr^'  "  : 

or  leas  inversion  of  the  peri;-' 
stomach  and  ceEophagus,  wh^i.  ,1 ,  .>.  ,,  ,...., ^^ 
of  such  irtvemioni  and  allayed  or  overcotue  liir 
the  very  same  means.  Where  (lie  slimulus^ 
aiid  consequently  the  degree  of  inversion,  ti 
alight,  the  eflfect  is  confined  to  natttfi*  i  if  b^ 
yond  this,  the  nausea  becomes  ili   ^  h1 

then   the   retching  becomes   vom  v 

may,  indeed,  exist  separately;  iuc  ....  ,^..i>iif 
may  be  of  a  kind  or  strength  sufficient  10  thww 
the  stomach  at  once  into  a  state  of  violrut  in- 
version, and,  consequently!  to  produce  voniitir^ 
without  the  common,  tntermediate  cbftrrrp^  :  nf. 
in  the  case  of  various  riifttalliue  ♦'!.  u- 

{latlie  tic  i  rrimtion  fro  m  p  r pj;  nancy ,  1  ■ 

owing  ptiirid  vapotir :  ^vliiTe,  on  1 
minute  doae.s  of  squills,  or  ipecac 
other  causfi  that  pmduces  but  a  ^1  ^         _    ^ 
of  action,  will  ejicite  nothing  more  Uihu  lumsi-*, 
or  the  iirst  stage  alone  of  the  mverted  artinn 
upon  which  the  general  Section  depends. 

It  is  n^^vrrUieless  curious,  and  of  ^mM  ini^ 
portaiicf  J  to  observe  the  different  and  opposite 
effects  produced  on  the  animal  frame  by  these 
two  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  Nao- 
sea  lowers  tJio  pulse,  contracts  the  small  ve»- 
seis,  occasions  cold  perspflration,  sctvcre  rtgOni*, 
and  tTemhling,  and  diminishes,  as  long-'  a*  it 
lasts,  the  action  ^nd  even  the  general  |mwer» 


which  the  utmost  ctinirnction  of  il 
and  Hibflominal  muscles  '*^  requiTo! 

ijressiou  of  the  viBceia."  Vun 
ore,  simply  nn  action  uf  the  r 
Dr.  Marahal  llsdrf  cxiJlAimtur 
of  V omits ng  is  this .— "  The  riM 
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of  life.  The  act  of  vomiting,  on  the  contrary, 
rouses  rather  than  depresses ;  puts  to  flight  all 
the  preceding  symptoms,  and  restores  the  sys- 
tem to  itself.*  There  are  few  persons  so  debil- 
itated as  not  to  bear  Tomiting,  but  many  who 
would  sink  under  nausea.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  different  atajes  of  the 
stomach  may  be  employed  as  poweniil  instru- 
ments in  attacking  a  variety  of  general,  and 
even  of  remote  local  diseases  ;  this  organ  being 
justly  considered  as  the  common  centre  of 
sympathy,  and  producing  opposite  results,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  excited  to  different  modes  or 
degrees  of  action.  As  nausea  diminishes  the 
action  of  the  system  generally,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  small  vessels,  it  has  been  often  had 
recourse  to  with  success  in  inflammation  of  vari- 
ous organs,  particularly  of  the  eyes  and  lungs ; 
as  it  has  also  on  the  approach  of  the  first  fit  of 
intermittinff  fevers,  or  the  accession  of  those  of 
a  continued  type,  which  threaten  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  violence.  Full  vomiting,  by  augment- 
ing the  general  action,  and  consequently  giving 
flreat  additional  enersy  to  the  absorbent  s]rstem, 
Eb8  also  been  very  advantageously  employed  to 
remove  inflammation,  though  in  a  different 
•  manner ;  and  particularly  inflammation  of  the 
aoppurative  kind.  Orchitis  and  purulent  oph- 
thafania  have  often  yielded  to  it  as  a  charm ;  and 
we  have  various  instances,  in  which  the  fluid 
of  extensive  abscesses  has  been  hereby  carried 
off  m  a  few  hours.  From  the  pressive  violence 
of  the  action,  it  has  also  been  highly  beneficial 
in  many  cases  of  obstruction,  or  chjronic  torpi- 
tnde  :  and  hence  its  occasional  utihty  in  amau- 
roaia  and  cahgo ;  and  still  more  so  in  conges- 
tions of  the  hver  and  other  abdominal  viscera.! 


>  In  vomiting,  or  the  forcible  ejectment  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  the  influence  of  the 
emetic  iM  carried  beyond  this  organ ;  for,  the  se- 
cretion of  the  liver  beinjg^  forced  into  the  duodenum, 
and  passing  from  that  mto  the  stomach,  in  the  act 
of  straining,  is  also  ejected .  Besides,  by  the  same 
act,  all  the  abdominal  viscera  are  compressed ;  and 
by  a  repetition  of  this  cause,  the  blood  is  propelled 
more  fbrciUy  through  these  viscera,  and  the  secre- 
tion  of  the  fluids  Uiereby  increased  and  altered. 
In  particular,  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the 
v«iaportarum;  and,  consequently,  the  secretion 
of  bile  is  both  augmented  in  quantity,  and  altered 
in  quality :  the  gall-bladder  and  biUary  ducts  are 
eno^tied ;  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are  also  affect- 
ed; and.the  action  of  the  kidneys  promoted.  The 
pufanonary  system  likewise  feels  the  influence  on 
tfas  vdiole  constitution ;  and  the  circulation  through 
the  Innga  is  accelerated.  But  these  ocgana  are 
partly  a&cted  by  their  sympathy  with  the  stomach, 
and  not  wholly  by  the  mechanical  action  of  vomit- 
ing. Vomiting  excites  the  secreting  and  exhaling 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  emetics  hold  a 
place  among  expectorants.  They  produce  a  change 
m  the  secreted  fluids  of  the  stomach  itself,  not  only 
brining  about  the  evacuation  of  any  superabun- 
dant aad,  bat  so  altering  the  action  of  the  secre- 
ting vessds,  that  for  a  time  all  trace  of  acid  disap- 
pesiB.  See  Db  A.  T.  Tham8on*8  Elem.  of  Mate- 
ria Med.,  vol  it,  p.  194 ;  a  work  abounding  in 
vahiable  matter.— £d. 

t  Daring  the  action  of  vomiting,  as  Professor 
A.  T.  Thomson  observes,  the  blood  is  propelled, 
not  only  more  quickly  through  the  arteries,  but 


As  different  emetics,  however,  produce  not 
only  a  different  action  on  the  stomach,  but  also 
on  the  system  at  Urge  or  different  parts  of  it, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  used  mdiscrimi- 
nately,  but  in  reference  to  the  particular  object 
we  have  in  view.  This  difference  of  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  pecuharity  of  their  emetiTUrtM 
the  French  writers  denominate  it,  or  emetic 
principle,  of  which  we  require  further  instruc- 
tion than  has  been  obtained  at  present ;  though 
the  experiments  of  MM.  Magendie  and  Pelle- 
tier  have  given  us  some  information  concern- 
ing this  principle,  as  it  exists  in  the  brown  ipecac- 
uuiha  (fsychoiria  emetiea),  the  gray  {caiiicoeca 
ipeca£uanha\  and  the  white  {vida  emetica). 
[When  given  in  doses  of  from  a  grain  to  three 
grains  it  produces  full  vomiting ;  and,  as  none 
of  the  other  principles  of  ipecacuanha  root  pro- 
duce this  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  emetic 
power  is  owing  to  the  emetine,  a  principle  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  some  other  plants,  besides 
those  of  ipecacuanha.] — (See  Tkonuon**  Mat, 
Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  209.) 

The  ipecacuanhas,  however,  though  posses- 
sing some  diversities  of  power,  concur  in  opera- 
ting very  generally  upon  the  skin,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  excite  the  stomach  ;  increasing, 
in  a  slight  degree,  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs,  and  adding  a  little  to  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels.  The  antimonisd  emetics, 
in  a  full  dose,  act  more  violently  upon  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  skin,  but  less  upon  the 
mucous  secements.  While  in  small  doses,  the 
nausea  they  produce  is*  accompanied  with  the 
most  deadly  languor,  and  with  an  atony,  that, 
jn  numerous  cases,  has  been  succeeded  with 
more  mischief  than  any  degree  of  benefit  that 
could  have  been  proposed  by  their  use.  "  Many 
in  this  manner,"  says  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin, 
in  his  manuscript  remarks  on  the  vohime  of 
Nosology,  "have  sunk  under  the  nauseating 
doses  of  emetic  tartar,  employed,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  low  fevers.  The 
heart  of  a  frog  is  so  torpified  by  this  antimonial, 
as  not  to  be  excited  by  galvanism,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  opium.  The  fraction  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  in  a  gouty  habit,  subject  to 
melsna  and  palpitation,  producea  an  alarming 
deliquium.  In  the  same  subject,  a  similar  effect 
attended  the  use  of  other  antimoniala.''* 


also  through  the  veins.  Thus,  it  is  more  generally 
and  equally  diffused ;  and,  of  course,  local  deter- 
minations and  congestions  are  removed.  He 
doubts  whether  emetics  really  quicken  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  and  is  inchned  to  believe  that 
the  impulse  communicated  by  them  to  the  capil- 
laries, has  the  effect  of  lessening  deposition,  and, 
as  the  process  of  absoiption  goes  on  at  its  ordinary 
rate,  collections  of  fluyis,  tumou  rs,  and  thickenings 
of  membranes  disappear  after  the  operation  of 
emetics.— Op.  cit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195.  This  latter 
theorv  is  different  from  what  is  commonly  enter- 
tained.—Ed. 

*  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considers  ipecacuanha 
preferable  in  every  instance,  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  are  required  to  be  maintained,  and 
yet  vomiting  is  indicated ;  and,  in  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  ipecacuanha  over  tartar  emetic 
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The  squiQ  sud  ai^tiekft*  root  act  vety  genet- 
aiW  1  poving  not  only  emeticn,  but  caOiartica 
and  expectaranls.  The  aaarum*  which  vm9 
ont'e  exiPii&ivfily  employed  for  vomiting  both  in 
tU  root  and  I^bvos,  bX  the  esma  time  that  it  in- 
vertB  the  t^Lomach,  acts  powerfully  on  the  olfkc- 
tmy  nervoSj  3(id  becomes  a  pungent  emfftic. 
1 1  IS  hetice  by  far  the  best  emetic  we  can  select 
in  nffec lions  of  the  eyes,  and  sei^eral  speciea  of 
cephialeii.  Hot  water  opemtoa  only  )u  a  »impte 
Biimulant  to  the  sloroich  ;,  and  hence,  tiiile^a 
there  be  other  irritanti  iti  it*  cavity^  rarely  takes 
f^Jfect  tih  the  siomai^h  become*  distended,  and 
the  nervous  fibrea  of  the  pybnis  are  inordinately 
excited  by  the  quantity  swallowed,  Jf,  boiftr- 
et&u  wc  "infuse  in  the  hot  water  Ji  certain  por- 
tion of  horseradishf  mustard-seed,  the  root  of 
mexereon,  or  a  handful  of  chamomiJe  flowerd, 
viti  incfeaae  its  stimulant  power,  and  a  much 
MiiulleT  quantity  is  sutiieienl.  And  it  is  proba- 
bltt  that  all  Iheae  subatances  actj,  m  like  manner, 
a$  simple  ^timtilantB  alone  ;  for,  in  araall  dosea^ 
thay  tend  rather  to  lake  o%  than  to  excnc  sick* 
iteae.  There  is  little  doubt  that  air  act*  in  the 
aarne  way ;  for  some  pprsons,  as  M,  Goss,  of 
Genevn,  by  swallowiTig  and  distending  their 
iftoinach  with  aiTi  arc  at  any  time  able  to  dis- 
charge its  cootcntfl.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
copper*  and  the  more  powerful  preparations  of 
antimony,  are  probably  iimple  stimulants  also, 
but  of  n  liigii  degre*  of  activity.  They  act  on 
the  Atomach  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  intro- 
dcjcttd  ;  and  hence  are  peculiarly  eUgible  for  a 
rapid  expulsion  of  poisons  that  have  bi*en  taken 
mad  vert  ently.  If  taken,  however,  in  too  large 
a  dose,  they  become  quite  as  misehievous  a^ 
any  poi&on  they  arc  intended  to  remove  j  for 
they  prove  viotemly  corrosive  to  the  coats  of  the 
flumach,  and  etcite  hsaiat«iiiasis,  or  ramiting 
of  blood. t-  I'here  ars  some  of  the  alkaline 
Kiilt^  that  act  in  the  same  manner  when  taken  in 
eJECess,  and  throw  not  only  the  stomach,  but 
other  parts  of  the  eysteni,  into  violent  spasmodic 
mo  (ions.  Two  ounces  of  nitre  were  taken  by 
mistake  for  one  ounce  of  Epsom  lalta.  An 
almoit^l  incessani  vomiting  fot  rwo  days  was  ihc 
resttlt,  ftcoompanied  with  a  copious  diBcha];^of 
gruinous  blood  from  the  excoriated  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  jiotwitha landing 
that  very  large  quantities  of  warm  water  were 
ri-peatedty  drunk,  and  alternated  with  equal 
quantities  of  gruel  and  mucilage  of  gumarahie, 


When  deletertoua  efTeeta  arise  from  over>doses  of 
ipecaeuanhn,  or  emetiiia^  the  best  remedy  is  mfu- 
aion  of  galls,  which,  by  forming  an  insoluble  pre- 
cjpitaie  wjih  the  emetinaj  renxfers  it  inert.— Op,  cit 
vain,  p,  214,215,— Kn. 

*  Scjieka,  or  rather  senega ^  root,  is  highly  com* 
mended  as  one  of  the  most  cer tarn  emmenagogu^, 
by  Dr.  Chapman r  Professor  ot  Maieria  Medica  in 
the  University  of  Peniisylvania.— Ed. 

t  This  remark  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense  r 
the  vHriobc  emetics,  particulnrly  thoee  compoeed 
uf  the  sulphate  of  xinc,  mav  be  used  In  doeea  of 
two,  three,  or  even  four  dracnms,  without  particu- 
lar injury  to  the  stomachy  or  to  liie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mtestinsl  tube.  They  generally 
«zdtfl  gi«at  thirst,  which  must  be  sllnyed  by  Iht* 
ftee  vme  of  bland  mucilaginous  drinks.— D. 


to  defend  thesitrfife  of  the  stomach  by  att  tni- 

ficlal  mucilage.  The  patient  recovered,  tat 
was  long  afterward  subject  to  chronic  spauns, 
resembling  chorea.^  Su^/er,  r»  Edin.  Mil 
and  SuTg.  Journ.^  No.  53*  p.  34.) 

Hie  ipecacuanhas,  and,  indeed^  most  of  Ihr 
preceding^melics,  excite  wmitinga*  effectuilly 
by  being  mtrodnced  into  the  bloorlvesaeb,  and 
consequenily  exciting  the  abdomineil  mttMlK 
through  the  medium  of  the  bmin,  as  hf  1m^ 
conveyed  into  the  stomach.  But  there  ut 
some  articles  that  will  produce  this  elTccl  OH 
litmg  apphed  to  the  surf  nee  of  the  eptpstiie 
region,  or  the  hypochondria  alone  j  as  ilieoalel 
croton»  tobacco^  and,  what  we  should  far  less 
ejcpect  to  possess  auch  activity,  the  leaves  of 
groundsel  beat  up  into  a  cataplannu  Mr  Slid* 
man,  of  Kincross,  who,  I  believe,  first  published 
an  account  of  this  power  in  both  planCs  (Edtn 
Med  EiSfiyx^  vol.  ii.,  art.  5),  availed  hnnielf of 
it  as  a  remedy  for  agueSj  and  parabyBmic  tumoKiis 
q(  the  hver. 

As  the  stomach  is  tlie  common  a-' 
sympathy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ili 
sea^  or  sickness^  should  be  a  symptom  cuEnniuii 
to  a  variety  of  diseases,  seated  in  orj^ns  moit 
or  le*i  remote  from  itself.     And  hence  we  ftad  « 
it  occurring  m  colic,  cholera,  stone,  the  aect*- 
siona  of  fevers,  repelled  gout,  and  various  tilk^ 
tions  of  the  head. 

The  last  is,  indeed,  a  rery  f^mjuentr  perhaps 
the  most  frequent,  of  all  the  sympathetic  caussw 
whatf'ver  ;  for  nothing  can  d is turb  the  rejpiiiltrity 
of  the  aensorial  futiction  without  disttirbiiif  ths 
stomach ;  and  hence  sickness  is  sure  to  fojjow 
oppression  of  the  brain^  whether  produced  tnt«r- 
naJly  by  hanging,  drowning,  qt  apoplejty ;  or 
externally,  by  a  fracture  of  the  cranmni  accom- 
Bsnied  with  depression,  A  severe  jur  of  ihf 
brain,  as  in  the  case  of  concussion,  even  \^iihouT 
extravasation,  is  certain  of  exciting  the  sain** 
eflect.  Nay,  any  slighter  motion  to  which  the 
bead  ha*  not  been  accustomed,  as  that  of  tnoi'- 
ing  it  rapidly  from  shodder  to  shoulder  m  i 
half  rotary  direction,  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose*  And  hence  we  see  the  reaeon  of  the 
vomiting  induced  by  running,  or  riding  a  horse 
round  a  small  eircle  ;  by  the  act  of  *iwir,.Tir,,T  J 
riding  backvi^ar<l  in  a  coach  \  and  ii  1 !  ■ 

and  deep  regurgitation  of  sca-siri  «- 

living  frame,  however^  baa  a  most  wauJtirul  in- 
stinctive powcT  of  occommodatrnft  itself  to  cvf 
cumstances ;  and  hence,  by  habit,  we  are  em* 
bled  to  undergo  the  new  motion  without  smy 
inconvenience  to  the  sen  son  um,  and  fnJ^*^. 
quently  without  any  sickness  of  the  Bin 
And  this  power  of  accommodation  is  mj  ■ 
cklerable,  that  we  have  numerous  instance^  «l 
extensive  depressions,  arvd  even  of  butleta  and 
other  foreign  subetances  lodged  in  the  brain, 
which,  though  at  first  productive  not  only  of 
incessant  sickness,  but  of  the  most  dangermit 
symptoms  of  compression,  have  by  habit  been 
borne  without  any  evd  to  this  organ  ;  and  heaee, 
also,  witlmnt  any  disquiet  to  the  stomneh. 

In  all  these  ciises,  however,  the  brain  must 
stiU  retain  a  certain  degree  of  cxcitabihty  :  fiw, 
if  this  b«  entirely  or  very  nearly  ic»t,  nejAer  the 
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I  »ifrr«>at)(!icig  ^v  fttomach^  ntir  eren  the 
nirK  jtAclf,  i^ocieM  rutifgy  pnough  to  pro- 
I  ?in  mvrn*ion«li*w»«fir*Ti      Henccj  in  an 

.f  .,^.,j „,  "-'^bviia,  there  ia 

^ible  toeicite 
iufttbti  of  the 

',  and  vanoue 
"   efTects   of 
f^tJ  antimony 
he.     '*Now, 
t  tufn  a  cA.'t'  .  ^*a  eopiouH 

bl  4>r  •om*  i*e  p>enj  the 

wil!  be  jij  iimiftceod."     And, 

MTMftl^f  wir$}    r  4  3  j^^l:  Ifiid  down, 

••Jlcfis,  Uirii  .  *Mvfj  perceive  that  the 

hnu5.  bAifig  hjf  a  narcotic  pnison^  is 

jmilkt*  tn  it^ij'^  ij  ui.i  no  iJie  muscks  rf^quisite 
(m  tb«  mf^muan  of  TOmiting,  until  its  en^'rgics 
t»t«iiiTT'4  L>-  ill*  aolj^narcolic  powers  of  a 

rwoltin^  from  «uch  aE  Infinite 
tio  one  rem^y  or  <?ven  plan 
ir»ply  generiillT.  Sympathetic 
•*  t*u  Miiy  be  radicRlly  removea  by  re- 
'  idi«|iathtc  dii^^asc  upon  v^hich  it  in 
thon^h  it  may  often  bo  mitigated 
«li»a  viny  dirtrca^ing,  and  the  primary  di Border 
ii  [ikdy  t^  >>*-  of  long  standing.  The  beat  pal- 
latrrr*  itc*  of  this  kind^  wtll  be  found 

€mf  1  '^a3  ;   the  valme  drau^t,  aa  it 

f  effeire&cpnce,  whether 
,  or  aa  first  propo^^efd  by 

m  .        ,       jc  acid;  the  more  jp-atel 

'  eftniiuuUiT«« ;  Slid  small  doaea  of  opium,  f 


PlUfjnacolcisimt  p,  15Si  Sth  edit.  1&22. 
Wlifii  kins^coditiiiiiied  or  fi«qncnt  vomiting 
-  lo  ttepend  opon  morbid  irritability  of  the 
%  thu  liyilitscyame  ac-id.  in  liotfcs  of  two  or 
tntJiiTTii  thrp*"  tirrir*  ;i  on  v.  i*  an  excellent 
'>d  by  Dr.  El- 
'jiedy,  Eliia 
h»'i  .».«ii  III  ijvc  uioiLtrix.  ^11 MJ  had  vomited 
c««ty  Ihin^  ftljc  had  taken  during  fourteen  day  a. 
9h*  h*H  fircn  n  3  Ftati?  of  iinenorfheii  for  two 
!»,  »m^  1  1  of  Miji  across  the  epifia- 

,  *i»<l  t'  ie  abdomen.    Her  ton^e 

, . . ,  .  thtm  waa  no  thirst ;  no 
I ;  no  heit  in  the  throat ;  nei- 
•1  ernes*  on  prcssiim  on  any  part 
nor  was  the  poti^  accderated. 
lUmsUl^es,  Dr.  Klhotson  mferred 
eoritiflammation.  The  patient 
fKhfyanie  acid  «a  above  direetefJ,  with- 
it  riiedJcine,  or  eren  bfiin^  reatricted  to 
-      *iHinf  ceased,  and,  in  a  fortnight, 
'■4  from  the  hoipital  with  ber 
i    Whf  n  thPTe  is  in  affection 
■"  -^  the  practt- 

h  el  tier  I  hi' re 
rr  be  mHam- 
-antu  acid  iviil  iwi  cure  kt ;  the 
!ied  like  inOammation  of  any 
UMiy,     But»  if  no  inJfammBtion 
Xt4^  iiof  any  cause  for  the  Tomiting 
Dart*  (aa  imlation  in  the  mteatines, 
tliD  womb,  and  ten  tbcnjcand  diatant 
0  thchydroeyanic  s^  HJ  will  relief*  the 
";tci  thflii  iinv  other  me<lidne.    Aaan 
n  not  Btnerally  fov^  it 
m  cawa  of  pain  of  th« 


Wh«n  tb«s  stomach  ia  orerloaded ,  or  irritated  by 
bile  or  any  other  material  that  sits  uneaailT,  th* 
offendmg  matter  muat  be  first  diaehargeil,  and 
then  the  stomach  reatored  to  its  proper  tone  and 
action  by  aome  aromatic  cordial,  or,  if  n^cefaaiy, 
by  narcotics.  Food  should  at  first  be  giTcn  m 
ibe  sniatteaC  quantity,  and  of  the  li^hteat  kmi 
A  littb  toast  and  water  alone,  taken  in  am  all  sip- 
piri^^  Or  a  amall  spoonful  of  brandy  and  water, 
with  a  amgle  morsel  of  sopped  hiactiil^  will  often 
sit  easy  when  nothmg  else  will  remain ;  and 
gradually  solicit  the  stomach  to  a  heahMil  re- 
action. Stimulant  cataplasms  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  are  also  frequently  aerviceable. 

Wbcti  the  sickness  proceeds  from  a  chronie 
debility  of  this  orgfiti,  trie  lighter  and  warmer 
bitters,  aa  the  infusion  of  orange-peel,  caseartll^ 
or  columbo  ;  or,  where  a  more  active  stimulant 
is  necMsary,  that  of  leoprd's  bane  (arnica  mm- 
fawfl)  may  be  found  useful.  The  cinchona  [ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  ihc  sulphate  of  quinine  dis- 
solved in  the  compound  iniueiion  of  roses]  rarely 
agrees  with  the  stomach.  The  oxydes  of  zinc 
and  bismuth  are  frequently  useful.  Sea-sici- 
nets*  is  only  to  be  cured  by  hiibit :  yet  it  has 
often  been  rendered  less  diatresiing  by  small 


stomach.  He  declares  that  he  has  frequently  seen 
vtmaitiniff,  which  has  laifted  for  months,  ceaae  on 
the  ejchibition  of  the  timt  done  of  this  medicine ; 
though,  he  admits,  that  fioroe  ca^ea  of  spasmodic 
vomiting  will  not  yield  until  it  baa  been  tried  for 
^  week  H«  also  eipressea  his  beliaf,  that  it  vril  t 
prove  unavtilini  muGss  the  diftinjctlon  be  maik 
between  the  existence  of  iiillanunation)  and  th* 
influence  of  distant  causes  tm  the  one  hand,  ajul 
mere  morbid  irritabilitvof  the  stomach  itself  upon 
the  other.  He  remincis  us,  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  an  exceedingly  powerful  modicine,  and  cannot 
be  given  in  so  large  a  dose  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  as  when  it  is  foil  If  three  drops  can  be 
given  three  times  a  day  after  meats,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  right  to  giie  more  than  one  or  two 
drops  when  the  stomach  ia  empty-n  To  avoid  all 
confusion,  he  thinks  it  best  alwnya  to  give  it  sfter 
meals,  and  to  begin  with  one  minim  diluted  with 
water,  or  an  aroinatic  water.  In  the  course  of  a 
day,  if  no  nnpleasant  effect  be  produced,  tha  dose 
may  be  increaaed  to  twominmn  ;  and  oti  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  to  three  minima ;  and  to  on  until 
the  desired  effect,  or  rome  inconvooience,  ts  felL 
AUhough  Tt  will  relieve  the  vomiting  arising  from 
mere  mui'  '  '  'ity,it  wiU»  if  gfiven  too  freely, 
produce  >  ^ea,  excessrve  vomiting,  and 

perhaps  V!.  m  the  atomaeb.-^See  Cbnical 

Lect.f  Limt;*Jt  iov  1830-1,  p.  4^.  In  pregnancy, 
it  ia  very  common  for  the  stomach  lo  become  m> 
disordered,  that  life  is  rendered  miserable j  and 
even  endangered,  by  the  constant  vomitingt  and 
inabtlitv  to  retain  any  food  whatever  in  the  aioro- 
acb.  Hence,  in  addition  to  veneaectJon  and 
leech  pa  on  the  epigastrium,  the  hydrocyanic  add. 
strychnine,  and  conuim,  are  the  medicmes  in 
which  Dr.  ElHotson  confides.— See  Med.  Gaiette 
for  1832-3,  p.  659.— En, 

»  We  have  derived  much  benefit  m  this  di^ 
tiessing  affection,  by  due  attentiorv  to  ihe  diet,  to 
the  free  state  of  the  slimentafy  canal,  and  by  the 
use  of  effervescing  mixtures.  Lying  on  the  back 
m  tliemn  air  has  frequently  giren  ua  umnedjate 
relief.  For  an  eirelleni  |iaper  on  this  subject,  see 
Dr.  Milter's  communication  in  the  Med,  Repot.^ 
vol.  iv.^  p.  34.— D, 


CCELJACA, 


[cl.  r— 0«d,  1 


quiuititiGfi  of  brandy t  tUe  iitoro^tic  apirit  of  am- 
nustiia^  Or  Laudanum. 

[Vomiting  in  frequently  only  a  symptotQ  of 
diBe^BJ!  of  the  ■toniach  iUelf.  This  is  Uie  caso 
in  chmuic  inQammation  of  the  organ  ^  in  achir- 
rhuft  of  th^i  pylorus,  and  in  ulceration  of  the 
luticotts  coal-  When  the  latter  merobiane  U 
either  ukeraied  or  merely  weakened  by  any 
|)reviou>  morbid  change,  the  effort  of  yoauting 
BOMttimes  occsi«iona  a  laceiation  of  the  other 
coata  of  the  stomflch,  aM  a  fatal  effusion  of  its 
cotiteyLa  m  the  kbdomea  l»  Iho  immediate  re- 
fuU,*J 


SPECIES  va 

LIMOSIS  rySPEPSJA. 
INDIGESTION. 

TfTB  APPETITE  FASTlDlOUSt    THE  FOOO  BIGESTED 
W!TII   PIFPICULTV  ;    HABITUAL  COSTITl^ESa.t 

Tm*  h  by  far  the  most  complicJited  of  all  tbe 
disorder*  belouging  to  tho  present  genus.  The 
tliree  preceding  species  may  often  be  traced  by 
thcjn*elve^,  or  in  a  itatis  of  aeparate  eiistenee. 
Dyspfpsy  may  be  rpgiird*»d  aj  conai^ting  in  a 
COTObination  of  their  respective  aympionw  irregu- 
Inrly  intermixed ;  sometime  a  one  set  of  aymp 
toma  laking^  the  Ir ^d^  and  sometimes  anothei ; 
with  ft  pecoliAf  tendency  to  costive  bowel*,  and 
especially  that  species  of  coativeness  which  we 
ihill  hereafter  have  occasion  to  denominate  ro* 
fTdJtidiis  GhxiipatOj.  dependa.nt  on  a  weaily  teen- 
p«mznent  or  a  aeiJefitary  habit,  and  in  which 
the  discharged  feces,  instead  of  being  couges* 
tive  and  voluminous,  are  hard,  slender,  and  often 
acybaloufl. 

NPyspepay,  therefore,  in  th#  latigUfigB  of  Dr. 
Cullcti^  may  be  describpd  aa  "  a  want  of  appetite^ 
a  squeamtilineai,  aomettmea  a  TOmitingT  Hudden 

♦  Sea  J.  N.  Weekcs  on  rupturo  of  the  stomacii, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trana.,  vol  Jciv.—Lallemand,  art, 
EuPTUBSj  in  Diet  de«  Scjpnrf?s  Midicalea.  Ei- 
imples  are  recorded! ,  in  which  a  Huidt  containixig 
uraa,  ind  havirig  the  eensibJe  properties  of  urine, 
wii  lyjintted,  Irv  oie  ijiteresting  case,  under  Dr, 
tiright,  ill  the  We^stminsier  hospital,  the  patient,  a 
yoMni*  wornan,  had  been  for  three  months  unable 
t  '      (irine  without  the  aid  of  tlie  calheter. 

^lat^are  mentifjiied  in  the  Lancet  fur 

HiC— Ed. 
t  ''  Liinteur,  difficult^,  ^tat  p^nible  dca  diges- 
Lo!?b/*— (DicL  de  M6d,  et  Chir.  Pratiques,  toL  vi, 
p.  a87.>  Snch  in  M,  Jolly's  definition,  Dyapepay 
oceufi  in  «o  many  diffcirnt  affections,  and  untJer 
««f!h  !*  variety  of  circumstances,  tliat  many  eitcel* 
1         '        i  m«  hesitate  to  set  it  down  a.**  a  distinct 

i  diMase  it«elf.  Beaul  eg,  as  digestion 
,  L I  fiiiictton«  in  which  the  action  of  parts 
tttn4iuttiy  organized  is  concerned,  it«  diwrden* 
mual  be  Tery  diflerent  in  different  examples,  ac- 
coi^g  to  the  liisue  affected^  whether  nerve,  mus- 
cular bbres*  or  a  part  or  surface  deatgneii  for  secre- 
tion Dr.  ^bepcrombie,  in  cunsidenng  dyHpcfwy, 
rhiKtly  directs  our  attcnlion  to  caaua  in  which 
the  liiiraugement  la  of  a  f\jnctional  nature,  or  not 
r , » ,  Pi ,  H  r  f'.  ]  w  itb  any  ch  n  n  sf c  of  »t  rue  tu  re^  ei  tht?  r  of 

i  iiielf,  or  of  any  of  Hk*  neighbouring 

mu*i"ylar  action  of  Ihi^  sU^nuirh  may 

b*'.  *i'  %       ',.  .iiirnentari'  niattcrn  remwn 

iaJt  '  rfeclly  cnanfed,  nriit  uit- 


and  trauflient  distentions  of  the  stomach,  «fiie* 
taiion^  of  vaxiouii  kinds,  hcaj-tbum,  pains  ui  ib« 
regi  on  of  llie  atomach.  and  a  hou  nd  be  II y . "  Yet 
none  of  these  are  uniformly  present,  nnd  at!  i»f 
them  scldorti.  So  ihtit,  as  already  n 
symptom B  of  cardjalgy^  J!atU9,  and  •  i 

a  few  otheri,  enter  in  trrcgular  rnofJiuriuoni 
into  dy^pepsy,  a£  those  of  dy&peppy  enter  iijta 
hypochondrias,  [Among  the  moat  conttant 
syujptoma  of  dyapepay  are,  a  furred  tongue, 
flatulence  of  the  stomach,  and  fretfuhmss,  01 
depression  of  spirita.  They  may  arise  priinaiily 
from  disorder  or  disease  in  the  atomeich  itself ; 
or  they  may  depend  u|>on  an  affection  of  thi 
brain,  liver,  bowt'b,  or  Bome  other  remoic  or  ad- 
jacent part.^See  j4rm*^fon^V  ^fnrA  ''^■'J^  "'' 
Siom^h^  &c.^p.  68.)  ITie  neces'': 
ful  diacrimination  of  the  original 
the  practitioner  is  quite  manifcfit] 

There  is  aUo  another  complaint,  which  ffc- 
quently  en i era  into  the  multiform  eombin&tu 
of  maladies,  of  which  dyspepsy  ii  the  g(^t«f  _ 
expreasion,  and  which  has  rarely  been  notice 
by  writers,  although  it  is  often  a  vcfy  iroubMl 
som^  aympiom,  and  that  is,  graveh  fn  treat laj^ 
of  ffrayol,  ur  lithia,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  vie 
shall  have  to  notice,  that  one  of  its  chit^f  an  J 
most  common  caueea  ia  an  excess  o(  acidity  in 
the  primal  Vm ;  and^  as  such  exct^ss  i«  n\mot\ 

constantly  to  be  found  in  dyspepsy. ;- ^  ^  ■ 

frequently  attend  or  foQow,  j^nd  is  ^ 

sary  effect  where  there  eiinta  wli  > 

called  a  calculous  diaihcsia.     And,  lor 

reason,  where  there  is  a  podagric  dia£hirfri>, 

in  some  form  or  other  is  a  frequent  concomit^inlM. 

The    grand   proximate   cause    of  tbe    \htm 
preceding  species  h  debility  of  thr  atomachi* 
whence,  amon^oihcf  evils,  on  impaired  secretion 
of  gastric  iuid.     In  the  present    instamer,  ihf 
dt^hihtv  is  n9t  often  coniined  to  the  stoma  J 
extends  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and  th^  ■ 


dergo  chymical  decomposition.    2.  1 

a  deficiency  of  the  correspondmg  ant! 

mteatiiinl  action,  interfering  with  ih* 

of  digestion,  and  givinic  ri*H?  I o  imperii 

tion,  and  various  morbid  acEions  in  thr 

tinfs.    3.  The  various  fluids  may  hi 

quantity,  or  morbid  in  i|iJahty.    4   1^ 

qoat  of  the  stomach  be  morbidly 

cnlar  coat  will  probably  be  Iok' 

action,  and  BUbstanccs  wdl  not  - 

gan  a  snftlcicni  time  for  healthy  d. 

after  {jrwlucing  much  tineaifinej^a,  w 

rejected  by  vomitings  or  propelled  in  a  i 

slate  into  the  intestine,  where  they 

source  nf  irritation.     If  the  irr^itatithh 

ill!  -  articles  may  ui.^ 

r'  stotnach,  but  bf  ; 

li^  ,     ilie  bowels  for  her 

— ^^ee  Ahirerombie's  Pnlhol  Dutl  Pm^rticsi    Ri 

iesrches  on  Diecoses  of  t!ie  Stomach,  flee,  p, 

ed.  2,    These  views  will  sem-  to  correct  and  n 

ify  certain  doclrinen,  dehvered  in  the  pr«!K«nt 

lion  of  thf^  S'tiifly  nf  Medirmf'.    Tt  tr.ny  U"  obsrm 

howevf  .  rjrr<*li(y  oi 

weak,  1'  "  Ihc  ahiui  \ 

pepsy,  aj...   ,..,.„..--      ■■  ^iM-ii-r:.:.^, 

the  aoimdne«s  ot  1 ! 

nkrfiirmii  of  this  d 

the  mucous  coat  of  t>  ,      ,  nmi  VH^wms,  mt 

pendent  of  chronic  in  i  i ^     n. — En. 


m^ 
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tiouB  Tiscera,  as  the  mesentery,  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas,  and  especially  the  liver,  in  which  it 
most  frequently  commences  ;  and  hence  another 
cause  of  the  great  complexity  of  this  disease. 

The  debility,  and  indeed  torpitude  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  is  evident  from  the  habitual  co8« 
tiveness  which  so  peculiarly  characterizes  this 
affection.  Whether  this  be  direct-  or  indirect, 
intrinsic  or  sympathetic,  as  harmonizing  with 
the  weakness  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine :  but  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  great  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
from  whatever  cause  produced,  than  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  peristaltic  motion,  notwithstanding 
the  acrimonious  matters  that  are  so  frequently 
diffused  over  its  inner  surface. 

The  imbecility  of  the  liver  is  equally  obvious 
m.  most  cases,  from  the  small  quantity  of  bile 
that  seems  to  be  secreted,  or  its  altered  and 
morbid  hue,  as  evinced  by  the  colour  of  the 
feces,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  of  an  unduly 
dark,  and  in  others  of  an  unduly  light  taint ;  and 
pouibly  from  the  inactivity  of  the  intestines 
themselves,  whose  peristaltic  motion  is  con- 
ceived by  Dr.  Saunuers  and  other  patholo^ts 
to  be,  in  a  ^^t  measure,  kept  up  by  the  stunu- 
his  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

When  the  mesenterv  is  affected,  the  chyme 
is  generally  obstructed  in  its  passage  to  the 
tbocacic  duct,  and  the  general  frame,  deprived 
of  its  needful  nutrition,  becomes  flaccid  and 
emaciated ;  and  from  a  collapse  of  the  minute 
vessels  on  the  surface,  assumes  a  wan  or  sallow 
>lezion. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  are  both  also  affected  in  many  cases  of 
dyspepsy-  Of  the  actual  part  taken  by  either, 
in  tne  process  of  digestion,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  tA  observe  that  we  know  but  httle : 
but  we  do  know  that  the  pancreas  pours  forth  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fiuid  which  holds  the 
solid  part  of  our  aliment  in  solution :  while,  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsy  brought  on  by  a 
habit  of  drinking  spirituous  hquors,  the  spleen  is 
evidently  affected  as  well  as  the  liver. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  the  disease  that  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  that  tenderness  or  other  un- 
easiness in  the  epigastric  region,  and  that  pecu- 
liar hardness  of  the  pulse,  often  accompanied 
by  febrile  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
has  pointed  out  as  pathognomonic  of  what  he 
calls  a  second  stage  of  the  disease. — {TVeaiue 
am  Indigtstwuy  d^.,  p.  41,  8vo.  London,  1824.) 

It  has  also  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Philip 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  323),  that  the  lungs  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, apt  to  associate  in  the  morbid  action  of 
the  digestive  organs, when  it  has  become  chronic, 
and  (o  produce,  as  a  result,  a  peculiar  variety* 
(with  him  specie*)  of  consumption,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  dyspeptic  phthisis.  The 
dyspeptic  character  of  the  disease,  however, 
and  especially  the  hepatic  symptoms,  toother 
with  those  of  lowness  of  spirits,  flatulence, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  rarely  fail 
to  accompany  it  when  complicated  with  phuiisis, 
and  point  out  its  real  source ;  and  the  cure 
must  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  primary  malady, 
how  much  soever  the  induced  s3rmptoms  may 
(.;  2 


also  demand  our  attention ;  for  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  subdue  the  latter,  while  the  former  is 
still  suffered  to  bear  sway 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  in 
some  instances  the  secondary  disease  seems  to 
afford  relief  to  the  primary,  and  that  the  organ 
first  affected  recovers  its  health  in  proportion  as 
that  subsequently  affected  yields  to  the  attack ; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  erysipelas  and  the 
migratory  forms  of  herpes,  the  eruption  travels 
forward,  the  part  relinquished  heals,  and  fresh 
parts  are  affected  in  succession.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  secondary  complaint  becomes  a  new 
malady,  and  must  often  be  followed  up  under 
another  principle  and  another  mode  of  treatment. 
And,  not  unfrequently,  we  can  very  advanta- 
geously take  a  lesson  from  this  peculiar  march 
of  nature ;  and,  by  exciting  an  artificial  irrita> 
tion  in  some  neighbouring  and  less  vital  part, 
can  draw  off  the  morbid  action  into  such  quarter. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  blisters,  setons,  and 
other  counter-irritants  are  so  frequently  found 
productive  of  the  best  advantage.  And  as  a 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  thus  some- 
times communicated  or  transferred  to  the  lungs, 
so  a  morbid  state  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  stomach,  of  which  Ehr.  Gardiner 
has  lately  furnished  us  with  a  striking  example. 
— {Trans,  of  the  Medico  Chir.  Soc.  of  Eain- 
burgky  vol.  i.,  8vo.  1824.) 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and 
even  in  that  form  of  it  which  terminates  in  ulcer- 
ation of  the  organ,  and  a  fatal  effusion  of  its 
contents  in  the  abdomen,*  we  also  meet  with 
several,  and  sometimes  all  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsy ;  but  as  dyspepsy  occurs  here  merely  as 
a  secondary  or  induced  affection,  it  will  be  more 
regular  to  examine  the  nature  and  effects  of  this 
cause  hereafler. 

Under  whatever  form,  and  from  whatever 
cause  the  disease  occurs,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  general  languor  and  debility/  Ex- 
ercise or  exertion  of  any  kind  soon  fatigues ; 
the  pulse  is  weak ;  the  sleep  disturbed ;  .the 
extremities  are  cold,  or  rendered  so  on  slight 
occasions ;  and  the  tongue  for  the  most  part  is 
furred,  or  covered  with  a  creamy  mucus,  in  the 
morning.  Yet  this  last  symptom  is  not  always 
to  be  depended  upon ;  for  it  is  sometimes  want- 
ing in  the  disease,  and  sometimes  common  to 
those  who  have  no  such  disease  whatever,  and 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  habitual  health. 

That  dyspepsy  should  be  connected  with  a 
morbid  condition  of  any  of  the  adjoining  organs, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive,  when  we 
reflect  that  they  are  all  concerned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  completing  the  great  object  of  the 
digestive  process,  which  is  that  of  furnishing  a 
constant  supply  of  nutrition  for  the  system  at 
large.  Digestion  is  commonly  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  stomach  alone  ;  but  this  is  an  erro- 


*  See  AbercTombie  on  the  Pathology  of  the 
Stomach,  &c.  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Na 
78 ;  also  in  his  Patholoffical  and  Practical  Re- 
searches on  Diseases  of  tlie  Stomach,  &c.,  p.  17. 
ed.  2.  Edinb.  1830 ;  Elliotson's  case  of  ruptureo 
stomach,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  31 ;  also 
Louis  in  Archives  Gen.  de  M6d.,  tom.  v. 
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uiKtat  vievv,  thougli  the  itomacb  mny  be  re- 

gurded  &9  ihe  chief  tink  in  the  great  usoci&te 

chiiin.     In  ihe    stomnch,  as  vt&  h^vc  already 

fltieti  in  tliB  prpem  to  the    preseni:    c1aji«,  tlie 

food  ta  onlj  broken  down  ujto  the  pultaceotis 

mas*  calked  chyme,  and  thus  conTerted  intotlie 

mixed  imtidplcs  of  oil«  gelaljne,  and  sugar,  and 

]JtT,l<)  vfsD  ;  for,  though  wb  have  some  irac^  of 

niriimzihziition,  they  arc  rudimGnts,  and  nothing 

mere.     Yet  thijs,  wh^ch  ii  the  first,  ia  the  moat 

important  stage  of  digestion  ;  and  its  perfection 

rdependa  tipon  the  vital  power.     Where  Uui  it 

WRaTI  or  enfeebled,  the  prCKreiisof  chjmificatJon 

j  ia  necessArilj  ijtnpaired  or  interrupted :  the  won- 

I40rfu]  machinery  of  the  stomach,  which  finds 

I  no  paralleU  not  only  without  the  body,  but  in 

i  uny  other  part  of  it^  ie  disturbed  or  impeded  in 

\  it«  ofieration ;  and  ita  fluids  ftre  pour<?d  forth 

>  toojEAriisgly  or  too  jncondiiely. 

i      *the  next  etage  of  th©  digestive  process  tatea 

SlAce  m  the  duodenum^  which  easily  itdnuts  of 
isterrtiont  and  reeeives  thfi  food  in  the  form  of 
chyme;  fruoi   the  atomach.     Here  the  bUe^  the 
m03t  highly   auiinalized  of  all   the  secretions, 
and  abundance  of  the  pancreatic  juices  meet  it^ 
I  mnd  a  new   play  of  aAjnittea  commences ;  the 
bile,  as  au]>po3ed  by  Fourcroy,  being  separated 
into  two  parts,  its  sahne  principles  and  its  resin. 
The  latter  is  discharged  With,  and  giires  a  col- 
,  Otlnng  matter  to,  the  excremetitu  i  the  former 
!  becooie  decomposed,  attenuate  theehymet  com- 
mumcAle  their  azote,  and  thus  complete  iis  ani- 
niahzalion  j  while   the  juice    of   the  pancre^LS 
,  ddutes  and  holds  the  material  in  ^lution^  and 
j  probably  coniribuies  to  some  other  effect,  but 
'  Vhich  has  not  yol  been  detected.     In  this  liquid 
itnle,  it   tit   called   chyle.     The   recremenioty 
part,  which  descends  into  the  larger  mtestines, 
i      "     '     t,  as  ii  proceeds,  by  the  mouths  of  a 
i'!  number  of  lacteals^  that  drink  up 
ss._....  .^cnall  quantity  of  the   chyle  may  be 
i  accidentally  intermixed  with  it ;  while  the  great 
Ihodf  of  ihis  fluid  is  ftibflorbed  m  the  duodenum 
I  llaelfp  by  aa  mnumerable  host  of  the  same  ve»- 
\  lels  which  concantfate  iheir  mouths  on  its  iiuier 
I  lurface. 

We  thus  see  bow  largely  Iho  digestive  pro- 
i  Cess  f^nges,  and  ^m  what  a  wide  spread  of 
largans,  closely  ■yropathiiing  w»th  each  other, 
1  tbe  disease  of  dyspepsy  may  proceed.     But  the 
I  finishing  touch   still  remains  to  be  added  :  the 
1  »hsorbed  chyle,  before  u  becomes  conmletely 
•Miimtbted,  has  to  be  expo^icd  to  the  action  of 
th«  •tn]<»sohere,  and  for  this  purpose   has  Co 
travd  us  Uie  lungs.     What  change'  it  sustains 
b  eonteqtienee  of  Iht^  ej^poeure,  will  be  tlie 
iBb)M!t  of  a  subaec[uent  inquiry.     At  present  it 
m  aiillictent  to  show  the  connexion  which  aub- 
•tsls  between  the  stomach  and  the  lung*  in  the 
Gomtuon   funct^cin  of  providing  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  anmial  machine ;  and  to  indicate 
the  mesns  by  which  a  morbid  action  of  the 
former  may  be  commumcated  to,  or  lay  a  foun« 
dation  for  impaired  action  in^  ihe  latter ;  since, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy  of  approirima' 
tion,  or  of  that  sympathetic  influence  which  is 
always  found  to    take  place   betwpf^n  the  ex- 
lyeine  links  of  a  eh  am  thai  nms  through  any 


part  of  the  Jinimal  mnchine*  it  muat  be  obvttnu 
that  tf  the  chyle,  wliich  originates  in  the  sctooK 
ach,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  commoai- 
cates  a  peculiar  stimuJus  to  the  lung»^  as  il  m^ 
tera  thf^ir  substance  in  combination   with  Ihp 
recurrent  and  exhausted  blood,  should  W  rtm- 
Teyed  to  them  in  Hn  unhealthy  cotidiliurii  ihut 
pecnlinr  stimulus  may  be  changed  iri  itn  rnudi*  cr 
degree  of  action,  and  the  lungs,  in  (^ 
become  a  sufferer  ;  trioreespeciillx 
are  predisposed  to  any  kind   of  mi;   ... 
And  hence  another  origin  of  dysprptic  ji!. 
which,  lijte  every  other  moditirniion  ot  li 
ease,  may  depend,  therefore,  upon  unliocd*iy  of 
one  or  more  of  the  digestive  organ«. 

The  common  causes  of  this  imbec  i '  • 

er  confined  to  the  stomach,  or  <■ 
vnth  the  associate  viscera,  may  h+ 
ted  under  two  heads,  locui  and  gtv 
both  which  they  are  still  further  r*'^-  •  > 

the  two  opposite  extremes  of  deficieuL  aiit*  ei- 
ccRsive  stimdstion ;  and,  conse<3nently,  into  i 
divergence  of  any  kind  from  that  melhn:  ■    i 
eicitement  and  activity,  upon  which  hca 
made  to  depend. 

The  local  remoie  causes  are,  a  too  large  in- 
dulgence in  sedative  and   ddutmg  wiJ^'tUnr.-f ; 
a9  lea,  coffee,  and  wann  water,  or  3 1  > 
taken  as  a  beverage  ;  or  an  ei^ual  u  ■ 
atimularrt  and  acrid  material  as  ardiict  ^jjcji!:, 
apices,  acidSi  tobacco,  whether  *moked  ot  ciirw- 

ed,  snuffs,  a  daily  habit  ofdistendmfr  t*      ^ 

by  hard  eating  or  drinking  ;  or  a  ri| 
ousnfsa,  and  very  protracted  period*  c     ^ 

The  general  remote  causes  are*  an  mdoleni 
or  sedentary  life,  in  which  no  eierct^r  i**  liffriTd 
cd  to  tlie  mttscular  fibres  or  mentj' 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  habitual  eih  ' 
intense  study,  net  properly  alterrjfjiL'a  with 
cheerful  conversation  }  becoming  a  prev  (jO  the 
violent  passions,  and  efpcttally  tBose  ol'  die  dst- 
pressin^  kind,  us  fear,  grief,  deep  anxiety  ;  Jm* 
moderate  hhidinous  indulgence ;  and  a  Itfr  of 
too  great  muscular  exertion.  Perhap  the  most 
common  of  this  latter  class  of  cau^  are,  latf 
hours  and  the  use  of  spirituous  Itqnors. 

Dy^epay  is  hence  t^esented  to  usi  undrt 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  two  following 
are  the  chief*— 


*  The  Mowinf  facts  are  noticed  by  Pti>f«aaer 
Elhotson,  in  ptoof  of  the  great  length  of  tun<>  e«r- 
tarn  substances  will  remain  in  the  ahmenlary  c** 
nalt  and  bo  the  cau»e  of  various  coiuplamt*.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Joum,  for  192S»  there  la  an  sc^ 
count  of  a  cosgulum  of  milk,  which  was  voMiti*d 
two  months  aner  it  had  been  laken.  Dr  K^liot^ 
fton  has  seen  a  coa^ulum  of  rmik,  Uke  btrdluti*^ 
which  had  rpmained  i  week  in  the  stiunach*  pny 
ducin^  the  gienlest  unesMineBS,  \h.  Bsriow  hot 
Te(-ur<1i'i]  iLM  in^Uitre,  m  wluch  t-uUili-itr  of  won 
fi  1,  per  anuh.. 

h  r  Elhotaoii  I. 

fraJiiKTi   in'jiiiiru   vs    II III  tt^fahlt  A  MJi'iiuii  ;iiM-i  n  :itMl 

been  sw»irtuiMrd.  A  Insy  sWHtinwfH!  thirty  ^ntjaeii 
without  cKrwinw  them,  ttnd  wfter  three  mtinths* 
frequeni  v^JMlitJTl^»  nnd  Mvere  suffermi;,  lie  wia 
c«r«l  by  an  «t:ttvt«  purgative  luedicme  i  ten  of  the 

C.pf'fl  ci%oi»i  iiway  wnole  even  then  —  Lect.  at 
ndon  Utiiveniiy,  m  Med.  Gaxette  for  IK33-3, 
p.  CfKl-^EtJ 
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•  Oiganka.  Originating  in  the  dimst- 

Organic  indigestion,      ive  organs,  and  princi- 
pally confined  to  them. 
$  Enervis.  Onginatinff  in  a  relaxed 

Enervative  indiges-     state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, tion  from  causes  act- 
ing generally. 
For  both  these,  the  general  principles  that 
should  govern  us  in  attempting  a  cure  are  the 
same,  though  the  means  of  carrjring  such  prin- 
ciples into  effect  will  admit  of  diyersity. 

Under  what  shape  soever  the  disease  may 
present  itself,  the  first  thing  to  be  enjoined  is  a 
relinquishment  of  whatever  cause  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  it ;  we  must  next  palliate  the 
symptoms  that  aggravate  and  continue  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  restore  the  debiliu- 
ted  organs  to  their  proper  tone ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  correct  or  remove  what  is 
called,  though  not  very  precisely,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  malady. 
^  The  patient  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  under 
a  new  rule  of  conduct,  and  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that,  thoueh  he  may  have  contin- 
ued his  late  plan  of  hfe  lor  a  considerable  period 
of  time  without  having  sensibly  suffered  for  it, 
yet,  now  that  he  is  suffering,  nothing  but  his 
conforming  to  another,  plan  will  remove  his 
present  complaint. 

Severe  and  long  continued  study,*  protracted, 
as  I  have  often  known  it,  through  ten  hours 
a  day  for  many  months,  without  any  relaxation 
or  interchange  of  pursuit,  must  give  way  to  the 
exercise  of  walking  or  riding,  and  this  not  ecca- 
aionally,  but  daily ;  and  to  Uie  still  better  cor- 
dial of  cheerful  conversation.  The  last  is  of 
very  great  importance  ;  and  without  it  even  ex- 
ercise itself  will  be  of  Uttle  avail :  for  the  mind, 
accostomed  to  a  certain  track  of  intellectual  la- 
boor,  ¥rill  otherwise  relapse,  even  while  riding 
or  walking,  into  the  same  habitual  course,  be 
dead  to  the  most  fascinating  prospects  around 
it,  and  become  exhausted  by  its  own  abstraction. 
And  it  is  tb  characters  of  this  kind,  perhaps, 
SMwe  than  to  any  other,  that  the  amusements  of 
a  watering-place  promise  ample  success ;  where 
the  general  bustle  and  hilarity,  and  the  volun- 
taiy  forgetfiilness  of  care,  the  novelty  of  new 
•eeoes  and  new  faces,  and  new  family  anec- 
dotes, and  the  perpetual  routine  of  engage- 
ments, that  fill  up  the  time  with  what  would 
otherwise  be  trifles  and  frivolities,  reverse  the 
■lischievoos  order  and  monotony  of  the  past, 
break  the  sturdy  chain  of  habit  and  association, 
and  give  leisure  to  the  worn-out  sensory  to  re- 
fresh itself. 

Where  the  same  effect  has  proceeded  from  a 
town  life  of  fashionable  follies  and  dissipation, 
iiothinff  is  more  common  than  to  recommend  a 
like  change  of  residence;   but  in  this 


case, 

*  <*  Le  cerveau  est,  sans  contredit,  Torganedont 
les  affections  r^gissent  avec  le  plus  d*6nerRie  sur 
V6tMi  des  digestions.— II  sufiit  mAxae  que  le  cer- 
veau, fortment  preoccupy,  n'apporte  dIus  k  Pacts 
de  la  digestion  le  concours  de  son  influence,  pour 
qoil  y  ait  dyspepsie."— Jolly  in  Diet,  de  M6d.  et 
Cbir.  Pratiques,  t  vi.,  p.  387.— Ed. 


though  it  may  be  a  change  of  residence,  it  is 
not  a  change  of  life ;  and  hence  it  is  too  oflen 
made  without  any  benefit  whatever.  A  total  re- 
treat from  the  workl,  the  unbroken  seclusion  of 
a  remote  hamlet,  the  sober  society  of  a  few  in- 
timate friends,  shnple  meals,  and  early  hours, 
instead  of  close  and  heated  rooms,  crowd^  and 
motley  routs,  costly  feasts,  and  midnight  mad- 
rigals, are  what  are  specially  called  for  in  this 
instance,  but  are  not  alwavs  to  be  met  with  in 
the  resort  of  a  watering-place.  In  such  as  are 
still  distinguished  for  their  quiet  and  unfre- 
quented shores,  where  all  is  rude*  and  simple, 
and  spruce  squares  and,  long-drawn  parades 
have  not  yet  put  to  flight' the  scattered  and  ir- 
regular cottages  of  former  times,  these  advan- 
Uges  may  still  be  obtained.  But  it  is  rarely 
that  patients,  who  are  suffering  from  a  life  of 
dissipation,  will  consent  to  relinquish  the  higher 
attractions  of  our  gayer  and  more  public  re- 
treats, for  what  they  are  apt  to  esteem  the  dul- 
ness  of  an  unfreouented  coast,  till  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  they  go  anywhere,  or  re- 
main at  their  own  homes. 

In  like  manner,  the  habitual  use  of  hard  eat- 
ing and  drinking  must  give  way  to  a  wholesome 
plainness  of  diet ;  though  I  am  afraid  that  not 
a  httle  inischief  has  often  ensued  from  rigidly 
compelling  the  man,  who  is  suffering  from  a 
long  habit  of  the  former,  to  abandon  this  habit 
at  once,  and  run  to  an  extreme  of  abstemious- 
ness. Nothing  can  be  more  injurious.  Even 
in  full  health,  the  animal  frame,  though  it  may 
be  brought  to  any  extreme  by  degrees,  very  ill 
brooks  abrupt  changes ;  and  I  have  often  seen, 
where  such  changes  have  been  attempted  in  an 
enfeebled  constitution,  that  they  have  introduced 
worse  complaints  than  they  have  been  intended 
to  remove.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  not,  in  our 
own  day,  employed  very  often  to  such  excess, 
whether  in  smolung  or  chewing,  as  to  become 
a  very  alarming  cause  of  dvspepsy :  but  t  have 
known  instances  where  the  former  has  been 
suspected,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  and  where  an 
abrupt  prohibition  of  its  entire  use  has  introduced 
a  dangerous  atrophy. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  free  use  of  to- 
bacco, under  either  or  any  form,  has  produced 
very  severe  dyspeptic  affections;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  such  cases  it  ou^t  to  be  relinquished 
by  degrees.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  by 
what  means  tobacco  thus  acts  ;  for,  like  opium, 
it  is  a  stimulant  readily  producing  a  narcotic 
effect,  or,  in  other  words,  rapidly  euausting  the 
sensorial  power.  In  chewing,  a  considerable 
portion  of  tobacco  is  conveyed  to  the  stomach 
along  with  the  saliva :  in  smoking,  a  somewhat 
smaller  quantity  is  conveyed  in  Uie  same  man- 
ner ;  and  in  both,  the  salivary  glands  are  ex- 
cited to  a  great  waste  of  secretion  ;  which  can- 
not take  j^ace  without  impairing  the  chymifac- 
tive  process  indirectly,  as  the  introduction  of  the 
tobacco  into  the  stomach  impairs  it  more  imme- 
diately. The  areca,  or  Malabar  nut,  though  a 
good  bitter,  when  chewed  for  a  long  time,  is 
well  known  to  impair  it  in  the  same  manner. 
Even  in  the  form  of  snuff,  tobacco  has  not  un- 
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frequently  been  found  to  produce  the  same  re- 
•ult ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  paresis  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  in  which  the  stomach  partici- 
pates by  sympathy,  and  partly  from  the  portion 
of  tobacco  that  is  constantly  passing  into  it  from 
the  nostrils.  **  I  have  found,"  says  Dr.  Cullen 
{Mat.  Med.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  275),  **  all  the  symptoms 
of  dyspepsy  produced  by  snuffing,  and  particu- 
larly pains  of  the  stomach  occumng  every  day. 
The  uependance  of  these  upon  the  use  of  snuflf 
became  very  evident  from  hence,  that,  upon  an 
accidental  interruption  of  snuffmg  for  some  days, 
those  pains  did  not  occur  ;  but  upon  a  return  to 
snuffing  the  pains  also  recurred  ;  and  this  alter- 
nation of  pams  of  the  stomach  and  of  snuffing 
having  occurred  again,  the  snuff  was  entirely 
laid  aside,  and  the  pains  did  not  occur  for  many 
months  afterward,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  for 
the  rest  of  life." 

Dr.  Cullen  tells  us  in  another  place  (p.  274), 
in  proof  of  the  same  fact,  but  in  proof,  also,  that 
the  habit  is  sometimes  variable  m  its  influence, 
that  he  knew  a  lady  who  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  accustomed  to  take  snuff,  and 
that  at  every  time  of  day ;  but  who  came  at 
length  to  observe  that  snuffing  a  good  deal  be> 
fore  dinner  took  away  her  appetite  ;  and  that 
even  a  single  pinch  taken  at  any  time  in  the 
morning,  destroyed  almost  entirely  her  relish 
for  that  meal.  When  however  she  abstained 
entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner,  her  appetite 
continued  as  usual ;  and  after  dinner,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely  with- 
out any  inconvenience. 

Not  in  manner  of  life  alone,  but  in  manner  of 
food,  should  we  rigidly  proscribe  whatever  we 
find  to  be  a  cause  of  indigestion.  And  hence 
dyspeptic  patients  should  pay  a  particular  at- 
tention to  themselves,  so  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  viands  that  sit  easy  on  the  stomach, 
and  those  that  render  it  uncomfortable ;  for 
nothing  in  a  morbid  state  is  more  capricious 
than  this  organ,  and  twenty  different  cases  may 
perhaps  demand  as  many  varieties  of  regimen. 
Thus  tea  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  sreen  tea, 
is  generally  accounted  a  narcotic.  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Lettsom  endeavoured  to  trace  up  its 
narcotic  principle  by  experiments,  and  it  is  to 
this  principle  that  Dr.  Cullen  ascribes  the  dele- 
terious effects  it  produces  upon  some  stomachs. 
Yet  while  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  upon  many  per- 
sooB,  upon  others,  and  myself  among  the  rest, 
it  poves  powerfully  agrypnic  ;  and,  if  taken  on 
going  to  bed,  keeps  up  wakefulness  through  a 
great  part  of  the  night.* 

*  Among  the  causes  of  indigestion  deserve  to 
be  enumerated,  imperfect  mastication  from  loss  of 
the  teeth,  or  from  tne  habit  of  swallowing  the  food 
too  rapidly;  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the 
uterus,  brain,  Kidney,  or  other  or^ns,  and  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Then,  as  Professor  EUiot- 
son  iustly  observes,  with  reference  to  dyspepsy  de- 
penaant  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  there  may 
be  either  a  real  debility  of  them,  an  inflammatory 
state,  or  an  organic  disease  of  them :  excesses  at 
table  debilitate  and  destroy  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 
Chronic  inflammation  of^this  organ  is  Ukelv  to  be 
brought  on  by  constani  irritation  of  it.  When  or- 
ganic disease  occurs,  the  cardia,  or  pylorus,  ia . 


We  must  first  then  prohibit,  in  our  endeaTOUn 
to  effect  a  cure,  whatever  we  know  to  be  a  lo- 
cal or  general  cause  of  the  disease.  Our  next 
intention  should  be,  to  palhate  the  symptonM 
that  aggravate  and  continue  it. 

As  the  stomach  is  often  overloaded  with  cru- 
dities and  acidity.  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  an 
emetic  at  the  outset.  I  have  rarely  found  this 
of  use :  it  often  adds  to  the  debility  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  at  most  is  only  of  service  for  a  few 
hours.  For  so  long  as  the  cause  continues  by 
which  an  accumulation  of  undue  materials  is 
produced,  this  effect  will  be  perpetually  taking 
place,  and  an  emetic  might  be  necessary  every 
day.*  The  most  rational  mode  of  prevention 
is,  to  limit  the  stomach  to  such  food  as  it  will  ^ 
most  easily  digest ;  to  allow  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  to  quicken  its  removal  by  gentle  aperients  * 
that  may  increase  the  peristaltic  action,  and 
warm  tonics  that  may  invigorate  the  digestive 
organs.  A  spare  diet,  however,  thou^  often 
recommended,  is  rarely  found  of  service,  and 
very  generally  adds  to  the  disease  :  for  as  the 
stomach  and  bowels  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  stimulus  of  food,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
impletion,  if  this  be  not  maintained  the  atony 
will  be  increased,  the  natural  function  still  far- 
ther impaired,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness be  aggravated.  A  moderate  proportion  of 
excitement  and  impletion  is  hence  imperioasly 
called  for ;  and  our  discretion  is  principally  to 
be  exerted  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
viands  and  the  degree  of  impletion  which  will 
best  agree  with  the  stomach,  and  which  it  may 
most  easily  master. 

For  the  correction  of  flatulence,  most  of  the 
carminatives  noticed  under  the  fifth  species  of 
this  genus  may  be  conveniently  employed ;  and 
for  that  of  acidity,  limewatcr,  the  acidulous  al- 
kaline waters,  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  pot- 
ash, and  the  absorbent  earths.  Magnesia  la  a 
remedy  of  peculiar  value  for  this  last  intention. 
In  some  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  but  evidently 
dependant  upon  a  chronic  tendency  to  an  ace- 
tous fermentation,  magnesia,  given  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  a  day,  has  effected  an  entiia 
cure  ',t  and  in  all  cases  it  resists  the  costive* 
ness  as  well  as  the  acidity,  and  is  far  less  dis- 
posed to  coacervate  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
than  the  calcareous  earths.  It  is  also,  as  I  havt 
already  observed,  a  powerful  antidote  agaioit 
that  class  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  kid- 
generally  the  seat  of  it ;  but  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tion, or  a  thickening,  or  a  softening,  of  the  teztme 
of  any  portion  of  the  stomach. — See  Med.  Gaxette 
for  1832-3,  p.  658.— Ed. 

*  On  this  point.  Dr.  Elliotson*s  advice  is  judi- 
cious : — "  Suppose  that  any  thing  injurious  m  its 
quality,  or  in  its  quantity,  is  the  cause,  the  short- 
est way  ia  to  give  an  emetic,  and  empty  the  stom- 
ach, and  it  u  much  best  to  give  one  that  does  not  pro- 
duce  Tioiwea,  but  an  evacueaion.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  as  safe  as  any  you  can  exhibit"  In  &t, 
short-necked  subjects,  ne  recommends  bleeding  to 
be  practised  before  an  emetic  is  eiven,  which  it  to 
be  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  senna, 
and  salts.— Ed. 

t  See  Dr.  Watson's  commnnication.  Medic  Ob- 
serv.,  voL  iiL 
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tMjB  and  bladder  that  depend  upon  an  acid 
pnncipfe. 

The  eructations  that  occur  in  dyspepsy,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  acid.  They  are  often  of  a 
compound  and  very  offensive  taste,  and  five  to 
the  breath  the  smell  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  or  rotten  eggs :  as  though  the  gastric  juice 
were  incapable  of  performing  its  proper  office, 
and  the  food  were  retarded  in  the  stomach  till 
the  piocess  of  putrefaction  had  commenced.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  avoiding  acids,  we  should 
recommend  a  free  use  of  them,  from  whatever 
quaiter  thej  may  be  obtained ;  as  they  not  only 
tend  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  to  strengthen  the 
stomach.  The  mineral  are  the  most  powerful ; 
and  of  these  the  sulphuric  is  by  far  the  pleasant- 
est.  It  may  advantageously  be  employed  as  a 
medicine  ;  but  for  acidulated  dietdrinks  it  must 
yield  to  the  vegetable  acids.  These  are  of  three 
kinds,  native,  distilled,  and  such  as  are  obtained 
by  fermentation.  The  first  are  commonly  the 
most  grateful,  and  especially  when  they  exist 
in  the  form  of  fruits ;  but  they  are  apt  in  weak 
stomachs  to  set  free  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and 
consequently  to  produce  a  very  troublesome 
flatulence,  and  even  promote  the  acescent  dispo- 
sition of  the  or^.  The  citric  and  the  oxalic 
may  be  exceptions  ;  and  there  may  be  also  a 
few  others,  but  they  are  not  numerous ;  and 
where  these  cannot  be  procured,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  acids  elaborated  by  distillation, 
or  a  fermenting  process.  The  last  are  called 
vinegars,  whether  obtained  from  malt,  weak 
wines,  or  sugar ;  and  being  of  themselves,  when 
properly  reimed,  very  pure  and  oilute,  they  are 
capable,  with  a  little  care,  of  being  rendered 
highly  ^teful. 

Costiveness  is  a  s3nnptom  of  dyspepsy  still 
more  common  than  acioity,  and  one  that  re- 
quires a  veiy  vigilant  attention.  In  our  attempts 
to  remove  it,  we  should  always  bear  in  mmd 
that  it  is  a  chronic  and  not  a  temporary  con- 
comitant ;  and,  consequently,  that  violent  pur- 
gatives are  of  all  things  to  be  avoided ;  and  that 
such  aperients  should  be  preferred  which  act 
gently,  and  rather  by  soliciting  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels  to  the  regularity  of  health, 
than  by  irritating  them  to  a  laborious  excite- 


Rhubarb  is,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  Materia  Medica ;  for,  while  by 
its  aperient  power  it  reheves  the  present  dis- 
tress, we  cannot  have  a  much  better  tonic  than 
its  bitter.  Where  the  bowels  are  merely  slug- 
gish, it  will  prove  sufficient  without  any  other 
cathartic ;  though  it  is  better  to  combine  it  with 
soap  and  such  aromatics  as  agree  with  the  pa- 
tient.    It  is  often  however  mcompetent  of  it- 


*  One  thing  particularly  advised  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  is,  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  the  daily  use 
of  very  small  doses  of  laxatives,  combined  with 
tonics,  so  as,  without  even  purging,  to  imitate  at 
all  times  that  moderate  but  regular  action,  which 
attends  the  most  healthy  state  of  the  bowels,  ^or 
this  purpose,  various  combinations  answer ;  such 
as  columbo  powder,  with  carbonate  of  potass,  and 
a  few  gprains  of  rhubarb,  taken  once  or  twice  a  day ; 
•ululate  of  iron  with  aloes ;  sulphate  of  quinine 
witn  aloes  orrhubaib,  and  a  hm  grains  of  ginger ; 


self ;  and  in  such  cases  derives,  in  the  form  of 
an  extract,  a  valuable  assistance  from  half  the 
quantity  of  the  extract  of  aloes,  or  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth.* 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Daubenton's  lit- 
tle tract  in  an  English  dress,  very  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha,  not  exceeding  a  grain  or  a 
grain  and  a  half,  have  been  extensively  tried, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  celebrated 
physiologist.  The  intention  appears  to  be  that 
of  exciting  a  change  of  action  in  the  secements 
of  the  stomach ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
this  medicine  by  the  writer  himself,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  this  country  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  dose  is  so  small,  that  little  effect  of 
any  kind  seems  capable  of  being  produced  by 
its  use.  By  some  writers  it  is  suj)posed  that, 
in  such  minute  proportions,  it  will  slip  over  the 
pylorus,  and  prove  aperient  by  acting  on  the  in- 
testines. I  have  rarely,  however,  found  it  to 
do  this  alone,  though  it  is  a  useful  auxiliary 
with  aperients  of  a  more  decided  character. 
And  where  there  has  been  ^eat  irritabiUty  of 
the  stomach,  I  have  known  it  even  in  the  dose 
of  a  single  grain  excite  so  much  nausea  as  to 
prohibit  its  rarther  use.  Far  more  service  has 
occasionally  been  produced  b)r  an  external  ap- 
plication of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  made  m 
the  proportion  of  four  scruples  of  the  tartarized 
antimony  to  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  cerate  ;  the 
quantity  of  a  hazelnut  being  rubbed  in  every 
night  till  the  eruption  consequent  upon  this  ap- 
plication appears.  In  numerous  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  this  kind  of  counter-irritation 
has  been  found  highly  useful,  probably  from  the 
influence  which  is  often  produced  through  the 
whole  length  of  a  nervous  fibre  and  its  connect- 
ing branches  or  intersections,  in  consequence  of 
exciting  its  extremity.  It  is  to  Dr.  Jenncr  we 
are.chiefly  indebted  for  the  attention  which  has 
.lately  been  bestowed  upon  the  nature  and  effects 
of  this  singular  remedy,  though  it  was  occasion- 
ally in  use  long  before  his  time. 

The  quicksuver,  or  blue  pill,  will  also  gener- 
ally answer  a  guxi  purpose  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  employed  where  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  one  or  both  the  portals  of  the 
stomach,  and  especially  the  pylorus,  is  in  a 
scirrhous  state  ;  or  that  the  dyspepsy  is  con- 
nected with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  or 
some  other  allied  viscus.  In  this  case,  much 
benefit  has  also  been  derived  from  the  white 
oxyde  of  bismuth,  now  more  generally  known 
as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  pearl-white. 
For  scirrhous  affections  of  the  stomach  it  has 
been  tried  successfully  by  Carminati,  of  Pavia  ; 


oxyde  of  bismuth  with  rhubarb  or  aloes. — See  Ab* 
ercrombie,  op.  cit,  p.  79.  Dr.  Elliotson  considers 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  state  to  be  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  croton  oil— about  l-12th,  1-Gth, 
Mth,  or  l-3d  of  a  drop,  given  regularly  with  rhu 
barb  and  colocynth ;  and,  if  it  should  gripe,  a 
small  quantity  of  aromatic  oil  should  be  added. 
The  patient  may  take  a  pill  of  this  kind  every 
night,  and  one  copious  stool  will  be  produced  \f9 
it  m  the  morning.— <  See  Elliotson's  Lect  in  MecL 
Gaz.  for  1832-3,  p.  660.)— Eo. 
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iBd  afipareatly  with  equal  adTMito^  m  France. 
{Beaumi,  Jaum.  de  Mid.^  toiu*  kuv.;  Hmfinfid, 
Ntue  Attfi^icii,  band  i.)  tndependetiUy  of  tin 
diacutlBiiit  powor^  it  haa  the  viriut  of  ftlkylng 
irritation  m  ffetieral ;  and  on  this  ksl  account^ 
Df^  Odier,  ofPstid,  has  employed  it  satiafacto- 
[  lily  m  mo*t  of  the  acule  diiieBses  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  pspecially  |ii  pain$  of  th$  stomach, 
diarrhcEaj  arid  colic^  as  ho  h^a  aliso  in  hyateria^ 
And  even  in  loothachc— (Jawrrt  dt  Mid.^  toin. 
Ixviii.)  Tho  heiit  form  of  giving  it  la  that  of 
pills,  in  do3*js  of  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  fcmr  or  five  times  a  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  wo  must  never  forget  thai 
our  prunar)'  object  is  to  restore  the  stomach,,  oi 
the  fyfllem  at  large  where  the  stomach  is  only 
lecnndarily  iUTected,  to  Ub  [i roper  tone  nod 
itr<?ngth.  ' 

Thff  general  pkn»  &t  I  hive  already  liinted, 

muat  be  the  same  ;  for,  a«  the  virtues  of  medt- 

cmes  can  only  be  communieated  to  the  system 

it  large  through  the  mediuj«  of  the  e&tomjkcb ; 

|«nd  ILS  the  state  of  the  latter  hm  at  all  ttmes 

Ife  powerful  influence  upori  the   former;    there 

Ytaa  he  little  donht  that,  by  improving  the  dige*l- 

[ive  function,  the  vigour  of  the  system  will  be 

oved  generally  at  the  same  tirnei  and  con- 

eifttly  that  the  cner|Ty  of  ihe  whole  of  tho 

Of  fibTea  wiE  be  increaiied  :  while  the  col- 

[  leiter&l  means  of  cure   that  &re  applied  eit^r- 

I  aaUy,  as  thoae  of  air,  t lerciso,  and  sea-bsthtng, 

)  tnd  which  are  chiefly  designed  to  operate  on  the 

I  lystem  at  laige,  will  convey  an  equal  advantage 

\  to  the  stamsch. 

The  principal  evils  we  have  to  encounter  in 

dyspepty  are^  deficient   action^   and  a  related 

■tate  of  the  G^^iTes.     For  these^  there  are  three 

classes  of  remedies  to  which  we  may  have  re^ 

course  ;  stiiiiulants,  to  it]ji;re&se  the  action  ^  and 

bitters  and  astringent**  to  augment  the  (one. 

Th«*  first,   however,  are  of  a  very  doubtful  ad- 

viuita^  :  for  a  lajt  slate  of  fibres  will  boar  very 

Uttle  increase  of  action  without  locumna  an, 

equal  increase  of  dcbdity ;  and  hetice  stirnuraiita 

can   never  be  r^onuiiended  alone,  except  in 

case*  of  emerge ney,  as  to  remove  a  severe  fit 

of  pain  or  other  inconvenieocej  and  then  only 

for  a  short   periotl  of  linie  ;  hut  they  may  be 

I  combined  ve^y   advuritj^j^iously  with  either  as- 

I  tringent*  or  biUrts,  and  particularly  with  thoao 

nethcmes  that  po»»e»s  theno  qualities  joititly. 

Bitters,  besides  restoring   lono  where  U   is 

fwantedf  bnve  itnolher  and  inere  iminodiato  ad- 

i  vantage  in  the  disease  before  us  :  for  they  Ai- 

I  feetly  aEtsck  that  tendency  to  femientation  in 

[  Ihe  stomach  which  la  one  of  tln^  laosl  prominent 

I  featurns  of  dyspepsy,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the 

I  ehiof  cause  of  tlie  flAtnlenee  and  acidity  that  ao 

Ijfonerally  accumjrany   it.     Of  this  we  have  no 

1 3oubt  i  foT  the  ejtperience  of  every  ilay  brings 

Ifts  tetiimony^  anrt  we  fittptoy  bitters,  as  hops 

find  ipiasm,  for  this  very  purpose^  in  our  fer- 

I  tnenlahtf  beverages, 

Slimiifriata*  o*ilringpnt%  and  bitters*  are  then 

I  the  three  classes  ef  rnodicine  with  which  wa 

•TO  to  make  inroad  against  the  intrenchment  of 

dyapepwy.      They  may  often  be  conveniently 

tmJM,  and  hate  their  fortes  hereby  increased 


in  a  more  than  doiiblo  proportiO£i.    The  i 
Jants,  indeed,  ought  rarely  to  be  employed  I 
tbemanlveST  ejtcept  in  spasmodm  paiiia,  or  ^am 
01  her  temporary  citreniity.     Many  ol  th^sen 
be  found  in  ihe  list  of  carminatives  already  i 
scribed  undoT  the  species  Gardiai.gia 

I  have  observed  thiit  dy? pepsy  is  often  efj 
ed  upon  an  hysterical  or  hypoiihonJfJwraT  dH 
tiiesis ;  and  in  these  eases,  we  m»y  mfjtilf*  i 
stimulants  of  a  much  warmer  character,  as 
phire  itself,  asafcrtida,  the  alliueea,  the 
aromatics,  and  even  capsicum,  0(  the  i 
may  be  remarked,  that,  tlioogh  the  hottn^L  ui 
all  the  peppers,  it  has  a  less  tendency  to  fi 
duce  complain ts  of  tho  head  than  any  of 
rest,  [t  11  one  of  the  best  carminattves  posst* 
ble  in  the  case  of  ^atulence  frofn  vegetjibl€  food, 
and  admirablv  calculated  to  remove  that  stony 
coldness,  wU(eh  disireases  a  weakened  stomaej) 
when  attacked  by  a  transfer  of  gout. 

In  selecting  from  among  the  simple  hittrm, 
we  need  not  be  particularly  nice,  for  their  prin- 
ciple is  the  same;  the  quaasia  perhnps  poasci 
ses  it  in  the  hifhcHt  degree,  though  some  baf 
doubted  of  this  ;  then  the  gentians  ;  aiid  net 
to  these  columbo.  Of  the  gentians  the 
powerful  seems  to  bo  the  g.  purpura'-  *- 
ported  into   this  conntry  by   Dr,    }  n  ; 

Nofwavt  and  then*  known  by  the  h-j 
Bula,  from  its  r<orwegmnname  skarsote.  Aa  I 
simple  bitter  it  is  best  to  unite  it  with 
aromatic^  The  tincture  of  gentian  oi  ih*'  Ihjij- 
don  College,  which  la  an  iinpfovfrnrut  upon 
StoughtonV  or  the  stomachic  elixir,  hy  etctiang* 
ing  the  cociuneai  for  the  siualler  cardamo  * 
*eeds,  is  ftn  excellent  form  for  occasional  < 
but  Jis  alcohol  should  be  habitually  abstain 
from  in  the  disease  before  as^  it  cannot  he  ^ 
ployed  alone  in  such  quantity  as  to  promine  aiij 
rczi  bencflt,  though  it  may  he  allowed  to 
as  an  in^dient  into  more  compound  i 

The  hitter  of  the  cohimbo  iscon. 
a  slight  and  not  disagreeable  pungen^ .. .,,, 
an  aromatic  smell  It  is  hence  peculiarly  i 
Ciliated  for  dyspeptic  aflections,  and  tn  mo 
cases  will  sit  eaiv  on  the  stomach  m  the  forni 
of  powder,  in  doses  of  tifieen  or  twenty  grains  ; 
and  wilt  often  give  a  check  to  sickness  wheriij 
bile  is  not  pre  sent,  more  than  any  other  mw" 
cuio  we  can  employ.  It  is  singtilar,  that, 
the  present  hour,  we  are  unacquainted  with  tti 
plant  that  famishes  tbts  excellent  drug.  Cori 
merison  belie vetj  it  to  be  a  species  of  menis 
mumi  and  Willdenow  a  spectcs  of  bryo 
[Formerly,  the  root  waa  ertoneously  suppc 
lo  be  nameJ  from  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  whid 
was  regarded  as  the  place  from  which  it  w 
exported.  But  accordmg  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Tito 
»on,  it  is  now  known  to  he  a  staple  uriirh: 
etport  wtth  the  Portuguese  at  M' 
whence  an  entire  loot  was  taken  U' 
M.  Fortm,  in  1905,  and  a  plant  in 
ihere  by  Dr  Auder^u,  From  a  dri 
possession  of  the  Lmmean  Society ►  i,,r  ^,l 
appears  to  be  of  tho  natural  order  of  Mems|>eft 
mes? ;  but  the  genus  cannot  he  deter mtuitd,  i 
eonsequenee  of  the  female  floweis  not  hj*vin 
been  as  yet  seen — {Landmt  Di»ptiutatory^ 
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ed.,  p.  78.)]  It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  Redi  in  lG85.--{ExDerimtTaa,  &c.,  p.  142.) 

As  a  plant  uniting  the  two  principles  of  an 
essential  oil,  warm  without  being  unduly  stimu- 
lant, and  a  powerful  bitter,  the  chamomile  is, 
for  the  purpose  before  us,  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies. It  may  be  taken  in  a  watery  infusion,  or 
an  extract ;  but  if  in  the  former,  the  menstruum 
should  be  closely  covered,  that  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  its  volatile  aroma  may  fly  off ;  and  the 
infusion  should  not  bo  continued  for  longer  than 
an  hour;  and  perhaps  a  shorter  period  may 
suffice. 

As  we  have  medicines  that  unite  the  two 
qualities  of  bitterness,  and  a  stimulant  or  aro- 
matic warmth,  so  we  have  those  also  that  unite 
«4he  two  qualities  of  a  bitter  and  an  astringent ; 
of  which  the  cinchona  furnishes  us  with  a  stri- 
-king  example :  and  hence  this  medicine  has 
'been  long,  and  deservedly,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  any  for  debilities  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  the  digestive  organs  alone  or  of  the  system 
generally.  The  cascarilla  bark  1^  pretensions 
of  a  like  kind,  but  far  inferior  in  deeree,  not- 
withstanding the  high  encomiums  that  have  been 
paid  to  it  by  the  Stahlian  school,  which  endeav- 
oured to  hold  it  up  as  a  rival  to  the  cinchona. 
There  are  many  stomachs,  however,  which  will 
ndl  bear  the  latter,  eveh  in  4ecoction  or  infu- 
sion -,  and  in  such  cases,  either  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  the  cascanlla,  may 
heprescribed. 

The  acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  are 
valuable  astringents  in  particular  states  of  the 
stomach  resultmg  from  dyspepsy;  but,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  from  the  tendency  of  this  organ 
to  co-operate  in  so  many  cases  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  superabundant  acetous  fermentation, 
acids  cannot  at  all  times  be  had  recourse  to.  I 
have  occasionally,  indeed,  employed  the  mineral 
acids,  and  particularly  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  this  tendency  to  acidity,  in 
sereral  instances  with  success ;  but  the  plan 
has  not  answered  generally  ;  and  it  will  hence 
be  better  to  limit  this  class  of  medicines  to  the 
intention  I  have  already  pointed  out,  or  to  delay 
them  till  we  have  by  other  means  overcome  the 
dinposition  of  the  stomach  to  this  morbid  action. 

The  other  mineral  astringents  which  have 
been  employed  besides  acids  are  not  nunoerous, 
and  may  be  limited  to  the  preparations  of  iron 
and  zinc.  As  general  tonics,  these,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  have  proved  very  extensively  suc- 
cessful ;  but  they  are  less  adapted  to  dyspepsy 
proceeding  from  primary  imbecility  of  the  stom- 
ach or  its  adjuvant  organs  ;  or,  I  should  rather 
perhaps  say,  that  they  are  apt  to  disagree  with 
these  orsans  till  they  have  been  restored  to  some 
increased  degree  of  tone,  beyond  what  they 
usually  possess  when  medical  aid  is  sought  for.* 

I  have  observed,  that  there  is  always  some 
degree  of  acid  existing  in  the  stomach  in  a 
h^hhy  state ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  one  of 
the  most  troubltfftome  symptoms  of  dyspepsy  is 
a  morbid  increase  of  this  principle.  And  hence, 
\  an  idea  that  the  acid,  if  thus  formed  in  the 


stomach,  may  of  itself  be  suflicient  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  sulphuric,  and  reduce  the 
particles  of  the  metal  to  a  due  degree  of  tenacity, 
both  the  zinc  and  the  iron  are  al89  frequently 
employed  in  the  simple  fonn  of  filings,  rust, 
oxydes,  or  calces  ;  and  often  with  the  happiest 
success.  And  that  an  acid  adequate  to  this 
end  does  in  most  cases  exist  in  the  stomach  is 
sufficiently  proved  where  the  rust  of  iron  is  em- 
ployed, by  the  black  colour  of  the  stools,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  proper  solution 
of  the  iron ;  as  it  may  be  also  of  the  existence 
of  Bile  in  a  state  of  healthy  bitterness  :  for 
it  is  by  a  combination  of  the  iron  with  the  bit- 
ter principle  of  the  bile  that  this  blackness, 
which  is  a  natural  ink,  and  obtained  by  the 
same  means  as  artificial  ink,  is  produced.  Some 
animals  have  a  power  uf  forming  this  sort  of 
natural  ink  at  option,  as  the  sepia  or  cuttle- 
fish, but  whether  by  a  solution  of  u-on,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  This,  however,  is  very  prob- 
able, if  it  be  used,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
to  be  by  the  Chinese,  as  an  in^edient  in  the 
manufacture  of  Indian-ink.  The  cuttlefish, 
when  exposed  to  danger  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy,  throws  it  forth  very  freely,  employing  it, 
indeed,  as  a  means  of  defence  ;  and  effecting 
his  escape  by  thus  converting  the  water  around 
him  into  a  black  pauddiness,  that  sufficiently 
conceals  him  from  view. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  flowers  or  ox- 
yde  of  zinc  have,  by  many  phvsicians  of  great 
reputation,  been  preferred  to  the  sulphate  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  form  of  an  oxyde,  we 
can  introduce  a  much  larger  quantity  either  of 
zinc  or  iron,  than  in  that  of  a  salt  :  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  fact,  that  the  metal  may  be 
more  efficacious  ;  for,  from  the  doubtful  meas- 
ure and  strength  of  the  acid  existing  in  a  free 
state  in  the  stomach,  there  may  not  be  enough 
to  dissolve  or  form  a  salt  with  the  whole  of  the 
dose,  and  consequently  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  may  be  lost,  or  remain  inert.  And,  on  this 
account,  I  think  it  better  to  have  recourse  at 
once  to  the  sulphate  of  both  these  metals, 
whenever  it  is  judged  expedient  to  employ  them, 
than  to  trust  to  the  chymical  changes  tint  may 
take  place  with  so  much  precariousness  in  the 
stomach. 

In  employing  the  metallic  salts,  and,  indeed, 
tonics  of  every  kind,  in  disabiUties  of  the  stom- 
ach, it  is  a  good  rule  to  begin  with  small  quan- 
tities, and  Mivance  to  a  full  dose  by  degrees ; 
thus  reversing  the  method  that  it  may  often  be 
found  s^vantageous  to  follow  in  acute  diseases, 
when  the  life  of  a  patient  may  depend  upon  a 
bold  practice,  adopted  instantaneously,  and  grad- 
ually remitted,  as  soon  as  the  object  has  been 
obtained.  The  chronic  character  of  dyspepsy, 
on  tlie  contrary,  allows  us  time  ;  and  as  no  two 
stomachs  will  perhaps  bear  the  same  precise 
dose  of  a  remedy  with  the  same  precise  effect, 
on  account  of  the  caprice  of  this  organ  in  a  de- 
ranged state,  it  is  better  to  feel  our  way  before 
us,  and  to  reach  the  proper  point  by  degrees ; 
for  if  we  over-dose  the  piitient  al  first,  we  add 
to  the  disease  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  re- 
I  quire  many  days,  perhaps  weeks,  to  bring  him 
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back  to  til©  actual  nuiv  in  which  w«  fbtind 
him. 

in  cunjmiction  wifh  thb  inlern^L  tneatment, 
4l  15  prabiibb,  aha,  thnt  sn  external  application 
of  thn  voltaic  power  to  the  stomach  may  m* 
crfiaas  its  energy  In  tlia  hands  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip^  it  appears  to  have  been  of  decided  ad- 
vantsge. 

[According  to  the  f*?porU  of  Dr,  A,  T-T  bara- 
son,  Dr,  Granvillp  (On  the  Hydrocyamc  Atii 
ira  Pidrfifffmr^  ConmimpUmi  (Stc,  2d  edit.,  8vo, 
l«20;  alw,  Farther  ObBtrjmtwns,  (Sec,  ISIQ), 
and  Dr.  EUiotson/  the  pnissic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  If  a  vuloahl©  medicine  in  dyspepay,  con- 
nected with  raorbid  irritability  of  the  Itoniach^ 
Eighty  yeti,rB  a^,  it  fteema  that  nurs^^e  were  in 
the  liahit  of  rehftiring  the  flatulence  of  infants  by 
puuiisg  inio  the  pap  a  laurel-leaf  {Langri$kt 
Phyx,  Exp.  an  Brutes),  the  virtae  of  which  in 
jfiippo^cd  to  have  depended  upoo  ita  containing 
fi  tiimute  {|iiantity  of  ihe  ficid  under  considera- 
tion. Thi«  remedy,  however^  was  diRtinctly 
pmisi>d  by  Sprengel  (PAarm),  in  1S14,  for  its 
n^txwl  elfect*  in  complaints  of  ihe  sLomach,  dys- 
jepay*  and  hypochondriasis ;  and  even  at  ear- 
jfrr  periods,  for  these  and  other  case*  by  Hufe- 
Lnd,  Hallor^  Swediaur,  and  othef!^.  The  does 
for  *:o™mencement  may  be  one  minifo  of  the 
ddutcd  acid,  thric^A  d<ty,  gradiially  iticresaBed  to 
ihrca.  Strychnine^  hyoscyamuii,  and  conium, 
jireotiier  medici&ps  calculated  to  lesspn  morbid 
Hritnhility  of  the  stomach  r  in-^the  case  which 
Mifwjs  pregnancy^  venesection^  leeches  to  ih*? 
erpieastriym,  and  either  some  of  these  medicmea 
or  me  prussit:  ot^idi  mtty  he  tned,^M<:ii  Gazette 
far  1332-a,  p.  669.)  One  of  the  most  dislres- 
smg  symptoms*  ^om^timea  attending  dyspepsvi 
i-t  uni^as4ne9£  in  iht*  chcal,  with  occasional  fits 
of  palpitation  ;  while,  in  prunary  organic  ciia- 
r^iiflcs  of  the  htiart,  many  of  the  most  troublesoioe 
i^ymptomA  of  dyspepsy  also  occur,  particularly 
Hutulenc^.  Jn  sucn  canes,  Dr.  Mack'od  {M^d. 
Ph^it.  jQitm.}  TGcotQoiends  the  e^tiibition  of  hy- 
ilrocyanic  or  pru««ic  acid,  a»  a  m^ans  by  which 
Lho  p^tieut't  flufferings  may  be  considcralily 
le&seo&d.  In  one  instance  of  diseased  heart, 
accompanii^d  by  dyspeptic  coitiipiamtsj  ten  drops 
of  ddutcd  pruBSJc  acid  were  prescribed  m  a 
Ijve-ounccr  mixture,  of  which  two  tAble>spoDn<^ 
t\ih  were  taken  at  first  three  times  a  day,  and 
afterward  the  whole  Quantity  ju  the  course  of 
twuniy-four  hour$.  Prom  Dr.  MacteodV  ac- 
count, th<3  medic ine  rendered  the  patient's  jouf- 
iiey  to  the  grave  much  more  bearable  than  jt 
would  nth erwiae  liave  bccii  J 

While,  howeY«r,  a  proper  courtse  of  medicitie 
b  puriued,  a  proper  course  of  diet  aiid  regimen 
(iiDst  accompany  it,  of,  with  the  utmost  profta- 
sional  tkilft  w^  shall  make  no  progress.  And 
hence,  to  the  remarks  already  mado  at  ihe  out- 
»ct,  that,  where  the  disease  ba^  beei)  brought 
on  by  a  life  of  indolence,  wdentary  occupsticm, 
or  too  free  indulgence  of  any  kind,  the  geuefid 
habit  must  be  changed^  and  regularity  of  me&ls, 


*  HufTtOfous  Caaes,  iUuvtfulivo  of  the  E^ctkcy 
of  thtt  llyi1roetani<;  or  Proaeie  Acid  iu  Aff^tioria 
of  llin  8toauictL»  ^c,  8vo.  182U, 


iJeep,  and  exer^isp  be  rigidly  iitustc^d  upomi  ii 
in  tieceiaary  to  add  a  few  other  obnef  vntldni  Iv 
the  same  purport. 

One  itibstantial  meal  of  solid  aiiiniAl  ictod  dailf 
is  suJficient  for  a  mati  in  fvill  healthy  engaged  ia 
a  hfc  of  ordinaiy  labour.  Yet  there  am  many 
who,  without  any  labour,  are  from  a  long  tnhit 
obbged  to  take  two  or  evon  threo.  Bui  ths 
habit  is  bad,  and  cannot  too  soon  tm  brtikn^ 
through.  It  follows,  therefore,  of  m  ce«»tty, 
that  where  the  stomach  is  weak,  ihr  tud  ttf  di> 
getting  oaG  fuU  meal  of  anim&l  food  is  th**  nni9i 
that  should  bo  put  upon  it.  This  sliuuld  uU 
place  aa  nearly  an  may  be  to  (he  hour  of  moot, 
ce-rtainly  not  later  tlian  otje  or  two  o'clock,  «o«a 
to  occupy  the  middte  of  the  wakeful  pr  fiod 
The  animal  food  should  comi*t  of  on«»  iH^h 
only  ;  and  be  confnied  to  such  aa  in  figkt4^1  of 
digestion,  or  aa  the  peculiar  state?  of  ibe  mom^ 
acR  may  call  for ;  for.  in  both  theie  r^ipeet«i 
there  is  a  considerable  difference,  Thu«  ahell- 
llah  do  not  always  agree  with  weak  etomadia, 
and  wiU  sometimes  eicite  great  uneasiness,  writb 
pyrccue  hcat^  and  even  throw  out  a  nettl»-raah, 
or  some  other  cutaneous  eruption.  Yet  whert 
they  sit  easy  and  are  rohshed,  several  of  tham,. 
as  the:  crab  a;nd  lobster^  are  found  to  neutrtilixd 
acidity  in  the  stomach  more  readily  aud  cfFecUr- 
ally  than  any  other  kind  of  animai  food  ■  Ai 
effect  we  should  little  predict,  con     '  '■  r 

they  give  out,  on  a  chymical  analv- 
proportion  of  ammonia  than  the  flc-j.  .  ,l...,.u- 
peda,  birds,  or  even  amphibials.  The  food  of 
young  animala  ia  leaa  nutritive  thim  tliat  of  old, 
but  it  is,  in  general ,  digested  with  le»s  urilAtiiNL 
Many  writers  have  arranged  the  differi^nl  sol* 
mals  that  furnish  food  m  tables,  foundcxi  upon 
their  supposed  de^jree  of  nutriment  But  tliay 
have  drawn  lliem  up  with  coiijiiderable  v^ria 
tions  ;  in  *ome  instances  apjjarently  accordiog 
to  then  own  fancy.  I  have  not  space  to  enier 
into  a  comparison  of  these,  nor  is  it  neccaaatf.. 
Those  who  have  leisure  for  such  a  study  mw 
turn  to  Dr.  Darwin*s,  which  is  [>erhap«  one  of 
the  best,  and  which  they  will  find  m  hi*  Zoo* 
nomia.  Generally  *p*'akiu^,  the  tcndi?re»i  food 
is  that  of  tbe  gulliuatn  oua  birds  ;  then  ihktt  of  th^ 
ungiilated  qurtdnipeds  ;  among  whith  the  ata^ 
or  cervns  kind,  claims  tne  pre-rruint:nce  ;  anii 
10  this  succeed  the  ox,  theep,  and  hare*  in  the 
order  in  wliich  they  are  here  pUc<:vd.  Yrl  it 
should  bo  observed,  thai  the  last,  though  lesa 

nutritive  than  the  preceding,  ii  mnrr  r i-    !■. 

gested  than  aeveml  of  them  ;  as  it 
that  the  flesh  of  anunals  in  tlieir  ws  •.  ( 

state,  though  less  coveted  by  a  pampered  palate, 
oSert  a  more  wholesome  and  digest ibk  almiite*!, 
and  is  mom  perfectly  animalia^ed,  th&n  that  of 
animals  eoopcd  up  and  fattened  for  tht  table 
Below  the  hare,  we  may  place  the  webfooted 
birds  that  are  ordinarily  brought  fO  markot; 
ajtd  below  tlieso,  the  oyater  and  Iabst«r  tnlwt, 
and  Instly  the  numeroua  ffenera  of  fiaiiea  The 
simpler  tV  cookery  of  aU  these  the  better ;  for 
the  complieated  processes  employed  to  give  new 
forms  to  the  productions  of  i^turf;,  or  even  to 
break  thcni  do  wit  for  the  use  of  th«  itomaohi 
and  thus  keep  the  inaEticatory  orgHua  in  a  i 
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of  indolence,  injure,  instead  of  promotinff,  the 
health  of  a  dyspeptic  patient.  We  haye  already 
obserred,  that  the  saliva  forms  an  important 
part  in  the  chjrmistry  of  digestion,  and  it  is  best 
applied  to  the  food  when  first  secreted  and 
in  the  act  of  mastication ;  and  hence,  if  this 
act  be  prerented  or  suppressed,  the  food  is 
without  one  of  its  auxiliaries.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  concentrated  jellies,  and  all  mashed 
dishes,  sit  more  imeasily  on  a  weak  stomach 
than  meat  taken  in  a  solid  form.  * 

The  Te^etabla  nutriment  should  be  such  as 
is  least  disposed  to  ferment  in  the  stomach; 
and  hence  all  kinds  of  new  bread,  sweet  pre- 
serves, confectionary,  and  pastry,  must  be  sedu- 
lously avoided  ;  and  the  crust  of  bread,  toasted 
bread,  and  unleavened  biscuits  take  their  pla6e. 
The  farinacea,  whether  seeds  or  roots,  as  rice, 
wheat,  flour,  in  the  form  of  light  and  simple 
podding,  and  potatoes,  may  be  allowed  in  mod- 
eration. Water  too  is  the  best  beverage  ;  but 
where  there  is  great  flatulence,  a  sn^l  por- 
tion of  brandy  may  occasionally  be  added,  llie 
only  condiments  that  can  be  conceded  are  salt 
and  spices ;  pickles  might  be  admitted  where 
acids  constitute  a  part  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment ;  but  they  are  oisposed  to  provoke  a  false 
appetite,  and  hence  to  weaken  the  stomach  by 
overloading  it.f 

From  fixing  the  principal  meal  so  near  the 
hoar  of  noon,  it  is  clear  that  we  suppose  the 
day  to  commence  at  a  very  different  period 
from  the  ordinary  regulations  of  fashionable  life  ; 
in  which  the  bed  is  rarely  quitted  before  nine 
or  perhaps  ten  o*clock,  after  a  night  of  imper- 
fect and  feverish  sleep,  when  the  languid  idler 
hnmediately  proceeds  to  a  breakfast  of  tongue, 
ham,  and  e^gs,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials of  his  meal,  as  though  he  had  been  al- 
ready labouring  in  the  field  for  two  hours ;  and, 
by  means  of  their  combined  stimulus,  fills  his 
stomach  with  a  load  which  might  indeed  do 
good  to  the  husbandman,  but  to  himself  proves 
nothtng  more  than  a  mischievous  oppression. 
Tet  to  this  morning  toil  of  the  stomach  succeeds, 

*  Dr.  Beaumont  (E*p.  and  Ob».  on  the  Gastric 
Jmcf,  p.  260)  has  pubhshed  a  table  showing  the 
length  of  time  required  to  digest  certain  articles  of 
Ibod.  He  found  that  boiled  rice,  pigs'  feet,  and 
tripe,  soused  and  boiled,  were  chymified  in  an 
hour ;  raw  eggs,  when  whipped,  boiled,  and  firied, 
•almon-trout,  and  barley  soup,  in  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes ;  roasted  turkey,  ^[ooee,  and  pig,  in 
two  hours ;  oysters,  when  raw,  m  two  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes ;  when  roasted,  in  three  hours 
fifteen  minutes  ;  beef-steak,  roast  beef,  broiled  and 
tmiled  mutton,  in  three  hours ;  fresh  bread,  and 
boiled  potatoes,  in  three  hours  thirty  minutes ;  po- 
tatoes when  roasted  or  baked,  in  two  hours  thirty 
minutes ;  chickens,  ducks  roasted  or  boiled,  beef 
soup,  in  four  hours ;  and  roasted  pork  in  five  hours 
fifteen  mimitee.— D. 

t  On  the  subject  of  Dietetics,  the  reader  may 
consult  Arbothnot  on  the  Nature  of  Aliments, 
8vo.  Lond.  1731 ;  Fordyce  on  Digestion,  8vo.  Lond. 
1791 ;  J.  Abemethy  on  Local  Diseases,  including 
Derangements  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  A.  P.  W. 
Fhilip  on  Indigestion,  8vo.  Lond.  1826 ;  J.  A.  Paris 
oa  Diet,  Lond.  1827;  J.  Johnson  on  Morbid  Sensi- 
bility of  the  Stomach,  Lond.  1827.— Ed. 


at  about  two  o'clock,  the  ordinary  luncheon  in 
a  still  more  solid  shape  ;  followed  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  dinner  of  numerous  courses,  with  high- 
seasoned  condiments  and  a  stimulating  change 
of  wines  ;  the  real  business  of  this  vain  and 
frivolous  life  perhaps  not  commencing  till  the 
better  disciplined  peasant  has  begun  his  quiet 
sleep;  when,  roused  bjc  a  flow  of  factitious 
spirits,  and  primed  for  gayety  and  gallantry,  the 
votary  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  s^Ues  forth  to 
join  his  comrades  at  the  allotted  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  to  pass  the  midnight  in  hot  and 
crowded  ball-rooms,  or  in  orgies  of  a  still  more 
exhausjpg  nature.  Of  the  whole  of  this  ca- 
reer, theonly  rational  part  of  it  is  the  luncheon 
a  little  after  mid-day  :  this  may  be  copied  by 
the  invalid  before  us,  as  his  dinner,  but  from  all 
the  rest  we  must  carefully  shut  hun  out.  He 
should  quit  his  bed  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  iv  the  summer,,  and  by  seven  or 
eight  in  the  winter ;  and,  after  having  risen  for 
an  hour,  he  may  partake  of  a  U^ht  breakfast  of 
milk,  cocoa,  sassafras,  or  any  ouier  aromatic  or 
warm-flavoured  tea,  with  toasted  bread,  the 
crust  of  bread,  or  sea-biscuits,  as  observed  al- 
ready. The  morning  may  be  devoted  to  such 
exercises  or  recreations  as  may  be  most  agreea- 
ble without  producing  fatigue.  To  this  will 
succeed  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  upon  the 
plan  already  laid  down  ;  and  a  light  refreshment 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  breakfast  should  con- 
clude the  daily  diet,  a  few  hours  before  retiring 
to  rest,  which  should  never  be  later  than  eleven 
o'clock.  Sea-bathing,  or  the  shower-bath,  be- 
fore breakfast,  will  considerably  add  to  the 
means  of  improvement  wherever  these  advan- 
tages can  be  enjoyed,  and  particularly  when 
the  warmth  of  the  season  may  give  them  the 
character  of  luxuries. 

[The  systems  of  dietetics  offered  to  the  world 
are  innumerable,  and  marvellously  contradictory 
to  each  other.  Some,  looking  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  refinements  of  society,  would  bring  us 
back  to  the  simpUcity  of  savages,  and  have  us 
live  "  according  to  nature."  Though  when  we 
ask,  with  the  I^ince  Rasselas,  what  it  is  to  hve 
according  to  nature,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with 
no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  what  was 
vouchsafed  to  that  noble  inquirer.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  our  bodies  would  bo  as  little 
bettered  as  our  minds,  by  going  back  to  the  state 
of  savages  ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  sav- 
ages are  universally  short-Uved,  and  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  diseases.  Population  in- 
creases slowly  among  them,  and  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  of  them,  if  compared  with  the  av- 
erage of  well-fed  civilized  Europeans,  will  be 
found  inferior  both  in  strength  and  health. 
Some  theorists,  again,  would  have  uS  live  solely 
on  animal  food,  and  assert,  that  the  human  vis- 
cera bear  vegetables  "  only  in  a  grumbUng 
way ;"  while  others  would  reduce  us  to  the  diet 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  leave  a  fleshpot 
in  our  kitchens.  The  different  notions  on  die- 
tetics by  no  means  end  here.  Some  sage  doc- 
tors will  never  allow  us  to  fill  our  stomachs,  and 
some  hold  that  they  should  never  be  altogether 
empty ;  some  reduce  the  whole  mystery  of  nu« 
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mtion  1$  a  tkilfal  exhibitioii  afsucc^satv^  stium- 
Inntft  und  others  to  the  e^cluBion  of  jill  that  &an 
intErrfere  with  the  baliAmic  simplicity  of  the  iri- 
tipid  chyle  ^  some  bold  all  fcTTneiitbd  ^ubstan- 
eea  pcmieiowt  3.m!  othej-s  tJiink  fernientation  th« 
beat  pjeparstive  (or  digestiori.  But,  as  the  ju* 
didouB  critic,  to  whom  we  are  irvdebted  for  the 
above  rDfl(?ction«,  has  obsenred,  how  i>  it  posai- 
Me  to  say  what  ia  absolutely  the  beat  diet  for 
htimau  beiiigs,  when  we  coneider  under  what  an 
inAnite  variety  of  diflferent  hablta  such  beings  mre 
Ibiind  to  lire  in  health  atid  vigour^  a^nd  by  how 
mnny^  oppoaite  CAUies  ibinr  health  and  vigour  aro 
impaired  !  The  sama  diet  that  is  BaB|tivQ  to 
Ottc,  whosu  digeatioQ  has  been  weaSfned  t»y 
ifiirtty  and  poniiriouis  livings  canriot  possibly  l>e 
iuitable  to  another  who  has  i^lTeret)  from  a  hng 
course  of  repletion  and  eicesi.  The  regimeii 
Ihat  is  most  whok^some  for  youth  is  not  likely 
to  be  well  Atted  fojr  old  age ;  no^csm  ihnt  which 
answers  for  the  actiTe  and  laborioua,  be  proper 
r<>r  ths  flludlous  and  sedentary.  Nay»  your  dry 
and  adust  subject  plainly  requires  a  different 
regimen  from  that  of  the  pl«inp  and  tncculent. 
A  lovet  nbould  not  be  dieted  as  a  miser ;  nor  a 
champion  of  the  fftncy  hke  a  prira,e  smger  at  the 
opera.  Every  man  differs  from  every  other  in 
some  of  the  important  attributes  of  age,  habit  of 
body^  occupation,  temperament,  and  dispsitioUt 
to  which  may  be  added  climate  ;  lo  that  ^11  rules 
of  diet  most  plainly  require  innutijorabto  modi- 
licatioitfl  to  aoeommndate  them  to  the  condition 
of  thoa©  cJsssea  of  personflt  e?en  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  reduce  them  to  certaiti  claases.  Besides 
all  this„  there  are  special  and  apparently  capri- 
cious varieties  of  digestive  power,  which  the 
learned  called  idiosyncrasy,  by  which  the  appli- 
cation even  of  those  vague  and  variable  ruks 
TOual  be  constantly  frustrated, — {Edmh.  RepUtP, 
No.  93,  p.  SB.)  All  direction*  which  are  ra- 
tional, must  be  founded  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  itidividual  to  whom  they  are  offered ;  and 
eveti  then  cannot  be  deemed  valid,  until  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  particular  ejrperi- 
erwc.  However,  the  gencnU  m*tructions  given 
by  the  author  of  this  work  with  reference  to  thu 
diet  of  dyspeptii:  perwn.f»  may  be  considered  as 
good  and  valuable,] 

Proper  temperattire  and  clothing  are  also  sub- 
jeietfl  of  some  importance  ;  but,  as  we  shall  have 
oceaaion  to  enlarge  u^vofi  these,  more  par  tic  n- 
Lafly  when  ireatm|F  of  phthisis,  [  ishall  ouly  ob- 
serve at  present,  that  the  feet  and  chest  ahould 
bo  kept  especially  warm,  and  that  all  extremes 
of  hnal  ana  cold  «hould  be  aedalously-  avoided  ; 
a  general  glow  oq  the  surface,  when  produced 
by  e|[#Teiae,  will  be  advantageous,  bnt  it  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  much  scnsibln 
pcpspiration,  as  this  might  tenuinate  in  a  debiii- 
ifkWng  chilL  And  where  lb©  languor  is  so  ei- 
treme  u  to  prarent  exercise  abrofid,  that  of  a 
swng  or  Toeking'-hoTso  may  be  had  recotitse  to 
at  IbOine ;  or  where  these  cannot  be  endttred* 
that  of  gener^  friction^  in  any  of  the  miiUiphed 
forfiits  tiow  in  use,  and  espocially  friction  of  the 
•tornach  ar.d  belly ^  may  be  ol^en  employed  as  an 
adyiLntsgeonR  sulistftuie.  Every  tender  mother 
ts  well  ncquainletl  with  the  benefit  of  such  am 


eztemal  stimulant  to  her  infant ;  ami  when  j> 
diciotisly  applied^  it  may  often  be  rendered  so  to 
an  adnlt  in  cases  of  great  dyspeptic  l&iigoor  and 
weakness. 

[In  the  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  oft 
chronic  indMnmaiian  and  otcemtion  of  the  stoia 
acb  are  many  judicious  observations  on  dyt« 
pepsy.  From  tlie  facts  there  relatedi  il  ftpp^»liff 
that  the  above  dangerous  affeclion^  > 
acb  may  exist  with  much  diversity  ^  i 
These  may  be  severe,  and  indicatiu-  ...  ,-..  jmj,j* 
diseaset  or  they  miiy  be  euch  aSj  wiLJioui  xtry 
great  attention,  are  likely  to  be  considcfcfl  »» 
merely  dyspeptic.  In,  one  case  of  ejtietispve 
malignant  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  wluch  was  under  the  care  of  Dt. 
Chaml:>era,  no  nausea  and  sickness  exi»l<?tJ,  and 
ad  the  i^ymptoms,  mch  as  totiuma,  tenesmi*, 
and  frequent  discharge  of  itmall  Uqttid  bloody 
motions,  seemed  to  indicate  disease  of  the  bow- 
els ;  yet  the  latter  parts  wprc  found  after  death 
very  little  affected.— (jlfci.  Gazcttf.  vol  i .  jk 
63.)     There  may  be  hardness  in  El'  ►fl 

the  stomachy  or  nothing  may  be  di^^  ft 

the  most  attentive  eianiination ;  fnnj  :t  is  iit 
fact  extremely  difficult  to  propose  any  rules  by 
which  chronic  indammalion  of  this  organ  can 
be  distingwiahed  m  its  carher  stages.  It  may 
be  suMpectcd,  when  there  is  cither  permanent 
uneaaincbs  in  the  region  of  tjje  stomach,  or 
pain  recurring  with  regularity  after  meals,  and 
incapable  of  prevention    by  attenti"  '       , 

when  there  is  tenderness  on  prcsaiif 

if  tlie  pain  and  tendernesa  be  slwa)  ii ^ 

a  particular  spot  of  small  extent^  and  ch.^lmrtly 
defined ;  when,  along  with  the  symptoms,  vom- 
iting occurs  at  thort  periods  aher  meab,  aud 
afler  food  of  the  mildest  quality  i  and  when^ 
without  any  urgent  or  defined  sytjiptoms!,  a  pa- 
tient, with  affections  of  the  4tom;»ch,  bei^omes 
progrefisiyely  weakened  and  emaciated^  tit  a 
manner  which  his  aymploms,  if  eonsideied  «• 
merely  dyspeptic,  could  not  account  for  As 
Dr*  Abercrombie  confesses,  however,  nor*  of 
these  symptoms  can  be  depended  U|:«n  ;  mott 
or  alt  of  them  may  exist  in  connexion  with  a 
state  of  the  stomach  which  is  merely  dysjieplic  ; 
and,  under  a  more  serious  fonn,  thi'-^'  •'^'--  "'rl 
fata!ly,  with  every  appeniance  of  c. 
ease,  and  yet  no"  morbid  change  hi  t 

in  the  storaach  or  tieighbouring  ptt«.  Yvi  be 
rightly  urges  the  remembrance  of  the  imjiortant 
pracLjcid  truth,  tiiat  symptoms^  which  at  ftm 
Bight  appear  to  be  merely  dyspeptic,  ofteu  dc- 
petid  Upon  chronic  indammation  of  ih<^  -'  ■- 
When  there  are  grounds  for  this  s 
thinks  that,  though  general  blecdij^^ 
admiMJiible,  much  benefit  may  result  fruin  iiip^ 
cal  bleedings  bbsiera,  issuea,  antittionral  otab^ 
mej^L,  food  of  the  mildeat  kind  and  m  very 
small  quantity,  and  the  avoidance  of  stininli  and 
Ijodily  exertion. — (See  Edinb.  Mt^d.  und  Surg. 
Jmtntftj,  No.  78,  p.  13  ;  atiM>,  Pafh.  and  Praft. 
i?Cjf.  tm  Ditmutt  of  the  Slarnack^  cd.  *i.  p    17.^ 

The  foregoing  ohsemtions  derive  mutli 
finriation  from  ihe  statements  of  Mr  Anin    ,r  , 
—(Resem^y*  info  ike  Cauas^  ^c.  of  the  I'rti*' 
aknt  BiMeiUfs  €f  Indta^  vtA.  i,  183S,  ilo  >     In 
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wBim  climates,  he  says  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  is  a  Tery  com- 
mon form  of  disease  ;  and  it  takes  place  to  a 
neater  or  less  extent  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
mpepsy,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  being  truly 
the  enect  of  sastric  inflanmiation. 

Some  highly  interesting  obserrations  on  this 
subject  were  published  by  Dr.  Armstrong  {Mor- 
bid Anatomy  of  the  Bowels,  Lher,  and  Stom- 
ach, p.  42,  dtc,  Lond.  1828) ;  and,  if  they  be 
correct,  a  part  of  the  difference  in  the  symptoms, 
in  different  cases,  may  in  some  degree  be  ex- 
plained by  the  chronic  inflammation  being  some- 
times situated  in  the  serous,  sometimes  in  the 
mucous  membrane-  of  the  stomach ;  a  topic 
which  will  be  further  noticed  in  treating  of  gas- 
tritis. There  is  something  forcibly  striking  in 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  colour 
of  the  skin  in  most  organic  diseases.  Thus,  in 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lun^  and  elsewhere, 
the  cornea  becomes  more  shining,  and  the  con- 
junctiva more  pearly  and  blanched  than  natural, 
with  a  softness  and  almost  pensiveness  of  ex- 
pression ;  while  the  face  grows  more  and  more 
sharp,  and  the  skin  acquires  a  much  more  deli- 
cate hoe.  In  scirrhus,  the  expression  is  that  of 
more  or  less  solicitude,  and  the  skin  commonly 
has  a  sallow  teint,  like  that  of  the  pale  yellowish 
willow ;  whereas  in  fungus  the  skin  has  neither 
the  delicacy  attendant  on  tubercle,  nor  the  sal- 
lowness  accompanying  scirthus ;  but  it  is  often 
of  a  dull  muddled  white,  almost  resembling  that 
of  tallow,  or  putty.  Some  change  about  the 
face  and  skin  will  frequently  lead  the  experi- 
enced eye  at  once  to  suspect  deep  visceral  de- 
rangement. Without  being  led  away  by  first 
impressions,  however,  the  pathologist  will  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  ventricular  disturb- 
ance and  sallowish  aspect  of  the  sedentary  and 
studious  dyspeptic  with  any  organic  disease  of 
the  stomach;  for,  though  in  him  the  face  be 
**  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  yet 
It  is  most  frequently  an  indication  merely  of  dis- 
oider  which  admits  of  cure,  and  even  if  contin- 
ued, may  not  at  all  shorten  life.^ — {ArmstroHg, 
op.  cit.,  p.  68.)] 

GENUS  VI. 
.  COLICA. 
COUC.    BELLYACHE. 

«BIPlNO  PAIN   IN   TBI   BOWELS,  CHIEFLY  ABOUT 
THE  NAVEL,  WITH  VOMITING  AND  COSTIVENESS. 

Trebb  are  various  diseases  to  which  this 
definition  will  apply  ;   but  which  nevertheless 


*  The  learned  author  and  his  able  editor,  when 
treating  of  dyspepsy,  might  have  enlarged  with 
practical  utility  on  the  gymptomatic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease! which  arises  mainly  from  causes  distinct 
firom  the  seat  and  functions  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dys- 
pepsy occurring  in  females  is  a  deranged  function, 
or  a  disordered  condition  of  the  uterine  system. 
The  close  connexion  between  a  disturbed  state  of 
the  uterine  economy  and  a  diseased  action  of  the 
stomach  is  indeed  well  known ;  but  this  frequent 
eonrce  of  dyspeptic  evil  is  too  dlen  overlooked  or 


differ  from  each  other  in  several  particulars. 
M.  de  Sauvages  thought  these  particulars  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  justify  mm  in  advancing 
each  of  these  complaints  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  under  the  names  of  gastrodynia, 
colica,  rhachialffia,  and  ileus.  Dr.  (Jallen,  how- 
ever, judged  differently  and  more  correctly. 
He  regarded  their  distinctions  as  of  subordinate 
moment,  and  in  their  prominent  symptoms 
traced  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  indicate 
their  being  a  sort  of  natural  tribe  or  family ; 
and  he  has,  consequently,  simplified  them  into 
one  genus  under  the  name  here  adopted  of 
coLiCA.  In  the  ramifications  of  his  species, 
however,  he  seems  a  httle  too  diffuse,  and  he 
has  unnecessarily,  and  somewhat  capricioasly, 
varied  a  few  of  the  ordinsuy  specific  names,  as 
those  of  ILEUS  and  rhachialoia,  which,  for  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  volume  of  Nosology,  are 
here  restored.  In  other  respects,  the  present 
arrangement  does  not  especially  differ  from  Dr. 
Cullen*s  classification.  The  species  that  seem 
fairly  entitled  to  attention  are  the  following  : — 


Colica  Ileus. 

Rhachialgia. 


-  Cibaria. 

-  Flatulenta. 


-  Constipata. 

-  Constncta. 


Iliac  Passion. 

Colic  of  Poictou,  or 

Painter's  Colic. 
Surfeit. 
Wind-Colic. 
Constipated  Colic. 
Constrictive  Colic. 


SPECIES  I. 
COLICA  ILEUS. 
ILIAC  PASSION. 

GRIPING  PAIN,  VOMITING.  AND  COSTIVENESS, 
ACCOMPANIED  WITH  RETRACTION  OP  THE  NA- 
VEL, AND  SPASMS  OP  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE 
BELLT. 

The  name  of  Ileus  {iXtos  or  tiXtoi,  for  it  was 
written  both  ways)  is  entitled  to  veneration,  as 
it  has  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  Greek 
writers,  who  thus  denominated  it,  tither  from 
that  introeusception  or  convolution  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  which  so  often  accompanies  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  is  the  direct  meaning  of  thr 
term  ;  or  from  the  ileum,  or  small  intestine, 
in  which  the  disease  is  principally  or  most 
usually  seated.  Sauvages,  and  nearly  all  the 
continental  writers,  cpntinue  the  term.  Dr. 
Cullen  has  exchanged  it  for  spasmodica,  as  an 
adjunct  to  colica  ;  but  from  the  comment  to  the 
Nosological  Synopsis  just  referred  to,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  j^ained  nothing  hereby,  cither 
in  regard  to  precision  or  elegance. 

The  griping  pain  or  bellyache  in  this  species 
is  very  acute,  and  the  vomiting  is  accompanied 
with  a  discharge,  not  only  of  bile  from  the  duo- 
denum, but  of  stercoraceous  matter  from  the 
large  intestines,  or  of  injections  introduced  into 
the  rectum ;  forcing  their  way  through  the  strong 
muscular  valve  of  the  colon,  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  being  formed  by  a  natural  pro- 
lapse of  the  ileum,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  regurgitation  of  the  feces  into  this  last  intes- 
tine ;  and  evidently  proving  a  powerful  inver- 
sion of  the  peristaltic  action  through  the  whole 
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or  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  iiitestinal  ca- 
nal. While  the  obstinate  costiveness  which 
attends  at  the  same  time,  pretty  clearly  indicates 
a  spasmodic  constriction,  though  rarely  produ- 
cing a  total  occlusion,  of  that  part  of  the  canal 
where  the  pain  is  most  violent,  often,  indeed, 
extending  to  other  parts,  and  even  to  the  bile- 
(lucts.  And  in  this  last  case,  even  where  the 
feres  are  discharged  by  the  mouth,  they  are  un- 
tiiigod  with  bile,  while  all  the  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice supervene.— ^Air/Ao/in,  Hist.  Anat.f  Cent, 
v.,  62 ;  Ephim.  Nat.  Cur.i  Dec.  i.,  Ann.  iv.  v.) 
The  morbid  action  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequcntly 
so  violent  as  to  excite  inflammation  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  intestine  chiefly  affected ; 
and  consequently  to  aggravate  all  the  other 
symptoms. 

And  hence  the  disease  is  presented  to  us  un- 
der the  two  following  varieties : — 

a  Faecosa.  The  vomiting  accompa- 

Stercoraceous  colic,     nicd  with  feces  or  sub- 
stances injected  by  the 
anus. 
0  Inflammatoria.  Accompanied  with  symp- 

Inflammatory  colic,     toms  of  inflammation.* 

The  dissection  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
either  of  these  varieties  has  shown  us,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  that  one  portion  of  the  affected 
intestine,  constringed  and  lessened  in  its  diam- 
eter, has  fallen  into  another  portion  below  it, 
and  thus  produced  what  is  called  an  introsus- 
CBPTION,  or  involution  of  its  coats.  The  fact 
is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  it  will 
readily  explain  the  cause  of  tfio  great  torture 
which  is  often  suffered  under  the  influence  of  this 
grievous  malady.  In  every  case  in  which  the 
intestinal  tube  is  weakened,  there  is  a  very  co- 
pious extrication  of  air,  producing  in  many  in- 
stances a  p.ilpable  distention  of  the  parietes  of 
ihe  abdomen.  In  ileus,  however,  there  is  also, 
OS  we  have   already  observed,   in  conjunction 


"  In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  the  disease  re- 
solves itself  into  three  leading  modifications,  point- 
(h1  out  by  that  able  physician.  Dr.  Abercrombio  :— 

1.  Simple  ileus,  without  any  previous  disease. 

2.  Ileus,  with  previous  disease  of  such  a  nature, 
thiit  it  acts  by  deranging  the  muscular  power, 
without  mechanical  obstruction.  3.  Ileus  with 
mechanical  obstniction. — (See  Pathol,  and  Pract. 
Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  &c.,  p. 
113,  cd.  2.)  Colic  may  he  distinguished  from  en- 
teritis by  the  absence  of  f«ver,  the  pain  being  gen- 
erally relieved  by  pressure,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  quiet  sod  pulse.  However,  in  an 
advanced  stage,  inflammation  may  supervene. 
When  the  symptoms  of  colic  arise  from  a  hernia, 
the  protrusion  will  generally  lead  to  its  detection. 
Many  diseases,  being  accompanied  by  sympathetic 
vomiting,  may  be  nustaken  for  colic.  Renal  or 
biliary  calculi  may  excite  such  vomiting;  but  the 
former  case  i8  characterized  by  nain  in  the  back, 
and  along  the  groins  to  the  testicle  and  thigh,  and 
disorder  of  the  urinary  functions ;  and  the  latter 
by  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  gall  ducts.  Besides, 
m  neitlier  of  the.w  diseases  is  there  the  same  ob- 
stinate constipation  as  in  colic— See  Whiting  and 
Twecdie,  in  Cyclop,  of  Practical  Medicine,  art 
Colic— En. 


with  this,  a  strong  inversion  of  the  peristaltic 
action  operating  from  the  rectum  to  the  stom- 
ach, and  forcing  back  whatever  recrement  or 
other  materials  are  co-acervated  in  any  part  of 
the  intestines.  These,  by  intermixing  with  the 
elastic  vapour  of  the  intestinal  tube,  become 
very  voluminous,  and  distend  it  to  its  utmost 
range  wherever  distention  can  be  accomplished. 
In  one  or  more  parts,  however,  of  its  entire 
length,  we  have  also  seen  that  there  is  a  Tiolent 
spasmodic  constriction,  through  which  the  dis- 
tentive  force  cannot  prevail,  excepting  perhaps 
by  snatches,  or  duj^jng  a  remission  of  t£e  spasm 
The  two  powers  are  hence  broujght  into  immedi 
ate  contact ;  and  while  the  gut  is  in  coDsequeoce 
rigidly  contracted  above,  it  is  widened  almost 
to  bursting  below;  and,  during  the  struggle 
which  ensues,  a  part  of  the  impnsoned  contents 
of  the  expanded  intestine  is  forced  upwards, 
and  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  superior  intes- 
tine at  the  same  time  slides  downward  at  the 
point  of  the  stricture.* 


*  It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  that,  in  a 
fatal  case  of  ileus,  we  generally  find  one  pan  oC 
the  intestine  in  the  state  of  distention,  uid  another 
part  empty  and  collapsed,  presenting  nearly  the 
form  of  a  cord.  However,  he  considers  the  doc- 
trine of  spasm  in  this  subject  entirely  grataitooa. 
The  collapsed  state  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  he 
regards  as  the  natural  state  of  healthy  intestine, 
when  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  adverts  to 
several  facts  to  prove,  that  a  state  of  onifonn  dis- 
tention, with  lividity,  may  occur  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  intestinal  canal,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  obstruction,  and  without  any  part  of  it  beiBg 
in  a  contracted  state.  In  ileus,  the  collapaed  parts, 
he  says,  are  commonly  found  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  the  morbid  appearances,  whether  inflamma- 
tion, lividity,  exudation,  or  pngrcne,  being  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  distended  parts.  Ac- 
cording to  Iir.  Abercrombie*s  views,  ttib  causes  of 
ileus  are  referrible  to  a  primary  diminution,  or  de- 
struction of  the  muscular  power  of  a  portion  of  the 
canal,  and  impediments  t  >  its  action ;  the  cooae- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  n  part,  at  first  healthy, 
becomes  impaired.  Undir  the  effects  of  this  inter- 
ruption, primary  destruction  or  diminution  itf  tba 
muscular  power  of  a  portion  pf  the  intestinal  c^ 
nal  seems  to  take  place  from  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  also  in  enteritis,  where  the  bowel  is  distended, 
without  any  obstruction  in  the  parts  below.  In- 
terruption to  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  canal. 
givhig  rise  to  distention,  and  consequent  impaired 
action  of  the  part  above,  is  exemplihed  in  hernia, 
contraction  and  adhesion  of  the  intestine,  accumu- 
lations of  fecal  or  undigested  matter  in  thoboweU. 
However,  Dr.  Abercrombie  admits,  that,  in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  an  irregular  or  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  canal,  and  that  this  may 
sometimes  prove  the  first  step  in  that  chain  of  de- 
rangement of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  canal, 
which  leads  to  an  attack  of  ileus.  At  the  same 
time,  he  regards  the  doctrine  of  spasm  as  in  a  great 
measure  conjectural.— (Op.  cit.,  p.  149—151.) 
However,  several  good  practitioners  do  not  fdllow 
Dr.  Abercrombie  on  this  subject.  Thus,  Dr.  El- 
liotson  conceives  that  opium  may  frequently  do 
good  by  alleviating  the  spasm. — (Med.  Gazette  for 
1 832-3,  p.  551 .)  The  occ;»sioual  vomiting  of  fecu- 
lent matter  in  colic  api>ears  to  indicate  a  reverasd 
order  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinesi 
Drs.  Whiting  and  Twecdie  ol>serve,  that  altboa|h 
Dr.  Abercrpmbie  calls  in  question  the  spasm  of  tat 
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In  the  midst  of  this  spasmodic  commotion  there 
is  also  another  extraordinary  change  which  has 
been  sometimes  found  to  take  place  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  different  parts  of  the  intestinal 
tube.  For  from  the  urgency  of  the  moving 
power  that  works  upwards,  the  natural  effect  of 
the  gravitating  power  that  works  downwards, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  convoluted  canal  itself  in 
many  parts,  and  its  tightness  from  adhesions  in 
others,  it  has  sometimes  become  twisted  into 
nooses  and  knots  ;  in  which  the  portion  forming 
dn  encircling  cord  or  bridle  has  been  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  produce  strangulation,  and  render 
gangrene  inevitable.*  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
the  spasmodic  action  was  so  extreme,  that  the 
bridle  not  only  produced  strangulation  aad  gan- 
grene, but  cut  through  all  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testine on  the  opposite  side  to  the  mesenterv, 
and  made  an  opening  of  about  an  inch  in  lengtn. 
— (Med.  Ohterv.f  vol.  iv.) 

Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is  more 
danger  in  the  second  variety  than  in  the  first : 
the  symptoms,  if  not  early  opposed,  are  more 
rapid  in  their  progress,  and  gangrene  is  produced 
m  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Yet  when  an  ac- 
tive and  well-discriminated  course  of  treatment 
is  pursued,  the  inflammation  is  very  frequently 
subdued,  and  the  patient  escapes  without  fur- 
ther injury. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  though  ileus  is  no 
aneommon  result  both  of  introsusception  and 
inflammation,  it  sometimes  takes  place  without 
either  of  them,  or  at  least  without  intestinal 
pain  or  other  manifest  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion or  spasm ;  for  which  we  have  the  authority 
of  Stoll  {Ratio  Medendi.  viii.,  129),  Haller 
{Cammtnt.  ,Nova.  GoUing.,  viii.,  1),  and  Mor- 
gagni.t  Even  where  inflammation  exists,  it  is 
not  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  en- 
teritis, by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  that  accompanies  it,  the  dimi- 
nution of  pain  which  ensues  upon  pressing  the 
abdomen,t  and  the  small  degree  of  fever  which 


nmscular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  proved  this  point ;  he  has,  however, 
made  it  clear,  that  in  many  instances  where  colic 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  some  pArt  of  the  bowels,  it  ought  to 
have  been  referred  to  another  cause. — Cyclop,  of 
Pnctical  Medicine,  art.  Colic— Ed. 

♦  M^m.  de  TAcad.  Royalc,  ixiii.  par  M.  de  la 
Peyronie.  Also  several  cases  in  Abercrombie's 
PathoL  and  Pract.  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  p.  119—125,  2d  edit— Ed. 

t  De  Sedibus,  &c.  xxxv.,  19,21,  23.  In  one  fa- 
tal case,  noticed  by  Dr.  Abercrombic,  the  only 
dianges  found  on  dissection  were,  a  softened  s'tate 
of  apart  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  a  great 
and  uniform  distention  of  the  small  intestine,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  inflammation.— Eo. 

t  Some  examples  on  record  do  not  correspond 
to  tUSs  account ;  thus,  in  one  case  relatc^d  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  the  pam  usu  increased  by  pressure 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  even  be- 
fore any  mflammation  can  be  supposed  to  have 
existed;  and,  after  death,  mcrelv  a  superficial 
blush  of  vivid  redness  was  noticed,  without  any 
appearance  of  exudation.— See  PathoL  and  Prac- 
tSul  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c., 
pulH,  ed.2.-ED. 


is  present,  compared  with  that  by  which  enteri- 
tis is  usually  characterized. 

*Both  varieties  of  ileus  are  apt  to  run  into  each 
other,  and  the  disease  assumes  the  first  or  the 
second  form  from  the  patienfs  idiosyncrasy,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  organs  affected  at  the 
time  of  the  onset,  the  temperament  of  the  sea- 
son, or  some  other  adventitious  circumstance. 
The  causes,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  are 
alike,  and  very  numerous.  The  more  common 
are,  acrid,  cold,  or  indigestible  esculents ;  cold 
beverages  on  a  heated  stomach  ;  catching  cold 
in  the  feet  or  abdomen  ;  exposure  to  wet  du- 
ring the  flow  of  the  catamenia  ;  unalimentary 
substances  swallowed  through  bravado  or  by 
mistake,  as  knives,  metallic  money,  or  pieces 
of  glass,  plum,  cherry,  or  other  fruit  stones  ;  an 
excessive  flow  of  bile  probably  of  bad  quality  ; 
worms ;  drastic  purgatives  in  an  over-dose,  as 
scammony,  black  hellebore,  and  colocynth  ;  cal- 
culous or  other  balls  congested  in  the  intestines 
and  obstructing  their  passage,  as  scybala,  be- 
zoards,  biliary  calculi,  and  indurated  feces ;  vio- 
lent passions,  or  other  emotions  of  the  mind,  as 
extreme  rage  or  terror  %  introsusception,  a  di- 
minished capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
sciixhus  or  cancerous  tumours,  from  internal 
hernia,*  from  an  ossification,  callosity,  stricture, 
or  coalescence  of  its  internal  tunic,  [or  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  sometimes  pass  that  portion  of  the  ca- 
nal which  lies  near  the  situation  of  a  previous 
artificial  anus.t]  It  is  also  at  times  a  conse- 
quence of  transferred  gout  or  rheumatism. 

In  the  treatthcnt  of  iliac  passion,  whenever 
there  is  inflammation,  or  a  decided  tendencv 
towards  it,  evidenced  by  shivering  or  a  full 
pulse,  blood  should  be  taken  freely,  and  even 
repeatedly,  from  the  arm,  whether  the  patient 
be  of  a  strong,  robust,  or  of  a  delicate  and 
weakly  constitution.  It  is  a  practice,  indeed, 
recommended  generally  by  many  writers  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  even  where  no 
inflammatory  action  exists,  with  a  view  oi  relax- 
ing the  spasmodic  constriction ;  but,  in  these 
cases,  it  is  not  absolutely  called  for,  and,  where 
the  habit  is  weakly,  is  likely  to  produce  more 
harm  than  good.^ 


*  On  the  autopsy  of  a  case  of  ileus  terminating 

L enteritis.  Dr.  Francis  observed  a  remarkable 
iation  from  the  normal  structure ;  a  portion  of 
intestine  extended  from  the  ileum  to  the  umbilicus, 
forming  a  diverticulum  of  the  ileum.  For  the  de- 
tails of  this  curious  case,  with  a  plate,  see  Am, 
Med.  and  Phil,  Reg.  vol.  i.,  p.  38.— D. 

t  See  Abercrombie,  op.  cit.,p.  126. — Ed. 

X  Ileus  sometimes  terminates  in  inflammation : 
this  is  one  important  reason  for  bleeAg,  when 
not  forbidden  by*  the  patient's  age,  or  the  state  of 
his  constitution.  Besides  this  obvious  fact.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  believes  there  is  a  modification  of  the 
disease,  depending  upon  inflammation  limited  to 
the  muscular  coat ;  here  also  blood-letting  seems 
to  him  an  important  remedy  ;  and  the  fact  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  practical  man,  that  the  relief  is 
oiten  so  immediate,  that  there  is  no  time  to  raise 
the  patient  out  of  l>ed,  or  scarcely  to  tie  up  the 
arm,  before  coipplete  evacuation  takes  place.— 
(Abercrombie,  op.  cit.,  p.  159.)    The  best  modem 
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The  two  itetl  pints  ta  b«  Ahaed  ac  are,  ft 
rtmidval  of  ihr  ^npirig  or  Bpasmodic  p%in,  suttt 
y  tBatoratiiAri  u(  thv  ujlestineK,  frdm  a  stat€r  Df 
invtfrti^d  ucLion,  tu  iheir  priopei  periatalLJC  mo 
Mon  ;  und  htirihy  a  reBuhitiaiiofthe  co»tivenes«. 

Vor  (lie  lira  I,  iiutnid  heat  in  the  form  of  » 
wsrin  buK  wsinti  fompnlations,  and  iwiimi  atid 
copious  clysters^  iLllbrd  ii  ralional  chance  of  suc^ 
€eaa.  Tht?  ivLut  ihould  bo  rendered  cmolHp^nt 
by  a  flolutioii  of  oil*,  and  moderately  loa/led  with 
puTgativpffj  m  lh»S  both  inteationfl  of  curi* 
rnay  be  earned  forward  at  the  sflme  lime,  In 
combiiialioo  wtih  ihesef  opium  may  also  be 
tried  I  and  Tarious  other  narcolics ;  and  espe- 
cially the  Qxlracl  of  hyoflcyaiuufi,  which  In  many 
itntances  eviucns  an  aperient  as  well  a«  uar- 
eotie  power  [The  mtrodui^tioni  of  tobacco- 
smoke»  Of  tlie  infusion  of  tbo  plant  into  the  rcc* 
tuiii»  iH  frf'qsiently  of  wtr^ke.  Dr.  Abercrouibie 
rey^rds  the  tobficco  injection  as  the  iwmcdy  of 
Uii>st  gencmi  utility  in  all  forma  and  liages  of 
ilru» :  fifteen  grdina  are  to  be  infused  for  ten 
TiLLnot^tt  in  six  ounce*  of  boiUng  water  ;  and  im 
hour  after  the  injection  of  this  quantity,  if  no 
effect  h^  been  produc^^d,  Iwerjty  grains  may  W 
infa*ed,  and  then  pwer  tried  ;  and  bo  oh,  utilji 
shght  ^ddines^  arid  muaeular  relajcation  4h<7w 
that  tbe  peculiar  action  of  thi*  narcotic  is  taViug 
olace.  If  tbo  case  ahould  not  now  yield  aperd- 
ily,  Dr.  Abercrombie  recotttmends  the  clyftler  to 
be  repeated  every  bour*  or  every  two'  hours. 
With  tbJ6  meati»  be  associatea  full  doj^efl  of 
mild  purgniivciA,  sucb  aa  aloe*  and  hyo^y^tnuB, 
every  liour  or  two.  Also,  if  the  pairent  be  of 
A  full  habitf  the  pul&e  be  rising,  and  a  fixed  pain 
or  tenderD€Ba  be  coinpkmed  of  in  any  p&rt  of 
tbo  abdomen,  Dr,  Abercrombio  has  lecourse 
to  one  or  two  bleedings— (^ejrea re A^  mi  Du- 
tii&iM  of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  p.  15&,  ed.  2)]  If 
thtj  opium  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  linctttre^ 
the  duse  should  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  bundred 
aiit!  twenty  drops  in  an  injection  of  four  onncea 
0i  wartu  olive-oiL  If  b70iicyamu8  be  had  re- 
eounse  to,  we  may  safely  use  either  the  seeds 
or  the  eitract  ;  about  four  or  five  erains  of  the 
fonner,  and  ten  of  Ihe  latter,  may  oe  added  to 
each  injection.  Clysters  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  poppy -heada  bavealao  frequefill>*been  found 
highly  beneiiciflL*  And  to  tbrad  ihould  suc- 
ceed tho  application  of  stimulants  tu  the  Uellyt 
as  ammonia,  or  blister*.  Sir  John  Fnngta 
ff peaks  highly  of  the  latter,  and  not  withool  rt^a- 
son ;  tot^  if  made  sufficiently  large  lo  be  aetlYe, 
thoy  often  succeed,  not  only  in  qiuoting  the 
ipftsm,  but  in  obtaining  evae nations,  aller  in- 
jectioiw,  purgatJToa  by  the  mouth,  fomentatioiis, 
and  opiate  have  been  tried  without  ofTect. 

%- ^  — 

pbyakiana  oertatnly  seem  to  be  more  in  favour  of 
reneMKtion  than  Hr.  Good.— Eo, 

*  Colie  mav  anse  fiom  hanlened  f^ces  in  the 
rectam,  and  hence  another  reason,  very  pmperjy 
tttiisl^  upon  by  Dr.  EHiotiion,  for  the  in^anahk 
use  of  a  clyster,  who  prefers  one  composed  of 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  blended  with  a 
pmt  of  tfniel  OT  other  fiutd.  Sometimefi  the  re- 
moval of  kidurated  feces  from  the  bowel  with  the 
handle  of  a  spoon  liecomes  nec»»ary.— See  Lect. 
in  Med*  QaieHe.  for  1 83-i-3  ^  p.  351 .— E  o. 


Ptirgatives  for  the  second  inlenhnn,  and  com 
bined  with  antbipasmodit^*,  si  vf'  man- 

ner, b6  stteniptpd  by  the  n  ^b  tii* 

V  oniiting  is  i^o  mi' t  i  me£  so  m  l  t-  ?  ■>  a  *  m  l  ■  j  1 1  l  we  csiA 
get   little  or  nothing  to  stay  on  the    «totnftdL 
But  the   attempt  must  be  fnride,  afid  steadily 
persevered  in.     Calomel,  m  fret^  done*  of  bImjuI 
four  grains  to  a  dose,  will  usually  be  fouTid  tht 
best  aperient  medicine,     h  occuptrs  ibe  wmalt- 
eslspfice,  imd  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  bns  the  fair> 
cat  chance  of  being   retained.      It  rrpralediy 
rejected,*  it  must  be  combined   wrth   oprum, 
which  nevenheless ha*  a  tendency  in  n  r,«fi!  if* 
action  \  but  as  the  opiiim  may   ' 
spasm  and  dimifiish  the  pain,  kw^ 
be  fonid  a  useful  adjunct^  and  a  gi^iu  or  iwa 
of  it  may  bo  given  every  six  hours,     Oalomd, 
however,  ihoiigti  sure,  is  dow  in  it  -   - 
and  should  ht-nte,  where  the  flton^ 
it,  be  united  with  some  other  and 
ncnl.     Of  these  the  neutral   salt's 
Bwer  beat ;  but  if  they  caimot  be   i 
must    exchange  them  for  tart  rati?   ui   p^uuj^, 
which  is  lesa  likely  to  be  tlirown  back     It  it 
seldom  that  the  drastic  pnrptivt-  ' 

ommi'tided  ;  hecausef  if  ihcy  do 
they  arc  »pt  to  excite  iiiAammai.^ ..  . 
does  not  exist,  and  to  increase  it  ii^here  it 

[One  modihcation  of  deus  yields  to*  fn 
of  opium  sooner  than  to  any  other  ifij^in,.  hi 
Such  case  seema  to  Dr.  AbeTcro«*bt«  fofi  <  r 
p.  160)  to  be  chiefly  charactenzetM^ 
oi  violent  tormina,  and,  if  these    i 

nied  by  frequency  of  pulse,  and  lu- ..  y 

tendemesH,  be  deems  a  free  bleeding,  iu]lo\i«it 
by  nn  opiate,   a  successful   pracuce,     A(  li** 
same  time,   he   expresses  a  preference    '      ' 
treatment  with  tobacco  injections,  ao  gf 
fiiifer  than  the  employment  of  opiatci  J 

The  relief  dcriired  from  the  symptocn  of  toni' 
iting  baa  led  some  practitioners  »'^   *..^  .  .- 
emcLics  ;  but  the  benefit  hence  obt 
transient     I  do  not  mean  to  say  th. 
never  been  serviceable  ;  but  they  cannot  tm 
bed   upon  except  in  special   casef,  and 
oftentimes  aggravated  ine  spasm, 

Dr,  Cullen,  on  the  advice  of  De  Haen»  rec- 
ommends o  stream  of  warm  water  to  ^      '^  -    m 
forcibly  and  wnh  a  proper  syringe 
turn,  so  thui  it  mivy  play  like  WhU 
engine  upon  the  constricted  portion  of  th^ 
tine;  and  declares  that  he  has  found  tti.:   ; 
edy  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  etirectusl.|:     W  Jitn 

•  in  cAios  where  purgaLiYea  have  h  #  i.  t^ r.^t 

by  vmiiitinif,  a  small  portion  of  the  r 
removed  by  a  bhster ;  after  which,  Hi 
ofoneortvfo  drops  ofcroton-oil  to  tJjr  pan,  \st\\ 
commonly  purge— ^D, 

t  Dr.  ElUotson  does  not  neem  IoIm'  Int]m5r1it«.1 
liy  ihia  df^trine ;  for,  after  gjvirtg  srn? 
cnlmiid,,  nod  finding  that  Ibiimediri' 
Ihr -,rjim:i,ii    ^f  i.fs.srnSfs  a  strong  li  .t 

alt*.    InoTi- 
i:  .  dropofeni  v 

hinar   ■•  •■  dMired  effet'l  hv^il  lu-rn 

prodiK  1,  p.5fi6.— En. 

X  1*>  i  ijcal  Joiimal  is  a  raae,  tjj 

which  Lbtj  million  ^  the  inti^ftines  with  comiooQ 
air  favo  luUer— El>. 


Owe.  Vt— Sra.  2.] 
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the  ordinary  means,  and  particularly  those  of 
warm  injections  and  the  warm  bath  fail,  some 
practitioners  hsTO  been  courageous  enough  to 
try  cold  applications  both  external  and  internal. 
Sir  Georffe  Baker  tells  us,  that  a  physician  of 
credit  informed  him  he  had  once  prescribed 
the  cold  bath  with  success.  And  Citois  affirms, 
that,  in  several  species  of  colic,  this  was  his 
constant  practice,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
and  calls  upon  all  his  fellow-citizens  to  attest, 
that  most  of  his  patients  thus  treated  had  been 
restored  to  health.*  Saccassani  relates  {Epist 
V.  Holler,  BM,  Med.,  Pr.  iii.,  p.  601)  the  case 
of  a  person  instantly  cured  by  drinking  a  large 
draught  of  cold  water.  Zacutus  Lusitanus 
narrates  the  history  of  a  patient  who  speedily 
ffot  well  by  being  rolled  in  snow. — {Prax.  Adm., 
ub.  ii.,  ofcis.  S3.)  But  these  are  extreme  in- 
stances; and,  notwithstanding  an  occssional 
success,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
It  will  prove  most  effectual  where  the  colic  is 
accompanied  with,  or  produced  by,  hysteria. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  too  violent  doses  of  drastic  purga- 
tives, warm  stimulants,  as  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  even  brandy  {Closshu,  obs.  27^  have  been 
taken  with  ^at  advantage. 

Dr.  Percival,  Dr.  Warren,  and  various  other 
writers,  upon  their  authority,  advise  that  the 
antispasmodic  plan,  whether  by  the  stomach  or 
the  rectum,  or  both,  should  take  the  lead,  and 
the  purgative  plan  follow.  This  will  always  be 
fraud  the  proper  order  in  attacking  the  painter's 
colic  :  but  we  should  lose  much  important  time, 
and  often  allow  the  inflammatory  symptoms  to 
get  fatally  ahead,  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  as  a 
general  rule  in  iliac  passion ;  in  which  the 
symptoms,  if  not  more  dangerous,  are  more 
urgent,  and  demand  a  more  rapid  march  of 
treatment  [After  the  explanation  given  of  the 
numerous  and  very  different  circumstances  ex- 
citjng  or  accompanying  ileus,  it  requires  but  a 
•tight  effort  of  the  understanding  to  know  that 
the  treatment  ought  not  to  be  conducted  in 
any  particular  way  in  every  example  of  the  dis- 
order. Hence  Dr.  Abercrombie  points  out  three 
varieties  of  ileus :  one  case,  characterized  by 
obatmate  costiveness,  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
and  considerable  genera]  uneasiness,  but  without 
Kendemess,  or  much  acute  suffering.  Another 
case,  where  the  same  symptoms  are  combined 
with  fixed  pain  and  tenderness,  referred  to  a 
defined  space  on  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  A 
third  case  with  violent  attacks  of  tormina,  oc- 
curring in  patoxysms,  like  the  strong  impulse 
downwards  from  the  action  of  a  drastic  put^- 
five— the  action  proceeding  to  a  certain  poyit. 


•  F.  Citesii  Opuscula  Bledica,  p.  215.  "  When 
every  thing  has  railed,  I  have  known  this  affection 
d  toe  boweb  overcome  by  taking  the  patient  out 
d  bed,  and  daahing  two  or  three  pails  of  coU  wa- 
tar  npon  the  abdomen."— <Professor  Elliotson's 
Lectonw,  Med.  Oaz.,  1S3S-3,  p.  551.)    Dr.  Aber- 


I  repeatedly  tried  the  method  of  raising 
the  patient  into  a  stsinding  posture,  and  dashinff 
cold  water  about  his  legs;  bnt  no  benefit  resulted 
ftona  it—<PatlMiL  and  Practical  Researches  on 
Diseaatiof  the  Stomach,  dee^  p.  lao^ed.  2.)— Ed. 
VoIm  I.— H  ^ 


there  stopping,  and  becoming  inverted,  followed 
by  vmnitmg,  the  vomiting  often  feculent.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  thinks  that  these  distinctions  seem 
to  denote  the  propriety  of  differences  of  treat- 
ment, according  pB  the  s3rmptoms  may  indicate 
a  deficient  action  in  the  canal,  or  one  in  which 
there  is  violent  action  limited  to  a  certain  part 
of  it,  though  ineffectual  for  overcoming  a  de- 
rangement which  exists  in  a  lower  portion  of 
the  tube.  The  practical  application  of  the  dis- 
tinction refers  cniefly  to  the  use  of  purgatives 
in  ileus.  '*  There  are  some  cases,"  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie  (op.  cit.  p.  158),  "  which  yield  at 
first  to  a  powerful  purgative ;  and  others,  in 
which  an  active  purgative  is  .highly  and  deci- 
dedly injurious.  A  large  dose  of  calomel  will 
frequently  settle  the  stomach  and  move  the 
bowels  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  best 
practice  in  general  is  the  repetition,  at  short  in- 
tervals, of  moderate  doses  of  miki  medicine, 
such  as  aloes  combined  with  hyoscyamus.  The 
peculiar  and  intricate  character  of  the  disease 
appeara  very  remarkable  from  the  fact,  familiar 
to  every  practical  man,  that  there  are  cases 
which  yield  to  a  full  dose  of  opium,  after  the 
most  active  purgatives  have  been  tried  in 
vain."]* 


SPECIES  II. 

COLICA  RHACHIALGIA. 

COLIC  OF  POICTOU.    PAINTER!^ 

COLIC,    DEVONSHIRE  COUC. 

THE  PAIN  AT  FItST  DULL  AND  RSMITTING  ;  BUT 
PROORESSIVBLY  GROWING  MORR  VIOLENT  AND 
CONTINUED:  EXTENDI  NO  TO  THE  BACK  AND 
ARMS,    AND   AT    LAST   PRODUCINO    PARALYSIS. 

From  the  pains  striking  through  to  the  back, 
Astruc  firat  distinguished  this  species  by  the 
name  of  Rhachialoia  (^ax*<^(<>)>  literally, 
"  back-bone-ache,  or  spine-ache ;"  and  as  the 
term  is  highly  expressive,  and  has  been  contin- 
ued by  most  of  the  continental  writera,  it  is  re- 
tained as  a  specific  name  in  the  arrangement 
before  us,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  drop- 
ped, or  varied,  or  exchanged  for  some  other,  by 
several  writers  of  our  own  country. t 

The  pain  is  most  commonly  seated,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  attack,  at  the  pit 
of •  the  stomach.  It  is  at  firat  dull,  but  gradu- 
ally grows  more  severe ;  and,  as  it  increases, 
extends  upwards  to  the  arms,  and  downwards 
to  the  navel,  back,  k>ins,  rectum,  and  bladder ; 


*  Dr.  Eberle  mentions  {Practice of  Mediemeyyo\. 
iL,  p.  338)  a  case  of  ileus,  in  which  several  inches 
of  the  intestine  sloughed  off,  and  passed  away  by 
stool.  New  adhesions  formed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. In  the  same  work  we  find  a  reference 
to  a  case,  where,  '*  other  remedies  fiuling,  the 
Cesarean  operation  was  performed,  the  invagin- 
ated  intestine  drawn  out,  and  a  perfect  cure  ob- 
tained."—D. 

t  According  to  Dr.  Monro,  the  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  painter's  colic  are,  the  acute  twist- 
ing pain  about  the  navel,  not  increased  by  pres- 
sure ;  the  dragging  inwards  and  hard  feel  ot  the 
abdominal  panetes ;  tenesmus;  and  obstinate  coi 
tiveness.— Morbi  Anat.  of  Human  Gullet,  dec,  p. 
24e.— Ed. 
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and  &«qaeiiilj  to  the  thighs  and  tegK.  From 
the  navd  it  tomctimes  slioots  with  io  much  vio- 
lence to  e&ch  ajde»  thai  the  patient  feel^  and 
ao  eicpreftBefl  bunAelff  as  if  some  person  were 
cutting  him  in  two-  Almoej^  all  the  external 
muHclea  are  rendered  sore  by  the  ejesu  Tiolenee 
of  the  pain,  as  though  they  had  neen  alfected 
with  rheyitiati»mi  and  can  scarcely  bear  the 
weight  of  the  b&dclothea,  or  Che  ali^teat  touch 
of  a  iinger.  Somatitiuia,  bowever,  the  e«ai  of 
pain  altematea  between  the  stomneh,  which 
nevertheleaif  aa  juai  ohaerved^  it  never  entirely 
quittt  &nd  tho  external  muse  Lea  t  it  is  iriotent  in 
the  stomach,  while  the  lower  bowela  and  the  ex- 
tornal  musclei  ^le  at  eaao ;  or  it  nearly  quits 
iu  hold  on  the  atomach  and  lower  bowels^  and 
ragca  through  the  external  muse  lea.  Sickneis 
ts  an  early  symptom,  aa  well  as  costiveneaa  \ 
ftnd  a«  the  pain  in  the  stomach  increaaos,  the 
siekneaa  ineroaae^  also  ;  even  on  the  second  day 
from  the  attack,  the  retchinga  are  violent,  and 
the  discharge  thrown  up  conaista  of  acrid  alime 
and  ponaceous  bile.  A  momentary  reUef  is 
hereby  UAuatly  obtained^  and  the  patient  flatters 
hiinaelf  that  he  is  about  to  recover.  Too  sc»on, 
however,  does  he  find  himself  diaappomted  :  as 
long  as  the  pain  continues,  the  aajne  morbid 
tiiaUerifl  secreted,  and  thrown  into  the  stomach  ; 
and  the  retchingi  reluni  with  perhaps  accnmu- 
Uted  violence :  or»  if  they  do  not,  their  place 
is  supplied  with  bitter  eructations  and  hiccooghs. 
The  pulse,  notwithatandmg  the  severity  of  the 
!»ul^'rtng9»  is  little  affected  at  Arst^  and  for  &ev- 
<<ral  dsyi  conttnoea  as  quiet  aa  in  health.  After 
ihr  fourth  or  fifth  day,  however,  it  aometimes 
b(>comea  tjuicker,  but  not  always:  and  it  may 
adttiit  of  a  qiieation,  whether  the  acceleration 
bo  not  even  at  thia  period  rather  the  effect  of 
the  medictnea  taken  to  procLire  relief,  than  of 
the  disease  itself. —{Dr.  Wnrroi,  Med.  Traw,, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  7a.)  [The  skin,  though  generally 
cold  and  damp,  is  occasionally  rather  hot ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  tendency  U)  inflamma- 
tion,] The  urine  varies  bo  much  m  different 
individuals  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it- 
[Jn  some  cases,  the  sphmcter  muscles  of  the 
bladder  and  antis  aro  so  contracted,  that  the 
urine  and  feces  con  not  be  voided,  and  a  clyster- 
pipe  ia  difficult  of  introduction.—^'^f*"'''^  £*p 
cit.  p.  1E4€.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
there  ia  generally  a  pain  roond  the  edges  of  the 
feel  and  at  the  extremities  of  tlte  loea,  which 
are  often  red  and  awollen,  snd  to  appearance 
g:outy.  Relieving  sweats  break  forth,  somi^timea 
k'companied  with  an  efflorescence.  About  tlie 
aame  time,  a  griping  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  has  hitberio  been  endured,  and  which  is 
more  easily  beariible,  takes  place,  attended  with 
I  dispsition  to  ^o  to  fttool ;  and  after  large  dts- 
changes  of  variQUs  kinds  of  excrement,  fre- 
i^uently  of  scybala  or  bard  lumpa,  in  ihape  re- 
seroblmg  sheep's  dung,  tuirfther  with  black  and 
dtrt-eoiottred  slime,  occiisionully  mixed  with 
blood,  the  patient  is  perff^ctly  reli<?ved.  After 
ieveral  attacks  of  th^a  disease,  a  paralysis  com- 
monly  affects  the  hn{;^ers,  or  the  whole  hand  and 
fore«arm,  so  that  dm  former  become  contra^ ti^d^ 
and  the  hand,  when  the  arm  i«  c;itendvd  hori- 


ionudly,  hangs  at  a  rijgfat  it^le  to  tlie  mm^  iht 

e]E tensor  muaclea  being  in  both  cases  mine 
paralyzed  than  the  fteiiori.  The  Milaied  Itmh 
a  brink  a  very  much ;  and  the  muaclea  loae  not 
ordy  their  natural  aixe,  but  also  their  naturil 
alructuret  being  converted  into  a  aye ty  enb- 
stance  {Mtmro,  op.  cit.,  p,  S47),  or  a  soft  ptUpi* 

Some  writers  represent  the  bowela  aaexhibiit- 
ing  after  death  a  remarkable  diminution  m  then 
dmmeter ;  aome  have  met  with  tnvaginaiioti* ; 
and  nth  era  have  found  the  bowels  red  and  mote 
or  less  injected.  All  thi^ae  anparancea  avfou 
however,  to  be  accidental,  and  not  to  conaitilatf 
any  essential  part  of  the  disease ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  they  may  exist  without  being  atteoii* 
ed  with  symptoms  of  colic  ;  atid,  in  (he  second, 
persons  dje  of  the  latter  disease,  and  vet  whtn 
their  bodies  are  examined,  no  tnorbid  appeai'- 
ancea  of  the  above  description  can  be  traced 
M.  AndraJ  has  piibliahed  the  details  of  sfivenl 
cases,  in  which  no  vestiges  of  disease  could  br 
detected  in  the  alimentary  canal  alker  tli'^th, 
and  similar  facts  are  recorded  by  M,  Luiiu^ 
Neither  could  M.  Andral  find  any  defect  m  th« 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  and  yet  a^out  d^ 
grees  of  palsy  had  taken  place. +] 

In  a  mild  degree^  and  under  U\e  beait  tbift* 
pemic  plan,  the  diaeaae  catj  seldom  be  remoT«d 
m  less  than  five  or  aix  day  a  ;  hut  if  it  be  violsiilt 
neglected,  or  ill-ireated,  it  will  continue  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  with  now  and  then  t 
truce  for  a  few  days ;  and  will  terminate  in  iht 
above  pecnliar  sort  of  palsy  of  the  upper  cXf* 
tremities;  or  in  death,  preceded  by  deafnMi, 
blindness,  delirium,  or  epileptic  file, ' 

The  remote  cayse  appears  in  almost   ^vi^n- 
in stance  to  be  lead  intrcKluced  into  the  ' 
either  by  the  stomach,  the  luiig$,  or  th« 
and  hence  the  disease  ia  found  ioo^f 
in   those  coantrits,  and  under  \\'.- 
stances,  ijj  which  this  metal  is  mu-  ^ 

or  most  readily  dissolved.    In  the  h<  1 

of  smehing  furnaces,  pigs,  pouHi.,  ,  r 

animals  evince  the  same  coraplainl.     Hiusi,  iMy 


^  Dehaen  gives  a  remarkable  instil.  it- 

eningof  the  nmacfes  in  a  person  wh 
ed  by  paralysis  of  iho  upper  extrf  ni. 
qnenco  of  colica  rhnchialj^ia.    The  tn  *■ 

limbs,  though  capable  of  sUyht  coiii. 
converted  into  a  substance  as  soft  aw  jmip      Aurr 
the  removal  of  the  paralysis,  they  rceovered  ihcii 
usual  conaistentie.    Barthese  mpntTon^   u  va%v  in 
which,  under  eJmikr  circumsr.  ■: 

toid  muscles  were  softened  in  i 

nary  deRree;  but  returned  to  t , . .., : 

tiun  after  the  paralysis  had  bet»n  cureti,  ll  is  weU 
known  to  pathologiita.  that,  wh^^n  th*'  nuiNrt<^  i»f 
animal  hfe  hnv*  been  Ion jj  in  :s '  ' 

they  always  ^row  pale^  and  In 
ne*s.— See  A  ndral .  A  nat ,  Psliii  > ; 

t  See  Andral,  Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  li.,  ] 
says  tbia  distii^ffuished  pathologist,  '  r 

fact  established  in  medicine,  it  is^  i  I 

cobc  is  no<  an  inflammation/*    FFp  i  ■  j 

be  a  neurosis,  in  which  the  apinul  hi 
domtn&l  plexus  of  the  great 
are  affrctwl     He  refert  the  C'  i 

an  annihilation  of  the  contract i;<  i 

trsijnr*,  of  s  siispenaioti  of  lluuf  iuuci>iiji  msutv 
turn.— {tJhmque  Mkl,  t  iv.,  p.  506,)— Eo» 
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in  Poictoa  tnd  Devonshire,  in- which  lead  was 
fonnerl^r  empic^ed  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  the 
weak  wines  and  ciders  for  which  these  provinces 
are  celebrated,  it  was  at  one  time  so  common 
as  to  obtain  the  name  of«Devonshire  colic,  and 
colic  of  Poictoa.  And  hence  house-painters, 
whose  occupation  leads  them  to  a  constant  use 
of  lead,  and  who  are  often  too  little  attentive  to 
personal  cleanliness,  are  to  the  present  hoar  so 
/requently  affected  by  it,  as  to  give  it  the  still 
more  general  name  of  painter's  colic.  Plumb- 
ers, potters,  glaxiers,  workers  in  glass,  gilders, 
chymista,  miners,  and  printers,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, exposed  to  its  attack,  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  lead  contained  in  the  materials  they  are 
continually  handling.  I  attended  some  years 
ago  a  printer,  who  had  several  times  been  af- 
flicted with  this  disease,  but  had  fortunately  re- 
covered from  every  attack,  though  each  return 
proved  severer  than  the  preceding.  The  cause 
nad  never  been  suspected  till  I  pointed  it  out  to 
him,  by  inquiring  whether,  after  leaving  the 
printing-office,  he  was  careful  to  wash  his  hands 
before  he  sat  down  to  his  meals ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  never  been  put  upon  bis 
guard  on  this  subject,  and  had,  therefore,  never 
attended  to  it.  I  rigidly  enforced  upon  hiii  the 
necessity  of  doine  so,  and  he  continued  for  six 
or  seven  years  witnont  the  slightest  return.  At 
this  period  he  again  crew  careless  and  confi- 
dent ;  he  again  suffered,  and  lost  his  life.* 

[Tlie  power  of  lead  to  excite  colic  and  para- 
lysis has  been  long  known,  ihese  effects  having 
been  frequently  traced  to  the  accidental  or  de- 
signed use  of  the  metal  as  medicine,  or  in  the 
food  and  drink.  During  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  when  preparations  of  lead 
used  to  be  given  in  large  doses  medicinally,  the 
colica  pietonum  and  paralysis,  in  their  severest 
forms,,  appear  to  have  been  very  frequent. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  George  Baker  were  published,  that 
the  poison  of  lead  was  suspected  even  to  be  the 
coomion,  much  less  the  exclusive  cause  of  col- 
ica pietonum.  In  countries  where  the  disease 
was  endemic,  it  was  attributed  to  a  free  use  of 
the  sub-acid  wines,  or  other  acidulous  liquors, 
peculiar  to  the  respective  districts  with  which, 
m  iact,  it  was  very  obviously  connected.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  endemic  colic,  called  the 
dry  bellyache,  is  observed  to  be  the  consequence 
of  drinking  freely  of  newly-distilled  rum  :  and 
this  liquor  is  therefore  universally  considered  as 
the  ctauh  of  the  disease.  An<£ral  remariis,  that 
an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  correspondinff  in 
every  respect  to  colica  pietonum,  may  arise  uom 
sodden  and  continual  changes  of  temperature, 
as  happens  at  Madrid ;  and  also  from  causes 
which  primarily  affect  the  nervous  system. 
-*The  origin  of  some  other  cases,"  he  says, 

*  Thediatingnished  Franklin,  originally  a  prin- 
tsr,  first  point«l  out  this  affection  {Phil.  Works, 
vol!  iii.,  p.  399)  as  occasionally  occurring  among 
these  men  of  Utters.  It  would  be  well  for  this 
valuable  class  of  operatives  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  cautions  in  the  text  Cases  of  colica  rhachi- 
algi*  and  of  partial  paralysis  can  sometimes  be 
traced  to  no  otiier  cau»e  —  D  • 

H2 


**  baffles  investigation.  The  positive  reference 
of  this  form  of  colic  in  everv  instance  to  the 
action  of  lead,  seems  therefore  not  qmte  war- 
ranted."* 

Lead,  under  some  modification  or  another,  is 
now  considered  to  be  the  real  cause  of  this  spe- 
cies of  colic.  The  cider  of  Devonshire  pro- 
duced the  disorder  much  more  frequently  and 
extensively  than  that  of  other  counties,  as  of 
Herefordshire  ;  and.  the  wines  of  some  districts 
on  the  continent  excited  the  disease,  when 
similar  wines  of  other  districts  did  not.  Sir 
George  Baker  ascertained,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lead  was  employed  in  several  of  the 
mills,  in  which  the  apples  were  bruised  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider,  to  fasten  the  iron  cranks 
which  connected  the  stone-work.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  in  several  countries  on  the 
continent,  the  practice  of  sweetening  the  wines 
with  litharge,  and  other  preparations  of  lead, 
was  «ufy  common,  and  that,  m  these  districts, 
the  couc  was  particularly  prevalent.  Dr.  Mose- 
ley  was  cautioned  by  Dr.  Menghin,  of  Inspruck, 
to  avoid  all  sweet  wines  whatsoever,  but  par- 
ticularly the  common  Uvem  wines,  upon  the 
road  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Italy.  He  never  de- 
viated from  this  advice  but  once,  at  Viterbo, 
and  then  he  paid  dearly  for  his  indiscretion. — 
{TreeUist  on  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  627.)  Col- 
ica pietonum  is  very  prevalent  in  this  metropo- 
lis and  other  large  towns ;  yet  Dr.  Bateman 
never  saw  an  instance  which  was  not  decidedly 
traced  to  the  operation  of  lead.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  house-painters  and  plumbers,  he  ob- 
serves, have  the  disease  at  some  period  of  their 
lives ;  and,  in  particular  constitutions,  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  lead  will  bring  it  on.  Dr. 
Fothergill  has  recorded  several  cases,  in  which 
it  took  place  in  persons  who  painted  in  water- 
colours,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  pointing  the 
pencil  in  their  mouths.  In  addition  to  uiese 
facts,  it  deserves  notice  that,  in  many  specimens 
of  cider,  which  were  analyzed  by  Sir  G.  Baker, 
a  small  portion  of  lead  was  detected.  And  in 
the  new  rum  of  the  West  Indies,  which  excited 
the  colic  throughout  several  regiments,  while 
others  were  tot^ly  free  from  it.  Dr.  Hunter  dis- 
covered by  analysis  the  presence  of  lead.  After 
a  time,  the  lead  appears  to  be  deposited,  and 
then  the  rum  loses  its  noxious  quahty.l] 

The  question  was  next  started,  and  it  has 
been  started  again  in  our  own  times,  whether 
pure  water,  as  well  as  acid  wine,  be  not  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  lead  in  a  metallic  state  ;  and, 
consequently,  whether  the  community  be  not 
daily  running  a  great  risk  of  being  poisoned  by 
employing  this  metal  in  pumps  and  reservoir*  "* 
The  pubUe  mind  was  for  a  long  time  agitated 
by  this  discussion,  and  Dr.  Pereival  thought  it 
right  to  institute  a  variety  of  nice  experiments  U^ 
allay  the  general  apprehension,  by  showing  that 
pure  water  is  not  in  any  respect  a  solvent  of 


*  See  AndraU  Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.,  p.  210 ;  and 
a  Memoir  by  M.  Pascal,  in  Joum.  de  M6d.  Mill 
taire. 

t  See  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  lii. ;  and  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.,  vol.  V. ;  and  art.  Culica,  in  Rees's  Cyclo- 
paedia. 
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metallae  Je«tl. — {Obit,  and  E£p.  tm  Lead,  1707.) 
Y«t  U  wiift  a  cQursti  htirdly  iiHce&sary,  smce  the 
Jaily  ua«  of  lead  in  WAU<r-cifit«rQs,  by  upwards 
i)t  a  ttiiUioii  of  JiitiJibitanU  in  tbl»  metropoliis, 
without  any  incoiivi?iiieri€0  whatever,  wa»  th«ni 
iiid  stiU  coiitiiiy*'?*  to  bv,  ihe  mo*t  d^isire  and 
«aiL»rJictory  proof  that  can  bp  afl!^c»Td<»f]  of  the 
msoUibnitj  of  metntlic  lead  in  ram  or  river- 
v^Aler^  Even  sfttnniiDe  lotion*  ajpplied  to  ihc 
lurfuce  of  the  body  hvre  mrely,  if  ever,  been 
found  deleterioQai  akhough  these  also  were  at 
one  time  sUBpected  of  being  highly  miBchievoui!. 
The  J  may  perhaps  prove  so  in  a  few  iin^lar 
idioftyncrnsiei,  but  the'y  do  not  affect  mankind  in 
^neraL 

Lead,  however,  to  miiitJtely  divided  aa  to  im- 
pegnate  (he  atmoAph«re  with  it4  effluvium,  haa 
Irequentl^  In  id  a  foundation  for  the  diflease. 
But  whptlicf  any  preparntion  under  the  form  of 
cemxHi^  has  proved  injuriout,  I  cannot  under- 
Uk©  W  rty.  The  diieue  haft  certJiinljibcen 
prod  need  by  alceping  m  newly-painted  roomaj 
of  whieh  a  »lriklnff  inatanee  occurn>d  a  few 
years  ago  to  myaelr  The  patient  wii«  a  aui^ 
geon  of  highly  diatinguiahed  ebaracter  in  this 
melropoha.  When  I  saw  him,  at  his  particular 
ref]qeaV  he  had  been  Ul  for  a  fortnight ;  nnd, 
the  cause  not  havmg  been  aLi»pecte4,  hia  com- 

filaint  waa  conceive  J  to  be  ob^nre  and  anoma- 
oua.  Tlie  vyniptomt,  as  ihey  struck  me,  were 
evidently  those  of  rhachialgia  from  lead ;  and 
upon  pointing  out  to  him  my  view  of  the  case, 
f  found  that^  about  a  month  antecedently ^  he 
had  aettt  the  whole  of  hia  family  into  the  coun- 
try, a»  bbi  houie  waa  about  to  undergo  a  thor^ 
ou^h  repair  in  pamtmg,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained at  home,  and  alept  there.  The  cauae 
waa  admitted  and  acted  upon,  but  the  diaeaae 
had  gained  too  much  ground,  and  wa*  immove- 
able ;  hie  apirita  becamn  deeply  dejected,  and 
he  fell  a  aacrlBee  m  about  two  months  from  the 

In  the  Medieo-Chimrfical  Tranaactions  ia  a 
case  communicated  by  Dr.  Badclcy,  in  which 
ibe  ptient,  a  domestic  in  his  own  boune,  lost 
ber  ipeech  and  became  paralytic  from  being  only 
all  hoora  in  a  newly-painted  room,  but  quickly 
recovered  from  both  upon  bemg  removed  ;* 
evidently  proving  the  delete riou a  infltienee  of 
lead  in  a  state  of  vapour ;  and,  at  the  same 
tinje»  that,  in  different  conttuntions^  it  will  show 
itt  effects  upon  difTcrent  organs  or  in  a  difierenl 
manner. 

Sir  George  Baker  avierts,  that  he  baa  known 
the  diaease  originate  from  minute  corpuscles 
tbmwn  off  from  the  clothes  which  huve  been 
worn  hy  plumfjern  whiJe  at  work— {£V,<rty  em 
fh£  Endtmiid  Caiie  m  DtvonMhirt^  1763  )  And 
in  corroboration  of  thi*  remark^  Dr.  Keynotd& 
obaervcd,  when  be  was  physician  to  St.  Thoin' 
Ai^a  Hospital,  that  the  eohc  of  all  the  workers 
in  lead  frequently  returned,  under  any  manage- 
mtat  whatever,  while  Uiey  were  allowed  to  wear 
kll«  elolhea  in  which  lliey  had  b««ii  aocuitoni#»d 
to  labour :  on  which  aceoiinl  euch  cbthca  were 

•  Vol  it;  p.  ^a.  »ee  alio  8«giiin,  Annalee 
de  Chto^,  lujrriii.,  £€3. 


never  auflered  to  lie  on  the  patient *a  bwl.  Sm^ 
tin  (Mtmorah^  p.  Ulj  was  a  witness  of  lh# 
lame  effect  from  hfii>crmg  up  labourer*'  willeti, 
filled  with  food  for  the  day,  in  pi  i  g- 

nated  with  the  vapoura  of  lead.     A 
ent  author  has  occasionally  rnel  ■■  ** 

stance  SI  of  the  disease  from  an  hahi'  »• 

iH  close  damp  rooms,  filled  with  nrtr  rut 

cotmtred  papers  for  the  emanation  of  £ak» 
white,  whien  tisually  enters  mto  the  eolowr, 
seema  to  have  the  same  pou  "  nr 

being  afTcete^  by  the  ani^ov  r, 

as  that  of  lead  in  a  finely  ai^r  uuniru  ixinLiiic 
state. — {Med.  Tran*,  vol.' iii.,  p.42t).) 

I  have  said  that  pure  water  doe«  not  act  iipou 
tea^l  lu  a  inetanic  form,*  but  while  we  aee  lead 
thus  eaaity  diaintegrated,  ^nd  rediict^d  to  an  oiyde 
or  a  carbonate  by  acid^  existing  in  the  atmth 
sphere,  or  even  hy  the  atmosphere  itsrlC  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  aerated  wa^»~  i- 

ble  of  decompoaing  it  in  a  slight  d'  f 

forming  oiydes  or  salts  that  may  bu  .  , lo 

the  health*     And  hence^  where  lead  is  jt-qitirH 
in  the  form  of  reservoirs  for  waters  of  thi«  ItuMl. 
or  for  culinary  veiseU,  it  should,  by  all  mrAt^ 
be  united  with  tin  in  equal  proportumM,  mm  recoiii' 
men^lH  by  M.  Prout  {Annslfa  dt  f'Aimje,  totn. 
Ivii  ,p.  84),  or  with  a  slight  surphiK  of  the  Intlcr, 
as  proposed  by  M.  V  annuel  in. — {Id  ^  mii.,  p 
340.)     For  first,  tin  is  a  harmless  metal,  as  mri\ 
in  Its  salts  and  ozydes  as  in  its  regulme  »t.ttf!,  at 
least  in  any  quantity  in  which  we  can  contrivn 
it  possible  to  he  swallowed  by  mifttake.     Atid^ 
next,  as  it  in  more  reailiiy  oiydaM-         " 
clo**ef  afRnity  for  all  tbe'acidV  tb-i; 
united  with  the  latter  it  must  con 
away  all  the  acid  it  can  come  m  corn 
detach  every  atom  of  oxygen  whiih 
previously  have  been  united  whh  the  Irad, 

The  paralytic  effect  produc<*d  hy  the  fcr*tiftn  fll 
lead  is  one  of  the  most  fonmi' 
he  encountered  in  the  iheri 
laying  down  which,  our  tir^t  r.  im^.  . 
be  different  from  those  m  the  pr. 
ciei,  eiceptmg  that,  in  an  attent| ' 
the  spasmodic  pain,  opiates  may  be  ^\\\j  -. 
precede  the  use  of  purgatives,     t^^'jhcfi  : 
algtais  attended  with  obstinate  eostivenr 
therefore,  one  would  be  inclined  to  have  rr 
at  once  to  the  most  active  purgatives.     Tju  tyrm^ 
physieians  have   differed,  however,  rehjK^i   ~ 
the  propriety  of  beginning  with  cathartics 
George  Baker  directs  purgatives  ;  Dr,  Darwiri 
wmI  Dr.  Warren  opiates.— <Ziwiflf«id^  vol    tt . 
<iW  Mtd    Tram  ^  vol.  ii  >     Dr    Bateman  wa* 
also  satifltied  that,  whenever  colic  could  be  de- 
cidedly traced  to  the  Ofwration  of  I   ^ '    '  ^t 
effect naj  treriiTnt-nt  is  the   ndinini  ^ 

targe  doi^i?  of  opmm,  and  repeated  it  :.      .  ; 

vals  until  the  pin  Hnd  ?«pasmodic  slririur*'  ar»» 
rcheved,  after  which  ihtr  wwel*  may  m  genejal 
be  eauily  openr^d,  and  the  nu'e  cotn]jh''ted  by 
tonics  and  cordials,— (Art.  Colic*,  HttMU  V^ 

*  Sotiwt  late  cbymteal  analyaet  bate  nhvwn  ihi« 
presence  of  a  mmute  ponion  of  lead  in  wiiai  ti 
termed  pure  spring- waltr,  when  it  haa  bern  |«> 
tained  toi  some  time  in  leaden  pip<^  or  v«s^ 
sell.— D. 
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clop^edm.)  One  of  the  latest  and  best  writers 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Pemberton,  has  recommend- 
ed a  union  of  castor-oil  and  laudanum.  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  generally  succeeded  in  relieving 
colica  pictonum  by  following  Sir  Greorge  Baker's 
practice  ;.  yet  occasionally  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  (mium,  and  thai  too  in  large  doses, 
particularly  when  obstinate  vomiting  occurred. 
Dr.  Pemberton  (On  DUcomu  of  the  Abdominal 
Visceray  states  that  in  some  examples,  opium 
itself  will  act  as  a  purgative,  as  he  supposes, 
*'by  resolving  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
colon,  by  which  the  feces  are  locked  up  between 
its  circular  bands."  And  one  critical  writer 
recommends  A  large  dose  of  opium  with  the  same 
view,  as  after  its  exhibition  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing stools,  he  says,  is  not  great. — {Edm.  Med. 
und  Surr.  Joitm.j  vol.  iii.,  p.  72.)  With  Dr. 
Cheyne,  nowever,  a  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
whether  the  costiveness  be  owing  to  spasm.* 
**  From  the  tormina  we  know  that  there  is  ex- 
ritement  in  some  part  of  the  canal ;  from  the 
vomiting  we  infer  inverted  peristaltic  action ;  but 
from  the  obstruction  we  can  infer  no  more  than 
torpor  of  a  particular  part,  and,  judgin^r  from  the 
symptoms  which  afterward  occur,  this  toqxir 
would  appear  to  be  paralytic."  This  view  of 
the  state  of  the  canal  enables  us,  witliout  the 
aid  of  spasm,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  conceives,  to  un- 
derstand how  benefit  results  from  opium.  His 
plan  is,  to  administer  purgatives  in  the  slighter 
cases,  and  opium  with  purgatives  and  stimula- 
ting clysters  m  the  more  severe  ones.t  Fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  the  warm  bath,  and  emol- 
lient injections  containing  laudaimm,  are  useful 
means;  and  venesection  (See  Gregory^ s  Ele- 
menU  of  Physic^  p.  513, 2d,  edit.),  if  si^s  of  in- 
flammation of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  be 
|iresent.t  In  cases  produced  by  the  vapour  of 
lead,  Orfila  says  {Toxicohgie,  torn,  i.,  p.  65S), 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  abandon- 
ed.] The  paralytic  effect  has  been  attempted 
to  be  subdued  by  the  counteraction  of  other 
metals  introduced  into  the  system  for  this  pur- 
pose :  and  especially  mercury  and  silver.  Both 
Lave,  indeed,  been  given  from  the  commence- 
',  of  the  attack  by  many  practitioners ;  and, 


♦  Dr.  Cheyne*s  opinion  on  this  point  is  corrob- 
orited  by  the  statement  of  Professor  Andral : — 
**  The  bcrwels,"  savs  he,  **  have  been  alleged  to  be 
strongly  contractea  in  the  lead  colic,  and  their 
cavity  much  smaller  than  in  the  natural  state ;  but 
my  own  observations  enable  me  to  declare,  that 
nothing  is  more  incorrect  than  this  assertion." — 
Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii,  p.  119.— Ed. 

t  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  314.  Dr.  EUiotson  does  not 
narticularly  object  to  opium,  provided  it  be  briskly 
followed  up  by  purgatives ;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  answer  equafly  well  by  themselves,  without 
bringing  on  subseauent  costiveness,  which  opium 
is  likely  to  do.  He  begins  with  a  large  dose  of 
calomel  (one  scruple),  anid  then  gives  half  an  ounce 
of  castor-oil  every  two  hours,  until  motions  have 
been  procured.— Ed. 

t  In  one  of  the  earliest  tracts  which  American 
medical  literature  can  boast  of,  Dr.  Cadwallader, 
of  Philadelpbis,  about  the  year  1740,  reconunend- 
e>1  mild  catnartics  and  opiates  for  the  cure  of  this 
dunnler.  instead  of  the  then  popular  practice  by 
drubUcs  of  quicksilver.— D 


as  themselves  relate,  with  ^at  success.  Dr. 
Warren  and  Dr.  Bias  were  m  the  habit  of  per- 
severing in  the  mercurial  process  till  they  ob. 
tained  a  salivation  ;  and  assert  that  they  found 
the  dull  griping  pain  give  way  as  soon  as  this 
was  accompli^ed.  The  silver  employed  in 
rhachialgia  has  usually  been  in  the  form  of  its 
nitrate,  or  lunar  caustic,  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  ffrains  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Dr.  Rob- 
erts has  pubhshed  two  cases  of  a  cure  obtained 
by  this  remedy ;  the  one,  that  of  a  young,  the 
other  of  an  old  man.  The  cases  were  both  of 
considerable  standins,  and  the  joints  of  the 
wrists  were  weak  almost  to  paralysis.  Even 
this  symptom,  however,  yielded  by  degrees. 
The  salt  was  given  from  three  to  five  grains  at 
a  dose,  three  times  a  day,  in  the  form  of.  pills  : 
and  in  the  last  case  five  grains  every  six  hours. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  laxative  as  well 
as  an  antispasmodic  :  so  much  so,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  was  on  this  account  added 
to  the  nitrate  when  given  in  its  most  frequent 
doses. — {Med.  Trans. j  vol.  v.-,  art.  v.) 

In  treating  of  passive  hemorrhage,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  that  whatever  dele- 
terious property  the  acetate  of  lead  may  possess, 
it  is  entirely  removed  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
opium  with  it,  so  as  in  this  state  of  union  to 
become  a  most  valuable  styptic.  It  is  possible 
that,  under  the  form  of  an  acetate,  lead  may  be 
less  injurious  than  under  some  others,  for  it  has 
not  unfrequently  been  given  alone  in  the  same 
complaint  without  any  rhachialgic  pains,  where 
the  bowels  have  been  kept  in  a  soluble  state. 
But  with  opium  every  mischief  seems  effectually 
to  be  guarded  against:  and  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of*opium  upon  lead  in  this  case  should 
induce  us  to  employ  it,  and  that  very  freely,  as 
an  antidote  in  every  case,  and  especially  in  the 
disease  before  us;  and  to  counteract  its  con- 
stringency by  a  union  with  calomel.  This 
rational  practice,  which  has  been  pursued  in  our 
own  country  by  several  physicians,  ever  since 
Dr.  Reynolds  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  corrective  power  of  opium, 
when  combined  with  lead  in  the  case  of  hem- 
orrhage, has  now  for  many  years  been  also  tried 
with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  France,  the  dose  of  opium  has  been  usually 
only  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  every  night ; 
but  in  Spain,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  Real  Academia  Medica  de  Madrid^  a  much 
bolder  and  more  satisfactory  employment  of  this 
medicine  has  been  exhibited  by  a  physician  of 
distinguished  judgment,  Don  Ignacio  de  Luzu- 
riaga,  who  prescribed  a  grain  of  opium  every 
three  houra ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  neces- 
sary to  augment  this  quantity.— (LajJIfrmcrndA 
de  la  Real  Aeadtmia^  dec.,  Madrid,  1796.) 

As  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  a  compound  in- 
soluble in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  al- 
together inert,  M.  Orfila  ingeniously  attempted 
to  reduce  the  acetate  and  otner  preparations  of 
this  metal  to  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  by  giving 
large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  and 
he  thinks  he  hereby  succeeded  in  effecting  a  • 
decomposition  in  the  stomach  of  two  dogs,  upon 
which  he  made  experiments  to  ascertain  this 
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poirjt,  and  in  prodtieing^  aulphAte  of  It^ad  in  Iheir 
ftlCAd.  The  exji^erim^ntft/however,  proved  fatal 
In  bulb  m»tancti»,  though  some  fKirtioiJ  of  siil- 
phiile  of  bad  sp(?ms  to  have  been  formed^  and 
the  death  of  the  Bei^ond  dog  to  hnre  Jteen  ?&- 
tMrded.  A»  the  want  of  coinplete  iuijeoss  maj 
ibe  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  surticiency  of  tiii- 

Ehtinc  acid  in  the  re-agent  employed^  it  would 
e  better  to  try  the  e3t[periment  for  the  future^ 
by  giving  the  purpiivif  s^lt  in  mfusioti  of  roBes, 
or  wny  other  hquid  adequately  charged  with  the 
acid  to  anawFr  ihe  purpose  ;  or  by  a  free  ex- 
hibition of  the  acid  in  a  diluted  state  alone. 

[Alum  was  at  one  time  a  popular  teipedy  for 
pai titer's  colic^  but  it  has  not  mainlained  it* 
,  ground  ;  a  faet  tather  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
I  sulphate  of  magnesi^i,  as  the  merits  of  both  de- 
I  prnd  upon  the  same  chymical  principIeK  Where^ 
.nowever»  the  colic  arisea  from  the  presence  of 
I  recently  swallowed  aceiate  of  lead  \n  the  ali- 
1  iKjentary  canal,  and  not  f«Kn  ab>M>fption  by  the 
skin,  the  method  suggested  by  Orfila,  with  Dr, 
'  Good's  improwment  of  it^  secrns  the  m'wt  ptom- 
I  hiug  of  any  of  the  plans  hitherto  reeottirncndGd 
,  for  counteracting  the  poison  of  lead.  In  cod- 
I'finnation  of  tliia  observation,  the  editor  hfsn 
1  leave  to  rt?iriirid  the  reader  of  a  statemei^t  made 
||iy  Dr.  Paris  {Ph^irmafot.,  vol  i.^  p.  338,  6th 
I  edtt.),  nnmrly,  that  he  has  found,  in  the  treat- 
I  inefit  of  hopinoptysi*,  the  elfects  of  the  acetate 
I  of  lead  quite  inralidaled  by  combt nation  with 
I  limn,  or  by  being  pre^nbed  with  acidulated  in* 
I  fiisLon  of  rosea,  or  with  mull  doeea  of  sulphate 
I  of  magnestaj 

I  The  best  ptjrgativcB,,  where  the  costiveneas 
I  U  Bfiveret  ar*  those  tmpregrjated  wtt|^  the  pnn- 
|i;jpl(^  of  eamphire,  as  the  essential  oilof  turpen- 
Ijiit'  i  and  vffiere  these  fail,  the  oil  of  croton  in 
Tdoses  of  one  or  two  drops  in  the  form  of  pills, 
JDr.  Elljotson  sonietuues  has  reconrae  to  an 
injection  of  three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine 
Vended  vfilh  fluid* 

Two  eases  {Dublm  Moxfttnl  Rf porta ^  toL  iv., 
I  p,  4^^)  of  violent  painter's  colic  eoon  yielded  to 
Jtlie  application  of  tobacco  stiipes  to  the  abdomen, 
I  Ibllowed  by  the  f-^ihibmon  of  cathartic  pills,  with 
Jtrofon-oil,  and  of  n  purgative  clyster.  The  in- 
I  trod  net  ion  of  tobacco-smoke  into  the  rectum  is 
I  proper  in  obstinate  caat-s,  taking  care  not  to 
I  continue  it  too  long  when  the  pulse  and  powers 
Ipf  the  consiimtion  begin  to  mk,  %denha[n 
ftxtols  this  practice  in  high  terms.  Injections 
rbf  an  infusion  of  tobacco  are  said  to  have  been 
I  first  recommended  in  this  disease  by  Lentin.^ 
vfvVfrtt.  riTia  Airem^  miif  grnus,  Jtc.  datLsthali- 
Y»fiAium,  Goiinij^   1779.)  » 

When  all  usual  plans  prove  tinavailing,  tht? 
bowtds  may  sometimeft  be  made  to  act  by  daah'- 
Mlig  cold  water  on  the  legs  and  belly. 

Cohca   rhftchialgia,   besid^'s  being  attended 
wuh  perils  nrising  from  oh»tru<rtton  of  the  in- 
testinal tube,  has  also  anolhpf  "source  of  danijer 
[by  the  inflammalton  of  the  bowfln,  with  which 
It  may  become  joined.    From  bring  a  spasmodic 


*  Dt,  Flint  {Ntw-Enstattti  Joumat)  hM  CiXTCfi  a 
m»£  of  colica  rhacbialjfiB  of  lonif  tlamhiig,  by  the 
ml  of  turf»f>ntinc  ~P. 


«omptAtnt,  aaya  Dr.  Eltiotson,  or  a  paralytk  ( 
of  the  intestines  (as  others  declare),  it  may  t 
come  an  enteritis.  The  lymplomi  are  at  f 
colic ;  the  pain  cornea  and  goes ;  and  tlm 
no  pyrexia  ;  but.  after  a  time,  tendertieap  of  th* 
abdomen*  fever,  and  all  the  marks  of  abdomiod 
iaflammatiun  show  themselves  ;  atid  ukimairJy 
mortification.  Hence  the  oi^casional  neeeaaiti 
for  leeches,  and  venoiection ;  but  unl^s  the 
ob»lructiof*  be  removed,  antiphlogwtic  treaUnent 
will  not  avail] 

Those  who  Imve  bad  tMa  dissaae  are  liable 
for  a  long  time  to  fresh  paroaysma ;  andi  thx 
slightest  ex|>o»urc  to  the  same  cause  will  be 
sure  to  reproduce  i|  ;  yet  the  ajipoarances  to 
ditTerent  persons,  as  well  aLflerwanl  as  dJiriiJi^' 
the  attack,  are  eitremcly  variable,  from  ditft  r- 
ence  of  idioeyncrasy  :  a  correct  idea  of  whteJi 
may  be  best,  perhaps,  obtained  from  Dr.  ^Va^ 
ren's  description  of  thirty-two  domestics  ot  tiiv 
Dtike  of  Newcastle's  family,  then  residmg  *t 
Hanover,  who  were  all  seisied  mih  rhachiafgia, 
after  having  tised,  as  their  common   dritiki  • 
small  white  wine  that  had  been  adulterated  with 
soma  of  the  oirydes  of  lead.     They  weri?  nil!  i' 
tacked  in  the  cominon  way,  ercept  one,  \^ ; ..  ■ 
h rat  assault  wa*  an  epileptic  fit.     llns  .,. 
as  Foon  as  the  pain  in  the  bo  web 
ceeded  to  the  fit  had  cea^edf  had  hl^ 
aflected,  wa*  troubled  with  a  St.  Vitus'*  d«tn:*<, 
and   died   epileptic   in  less   than  a   fortn^iu 
Three  were  feverinh  from  the  beginning  to  th^i' 
end  of  the  disease.     The  rest  were  without 
fever  till  the  fourth  or  Bfth  day^  their  pulse  be- 
coming quicker  as  the  pain  began  to  abate      In 
some  the  mouth  was  made  sore  by  the  acrimonv 
of  the  matter  vomited  up.     Four  fell  into  i 
salivation  for  several  hours  every  day,  and  «iitt 
thai  their  pftin  waa  abated  during  the  Mpiv-mc 
Many  had  profuse  sweats,  and  a  few  an  enij  i-n 
of  red  and  white  pimples  iuit  before  the  di^iiani** 
terminated-    One  was  delirious  during  a  part  nf 
the  time,  but  recovered.     All  relapsed  withm 
four  or  hve  days  after  they  seemed  to  be  euiedu  J 
Some  relapsed  several  times  for  aovcral  ycirt' 
One  only  was  rendered  permanently  paraljlje 
and  costive. — (iJW.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  |j.  86) 

The  most  useful  means  of  guanimff  agamU 
a  paralytic  diathesis,  or  of  removing  3ie  pars- 
lytic  sequel,  where  recourse  can  he  had  to  tavnu 
are  the  Bath  waters.  And  where  thv  ctrcunoK 
stances  of  the  patient  will  not  aUow  him  to  hive 
the  beneit  of  these,  the  tpine  may  bo  advan- 
tageously rubbed  night  attd  morning  with  the 
warm  balsams  or  resins  dissolved  in  spirits  ,* 


*  M,  Ranque,  principal  physician  of  thi?  H^lel 
Dieii  ot  OrTenn*.  in  a  memoir  on  ilie  colic  of 
Poiclon  fin  Archtv.  de  MM.,  Parit,  1SS3),  reeofn- 
mends  cuunicr-irritalion  on  the  abdomen,  by  mcana 
of  a  plaster  contammgeamphire,  thetiacs,  hem* 
lock,  tartsrized  antimony,  &c.  Ho  niha  *¥ery 
pinful  part  with  a  Imimeiil,  composed  of  tlie  t 
Ifluro  cerusin  Jij  ;  ether  aulphuricum,  ly 
eitrract  of  bfillsilnnna,  3ij.  He  alm^  mtmin 
t\*ent¥  drojfs  of  an  ethereal  tmeiure  of  llie  | 
of  belladonna,  and  *  tv,  of  oliire,  or  sweet  L 
oit,  as  a  clyster.  The  loms  are  cctfrnd  .„ 
plaster,  two  thirtis  of  wluch  are  extract  of  belt 
lock,  and  one  tlurd  emplaatrum  pluinbi.^^Eb. 
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and  the  common  lettonttYe  process  of  air,  ex- 
ercise, friction,  and  tonic  medicines  should  at 
the  same  time  be  had  recourse  to,  and  perse- 
vered in  for  maayweeks,  or  even  months,  vrith- 
out  remission.  [The  continued  use  of  aperients 
has  great  effect  in  preventing  a  relapse. — 
{Gregory' 9  EUmtmUf  dec.,  p.  614.)  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  return  of  colica  pictonum  can  never 
be  effectually  prevented,  unless  those  avocations 
and  beverages  are  relinquished  which  exposed 
tiie  patient  to  the  influence  of  the  poisonous 
metal  by  which  the  disease  was  excited.  A 
uainter  should  also  leave  off  the  clothes  in  which 
be  has  been  accustomed  to  work. 

With  respect  to  the  paralytic  affection  of  the 
hand  and  finffers,  Dr.  Pemberton  found  it  much 
benefited  by  keeping  these  parts  extended  on  a 
kind  of  handboard,  splint,  or  battledoor.  Blisters 
have  also  done  ffood.  M.  Msffendie  recommends, 
for  the  removalof  paralysis,  the  use  of  strychnine, 
which  has  been  successfully  tried  by  Dr.  Graves. 
— {Dub.  Hon.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  46.)  It  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  tenth  of  a  grain,  which 
may  be  increased  to  one  eiffhth,  three  times  a 
day.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  EUioison, 
he  tried  this  medicine  and  shoclis  of  electricity  ; 
ihooffh  he  had  seen  benefit  result  from  strychnine 
in  other  instances,  the  cure  which  followed  in 
this  example,  is  referred  by  him  entirely  to  the 
electricity ;  first,  because  the  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine was  only  increased  to  one  eiffhth  of  a  grain, 
and  no  catching  and  tingling  of  the  parts  oc- 
curred, which  are  well  known  to  be  the  first 
effects  of  this  powerful  remedy.  After  the  sud- 
den discontinuance  of  it,  the  cure  also  proceeded 
as  n4)idly  with  the  electricity  alone  as  with  both 
means  united.*  Electricity  he  regards  as  one 
of  the  best  local  applications.  He  advises  it  to 
be  applied  every  day,  not  only  to  the  hand,  but 
the  forearm,  and  thmks  he  hss  seen  sparks  an- 
swer better  than  shocks.] 


SPECIES  III. 

COUCA  CIBARIA. 

SURFEIT. 

TBI  PAIN  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  NAUSIA,  BEAD- 
ACBB,  AND  DIZZINISS  BIFORI  VOMrTING,  AND 
▲maWARD  TIEMINATINO  IN  A  OEIPINO 
LOOBBNBSS. 

I  Have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  capricious  organs 
of  the  entire  system ;  and  hence  we  often  find 
persons  in  an  unsuspected  state  of  health  com- 
plaining, that  even  the  ordipary  meal  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  sits  upon  it  with  a  less 
degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  usual. 
Ami  it  is  hence  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  plain 

**  See  Clinical  Lect.  in  Lsncet  for  1830-1,  p. 
833.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inference  drawn 
from  this  particular  case  in  relation  to  strychnine. 
Dr.  EUiotaoo  makes  s  more  £svourable  report  oi 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  in  other  instances  of 
this  paralysis,  where  he  tried  it  "  This  is  a 
ipeeies  of  paralysis,**  says  he,  **  where  I  have  ex- 
mbited  strydmine  with  decided  advantage."— See 
]f«L  Oaaetta  for  183S-^  p.  658. 


food,  and  still  more  with  high-seasoned  dishes, 
and  heady  malt  liquors  and  wines,  fte  pain  and 
sickness  of  oolic  should  ensue,  and  that  those 
organs  which  are  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  and  particularly  the  head,  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  affection. 

The  same  effect  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
by  swallowing  the  husks,  stones,  or  kernels  of 
fruit  with  the  fruit  that  is  eaten,  all  vi^ch  the 
siomach  may  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  at  all 
tinges,  be  incapable  of  digesting,  and  some  of 
which  have  in  a  few  instances  remained  so  long 
04  to  ^rminate  before' their  rejection ;  examples 
of  which  are  given  in  the  author*s  volume  on 
No!ioIogy. 

When  the  stomach  of  the  newborn  mfant  is 
fiHed  with  any  other  food  thsn  its  mother's  first 
flow  of  milk,  which  is  purgative,  and  removes 
thtf  viscid  meconium  with  which  the  alimentsry  ft 
c^anal  is  gorg^ed,  tormenting  pains  of  a  like  kind 
follow :  and  if  much  air  be  extricated,  the  infant 
is  overpowered  with  flatulence ;  and  the  present 
upc^cies  becomes  connected  with  the  ensuinff, 
an<l  exhibits  the  oppressive  distinction  of  wind- 
coUc. 

These  are  the  common  causes  of  the  species 
bpfore  us,  which  is  characterized  by  a  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  symptoms  enumerated 
in  the  definition.  But  we  often  find  it  also 
originating  after  meals  from  causes  that  are 
niore  obscure,  and  with  various  other  symptoms 
of  a  still  more  violent  and  distressing  nature,  as 
though  the  food  itself  had  proved  poisonous,  or 
BQine  poisonous  substance  had  been  intermixed 
with  it.  These  additional  symptoms  are  of  two 
kmds:  in  the  one,  we  meet  with  an  intolerable 
n^nse  of  suffocation,  the  throat  constricted,  the 
face  and  eyes  swollen,  inextinguishable  thirst. 
a  burning  heat  all  over  the  body,  a  ouick  small 
p  til  40,  an  intolerable  itching  or  pricking  in  the 
flkin,  and  an  efllorescence  on  the  surface,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  minute  red  millet-seed 
papule,  sometimes  in  that  of  weals  ;  twitching 
of  the  tendons,  snd  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium ; 
th(^  cuticle  peeling  off  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
attack :  the  whole  evincing  great  malignity  of 
acLLon,  as  though  the  cause  were  of  a  septic 
nuture.  Under  the  other  set  of  symptoms,  in 
ad<iition  to  those  noticed  in  the  definition,  we 
meet  with  great  snxiety  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
mgy  dejection  of  the  spirits,  spasms  in  the  limbs, 
^  well  ss  in  the  abdominal  organs  and  muscles, 
tenesmus,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing,  convulsions,  or  coma. 

iTie  symptoms,  however,  vary  considerably 
recording;  to  the  general  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  thev  are  sufficiently 
distinct ;  but  in  many  persons  tney  are  strangely 
united ;  and  the  lethargy,  tenesmus,  or  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  may  be  combined  with  the 
cutaneous  eruption.  And  honce  esculent  colic 
tnay  be  justly  contemplated  as  ramifying  into 
the  three  following  varieties  : — 

a  Crapulosa.  The  symptoms  indicating 

Common  surfeit.       an  ovenoeded  stomacl^ 

and  usually  ceasinff  on 

the  evacuation  of  its 

contents. 
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3  Effloreacens.         The  symptoms  evincing 
Eruptift  surfeit.        the  action  of  some  nox- 
ious, deleterious  pnnci- 
ple  ;  the  skin  covered 
with  an  efflorescence. 
Y  Comatosa.  The  symptoms  evincing 

Comatose  surfeit,      great  nervous  irritation, 
with  a  rapid  exhaustion 
•  of  the  sensibility. 

In  tlie  FIRST  OR  SIMPLE  FORM  of  the  disease, 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  generally  works 
its  cure.  But  if  the  nausea  should  exist  with- 
out vomiting,  a  simple  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
should  be  given  to  excite  the  stomach  to  a 
more  perfect  inversion  of  its  action,  Which 
should  be  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  brisk 
purgative.  In  the  colic  of  newborn  infants, 
A  from  viscid  meconium,  the  purgative  alone  will 
be  sufficient,  and  the  best  medicine  for  this  pur- 
pose is  castor-oil.  If  the  congestion  should  pro- 
ceed from  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  too  long  a  retention  of  the  food  in  its  cav- 
ity, it  will  be  afterward  requisite  to  put  the  pa- 
tient on  a  course  of  stomachic  or  ^ci^pral  tonics, 
of  which  w^e  have  taken  a  sufficient  survey  in 
the  preceding  description  of  dyspepsy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  second  variety  may 
occasionally  proceed  from  a  morbid  irritability 
of  the  stomach  operating  upon  a  tolerably  full 
meal  of  the  most  bland  and  innocuous  viands  ; 
but  it  more  generally  proceeds  from  animal  foods 
of  a  particular  description,  or  eaten  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  as  comatose  surfeit  does 
from  poisonous  vegetables  intermixed  with  com- 
mon food.  The  animal  substances  that  chiefly 
operate  in  the  manner  above  described,  pro- 
ducing a  dreadful  feeling  of  suffocation,  swelling 
of  the  face  and  eyes,  intolerable  thirst,  a  burn- 
ing heat  on  the  surface,  pricking  or  itching  on 
the  skin,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  accompanied  with  the  specific 
symptoms  of  griping  pain,  vertigo,  and  vomiting 
— are  shellfishes,  and  fislies  of  a  few  other  kinds, 
as  muscles,  wliich  arc  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
of  all  causes,  some  species  of  scallops  and  other 
coarse  ostraceous  worms,  the  land-crab  (cancer 
runcola)t  lobster  (c.  fiammarus\  conger-eel 
(muraria  major  suboliracca  of  La  Cepdde),  gray- 
snapper  {coracinus  fiiscus  major)^  and  yellow- 
billed  sprat  {clupca  Thryasa,  Lin.)»  the  baracuta, 
the  kingfish,  and  several  other  species  or  varie- 
ties of  scomber,  as  the  bottlenoso  and  ambar, 
the  smooth  bottlefish  {oatracion  glabcllum\  and 
the  rockfish  {perca  marina  of  Catesby).  I'here 
are  also  many  others ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
as  specimens. ♦ 

As  all  these  are  among  the  edible  productions 
of  the  ocean,  and  hence  are  eaten  very  gener- 

*  The  American  journals  mention  many  facts  of 
ibis  kind. ^ Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia  (New-York 
Me<l.  Kepos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  ICl),  has  recorded  several 
ca»(;s  demonstrating^  the  serious  consequences 
arising  from  the  {loisonous  quality  of  pheasants, 
{Mrao  rupido,  Lin.)  Dr.  Barton  (TranM.  of  the 
Am.  Phil.  Society,  vol.  v.)  has  stateu  cases  of  the 
poisonous  effects  of  honey ;  and  two  cases  of  a 
similar  character  may  be  seen  in  Hosack's  Medi- 
cal Essays,  vol.  ii.— D. 


ally  as  nutritious  foods,  it  is  a  question  of  gmt 
importance,  and  which  is  yet  open  to  discussion, 
what  are  the  circumstances  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  produce 
the  above  symptoms  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  pathologist* 
that  the  mischief  is  occasioned  by  some  poison* 
ous  property  being  conveyed  into  the  body  of 
the  fish  in  the  form  of  food  ;  by  others  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  change  taking  place  in  its  general 
frame  by  the  approach  of  the  spawning  season 
or  some  other  period  of  life,  or  in  consequence 
of  its  removal  into  a  different  climate  ;  and  by 
others  again,  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the 
idiosyncrasy  or  peculiar  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  persons 
that  are  thus  affected. 

[From  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Combe  of 
Ijeith,  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  muscles,  we 
team  that  muscles  which  had  produced  such  con- 
sequences, and  had  been  taken  from  a  wooden 
bar  in  the  wet-dock,  had  no  very  positive  mark 
by  which  they  could  be  distinguished  from  other 
muscles  gathered  elsewhere.  His  friend  Dr. 
Coldstream  was  pf  opinion,  however,  that  their 
livers  were  diseased,  being  darker  and  larger 
than  natural.  This  disagrees  with  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Ferguson  {Edin,  Phil.  Joum., 
vol.  i.),  who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
deleterious  effects  are  not  connected  with  any 
organic  change  in  the  animal ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Combe  has  remarked,  some  change  may  happen 
in  the  structure  or  secretions  of  the  animal,  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  our  detection.  The  animals 
were  quite  fresh,  and  had  no  peculiar  smell  nor 
taste.  The  most  delicate  chymical  tests  gave 
no  indications  of  cupreous  impregnation ;  nor 
could  a  comparative  chymical  analysis  of  the 
poisonous  and  healthy  fish,  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Christison,  discover  any  peculiar  principle  in  the 
former,  or  any  difference  in  chymical  nature  be- 
tween them.  The  jwisonous  effects  of  the  mus- 
cles gathered  from  the  alwve  wooden  bar  were 
not  confined  to  the  human  race,  a  cat  and  dog 
having  also  been  killed  by  eating  them,  thouflfa 
other  muscles,  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dock,  were  eaten  by  such  animals  with  impunity. 
— (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  No.  94,  p.  88.) 
The  supposition  of  a  cupreous  impregnation  of 
the  poisonous  fish  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Burrows. — (London  Med, 
Repot..,  vol.  iii.,  p.  443.)  The  above  particu- 
lars serve  also  to  weaken  the  notion  of  putre- 
faction.] 

That  many  of  the  animals  which  prove  thus 
noxious  have  derive'd  their  mischievous  quaiitT 
from  some  poisonous  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
malcule on  which  they  have  fed,  seems  proba- 
ble from  the  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  harmless  and  easily  digestible  spc*cies,  if 
eaten  without  being  disentrailed,  grievously  dis- 
order the  stomacli,  and  occasion  many  of  the 
symptoms  above  noticed  ;  while  even  the  bara- 
cuta, which  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  dele- 
terious in  its  effects  when  eaten  whole,  becomes 
bland  and  innocuous  to  most  pi>rsons  when 
thoroughly  cleaned,  gutted,  and  salted.  There 
ia  alao,  in  many  cases  of  the  disorder  hereby 
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produced)  a  strong  metallic  and  especially  a  cop- 
pery taste  in  the  offending  substance  when  re- 
jected into  the  mouth,  and  which  continues  to 
affect  the  fauces  for  a  long  time  afterward, — 
[though,  as  is  above  related,  no  copper  can  be 
detected  in  poisonous  muscles.]  M.  Orfila  has 
accurately  noticed  this  last  symptom  in  several 
of  the  cases  he  has  enumerated  ;  and  especially 
m  an  example  of  this  disorder  originating  in  a 
mixed  company  of  whites  and  blacks  who  had 
fed  on  the  conger-eel,  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
in  April,  1791 .  "  The  negroes,"  says  he,  "  suf- 
fered more  than  the  whites ;  they  all  experi- 
enced a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  sen- 
sation in  the  oesophagus,  as  if  it  were  excori- 
ated."— {Traiti  sur  Us  Poisoru,  &c.,  tom.  ii., 
sect.  1006.) 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  what  i»thus  poison- 
ous to  man,  must  have  been  at  least  as  noxious 
to  the  animals  that  fed  upon  it ;  for  poison  is  a 
relative  term,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  but 
may  be  eaten,  1  do  not  say  harmlessly,  but  even 
as  a  safe  and  nutritious  food,  by  animals  of  some 
kind,  however  destructive  to  others.  The  land- 
crab  is  well  known  to  feed  on  the  manchineel 
tree  {hippomane  mancinella) ;  the  loxia  or  gross- 
beak  of  the  Bahamas  on  the  fruit  of  the  amyris 
toxiferat  or  poison-ash  ;  partridges  on  the  leaves, 
and  bees  on  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia  latifoliay 
which  are  death  to  sheep,  to  horned  cattle,  and 
to  man.  So  the  cicuta  virosa,  or  long-leaved 
water-hemlock,  the  most  virulent  plant  that 
grows  spontaneously  in  England,  though  fortu- 
nately not  very  common  to  our  pastures,  is  fatal 
to  cows,  while  sheep  and  horses  eat  it  with 
impunity,  and  goats  devour  it  with  greediness  ; 
a  fact  well  known  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  to  the  first  naturalist  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
thus  fully  described  in  his  poem,  De  Rerum 
Naturft.— (Lib.  v.  897.) 

— "  Videre  licet  pinffuescere  saepe  cicuta 
Barbigeras  pecuttes,  homini  quao  est  acre  venenum." 

On  the  contrary,  wmie  horses  feed  with  avidity 
and  thrive  to  fatness  on  the  agrestia  arandina- 
eettj  or  reed  bent-grass,  Linnaeus,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Travels  in  Shane,  found  a  number  of  goats 
perishing  in  an  island  in  which  this  was  the 
chief  herbage. 

This  interesting  subject  is  pursued  with  great 
spirit  and  high  advantage  to  the  most  important 
purposes  of  practical  husbandry,  in  several  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Swedish  Amopnitates 
Academicas ;  which  give  us  tables  of  the  best 
and  most  a^eeable  foods  for  cattle  and  other 
domcJstic  animals,  deduced  from  an  exercise  of 
that  wonderful  instinctive  power  of  selection 
which  enables  them  to  discern  and  to  crop  those 
that  are  a  nutritious  food  for  their  own  species, 
and  to  reject  the  rest.  By  one  of  these  tables 
it  appears  that,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
species  of  indigenous  plants  of  Sweden,  three 
fourths  of  them  common  to  our  own  country, 
which  were  offered  to  horned  cattle,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-.six  were  eaten,  and  the  rest 
refused ;  that  goats,  out  of  four  hundred  and 
fort»-nine    species,    rejected  a  hundred    and 


twenty-six ;  sheep,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  would  not  touch  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  ;  horses  turned  away  from  two  hundred 
and  twelve  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two ; 
and  swine,  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty-tluee, 
made  choice  of  only  seventy-two. — (Vol.  u  , 
art.  26.  Pan  Suevicus.  Resp.  N.  L.  Hcsselgten, 
1749.)  In  another  volume  of  the  same  inter- 
esting work,  we  have  a  like  series  of  experi- 
ments on  a  great  diversity  of  insects  and  worms, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  them 
are  devoured  or  rejected  by  our  common  poul- 
try (vol.  viii.,  art.  163.  Esca  avium  domestica- 
rum,  Resp.  P.  Holmberger^  1774) ;  to  which, 
however,  I  can  only  refer,  and  must  leave  the 
reader  to  consult  it  at  his  leisure. 

It  is  hence  perfectly  clear  that  no  argument 
against  the  existence  of  esculents  in  the  inte- 
rior of  animals,  deleterious  to  the  health  of 
man,  can  be  drawn  from  the  position  that  such 
esculents  must  also  prove  noxious  to  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  them. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  well  known  that  a  con- 
siderable change  takes  place  in  the  taste  and 
nutritive  qualities  of  man^  species  of  fishes,  at 
various  seasons  and  periods  of  life,  by  which 
they  are  divested  of  their  nutritive  power,  and 
are  rendered  far  less  easily  digestible ;  and 
which  consequently  lays  a  foundation  for  vari- 
ous affections  of  the  stomach.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  with  the  more  luscious  or  oily 
kinds ',  as  the  herring,  mackerel,  eel,  and  sal- 
mon, all  of  which  are  unwholesome,  if  not  per- 
nicious, when  out  of  season.  We  may  also 
reasonably  conclude  that  climate  has  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  them,  since  the  most  per- 
nicious species  are  those  that  exist  in  the  inter- 
tropical seas. 

It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  the  dis- 
order before  us  is,  in  many  instances,  rather  de- 
pendant upon  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  at  the  time,  than  upon  any 
quality  essentially  noxious  in  the  flsh  itself ;  for 
out  of  twelve  or  more  persons  dining  together 
from  the  same  diet,  we  often  find  only  a  single 
individual  affected  with  the  disease  before  us, 
while  all  the  rest  not  only  escape,  but  have  made 
a  nutritious  and  a  healthy  meal.  Even  in  the 
same  family  we  occasionally  meet  with  almost 
as  many  distinct  idiosyncrasies  in  this  respect 
as  there  are  individuals.  Of  three  sisters,  M. 
Orfila  tells  us  that  one  was  incapable  of  eating 
muscles*  at  any  time,  without  great  disorder  of 
the  system  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  stomach  ; 
that  the  second  experienced  a  like  effect  from 
herrings  ;  and  the  third,  from  feeding  on  straw- 
berries. And  hence  many  pathologists  have 
been  induced  to  ascribe  every  case  of  colic, 
from  the  variety  of  surfeit  before  us,  to  idiosyn- 
crasy alone.  But  the  frequent  examples  we 
meet  with  of  the  affection  extending  through 
every  individual  of  a  large  party  that  has  fed 
on  t^e  same  food,  fdVbid  us  to  limit  our  asrrip< 
tion  of  the  disease  to  this  single  cause.  [The 
symptoms  caused  by  poisonous  muscles  are  care- 
fully detailed  by  Dr.  Combe.  In  general  an 
hour  or  two  elapses  before  any  ill  consequences 
are  felt ;  and  then  the  bad  effects  consist  rather 
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jn  iinra«y  fet4ings  and  debiltiy,  xhna  in  vij  com- 
nUiiit  abdul  tlie  stoiimch.  In  tv^o  or  Ehiee 
iiour^t  tiow^ireri  a  slight  tens  ion  of  ibe  epigiOA- 
Iriiim  IS  complained  ot  Cafdialgy^  nausoft,  and 
voiniting  occasionally  take  piac*?,  but  nut  geoer- 
allv»  nor  for  any  conaidtTahle  time.  A  prickly 
ft!<ibTi|^  m  the  bands ;  beat  iind  constriction  of 
iJi^  nioytb  ai>d  faucea  ;  some  dijfieuhy  of  apeak* 
itijg  and  swallow  I  n|2 ;  numbness  atiou  I  tbe  mouth, 
gradually  extending  to  the  arriis  ;  and  greaL  de- 
biiUy  of  the  lower  bmbs, — are  the  ordinary 
ayoi|)tQmH.  Some  paiienls  bave  a  bad  or  eop* 
pc^ry  ioHlc  in  the  mouth.  In  tho  abdomen  a 
slight  pain  ia  experienced,  wbicb  h  mcreaaed 
by  pressure^  particularly  in  the  region  of  ihe 
bladder*  the  functions  of  which  are  variously 
diHtnrbed^  In  some  pati&nts  ihe  secreuof)  of 
iiritje  19  auapended  ;  in  otbera  it  is  free^  but 
pafiHf'd  with  t»ain  and  effort.  The  action  of  ihe 
rienrt  is  feeble ;  the  breathing  unaffected  ;  the 
cotmlenaiice  pale  and  anxious ;  the  skin  cold  ; 
the  mr-ntal  fftcultiea  unimpaired. — (Dr.  Comht^ 
tn  Edtn.  Med,  and  SuTff.  Jmm.^  No,  fli,  p.  8».)j 

The  principles  of  euro  are  of  easior  compro- 
hension  than  the  etiology.  The  peccant  matter 
must  first  be  discharged  from  ilie  stomach  by 
an  *^nietiG  of  rapid  action,  a«  about  half  a  fH^ruple 
of  white  vitriol ;  shortly  after  which  the  lower 
belly  should  b«  stimulated  to  a  like  dis^barg^, 
so  that  aa  liule  of  the  msterial  as  possible  tnat 
disagrees  with  the  digeaLivo  organs  may  remain 
in  them.  The  history  of  the  symptoma  sbuwa 
Ui  thai  the  li^in^  pwer  m  rapidly,  prodigiously, 
irxl  tometimtfa  alarmingly  exbauifted  ;  whence 
indeed,  in  muny  cnsei,  th(<  tremors,  sense  of  suf^ 
fucatmn,  faint  ness,  sinkmg  of  the  puUe,  and 
general  dcipreation  of  strength  ;  as  also  the 
swellings  that  take  place  through  every  organ 
where  the  ceUuUr  suibstnnce  exists  in  coiisider- 
able  abundance.  It  is  hriice  highly  important 
to  rouae  the  ayitem  with  all  speed,  by  meani 
of  the  mo#t  diffusible  «timulani*»  and  warmest 
cordials  and  tomes,  which  may  be  commenced 
as  £oon  as  the  stomach  baa  been  evacuated ; 
thi!  inoftt  u»i.^rul  of  which  are  sulphuric  ethers 
nttroua  other,  afiimonia,  capsicum,  and  vinegar 
dilrjted  with  watifr^  8weeEi?nftd  and  drunk  iu 
abundance.  The  acids  obtained  by  fenn*'ntJi* 
tion  answer  belter  in  this  case  than  any  othern^ 
because  they  possess  more  of  an  alcohohc  prin- 
etpks  And  it  ia  truly  striking  (o  notice  the  al- 
mofi  miraculous  power  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
*' '"  lied  by  this  cordial  plan  o(  auack.  Upon 
*dmin  is  trillion  of  a  single  airoiig  dosn   of 

ar,  the  patient^  apparently  m  the  act  of  ck* 
pinn^,  has  m  various  cases  felt  all  liis  syirip- 
toms  va/tiflh  m  a  vety  few  minutes  as  by  en- 
chaiitoif rit  (Or^,  torn,  if.,  sect.  1008  ;  Duionf^^ 
Gazette  d£  Santi,  OeC.  1,  1812) ;  tbo  pams  havte 
cprtted  ;  the  absorb^nts^  and  indeed  ev6ry  other 
•et  of  organs,  recovered  Ibcir  wonlefl  ^nrrgy  ; 
the  oeneral  mtumeacence  has  iuttsidt^d,,  and  ihe 
niltle  or  other  raab  diaappaared.  If,  bowever, 
the  i^iiem  have  been  shaken  more  deoply ,  and 
thf^  symptoms  do  not  yield  with  much  readiiteat, 
the  tonic  plan  must  be  persevered  in  for  mAny 
day*  or  even  wefiks. 

Tlic  THiaii  VAKtKTY  Is  (latialty  produced  by 


pemieioua  vegetables,  instead  of  amiDaJa,  tM 
have  been  taken  for  footi,  or  along  with  food ; 
or  escolont  vegetable*  that  disagree  witli  the 
stomach,  as  in  the  preceding  varii^ty^  ijum  a 
morbid  state  of  this  organ,  or  from  a  peeuhaniv 
of  constitution.  I  have  already  observed  ihat 
the  symptoms itt  this;  modification  of  tlie  diA'-^jm 
evince  great  nervou*  irritation  with  a  r^pid  ei- 
haustiou  of  the  senaibiljty  There  in  »*tnTr<! 
spasmodic  pam  in  the  intestinal  can^il,  ^idt 
cramp,  spasms,  or  convulsions,  extending  uveir 
the  syatem  more  or  less  generally,  accomp.uiifd 
with  or  succeeded  by  a  lethargic  drowftuif**, 
from  which  it  is  olUiU  ditlicult  to  rouse  the  pt^ 
tient ;  and  from  which,  also,'  wbtMi  roused,  he 
instantly  relapses  mto  convulsive  agtlatioits; 
evidently  proving  that  an  acrid  and  a  narcuUc 
principle  are  combined  in  the  uiisu«p«^rted 
GHusc.  This  cause  ia  usually  muii^Kruoma,  or 
mther  deleterious  fungi  th&t  have  been  mistftkea 
for  the  genuine  edible  mush  room  „  or  agancut 
itcukntu*.  The  agaric  is  so  extensive  a  g^nus, 
Knd  many  of  iln  species,  to  an  onpraetised  eye, 
have  «o  near  a  resemblance  to  each  otlit^r,  that 
il  cannot  bo  wondered  nl  that  aueh  a  mistidcc 
has  been  committed  t  though  perhaps  the  planti 
that,  through  such  an  error,  have  been  mm* 
frequently  gathered,  are  the  bulbous  ag^ir 
Medui$a'a  head,  the  raven't  eyci  the  lo 
miisbrootn,  and  tlio  tLg&nait  miuranu^  an 
possible,  indeed ,^  that  even  the  genuine  muib* 
room  it»elf  may  prove  deleterious  to  £om1^  idio* 
syncrssies,  or  to  some  stomacba  tn  a  rnoibiiJ 
state  of  constitution ;  but  then  the  mte<'hi<'f  if 
m  almost  every  instance  confmed  to  an  mdi* 
viduiil  alone,  the  rest  of  the  company  caimg  ol 
the  same  dish  whh  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

As  there  is  no  critical  mark  to  deiennme  it 
once  between  poisonous  and  salutary  musb- 
rooiuH,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  gene^ral  rult, 
thai  those  should  be  suspected  and  avoid#J 
that  grow  in  moist  and  marshy  grounds,  «.nd 
espcc tally  in  the  shade  ;  that  have  a  dirty-look- 
ing surface,  and  whose  gills  are  Wft,  moist,  and 
porous.  For  tlie  most  pafPtbe  Knir*ll  of  ihf**« 
ts  virulent,  and  they  are  covered  with  k  calyp* 
tre  or  veii. 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  other  vegetables  that  produce  a  hko  effoct 
when  taken  by  accidi^ni  for  food,  or  along  with 
food  ;  as  the  rtcuiu  mrufo,  or  wutc7^hi<mlu4-k, 
the  leaves  of  which  have  been  mistakf'ti  tur 
smallage,  and  the  tap-rools  for  parsnips ;  th« 
aihuna  cymipmm^  or  fonPs  parsley,  wh^cb  baa 
beeti  culled  for  common  parsley  ;  nnd  the  set^ 
tifrntttumt  or  spurred  rve.  The  last  it  prod  ac- 
tive of  very  serious  evils  in  ditferent  forin»»  snd 
we  shall  hence  have  occasion  to  return  to  it 
when  deacri  hi  ugory thematic  pestis,  and  nuldew- 
mortification,  both  which  also  result  from  its 
use.  Rye  becomes  spurred  or  homed  m  ihi 
shape  of  its  ear,  apparently  from  having  nuir 
ous  punctures  made  by  diHerent  msecta  in 
fresh  pullulating  grams  of  the  glume,  a«  a  iiid  _ 
for  their  minute  eg^,  m  the  same  tnanner  «i 
the  mit-wi^nvil  (mrtH^ruiitifu)  pierces  the  youi^ 
and  tender  not  of  the  hazel  for  the  same  pur^ 
pote,      And   na  the  effects  produced   by   ihm 
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gxmin  that  diseased  are  very  di£ferent  in  differ- 
ent seasons  cr  climates,  we  have  reason  to  be* 
Ue¥e,  that  its  joices  are  themselTes  rendered 
noxious  in  a  dinerent  manner,  accordii^  to  rhe 
species  of  insect  that  makes  the  attack,  ft  is  also 
said  that  the  common  garden  me  {nUa  gr^p^- 
oiens),  when  eaten  to  excess,  is  succeet^d  liv 
the  same  symptoms  of  Tentrioolar  pains,  spaa- 
modic  action,  and  coma,  though  in  a  less  degree ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  such  consequences,  and 
have  reason  to  think  that  they  have  been  over- 
rated. 

Most  of  these  symptoms  are  also  produced 
by  feeding 'on  soups,  or  other  dishes,  that  havt' 
been  cooked  in  copper  vessels  containing  ver- 
digris. We  have  tne  same  violent  gripinfli}  2nd 
muscular  commotions,  excited  by  the  acid  qual- 
ity of  the  plant  just  noticed,  and  in  almost  all 
instances  headache  and  confusion  of  intellect, 
and  sometimes  coma.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
ever, we  can  easily  detect  the  nature  of  thci 
poison,  by  the  intolerable  coppery  taste  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  ^en  or  greenish-yellow  coloiir 
of  the  matter  rejected  from  the  stomach. 

The  cure,  as  m  the  preceding  variety,  iny$t 
be  promoted  by  evacuatmg,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  poisonous  principle,  as  largely  as  posBiblci 
from  the  stomach.  Where  the  local  irritation 
is  great,  demulcent  mucilages  should  succeed  ; 
or  soap  where  the  effect  has  been  produced  bv 
salts  of  copper.  After  which,  if  there  be  mticK 
general  convulsion  or  other  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  must  be  allayed  by  opiates. 


SPECIES   IV. 

COLICA  FLATULENTA. 

WIND-COLIC. 

FAIN  ACUTE,  BXTBNDINO  TO  TRB  PIT  OP  T8K 
STOMACH,  OPTKN  IMPBOING  RESPIRATION  ; 
4CCOMPAinBO  WITH  ORBAT  PULNESS  A!«T> 
PLATULBNCB  ;  AlfD  RELIEVED  BT  PRBSttfftt, 
BiCNDINO  THE  BODY  PORWaRD,  OR  EXPULRION 
OP  WIND. 

This  species  is  produced  by  crude  and  Hatu- 
lent  firuits,  and  whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  as  too  h>ng  fasting,  fear,  or 
^f,  and  all  the  causes  of  dyspepsy,  with  which 
It  is  often  complicated,  and  to  which  the  re^er 
may  turn.  Like  dyspepsy,  indeed,  it  seems  10 
depend  upon  local  debility,  whose  seat  is  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  consequently  in  the  divmi 
neighbourhood  of  the  stomach.  It  is  often  sc- 
companied  with  ffreat  costiveness,  from  the  Fpa«- 
modic  action,  which  runs  in  a  larger  or  less  dt^- 
gree  throoffb  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  cinal, 
and  consii&rably  adds  to  the  torture,  and  in- 
ereaites  the  tumefaction  and  tenseness  of  the 
abdomen  ;  which  are  sometimes  so  extensive  sa 
to  resemble  emphysema  abdominis ,  or  tympany. 

The  last  sjrmptom  is  peculiarly  striking  nnd 
oppressive  in  persons  of  sn  hysteric  diaffic^pt;?^ 
who  are  attacked  with  this  complaint  from  very 
■ligfat  causes  ;  and  in  whom  it  is  often  combined 
wnh  syncope  or  clonic  spasms  of  various  kinds. 

In  attending  to  the  means  of  cure,  we  may 
hne  proceed  at  once  with  some  degree  of  bold- 


ness ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  it  is  not  often  that  iodammation  is  to  be 
apprehended,  at  leaat  in  the  conmiencement  of 
the  disease :  and  hence  the  warmest  carmina- 
tives, and  even  alcohol,  may  be  had  recourse  to ; 
for  whatever  will  carry  off  the  flatulence,  will 
cany  off  the  pain  and  costiveness.  Hence  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  or,  which  is  better,  a  dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  ammonia,  infusions  of 
herbs  containing  essential  oils,  as  mint,  pepper- 
mint, pennyroyal,  are  generally  consoUng  and 
salutaiy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  aromatic 
spices  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  success, 
and  particularly  in  c(/hnexion  with  opiates.  Of 
the  spices,  the  nutmeg,  on  account  of  its  greater 
volatility  than  most  others,  and  especially  on 
account  of  its  established  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing quietism  and  even  sleep,  has  a  pecuhar 
claim  to  attention. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  opium  is,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  intestinal,  and 
indeed  all  the  secretions,*  excepting  that  of 
sweat :  and,  on  this  account,  it  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  many  physicians ;  but,  from  its 
power  of  aliayinff  spasmbdic  irritation,  and  con- 
sequently of  producing  ease,  it  becomes  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  ouffht  unquestionably 
to  be  caljed  into  use  :  and  Siere  are  cases  in 
which,  from  this  very  power  alone,  it  may  indi- 
rectly act  the  part  of  an  aperient.  The  opiate 
confection,  as  combining  an  aromatic  with  a 
narcotic  principle,  is  a  highly  valuable  as  well 
as  an  elegant  preparation.  And  after  the  pain 
has  subsided,  an  active  purgative,  according  to 
the  course  recommended  by  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat. 
Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249),  may  be  adinini.'«tered. 

Opium  may  also  be  given  m  the  form  of  an 
injection,  whid^i^ould  not  exceed  five  or  six 
ounces,  for  otherwise  it  will  probably  be  thrown 
back.  It  will  be  often  of  great  use  to  unite 
with  the  narcotic  a  pretty  free  dose  of  turpen- 
tine, or  some  of  the  warmer  balsams,  especially 
that  of  copayva;  and  to  apply  rubefacients  to 
the  epigastric  region. 

The  convalescent  treatment  may  be  the  same 
as  already  recommended  under  dyspepsy. 


SPECIES  V. 
COLICA  CONSTIPATA. 
CONSTIPATIVE  COLIC. 

THE  GRIPING  PAIN  SEVERE  ;  THE  COSTIVENESS 
OBSTINATE  ;  GREAT  TENSION,  WITH  LITTLE 
PLATULBNCB  :  THE  VOMITING  SOHETIMBS  AC- 
COMPANIED WITH  PECKS  ;  THE  COSTIVENESS 
WITH  BLOODY  STRAININGS  ;  TERMINATING, 
WHEBE  NOT  PATAL,  IN  A  PREB  DEJECTION 
OP  THE  INPABCTBD  MATTER. 

The  pain  is  here  produced  by  indurated  me- 
conium, or  feces,  or  other  intestinal  concretions, 
and  especially  those  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  bezoards,  and  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed under  the  genus  Enterolith  us  :  and 
we  hence  obtain  the  following  varieties  : — 

m  Meconialb.  From  viscid  meconium 

Colic    of   newborn 
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$  Faccosa. 

Stercoraceous  colic. 
Y  Eiiterolithica. 

Stony  colic. 


From  indurated  feces. 


From  bezoards,  and 
other  intestinal  con- 
cretions. 

The  first  two  of  these  varieties  are  the  result  of 
a  superabundant  action  of  the  intestinal  absorb- 
ents, or  of  a  deficiency  in  the  peristaltic  power  of 
the  intestinal  tube ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
from  the  length  of  time  the  confined  materials 
occupy  in  completing  their  descent,  the  meco- 
nium in  infants  becomes  so  viscid  as  not  to  be 
urged  downwards,  and  remains  in  the  intestines 
till  it  grows  acrid  ;  and  the  feces  of  later  life,  ei^ 
hausted  of  moisture,  hardened  into  one  solm 
mass,  possessing  the  figure  of  the  intestine,  or, 
separating  into  smaller  pieces,  appear,  when  dis- 
charged, m  the  shape  of  balls  or  buttons,  often 
as  hard  as  sun-burnt  clay,  and  have  been  called, 
though  not  quite  accurately,  scybala  ;  yet  some- 
times they  make  a  near  approach  to  this  sub- 
stance, and  consist  df  masses  of  indurated  feces, 
combined  with  a  certain  portion  of  mucus  or 
oleaginous  matter  setyeted  into  the  intestines, 
and  producing  a  cetaceous  or  soapy  feel. 

Or  the  stony  variety,  the  following  is  an  ex- 
traordinary example  related  by  Dr.  Konig  of 
Beme.~(PAi/.  Trans.,  year  1686.)  mA  young 
woman  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  by  name 
Margaret  Lawer,  after  an  anomalous  and  gen- 
eral disorder,  discharged  continually  the  contents 
of  the  intestines,  and  even  the  clysters  that  were 
injected,  by  the  mouth,  and  at  length  a  number 
of  stones  as  hard  as  flint,  some  in  fragments, 
some  of  the  size  of  peas,  others  of  that  of  fil- 
berts. A  clashing  of  stones  against  each  other 
was  felt  by  pressing  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen: 
there  was  great  constipation,  %evere  gripings, 
and  dysurv  ;  and  the  urine,  when  voided,  was 
often  loaded  with  a  gravelly  matter.  The  ali- 
ment and  injections  bein^  constantly  returned 
by  the  mouth.  Dr.  Koiu^  desistecl  for  four 
months  from  offering  her  either  meat,  drink,  or 
medicine  of  any  kind,  excepting  occasionally  a 
spoonful  of  oil  of  almonds.  Blood  was  now  and 
then  vomited,  from  the  violence  of  the  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  stomach  ;  and  frequently 
urine  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  ounces  at 
a  time,  of  a  strong  taste  and  smell.  The  dis- 
ease seems  to  have  lasted,  with  remissions,  from 
January,  1681,  to  February,  1683,  at  which  period 
the  history  is  abruptly  dropped,  though  the  pa- 
tient seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  recovery. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  vesicular 
eruptions  on  the  skin.  The  chymical  examma- 
tion  of  the  calculi  is  loose  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  oleaginous  purgatives,  soap  injections, 
and  mucilaginous  diluents,  to  diminish  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  intestinal  absorbents,  will  here 
be  found  most  successful.  Small  doses  of  neu- 
tral salts,  sulphur,  and  acidulated  drinks,  may 
also  be  of  service  in  promoting  the  latter  inten- 
tion. If  the  griping  be  severe,  and  the  case 
urgent,  terebinthinate  injections,  in  the  last  two 
varieties,  will  also  be  highly  expedient,  and  not 
.unfrcquently  produce  speedy  relief.  In  these 
cases  the  injections  should  be  copious,  so  that 
the  fluid  may  readily  insinuate  itself  between 


the  imprisoned  matter  and  the  coats  of  the  iD> 
testines  :  and  the  turpentine  should  not  be  less 
than  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  diligently 
triturated  with  yolk  of  egg,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
diflfused  and  suspend^  in  the  menstnmiiL 
"  Thus  prepared,  we  have  found  it^"  says  Dr. 
CuUen,  **  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  laxatives 
that  can  be  employed  in  colics  and  other  < 
of  obstinate  costiveness.*'* 


SPECIES   VI.     . 
COLICA  CONSTRICTA. 
CONSTRICTIVE  .COLIC. 

A  SBNSB  OP  STRICTURE  IN  SOME  PAST  OP  TBI 
INTESTINAL  CANAL',  OFTEN  OP  FLATULBNCK, 
GRADUALLY  PASSING  OFF  BY  THE  STRICTYTRi; 
THE  BOWELS  TARDY  ;  DISCHARGING  WITH 
DIFFICULTY    SMALL    LIQUID    STOOLS. 

This  species  bears  a  near  approach  to  proe- 
iica  callosa,  or  the  callous  contraction  of  the 
rectum  ;  which  last,  however,  as  accompanied 
with  less  piping  and  flatulence,  ^nd  conse- 
quently havmg  less  of  the  character  of  colic, 
and  more  particularly  from  its  being  in  most 
cases  within  the  reach  of  manual  examination 
and  surgical  aid,  and  capable  of  assistance  by  a 
different  mode  of  treatment,  is  entitled  to  a 
distinct  consideration. 

[Stricture  of  the  intestines,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  gives  rise  to  colic  pains  and  coo- 
tivcness,  alternating  with  bilious  diarrhoea.  After 
some  time,  solid  feces  are  very  rarely  (Nissed, 
and  only  after  a  great  eflbrt ;  and  they  are  of  an 
extremely  slender  calibre.] 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  before  us 
is  a  permanent  stricture  existing  in  some  }>art  of 
the  intestinal  canal  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fin- 
ger, from  callosity,  scirrhosity,  a  ring  of  tubercles 
or  caruncles,  or  whatever  else  has  a  tendency  to 
thicken  its  coats  and  diminish  its  diameter 
[Strictures  arc  more  frequently  met  with  in  the 
colon  and  rectum,  than  in  the  small  intestines : 
and  Dr.  Monro  has  seen  the  natural  diameter  of 
the  colon  so  much  reduced,  that  an  ordinaiy 
quill  would  hardly  pass  the  constriction.  When 
the  stricture  is  great,  the  bowel  is  generally  en- 
larged above  it  {Baillie's  Works,  by  Wardrop, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  158),  and  even  ulcerated.  SometimeSi 
indeed,  it  gives  way  ;  its  contents  are  effused ; 
and  the  patient,  after  labouring  under  coUc  for 
a  few  hours,  is  suddenly  seized  with  very  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  rapidly  followed  by  a  sud- 


*  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181.  Every  man  of  ex- 
perience is  aware,  that  when  a  person  takes  chalk 
mixture,  or  magnesia,  in  considerable  quantities, 
intestinal  concretions  are  liable  to  be  formed,  un- 
less the  bowels  be  well  cleared  out  occasionally 
with  a  brisk  purgative.  The  carbonate  of  iron 
will  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  bowels  in  large 
masses,  creating  obstruction.  Dr.  Elliotson  Ym 
known  collections  of  it  take  place  in  the  rec- 
tum. He  had  a  patient  labouring  under  tetamu, 
to  whom  he  ^ave  this  remedy  with  success ;  but, 
when  purgatives  were  not  given,  there  was  psin 
in  the  rectum,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pick  the 
iron  out  of  it :  a  shovelful  was  found  in  his  bed.— 
(See  Med.  Gazette  for  1832>3,  p.  59a>— Ed. 
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den  sinking  of  the  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  death. 
—{Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet^  &c., 
p.  301,  302.)  When  scirrhus  affects  the  bow- 
els, the  diseased  portion  of  them  is  always  ren- 
dered narrower,  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
vious. According  to  Meckel,  the  disease  begins 
in  the  peritoneal  coat  and  fflanduln  mucip>ane, 
whence  it  afterward  extenas  to  the  muscular 
and  villous  coats.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  con- 
found together  all  the  tunics,  to  thicken  and 
harden  them,  and,  in  the  end,  to  produce  can- 
cerous uIceratiQn.---<Bourf{<m,  ReweMid.,  Mai^ 
1824,  and  Meckel's  Anat.,  yol  iii.,  p.  296.)  The 
muscular  coat  is  also  subdivided  by  membranous 
septa,  and  the  internal  one  sometimes  projects 
in  the.  form  of  hard  irregular  folds.  In  persons 
of  advanced  age,  scirrhus  of  the  large  intestines 
is  not  unconunon,  and  it  mostly  attacks  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon  or  the  rectum.  The 
.  reason  of  this  fact  is  referred  by  Dr.  Baillie 
partly  to  the  villous  coat  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
great  intestines  containing  many  glands,  and 
partly  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  being 
naturally  its  narrowest  part,  and  most  liable 
to  be  irritated  by  the  passage  of  hard  substances. 
But  thou£;h  strictures  are  most  frequent  in  the 
colon  and  rectum,  they  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  small  intestines.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  a  ^cimen  of  a 
stricture,  extending  seven  inches  alongthe  ileom. 
— {MonrOf  op  cit.,  p.  301.) 

Besides  tne  foresoing  scirrhous  disease,  bv 
which  the  intestinal  tube  may  be  obstructed, 
there  are  other  morbid  alterations  by  which  the 
same  consequence  may  be  produced.  One  is  an 
elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  thick- 
ened folds  by  an  accumulation  of  the  cellular 
membrane. — {Baillie'* s  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159.) 
Another  is  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  or  villous 
coat  alone,  coagulable  lymph  being  eflused  upon 
it.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Bums  is  a  spe- 
cimen taken  from  a  child,  where  a  gelatinous 
substance,  mixed  with  coagulable  lymph,  ad- 
hered veiy  intimately  to  the  villous  coat  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  tne  colon  and  the  rectum  ; 
and  above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  intestine  had 
given  wav.  In  some  instances  the  intestine  is 
completely  filled  with  coagulable  lymph,  which 
may  either  be  voided  by  stool,  or  remain  and 
prove  the  cause  of  death.-— (^Tonro'*  Morbid 
Anatomy,  dec.,  p.  1 19-122.)  The  intestinal  canal, 
and  particularly  the  colon  and  rectum,  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  polypi,  or  of  various  other 
excrescences,  some  of  which  are  hard  and  solid ; 
others  spon^,  loose,  and  sofl.  One  is  termed 
miltlike'  by  rrofessor  Monro,  and  has  a  very  fetid 
smell :  Meckel  {Anal.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  297)  expresses 
a  conviction  that  the  disease  here  alluded  to  is 
in  reality  fungus  hematodes :  but  such  a  case  is 
rare,  and  has  never  been  seen  by  Mr.  Wardrop. 
— (An/Zte's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161.)] 

The  colon  and  rectum,  hi^ly  sensible  in  a 
state, of  health,  are  peculiarly  irritable  from  the 
diseased  action,  and  the  specific  symptoms  are 
the  consequence  of  irritation  produced  by  the 
Becfaanicai  pressure  of  the  feces ;  and  often 
by  acrimony  from  the  retention.  In  most  cases 
the  itrictnre  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  t<^ical  ap- 


f plications.  Purgatives  afford  but  temporary  re- 
ief. — {Monro's  Morb.  Anat.  of  the  HumaiiGul 
letf  &c.,  p.  802.)  Of  late  the  conium  has  been 
chiefly  trusted  to,  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
curial pill.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  these  have 
proved  decidedly  advantageous.  The  spasmodic 
attacks  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies 
already  recommended  in  spasmodic  and  flatulent 
colic :  and  the  habitual  uneasiness  felt  in  the 
intervals,  will  be  best  alleviated  by  a  rigid  at- 
tention to  a  li^ht,  liquid,  and  aperient  diet.  Un- 
frequent  as  this  disease  is  in  general  practice,  I 
happen  to  have  at  this  time  two  patients  labour- 
ing under  it :  one  a  lady  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  subject  to  it  for  ten 
years,  and  is  incapable  of  passing  feces  more 
voluminous  than  those  of  an  infant ;  and  the 
other  a  man,  forty-nine  years  old,  who  has  la- 
boured under  the  disease  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  can  never  pass  a  motion  larger  than  a  crow- 
quill.  Yet,  by  strict  attention  to  diet,  both  are 
able  to  exist,  with  only  occasional  inconvenience 
and  pain ;  the  last  married  about  two  years  since, 
and  his  wife  has  lately  brought  him  twins.  He 
lives  upon  liquids  altogether. 

[Aa  the  si^oid  flexure  of  the  colon,  near  its 
termination  in  the  rectum  {PenkioU,  in  Edin, 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  72),  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  this  part  should  j>e  care- 
fnlly  examined  im  every  case  of  total  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  not  arising  from  hernia.  It  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  says  Dr.  Willan,  to 
employ  a  bougie  thirteen  inches  lonff,  and  of  a 
proportionate  strength.  He  adds,  **  f  lately  saw 
a  lady  thus  relieved,  who  had  been  twenty-six 
days  without  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
and  who  seemed  nearly  exhausted  by  violence 
of  pain  and  distention  of  the  abdomen,  hiccough, 
cold-sweat,  dec.  It  is  remarkable  how  long  pa- 
tients subsist  under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances. In  one  instance,  the  time  was  twenty- 
nine  days ;  in  another,  thirty-three  dajrs.  As 
the  latter  patient  recovered,  after  enduring  every 
torture  such  a  disorder  could  inflict,  practitioners 
may  be  encouraged  to  persevere  steadily  in  their 
attentions." — ( Willan  on  Diseases  in  London,  p. 
186.)  When  this  species  of  colic  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a  polypus,  or  other  excrescence 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  beyond  the  reach  of  sur- 
ffical  means,  the  palliation  of  symptoms  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted.  The  true  nature  of  such 
cases  is  scarcely  ever  ascertained  till  after  death. 

GENUS  VII. 

COPROSTASIS. 

COSTIVENESS. 

OBSTINATE   RKTBNTION   OP   THE   PBCBS  IN  TBI 
INTESTINES. 

The  generic  character  is  expressed  in  the 
generic  name,  which  is  a  compound  term,  im- 
porting emansion  or  retention  of  feces — «•- 
wfovmnt,  from  Mvp«f  and  imr^,  whence  the 
well-known  and  o]^)osite  terms  eopragoga  and 
eecoprotica,  to  express  purgatives,  or  such  med- 
icines as  quicken  the  passage  of  the  feces. 

Whether  mere  tardiness  of  evacuation  should 
always  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  may  be  quea> 
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tit>n»lilA :  sonic  ptrfciiw  mn  accuitomed  lo  huve 

their  IfOweU  movvd  not  oftfrner  tiiati  twice  a 
wefk ;  audi  to  hucU  a  wffek's  croeitLTene*)^  i»  at* 
Ifliuied  wilb  DP  ijicoiivQnipricc.  [The  proxiinate 
eatise  qf  canstipvtion  may  cotisUi  in  an  unusual 
ilownen  of  th@  |ien«titJt^c  motion  of  tlie  boweli^ 
Of  in  nn  obstruction  to  tho(»&Mag«  of  the  fecesf 
wliiLe  tlie  proffer  perJalaJLic  mo  Lion  cDntinues. 
Tht!  R^iluml  action  of  ihe  baweli  is  considera^ 
Lly  Jtlfetent  in  ludiviJuaU  of  difTewsnt  caustitu- 
uows.,  ami  evcti  in  ihe  same  tmiividuals  U  ilif- 
fiTent  periods  ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
when  the  peristnLtic  iDOtion  eaa  b«  coMsidpred 
as  {frcteTnaturally  sjowf  while  the  genera}  health 
reniAtna  good.  But  it  i*  probable  that  in  moat 
habits  ft  stool  shoiild  occur  once  in  twenty- four 
hoursi  although  inAny  jiersons  rota  in  their  ffnrea 
much  longer  without  ircoaveniencti.  Dr.  f Mullen 
h«lif!vedl  that  every  deviation  from  a  diurniil 
stool  IS  an  approach  to  an  unnatural  stati?J 
lihodius  givea  a  cas«  of  fecos  retained  noarly 
a  month  (Cent,  ii.,  Ot>s.  Cl);  and  Panarolus 
one  of  throe  months'  retention  without  mischief. 
-^Jatrahg.  Fcniccoat.  l,  Ohs.  L)  Chap  La)  re- 
lates the  history  of  a  femstie»  who  for  four 
months  had  no  disoharge  either  Uom  the  boweb 
or  the  kidnevs,  and  as  httk  «v^acualion  hy 
swcdtf  notwithstanding  that  her  diet  was  con- 
fined tp  milk-whey  and  broths.  She  wa^  at 
length  cured  by  using  the  caldhath  for  eight 
days  successifely.  When  but  a  very  sn^iall 
quantity  of  food  i«  taken  halbi,tually,  the  ege^ta 
bear  a  like  proportion,  are  snialJ  ia  antount^  nnd 
tisualiy  aiender  in  voltime.  Thic  k  particularly 
the  i-ase  with  those  who  are  enabled  to  etidure 
long  perioda  of  fasti  tig,  aj»  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe  undifr  Limim*  exptff  pro- 
tracts. I  and  heiwe  the  collectors  of  medical 
curiosities  have  furnished  us  with  ^'^arious  ei* 
amplt^s  of  feces  retamed  for  half  a  year  {SaU 
vmiK  Cent,  i  ,  obs.  %4 ;  ii.,  65,  98  ;  ii'i.,  36,  45), 
two  years  (HammL  Mtdic,  WdhrnthtiUH^tti^ 
band  iv.,  p.  294)*  and  if»  one  or  two  distances 
not  teis  than  sevcti  ye^rs  (A^  Samml.  Med, 
Wahmekm,^  band  i^  p,  423),  without  senous 
niMchief 

In  all  fluch  cases,  the  feces  are  dischanged 
ill  indurated  and  minute  bal!».  something  tike 
she^p't  dung.  But  it  dort  not  always  happen 
thnt  those  who  labour  under  this  ajfection  eat 
spsirifigly.  ProfeiAor  Thomasstni  of  Panna,  in 
i«i>8,  attended  a  man,  thirty  ypars  of  age,  who 
laboured  under  an  habitual  costiveness  of  thi^ 
kind,  Ihoueh  hia  appetite  was  good,  atid  he  was 
aecustom^M  to  eat  twice  aa  much  as  other  men. 
llfi  had  been  costive  from  his  youth,  but  the 
torfHir  of  his  bowels  had  increaserf  yearly  From 
his  twentieth  to  his  twenty* fourth  year,  he  had 
onljr  one  evacuation  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
whteh  interval  was  afterward  increased  Lo 
tw(dre.  At  thirty,  when  M.  Thomassioi  naw 
him,  the  intervals  w«re  e*tcndi>d  to  twi*nty4wo 
day»  No  regimen,  not  mudicmaJ  process,  had 
prodwcBd  any  benefit.  Purgative*,  indeed,  op* 
erated,  but  occasioned  such  dohihty  that  they 
could  not  ba  persisted  in.  Tlie  heat  was  natu- 
ral, but  the  pulse  frequent. — (Dki,  dt*,  Se,  MktK, 
irt  Cas  RiEis.) 


[A  remarkable  case  wna  pnhlished  tnr  Dr.. 
Cramplon,  The  patient,  a  femabs  ni  f»er  thirty* 
seventh  year,  had  had  no  evacunMon  from  hir 
bowels  for  eight  months,  and  only  two  or  thrcs 
motions  in  the  year  preceding  that  m  which 
the  panic uUm  were  drawn  up.  She  iilso  pausd 
scarcely  any  nritiCt  and  this  with  pain  fivr 
usuaj  sustenance  wa«  tea*  toast,  tmlk,  and  gritrl 
The  abdomen  was  free  from  fulm^ait  or  sw«<llt:ij;. 
In  Lho  iritervals  of  meals,  ahe  of^en  voide^l  ^fmik 

the  Si*- ^'    "iatier  of  storcorar'  "f     >  ■'- v, 

and  ^  f  a  itrioa^  sine  II 

Hn  il  ^  ,  .'f,  ¥ol  iv-»  p.  30  \ 
siim«  pliyaiciun  refers  also  to  anoLhcr  biiuiiAr 
example  which  was  under  his  care,  mid  iu 
which  a  siuoj  WEW  considered  quite  an  «ilranr* 
dmary  oceiin-enc^.  After  death,  the  coi6n  wi* 
found  immensity  distended,  nearly  inip'rviotis 
at  its  lower  part^  and  the  bladder  di^rimr'd.  \n 
the  first  of  these  two  casesi  a  sincitirrT  of  thfr 
colon  was  likewise  suspected.]  '*  Dr,  Hvim- 
den  knew  a  person  wlu},  all  Ms  Itfe,  hid  hut 
one  motion  a  month  ;  ho  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  carry  about  with  hmi ;  and  then,  a*  i 
contrast,  the  same  physician  mentions  aiipot^ 
individual,  who  had  twelve  motions  a  dfty  for 
thirty  year*  i  that  must  have  been  equally  troub- 
lesome— it  was  perpetnal  motion.*' — {Mt-ittd 
Gatettc  for  183^-3,  p.  661.— Ed,> 

Costiveness  ia  not  necessarily  connecter!  wida 
colic,  flatulence*  or  any  severe  pains  i  though, 
as  aheady  oltserved,  under  particular  cirenm- 
stances^  it  may  bee u me  a  cause  of  all  tiitfo 
In  ttf  fiimple  and  constitutional  form,  it  i^  grn- 
erally  mther  a  Croubleaome  than  a  vioWta  or 
dangerous  complamL.  But  thiis  is  not  trtntrr** 
biy  the  case  i  and  a  constipated  state  of  tlui 
bowebj  whether  idiopatluc,  or  the  ronc^irnrtJiat 
of  other  diseases,  w  frequently  ht-  '  ,% 
to  the  constitution  ;  producing,  wl 
pathic,  a  variety  of  disorder*  ;  anil  .^ ,. .  — .^t;, 
when  symptoinaLic,  the  diseases  of  whu^h  U  n 
a  symptom.  CoiUvem^MS  may  pTwvvd  from 
two  very  distinct  sources  ;  and  as  each  of  thrss 
puiaesM^s  symptoms  of  its  own,  and  lei  considi* 
erahly  discrepant  from  the  other,  we  are  ennbled 
With  easn  to  contemplate  the  genus  «tid«t  the 
two  following  species  : — 
L  Coprostabis  Constipata.  Cousiipatioi^ 
Obatipala.           Uhatipation, 


SPECIES  I. 

C0PR0STASI8  CONSTIPATA. 

CONSTtPATlOX 

THE  PECKS  wKKif  piacniKoan  coMatsTiTa  aim 
voLt^HiNotra  i  Tita  tKuraiAiiaNT  rttM  4X» 

Mt13tJJ. 

In  persons  of  a  rompiat  and  robust  habit, 
with  hearty  aiipetite  anft  strong  digestive  f»ow«rs, 
the  inteslinal  ah80rbf>rir  "  .^ 

encesa  of  action  ;  and 

corno  hardened  in  con  uei, 

assume,  from  their  cu;  urn  and 

volume  of  the  iarg*  n  n  winch 

they  pas*. 

Thii  ineraated  actmn  of  the  absort^enta,  whkh 
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»  Uie  eommoii  proiimiite  «i^«i  of  Ifao  pre»eal 

cies,  may  be  prodyccd  b^  violent  exetciBCt 

'i  hpat*  the  blogd  an  J  throvri  otl"  an  ezces& 

id  m  the   I'orm  of  perapiration  from   the 

lirl'ac:^  ;  Or  by  too  litimulant  a  iliet,^  particukrJy 

^  rough  port  wme,     (Travelling  in  a  carnage* 

'  on  Liie  witer,  is  said  Ijo  have  gieater  effect 

brjngnig  on  co«uvene8«  Ihaa  more  consid- 

'  [  bodily  activity.     The  editor  la  inchned  to 

that  it  iB  nther  the  coo^nemetit,   and 

HI  of  liaual  ex«Tci#et  which  should  here 

urded  aa  the  can«e  of  coaliveneaa ;  aod 

^  compbunt  may  be  imputed,  with  more 

htlityi  to  a  defective  state  of  tho  biha^ 

other  abdominal  lecretiona^  and   to  inefft- 

llUic   motion,  than  to  tn  increased 

.1!  mle«tinal  absorbents.     Dr.  Cullen 

•nf*t ,  vol,  ii.^  p.  496)  ascribed  coitlve- 

I  iuch  cases  to  the  abfltractiorv  of  thf?  in- 

I  iufdSf  secreted  from  the  mucous  uUnds 

[  eihalant  artenes.     With  resfH-ct  lo  Tiorae- 

e,  thi?  editor  inspects  that  the  accounta 

producing  costiveness  are  founded  oti  a 

ke,  Mid  thai  it  generally  promotes  r«*pi* 

^ia  the  functions  of  the  bowela,  provided 

ficia]  operaiioii  lje  not  counteracted  by 

prance.     Many  persons  who  are  in  the 

Tiding,  are  also  m  the  habit  of  drink- 

pott,  bmndy  and  water,  and  other  astrm- 

It  heatii^  beverages  ;  and  if  they  anfler  from 

stivenesjip  the  exer<:iie  on  horseback  bears 

i  bkote  that  ought  to  be  laid  upoti  their  diet] 

OlMctirene«B  may  be  the  result  of  too  asttin- 

nl  a  drat;  us  where  bread,  for  instance,  is 

dulterated   with    a    considerable   quantity   of 

for  the  mouths  of  I  he  secernent  vessels 

the  intestmea,   which  should   pour   forth  a 

rte  portion  of  fluid*  become  hereby  contracted, 

'  ind   accrete   hut  a  small  proportion.     Astrin- 

nia,  alao,  by  giving  »orae  degree  of  rigidity  to 

t  muscular  fibres  of  the  intediinca,  retard  tho 

ertstaiiic   action,  and  thua  becoma  m  aeeond 

auae  of  coiietipation. 

At  the  feces  are  forcml  forward  by  the  peri*- 

diJc  action  of  the  mtestmea,  it  ia  obvious  that, 

ter  this  action  is  weakened,  there  must 

iriiy  he  a  reLatdation,  and  conaequently 

nmutation  of  the  feces.    Tfaia  slyggish* 

MM  mr  ioipilude  of  the  bowels  is  produced  by 

«ftri(Kts  causes ;  for  sometimes  the  food  is  too 

tnaTpid  and  destitute  of  slimulantSt  and  some- 

limea  theie  is  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of 

hiki|  which  appears  to  be  a  natural  stimulus  to 

tbe  interna)  aurface  of  the  nitestiues ;  and  we 

rea^ii  to  betipve,  that  tlie  latter  is  some- 

nea  secreted  with  its  qualities  imperfect ;  and 

ometimeit,   also,   the   muscular  fibres  of    the 

er  inte«tities  lose  a  cot^s  idemble  degree  of 

althy  imiabikty,  atid  are  reduced  to  an  hi* 

ne  0!  paresiii  that  amounts  almost  Co  psral- 

And,  if  this  occur,  a^  it  does  oceaaion- 

mthout   much    failure   of    the    appt^tfte, 

•cetunolation  of  fecea  will  be  in  tome  in- 

nrfjdigtoiis.     In   tho   caae  of  a  young 

.  d  twenty -eighty   the  dwtention  m 

r n  from  thia  cause  was  so  general  as 

►  fiiiatukcn  for  pretfnaney,  especially  as  there 

l^jscc^ionat  fickfiesst  wtlh   menatrvai  sup- 


pression, and  a  aympaUieiic  enlargement  of  tha 
breasts.  I'be  diaeaae  terminated  family  in 
about  ihreG  years  from  its  cemmeiicement, 
The  colon^  whw^h  was  among  th*"  ^■•'"  ^V 
Taynton^H  preparationst  he  was  ao  s 

to    show    me:    it    meaaured  tn  cit' 
more  than  twenty  inchei,  atHl  on  dissect  ion  wm 
found  10  contajfi  tbrw  gallofis  of  fecea. 

[The  caast^-     '  -^truct  the  paasagtt  i 

of  the  feces,  ency  of  periBUl- 

tic  action,  octuL  LJiur  i   u,  u.t.-  inteatmes  Iheiu*] 
aelvea,  or  the  neigbbourmg  paru.     In  the  in 
tesatinea^  a  mechanical  imp^iment  ia  sometimesJ 
occaaioned  by  a.  thickening  of  the  coats,  which  I 
straitens  the  paaaage^  or  by  scirrhous  tumour*,  ' 
especially  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  canal. 
Sotnetimea  the  caTity  ia  partly  filled  by  calcu- 
lotis  concretions.     The  costiveneas  attending  ^ 
enteritis  has  also  been  lefened   to  a  lessemngJ 
of  the  calibre  of  the  boweli  by  apaim  ;  bt}t 
doubt  now  exista  that  a  is  rather  owing  to  an  I 
uitertiiption  of  the  aecretior^  naturally  poured  I 
tuLo  the  inteattnes,  and  to  a  diminution   m  th«1 
action  of  their  muscular  fibres;  for,  as  BichalJ 
fulty  ascertained,  it  is  not  the  chardctcf  of  an 
inflajncd  muscle  to  comract  even  with   its  or- 
dinary  vigour.     Tumours  in    the  neighlxmring 
parts,   compressing  the   intestines,  necesaarjl]f  j 
impede  the  passage   of   the  contained   fecea.  I 
Hence,  in  pregniincy,  costiveness  is  a  cominoft  i 
con»ei:^uence  of  the  pressure  of  the   enlarged! 
uterus  on  live  great  iiiteattnea ;  and  a  «ieatfl|pf-f 
touB  tumour  m  the  omentum  has  been  knowti  M-j 
produce  the  aame  elTect.] 

A  stricture  m  any  part  of  the  largt?  intestines, 
from  whalevef  cause^  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  accumulation  of  feces,  in  the 
manner  as  it  produces  one  species  of  coticJ 
0iit  cob0  does  not  a^lways  follow  ;  for  the 
bowels  are  lesa  intabte  than  usual,  snd  the 
alomach  continoey  aouml.  l^inctn-r"  -  ^'-** 
Golon  have  sometimes   existed  wm  i 

vuspected.     Dr,  BaiUic  has  given  a  -  ^     *- 

ample  in  a  case  related  to  him  by  Str  K Gerard 
Home,  but  a  t till  more  striking  one  from  his  own 
practice.*     In  the  Inst,   the  ixiticnt,  a   shoA-, 
maker,  aged  thirty,  »iib|ect  to  habitual  costive 
ncaSi  bccante  at  length  much  more  so ;  and|  | 
frcrm  havmg  mofions  three  Of  ^r  timea  a  week,! 
passed  them  not  oftener  th&n  once  or  twice  ia  ] 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  thia,  moreover,  with  I 
considerable  pain  tn  the  lower  pari  of  the  belly ;^| 
and  at  leiigth  waa  incapable  of  puaing  a  motta 
by  any  means.     The  real  cause  of  the  disea 
not  being  very  clearly  suspected,  tlie  slroage 
pargativea  were  given   to  him^  both   by  thl 
mouth,    and    in  the  form  of  clysters,    as  £v 
grains  of  calomel  and  ten  of   grtmboge  ;    tettl 
^(TBius  of  calomel  and  thirty  of  jalsp ;  and  i£l 
one  titne  four  grains  of  etaterium*  which  mad 
him  sick,  but  produced  no  other  effiN!!.     " 
drachms  of  gajnboge  were  givt  nu  of  1 

an  injection,  and  afterward  to!  ■ ,  btill 

altogether  in  vain;  as  were  li1.^  ^...„^ins  oC' 

*  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  Med.  and  Chir.  bn- 
provemenL  See  afan  a  case,  very  similar  in  e«ery 
partkuiar,  report wl  bv  Mr  S terry,  in  the  Loudoii 
Nf ed.  Repository  for  May,  1823. 
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cruilo  qul^ksulvfrT  by  tht  mi^ulht  shocks  of  elec* 

liricit^  ihrough  the  abdomen,  and  the  affaiion 

Voi  cold  water  on  the  feeu    Hi«  sppeute  was 

lliiii  hLLle  mlerfered  wiih,  &nd  he  pasfti^  vratei 

Vfreely.     A  »coop  wai  tntitHliiced  iiito  the  ree- 

ttim*  but  this  gut  was  Ibuiid  empty.     Undi^T  this 

»Ute)  of  ibingH  Ihe  beUy  e welled  gradually ^  &iid 

nt  limgib  amvedl  at  an  enonrtous  mzc^  and  the 

ptjcnt  died  in  the  fifteenth  week  from  the  laAt 

,  uvflcualiou,    A  ti  eiwninatioti  after  death  showi^d 

I  liio  real  Tiature  of  the  cause;  for  at  the  lower 

hfnd  oi  the  sigmoid  llexure  of  the  colon  there 

W«i9  ii  [lanow  ^tfieture^  which  would  hardly  ad- 

kinit  the  passage  of  a  goo*equiU,  accompanied 

(with  All  alcer,  wMch  wa4  partly  in  the  ^itaation 

For  the  stHclure,  and  partly  in  the  gut  above  it, 

I  Tins  intestine  was  peculiarly  loaded  with  fecea^ 

Liml  enornioualy  dia tended ;   the  mean    of  the 

Mtrsitii  ft  verse  diaineter   being   abo^e   aix    inchea. 

All  the  large  inieftiiies,  where   the  disteiiitian 

WJiit  considerable,   had  their  muacular  coat  a 

good  deftl  ftirengthened,  aiid  the  longitudinal 

Band  I  had  become  twice  ns  broad  and  thicJc  a» 

[Ju  their  natural  stale  ;  the  syitein  thuK  wonder- 

l^/ully  accommodating  itaclf,  for  many  weeksT  to 

1  etrcumiftam^ea  which  seemed  incompatihte  wilh 

'  ttie  continuance  of  life.     [This  cats  demon- 

alralea  ihi^  value  of  the  advice  giveo  by  Willai*, 

rr«pecting  the  uae  of  a  long  bougie,  aa  men>^ 

tioDed  b  the  observations  on  colica,  const  ric  La] 

I'he  effects  of  conatipalLOii,  when  btig  con- 

Iped*    are,    pains    m    the    head,   niiUftea  and 

I  at  the  stomaeh,  febrile  irntatiiQiUT  gen- 

JTcTal  uneasinesji  m  the  abdomitiol  region,  coti* 

I  ffe^tion  in  the  abdominal  organi ;  and  hence  ^n 

I  Jtnpeded  circulation  of  the  bloody  ptleai  varices 

|4n  the  lower  limbs,  and,  aa  we   hare  already 

I  teen,  colic.     [Many  hyaterical  afrections,  chlo^ 

l.|0«iS|  and  choreSt  or  St,  Vitus'^  dance,  formerly 

[liopposed  10  be  unconnected  with  the  sLate  of 

I. ihe  bowela,  are  now  provcJr  to  be  very  preju* 

)  dtciaUy  in^uenced,   if  not  excited  by  conalipiir 

Liio^.      Even  symptoms  bad  eeiough  to  cause 

i  |he  case  to  be  tiet  down  a»  pli thiols,  and  the  pa- 

[jtient  to  bo  sent  lo  Madeira,  were  aacertained  by 

t  Di.  Borihwick  to  arise  from  habitual  coilive- 

]  jctcih,  and  to  yield  to  purgativei.] — {Edm.  Med. 

l/mrn^.  No.  82,  p.  69.) 

1      I'he  best  aperients,  in  the  present  species  of 

i«oativenes»t  *f^  those  which  quicken  ihe  de- 

Vicentofthe  feces  with  as  Jittie  mereosed  action 

\  0s  possible  ;   as  diluent  dnnka  sweetened  wilh 

(jnamia,  ■ugar^  or  honey  ;  the  expressed  oiU  of 

jjnild  vegetables,   as  the  p^flt^eliiu,   olive^  and 

r^iDond  I   the   oleaginous  farina  of  the  cocoa- 

L|iut  in  the  common  fonn  of  chocolate  \  fi^, 

Vt&marmds,  the  pulp  of  cassia  alone,  or  m  Ae 

compound  of  temtive  electuary  ;  neutral  salta. 

Dr*  Arbuthnot  advised  the  uae  of  butter,  mar- 

.  tow,  and  fat.     Dr.  CuIJeti  found  four  ouncet  of 

l^esh  batter^  token  in  the  mornnig,  produce  a 

Iptool  or  two  more  than  usual  in  ^the  day.     Nau- 

I  seating  doses  of  calomel  and  ipeeacuanhaf  or  of 

galomel  and  ontijnopial  powder,  vrtll  alio  fre- 

itienily  be  of  u»e  ;  and  the  patient  ahoutd  ha* 

Nluale   himself  to  evacuating  the  boweta  &l 

ft  certain  hour   of  the  day,  and  should  even 

•icscoatom  himself  to   an  e^ort  to  this  effect, 


thoa^  he  may  not  alwitys  be  tucc«7sful.    And 

where  this  milder  process  fad^;    ' pow« 

fill  purgatives  must  be  had  rtn 

In  some  mstance*  of  very  y:i._ iy 

of  an  anomolotie  kind,  an  atfusion  ot  cok 
hai  been  accompanied  with  j^reat  sucee 
all  common  cathartics,  quicksdver  in  Jts  i 


state,  antimonials  of  various  kinds,  and  ima 
lions  of  every  sort  have  been  tried  in  vain.    T-n 
striking  e^omplea  of  this  occur  in  a  teUer  fn 
Dr.  Spence  of  Gmldford  to  Dr,  Reyiialds,  ] 
Ijjjhed  in  the  Med.  Tran»,  of  the  Collegi*. 

[By  Dr  Daniel,  charcoal  was  found  an  ell 
cacious  remedy.  The  dose  was  from  one 
three  tablespoonfuls,  given  in  Ume- water, 
miik,  every  half  hour  m  hour.— (FA*i«4ie/j»4 
JmifiMd;  No,  0,  p*  119.)  Spirit  of  lurpenl^ 
in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  mised  with 
equal  quantity  of  oleum  rictni,  has  also 
ceeded. — {Edin.  Med.  Jtmrnu/,  No.  %&^  ] 

Instead  of  adopting  the  latter  plana,  t 
erality  of  modem  practitioners  would  mI 
the  oij  of  croton,  a  very  minute  do«e  of  \ 
ha«  great  power  in  relieving  obstinatA  « 
tion,  when  otbcr  cathartics,  even  in  lam  Ml" 
repented  doses,  have  no  edect,     Mr.  luMf  ham 
reported  foufte^^n  caseSj,  in  which  ]ta  uaeftdnaia 
was  mo&t  decided! V  proved, — {Lmid.  Med.  J8^ 
^til&ry.  No.  97. )    Tne  average  dote  for  an  adttlt 
IS  one,  or  at  the  utmost,  two  drops  ;  and,  p<'T* 
haps,  as  Mr,  Brande  obaervea,  the  be&t,  or  *i 
least  the  most  active  form  for  its  exhibition,  n 
that  of  a  pill  made  up  with  crumb  of  br^ad.     ^ 
may  also  be  robbed  down  with  mucilage,  an' 
miaed  with  half  an  ounce  of  any  aromatic  watci! 
—^Mamtal  o/  Phanimcy,  p.  183.)     Howuv* 
according  to  Mr,  Pope,  the  beat  mode  of  ni 
mmiBtermg  Llie  oil  is  to  dissolve  it  first  m  ^ 
httle  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  aboin  on^i*  tiro[ 
to  half  a  drachm,  in  which  state  it  mity  be  mon 
e^ily  diJSus^d  in  some  simple  tfuid  ;  and, 
acting  on  an  extensive  fturface,  the  ptirgati^ 
efiflct,  he  says,  is  more  speedily  ensured,     Th 
alcoholic  tincture,  recommended  by  thia  gcnill^ 
man,  has  been  given  very  succeafifully  to  rh4| 
dren. — {See  Med.  Chtr.  Trans. ^  vol.  irii* ,  pHH 
In  numerous  instance*  of  difficult  dnglutitw 
the  simple  application  of  the  od  to  the  long 
has  answerea  the  purpose.    Wlien  the  «tom« 
is  so  irritable  as  not  to  bear  ordinary  cathaj 
medicines,  the  oil  of  crotoo  ie  also  a  vaifli^ 
remedy.     Jt  has  sometimes  been  given  in  dyj 
ters,  in  which  form  the  dose  may  be  fivn  or  i' 
drops.*     In  one  very  obstinate  caao^  ausp 

*  The  croton-oil  is  now  much  usodhy  J 
practitioners  m  ca«es  of  ob«tinaie  cofiu. 
After  ordinal}-  depletion  by  the  lancet,  whfcL  . 
often  prove  ii»Ticeab1e,  and  other  ^enernt  reloiiS 
meana,  the  croton^i  may  be  given  m  doaes  o. 
one  or  two  drops  every  two  or  throe  houm,  to  j 
very  considerable  extent  We  have  g^v^.r*  ti  r 
the  amount  of  twelve  drops,  with  no  otlieii 
than  I  hat  of  producing  a  moderate  action  I 
boweb.  In  a  case  of  this  disease  which  \ 
ji^tr '  '  ~  ^  rrflcfti  days,  and  hod  resisted  I 
Hi  i^^dies,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francts  t 

tTi  I  ho  extent  of  twenty  drop«,  ^ 

doata  tif  two  drops  every  three  hours;  the  ] 
wa«  r«hef  ed  without  any  of  the  bad  co 
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to  depend  upon  introsusception,  Dr.  Chisholm 
employed  with  success  a  strong  sotetion  of 
eommon  yellow  soap,  of  which  more  than  a  larrn 
wash-hand  basin  was  grradually  but  perseTerinsly 
thrown  into  the  large  intestines  with  Read^s 
«yringe.]» 


SPECIES  II. 

COPROSTASIS  OBSTIPATA 

OBSTIPATION. 

THS  FBCIS,  WHIN  DISCHARGED,  HAKD,  SLENDER, 
▲HD  OFTEN  SCYBALOUS  ;  THE  TEMPERAMENT 
WEAKLY,  OS  THE  HABIT  SEDENTARY. 

This  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  a  sluggish- 
ness of  the  peristaltic  motion  in  persons  of 
infirm  or  delicate  health :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment,  usually 
small  in  quantity,  is  a  long  time  passing  through 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  hence  becomes  indura- 
ted, shi^ink,  and  shrivelled,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
intestinal  absorbents,  notwithstanding  they  may 
have  no  such  increased  action  as  occurs  in  the 
preceding  species.  This  form  of  costiveness 
IS  most  frequent  in  persons  of  advanced  life  ;  in 
whom  the  feces,  minute  in  quantity,  and  de- 
prived of  moisture,  are  sometimes  discharged 
m  the  form  of  a  scroll,  and  sometimes  in  small 
lumps,  of  the  shape  of  buttons  or  balls,  as  I 
have  already  observed  when  treating  of  colica 
eangtipata;  which  affection  also,  as  there  re- 
maiked,  is  often  produced  by  the  irritation  that 
these  retarded  materials  at  length  excite.  So 
feeble,  indeed,  is  the  expulsive  power  of  the  in- 
testines in  many  cases  of  old  age,  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 


which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  this  powerful 
a^ent.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  has  ad- 
vised, in  formidable  cases  of  this  affection,  iniec- 
lioos  of  starch  or  mucilage,  containing  from  lour 
to  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  Dr.  Hosack 
(£!ffMy«,  vol.  ii,)  has  published  the  details  oi  sev- 
eral cases,  which  were  treated  successfully  by 
emetics.  From  the  sixteen  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed, he  concludes :— 1st,  That  in  the  com- 
mencement of  constipation,  or  in  its  more  advan- 
eed  stage,  when  the  svmptoms  of  inflammation 
have  been  subdued  by  the  lancet,  emetics  may  be 
oaed  with  advantage  to  remove  the  hepatic  obstruc- , 
tioo,  and  to  counteract  the  constriction  and  pain 
asaaUy  attendant  in  this  disease.  2d,  That  the 
good  effects  occasionally  resulting  from  injections 
of  tobacco-smoke,  or  from  the  use  of  tartarized 
antimony,  administered  by  injection,  may  be  ac- 
ooonted  for  by  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
have  been  the  effects  of  its  operation,  but  which 
are  to  be  obtained  with  more  certainty  by  admin- 
istering emetics. — D. 

*  Med.  Repository.  The  particulars  of  a  case 
|f  obaciiiate  constipation  were  lately  communica- 
nd  to  the  editor,  where  a  prsctitioner  in  the  coun- 
tnr  determined  to  attempt  to  draw  out  the  contents 
m  the  intestines  with  a  syringe ;  but  instead  of 
MMoeedinff,  he  contrived  to  force  an  enormous 
qoantity  of  air  into  the  bowels,  and  to  make  his 
Mtient  swell  like  a  balloon  when  receiving  gas. 
m  this  eonditfon,  the  patient  was  left  scarcely  able 
totmfin,  llieMunaer  was  obvious  to  the  fomily, 
nd Jte  doctor  dismiased.— Ed. 
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Warren,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  marrow-spoon  up 
the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away 
the  diT  masses  that  have  lodged  there. 

[When  a  large  accumulation  of  feces  takes 
place  in  the  rectum  or  colon,  it  becomes  itself 
the  cause  of  a  most  distressing  constipation, 
attended  with  peculiar  symptoms,  and  some- 
times terminating  fatally.  The  disorder  was 
first  described  by  an  anonymous  writer  {Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.t  vol.  iv.,  p.  123X  and  additional 
cases  of  it  have  been  subsequently  reported. — 
{DuncatCt  Med.  Comment.,  vol.  x.,  p.  255 ;  vol. 
lii.,  p.  282.)  It  is  the  more  important  to  attend 
to  this  complant,  because  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  diarrhcea,  or  rather  a  chronic  dysentery, 
and  has  often  been  erroneously  treated  with 
astringents  and  opiates.  The  patient  complains 
of  severe  pain  about  the  lower  region  of  the 
belly,  remitting,  and  a^ain  returning  after  fre- 
quent but  short  intervals,  and  accompanied  with 
a  bearing  down,  and  almost  continual  incUnation 
to  ffo  to  stool.  Only  a  small  quantity,  however, 
of  thin  discharge,  perhaps  mixed  with  little  hard 
knobs  of  excrement,  follows,  after  which  the 
pain  abates.  When,  from  a  previous  costive- 
tiess,  and  the  abovementioned  symptoms,  the 
loaded  state  of  the  rectum  is  to  be  suspected, 
this  bowel  should  be  examined  per  anum^  and 
the  feces  broken  down  and  extracted  with  some 
convenient  instrument.  The  accumulation  that 
takes  place  is  sometimes  very  great.  This  case 
is  frequent  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  and 
more  frequent  in  the  female  than  the  male  sex. 
Whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels  must  induce  a  predisposition  to 
it ;  and  it  has  been  often  occasioned  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  bark,  opium,  and  other 
astringent  medicines.] — {Bateman,  in  Ree**9 
Cyd^aiitUt  art.  Constipation.) 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  con- 
trary temperament  prevails  in  old  age ;  that  the 
bowels  are  irritable,  and  the  motions  loose. 
Celsus  (Medicin.j  lib.  i.,  c.  3)  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  when  the  bowels  are  loose  in 
youth,  they  commonly  become  confined  in  ad- 
vanced Ufe ;  and  that  if  confined  in  youth,  in 
advanced  life  they  are  often  laxative.  Quibus 
juvenibus  fluxit  alvus,  plerumque  in  senectute 
contrahitur ;  quibus  in  adolescentia  fuit  adstricta, 
s»pe  in  senectute  solvitur.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  been  able  to  confirm  this  position  by  my 
own  observation  or*experience. 

In  costiveness  from  this  cause,  our  aperients 
must  be  derived  from  other  materials  than  those 
recommended  under  the  last  species ;  for  here 
we  have  far  less  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
warmer  and  aromatic  purgatives.  And  hence, 
while  we  allow  a  freer  use  of  wine,  we  may  suc- 
cessfully have  recourse  to  aloes,  the  compound 
pill  of  this  name,  and  the  balsam  of  copayva. 

The  analeptic  pill  of  Dr.  James,  whicn  com- 
bines a  preparation  of  antimony  with  resinous 
purgatives,  is  ofVen  a  very  serviceable  medicine : 
as  is  also  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Pan, 
which  consists  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  gum-pill, 
the  same  quantity  of  the  pilula  aloes  cum  myrniAf 
with  ten  nains  of  antimonial  powder,  made  into 
fifteen  pi&. 
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GENUS  VIIL 
D  I  A  R  R  H  (E  A. 

LOOSENESS. 

TB£    ALTtrrV    KTAQUATlOMa    CRUDE,   LOO»Sf    4ND 

TOO  raBQUSNT  ;  with  litti**  oa  no  CRtPj«a 

Or  all  the  specific  forms  of  ihk  diaeasef  the 
cfuef  proidmate  cause,  as  it  h  called,  qr  tlie 
,  •! loptom  that  gives  rise  to  aU  the  other  symp- 
I  tocfit,  is  an  iticre&sed  peristaltic  action  throygh- 
fiat  tKe  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  intesiinal 
canal :  and  aa  this  may  be  produced  bj  vahoAii 
means  ond   under   djnerent   circuni9tsnce«,    it 
must  often  stamp  a  peculiarity  b  the  character 
of  the  disorder,  aod  lay  a  foundation  for  numer- 
ous species^  t 
The  peristaltic  aciioti  of  the  latefltines  may 


•  '*  Pain,  or  griping,  is  occaaicwiallf  wi  attend- 
•nl,  bill  uot  neceaaarily  so/'— ( Drs.  Crampton  and 
Forbes,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pfact.  Med.^  art.  Diaikhcea.) 
Frofeasor  JElliotBon'e  definiiion  of  diarrha?a  is, 
;  **  frequent,   liquid,  and  rather  copious   feculent 
itoola,  not  dependant  Ujpon  dobility  of  the  sphincteir 
aiji/'    In  dysentery*  the  stools  are  not  feculent. 
I  la  diarrhuea,  "  tbf^rp  is  oiily  pain  at  the  time  of  the 
I  «vacuatLon  ;  but  in  dyBPnti^i7»  the  griping  m  hor- 
[  fid,  and  is  not  lessened  by  the  discharge  of  mucus 
■  and  blood,  which  clianicterizea  ihe  diaease."^ 
(Lectures  in  Med.  Gaz.  for  1933-3,  p.  593. HE». 
t  Perhaps,  inateatl  of  ropresontmg  increased 
peristaltic  action  as  the  praximnte  cause,  it  would 
I  oe  more  conect  to  aay,  that  the  easentiftl  part  of 
this  disease  consists  Ui  a  prL^ternatural  augincnta' 
tion  of  the  perist^Hic  motion,  and  of  Ihe  mteatinal 
tecretlons ;  the  predisposiiig  causes  beiog  &  p«- 
•  euUar  irritebihty  of  the  intestities,  and  of  their 
I  seeeming  Teasels.    To  call  incroaaed  peristaltic 
I  action  the  proitniate  cause  must  be  inaccurate, 
f  >aince  it  exists  in  several  other  cases  never  corti- 
[  prehended  under  the  name  of  dlarrbtea.    As  a 
jfeneral  rule,  Drs.  Cisunpion  and  Forbes  jom  the 
rSest  tnodem  pathologists,  in  considering  tlie  seat 
rof  diarrhiO^  to  be  the  uitestinnl  mucous  mem- 
I  OTane  :  "^  and  it  is  the  state  of  this  membrane,  and 
i  not  the  dischaTge,  which  js  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  object  of  attention.    The  ouly  eiceptions  to 
Ihis  rule  are  the  cft«ps  where  the  disease  is  ex- 
cited  by  llukls  poured   into  iJie  intestinal  tube 
from  the  anueieu  dands,  or  by  irritants  of  a  tem- 
porary kind,  as  footl  or  medicines,  applied  directly 
to  the  membrane.    Even  in  theae  cases,  the  sec- 
ondaty  aSbction  of  the  membrane  is  often  of  much 
more  miportance  than  the  cause  producing  it." 
In  the  mildest  forms  of  djarrhi:£a,  it  is  conceived 
Ihst  a  degree  of  irritabdiiy  mayexisl  in  the  mucous 
metnbrane      In  another  variety,  there  may  be  a 
morbid  degree  of  excitement,  or  of  increased  action 
I  in  the  mernbratiet  considered  as  a  secreting  and 
ftihalmg  organ,  whereby  it  throws  out  its  fluids  in 
a  morbid  Rtate  or  quantity!  or  both.    But  in  a  still 
more  numrrous  class  of  CUMV,  more  or  less  in^ 
Uanunation  of  the  mucous  tnembrane  prevails, 
from  sunide  slight  congestion  to  alteration  of 
structure.    It  may  be  confined  lo  a  small  portion 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  or  it  msy  extend  over  a  targe 
)^{iortion  of  it.    In  this  form  oi  diarrhora,  the  evac- 
kitotions  deviate  greatly  from  the   character  of 
Fliealiht  and  consist  principally  of  fluids  secreted 
[by  Lhi'  inflsmtHi   membmne  being  mucous,  or  se* 
'  rous,  or  flakv  from  admixture  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  vartcpusly  coloured,  scconlmg  to  the  condition 
Af  the  U^r,  the  mgestion  of  food,  the  previoui 


be  iocreased,  and  conjiequenlly  bo^cneia  ot 

dianhsA  occasioned,  firattyi  by  irn* ^ 

rials  throwii  into  them  by  the  mou? ! 
by  a  morbid  chanjje  in  the  fluids  wi 
urally   secreted   m  the  iniestinal  i..  .    i        mJ 

thirdly,  by  an  irritable  state  of  thr ^ -.  j:rs 

themselves,  or  the  membrane  that  \mc^  thtur 
inner   surface.     ludependeutly   of  which,  thu 
same  effect  may  follow,  in  a  variety  of  vtrjiy*, 
from  the  readiness   Viith  which  the  tnlesLtjits 
associate  in  the  action  of  remote  Qt^^nTf^      TIum 
sudden  passion  or  commotion  of  in 
qucntlv  excite  looseness ;  sudden    ■  i 

applied  to  the  surface  of  the  akin  will  do  ihe 
same.     [And  among  the  diseases  of  other  parti 
of   the    body  which  affect  the  mi^  '^' 

imtatjon  of  dentition  in  infants  tn 
tioned  as  a  familiar  illustration  ;  aa  ..  ...  ...,^.-ra 

difficult,   without   producing    diarrboa,      Th« 


treatment,  &c.— <See  Cyclopffidio  of  Practical 
Medicine,  art^  DuaaHCEA)  Accorditrg  lo  the 
researches  of  Andral,  dysenlerj',  diarrfuii,.  im] 
hentcry,  are  far  from  bemg  conittan''  1 

with  one  particular  state  of  the  altin' 
The  changes  observed  in  it  afier  dc'uUi  atv  niuai 
commonly  situsited  m  the  large  inte^tirjes,  i 
tunes  aftectmg  every  part  of,  them.  »ome 
onJy  certain  portions  of  Uie  tube.  Occasionall}- 
the  ccecum  alone  is  disejised  ;  ui  other  iirataiKVii, 
the  rectum.  The  whole  of  the  small  iiitestmec 
may  continue  eound,  and  the  abrupt nej«  with 
which  the  marks  of  di^^aso  often  begin  to  show 
themselves  immediately  below  the  valve  of  the 
cfBcum,  is  a  remarkable  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  no  vesliges  of  dutease  are  found  ia  the 
large  mtestines,  and  the  termination  of  the  small 
ones  is  the  only  part  affected.  Most  conurionly-, 
both  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  a  more  or 
less  extensive  portion  of  the  lar^rr  intestines,  are 
the  scats  of  altemtions,  which  diflbr  iri  kind  from 
a  mere  vascular  fulness  to  the  most  complete 
ulceration,  or  softening  of  textnre.  Neither  do 
the  morbid  apiieamnces  bear  any  constsnt  relatioii 
to  the  duration  or  symptotna  of  the  disease  *  for, 
in  a  ^iven  number  of  subjects,  as  nearly  as  postt^ 
ble  similarly  circumstanced  in  the  ttv  =  ^-" 
spects,  we  may  find  in  one  only  a  m 
emia ;  in  another,  a  softenme  of  the  u  ■ 
brano  with  redness  ;  in  a  truid,  a  |>:. 
of  the  same  texture^  m  a  fourth,  n. 
of  it  with  various  shades  of  colmir;  ii.  ..  ,,;, 
enlargement  of  the  foOiclej,  wilhoiu  any 
morbid  apftearances ;  in  a  sixth,  ulcerationi,  i 
ing  m  number  and  eiKe ;  and,  in  a  seviqnth^  1 
gether  with  one  or  another  of  these  a^eeliofis  C 
the  (nocouB  coai,  difierent  morbid  condition  I 
the  other  tunics,  such  as  thicken^igt  itiriUration 
with  serum,  &c.  Even  the  symptnuM  hoi  to  df» 
note  the  particular  kind  of  alteration  thai  may  eti«t 
in  the  intestinea,  and  the  very  smiiw  m^iriiid  Jip- 
peaninces  Siimetitnes  occur  m  subjectsi  who  ^^rv 
had  a  iierous,  or  bilious  looseness,  as  n  !i 

in  other  ensues,  where  the  sssemblage  • 
constitute  dysentery.     Frequently  thi 
tire  absence  of  fever  and  pain,  when  ihit  i 
coat  has  numerotis  ulcerations  in  it,  surrounil 
with  a  red,  brown,  or  black  thicJLee>- 
texture.    In  a  few  examples,  disser' 
no  morbid  appearances  wbstever,  S]i ' 
explanation  of  the  functional  disnri  It^r 
are  certain  diarrhd^as  arising  h\--A  n 
ctetion  produced  out  of  ihe  intejitjii,-- 1 
but   psssmg   through   thf^m  to  be  d: 
Andral,  Pnicis  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  li„  ^ 
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•jropathy  between  the  skin  and  the  bowels  is 
pafticniarly  great  in  many  individuals,  so  that 
exposure  to  damp  or  cold  air,  cpt  wetting  the 
feet,  will  generally  bring  on  a  diarrheea.  Loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  is  frequently  attendant  on 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  exanthemata.  In 
these  last  examples,  an  excited  or  inflammatory 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  accompanies 
the  disorder.  Diarrhoea  is  also  a  frequent  and 
a  most  dangerous  assailant  in  the  advanced 
staffe  of  a  ffreat  variety  of  diseases,  as  fevers, 
phmisis,*  chronic  hepatitis,  lumbar  abscesses, 
diseased  joints,  6lc.  ;  completing  that  prostration 
of  strength  usually  seen  a  little  before  their  fatal 
termination.]  But  as  all  affections  of  this  last 
kind  are  evidently  cases  of  mere  sympathy, 
they  must  be  excluded  from  the  history  of  diar- 
rhoea considered  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  and 
even  in  their  treatment  can  only  be  remedied 
by  remedying  the  primary  complaint.  [Cholera 
and  dysentery  often  commence  in  the  form  of 
diarrfaoea.] 

The  subdivisions  of  diarrhoea  may  be  resolved 
into  the  seven  following : — 

I.  Diarrhoea  Fusa.         Feculent  Looseness. 

%.   Biliosa.       Bilious  Looseness. 

8.   Mucosa.     Mucous  Looseness. 

4. Alba.  White  Looseness. 

5.   Lienteria.  Lientery. 

6.   Serosa.       Serous  Looseness. 

7.   Tubularis.  Tubular  Looseness. 


SPECIES  1. 

DIARRHCEA  FUSA. 

FECULENT  LOOSENESS. 

THS  FBCBS  or  COMMON  QUALITT,  BUT  IMMODER- 
ATELY LOOSE  AND  COnOUS. 

This  species  generally  works  its  own  cure 
without  the  aid  of  medicine ;  for  its  common 
cause  is  food  eaten  to  excess,  or  intermixed 
with  an  undue  proportion  of  irriuting  materials, 
nline,  saccharine,  or  vinous ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  passes  rapidly,  and  not  thoroughly 
digested,  from  the  stomach,  and  ur^es  the  intes- 
tines to  an  undue  degree  of  activity.  Hence 
often,  antecedently  to  the  looseness,  there  is  a 
■ense  of  sickness,  and  perhaps  a  few  slight  tor- 
minal  pains.  But  if  the  disorder  do  not  prove 
its  own  remedy,  it  is  easily  removed  by  any 
common  purgative.  In  weakly  stomachs,  or 
where  the  intestines  are  sluggish,  this  mode  of 
diarrhoea  is  also  occasionally  produced  by  a  re- 

*  The  diarrhoea  generally  occurring  in  the  latter 
stages  of  phthisis,  depends  on  ulceration  of  the 
mncous  membrane.  The  ulcers  are  sometimes 
very  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal :  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ileum,  however,  they  are  more  commonly 
bond  than  in  any  other  situation.*  On  this  sub- 
ject valuable  information  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  AndraL— Ed. 

*  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Theoryand  Practice  of  Physic,  alludes  particularly 
to  Uiis  fact,  and  states  that  a  blister  applied  to  the 
abdomen  will  often  arrest  diarrhoea  in  phthisical 
pttieots,  when  other  remedies  have  been  used 
without  success.— D. 
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tardation  of  the  aliment,  till  it  irritates  from 
acescency,  putrescence,  or  superabundant  accu- 
mulation ;  and  where  it  is  not  checked  in  due 
time,  it  will  occasionally,  like  several  of  its 
cognate  species,  run  into  a  chronic  form,  and 
prove  extremely  troublesome  and  obstinate.  In 
some  cases  it  has  lasted  for  two  {Riedlifif  cent, 
iii.,  obs.  90),  and  even  for  three  years  {Forestus^ 
lib.  xxii.,  obs.  3),  and  it  then  requires  to  be 
restrained  with  caution  ;  for  a  sudden  transfer 
to  a  state  of  costiveness  has  often  produced 
some  other  severe  complaint.  And  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  diarrhoea  that  oc- 
curs during  dentition,  which  ordinarily  keeps 
off  febrile  irritation  ;  and,  when  violent,  shoiud 
be  moderated,  but  not  subdued. 

This  species  is  also  produced  occasionally  by 
sudden  exposure  to  cold,  and  especially  by  cold 
bathine ;  by  great  agitation  of  mind,  and  pai|| 
ticularly  that  of  fright,  or  anger,  sometimes  even 
when  those  passions  have  merely  existed  in 
dreaming  (£pA«ni.  Nat.  Cur.^  dec.  i.,  ann.  iii., 
obs.  234) ;  and  occasionally  also  by  the  bare 
sight  of  a  purgative  or  other  medicine  which 
the  patient  is  reluctant  to  swallow.  All  these 
are  mstances  of  sympathetic  action,  which  has 
sometimes  shown  itself  in  perhaps  a  still  more 
extraordinary  way,  where  there  has  been  a  pe- 
culiar irritability  of  habit.  Thus  Borrichius 
relates  a  case  in  which  it  ¥ras  produced  by  in- 
troducing a  globule  of  black  hellebore  into  an 
issue  in  the  arm.--<D«  Qualitat.  OcadtU^  1715.) 
[In  certain  individuals  this  idiosyncrasy  is  so 
strong,  that  particular  articles  of  food  (^uite  in- 
offensive to  the  generality  ofpeople  will  inva- 
riably bring  on  diarrhoea.  Ttie  complaint  is 
frequently  produced  by  a  sudden  change  of  diet, 
as  from  an  animal  to  a  vegetable  one  ;  or  by  a 
change  of  the  water,  or  bread,  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed.  In  this  species  of  di- 
arrhoea, as  indigestion  and  crudities  in  the  stom- 
ach are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  complaint, 
emetics  have  often  been  found  serviceable. 
But  purging  has  been  supposed  to  be  still  more 
necessary  to  remove  the  crudities  that  have 
passed  into  the  bowels.  The  celebrated  Cul- 
len  believed,  however,  that  this  practice  is 
founded  on  ver^  erroneous  notions.  It  rests 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  acrimony  present  in 
the  mtestines,  that  ought  to  be  carried  out  hj 
purging.  But  from  whatever  source  the  acri- 
mony proceeds  which  can  excite  a  diarrhoea,  it 
may  be  considered,  he  says,  sufficient  to  evacu- 
ate itself,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  purging. 
Dr.  Bateman  pronounces  this  opinion  extremely 
rational,  and  observes,  that  when  merely  op- 
posed to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  purgatives  m 
diarrhoea,  its  justness  is  undeniable.  But  he 
believed  that  Dr.  CuUen,  in  avoiding  one  ex- 
treme, gave  a  sanction  to  another.  In  a  recent 
case  of  idiopathic  diarrhoea  from  excesses  at 
table  or  cold,  a  gentle  purgative  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  in  the  slightest  degree  hurtful.  However 
plausible  the  supposition  that  the  irritating 
matter  in  the  bowels  will  invariably  purge  it- 
self off,  experience  proves  that  it  is  frequently 
very  imper^tly  voided,  and  that  a  part  of  it 
remains  behind,  keeping  up  a  degree  of  irritSi' 
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0(1  o/h^n  cantitiamg  the  dsseiuii*,  and  eren  aon- 
irerlmg  it  into  d^s^nteiy.  Wbenerer  iiny  ma- 
terjal  degree  of  tenesmtts  b  obAervcid,  a  purga- 
live  is  gener&Lly  indicated  ;  and  if  the  boweU  be 
V6Tf  irritable,  opium  may  be  combined  with 
it  *— (Art.  DiiWBHCEA^  in  Eee»'s  Cydopadia.) 
Ill  these  csscSt  cabinej  and  ipecacuanha,  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb,  or  rhubarb  with  the  tincturs 
or  confectio  opii^  are  in^aiuable  mediciiiefl. 
When  the  case  rcaiHlB  thea«  [pedicinea,  email 
dosea  of  the  chalk  mixture,  with  the  tinct.  cmte- 
chu,  xh0  compniind  powder  of  kino,  and  ttnet. 
opii»  may  be  exhibited  ;  and  M  very  Song  pro- 
tracted, unyielding  eiamplest  the  camphire  mix- 
ttire  with  nitrous  acid  and  opium, t  or  the  sui- 
pbaie  of  copper  joined  with  opium,  jnay  be 
given  twice  a  day,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  pain, 

friidually  increased  to  that  of  a  ^in  and  a 
air*  as  recommended  by  Dt.  Ediotson. — (Mtd. 
Chir.  Trajuf.^  vol.  xiii)  In  every  form  nf  diar- 
kthtEa,  the  diet  is  a  moat  important  considera- 
Itlon  1  it  should  consist  of  milk,  rice,  arrow-root, 
Ilapioca,  sagO|  jelly,  beef-tea,  or  broth.  In  par^ 
piculra,  a[l  malt  liquor  ahould  he  avoidl^d»  and 
Ifreak  braady  and  water,  wine  and  water,  ot 
parley 'Water,  prererred^l 

SPECIES  ir, 
DIARRHCEA  DIUOSA. 
BILIOUS  LOOSENESS, 

TtlE    PBCEa    LOOSBi   COPtOtT9,    ANn   OF    4    t»16llT 
¥«LLOW. 

FftO*r  the  highly  bilioua  tincture  of  the  de- 
jections, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bile,  in 
this  apecica,  is  secreted  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  usual,  and  perhaps  with  an  untmua]  degree 
of  pungency ;  and  hence  Ihe  excess  of  peris- 
takic  activity.^ 


*  tn  cases  of  diarrhma,  the  abdomen  ahould  al- 
ways be  swathed  with  flannel ;  warm  foments* 
tioiis  also  are  someUmea  useful — D. 

t  ft.  Acidi  NitrT>si  diluL  3j.  Mistur^  Camph. 
Jvlij,  Tinct  Opii  giiitas  xL  Cochl  magn.  iv,, 
[uarta  quaqne  hora  snmend.  Recommerided  by 
Ai  Hope  in  Edin.  Med.  Jonm.,  No.  88„  At  the 
•^Btoomshury  Dispenaary,  a  verv  efficient  medicine 
fnr  checking  tbn:  diarrhcra  whirh  occurs  in  the 
frnii  season,  li  found  to  be  the  camphire  mixture. 
with  Un  grains  of  the  subcartK)nate  of  soda»  and 
mm  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum  to  each 
do««."Eo. 

t  In  the  tre-atmont  of  every  diarrhcea,  the  first 
thing  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  When  the  mu* 
cous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  in  a  more  or  tosa 
intiamfd  slate,  and  tliefe  is  tenderness  on  prea- 
surc,  m  14  ilUtntratecJ  m  the  diarrhcr^a  of  measles^ 
dilnentfi,  astrinie^cnts,  and  opium  will  not  answer, 
nnlrsii  Ipeches  and  a  blister  W  applied  to  theabdo* 
men.  When  the  excHing  cause  is  improper  dial, 
this  must  be  changed.— En. 

^  Ttiis  diarrhea  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
any  mofbid  change  in  the  intestines,  in  which 
nothing  but  an  unusual  quantity  of  bdioun  maUcr 
is det^ted bv disseeuen.  Thedi4iirder<asAndm! 
obsifv«s,  is  here  brought  on  by  a  morbtd  aecnetiorit 
not  ptodac«d  in  the  bowels  ihpTn*elves,bullftliuna 
ita  coane  tbrouf h  them,  in  oider  to  bediscbarfed! 
When  it  ii  removed^  the  subjacent  mucous  coat  is 
fuuiid  quit*  unaJteredi  aod  its  vessels  scarcely 


The  most  common  remote  cause  of  this  spe> 
cies  of  diarrhcea  is  a  great  and  sudden  inereAi* 
in  the  temperature  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  ot  a  l«M 
than  its  mean  degree  of  heat,  operatinf  (a 
some  weeks  or  months.  Dr.  Ltnd  has  juatTy  li 
marked,  that  a  rapid  change  of  climate,  whethn 
from  a  colder  tD  a  hotter,  or  from  d  bott**r  ui  i 
colder  state,  is  equally  apt  to  excite  dunrhirsK^ 
But  the  complaints  hereby  produced  are  of 
Tery  different  characters.  That  occasiont*d  l:»y 
sudden  cold  consists  of  an  acrid  mucous  di^'  J 
charge,  and  wili  be  treated  of  and  e.tplain«NtJ 
under  the  next  division.  The  diarrhtEa  excited  ' 
by  passing  rapidly  from  a  cold  into  a  hot  cli- 
mate, belongs  to  tho  division  before  us,  and  de> 
pend«  upon  an  increased  secretion  of  biie  of  bad 
quality.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  e*f  rciae 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  organ  of  the  Utw.f^ 
and  soon  stimulate  it  to  an  augmented  actioo,] 
In  the  intertropical  regions,  the  qiianlity  mf  bij« 
hereby  secerned  is  even  more  than  tlie  bile-dueU 
can  conveniently  carry  off;  whence  some  por- 
tion of  it  retrogrades,  and  is  carried  by  ab#orp«j 
lion  into  the  system,  and  is  orte  of  the  eaoseiw' 
though  not  the  only  cause,  of  the  darker  hue 
of  the  skin  in  those  quarters.  In  our  own 
country,  this  species  of  diarrhoea  is  therefore  \ 
found  mojsit  commonly  in  the  earlier  part  of  thi] 
summer,  when  suddenly  and  vehemently  burstiiij 
upon  a  cold  spring  ;  or  in  the  autumn,  when  llii* 
hi'er  has  for  many  weeks  been  exposed  to  Hw  ftf^ 
fects  of  a  ?cry  vigorous  sun,  and  the  whole  «y«- 
tem  has  become  relaxed  and  debilitated.  If  at 
this  time  the  atmosphere  be  pure,  the  disi^as^t 
15  simple,  and  may  be  subdued  without  much 
difficulty;  but  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  should 
carry  off  the  greater  part^  but  not  the  whole,  of 
the  stagnant  water  from  the  fens  and  marshes 
of  a  country,  and  convert  them  into  corrupt  and 
offensive  swamps,  the  atmosphere  will  be  loaded 
with  an  effluvium  of  decomposed  organized 
matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both,  and  the 
simple  bilious  diarrbcea  will  he  converted  tnto  a 
remittent  bilious  fever  ;  and  hence,  in  few 
words,  the  common  oripn  of  tho  bilious  au- 
tumnal fevers  that  so  frequently  prevail  al  the 
close  of  the  summer  season. 

When  the  bilioua  diarrhcea  is  simple  and  un* 
connected  with  fever,  it  is  seldom  a  formidildf  ] 
disease :  a  few  doses  of  calomel,  with  a  tww 
of  emulging  the  bilious  pores  of  the  liver*  ©01- 
recting  the  irritation  of  the  organ,  and  taking 
off  its  increased  action,  with  the  assistance  of 
mild  diluents  and  demulcents,  aa  infusions  of  Itn- 


more  injected  than  natural.  The  source  of  tht 
complaint,  as  well  as  of  certain  kindi  of  cortstipa* 
tioUi  IS  in  the  liver.  Every  preternatural  flow  of 
bile  into  the  intestines,  then,  is  not  inviLriahlv  thn 
effect  of  sortie  irritation  first  eti sting  m  them 
Other  organs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thr  ali- 
mentary canaJ  may  accidentally  commuTitritt^  ^*it  h 
it,  and  pour  into  it  their  different 
healthy  or  unhealthy.  Thus,  Andr', 
three  cases,  in  which  a  purulent  dim  i 

kept  up  by  the  matter  of  oranal  at»ce-«<»ev  piiD^uig 
Ihroiign  ulcerated  openings  into  the  rectum  ;  and 
an  interettinf  fact  of  the  same  kind  is  recordeil 
by  M,  Daltnss. — See  Andral,  Anat.  Fathol  ,  h  u.^ 
p  20ft,  and  Joum.  HAbd.de  UM.,  Nov,  183^— Eb* 
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•eed,  qaince-seeds,  or  comfrey-roots,  for  lubri- 
cating the  intestinal  canal,  which  has  partici- 
pated in  the  irritation,  will  usually  prove  a  suc- 
cessful practice.  The  last  was  at  one  time  a 
popular  medicine  in  diarrhoeas,  and  Dr.  Cullen 
objects  to  its  being  omitted  in  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  of  the  colleges.  If  the  flux,  and  conse- 
quently the  excitement  of  the  liver,  should  still 
continue,  opiates  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

SPECIES  III. 
DIARRHOEA  MUCOSA. 
MUCOUS  LOOSENESS. 

TBK   DBJBCTIONS   CONSISTING    OF,    OR    CONTAIN- 
ING, A  COnOVS  DISCHARGE  OF  MUCUS. 

This  species  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  defluxion  from  the  nostrils  in  catarrh.  Its 
common  cause  is  cold,  particularly  in  the  feet ; 
the  motions  are  acrid,  often  with  but  little  bil- 
ious tinge ;  and  like  the  nostrils  in  a  catarrh, 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  excoriated.  It 
is  hence  denominated  by  many  writers  calarrhus 
inUstinorumy  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  diarrhaa 
eaiarrhalis. 

The  disease  is,  perhaps,  also  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  acrid  ingesta,  as  a  coryza  is  occasion- 
ally excited  by  sternutatories  in  those  not  ac- 
customed to  them.  Here  the  process  of  pur- 
^^  will  rather  add  to  the  complaint  than  dimin- 
ish it ;  and  copious  diluents  and  demulcents 
afford  the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment ; 
with  which  plan  the  daily  diet  should  be  made 
to  coincide.* 

This  species  of  mucous  or  catarrhal  diarrhoea, 
like  the  two  precedinfi[t  is  also  fre<(uently  pro- 
duced by  any  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  from  great  heat  to  great  chil- 
ness ;  and  hence  its  frequency  and  severity  in 
passing  rapidly  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  cli- 
mate, as  into  the  North  Seas  in  the  sunmier 

*  On  this  disease  Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  are  the  metallic  astrin- 
gents and  the  turpentines  and  balsams,  combined 
with  some  of  the  preparations  of  opium :  in  severe 
cases  of  this  gleety  discharge,  he  uses  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  free  and  repeated  doses,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued this  remedy  for  six  weeks  without  any  ap- 
parent injury.  He  has  used  turpentine  also  with 
good  effect.  The  same  gentleman  has  recently 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  form  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  occurring  in  persons  of  broken 
down  constitution,  or  in  those  who  have  taken  mer- 
cury freely.  It  is  caused  by  small  ulcers  situated 
close  to  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  these  produce  irri- 
tation in  the  colon,  tenesmus,  griping,  and  frequent 
evacuations.  The  successml  treatment  of  this 
form  of  disease  consists  in  touching  the  ulcers 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Stokes  recommends 
the  anus  to  be  examined  in  every  case  where  the 
diarrhoea  has  been  of  long  standmg— has  resisted 
a  great  variety  of  treatment,  is  combined  with  te- 
nesmus, and  a  desire  of  sitting  on  the  night-chair 
after  a  stool  has  been  nassed,  showing  irritability 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  iaTg;e  intestine ;  and,  lastly, 
when  the  health  of  the  patient  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  much  affected,  as  it  naturally  should  be 
where  the  intestine  is  much  di8eased.---(See  Lond. 
Med.  aixl  Surg.  Journal,  March,  I834.)--D. 


time.  *'  In  the  outward-bound  passage  of  the 
vessels  in  the  whale-fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,"  says  Mr.  Macartney  Ross,  **  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  very  great  effect  of  a  transition  into  a  cold 
latitude  in  deranging  the  state  of  the  alvine  dis- 
charge. The  vessels  destined  for  this  often 
perilous  voyage,  generally  leave  England  about 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  compar- 
atively temperate.  A  week  or  two  serves  to 
convey  them  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  few  cases  are  beginning 
to  appear.  Byt  after  being  fairly  within  the 
limits  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  encompassed  with 
ice,  so  that  the  wind  even  carries  with  it  a 
strong  and  penetrating  frost,  the  cases  daily  in- 
crease, both  in  number  and  severity.  The 
weather  becoming  pro^essively  milder  after  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  seamen  by  this  time 
being  more  inured  to  the  climate,  few  or  no 
cases  are  met  with ;  and  such  as  do  occur,  I 
have  always  found  to  arise  from  the  patient  hav- 
ing been  called  suddenly  from  bed  in  the  course 
of  duty,  and  exposed  to  an  intensely  freezing 
atmosphere." 

Where  the  looseness,  of  whatever  species,  is 
produced  by  a  sudden  chill  on  the  surface,  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  with  or  without  opium, 
have  generally  been  given  with  advantage.-^ 
{Toxe,  Bibl.  i.,  p.  118.)  Femelhuys  (An  omni 
alvifluxui  radix  Bra*ilUnsiM  1  Paris,  1706)  and 
Dr.  Fothergill  {Med.  Obi.,  vol.  vi.,  art.  18)  rec- 
ommend it  alone  ;  Dr.  Stoerck  {Klin,  und  Anal. 
Bemerk.y  p.  7),  with  more  reason,  in  combina- 
tion. And  if  the  disease  should  become  chronic, 
the  warmer  astringents  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  as  columbo, — to  which  also  Dr.  Stoerck  rec- 
ommends an  addition  of  laudanum. — cusparia, 
and  arnica  {doronicum  pardaiianches,  Linn.), 
which,  though  rejected  iii  our  own  country, 
maintains  its  reputation  all  over  the  continent. 
Of  the  arnica  root.  Dr.  Stoll  used  to  give  a 
drachm  every  two  hours. — {Mat.  Med.,  part  ii., 
p.  307 ;  part  iii.,  p.  163.) 


SPECIES  IV. 
DIARRHOEA  ALBA.  * 
WHITE  LOOSENESS. 

THB  DEJECTIONS  MILKY,  OR  RBSKMBLINO  IN 
THEIR  APPEARANCE  A  MIXTURE  OP  WATER 
AND   LIME,  WITH   A    FROTHY    SCUM. 

[In  the  preceding  editions  of  this  work,  the 
learned  author  described  two  species  under  the 
names  of  diarrhoea  chylosa  and  diarrhosa  gypsata. 
The  first  is  the  case  denominated  in  CuUen*s 
Nosology,  "  diarrhoea  cceliaca,  qu&  tumor  lac- 
teus,  specie  chyli  dejicitur."  The  appellation 
of  chylous  looseness,  had  it  been  merely  used 
as  a  simile,  would  have  been  but  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but,  promulgated  as  it  has  been  by  va- 
rious experienced  physicians,  and  even  by  Dr. 
Good  himself,  as  denved  from  the  really  chy- 
lous nature  of  the  excrement,  it  becomes  a  ve- 
hicle of  error,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner 
in  the  sick-room  is  too  apt  to  be  blmded  by  it.] 

The  colour  of  the  stools,  according  to  Dr. 
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Good,  affordi  evidem  pimi  riritly*  ihal  the 
bila,  which  gi^re*  the  usual  imse  to  the  feces. 
m  either  not  tecr^ted,  or  inrpeded  in  jt»  f^ow  into 
the  inteKtinea  ;  &nd,  secondly*  that  the  food, 
Pftfler  being  coQverted  into  chjLe,  h  nol  absorbed 
and  carried  into  the  ayBtem. 

The  non-ab*oiption  of  the  chyle  must  proceed 

from  some  miachief  in  the  lacteaUar  mesenteric 

L^landa  ;  which  may  either  labour  under  such  an 

J  meittiesa  or  lorpitude  as  to  render  them  meapa- 

I  hie  of  carrying  on  their  proper  function,  Of  may 

7  be  so  obstructed  in  their  course  as  to  be  pre- 

iri^ted  from  exercising  their  function,  notwjth- 

"tmi^mg  their  being  in  a  state  of  health. 

fDr.  Rummel    {Huj€land*x    Jmiriml^   JutiCt 
1825)  baa  taken  an  eicellenl  surrey  of  the  ya- 
rious  descriptioni  of  this  supposed  disease  given 
by  authors,  and  ably  exposes  the  mistake  they 
all  committed  in  believing  ibat  there  was  such 
s  disease  as  dlairboea  chylosa,  Ihe  existence  of 
[which  he  completely  disproves.     It  is  to  Dr. 
f0mvoB  of  Dublin,  however^   that  the  proffa- 
IJOEt  itk  this  country  is  under  particular  obli- 
nlions,  for  hi»  judicious  notice  of  the  erroneous 
qoctrines  broached  concennng  the  white  forms 
of  diairhcea. — (See  Dublin  Horpjtixi  Ktjterts,  iv., 
ifi,  4£C.)     A  gentleman  applied   to   him,  after 
having  suffered  a  good  deal  from  an  epidemic 
dysenLeiy.    The  febrile  symptoms  and  discharge 
hot  blood  bad  ceased  for  matiy  weeks  |  but  the 
ttmactation  and  weiikness  continued  to  merease. 
Iffo  had  one  or  two  natural  stools  daily,  without 
I  teneiinu& ;  but  in  the  course  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours  he  eipeiienced  eight  or  ten  sudden 
rails   to    stooK  attELded  wiih  an  impofiiaibility 
of  resisiting  the  bearing  down  and  weight  felt  in 
the  rectum.     Each  ev^icuation  consisted  merely 
of  two  or  three  labile -spoonfuls  of  muco-gelat- 
,  inous  matlcfi  which  Taned  in  colour  and  consist- 
liencc^but  generally  resembled  ttuck  milk,  or  a  pa- 
Flrifonn  fluid,  and  occasionally  a  transparent  jetty. 
^This  flviid  was  evidenUy  a  were t ion  from  the  urn- 
cous  membrane  of  the  recliTm  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation or  chronic  inflammation-     ft  is  observed 
by  Dr.  Graves,  thiit  such  a  condition  of  a  mucous 
membrane  constitutes  the  disease  denominated 
chrouic  Jilennorrhoia ;  aiidt   when   it  occurs  in 
the  rectum^  produces  a  disease   which,  on  ac- 
Iflount  of   the   white  colour  of   the    discharge^ 
Should  formerly  have  been  called  fluxus  coBliacuai 
and  Ihm  eYacuation  attributed   to   the  loss  of 
chyle  by  stool ;  for  the  chyle  was  supposed  lo 
be  formed],  but  not  absorbed,  or  carried  into  the 
lystem.     Ai  Dr.  Graves  very  properly  remarkB, 
it  is  even  less  surprising  that  Dr.  Good  should 
have  retained  the  old  apecjes,  diarrhtea.  cbylosa, 
than  titat  he  ebouM  have  inserted  a  new  on« 
whose  existence  rests  upon  still  mure  doubtful 
eYidence,     This  new  sjiecies  he   named  diar- 
rhtra  gypsata,  m  contfequence  of  the  evscuatjoTis 
resembtmff  in  their   appearance  a  mixture  of 
wsittr   liud  lime,  which  appeariinne  he  actually 
fjincieil  to  depend  ujjon  the  pre»eti(ie  of  earthy 
particici  in  the  ^uid  discharged.     This   view 
of  the  sobjeet  he  aUo  fortjfjcd  by  levcral  ingc- 
ntoui  but  premsture  leftectjona  on  the  power 
of  ammalfl  to  secrete  hme,  aEid  especial]^  on  the 
prttencG  of  Umc  in  the  mteslmal  calculi. 


tJnfOTt«iiately,  the  main  and  easentiaf  i 
of  the  eiistonce  of  lim©  in  the  (notions  wto 
wanting,  all  chymical  analysis  of  them  havif^ 
been  neglected.  Dr.  Graves  has  often  seen 
stools  of  the  colour  here  described^  and  so  luts  the 
editor  of  this  work^  which  colour  was  ref^^r^Ki- 
to  the  absence  of  bile,  and  a  morbid  *♦  r 
of  white  viscid  mucus  from  the  intestmes. 
eld  and  whitish  discharges  from  ih« 
membranes  lining  the  eyelids^  brooicliiij 
urethra,  vagina^  4:c  ,  are,  as  Dr.  Gra» 
serves^  extremely  commun,  and  depend  .  _ 
state  of  irritation  simdar  to  that  whio*'  i -^m 
the  white  and  scanty  alvine  eyacua- 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  r. 
is  evident,  says  he,  from  the  caatr  I  Imte  n^* 
lated,  that  chronic  irritation  of  thb  part  m»t 

Erodiice  much  constitutional  disease.  When, 
owever,  the  affection  extends  beyotjd  the  r«- 
tQm,  to  the  other  portions  of  the  large  inlestinei, 
it  occasions  sy m  ptom  s  st  i  1 1  more  u  rgen  t .  That  ■ 
similar  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  linif^ 
the  small  intestines  may  occnr^  and  give  rise  r 
a  white  secretion  from  its  surface,  is  provf^i  I 
ejEamination  of  their  contents  in  !■ 
die  of  the  East  rndian  cholera,  in  m. 
white  milk-hke  stools  are  observed  * 
On  dissection,  these  stools  are  found  to  depfiiifl 
on  a  secretion  from  the  small  in  tea  tines.  Th» 
diarrhcra  alba,  described  by  Hillary  as  occJision- 
ally  epidemic  in  B^rbadoes,  probably  arises  from 
a  similar  cause.  This  latter  iiAmef  as  convey* 
ing  no  erroneovift  hypthesis,  the  editor  venture* 
to  recommend  for  all  the  cases  comprtBedij 
the  heads  of  diarrhteachylosa  end  diarrh 
sata  in  the  former  editiotis  of  this  work, 
a  name  that  simply  e¥pf esses  the  fact  of  1 
white  colour  of  the  motion,  without  involviof  ^ 
the  reader  in  any  hypothesis  respeifling  ehylt 
or  lime  being  parts  of  what  is  voiued. 

For  a  descnptJon  of  the  disease  to  which  thrj 
objectionable  epithet  gypsata  was  applied,  Xk^ 
Goodsftys']  < 

I  am  chiefly  indebteil  to  a  valuolde  psiper  of 
Dr.  Baillie,  communicated  to  the  Londoti  Col- 
lege, and  pubbshed  in  its  Transact! ons.^^Yo 
v.t  art,  lil)  *'  The  evacuation/'  says  he,  ♦•  CO 
sists  of  a  matter  resembling  in  its  a|ipeanii««  i 
mixture  of  water  and  lime,  which  is  gaiiinili^ 
very'  frothy  on  its  surface.  When  the  diattM^ 
is  riolent,  the  discharges  are  copious  and  f«y 
numerous,  of  a  pale  colour  and  sour  smell,  and 
the  froth  looks  like  ycdl.  When  it  changes  to 
a  milder  form^  the  evacuations  are  still  more  or 
less  pale,  but  of  the  consifllence  of  pi;    '  ■ 

do  not  occur  oftenerthan  two  or  thi 
twenty-four  hours.  The  appetite  ia  u.,.-,  Liu^.i, 
but  sometimes  defective.  The  rountenajice 
thin  and  sallow,  but  not  i^vttch  eraiiciated.  Th9 
pulse  varies  but  little  from  the  standard  of  health 
Imt  is  rather  disposed  to  iiccelcmtion.  Ths 
lon^e  is  genejaliy  covered  with  a  white  frix  ol , 
moderate  thickness:  the  urine  of  somewhat! 
deeper  hue  than  natural,  generally  ciear,  ocr*  ■ 
nioiLally  turbid.  An  exammation  of  the  aliilo*-'^ 
men  discover"  nothing  imnatural.  The  bowpclal 
are  apt  to  be  distended  with  wind  *  but  there  ti 
no  tumour,  nor  sense  of  pain  upon  preaauie/^ 
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The  disease  occurs  most  commonlj  in  per- 
sons who  hsTO  resided  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  warm  climate,  or  who  have  suffered  from 
affections  of  the  liver  :  but  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  persons  who  have  never  left  England^ 
or  been  consciois  of  anj  hepatic  complaint.  It 
takes  place  more  commonly  in  men  than  in 
women,  though  chiefly  so  perhaps  because  men 
endare  the  evils  of  hot  climates  more  frequently 
than  women. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  a  state  of  amend- 
ment, indicating  a  cure.  The  motions  become 
figured,  and  of  a  darker  hue,  but  rarely  of  the 
deep  colour  of  health.  This  improvement, 
however,  is  mostly  of  only  a  short  duration, 
and  the  patient  soon  relapses  into  the  habit  of 
frothy  dejections.  Those  who  are  afflicted 
often  live  for  several  years,  but  the  disease  con- 
tinues with  the  changes  just  noticed,  and  they 
hardly  ever  fullv  recover.  The  mind,  as  in 
other  4iaeases  of  irritable  temperaments,  seems 
to  exercise  some  influence  ;  for  the  symptoms 
are  aggrava^,  or  the  exacerbations  appear 
more  frequeAly,  under  the  embarrassments  of 
business,  or  the  agitations  of  anxiety.  Repeat- 
ed returns  of  the  complaint  at  length  wear  out 
the  constitution,  and  the  patient  simu  from  cor- 
poreal exhaustion. 

In  the  case  formerly  termed  diarrhoea  chy- 
losa,  and  supposed  to  depend  sometimes  upon 
obstruction  of  the  lacteals  and  mesenteric 
glands,  and  sometimes  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  | 
bile.  Dr.  Good  recommended  the  following 
practice.  In  the  first  case,  he  says,  the  object 
IS  to  remove  the  obstruction,  which  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  active  stimulants,  as  calomel. 
In  the  second,  if  calomel  be  given  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  very  small  doses  ;  but  the  common 
preparations  of  zinc  and  iron  oflfer  a  better 
chance  of  success :  and  the  rheum  rhapoTUicum^ 
or  English  rhubarb,  being  very  slightly  aperient, 
and  far  more  astringent  than  the  rheum  paltna- 
fum,  a  useful  medicine  in  various  kinds  of  loose- 
ness from  relaxation,  may  here  also  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  doses  of  a  scruple  taken  twice 
a  day ;  and  where  a  more  powerful  vegetable 
astringent  is  required,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the  rhu»  coriariay  or 
common  sumach ;  which,  however,  are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  our  own  country  for  diers  and 
tanners.  The  berries  possess  a  like  property, 
and  are  acid,  austere,  and  cooling.  To  these 
medicines  may  be  added  blisters,  or  rubefacients 
to  the  abdomen. 

[The  editor  of  this  work  is  not  inclined  to 
place  much  reliance  on  any  part  of  the  above 
practice,  except  the  calomel  and  blisters.  As 
the  disease  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  scanty 
secretion  of  bile,  and  a  morbid  stote  of  the  se- 
creting vessels  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  in- 
t<^nes,  small  doses  of  calomel  or  the  blue-pill, 
jomed  with  opium,  counter-irritation  of  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  and  anodyne  or  astringent 
injections,  seem  to  him  the  most  advisable  rem- 
edies at  first ;  and  they  may  be  followed  by 
tonics,  and  other  alteratives,  according  to  cir- 
cmnstances.  In  particular,  the  nitrous  ether, 
■nd  tinct.  opii,  which  have  been  frequently  ex- 


hibited in  the  camphire  mixture,  in  many  invet- 
erate cases  of  diarrhoea,  with  superior  effect, 
should  be  recollected.] 

In  the  examples  characterized  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  stools  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water.  Dr.  Baillie  estimates  the  influence  of 
medicine  as  very  inconsiderable.  Half  a  grain 
of  calomel,  three  grains  of  pilulsB  hydrargyri,  or 
a  few  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  taken 
every  night,  or  every  second  night,  have  occa- 
sionally produced  some  advantage,  by  stimula- 
ting the  liver  to  a  better  and  more  plentiful  se- 
cretion of  bile,  without  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  bitters,  as  cascarilla  or 
cusparia,  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num, have  also  occasionally  had  their  use.  But 
according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  the  benefit  is.oflen 
only  temporary.  [Since  the  period,  however, 
when  this  eminent  physician  wrote  his  observa- 
tions, experience  has  pronounced  the  sulphate 
of  copper  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  for  the  re- 
lief of  this  and  other  forms  of  obstinate  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Dr.  Elliotson  prescribes  at  first,  half 
a  grain  of  it  twice  a  day,  joined  with  one  grain 
of  opium.  The  dose  is  afterward  gradually 
increased  to  one  ^rain  and  a  half  or  two  grains ; 
and  the  diet  consists  of  milk,  arrow-root,  beef- 
tea,  and  a  little  wine. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  xiii., 
161,  dec.) 

On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rummel,  who  had 
employed  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  Dr.  Graves 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports ,  iv.,  50)  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  strycnnine  in  cases  of  diarrhoea 
alba.  One  twelfth  of  a  grain  was  given,  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  twice  a  day,  and  with  a  success- 
ful result.  Dr.  Rummel  observes,  that  after 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  original  cause  of 
the  disease,  the  best  remedies  are  narcotics, 
combined  with  stren^hening  and  astringent 
medicines.  Nux  vomica,  he  says,  possesses  a 
peculiar  power  in  controllinff  blennorrhoea  of  the 
rectum.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Rummel, 
he  employed  sulph^  of  iron  and  columbo,  be- 
sides sulphur,  whicn  has  a  particular  action  on 
mucous  surfaces.  The  cure  was  generally  pro- 
moted with  hyoscyamus  or  opium,  joined  with 
nux  vomica.]* 

*  This  form  of  diarrhoea,  the  alba,  is  occasion- 
ally seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our 
southern  states,  and  sometimes  succeeds  repeated 
attacks  of  the  bilious  fever  so  prevalent  at  the 
south :  it  often  follows  also  long-continued  habits 
of  indulgence  in  stimulating  food,  and  the  abuse 
of  ardent  spirits ;  and  occurs  likewise  in  those  who 
are  subjected  to  severe  labour,  and  whose  diet  is 
indifferent  and  unwholesome  :  in  short,  those 
causes  which  primarily  impair  the  tone  and  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs,  cause  this  disorder. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  ca 
nal  is  often  affected  by  this  complaint,  and  thf 
stomach  being  capricious  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  its  functions  become  aiter  a 
while  so  impaired,  that  marasmus  often  ensues. 
The  best  treatment,  unfortunately,  is  often  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  blue-pill,  and  the  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta  in  limited  quantities,  are  amoiiff  the  best  mer- 
curials. Salivation  will  inevitably  ao  harm.  The 
^ght  mercurial  doses  may  be  followed  by  the  as- 
tringent resinous  gums,  as  the  catechu  or  the 
kino,  blended  with  chalk  and  a  little  campl^  in 
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SPECIES  V. 

DIARRHOEA  LIENTERIA. 

UENTERY. 

THE    DEJECTIONS   CONSISTING   OP   THE   ALIMENT 
PASSED   RAPIDLT,  AND  WITH    LITTLE  CHANGE. 

The  signs  entering  into  the  definition  of  this 
species  prove  sufficiently  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  stomach  is  in  a  morbid  state,  and  that  the 
gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  in  a  proper  quantity 
or  with  proper  Qualities  ;  and  next,  that  the  hile 
is  either  not  duly  secreted,  or  else  obstructed  in 
its  passage  ;  for  were  there  a  free  flax  of  it,  the 
feces,  however  crude,  would  display  their  com- 
mon yellow  hue,  which  they  rarely  exhibit. 
[According  to  other  writers,  however,  lienteric 
diarrhoea  depends  upon  a  moibid  irritability  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,*  whence  the  food  is 
prematurely  expelled  from  the  former  orean  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  an  imperfectly  digested 
state ;  and  the  bowels  themselves  being  also 
morbidly  sensible,  very  quickly  void  whatever 
they  receive.  The  motions  are  at  the  same 
time  loose  and  liquid,  the  exhalant  vessels  and 
excretories  of  the  mucous  glands  pouring  out 
an  abundant  quantity  of  their  respective  nuids. 
The  disease  is  generally  accompanied  with#n:eat 
weakness  of  the  digestive  power,  as  well  as 
morbid  irritability  o?  the  stomach.]  laentery 
(XfifiTf^a),  lubricitas  intestinorum,  was  the  name 
given  to  this  disease  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
here  retained.  The  I^atins,  with  a  loose  trans- 
lation of  the  term,  called  it  levitas  intestinorum ; 
and  the  general  idea  expressed  by  both  is,  that 
the  aliment  passes  lightly  or  fleetly  along,  and 
with  little  elaboration  by  the  intestines ;  whose 
peristaltic  action  is  at  the  same  time  quickened. 

[The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Good  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  disorder,  led  him  to  recommend 
the  general  plan  prescribed  for  dyspepsv.  Ac- 
cording to  other  physicians,  however,  the  indi 
cations  are  first,  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  bf  the  exhibition  of 
opium,  joined  with  astringents  and  absorb  :nts  ; 
secondly,  to  increase  the  digestive  power  of  the 
stomach,  by  the  administration  of  tonic  bitter 
medicines,  as  tke  infusion  of  cascarilla,  gentian, 
or  orange-peel,  the  decoction  of  cinchona,  or 
small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Mod- 
ffrate  exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  will  tend 
to  re-establish  the  functions  of  the  stomach ;  and 

the  form  of  a  julap.  The  late  Dr.  Richard  Bayley, 
of  New-York,  used  freely  a  decoction  of  the  sima- ' 
rouba.  The  practice  of  Dr.  Elliotson  has  long 
i)een  known  among  us :  and  the  sulphas  ferri  in 
like  doses,  blended  with  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of 
opium,  is  also  administered  as  a  judicious  tonic. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  our  practitioners 
have  used  the  strychnine  in  this  affection.—D. 

*  Bateman,  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Lien- 
TKR  V.  As  if  physicians  were  never  to  agree,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Drs.  Crampton  and  Forbes,  that 
"the  variety  (of  diarrhoea)  termed  /tVniery,  in 
w^ich  undigested  aliment  appears  in  the  stools, 
hab' no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  form 
of  diarrhoea,  as  the  circumstances  supposed  to 
characterize  it  may  occur  in  every  species  of  the 
complaint."— Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art.  Diab- 
K  HOE  A.— Ed. 


all  cold  articles  of  diet,  or  such  as  are  diiiiciik 
of  digestion,  should  be  avoided  ;  particuUriy 
salads,  and  other  raw  vegetables.  Dr.  BatemiD 
once  witnessed  a  severe  attack  of  lienteiy, 
brought  on  by  eating  a  little  ice-cream,  whea 
the  patient  had  been  previously  suffering  from 
indigestion  ;  the  enfeebled  digestive  powers 
seemed  to  sink  at  once,  and  the  food  was  dis- 
charged almost  unchanged.  When  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  in  the  abovementioned  irrita- 
ble state,  the  invalid  should  refrain  from  exer- 
cise immediately  after  meals.] 


SPECIES  VI. 
DIARRHCEA  SEROSA. 
SEROUS  LOOSENESS. 

THE    DEJECTIONS    ALMOST   ENTIRELY    LIQITID 
AND    LIMPID. 

From  the  thin  fluidity  of  the  stools  in  thii 
species,  Hoffmann  hasdescribed  it  by  th«  name 
of  diarrhoea  aquosa.  It  is  evidently  dependant 
upon  a  very  irritable  state  of  the  «Bcretory  ves- 
sels of  the  intestines  ;  and  sometimes  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  third  species,  diarrhaa  mu- 
cosa^  as  the  limpid  defluxion  of  an  incipient 
catarrh  does  to  the  mucous  discharge  in  which 
it  terminates.  Yet  the  irritation  is  here  much 
greater  than  in  mucous  diarrhoea,  often  pro- 
duced by  different  causes,  and  frequently  re- 
quires a  different  mode  of  treatment.  Ths 
mucous  diarrhoea,  or  indeed  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  run  into  it  if  long  continued ;  for 
the  common  cause  of  the  irritation  is  debility 
of  the  excretories.  Here  a^n  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  purging  of  any  kind  would  be  mis- 
chievous :  and  the  most  effectual  plan  of  sucrf  ss 
that  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  h.<  ' 
the  use  of  warm  astringents  and  gentle  siunu^ 
lants  or  tonics. 

The  simarouba  (quassia  sjmarouha)  is  partic- 
ularly entitled  to  our  attention,  and  will  mdeed 
be  found  useful  in  most  of  the  species  of  the 
ffenus  before  us  ;  as  will  also,  in  many  cases, 
tne  lopez-root  {lopezia  mexicana\  which  by 
Gaubius  {Adversar)  was  preferred  to  the  sima-  I 
rouba,  and  which  seems  to  operate  at  least  as 
much  by  tranquillizing  the  irregular  or  spas- 
modic action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  by  any 
astringent  power  it  may  possess.  The  geum 
urbanum^  Linn.,  better  known  by  the  officinal 
name  of  caryophyllata,  or  herb  bennct,  was  for- 
merly in  high  repute  for  all  complaints  of  tliia 
kind  ;  its  taste  is  aromatic  and  austere. 

The  jmnica  granatum^  balaustine,  or  pomegran- 
ate-tree, is  still  continued  in  several  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  employed  in  practice  in  this  and  the 
preceding  species,  both  in  the  flower  and  baric : 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  med- 
icine with  Dr.  Mead,  who  prescribed  a  decoc- 
tion of  it,  with  red  roses  ana  cinnamon,  in  vAi- 
ouR  diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  debility.  CuUeD 
{Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44)  thinks  highly  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  powerful  astringent,  and  as  audi 
is  entitled  to  attention  ;  but  it  has  a  roughnoM 
so  unpalatable  as  to  disqualify  it  for  general  uie. 
Where  these  cannot  be  retained  on  the  stomMht 
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alum  alone  may  often  be  given  with  advantage ; 
and  Dr.  CuUen  expresses  his  surprise  that  it  is 
not  employed  more  frequently  or  more  freely. 
His  dose  is  four  grains  at  first,  and  afterward  a 
scruple  several  times  a  day.*    * 

Where  the  disease  is  of  very  long  standing, 
we  often  gain  great  benefit  by  uniting  a  tonic  or 
astringent  with  a  diaphoretic,  thus  strengthening 
the  bowels,  while  we  take  off  irritation  by  exci- 
ting a  transfer  of  action  on  the  skin.  Upon  this 
principle  Dr.  Fordyce  proceeded  when  he  pre- 
scribed a  combination  of  tormentil  and  ipecac- 
uanha. A  like  transfer  of  action  iias  sometimes 
been  attempted  by  issues,  blisters,  and  setons. 
Hippocrates  (Utpi  Jla$mPt  Ub.  iii.,  p.  523),  with 
more  reason,  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
emetics,  and  has  been  followed  by  Fontaine, 
and  other  practitioners ;  and  Malvachini,  with 
the  same  view,  recommended  diuretics.— {  C//x^« 
CoUectiones.)  Dr.  Lind  {On  Diseases  in  Hot 
CUmates)  and  Dr.  Adair  {Med.  Commentaries, 
&c.)have  recommended  the  native  carbonate  of 
zinc,  or  officinal  calamine  in  fine  powder. 

In  a  very  obstinate  case  that  fell  to  my  lot  a 
few  years  ago,  m  which  the  patient,  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-four,  had,  for  ten  years^  never 
passed  fewer  than  nine  or  ten  watery  stools  a 
day,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  often 
accompanied  with  great  spasmodic  pain,  I  found 
the  disease  yield  in  a  few  weeks  to  camphire 
mixture  and  pills  of  the  resinous  gums,  after 
that,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  all  the  usual 
routine  of  astringent  earths  and  salts,  astrin- 
gent purgatives  and  narcotics,  had  been  tried, 
and  spent  their  force  in  vain.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  the  superace- 
tate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  a  grain,  combined  with 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum,  mi^ht  prove 
equally  useful.  [Here,  also,  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  ^rain,  graduallv  in- 
creased to  a  grain  and  a  half,  joined  with  opium, 
and  given  twice  a  day,  merits  trial,  the. experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Elliotson  being  strongly  in  its 
fovour.] 

This  disease  is  also  occasionally  produced  by 
drastic  purges,  as  elaterium ;  and  is  often  criti- 
cally employed  by  nature  to  carry  off  dropsies, 
and  some  other  remote  accumulations  of  fluids 


SPECIES  VII. 
DIARRHCEA  TUBULARIS. 
TUBULAR  LOOSENESS, 

TBS  DKJKCTIONS  CONSISTlirO  MOBS  01  LB8S  OP 
XSMBRANE-LIKE  TUBES,  WHITISR,  VISCOUS, 
▲HD   INODOROUS. 

I  HAVE  never  hitherto  seen  this  species  ar- 
ranged, and  not  often  described  ;  but  it  occurs 
frequently  in  practice  ;  and  appears  to  depend 
apon  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  villous  mem- 
brane of  the  larger  intestines,  which,  in  con- 

*  In  large  doses  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting, 
colic,  and  purging:  in  small  ones,  constipation. 
In  M  diarrhoeas,  when  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  exists,  alum  may  cause  mischief. — See 
A.T.  Thomson's  Elem.  of'^Mat  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
5a— Eo. 


sequence,  secrete  an  effusion  of  coagulating 
fibrin,  fibrin  mixed  with  albumen,  instep  of  se- 
creting mucus,  occasionally  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation.  It  hag 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  exudation 
thrown  forth  from  the  trachea  in  croup,  but  it 
usually  discharged  in  longer,  firmer,  and  more 
compact  tubes.  There  is  commonly  a  consider- 
able sense  of  heat  and  uneasiness  in  the  rectum  * 
and  upon  evacuations,  the  sphincter,  partaking 
of  the  irritability,  contracts  so  forcibly,  that  th< 
feces  arc  discharged  with  great  pain  and  of  ver) 
small  calibre. 

From  the  laminated  appearance  of  this  effu- 
sion, it  has  generally  been  mistaken  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  with  which  it  seems  to  be  confounded 
by  Dr.  Simson  {Edinb.  Med.  Essays^  vol.  v.,  p. 
1 53)  ;  but  the  exudation  has  no  vascular  struc- 
ture, will  not  bear  extension,  and  loses  its  form 
as  soon  as  handled.  At  the  time  of  writing  I 
have  a  case  of  this  description  under  my  care, 
in  a  lady  of  delicate  habit,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  who  has  been  long  labouring  under  a 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  rectum,  giving  rise  to 
some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  a 
forcible  contraction  of  the  sphincter  on  evacua- 
tions. She  has  already  discharged  this  kind 
of  effusion  for  six  weeks,  and  in  tubes  so  per- 
fect as  at  first  to  excite  no  small  alarm  in  the 
attendants  who  noticed  it.  It  is  now,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  decline,  both  in  quantity  and 
tenacity. 

M.  Bauer,  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Hahn  {De 
Morb.  Intesi.,  Dresd.  1747),  gives  similar  ex- 
amples ;  and  a  like  case  is  described  by  Spin- 
dler,  in  which  the  secretion  was  worked  up  into 
a  "  materia  alba,  longa,  compacta." — (Obs.  45.) 
It  has  sometimes  assumed  the  exact  shape  of 
the  intestine,  as  though  this  had  cast  off  a  tunic. 
—{AcL  Nai.  Cur.^  vol.  v.,  obs.  126.) 

I  have  said  that  the  discharge  in  this  species 

froceeds  chiefly  from  the  larve  intestines ;  and 
have  seen  it  so  often  as  to  nave  had  sufficient 
opportunity  of  determining  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy the  part  of  the  canal  affected.  From  a 
valuable  article,  however,  of  Dr.  Powell's  {Med 
Trans.,  vol.  vi.,  art!  vii.),  it  appears  at  times  to 
take  place  in  the  narrower  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  as  high  up,  indeed,  as  the  duodenum ; 
for  we  are  told  that  it  was  accompanied  with 
acute  pain  in  the  epi^tric  region ;  that  the 
stomacn  was  highly  irritable ;  and  that  it  was 
followed  by  symptoms  of  jaundice  or  obstruct- 
ed bile. 

From  a  small  increase  in  the  pulse,  and  a 
coating  on  the  tongue,  there  seems  to  have  been 
here  also  a  slight  degree  of  inflammatory  action, 
though  so  inconsiderable  that  Dr.  Powell  ques- 
tions whether  there  was  any  whatever ;  but 
adds,  which  my  own  experience  leads  me  most 
fuU^  to  confirm,  that  the  disease  is  certainly  not 
"disposed  to  assume  that  peculiar  irritative 
quickness  of  pulse  which  marlts  enteritis." 

That  the  affection  described  by  Dr.  Powell 
belongs  to  the  present  species,  will  appear  evi- 
dent m)m  his  description  of  the  material  evacu- 
ated, which  seemed  "  to  have  formed  parts  of 
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an  e<si«(nsivp  »dfi?nti(ioui  meiubraiie  of  no  pe&t 
tci^nncity  or  firmiiea*.'" 

•*  In  the  first  of  the  cuaea/*  he  adds,  **  whith 
come  imder  my  notice,  this  raembrflDu  was 
passed  in  perfect  tiibea,  some  of  them  fali  half 
a  yard  in  length  ;  and   rertainly  flujfftcietit    m 

7  nan  Li  tj  to  have  lined  the  whole  intestinal  canuL 
n  athera,  alio,  the  aggregate  quatitity  has  been 
vt'ty  large)  and  it  baa  continued  to  eome  away 
for  many  days^  but  it  baa  bceo  in  thin  irregtilar 
flakes,  of  not  more  thiin  two  inches  extent,  and 
tiQt^  aa  far  as  I  coujd  discover*  of  the  perfect 
tubular  form"  And  ht  afterwarti  comp^re^  the 
membranouB  material  thus  eircreted  to  that 
**  formed  in  llie  trachea^  undt't  croup  ;  but  the 
fiymplonia/*  aays  He,  **  Hre  there  more  violent 
and  dt'strwcttve  from  locahty  of  situation/'^ 

F>om  the  acute  degree  of  pain  which  the 
di»ea*o  thus  situated  produced,  and  muit  ne- 
ceseiirily  produce,  in  the  amalter  inteftities,  as 
nJftO  from  Ihe  epastnodic  constriction  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  and  th^  coiiimofl  symptoms  of  jaundice, 
the  passiige  of  gall-s tones  was  ai  first  suspect ed, 
tdl  the  character  of  the  intestinal  discharge 
apoke  for  itself 

From  a  like  effusion  of  fibrin  in  the  uiorus, 
Bluaienbach  has  shown  {Cttrnment,  Soc.  Reg. 
Sdetttt^f  Qottmgeu^  vol.  ix.)  that  a  tunica  de- 
cidua  has  been  occasionally  produced  through 
the  excitement  of  an  aphrodisiac  passion  alone, 
without  copulation  or  impregnation ;  and  Mor- 
gtgni  (Dc  Std.  €t  C&UM.  Morb.,  %.  ^riir  13) 
has  giyen  eianiple*  of  m  perfect  a  formation  of 


*  SauTagee  has  mentioned  a  diitrrh&a  adipoMA^  in 
which  liquid  or  soUd  fat  isdiacharged  from  the  in- 
lestmes.  On  thia  subject  the  moei  itiatruciive 
doetimeiit  i«  a  paper  inserted  bv  Profesaor  Elliot- 
i*on  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Tran*actions  of  tho 
M«lical  and  Chirurgical  Bocitty  of  London,  en- 
litlpdt  "Observations  on  the  Drscharge  of  Fatly 
Matters  from  the  Atimentary  (^anal  and  Urinary 
Pasaages."  Thia  paper  contains,  indeed,  all  that 
it  known  on  the  eurioua  topic  to  which  it  rcbitea. 
0r.  Elhotson  brr  '  n marks  by  adverting  to 
the  funutttion  t>i  -r  ^ray  amber,  a  hiuy 

Bubatance,  conx'  ly   of  what  is  termed 

ambraine*  which  n  aiiaWuus  to  chlorevrerine,  and 
tnppoaed  to  he  produced  oydt^-i'eaBe  in  ihe  alimen- 
tary canal  of  the  apermaceti  whale  {phyaetcr  nm- 
crocephalus).  Some  declare  that  this  laily  »ub' 
stance  LB  never  seen  higher  than  sii  or  aeven  feet 
fr«im  the  anus,  and  a  maaa  weighing  1S2  pounds 
has  \jfvn  fouiMlin  the  amfual. — { Phil.  Trans.,  1763, ) 
Pr.  Elliotson  next  remarks,  that  fatty  mattera, 
which  Adtf  en  txtrrruil  ori^Vit  are  occasionally  dis- 
charf^ed  from  the  fntman  alimentary  can»l,  and 
that  eostor-oil  is  frei^uently  seen  liauid  in  the 
evacuations,— (See  Riveni  OVjs.  Metl,  cent,  ii., 
nfia,  23,  and  the  German  Ephem.)  But  old  au* 
tboTS  detail  instance  of  fatty  discharges  from  the 
LiiCeatines*  that  do  not  appear  lo  have  originated 
citefnriliv  :  '^  nrid  ((wya  Dr*  Eliiot*on>  of  every 
van  kM  cafies  1  can  adduce  a  tnodera 

aritl  r:xample.   jn  some  instances  the 

fftt  wjiJi  LU!ir  1 1  jjFiiji'd  fioftd."  In  a  ca*e  related  by 
!if  oellenbroceuB,  it  wuji  not  unlike  the  fat  of  beiel ; 
and  in  another,  recorded  bv  M^biua.  a  daily  dia- 
rhargi^  of  a  su balance  exactly  like  human  fat  oc- 
currwl  Among  other  examples,  fh.  Klliut»oir 
refers  to  a  we^avcir,  Mhom"  caae  ia  deladed  m  the 
Medical  Eaaays  for  1752,  The  matter^  voided 
with  his  eicr^ment»  was  a  whitiah  aubatance. 


ttie  aarae  membrane  by  the  ifritation  thai  iaket 
place  iQ  pairiful  menstruation  {parifmtmm  i*"*— 
cilif\  Ds  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  difttmguu 
from  that  belopging  to  an  ovum.  8o  c&f\ 
tutea  have  been  fonned,  and  their  cicntrtcf^a  «* 
easionally  found,  in  the  ovaries  of  viigins. 

The  milder  preparations  of  merciiry,  em- 
ployed as  altrralives  ratbor  than  aperient*,  barf 
frequently  proved  serviceable  ;  and  the  haltam 
of  copayva  still  more  so,  The  lasit  is  indeed} 
generally  useful  in  a  chronic  inllaniiiiAtion  ot 
irritabk  condition  of  the  ffeee merits  of  mucotit 
membranes ;  ajjd  in  the  iliflpase  before  uj**  whrtt 
I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  ibo  patient  lu 
take  it  by  ibe  mouth,  I  have  recoiiimttidi^d  tt  in 
the  form  of  injections.  In  one  case  m  which 
r  prescribed  it  in  this  form,  three  drachms^  in- 
termixed with  three  ouncea  of  mucilage  afhn* 
seed,  being  thrown  up  three  times  a  day.  it 
proved  emmently  useful 

Common  emollient  injections,  wiorftover^  rtn^ 
ployed  in  much  larger  quanfrities,  whein  the 
sphiticter  will  allow  iTie  pipe  to  pass  up,  af<wi 
temporary  caae  ;  and  a  diluent  and  anotlynr'  in^ 
section  of  warm  water  and  laiidatium  alont^ 
repeated  twice  a  day,  «ti])  more  beneliL  In 
the  meanwhUe,  the  metcurial  preparationt  pal 
adverted  lo,  and  especially  the  I4ue-pill,  or 
Pluinmer*a,  which  is  still  better  (the  pil.  hy- 
drarg.  subtnur,  comp.  of  the  Jxkndon  Collrgt), 
should  be  taken  in  a  dose  of  four  or  Ave  ^raius 
every  night :  and,  if  neceasary,  thi  '  '  ^L 
open  by  two  drachma  of  sublimed  i*' 

about  the  bulk  of  a  large  wainui,  ar  i 

or  hardeiipd  marrow*  composieil  of  ?. 
For  various  other  instances  on   rn^tn    mi    uir 
evacuation  of  aobd  fat,  the  editor  refeis  lo  Ur. 
Elhot  son's  paper.     On  other  n<"rn*ifins  ihr  J  at  i» 
discharged  liuuid,  and  then  c<,  ilip  ip- 

nearntice  of  butti^r.    Tlie  Icir  ,of  oJ 

Physic  m  the  London  l;rii%<  i  .  i^t  ,  i 

thia  i  leacnp  lion  from  T 1 1 ' 
1085)   The  yellow  falh 
mlo  the  finv  burnt  with  n  t'Ni^nt   n... 
rcmitids  us  of  the  (meeinicn  of  such 
in  the  Mtisenm  of  Mie  <V']]<  jjr  of  > 
voiiled  by  a  child  fiwf  V  Thi 

ease  was  rrlated   by   >  ;  ,  jss  t 

proof  that  fat  is  eoinct:!,.  ,.  r.-.^ 

tine«.    Dr.  Elhotson  met  with  iwo 
evacuations,  and  he  hais  de*i*ntwdlh' 
found  on  dissection  m  these  and  anoi  ■ 
OuF  paiientf  a  weaver,  aged  forty  i  i 

milled    inlo    St.   Thomas**    ho«pai  >£ 

uiidfir  phthisis  and  dialicies  mellitus,  Esotkt.,  mlci 
his  .idiuis«ion,K  he  complained  of  cxcruciaiimvpiofi 
in  the  abdomen  aitd  m  ihc  back ,  and  hud  diarrhtm 
In  his  stools,  which  wore  often  rather  |»ale,  a 
yellow  Bubsiance  was  noticed,  tike  concrete  od 
On  putting  it  into  the  lire,  it  burnt  with  a  tnrgw 
f)j|me.  He  continued  to  discharge  niore  ox  les* 
of  this  till  his  death.  Long  before,  hin  nriiifi  he^ 
came  excessive ;  it  aeema  that  he  hn  ^  4 

from  his  bowFls,  and  that  as  soon  a^  .  p 

butler  began  topass, the  bleeding €<  ii 

commenced.    The  fatty  suhatance  v  ! 

by  Dr.  Prout  and  Mr.  Faraday,  who  '.  .1 

of  its  oily  nature,     At  length  the   ;  w 

thin  and  weak  from  the  combined  etl  r- 

ation  of  the  hings,  the  dxacbarge  i 
the  urinary  or^ana,  P««t  suJ^Bgnng. 
charge  of  fat  mm  the  bowdc.    On 
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GENUS  IX. 

CHOLERA. 

VOMITING  AND  PURGING, 

▲imirrT,  okipings,  spasxs  in  the  lkos  and 

AIMS,     WITH     TOMITINO      AND     PUKGING,     OK 
PLATULKIIT   KitUCTATIONS   AND   DBJBOTIONf.* 

Cholera  has,  by  several  late  and  present 
writers  of  distinction,  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
species  of  some  other  genus,  as  diarrhcea, 
which  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Dr.  Young ; 
or  as  a  mere  Tariety  of  some  particular  species, 
as  romtfttx,  which  is  the  place  it  holds  in  Dr. 
Parr*8  nosology.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
accompanied  with  a  diarrhcsa  ;  and,  even  where 
it  is  so,  the  constant  tendency  it  evinces  to  an 
t^ztensive  chain  of  spasmodic  actions,  gives  a 
striking  character  to  the  disease,  and  justifies 
its  being  arranged  and  treated  of  as  a  distinct 
genus.  From  vomitus,  it  is  still  more  widely 
discrepant. 


after  death,  all  the  intestines  looked  yellow  and 
greasy,  as  though  they  had  been  soaked  in  oil. 
rforoerous  black  points  were  seen  in  some  parts 
of  their  mucous  membrane,  like  those  freouently 
noticed  after  fever  and  chronic  diarrhora.  But  no 
oUier  morbid  appearances  existed  in  the  aUmentanr 
canal.  The  liver  was  healthy,  and  the  gall-blad- 
der full  of  thick,  dark  bile.  The  pancreatic  duct 
and  the  larger  lateral  branches  were  crammed 
with  white  calculi.  The  kidneys  were  sound ;  the 
lungs  iubercuiated  and  ulcerated. 

Dr.  Elliotson  was  shown,  by  Mr.  Pearson  of 
Clapham,  a  woman  who  voided  both  solid  and 
Ikqnid  fat.  She  died  of  this  complaint  and  phthi- 
sis. Her  Uver  was  enlarged  and  painful;  her 
urine  scanty  and  pale ;  she  was  generally  relaxed, 
and  the  e^'acuations  preceded  by  pain.  For  many 
months  she  vomited  several  times  a  day.  The 
feces  were  very  pale,  and  almost  destitute  of 
smell.  She  passed  daily  about  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  fiit,  uid  a  third  of  an  ounce  of  oil ;  but 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  varied  considerably. 
After  death  no  disease  was  discernible  in  the  ali> 
meotary  canal  or  urinary  organs.  The  li^er  was 
healthy  in  structure,  but  very  large  and  pale,  des- 
titute of  bile,  no  less  than  the  gall-bladder,  which 
contained  a  thick,  greasy  mucus,  not  inflammable. 
In  one  case,  communicated  to  Dr.  Elliotson  by 
Dr.  Prout,  the  coscum  was  found  much  thickenea, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  it  and  the  colon 
ulcerated. 

Dr.  Elliotson  afterward  quotes  an  example  from 
Tulphis,  in  which  fat  was  voided  both  from  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  a  modem  case  of  which  he 
has  also  adduced  in  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
It  aeems  that  Dr.  Prout  has  several  times  noticed 
&tty  matter  that  had  been  passed  with  the  urine, 
and',  in  every  instance,  malignant  disease  of  the 
.kidney  and  bladder  supervened. 

**ji  have  thus  (says  Dr.  Elliotson)  not  merely 
addoced  recent  examples  of  all  the  old  wonder- 
ful cases  of  this  kind,  and  even  one  example  of 
the  most  wonderful,  in  which  oil  passed  from  both 
the  intestines  and  bladder ;  but  have  related  one 
more  extraordinary  than  any,  in  which  while  piw, 
a  substance  not  found  in  the  healthy  body,  was 
from  the  air  passages,  ml  was  passing 
I  intestines,  and  mgar  from  the  urinary 


"  It  also  appears  that  organic  disease  of  neither 
the  alimentaijr  canal  nor  anjr  other  part  is  neces- 
Mry  to  the  disease,  though,  in  all  the  cases  that 


The  term  cholera  is  of  ancient  use,  for  we 
trace  it  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  Celsus 
derives  it  from  yoX^  and  ^m,  literally  biieflux ;  and 
Trallian  from  x^(  *^^  h^^  literally  intestinal 
fluxy  as  though  the  matter  discharged  from  the 
alimentary  canal  were  ezcemed  by  the  intes- 
tines rather  than  by  the  liver.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  in  all  its  species,  we  shall  have  to 
contemplate  the  liver  as  morbidly  affected  from 
the  commencement,  and  the  bile  as  some  way 
or  other  damaged  in  its  secretion,  yet  not  always 
by  too  rapid  aiMl  copious  a  flow,  to  which  the  dis- 
ease has  been  generally  referred.  This,  indeed, 
will  be  found  ordinarily  to  take  place  in  the  first 
of  the  three  following  species ;  but,  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  appears  to  be  injured  by  suppression  rather 
than  by  excess ;  and  in  the  ^hira,  by  a  change 
in  its  natural  qualities,  if,  indeed,  much  of  the 
fluid  discharged  in  this  species  be  not,  as  sus- 
pected by  Trallian,  in  some  instances,  secerned 
by  the  excretories  of  the  intestines,  t  Under  either 


have  proved  fatalt  and  been  investigated,  there 
have  been  found  marks  of  disease  in  either  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  or  the  pancreas ;  and, 
in  many,  decided  disturbance  of  the  liver  occurred 
during  life.  The  affection,  accordingly,  has  some- 
times been  temporary,  sometimes  occasional; 
sometimes  accompanied  by  various  incidental 
symptoms ;  sometimes  unattended  by  severe  con- 
sequences, and  sometimes  has  proved  fatal ;  agree- 
ing in  these  points  with  so  many  other  diseases. 

"  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  fatty  dis- 
charges from  the  oowels  were  derived  from  the 
liver  or  the  intestines.  The  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium and  right  hypochondrium  experienced  in 
some  cases,  the  jaundice  sometimes  noticed,  the 
total  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  motions  of  some  of 
the  patients,  and  the  unctuous  nature  of  most 
biliary  concretions,  together  with  the  natural  pres 
ence  of  unctuous  subistancM  in  the  bile,  may  fe- 
vour  the  opinion  of  their  hepatic  origin.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  say  whether  the  completely  oily  appear- 
ance of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  in  the  man 
whom  1  opened,  favours  the  opinion  of  their  in- 
testinal origin.  If  this  is  their  source,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  which  portion  of  the  tube  to  ascribe  them. 

"  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  lady  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Babington  was  always  relieved  almost  at  once 
by  a  few  ounces  of- olive-oil,  and  Dr.  Simpson 
appears  to  have  cured  two  cases  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  immense  dose  of  it.  In  imitation  of  this 
practice,  I  gave  my  patient  two  ounces  of  olive- 
oil  for  two  successive  days,  and  four  ounces  on 
the  third,  which,  however,  he  made  two  doses  of, 
veith  the  effect  of  vomiting  and  purging ;  and  he 
certainly  from  that  time  discharged  much  less  of 
the  oily  matter,  and  suffered  much  less  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  back." — See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xix. — Ed. 

*  Dr.  Brown  thinks  the  following  definition, 
which  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Dr.  Macann, 
will  probably  comprise  every  case  really  belonging 
to  tne  genus  cholera : — "  Vomiting,  purging, 
spasms,  prostration,  and  collapse,  or  any  form 
of  these  symptoms  occurring  simultaneously,  or 
in  a  succession  more  or  less  rapid."— Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Med.,  art.  Cholera.  This  opinion  may 
be  correct,  especially  if  the  species  termed  wind 
ehoiera,  by  Dr.  Good,  be  put  out  of  consideration. 
•»-Ed. 

t  In  the  spasmodic  or  malignant  cholera  here 
alluded  to,  the  motions  have  no  bile  in  them  what- 
ever, uid  are  oerfectly  white  and  watery.— Ed. 
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derivHticin,  however,  the  term  la  not  incorrect^ 
fdr  the  almieritary  canal  and  the  liver  uniformJj 
co-ofterBie  in  the  morbid  action,  and  the  fluid 
disch^Lrged  i»  the  result  of  «nch  concurrence. 

Some  writeru  formerly,  and  many  in  the  pre*- 
ent  day,  have  exnreised  thjs  disease  by  the  pleo- 
nastic term  of  cliolera  morbus  ;  pretending:  that 
c  hoi  era,  of  itself,  imports  anger  ma  well  lu  the 
difieA»c  before  u»,  &nd  that  morlim  is  added  to 
diitinguiih  between  the  two.  I  &m  not  aware 
that  the  wotd  cholera  has  CTer  been  employed 
in  a  mental  sense  by  any  Greek  wrilcr,  though 
teveral  of  its  co-derivaiivee  have  been,  [t  standi 
alone  in  CeUua  aud  Galen ;  and  if  a  distinctive 
adjonct  were  not  necessary  m  their  days,  it  jnujst 
be  wholly  «uperfluon8  in  ours.  The  followitig 
are  rhe  species  that  seem  clearly  to  belong  lo 
tlua  genua ; — 

1.  Cholera  Biliosa.         BiliouA  Cholera. 

2.  Flatulenta.   Wind  Cholera, 

3.  Spasraodica.  Spaamodio  Choiem.* 

SPECIES  1. 
CHOLERA  BILIOSA. 
MIUOVS  CHOLERA. 

niE  VOUmSO  JL?fD  FOBOlUfO  FRG<inK»T  AND  COH- 
OOS,  WITH  X  REDETNIIAMCE  Of  BILB-t 

This  speciea  is  both  sporadic  and  epidemic. 
Under  the  first  form  it  ia  usually  of  ilignter  and 
shorter  duration ;  and  rla  common  causes  are, 
iupembundant  and  perhaps  acrid  bile ;  snppres- 
sed  perspiration,  particularly  by  cold  or  damp  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  a«  in  standing  long  on  a  moist 
soil  in  foggy  weather;  cold  drinks,  eapeciftlly 
when  the  body  is  considerably  heated  by  eier- 
?iae  ■  co!d,  indigtsstihle  fruits,  as  unripe  apples  or 
,iears,  cucumbers^  melonst  mnshrooRi$  ;  drastic 
porges  laken  in  eifcess  ;  and  in  one  in^ttsnce  an 
excessive  dose  of  emetic  tartar  {Hcnria  Dia- 
tert,  dc  Chdtra  Mor^^  Hal  1740) ;  a  sudden 
fright,  and  particularly  from  thunder  {PhiL 
Trant^i  1867),  or  any  other  rapid  esthaitstion  of 
th«  leniorial  power. 

The  causes  are,  therefore,  many  of  them  the 
lamc  as  those  that  prodtico  several  of  the  spe- 
cies of  diarrhoja  and  colic  ;   particularly  coltca 

•  For  practical  purposes,  the  revision  into  ordi- 
nary chof^ra  and  spaamodie  or  maU|p;nant  ehobra, 
iR  scimeiunes  deemed  atifficient.— Ed. 

t  **  Ordinary  cholera  may  Ihs  thus  defined  :— 
Vpmitini;  and  purging,  the  diescharges  during  the 
greater  part  af  the  disease  cofii^aining  generally  a 
Iftfge  proportion  of  bile ;  patji  m  the  stomach  and  m- 
le^tmes  j  spasms,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the 
alidonjen  and  lower  entremitieB,  and  fimstrotion. 
If  coll  apse  occur,  it  takes  place  after  the  disease 
haJi  endured  some  time,  apparently  aa  an  e^ect 
of  the  great  discharge,  spasm*,  and  irritation."— 
iUt.  Brawn, in  Cyclop, of  Pract.  Med,)  Professor 
Elliot4on'»  description  runs  thiis :— "  At  last,  how* 
ever*  from  the  violent  pain  and  profuse  diacharget 
tha  body  becomes  cold,  great  famtness  ia  felt,  pm- 
tmpm  there  is  actual  syncope ;  the  patient  sinks,  be- 
come* eicessivfly  wetik,  and  then  erory  thing 
crcyra  exactly  es'if  heniorrbage  bad  taken  plac^. 
Genf^ralconvulsion*  occur,  the  ipasma  ceoae,  and 
the  patient  di^as  if  he  had  lost  an  immense  qimn^ 
tJtv  of  blood."-<  Med.  Gal.  for  1932^,  p.  OOU,)— Etj. 


eihari^  or  surfeit.  Sydenham  indeed  obaerrcf, 
that  me  symptoms  of  Uie  last  and  of  cholera  iie 

alike,  and  the  cure  the  same  i  yet  add«  limt  th« 
diseases  are  of  a  different  kind.  In  efiecl,  the  last 
is  pecuharly  distinguished  by  iu  w&nderi%%  or 
universal  spasticity  ;  and  hence  b^cotm^  a  fai 
more  dangerous,  because  &  far  more  g«n«fi! 
utTection. 

The  epidemic  form  of  the  disease  shows  itself 
commonly  ai  the  close  of  aurnmer.  or  the  U-fi  in- 
ning of  autumn — Sydenham  say«,  as  certaiuly  u 
Uic  appearance  of  swallows  m  the  springs  or 
cuckoos  about  the  dognJays;  [and  that  it  \^tj 
seldoni  continues  longer  than  the  month  in  whtrh 
it  began.     But  this  observation  dof  s  not  acrir*nj 
with  the  ejtperieiict^  of  the  present '  i 
era  is  now  u^tm  perh  aps  more  ft eq  i 
tember  than  in  August;  and  cast?-*  t-ui, 
ot-'cur,  though  it  be  not  epidemic,  conai>Ji  i  i', 
earlier  than  August ;  even  in  June,  or  M  . ,  - 
(Buteman^  iH  Htcs^i  Cachpi^dmy  an,  Choi,  y ., .    • 
One  of  the  unfnediate  elTccUi  of  the  calonfn  r  :^,-« 
of  the  $>un  is  to  sinnulate  the  liver  to  excc&aivt? 
aecretion  of  bile  ;  hence  the  alimentary  catiil  a 
overloaded  with    it.*     And   hencr  ■.. 

greater  violence  of  tliis  complain! 
companiment  with  peculiar  symptou..  .......  ^.i- 

mates.  In  additbon  to  this  cause,  however, 
which  operatea  directly  iipon  the  body,  iherf  ii 
another  which  operates  indirectly  upon  i!j 
anddirfictlyiipontheatmoHpherei  and  thii 
ascent  of  an  unhealthy  effluvium  from  liir  ui  - 
coinpo$iiion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sntuisticfs 
that  form  the  face  of  swamps,  marehes,  auJ 
other  moist  grounds ;  which  predispoAct  tht 
body  to  the  action  of  this  and  other  diseaAts  i« 
well ;  uriicRs  it  be  conceived  that  the  particulai 
epidemy  results  from  a  peculiar  combitiauon  of 
the  d!Vcompo»ing  elements,  io  a&  lo  pruilucn  i 
choleric  muism,  as,  under  another  combinAlion, 
they  produce  a  febrile  miasm  ;  a  subject  wtll 
worthy  of  consideration  as  it  relates  to  the  thtfd 
Sjiecies^of  cholera. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  thai 
thta  disease  should,  in  many  instaneea,  provf 
excessively  severe.  Its  symptoms,  indeed,  ar«< 
often  dreadfully  violent  and  rapidly  fatal,  as  uatf 


*  Medical  writers  disagree  on  the  ^%\^i\im, 
whether  in  this  fomi  of  choletm  tl:^  hver  is  ibc  jmri 
firvt  diisortlered,  or  the  oltmenEary  i^en&l  primarily 
and  the  liver  secotidarily.  Dr.  Brown  eonsidtri 
the  first  effect  of  the  application  of  tbe  cause  of 
cholera  to  be  a  violent  irntation  of  the  ntucoiis 
hntjig  of  the  stomach  ^nd  small  mtcstinea,  wlueli 
is  then  propagated  tothcUver.— (Cyclop*  of  Pract 
Med^)  This  view  seems  to  him  to  he  niore  in  ae* 
curdance  with  the  agency  of  live  usually  aaaigurd 
causes  of  the  disease,  with  its  phenomrtu^ Pim 
effects  of  remedies  upon  it.  and  the  appffitrandhotr 
dissection.  From  the  latter,  ]>€' rhni^Bi.  no  infin<-iire 
can  ususJly  be  drawn;  for,  a  ^ 
<^'  Dans  cette  maladie,  oft  lea  a<  <  i 

surviennenl  du  cot6  dei  voies  lii^^fM 
aient  ae  lier  I  dea  I ^sioi  i <<  m  i  e  i  i^m  d  u 
nai,  on  ne  trouvo  mitr**  rha^r  rjans  cr  -r.^ 

inj|BCtiun  phis  cni  iim  .in  ne  diilAru  jar  dc 

eel  Ee  oil  'on  rencoi  k  i '  u  ou  p  d^autri*«  csila* 

vres,  uani  ries  cas  u,.  ,   ...  ia  vie  M'n  iTntrni^  *-*- 

iste  aucune  iiflection  grave  de  reslou 

ttfdtinsJ*— <Prftcii  I'Atial .  Path.,  t  IL, ,  l>. 


rilta 
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be  seen  from  Dr.  Sydenham's  description,  which 
is  as  follows  :  Vehement  Tomitinffs,  and  difficult 
and  painM  dejections  of  ill-conditioned  fluids ; 
agony,  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and 
abdomen,  cardialsy,  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  oflen 
small  and  unequal,  heat  and  anxiety,  nausea  and 
colliquatiTe  sweat,  spasms  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
hunting,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  other 


symptoms,  of  equal  danger,  which  terrify  the 

by-standers,  and  kill 

hours.* 


kill  the  patient  in  twenty-four 


Celsus,  who  has  entered  with  more  minute- 
ness than  is  common  to  hhn  into  the  diagnostics 
of  this  species,  explains  {Medidn.^  lib.  iv.,  sect, 
xi.)  more  fully  than  Sydenham  has  done,  the  ex- 
act nature  and  appearance  of  the  ill-conditioned 
discharges  to  whicn  the  latter  refers.  "  Bilis  su- 
pra infnque  erumpit,  pnmilm  aqus  similis,  dein- 
oe  at  in  e&  recens  caro  Iota  esse  videatur,  inter- 
dum  alba,  nonnunquam  nigra,  vel  varia." — **  The 
bile  bursts  forth  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
at  first  like  water,  afterward  as  though  fresh  flesh 
had  been  washed  in  it ;  sometimes  white,  some- 
times black  or  variegated."  And  he  adds,  ac- 
cordantly with  Sydenham,  "  quibus  concurrenti- 
bus,  non  mimm  est,  si  subito  quis  moriatur." 
*'  All  these  symptoms  associating,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  patient  should  die  sud- 
denly." 

As  the  general  commotion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  to  be  referred  in  this  species  to  a  supera- 
bundance of  bile  thrown  into  it,  and  probably 
possessing  a  peculiar  acrimony,  our  flrst  object 
m  attempting  a  cure  should  be,  not  to  excite  an 
additional  flow  by  stimulants  of  any  kind,  and 
especially  by  violent  purgatives  and  emetics,  but 
to  dilate  and  wash  it  out  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  a  fiee  exhibition  of  mild  demulcent 
fluids,  as  well  injected  by  the  anus  as  given  by 
the  mouth.  And  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  spasmodic  action  of  whatever  parts 
are  affected  may  be  advantageously  attacked 
with  opiates.  This  was  Sydenham's  practice, 
and  it  cannot  well  be  improved  upon. 

Those  diluents  and  demulcents  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  affree  best  with  the  stomach,  and 
sit  easiest  and  longest  upon  it.  Celsus  recom- 
mends a  free  use  of  water  not  quite  cold,  but 
only  just  deprived  of  its  chill ;  "  aqua,  neque  ea 
ipsa  frigida,  sed  potius  effelida,  danda  est."  Lie- 
nard,  ludf  a  century  before  the  time  of  Syden- 

*  Sect  iv.,  chap.  ii.  As  also  Epist.  de  Morb. 
Epidem.,  1675-1680.  At  first,  the  discharge  is 
aometimesthin  and  watery,  and  then  the  complaint 
has  been  called  wAiie  vomit,  but  very  soon  pure  bile 
ames  away.— (Elliotson,  op.  cit.)  The  foUow- 
mg  description  of  certain  senous  s]rmptoms,  by  Dr. 
Brown,  is  very  correct :— "  At  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  the  skin  is  generally  warm  and  dry, 
hot,  after  a  few  hours,  its  tempefrature  falls  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  ot  health,  and  is  be- 
dewed with  a  cold  and  clammy  moisture.  The 
tongue  18  dry,  and  the  thirst  excessive ;  the  urine 
•canty,  and  hish-coloured ;  the  pulse  rapid,  and 
genenUr  amaU  and  irregular ;  and  the  spasms, 
which  asect  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  occasionally  those  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  recur  at  short  intervals,  and 
an  attended  with  great  pain."— £o. 


ham,  gave  it  cold  and  fre»h  from  the  fountain, 
and,  as  he  assures  us,  with  great  success.*  And 
Cleghom  has  recommended  the  same  practice 
even  in  hot  climates  in  our  own  times.  Dr 
Douglas  was  peculiarly  attached  to  toast  and 
water,  which  he  made  with  oat  bread  boiled  in 
the  water ;  the  bread  so  thoroughly  toasted,  that 
the  decoction  was  as  brown  as  coffee.  This  has 
a  slight  astrinffency  and  a  Uttle  mucilage,  and 
may  be  a  useful  diluent.  Dr.  Douglas  declares 
that  he  never  knew  it  rejected  in  any  case  of 
cholera.  Infusion  of  spearmint  proves,  also,  a 
ffood  anti-emetic,  but  it  should  be  made  with 
leaves  fresh  from  the  garden.  Sydenham  pre- 
scribed weak  chicken  broth  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  applied  it  by  injection  to  the  rectum,  as 
well  as  to  the  stomach.  Linseed-tea  or  barley- 
water,  with  a  little  gum-acacia  dissolved  in  it, 
may  answer  as  well.  As  soon  as  the  alimentary 
canal  has  been  thus  cleared  of  acrimonious  mat- 
ter, and  the  sickness  subsides,  opium,  with  or 
without  relaxants,  should  be  administered  in  re- 
peated doses,  to  subdue  the  spasmodic  action. 
Sydenham  employed  it  alone,  and  in  his  favour- 
ite form  of  Uquid  laudanum,  varying  the  dose 
from  twelve  to  twenty  drops  in  mint-water.  Dr. 
Fordyce,  with  still  more  judgment,  united  it  with 
small  doses  of  antimonials,  and  thus  increased 
its  relaxant  power. 

But  if  the  onset  of  the  disease  be  very  violent, 
and  the  pulse  and  the  general  health  sink  rap- 
idly, opium  must  be  given,  and  very  freely,  from 
the  commencement,  t  Cholera  is  in  all  cases 
a  very  acute  disease,  and  of  short  duration.t  I 
have  already  observed  that  it  has  destroyed  in 


♦  Dissert.  Ergo  Cholera  Morbo  Frigidus  Po- 
tus?    Paris,  1626. 

t  Dr.  Elliotson  joins  with  the  diluent  plan  large 
doses  of  opium,  ana,  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness, 
approves  of  brandy  or  other  stimuU,  and  the  hot 
bath.  When  the  disease  consists  chiefly  of  vom- 
iting, he  thinks  it  advisable  to  determine  a  part 
of  the  bile  downwards  with  calomel.  If,  after  a 
time,  a  congestion  of  the  head  or  any  inflammation 
occur,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly.—(Med.  Gax.  for  1832-3,  p.  600.)  Dr.  Brown 
is  also  an  advocate  for  not  deferring  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium,  which,  in  severe  cases,  he  joins 
with  calomel.-;< Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.)  In  slight 
examples  he  gives  a  grain  of  opium,  or  a  propor- 
tionate dose  of  laudanum,  every  second  hour,  till 
relief  be  obtained.  In  those  which  are  more  se- 
vere, he  prescribes  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel, 
with  a  grain  of  opium  at  the  same  interval,  till 
three  or  four  doses  have  been  taken  :  or,  the  calo- 
mel being  administered  in  a  pill,  a  draught  contain- 
ing a  proportion  of  laudanum,  or  black  drop,  equiv- 
alent to  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  taken  along  with 
it.  If  gastro-enteritis  should  come  on,  leeches  and 
blistera  on  the  abdomen,  and  three  or  four  grains 
of  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta  every  fourth  hour,  till 
some  affection  of  the  mouth  is  perceived,  are  the 
remedies  preferred. — Ed. 

X  This  affection  may  last  only  a  few  hours,  seiz- 
ing the  patient,  for  instance,  early  in  the  morning, 
and  proving  fatal  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Or  it 
may  last  manv  days :  and  if  it  subside,  it  may 
proi>ably  be  followed  by  inflammation.  Dr.  ElUot- 
son  has  frequently  seen  gastro-enteritis  take  place 
after  the  discharge  had  entirely  ceased.— See  Med 
Gax.  for  1833-3,  p.  600.— £o. 
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twtfiiiy-foar  hours.  The  txm$mo§  g^nef aUj" 
nh*if  on  tlitf  second  or  Ihltd  dl^p,  tnd  Ui«  p&^ 
tieiit  recovbTfl  rapidly.  If  there  be  anrj  coitsid- 
t^rabk  degree  of  weakness  on  the  decline  csir  the 
dispnae*  U  may  be  neceasaxy  to  havo  recouTse 
to  the  warm  and  hitler  ionics,  of  which  columbo 
will  hm  found  one  of  liie  be«t. 

£lli8  following  iniiture  is  sUon^ly  rccoui- 
luetided  by  Mr,  Hope  {Edinh,  Med.  mnd  Sut' 
^al  Jmtrn.,  No.  SQ,  p.  3&)*  of  Chalhatn,  for 
il«  eSRcMcy  m  cholera: — ft  Acid.  Niiro&i  3i, 
M|»u  Cunph.  !  viij,  MUc©  et  *dde  Tindt.  Opii. 
xl  One  founh  pari  to  %e  taken  everjr  three  or 
four  houri.J* 

SPECIES  IL 

CHOLERA  FLATULENTA. 
WIND  CHOLERA. 

TBIE  VOHITlfiO  AHD  FVAQlttG  EAftK,  OK  AASSITT  ; 

ri«C  ;    ITLATI^LSNT    lHUftCTIONS    AND    EftUCTl- 

This  speeies  I  have  centinued  from  Hippoc- 
rale^,  who  denorottiates  it,  (ranti  the  absence  of 
iiquid  dtscharget,  cholerat  fif^i,  m  Svdcnhanj,  by 
translating  tha  Greek  tesrm,  has  ilone,  ch&Ura 
f  jc£a.— <iSect-  iv.^  cap.  ii.) 

f  n  this  species  the  bile,  inst^d  of  bein^  ex- 
cesflive  in  its  flow,  is  obitructed  or  diniiniAhi*d 
in  itt  quantity,  and  perhapi  secreted  with  too 
low  Instead  of  too  high  a  degree  of  pnngeiKiy^ 
The  liver  is  evidently  torpid  and  enfeebled  ;  and 
m  flatulence  la  always  a  «tp  of  debihty,  we 
have  a  full  ptoof  that  the  sloaucii  and  intestind 
canal  nfo  in  the  same  aiale.  We  have  here,  th  if  re- 
fore,  cholera  grafted  upon  a  dyspeptic  habit ; 
and  ast  in  dyepepsVi.  eoini?  quantity  of  air  i«  let 
loose  ffOin  mo»t  fboda,  whether  soiid  or  Liquid, 
and  an  immense  portion  from  tnany  kinds,  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  datulcnee. 
The  al>sence  of  evacuation n  la  partly  from  spas- 
modic constTiction,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
wholesome  bde  ;  and  the  retching  doe»  not  pa«s 
into  vomiLing,  beeau&e  the  diaphragnif  on  whose 

*  k  fonn  of  this  complaint^  which  is^sDmelimcs 
prodnccd  by  the  irritation  of  teeihin^t  ia  very  prev- 
ilofit  amoni  children  during  the  sniDmer  and  fall 
numtliaiii  the  United  States,  sikI  ia  aisoextremt'ly 
iktlil  We  allude  to  the  ch^eta  mfmlum.  By  Dr. 
llaisiCk(Jfed.  EMM^ifM,  vol.  jL),  this  affection  lb  eou- 
•klered  as  a  febrile  ilLftca^,  analogous  to  the  bd- 
iotis  remittent  of  aiiullfi ;  and  Dr;  Cutter  seems 
vcTy  properly  to  have  termed  it  the  mfantile  re* 
mitient  (ever,--in  which  opinion  the  late  Dr.  Mann« 
of  MssaachusettST  also  coincides.  Acconiinglyp 
instead  of  preacribing  anodyne  and  astringent  mii- 
lures  to  iesaen  the  djachflin:'-^  fnnn  ihi^  bowels, 
Df^  Homck  t^eotmnends  m^  !  I  uy  the  fe* 

brtle  irritation,  and  direct  h  inach  and 

bowels  be  emptied  by  x,i  ij-ecacuanha 

ami   rhubarb;  caloup  ssoiiialB  iire  fre- 

oiicntly  prescribed  Wit  r  t  rn  thi-s  iii^oji?f^ 

Th<5  former  medicine,  m  sjjiiit 
Uy  I»f .  James  JackaoQ  ( A*  K  J^nin 

IS  otiM  ol  t  hi"  most  (isf  till  —  riiTliJir  •  ...]._. 

m^  ■'  ■*'^  3^  It  MiiHwens 

toil'-  "*  sti)inaich  and 

bowrj.li  lu  f^viiejiiiitii  L[L4'iJ  i.-nriri-iLT-4,     ^p  It  e^tcjtes 

a  cliange  in  the  action*  oi  the  wccretoiy  vbsmIj  of 


etpubive  coKjpf'ralion  the  lurlion  of  vonuttng 
cldedy  d«petids,  forma  a  imk  in  tlie  cnUfUc 
chuil,  aa  is  obvioua  from  the  increiuied  aAijeiy 
of  the  pfKconha.  • 

When  cholera,  therefore,  is  an  epidemtc  mal- 
aJy*  it  will  show  itaelf  under  this  fomi  itt  prt* 
sona  of  a  higUy  dyspeptic  iilioaynr.ra«ir^  ilitl 
more  generally  than  when  it  appeals  as  a  fpo- 
radic  disease.  But  the  form  is  ii^t  >  mniirtnn 
one  ;  and  hence  in  the  epidemic  c !  i  '■% 

Sydenham  declares  tliat  he  met  v  i^ 

than  a  single  instance  of  it :  *H  ii » 

he,   'Muntaiat  exeniplum  me   vj  lU 

ineunte  bums  anni  autumno.**     A 
count  Dr.  Cn Hen  has  rejected  tJl^  '■>'■ 

getherj  aa   othejia  have    in'"^'^-  ue 

genus  CoLica.    Bat  its  tlir  '  !« 

though  it  does  not  occur  or r^  *. 

tinguished  Bymptoma  of  aujtiety  a£id  *^M*i]n« 
of  the  eitremiticB,  which  pecwljarlv  draw  tlv^ 
line    between   cholera    and    colic,  Jfr 

present  in  this  aud  the  other  spei  !  •< 

disjoin  them  witliout  confusion.  1  -  j  .-  [*: in- 
duced by  the  same  occasional  caoaoa,  as  foi- 
feit,  cold  drinks  upon  a  heated  body*  cold  v^^gf^ 
tables,  a^  melonst  iijedibk*  fuogi  misulen  for 
esculent  mushrooms,  poisonous  anitital  and  mm- 
eral  aubsUnces  \  they  all  take  plate  spor«Ii 
cally,  and  all  are  at  timeji  epidemic. 

The  cure  shotild  be  commenced  with  warm 
catharucs  alonis  or  intermisied  with  opnun,  »• 
the  compound  tineturr  of  rhuhajb,  or  of  nlor^ 
Uaquebaugli^  or  the  tincture  of  capicum*  liat 
often  abo  been  found  useful  j  aiMl  when  tht 
paroxysm  is  removed,  the  restorative  piiui  ahoiild 
be  pursued,  which  has  been  alreiwly  r^oi»- 
mended  for  dyspepsy. 


SPECIES  III, 

CHbLERA  SPASMODIGA. 

SPASMODIC  VHOLEiUL 

mJEWINiJ  TAIN  INTBK  KJ'.aASTRlC   airOTOff:   TBI 
DKJaCTlOWS    WITERY  \    i^TErrir  I  i\' 

JNOfl,    OK    VOMITINGB    OF   A    W)l 


tliose  organs,  and  by  svmpathy  pr\j<ltiri*s  simiUf 
^  *     hver  and  pancr*»nff.    fi<K  Tn  f  inr^^ 


ejects  in  the 

quence  probably  of  the  last  i 
appears  to  prtducc  on  the  9-b 
toil ii       \\)u  It  occas ions  a  iii'  < 
iiolebody.    The  Li  ' 
1  warm  bathing      1>:    1 
t^ii.ii.  r,     WJienlhefebrdeiyiuf'L^JEi:'        '^■'— 
wcmk  liTTindy  and  water,  or  port  wi- 
beef-ten»  the  liquor  of  oysters  or  clin 
in  r*Mloring  the  tone  of  the  prima  vtjf      i; 
ifntntioua  of  the  intestinal  canal  conijniir^  :r 
tLl»rUe  ayrnptoms  are  lemoved,  the  chalk   [ 
with  a  little   laudanum  or  pare|ori6,  may  lu 
ciously  be  prescribed.    In  some  in«taiieas,  wh« 
the  djarrhti?^  la  attended  wilh  tenr       ■-       - — 
irnpinga*  and  the  discbargea  ai«  liiu ' 
smnll  uijections  of  atarch  and  laudm. 

I   of  roseiuarv  {liiUic*  Utmmin' 

i  thi^i  uiiisl  erfirrluiil  nsdi  toIe-N 
i;„.  A  alltJn^  iniNlr-*  ul    h-»  icrilnir  . 

diseiase,  ri*.»- 

ahofe»wb(i' 

lull  in  a  partt'i'Mur   Jn-iinK^i    rr».iifrc>  rur  .i^'^icme 

and  ulri'iitrtli  ol  tlu^  juAtient." — O. 


ludi. 
lefo 
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PPA8X8  fUCCEfSlVR  AND  VIOLKNT,  OPTKN  BX- 
TKNOINO  TO  BTERY  ORGAN  ;  BLOOD  DRAWN 
FBOM  THB  ARM  BLACK  AND  VISCID  ;  ORKAT  DB- 
SPONDBNCY  AND  PROSTBATION   OF  8TBBNOTH. 

Thbbb  is  no  species  of  disease  that  has  of 
Ute  yean  attracted  more,  perhaps  none  so  math, 
attention,  both  at  home  and  in  the  east,  as  the 
&tal  cholera  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

We  dare  not  say  that  it  is  an  epidemy  of 
modem  origin,  since  it  seems  to  be  described  by 
Bontius,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
glanced  at  by  several  Greek  physicians,*  and  even 
t»y  Celstis.  [Independently  of  the  early  notices 
left  us  by  Bontius,  and  the  more  recent  ones  by 
Dellon,t  in  1689,  by  Curtis  and  Paisley  in  1774, 
and  by  Sonnerat  from  1774  to  1781,  Mr.  Scottt 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  described  by  the 
medical  writers  of  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly 
in  a  work  ascribed  to  Dhanwantari,  a  mytholo- 
gical personage,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  £s- 
calapius.  He  also  informs  us  that  an  epidemic 
prevmiled  at  Arcot  and  other  places  about  1781, 
the  occurrence  of  which  was  entered  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Madras  Medical  Board  on  the 
39th  of  November,  1787,  in  the  following  terms : 
— **  A  disease  having  in  October  last  prevailed 
in  Arcot,  similar  to  an  endemic  that  raged 
among  the  natives  about  Paliconda  in  the  Am- 
bore  Valley  in  1769-1770,  in  an  army  of  obser- 
vation in  January,  1783,  and  in  the  Bengal  de- 
tachment at  Ganjam  in  1781,  dec.,  as  well  as 
to  an  epidemic  over  the  whole  coast  in  1783, 
under  the  appearance  of  dysentery,  cholera  mor- 
boB,  or  mardyxim,  but  attended  with  spasms 
at  the  pracordia,  and  sodden  prostration  of 
strength,  ss  characteristic  marks,*'  &c.  Mr. 
Scott  adverts  also  to  the  occurrence  of  cholera 
in  the  Mauritius  in  1778,  and  again  in  1819  ; 
at  Madras  in  1782  ;  at  Vellore  in  1787 ;  at  Ar- 
cot in  the  same  year ;  in  the  northern  Circars 
in  1790 ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trincomalee 
aboat  1804.  Some  fatal  cases  are  also  reported 
to  have  occurred  at  Jaulnah  in  1814.]  The 
Bobject,  however,  is  yet  unsettled ;  and  Mr. 
Arniesley  will  not  allow  that  the  disease  alluded 
to  by  Bontius,  and  still  more  lately  by  Sonnerat, 
IB  the  exact  disease  before  us.^  But  we  may 
at  least  affirm,  that  it  haa  of  late  years  assumed 


*  Scoatetten  thinks  that  it  was  described  by 
Wang-Chou-ko,  a  Chinese,  who  Uved  before  Hip- 
pocrrtes,  under  the  term  Ho  lou&n.  The  Hindoo 
pbjBicians  assert  that  the  cholera  has  always  ex- 
iBtod  in  Hindostan.— (See  Med.  and  Top.  History 
of  Cholera  Morbus,  translated  by  Doane.  Boston, 
1832.) 

t  Voya^  auz  Indes  Orientales.  Amsterd.,  1689. 
It  was  mtmiated  to  Dr.  Good  by  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Board,  that  in  a  few  official  documents  st  the 
East  India  House,  which  were  re-eiamined,  the 
pcesent  disease  is  distinctly  referred  to,  as  having 
ezistad  in  the  Bengal  territory  about  a  century 
aflo,  which  will  bring  it  only  a  little  below  the  time 
when  Dellon  published  his  statement,  and  conse- 
quently give  It  confirmation. 

t  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  &c.,  by  W. 
Soott.  foL,  Madras,  1824. 

6  Sketches  of  the  most  prominent  Diseases  in 
IndiB,  itc.,  8vo.  Lond.,  1825. 


an  activity,  fatality,  and  extent  of  range  that  it 
does  not  seem,  from  any  history  that  has  de- 
scended to  us,  to  have  possessed  in  earUer 
times  ;  and  that  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out horror :  on  which  account  it  has  been  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Orton  to  the  sweating  sickness, 
and  various  other  pestilences,  that,  with  ffreat 
fury  and  mortahty,  have  ravaged  the  world  in 
former  periods.* 

Some  of  the  cases  that  occurred  to  Syden- 
ham in  the  first  species  of  cholera,  and  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  were  so  rapidly  fatal 
that  this  distinguished  pathologist  has  also  been 
conceived  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
present  specie^  and  to  have  included  it  under 
them.  But  his  description  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  any  such  conclusion  ;  [for,  he  says,  it 
prevails  at  the  end  of  summer  and  during  the 
autunm,  as  regularly  as  vegetation  comes  in 
spring  ;  whereas  this  disease  occurs  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  heat. 
Sydenham  describes  it  as  a  discharge  of  bile, 
and  not  of  the  peculiar  fluid  which  we  see  in 
this  affection.— -(See  EUiotson  in  Med.  Gaz. 
for  1832^,  p.  628.)]  Dr.  (^ullen,  in  like  man- 
ner, upon  a  cursory  view,  might  appear  to  have 
had  his  eye  directed  to  it ;  for  he  has  loosely 
copied  Sydenham's  remark,  that  cholera  is  some- 
times so  severe  in  its  symptoms  as  to  destroy 
life  in  twenty-four  hours.  But,  on  a  more  at- 
tentive survey,  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  that  Dr. 
CuUen  does  not  even,  under  this  character,  re- 
fer to  the  species  before  us ;  for  he  considers 
an  increased  secretion  and  discharge  of  conunon 
or  yellow  bile  as  a  symptom  belonsing  to  every 
species  of  the  genus  ;  and  contends  that  those 
cases  which  have  not  this  mark  are  samples  of 
diarrhoea,  or  some  other  disorder,  but  do  not 
appertain  to  cholera. 

Sauvages  seems  to  have  regarded  cholera  in 
all  its  species  as  a  less  momentous  disease  than 
even  CuUen  ;  for  though  he  professes  to  follow 
Sydenham  altogether  in  the  mode  of  treatment, 
he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  Sydenham's  re- 
mark, that  its  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  vio- 
lent as  to  destroy  hfe  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
has  given,  indeed,  from  Dcllon«  a  species  which 
he  calls  cholera  Indica,  but  which  differs  very 
materially  from  the  present,  in  being  distin- 
guished by  delirium,  a  itrong  though  unequal 
pulse,  and  a  free  flow  of  urine,  both  red  and 
white,  yet  always  limpid ;  as  thou^  the  com- 
plaint wore  accompanied  with  inflammatory 
fever. 

[It  was  from  India  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
that  the  first  clear  and  faithful  descriptions  of  this 
species  of  cholera  reached  us  ;  and  even  before 
tne  disorder  had  extended  to  Europe,  the  Brit- 
ish practitioners  in  Asia  had  favoured  us  with 
so  extensive  a  mass  of  communications  that  we 
were  already  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  correct 
history  of  the  general  nature  of  the  disease, 
how  ignorant  soever  we  might  then  be,  and  still 
are,  of  its  remote  cause  ;  and  Professor  Cra- 


*  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India,  pM- 
sim,  2  vols.,  8vo.   Madras,  1820. 
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vmMeTiAmU.  Fathot.t  Ume.  lire.,  Pans,  1830) 
payi  &  very  handsome  and  wull-ineriiod  coiapli- 
rneut  to  our  counlTymeii  in  India,  when  be  states 
thut  the  observations  subaequently  colli?ct«i  at 
Most^ow,  Warsaw^  Vienna,  Berlin^  London,  and 
Parisj  Kav'O  only  confirmed,  or  exhibited  under 
new  forrnsj  the  fncta  recorded  in  the  modest  ac- 
countfl  drawn  up  by  ourmedicfit  brethreti  at  Cal- 
eait%>  Not  the  shghteai  doubt,  then,  can  be 
entertained  of  the  absolute  jtleRtity  of  the  In- 
dian snd  European  cholera :  hence  their  de- 
pend a  nee  upon  »ome  eommoti,  gsft^t^  and  pow- 
erful cause*  which  overcomeB  all  the  ctrcamr 
atances  of  race,  climate,  temperature,  season, 
and  social  customs ;  hence  aliO  the  sutpicion 
thAt  (he  disorder  was  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  Eu^siati  army  in  its  invafiion  of  Poland.] 

Among  those  who  aeem  diatinctly  to  have 
tiOticL'd  lU  though  in  ii  curaory  way,  are  Son- 
nerat  and  BartoTomeo ;  the  first  of  whom  tell» 
US,  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives  mftrdctym,  a 
tertn  which,  according  to  Bartolomeo,  Sonne  rat 
has  transformed,  rather  than  translated,  into 
fmart  de  chtm ;  but  which  I  ?im  more  diapoped 
to  thmk  ia  a  corrtiplion  of  the  Arabic  mokdekik, 
or  MOBbECMm,  the  very  name  by  whicb  DcK 
Ion  aays  the  natives  denominated  it,  and  which 
signtficj*ntly  imports  **  the  death-blow  t'*  ac- 
cording to  Golims*  cLttia  mf^tna  m&fif^  i  and 
hence  synonymous  with  "  mora  repentina,^*  or 
*^  mors  violenta.*' 

By  the  n%me  of  nwrt  Ac  ehitn^  however,  in 
what  way  soever  derived,  it  ia,  according  to 
Mr.  Curtis  {An  Atctmnt  of  the  Diseases  of  Irtdm 
in  1782-3,  &c.  Edm.,  IS07),  most  generally 
kfiown  in  the  present  day,  and  particularly  at 
Madraa  ;  and  under  this  name,  therefore,  he  has 
described  it.  To  this  gentleman  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  earliest  histories  of  the 
dtseajie  that  Within  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  has  reached  our  own  country  ;  and  which, 
addfld  to  Dr.  QirdJeatone'B  statement  (Et^a^ 
{m  Heptiiitvf  and  the  Spasmodic  Affection*  of 
iniiaf  Lond,,  17B7}^  hegaxL  first  of  all  to  draw 

•  At  the  preaimt  day,  manv  practitioners  object 
to  the  name  for  n  rea^Mm  which  ocir  author  «»« 
tiot  considered.  Certainly  if  Gn\y  one  stage  of  the 
diaesw  were  regarded,  in  which  vomiting,  pur- 
ginf,  »iiosm«,  and  profitratioij  take  jilacet  Llie  pa- 
thoenoflionic  symptotiw  of  cholcraj  the  term  fpat- 
msdic  ckolera  would  seem  allowable  ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Brown  armies,  *'  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
choleric  symptoms,  if  not  fatal,  prove  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  aerie*  al  ehangefl,  to  which  any 
one,  who  witnG34ie4  them  alone,  woiild  five  the 
appellatioTi  of /n;£r,  and  which  men  of  great  ezpe- 
rience  in  the  disease  Imve  declared  they  ct>uld  not 
dislmgutsh  from  typhua;  if  we  observe,  too,  that 
long  t^forc  this  ep(deinic  excited  attention,  symp- 
toma  Btrikindy  resembling  thos^  of  cholera  had 
b«itobaervea  to  form  the  imtiatory  stjigeof  certaTii 
malifnant  ftvem  {see  Dr.  Negri**  letter  to  Dr. 
Bam  ;  Morton,  Pyretologia,  pp.  l6.lS,@i ;  TortJ* 
dfi  Febribiis,  hb.  ^iL,  p.  124 ;  and  Med.  Eaaays,  by 
J,  Brown,  M.  D.,  pp.  37-39),  we  are  djapawd  to 
admit  that  it  is  reulif  a  fever,  and  that  to  designate 
It  merely  cholera  is  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,'* 
dee,— (Dr.  Brovm  in  Cycl  of  Pract.  Med.)  The 
name  which  thia  gentteman  prefen  is  that  ffug» 
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the  attention  of  British  practitionerii  to  it«  truly 
formidable  character. 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  history  waa  puKUabed  m 
J  807,  regarded  it,  at  that  time,  as  a  near  *' 
and  finding  no  name  for  it  m  the  no 
clasaihcationa,  proponed,  from  its  leading 
toms,  to  call  tt  sPjl^modic  cnor.BRA  ;  and  tt 
thill  denominated  in  the  present  work.  From 
the  absence  of  yellow  bile,  and  perhapa  of  bite 
of  any  kind^  by  which  the  diiordcr  ia  pernliBly 
djsitinguiahed,  some  of  the  writera  in  India  biv« 
objected  to  the  term  cholera,  as  conceivinf  thit 
such  a  term  necesaarily  importa  it  r^Jfr.j^«,*,j 
of  thifl  fluid,  and  that  loo,  of  us  u  .r, 

and  other  qnalitle*i ;  yet^  as  I  hai '  ■  ..^6 
occasion  to  show,  there  is  no  siiclt  nt^ccMity 
whatever  imposed  on  the  tenrt,  hitt  merely  in 
understanding  tliat  the  bile  i a  morbidly  afected 
m  its  set' ret  ion,  either  in  quantity  or  quahty  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  there  i«  no 
for  changing  the  term  on  this  ground.* 
are  there  always  spasms  in  any  part  *>f  tliii 
for  the  diseaie,  at  least  aa  it  has  of  late  shown 
itself,  in  some  casea  destroys  instJtriiancouAly, 
and  before  it  haa  assumed  it«  reguliu-  chiractet . 
hut  I  do  not  reniemlier  to  have  met  with  a  ain^k 
ins  lance  of  it»  having  run  on  for  twelve  hoQfi 
withotit  havitig  developed  thiii  esjaetitjal  ^ymp* 
torn, 

Mr.  Curtis  informs  us,  that  soon  after  tho 
attack,  *'  the  apasms  began  to  aflect  the  muielff 
of  the  thighs,  abdomen^  and  thorjuti  and  ItHljr 
passed  to  those  of  the  arm«,  hands,  and  fingeri; 
but  I  never,'*  saya  he,  *'  then  or  afterward  laiv 
thoae  of  the  neck,  face,  or  back  at  all  afl"ectr\i 
The  rapidity  with  which  theae  apasms  luc* 
ceeded  the  attack,  and  their  severity^  fnpecially 
aa  aJl'ecting  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  aitd  nh- 
domen,  denoted  in  general  the  degree  of  d4Hgfi 
in  the  case.  The  affection  is  a  Ified  ^rmmp  m 
the  belly  of  the  muscle,  whicb  is  gaibertd  tniu 
a  hard  knot  with  excruciating  pain.  In  *  tt*innw 
or  two  tbi«  relaxes  ;  is  a^ain  renewed,  fir  ihf 
affection  passes  to  others  ;  leaving  the  misenblf 
sufferer  hardly  an  interval  of  ease  ;  and  lastlr, 


gested  by  Dr.  Johnson,  namely^  gpitUmir  thfMt 

frvfr.    On  the  other  hand,  it  rmght  hr  r-  ^,lt 

a  conaecutive  fever  ii  not  mvfiTiabh 

mar k  mad  e  by  Drs.  RuiSel  1  and  B  a  r  r  .  n 

fever  is  of  more  frequent  occum  nci    m   liussia 

than  India,    in  the  cases  which  ihf  fiJikir  hn»  hp^ 

oppnrtunities  of  seeing,  in  the  Kint*  -^  M. ...  h  ,t5r'j 

elsewhere,  if  the  patients  rflcoverKJ  i  .  r 

of  eoUapae,  febrile  symptoms  alw  l 

though  in  very  different  deg^re^n  ii. 

amplcs.    Th>«  observaiiim  accont^  .1 

lowinf  filatement  ^""  We  mn    p- 

thjit  we  have  not  met  with  a  - 

Iflud  in  which  fever  did  not  ini  r^ 

choleric  Of  cold  atnge  and  rcsi.  ..,m. i 

and  the  remit  of  inqutriea  we  hnvf>  n*idrf>     i 
individuals  the  most  observing,  and  mo-it  ',  r 

with  the  disease  in  this  i!ountr),  h >  :,ii 

their  exjierience  has  coincidrd  witl.  It 

is  true  that  in  some  cases  this  ti  u  _,.en 

shgbt,  but  the  rboleric  stage  has  iirtfti  wo  tike- 
wise ;  for  we  have  always  obiierved  a  correipoiid* 
ence  in  intensity  between  chene  atagin.**— {Dt. 
Brown  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med)— Ei>. 
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it  pasMs  from  one  set  to  another,  leaving  the 
foniier  free." 

This  account  is  sapported  bj  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  valuable  '*  Essaj  on  the  Influence  of  Tropical 
Climates  :*'  jet,  as  a  proof  that  the  Eastern 
cholera  has  of  late  assumed  a  severer  and  more 
fatal  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  subsequent  cramps,  regarded  b^  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  no  doubt  justly  so,  as  indicative  of 
the  highest  degree  of  danger,  have,  since  the 
period  to  which  his  writings  refer,  been  hailed 
as  less  ominous  than  many  of  the  symptoms 
with  which  the  disease  now  occasionally  opens ; 
and  contemplated  as  a  reaction  of  the  system 
struggling  against  the  first  shock  ;  proving  that 
it  has  not  been  totally  and  instantaneously  ez- 
hansted  of  sensorial  power,  as  a  Leyden  vial 
is  exhausted  of  its  electricity  by  the  discharge 
jf  the  brass  rod  when  applied  to  it. 

The  later  and  more  fatal  ravage  I  am  now 
referring  to,  commenced  its  attadL  in  August, 
1817,  at  Jessore,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Calcutta ;  and  spreading  from  vil- 
lage to  villa^,  reached  Calcutta  early  in  Sep- 
tember, having  destroyed  thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants in  its  course.  FVom  Calcutta  it  extended 
to  Behar,  depopulating  many  large  cities,  and 
compelling  the  residents  to  flee  for  safety  to 
other  spots.  Benares,  Allahabad,  Goruckpore, 
Locknow,  Cawnjporo,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra, 
Meerat,  and  Barculy,  all  suffered  in  succession ; 
the  pestilence  not  diffusing  itself  at  once,  but 
tiavellinff  by  a  chain  of  posts,  and  attacking  a 
second  mstrict  after  it  had  ravaged  a  first. 

At  length  it  reached  the  grand  army,  and 
spread  through  its  different  divisions  at  Mun- 
dellah,  Jubbulporo,  and  Saugor,  marching  in 
terrible  array  over  the  Deccan.  At  Hussinga- 
bad  its  havoc  was  dreadful  for  several  days; 
when,  taking  a  course  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  it  alighted  at  Tannah.  Having 
visited  the  famous  cities  of  Arungabad  and 
Ahmednugger,  it  spread  to  Poonah,  and,  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  to  Panwell,  where  it 
mmified  north  and  south,  crossed  Salsette,  and 
arrived  at  Bombay  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818.  a  twelvemonth  after  its  appearance 
at  CakutU. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  west  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  epidemy  was  making  a  like  pro- 
gress to  the  east  and  south,  progressively  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  Coromandel  coast : 
wheace  it  was  reported  to  have  spread,  and  a 
report  that  afterward  proved  to  be  but  too  true, 
to  Ceylon ;  to  the  pure  air  and  temperate  cli- 
mate of  Siam ;  to  Malacca ;  and,  across  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  to  China ;  since  which  time, 
it  has  reached  the  Mauritius,  and  made  its 
appearance  on  board  vessels  both  in  harbour  and 
•t  sea.  [In  the  summer  of  1881,  the  disease 
fint  eommenoed  iu  rmvaffes  on  the  borders  of 
Ae  Pernaa  Oulf,  after  having  raged  in  the 
earlier  months  of  that  year  at  Bombay.    In 

*  Dr.  Rehman,  in  Hufeland*s  Journ.  for  June, 
I8M,  or  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg  Journ.,  Nos.  82 
and  83.  In  18S8.  it  reappeared  at  Orenburg,  and 
m  1830,  advaneea  Uirousp  the  sonthem  provinces 
«fRii«ia  to  Moscow.    From  Russia  it  extended 
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1823,  it  had  extended  iuelf,  in  one  direction,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and,  in  another, 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  making  an  apparent 
stand  at  Astrachan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  Antioch.*^  At  this  period,  therefore, 
it  very  closely  threatened  Europe.  It  had  passed 
over  9Q9  of  longitude  and  66*^  of  latitude  ;  hav- 
ing, in  one  direction,  crossed  the  equator,  and 
approached  the  boundary  of  the  southern  tropics ; 
and,  in  another,  traversed  the  northern  tropic 
into  the  temperate  zone.] 

The  diagnostics  of  this  extraordinary  pesti- 
lence are  admirably  furnished  for  the  period 
before  us,  by  Mr.  Whyte,  assistant  surgeon  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army,  whose  de- 
scription I  shall  copy  ;  premising  that,  while  in 
the  centre  division  the  spasms  preceded  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  in  the  others  they  gen- 
erally came  on  after  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms. 

The  disease,  says  Mr.  Whyte,  commonly  be- 
gins with  a  wateiy  purging,  unattended  with 
griping  or  any  pain.  At  an  interval  of  gen- 
erally from  half  an  hour  to  five  or  six  hours, 
and  sometimes  without  any  interval,  the  patient 
vomits  a  white  fluid  uncombined  with  bile. 
The  spasms,  in  the  division  of  the  army  from 
which  this  description  is  drawn,  made  their  at- 
tack at  no  determinate  period  of  the  disease ; 
but,  in  general,  not  for  many  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vomiting  and  purging.  There 
was  soon  great  debility  and  sinkmg  of  Uie  pulse ; 
the  extremities  became  cold ;  the  eyes  sunk  in 
their  sockets ;  the  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata 
were  injected  with  red  blood,  over  which,  if  the 
disease  advanced,  a  film  was  formed  ;  the  fea- 
tures expressed  the  deepest  anguish ;  and  the 
eyelids  were  either  wholly  or  half  closed.  The 
patient  invariably  complained  of  great  heat  at 
the  stomach,  and  called  incessantly  for  cold 
drink.  The  tenesmus  now  became  violent, 
while  nothhig  was  discharged  but  the  fluid  just 
noticed,  and  a  substance  like  the  coa^ated 
white  of  an  egg.  The  uneasiness  and  jactiu- 
tion  were  so  great,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
diflkulty  an  opportunity  could  be  got  of  feeling 
the  pulse,  which  by  this  time  was  not  always 
pereeptible,  although  it  was  generally  so  till  the 
spasms  came  on.  These  were  always  of  the 
rigid  kind,  attacking  first  the  toes  and  legs,  and 
then  extending  to  Uie  thighs,  chest,  and  arms. 
When  they  reached  the  chest,  the  breathing 
became  so  diflkult,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation 
so  extreme,  that  the  diaphragm  most  probably 
associated  in  the  spasmodic  action.  [In  one 
case,  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Scott,  where  a  man  had 
been  paralytic  in  his  limbs,  with  a  total  numb- 
ness of  them,  they  were  severely  affected  with 
spasms,  and  became  exquisitely  sensible.] 

The  most  unfavourable  and  dangerous  signs 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  disease  were,  a 
coldness  of  Uie  surface,  extending  over  Uie 
region  of  the  heart  and  stomach.    The  skin, 


itself  into  Poland,  Germany,  Great  Britain' and 
Ireland,  Holland,  France,  Portugal,  and  the  New 
WorkL  Its  general  course  has  been,  therefore, 
towards  the  northwest,  withoccasioiialdeviBtioni 
from  it— Ed. 
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^liflder  the  iiaik^  became  incuirat^d ;  the  tongue 

Wtt£  icy  cold  ;   a  univeisa]  colliqualJTe  iweat 

bioke  forthp  wUh  a  shrivelliDg  of  ihe  palma  of 

the  hands  sind  i$o1ei  of  the   feet:  the  ■pUDia 

J»|iidually  docliiiingas  xh^ne  symptoms  increased. 

..In  general,  all  pim  and  spamm  left  the  patient 

'  bt^fore  death  \  mid  even  when  the  heart  could 

rnot  be  felt  to  beat,  he  eipresaed  himself  easy, 

«iid  said  he  was  better.     Soraelinics,  however, 

he  waa*  at  this  period,  in  the  great cist  agony, 

rolhug  htmself  on   the  ^imd^  groamog,   and 

even  beHowing  most  piteotialy;   signs  chiefly 

occurring  in  patients  who  lingered  three  or  four 

days  before  death  came  to  their  relief* 

In  this  description  the  onset  or  Invasion  of 
the  diaease  is  hardly  noticed  with  sufficient 
minuteneis  \  and  I  readily  supply  the  deficiency, 
in  this  edition,  from  my  J'riend  Mr.  Annesley's 
admirable  delineation  : — ^"  The  patient  feele  for 
s«:veral  houiSf  or  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  circunif  tancee^  a  sense  of  general 
untiaainesi  and  aniiety  about  the  epigastrmmT 
with  a  feeling  of  heat  in  Ihe  same  situation. 
These  symptoms  increaac  more  or  less  rapidly  i 
and  the  countenance,  which  at  first  is  merely 
fsxpreaiiive  of  uneasiness,  soon  becomes  more 
and  more  anidous  and  distressed.  The  pulse 
&t  thi&  time  is  generdlly  quickened,  and  always 
oppressed.  This  state  of  the  system  forms  the 
^t  stage  of  the  disease  ;  a  stage  which,,  from 
its  importance  in  the  treatment,  1  have  called 
the  stage  of  invasion."*  Mr.  Annesley's  two 
most  prominent  symptoms  aro  the  sense  of  hent, 
•  or  burning  pain,  ob  he  afterwaid  calls  it,  in  the 
epigastric  region,  which  is  generally  felt  before 
the  vomiting  and  purging  take  place ;  and  the 
black,  thick,  and  ropy  condition  of  the  blood, 
particularly  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed. 
He  cjipressly  tells  ua»  he  never  saw  a  case  un* 
iccompanled  by  the  former  of  these  symptoms, 
while  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  as  uni- 
versal ;i  and  I  have  hence  been  induced  lo  add 
both  those  signs  for  the  iirst  time  to  its  specific 
character. 

[The  mind  remains  clear  aimoit  to  the  last. 
A  favourable  issue  is  denoted  by  a  rising  of  the 

•  Sketches  of  the  most  Prevalent  Discaaca  of 
India,  dec.  By  James  Ajincslej,  Svo.  Lond.  1825. 
The  whole  of  t\m  paragraph,  m  Dr.  Good's  hand- 
writing, was  lately  found  among  bis  pa^«rg,  with 
a  reference  to  the  part  of  tins  work  m  which  bo 
intended  to  have  hieertcd  it, — Ep. 

f  The  apwsarancesof  the  blood  in  the  eptdemic 
cholera  cf  Eyropo  carrespond  to  Mr.  Anne$ley'a 
description  of  them  in  relation  to  the  disease  m 
Asia.  The  blood  is  observed  to  be  black  or  dark- 
coloured,  not  unlike  tar,  and  in  its  conisaistenci': 
Ihickj  ropy,  »nd  aemi -coagulated.  It  may  be 
doubted,  howevert  wbf^Uier  Or,  Good  waa  correct 
in  altering  the  definition,  i^a  as  to  embrace  these 
changes  in  the  blood;  for,  according  to  tht^  Madma 
Eepcirt,  in  a  few  ca^es  they  did  not  occur,  though 
ll^e  blood  was  always  delicient  in  &ermn,  and  (k^s^ 
ULiiLe  of  the  by0y  coat.  Cbymical  antlyaia  of  the 
evacuations  from  the  atocuacli  and  Ijowels  pruv«s, 
indeed,  that  what  the  blOHjd  has  been  depnvtHl  of 
b  lo  be  found  in  them,  inoiiinuch  ai;  rbo  llttid  and 
mon  eopioui  tiart  of  them  conaisti  of  pure  scrum, 
■nd  tlte  coa^tlauid  pari,  or  Haky  matter,  of  fibrin. 


pul8«,  a  return  of  hem  to  tii«^  surface,  an  inciir 
nation  to  natural  slepp,  and  a  tljrainn*'"^  ^'  -^"^ 
gation  of  voiniting,  purging,  and  ^<-: 
indicationa  being  soon  followed  by  t;  _     ;- 

ance  of  ftecal  matter  in  the  sIooIb,  «]  biic,  of 
urine,  and  of  saliva.  Mr.  Scott  dwells  on  the 
rapid  sinking  of  the  pulae  as  one  of  the  most 
invariable  symptoinE  ;  the  eiception*  being  Ofdj 
a  few,  and  cViitjfly  where  remedies  are  priKO^y 
adniiniistered.  In  a^n  early  stage  the  pulae  ^- 
e rally  becomes  small  and  uccelerated,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  spasm  or  vomitings  suddenly  ceases 
to  be  distingyJAhable  m  tlie  ettremitiea.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  a  patient  will  some- 
timea  live  in  n  pulseless  atate,  is  extraorditbary, 
Dr^  KeLlett  relates  a  case  where  the  pulse  mtm 
gone  within  three  hours  from  the  attack  j  jet, 
tlve  man  lived  in  that  state  from  the  Od  of  Octo- 
ber, at  four  P.  M„  to  the  6th,  at  two  P  M.  On 
the  cessation  of  the  spa«m  or  vomit mg,  niid 
sometimes  apparently  from  the  exhibition  of  reto*^ 
edieSf  the  pulse  will  return  Lo  the  entremilipt 
for  a  short  lime,  and  again  cease.  The  mvfm- 
bcial  veins  and  arteries  are  not  always  COtla|Md. 
even  when  the  pulse  has  ceased ;  and,  if  op«ir 
ed,  they  will  bleed.  Their  parietes  then  col- 
lapse, and  no  more  blood  can  be  eatraeted.  la 
every  fatal  case,  the  circulation  stops,  at  least 
in  the  extremities,  long  before  death. 'J 

The  following  appearances  were  remarked  on 
dissection :  an  enomious  disteution  of  the  sLom* 
ach  and  bowels,  not  from  air,  but  a  gelatinoui 
suhatance ;  Uttk  saiiguineoua  turgesterico  on 
the  surface  of  ihe  organs,  but  an  abficncc  ol  thr 
moisture  and  glossy  character  of  healih  t  Ihe 
hver  much  enlarged  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
con  tamed  in  its  vessels  ^  and,  on  one  part  of  Lk 
convei  surface,  a  considerable  eitiavasation  «f 
blood  ;  the  galUbladder  filled  with  bile,  A[>d  r  r^ 
ject ing  beyond  the  edge  of  the  liver;  I'l.- 
of  a  veiy  dark  colour,  and  the  gall>dnct&  j 
ous,  Ine  contents  of  the  small  intea tines  wsm* 
dark'Coloured,  apparently  from  an  adnikture  ol 
bile  :  the  contents  of  the  large  inteetinea  retenip 
bl(Nl  the  white  albuminous  matter  that  was  dis- 
charged be  fore  death .  t    Tii  e  urinary  bladder  wm 


•  Scott's  Eeport  on  t be  Epidemic  Cholera^  &c„ 
p,  2i-2S-  Madras,  i©4.  Professor  Cruveiilncr 
knows  of  eoine  instances,  in  which  the  hrflrhi*) 
arterr  was  opened,  btit  only  a  few  dropi  of  bJotui 
could  be  prdcuretl  from  it. — Aunt.  FathoL,  livr^ 
lime.  In  several  cases,  the  editor  has  lelt  the 
carotids  beating  forcibly,  when  no  pulftation  could 
be  perceived  in  Ihe  arteries  of  the  limbs- 

t  In  a  certaiii  number  of  cases  at  l^ins  wliuh 
proved  faUd  at  the  blue  period,  Cru  ^  1 

the  small  intestines  di«;ti*uded  with   ■  i 

qnsntily  of  choleric  fliT id.  When,  huwi-u -,  ww 
patieni  had  got  through  the  bhn^  stAie;e,  and  died 
sometime  after  ih*?  rt  ariinii.  rmMeof  ihis  liquid  was 
neen  in  the  small   '  lut  a  yellovirish  1H 

green  ish  pu  It  aceot  i  which  is  c(3ftiS)V«d 

to  the  meconium.  J  .,-  . —  :,  ^:  w-r^.  -'r,Ti..t..T,tb 
enlarged:  every  shade  of  cod  i 

reddinb  black,  was  seen  m  djtn  m 

the  mucous  cost  Frequeut], 
moKis  were  noticed;  and  whi^  i 
of  1^  brownish  red  colour,  and  ^  ,  ; 

between  the  hght  and  the  eye,"  lU«  iuuni  titijcale 
arborescent  vascularity  was  seen.    Vascular  coo- 
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quite  empty  and  wholly  shrank  into  the  pelvis  ; 
the  kidneys  apparently  diminished ;  the  lunjra  so 
much  collapsed  as  hardly  to  fill  one  half  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest :  no  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

Such  were  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a 
sepoy.  In  the  European  subject  they  were  the 
same,  with  the  two  following  exceptions :  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  distended  with 
wind,  instead  of  with  gelatinous  fluid,  and  hence 
collapsed  upon  puncturing  them :  the  veins  on 
the  outer  surface  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the  meso- 
colon, were  turgid  with  blood. 

[An  excellent  description  of  the  appearances 
on  dissection  in  the  cases  at  Madras  was  pub- 
lishcff  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  it  shows  that  they  vary 
considerably  in  different  examples.  No  partic- 
ular alteration  is  found,  he  says,  in  the  serous 
membranes;  but  the  mucous  ones  generally 
exhibit  signs  of  disease.  The  lungs  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  a  natural  state,  but  more 
commonly  they  are  gorged  with  black  blood,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  liver  or  spleen.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  collapsed,  lying  in  the 
hollows  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  and  leaving 
the  thorax  nearly  empty.  The  heart  and  large 
Teasels  are  distended,  and  sometimes  even  its 
left  cavities  are  filled  with  dark  blood.  In  ^e 
abdomen,  the  vessels  of  the  viscera  are  turgid.* 

gestion  was  almost  always  most  strongly  marked 
near  the  valve  of  the  caecum,  and  diminished  in 
moportion  to  its  greater  distance  from  this  point. 
Frequently,  such  congestion  was  restricted  to  the 
two  or  three  last  feet  of  the  small  intestines,  though 
sometimes  it  was  manifest  through  their  entire 
length.  In  general,  the  intensity  of  the  redness 
was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  But,  from 
all  the  facts  which  came  under  Craveilhier*s  obser- 
vation, he  concludes,  that  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  the  most  constant  and  important  in  the 
great  intestines.  These  boweU  are  sometimes  dis- 
tended with  fluid ;  sometimes  contracted  at  inter- 
vals, a^  if  encircled  with  a  cord  at  particular  points. 
The  choleric  fluid  was  usually  found  in  the  great 
intestines,  characterized  by  its  limpid  quality,  and 
flakes  of  mucus,  or  its  resemblance  to  rice-water. 
The  genuine  fluid  of  cholera,  according  to  Cruveil- 
hier,  is  only  met  with  in  the  body  of  those  who 
have  been  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  is 
not  copious,  unless  the  alvine  discharges  have  been 
suppressed.  When  the  patient  has  straggled  two 
or  three  days  against  the  disorder,  the  choleric  fluid 
is  not  pure,  being  frequently  of  various  colours,  or, 
like  the  mucous  seomion,  tinged  with  blood.  The 
follicles  of  the  large  intestines,  near  the  valve  of 
the  CGDCum,  are  in  general  much  developed,  and 
perforated  at  their  centre,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
black  point  Frequently  they  are  surrounded  by 
a  red  areola.— <Craveilhier,  Anat.  Pathol.,  livr. 
Ume.,  p.  37.)— Ed. 

♦  The  disease,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Europe, 
agrees  with  this  account.  In  the  post  marum  ex- 
aminations at  Paris,  Craveilhier  noticed  that  the 
light  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  left  ventricles 
were  distended  with  a  great  quantity  of  blood.  The 
left  ventricle  was  sometimes  moderately  dilated, 
bat,  in  other  instances,  so  contracted  as  not  to  con- 
tain a  drop  of  blood.  The  large  arteries  were  fiill 
nf  Uquid  blood,  but  the  snudl  ones  contained  none 
at  all  The  whole  of  the  venous  system,  and  more 
t  particularly  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
were  gorged  with  blood— (Anat.  Pathol,  liv. 
I4me.,  p.  38.) 
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According  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  stomach  generally 
preserves  its  ordinary  volume,  sometimes  con- 
taining greenish  or  yellow  turbid  matter.  The 
intestinu  tube  is  sometimes  collapsed,  but  more 
frequently  filled  with  air,  distended  into  pouches 
containing  whitish,  turbid,  dark,  or  green  fluid. 
No  faecal  or  other  solid  matters  are  found  in  the 
intestines  ;  but,  very  commonly,  large  quantities 
of  the  conjee-looking  fluid,  or  of  turbid  serous 
matter.  The  duodenum,  and  occasionally  the 
jejunum,  are  loaded  with  an  adherent  whitish  or 
greenish  mucus ;  at  other  times  deprived  of  theii 
natural  mucus,  and  often  quite  healthy.  Traces 
of  bile  in  the  intestines,  or  of  any  substance  that 
has  descended  from  the  stomach,  are  exceedingly 
rare.  Sanguineous  congestion,  and  even  active 
inflammation,  Mr.  Scott  represents  as  more  fre- 
quent in  the  bowels  than  in  the  stomach,  yet  as 
being  often  absent.  He  confirms  the  account 
^ven  by  other  writers  of  the  large  quantity  of 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder ;  but  he  adds,  that  the 
^ll-ducts  are  about  as  often  constricted  and 
impermeable  as  in  the  opposite  state.  The  ap- 
pearances of  the  spleen,  he  says,  are  so  diversi- 
fied, that  they  throw  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  vessels  of  the  mesentery  are 
generally  very  full  of  blood.  In  the  head,  ap- 
pearances of  congestion,  and  even  of  extravasa- 
tion, have  been  frequently  observed,  but  not  uni- 
formly. In  one  case,  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  inflamed.*- 

The  essential  morbid  appearances  produced 
by  spasmodic  cholera,  form  yet  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  for  those  which  sometimes  occur  and 
sometimes  do  not,  cannot  be  regarded  in  this 
light,  t    Perhaps  the  accumulation  of  the  greater 

*  In  the  patients  who  were  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease at  Paris,  the  spleen  was  generally  small,  dense, 
but  more  brittle  than  usual,  and  with  an  appearance 
as  if  the  blood  had  been  pressed  out  of  it.  The 
brain  and  cerebellum  were  healthy,  but  injected 
with  blood  as  in  asphyxia ;  sometimes  with  slight 
ixcbyiiiur^i'f ;  there  was  little  serosity  in  the  ven- 
tricles, or  under  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The 
incilulJa  spinalis  was  healthy,  its  different  sections 
being  tinired  with  red  pomts.  The  semilunar 
)^ii^lion&,  the  solar  plexuses,  the  ganglions  of  the 
grpiit  *viTii,ithetic  nerve,  the  intervertebral  gangli- 
on-, the  pheumo-gastric  nerves,  and  the  whole  of 
i\u:  nervous  system,  appeared  to  Craveilhier,  in 
the  numerous  cases  where  he  examined  it,  to  be 

Krfectly  sound ;  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that 
ilpech  should  have  met  with  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  semilunar  ganglions.— (Anat.  Pathol., 
livr.  14me.,  p.  38, 39.) 

t  On  this  interesting  point,  the  statement  of 
Craveilhier  confirms  the  trath  of  the  remark  in 
the  text.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  appear- 
ances revealed  by  dissection,  Craveilhier  Uius  pro- 
ceeds : — "  From  what  has  been  explained  in  rela- 
tion to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  cholera,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  this  disease  is  not  one  of  those  of  whose 
nature  a  complete  interpretation  can  be  found  in 
any  anatomical  lesions ;  since,  besides  the  cases 
in  which  such  lesions  are  clearly  marked,  others 
are  met  with  in  which  they  are  slight,  doubtful, 
and  even  totally  absent.  If,,  then,  we  apply  the 
fundamental  axiom  in  morbid  anatomy  to  cholera, 
namely,  that  every  organic  change  thai  does  not  con* 
Hanthf  attend  a  dUeaset  cannot  U  considered  at  ma- 
king OH  essential  part  of  it,  the  importance  ofpott  nuir- 
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pKTt  of  the  tdooti  ill  the  ¥«8sel»  of  th«  vise  em, 
tllw  iWuce  of  all  soJid  or  f<EeaS  mailer  frtjm  the 
ritPstiiiM,  Ih©  flwppression  of  iha  flow  of  bil« 

Into  ihcm,  the  full  state  of  tlifi  gall-bladder,  the 
l«fnply  and  contacted  state  of  ihf^  UTiDary  blad- 
1  der,  and  thti  prfijjcnce  of  a  gelatinous  or  turbid 
I  mewuB  fluid  in  ihc  bo  web*  are  the  ehBTigefl  m<mt 

inseparably  connected  with  the  worst  and  fatal 

to  mis  of  th6  diaeaae.] 

Tiic   disesae  proved  erefywhere  more  fatal 

la  native  a  than  to  Etiropean^  *.  and,  ataong  many 
I  «f  the  fonner,  no  blood  could  W  drawn  from  the 

trtn*  however  urgent  the  symptomi. 

liie  Bombay  accounts  ditfi^r  in  otily  a  few 

purtitulars :  the  apaami  w^e  fOinetimeK  clonic 
l^r  agitttiory,  instead  of  being  entastic  or  rigid. 
r«»  In  a  large  proportion/'  aaya  Mr.  Orton,  "  there 

la  no  appearand' e  of  ffpaam  in  any  part  of  the 

System.  In  many  there  is  no  purging  i  in  som^;^ 
\po  Tomiting;  and,  in  others,  neither  of  iheae 
liiymplonis,*  I  have  already  obaerred  that  these 
|wt  were  by  far  the  most  dangerona  caaes,  and 
T  tbat  the  patienta  died  under  them,  often  in  an 
lliour  or  two ;  the  nervoua  power  appearttig  to 
Jhe  exhausted  attnoM  inatantaneously,  like  the 

Metric  fluid  from  a  Ley  den  jar.     Mr.  M'Cabe, 

'^ep^t-aurgpon  at  Poonaroalleet^'  says  the  aame 
Gthor»  *'  informs  me  that  he  has  found  the  cfises 
Jrhich  to  common  obaervatiOD  might  appaar  the 
noat  de^aperaCe  (thoae  which  were  attended  with 
Icpasma  and  retcbinga  of  extreme  violence)  ac- 
riually  Jimong  the  most  tractable  r  a  truly  valu- 
LlthW  remark,  which  my  own  eiperience  fully 
I  icon  firms.  I>r  DurreU  saved  eighty-eight  out 
jtjr  umeAy  of  hu*  later  cases"  {B^mbaif  Report^  p. 
V^ — Sit),  meaning  those  of  this  kind.  And  in 
I  his  general  description  of  ihem  he  sayBi  **  that 
llhe  retehmg  was  co^iamntT  and  the  apasms  so 
fv^iolent  ae  to  require  SJI  men  to  bold  ihe  pBtiettt 
I^On  his  col,"     On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 


Fi  examinations  in  the  study  of  cholera  will  seeiri 

|%iit  limited,  and  the  tnie  characters  of  it  must  be 

~  okcd  for  else  w  here.  "^Anat.  Patholjivr.  Ume., 

,  id.)    Dr.  Brown,  flfler  detaflinff  what  was  re- 

Mrked  in  the  dissectiona  at  Sunderland ^  exprea- 

«s  hia  cunficlion,  that  the  aymptoms  during  life 

hro%  ranch  more  light  on  tne  nature  of  the  difi^ 

nae,  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  than  appear. 

Jlnees  nftrr  dpiith.— (Cplop.  of  Pnict  MM.}    In 

"Suropit,  the  b(i*hefl  of  those  destroyed  by  cholera 

rtJlrpfy  slowly,  as  is  al  ways  the  case  with  aubjeeta 

which  hnve  t^fon  deiirivi'd  of  considerable  quanli- 

"tJBs  of  hlomj.    On  Ine  other  harjd,  the  alimentai^ 

ana!  putrefie*!  raprdly,  as  ballpens  in  all  casea  of 

onaiderable  san^ineouB  eongestion  of  tho  difes- 

ve  organs— (rruveilTiier,  np,  cit.,  p,  35.) 

•  In  Rurope  the  diR(*fl?t'  eithibits  nirailar  vane* 

PS :  IhuSj  vtnh  rnsTirct  to  tho  csiiies  whicb  oceur- 

1  at  Paris,  Cruveithier  infomis  us,  that  the  moat 

latunt  aymptorna  were  ihirst,  pain  in  the  epigas* 

ritim,  vast  alteration  pf  the  features,  with  the  eyes 

htit  and  retracted,  amatl  pulse,  enfeebled  voice* 

Uppretaion  of  urine*  and  dispoattion  to  coldnesa. 

^n  the  cotitmry,,  in  some  caaes,  rvacvniitms  frmn  ihf 

-|wl*,  wmiimr,  md  mmipi,  did  not  take  placei, 

heabflonce  of  evacuations  froni  the  bowels,  how- 

ver.  was  a  rare  ii^inrumatance,  and  alao  tin  nnfa- 

ourable  one,  aa  denoting  not  a  stocvpap  of  the 

lux,  but  merely  an  interruption  of  the  excretion 

Df  the  matters  secreted.— (An at.    Pathol.,    Uvr, 

M4m0.,  p,  ll.V- Ejj. 


be  more  evtdent  than  the  inttmctahle  and  fatal 
nature  of  those  cases,  in  which  tho  polsfl,  lo- 
atead  of  rising,  sinks  at  oi*ce  ;  in  which  there  a» 
no  spaamst  and  scarcely  any  vomiting  a 
ging  ;  and  in  which  not  only  the  ejccTetionl 
but  of  all  the  secretions,  afi|ieors  to  he  i 
suspended. — {Estay  (m  the  EpJemtc  Vht 
29,)  [tt  is  also  particularly  remarked 
Scott,  that,  in  the  low  and  most  dangerous  i 
of  cholera,  whether  in  European  or  native  cai^ 
apaatn  i»  generally  wanting,  or  is  preaent  in  I 
very  alight  degree.*] 

In  a  lew  instances,  there  was  eyf-- 
flow  of  yeliow  bile  itself,  making  n.  ti] 

to  OUT  nrsi  sjieciea :  but  these  wetr 
of  the  slightpst  kind.     "The  bile,"  »aya 
Orton,  '*  appears  in  excess  only  in  the  tnik 
cases:'* — {Ortm**  E^say,  p.  71.)     And.r  ~ 
same  effect  Mr.  Cwrtis  :  *^The  casea  wh' 
peared  after  this  were  all  of  a  different 
much  leas  severe,  and  none  turned  out  fatij 
They  were  all  of  them  combmecl  with    btliod 
accumulations.^^ — {Diaftuter  of  imita^  p,  66  ) 

The  rapid  or  sudden  fatality  of  the  disesi 
in  its  severest  onsets  is  very  eingulnr,  Evi 
Sonnerat  affirms,  **  that  the  patient  was  fr« 
quently  carried  off  in  twenty-four  boura.'^  Bd 
in  the  later  epidemy  of  1817  and  1818,  ibill 
term  was  wonderfully  abridged.  *'  In  the  «ece| 
ond,  and  very  fatal  visitation,^'  says  Mr.  Orlo 
**af  the  epidemic  experienced  by  Br^*n<lie 
general  Pritxler*H  force,  I  am  mfortnm]  th 
vomiting,  purging,  and  apaHms  were  verf  in 
quently,  in  a  great  measure^  if  not  <  - 
sent;  mil  the  powers  of  the  syatc!: 
once,  and  death  commonly  ensuing  ;i, 
four  hours  from  the  attack/' — {Ettay  tm  tk 
Epdemic  Chdcra^  p,  4L)  Several  instance 
were  heard  of  at  Hoobly  and  other  places,  <i 
natives  being  stntck  with  the  dtseei^e  whilj 
walking  in  the  open  air  :  and  who,  having  filial' 
down,  retched  a  little,  complained  of  venigj 
deafness,  and  blindness,  antl  expired  in  a  fell 
minutes.  Mf-  Gordon  givea  a  history  of  manfl 
cases  of  thjs  kind.     At  Eellary,  %  tMdor 


*  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholern^  ^t. 
dras,  1824.     At  Paris,  the  rniasms  wrr< 
leikftt  ronstant  symptoms  of  cholem,  . 
bier  assures  us  thai  the  gravity  of  t; 
could  not  be  estimated  by  them.    Tbey  \ 
the  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  nroeeeded  riionj^ 
rapidly  to  those  of  the  legs,  thigh^    ■- 
thorax,  and  msssetera;   they  v 
pa  inful ,  oceu  rred  at  more  or  leas  <  - 
vala,  and  pemsted,  in  some  inslancr?.  Mi  thiH 
moment  j  while,  m  otbem,  they  ceased  wuh  ih 
collapse.— (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr,  I4me„  p,  12.)    l3 
the  cholera  at  New-Vork,  spasms  oreurrtHl  *^ 
about  three  Jburlhs  of  the  cases.     They  we 
sometimes  late  in  th    -  ■  -  ■   ---irice.    Th  '     ' 
lencp  seemed  tt>  be  ;  to  rhe  i 

the  purging:  andvmi.  .  weit* 

robil St ,  rsiw^cially  intt-i i  \ \ n- r ; l U'  pp r%ons,''and) 
marked  in  msli's  than  females.     En  child fe|[ 
were  rare,  or  islipht,— See  Paine*s  Letiera^ 
Cholera  Asphyxifi,  i*vo.,  New  York,  )8Ti:  i 
the  most  unprejudiced  and  candid  works  whl. 

editor  has  rpsil  on  thsti  subiect ;  and  he  feels  t 

obligwl  to  Dr.  Psiiie  for  bis  kiridness  fn  t»i'nrhn| 
him  a  copy  of  hia  valaable  observntiona. 


^^^ 
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ittacked  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  cholera, 
and  instantly  expired,  with  his  work  in  his 
hands,  and  in  the  Tery  attitude  in  which  he  was 
sitting.-^ BofflAoy  Reportty  p.  83.) 

The  dissections  in  this  presidency  seem  to 
have  shown  even  a  more  extensive  range  of  vis- 
ceral efiiision,  congestion,  and  extravasation  than 
those  in  Bengal.  Not  a  single  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal organ  was  to  be  traced  unmarked  by 
Tascular  rupture,  or  turgesceikre  of  black  blood, 
or  unstamped  with  some  other  morbid  appear- 
ance :  the  stomach  and  liver,  however,  were 
chiefly  affected,  and  the  urinary  bladder  was 
always  shrivelled.*  The  blood,  when  drawn 
lipom  the  arm,  vras  found  to  coagulate  very 
loosely,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  {OrtorCM  Es- 
Mtafy  p.  69) :  and  the  arterial  and  venous  blood 
were  of  a  Uke  purple  hue.f 

Of  the  dreadful  spread  and  havoc  of  this  cruel 
scourge  we  may  form  some  idea,  from  the  re- 
port to  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  by 
Geoige  Ogilyy,  Esq.,  secretary.  The  popola- 
(km  in  this  district  alone  is  calculated  at  from 
200,000  to  220,000 ;  the  total  number  of  ascer- 
tained cases  amounted  to  15,945 :  giving  a  pro- 
portion of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  Cn  these, 
1S94  had  been  without  medicine  or  medical  aid, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  every  indi- 
vidual of  this  number  perished.  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
indeed,  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  not  ascer- 
tained that  any  ease  had  recovered  in  which 
medicine  had  not  been  administered :  while  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
among  those  who  had  received  the  advantages 
of  the  judicious  and  active  plan  concurrently 
pursued,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  reduced 
to  6.6  per  cent. ;  an  alarming  mortality  still,  but 
a  marvellous  improvement  upon  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease.  In  other  parts  of  India, 
indeed,  the  deaths,  under  the  same  plan  of 
treatment,  seem  to  have  been  still  fewer :  for 
Dr.  Burrell,  surgeon  to  the  sixty-fifth  regiment, 
at  Seroor,  out  of  sixty  cases,  makes  a  return 
of  only  four  deaths ;  and  Mr.  Craw,  on  the 
same  sution,  asserts,  that  on  an  early  applica- 
tion for  relief,  the  disease  in  his  opinion  **  is 
not  fatal  in  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  cases.'*! 
• 

•  Reports  of  Dr.  BurreU  and  Mr.  Whyte.  In 
thepMi  mortem  examinations  at  Paris,  the  kidneys 
appeared  to  Cruveilhier  to  be  in  the  natural  state ; 
but  the  bladder  was  as  contracted  as  possible,  and 
completely  empty,  at  least  in  those  subjects  which 
had  perished  in  the  stage  of  asphyxia ;  for  urine  is 
commonly  found  in  the  bladder  of  other  individ- 
uals, who  die  in  the  period  of  reaction.  In  the 
dissections  made  in  France,  the  liver  was  gorged 
with  blood,  but  unequally,  which  gave  the  part  a 
morbid  appearance. — Ed. 

t'For  the  ravage  and  treatment  of  this  disease 
m  the  Madras  presidency,  see,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Scott's  Report,  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent 
Diseases  of  India,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Epidemic  Cholera,  &c.  By  James  Annesley, 
Esq.    Loud.  8vo.,  1825. 

t  Further  experience  has  not  proved  such 
efficacy  in  this,  or  any  other  mode  of  treatment 
hitherto  suggested ;  nor  does  any  method  appear 
to  be  attendM  with  uniformity  in  its  degree  ot  suc- 
cess in  various  places.  As  ut,  Joseph  Brown  ob- 
ser^es,  "  m  takwg  ihese  estimates  into  cooaidem- 


The  curative  plan  pursued  with  so  much 
success  consisted  in  bleeding,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient ;  calomel  in  free  doses 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  in  a  dose ;  with 
one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, every  four,  three,  and  in  some  cases  every 
two  hours,  till  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
abated :  to  these  were  added  a  Ubend  use  of 
the  most  diffusible  stimuli,  as  the  spirit  of  nitric 
ether,  ammonia,  camphire,  hot  arrack  and  water, 
mixed  with  spices  and  sugar,  carophire-mixture, 
essential  oil  of  peppermint,  the  hot  bath,  stimu- 
lant embrocations ;  and  sometimes  the  antimo- 
nial  powder  in  doses  of  five  grains,  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  calomel. 

We  are  informed  of  a  fortunate  blunder  in  one 
instance,  capable  of  being  laid  hold  of  and  ap- 
pUed  with  great  practical  advantages.  **  By 
mistake,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  sixty 
minims  of  laudanum  were  given  at  an  interval 
of  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  patient  was 
inclined  to  sleep  ;  nothing  more  waA  done  *,  and, 
in  two  hours  and  a  half,  he  was  as  well  as  evei 
he  had  been  in  his  life." 

Many  of  the  cases  proved  successful  without 
the  use  of  the  lancet :  but,  according  to  Dr. 
BurrelPs  return,  the  hazard  of  omitting  it, 
whenever  blood  could  bo  made  to  flow,  seems 
rather  unjustifiable  ;  for,  out  of  a  hundred  pa- 
tients eighty-eight  were  Ued,  and  twelve  not ; 
of  the  former,  two  died,  being  one  to  forty-four ; 
of  the  latter,  eieht,  being  two  thirds,  or  nearly 
thirty  to  forty-four.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  scarcely  any  case  occurs  without  an  alarm* 
ing  congestion  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
organs;  and  hence  it  is  highly  hazardous  to 
depend  upon  stimulanu  alone,  and  to  boast  of 
their  power  to  subdue  the  disease  without 
active  evacuants  in  the  beginning  of  the  cura^ 
tive  process,  as  Hufeland,  and  other  writers  oi 
the  continent,  appear  to  have  done  {N.  Awul' 
len.t  i.,  404;  Gazette  Sanitaire  de  BouilUm, 
1787);  and  as  Dr.  Rankeen  of  the  Benga 
station  has  recommended  still  more  recenuy, 
who  treats  catomel  with  as  much  contempt  as 
the  lancet,  and  depends  exclusively,  from  the 
first,  upon  large  doses  of  opium,  and  highly 
pungent  and  dmusible  stimulants.* 


tion,  we  must  always  recollect,  that,  in  epidemics, 
there  is  often  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  gravity 
of  the  disease  at  different  points,  or  in  different 
years ;  indeed,  sometimes  at  nearly  die  same  point, 
and  in  the  same  year ;  so  that,  when  we  hear  of 
an  extremely  small  loss,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  attacked,  long  experience  does  not  per- 
mit 08  to  doubt  that,  m  such  a  case,  the  type  of 
the  disease  has  been  very  mild- "--{Cyclop,  of 
Pract  Med.,  art.  Cholera. )— Ed. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1823,  and 
compare  with  Dr.  Robson's  History,  id.,  Oct.,  1623, 
p.  507.  Had  Dr.  Good  Uved  to  have  seen  this  ex- 
traordinary disease,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  such  an  advocate  for  the  early  use  of  the 
lancet.  At  all  events,  its  advantages  are  disputeo 
by  men  of  great  experience.  Dr.  Mouat's  obser> 
vations  are  decidedly  against  bleeding.  Venesec- 
tion, which  was  tried  in  forty-six  cases,  was  of  no 
benefit,  and,  in  several,  it  was  decidedly  injurious. 
The  treatment  found  to  answer  best  consisted  of 
Urge  doses  of  calomel  with  opium. 
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Of  the  ruiiiote  chuhc  of  thi*  eitraorditiarjf 
fii»1ady  we  biow  nothing.  That  h  h  an  ppi- 
demy,  and  of  a  most  nmltgnant  character,  ia 
an(iue<ti<mabLfl  ;  but  whet  box  ilepcndi&iit  upon 
in  inletnp(fnim«tit  of  tho  atmosphare^  oi  upon 
tp#ct^c  contugiotu  i»  by  no  means  aacertniaed. 
Tlje  fl^rit  was  the  most  obvious  mode  of  account* 
ing  for  it,  and  that  which  wkb  eitrlieflt  adopted  ; 
but  by  many  practitioners  it  has  been  rejected, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — ^The  disease,  in- 
stead of  spreadin|^  from  a  centre  to  a  ciTcum* 
ference,  or  followmg  the  course  of  the  wind,  or 
of  the  SKiUf  or  obeying  any  other  meteorological 
power,  marched  by  a  cham  of  posts,  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  atmospheric^] 
mOuence,  and  in  the  immediate  track  of  human 
uttercoufM.  "  It  prevailed,"  obaenres  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blanc,  in  bin  remarks  ufjon  Mr.  Corbyn'a 
letter*  **  to  a  dcgr^^f-  equally  violent  at  all  lea- 
Mns  of  the  ycaf ;  in  regnrd  to  temperature, 
from  4fl  or  60  degrees  of  Fabrenhcil  to  90  or 
100  ;  in  regard  to  moisture,  during  thfr  cotitin* 
unnce  of  almoet  incessant  min  for  months^  to 
chat  dry  state  of  the  utmotpher^  wiiich  scarcely 
leaves  a  vettige  of  vegetation  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  "—(¥cd.  Chir.  TranjiacL)  To 
which  I  may  add,  ihat  it  often  fought  its  way 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  most  powerful  moii' 
aoOQs,  and  leA  untoixched  various  districts  that 
bordered  on  its  career,  and  whose  less  salubri- 
ous features  seemed  to  invite  an  acquaintance 
with  it.  It  appeared  also  and  vanished  in  all 
the  than^ea  of  the  moon,  and  in  aU  states  of 
ttmospheric  electricity :  and  at  sea  as  weU  aa 
al  land.  Mr.  Corby  n,  indeed,  gives  an  sec  omit 
of  its  having  made  an  attack  upon  the  Lascars 
of  an  Indiaman,  in  its  passage  from  England  lo 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  ISH  ;  and  that  too 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold. — ( 7V^*iit«  en  ihe  Epdemic  ) 
fThia  alleged  attack  of  cholera,  however,  re- 
qnirea  proof  of  its  having  been  similar  to  the 
apaamodic  cases  in  India,  where  it  had  not  then 
arisen  in  tt«  worst  and  most  fatal  shapes.  It 
IB  e?en  asaerted  by  Mr.  Scott^  that  no  instance 
has  ever  been  recorded  of  the  crew  of  a  ship 
atifferin^  from  cholera,  that  is  to  say,  the  real 
apasroodic  cholera,  until  the  vessel  had  come 
mtn  communication  with  the  hnd— {Report  on 
ike Bptiimk  Ckdrrt^  &c,,  p.  39)  Spasmodic 
cholera,  we  know,  broke  out  in  the  Mauntius, 
3000  miles  from  a  place  where  it  was  prevail- 
ing ;  but  it  was  after  a  reasel  had  arrived  from 
th*t  feiy  place  J 

Many  p!iihologtsta,  who  suppose  the  disease 
lo  be  proptigated  by  a  Bpecific  contagion,  have 
endeavoured  lo  show  that  it  appeared  in  no 
town  or  district  where  a  direct  commumcation 


ulnnulanl^,  blisters  to  the  epigasirmm,  hoEHes  of 
Ixit  water  to  the  sidcft  and  feet,  and  friction  wuh 
tli-  hitsir!  (Sp*»  Tn*n«f  of  ibe  Med.  and  Phys. 
^  I  v.,  art,  2^.)     Respecting 

ti  then,  we  se«*  much  diver- 

s:  ,  In  tlir'   KintT*s  liencb, 

Lwheiti  the  editor  hiiK  had  cfj*;  '  i  seeing 

S  disease,  venesection  m  tk^  'fit  c^fm- 

^^fjHil  has  generally  bf^n  abaiiiKTirM.MjM.igh  some- 
mam  pracused  m  iho  febrile  stage  wiih  decided 


hftid  not  been  mainlained  with  ionie  pktft 
which  it  was  prevalent.     [They  insist  on  tl 
considerable  mortality  among  the  attendanta  i 
the  aick  ;   a   point,  however,  on  wh»ch 
contrary  evidence  is  adduced,  and  wbieh  i 
may  be  generally  quite  as  well  eiplained 
eipsure  of  such  mdividuals  to  the  s4intf  it* 
moKpheric  causes,  or   other  circumvl^lleea  In 
which   the  patients  themselves  wefre  nfitclM. 
Yet,  aome  fact$  'in  support  of  conta^on  an 
strong :   the  medical  officer,  Mc.  Scott  saya,  ia 
repeated  instances,  has  been  the  only  Eniopewi 
in  the  corps"  or  station  who  has  auflered^     Df. 
Dann  and  Mr.  Gray^  aasistant-aorgeon  of  R 
M   89 ih   regiment,  were  both  aeized  with  the 
disease,  after  close  intercoune  with  the  aick ; 
and  two  frieuds,  who  attended  Ihe  latter,  were 
also  attacked,  while  no  other  Eofopean  offices 
of  the  corps  sudered.     Another  fact,  slated  bf 
Dr,  Kennedy,  is,  that  in  the   course   of  the 
twelvemonth  ending  June,  IS28,  four  medical 
officers  of  the  Bombay  eatabliahmeni  out  of  XI6 
died  of  cholera,  while  among  the  other  gentlfr^ 
men,  civil  and  militar}%  so  great  a  proportion  of 
casual  ties  from  cholera   did  not  occur  in  ibf 
whole  course  of  the  epidemic  from  1817  down- 
wards*    But,  in  order  to  show  the  contradk* 
tory  evidence  brought  forward,  it  is  only  n&eea* 
sary  to  mention^  that  while  one  reporter  slal«t, 
that  every  one  of  the  thirty  medical  atteiidivili  . 
of  the  65 lb  re^rjment  was  attacked,  another  de^  | 
dares,  that  only  one  out  of  10 1  medical  Htl^nd-  ' 
ants  of  the  Royals  h^d  the  disease. f   No  doiibt^  ^ 
therefore,   »ome  important  collateral  circum- 
stances,  adequate    to  explain   this  difference, 
must  have  e:iisted,  though  they  were  not  irticed 
and  9peciBed.     By  some  reasoned,  little  inw  . 
portance  is  attached  to  the  numerous  instancea] 
recorded,  in  which  thedisease,  after  appeaxn^ift  | 
a  district,  has  extended  il»elf  over  it,  appareii%  i 
by  conaiflunication  with  the  sick.     Facts  of  th*.] 
kind,   as  a  critical  writer  observes,  are  caHil^ 
eiqiUined  by  the  non-con tasionisia,  provided  i 
cannot  be  shown  that  the  dist^Me  swmA  grui*  ] 
ually,  and  ftmn  iM  origind  *p©l  of  il#  appeat'  , 
*incje  oi  a  ctnirt^  txc^t  vfurc  a  deciattim  J  rim  , 
il9  Tegular  coutmc  wa»  connected  wtth  nptcud  tii*  , 
ttTc&RimumcaHon.  m  tpecial  M§0ititGn      Ons  of  , 
the  most  striking  features  of  a  contngTous  dis- 
ease is  its  progressive  advancement  from  di»-  ' 
trict  to  district,  and  from  country  to  country, 
and  more  especially  the  Mlmcncss  with  which  it 
advances.     He  joins  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  the 
belief,  that  such  a  character  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  mods  of  propagation  br-mg  by 
human  intercourse.     '\\Tien  viewed  m  relaiioil  ' 
to  this  character,  the  history  of  tlie  cho!%Tr?t  of 


♦  See  Kennedy's  Notes  on  the  Epidemic  CHob 
em,  8V0.S  Calcutta,  1827.  This  work,  and  Ihir 
writinpTs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane^  conlam  the  beat 
eirposition  of  the  argumeiiU  m  supiKJrt  of  tha 
doctnne  of  contagioEU 

t  At  St.  Peterabargh,  25  medical  nttendsntt] 
out  of  264  were  attacked,  and  nine  of  them  diedM 
yet  Drs,  Eusw^ll  and  Barry,  who  communicalf] 
these  facts,  inform  iis,  that  in  one  Mihtaty  G«i* 
enil  Hospital,  where  400  cases  of  cholera  f    '^ 
been  admitted,  only  rsne  medical  practitioner  ^ 
sailed  with  the  diM^nti^- 
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the  east  furnishes  a  very  powerfiil  arffument  in 
support  of  its  contagious  nature.  Its  slow  prog- 
ress across  and  down  the  peninsula,  in  1818, 
can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  principle,  except 
that  of  propagation  by  human  intercourse.  This 
intercourse.  Dr.  Kennedy  observes,  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  troops ;  and  it  seems, 
that  since  1817,  it  has  been  enforced  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other  by  the  annual  relief  of 
troops. — {Notes  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  p.  63.) 
In  short,  it  is  argued,  that  some  effectual  inter- 
course must  be  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  on  sccount  of  the  remarkable 
shortness  of  iu  course,  and  the  brief  interval 
which  (if  it  be  really  propagated  by  infection 
or  contagion)  elapses  betwixt  exposure  and 
seizure.  The  two  characters  will  not  interfere 
with  the  rapidity  of  diffusion  of  a  contagious 
disease  over  a  tovm,  or  thickly-peopled  district ; 
but  must  render  nearly  harmless  all  ordinary 
communication  between  one  district  and  another 
even  moderately  remote.  The  cholera  spreads 
rapidly  in  a  particular  spot,  but  slowly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  But  by  far  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  propa^tion 
of  a  disease  by  intercourse  with  the  sick,  is  that 
which  is  enforced  by  Dr.  Alison  ;  namely,  the 
evidence  of  the  disease  breaking  out  in  several 
previously  unaffected  districts,  at  a  time  corre- 
sponding with  the  arrival  in  them  and  sickening 
of  persons  who  had  intercourse  with  the  sick  in 
an  infected  district.  It  is  to  this  criterion  chiefly 
that  we  must  look  for  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  the  contagiousness  both  of  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  whose  propa^tion  by  intercourse  is  at 
present  a  subject  of  dispute.*  It  hA  been  as- 
serted by  the  believers  in  the  propagation  of 
cholera  by  contagion  alone,  that  the  disease  has 
always  been  found  to  move  in  the  line  of  human 
intercourse ;  but,  though  this  seems  to  be  the 
case,  its  diffusion  has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  intercourse  between  infected  and  healthy 
districts.  Thus,  as  Dr.  J.  Brown  has  noticed, 
its  appearance  at  Madras,  whither,  according  to 
the  exclusive  doctrine  of  contagion,  it  ought  to 
have  been  conveyed  almost  three  months  earlier, 
by  tradinff  vessels  from  the  infected  districts, 
was  simultaneous,  as  Mr.  Bell  informs  us,  with 
its  origin  in  parallel  latitudes  in  the  interior. 
It  did  not  reach  Ceylon,  to  which,  on  the  con- 
tagious principle,  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  con- 
veyed at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  shippinff 
from  infected  parts  of  the  coast,  until  it  had 
previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it  on  the 
continent,  about  Adam's  Bridge,  and  had  been 
long  prevailing  on  both  coasts  of  'the  peninsula. 

*  See  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  No.  93,  p.  426— 
431.  As  an  illustration,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease  at  Jaulnah  may  be  referred  to,  after  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  troops  there  from  Nagpore,  in 
which  place  the  disease  was  then  raging.  From 
Jaulnah  it  next  extended  itself  to  Malligaum  and 
Hydrabad.— (Madras  Report.)  In  several  fortres- 
ses in  the  territory  of  Orenburg,  also,  the  invasion 
of  the  epidemic  coincided  in  pomt  of  time  with  the 
arrival  m  them  and  sickening  of  persons  coming 
from  infected  places.— (Lichstenstadt  on  the  Asi- 
atic Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  Russia  in  1629^30. 
Vide  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  No.  108.) 


—{Orton  on  Cholera,  2d  ed.,  p.  332.)  Unfre- 
quented villages  have  been  observed  to  suffer 
the  invasion  of  the  disease,  as  early  as  the 
marts  of  intercourse  and  commerce.  Thus, 
from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Orton,  it  seems  to  have 
reached  some  villages  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Cavery,  detached  from  any  frequented  road, 
and  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Trinchi- 
nopoly,  quite  as  soon  as  this  large  and  frequented 
town,  whither  it  appeared  to  have  been  imported 
by  a  company  of  sepoys. 

**  Its  movement  along  navigable  rivers  has 
been  dwelt  upon,  as  evidence  that  human  inter- 
course has  been  the  means  of  its  diffusion  ;  but 
when  we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  Orton,  that  the 
disease  manifested  this  predilection  for  the 
course  of  rivers  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
where  navigation  is  scarcely  carried  on,  even  to 
the  most  trifling  extent,  on  any  river,  and  scarce- 
ly an  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  any  great 
road  running  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  for  they 
almost  always  cross  them,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  more  weight  has  been  attached  to  the 
argument  than  it  is  calculated  to  bear. 

*'  The  disease,  in  its  general  course,  has  man- 
ifested a  preference  for  one  line  of  movement, 
and  has  rejected  another,  though  there  has  been 
no  striking  difference  in  the  amount  of  human 
intercourse  between  the  two  directions  to  ex- 
plain the  preference  and  rejection.  Its  progress 
m  a  northwestern  direction,  across  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  has  been  briefly  described,"  &c. 

For  three  years  it  prevailed  in  the  Ottoman 
territories  bordering  on  the  Levant,  without 
losing  any  of  its  destructive  character ;  for  in 
November,  1832,  it  carried  off  in  Aleppo  4000 
victims  in  eighteen  days  ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Brown  has 
observed,  it  did  not  penetrate  into  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  other  extensive  realms  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  "  Assuredly,"  says  he, 
**  this  could  not  arise  from  want  of  means  of 
transport,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  perfection  of  the  quarantine  department 
of  the  Sublime  Porte."  Since  its  appearance 
in  Great  Britain,  **  a  similar  predilection  has 
been  displayed :  for  we  find  it  at  this  instant  140 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sunderland,  while  six 
miles  south  is  the  extreme  distance  to  which  it 
has  reached  in  that  direction;  and  from  the 
point  which  it  attained,  Seaham  Harbour,  afler 
attacking  eight  persons,  and  destroying  three, 
it  has  since  vanished." — ( Cyclop.  ofPract.  Med.) 
Dr.  Brovm  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
ease possesses  a  contagious  property,  though  in 
so  feeble  a  degree  as  to  render  it  more  than 
questionable  whether  it  can  be  the  sole  agent 
in  diffusing  the  disease.  That  endemial  influ- 
ences prevail,  was  convincingly  illustrated  in 
Sunderland,  where  the  disorder  committed  in- 
finitely the  greatest- ravages  in  dirty  parts  of  the 
town,  situated  low,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
river.  In  the  vill^  of  Newbum,  the  whole  of 
which  is  thus  conditioned,  120  persons,  of  whom 
65  perished,  had  been  attacked  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  560,  and  the  disease  had  not  yet  ceased.] 

Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  sud- 
denness of  its  appearance  and  disi^pearance 
with  the  laws  of  contagion,  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
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quainted  wilh  iheio ;  JL  iilbje«t  Wf  «hall  have 
occasion  to  erttmine  ttl  iarse,  when  tTeating  of 
(men.  Mr  Allardycf;  inlorma  us,  that  in  ih« 
34th  Te|fimenl  the  disease  appeared  on  the  2 1st 
of  SeptemWi  and  comraitleS  dreadful  mvagee 
before  night.  On  the  25th  it  ftbatod  remark  ably » 
:ifid  in  Uiree  days  more  entirely  vaniahed. — 
(R^part^  commumioted  to  the  Bombay  Medical 
Board.)  In  like  manner,  the  severe  attack 
which  WHS  eiperiented  by  the  Beni^nl  and  Ma- 
dras troops  at  Nagpore,  occtjrred  at  the  end  of 
May,  1815  Oo  the  1 0th  of  June  tKe  rains 
ippeared  with  grcsat  violence,  w?heri  ibe  epidciny 
ftbfttedp  and  immediately  afterward  ceaaed.  * 
Neither  is  the  idea  of  a  contagious  propftgalion 
reconcileable  with  the  escape  of  the  gte&i  body 
of  per^ns  exposed  to  the  mliuence  of  the  dis- 
ease, corwidermg  that»  from  its  not  being  ap- 
prehetided  to  be  contagioufi,  no  meane,  as  is 
U£ual  in  other  ca^es^  were  employed  to  avoid 
the  infect  ion. 

The  stat«  of  the  atmosphere,  ad  described 
by  Mr,  Allardyce,  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  in  Na^wre.  The  diseasa  made  ita  attack 
in  close  and  sultry  weather,  and  vanished  after 
thundcr-storma  and  heavy  rains.  But  we  can 
draw  no  conclusioris  from  these  phenomena  ; 
since  it  «e«ms  to  have  shown  itself  quite  as  fre- 
quently and  fatally  after  a  long  succession  of 
ram  ;  and  as  already  observed,  sometimes  in 
very  cold  and  dry  weather.  The  remote  cause, 
therefore,  of  ihis  mysterious  scourge,  remains 
yet  to  b«  ascertained  ;  and  affords  further  proof, 
if  mdeed  proof  were  wanting,  of  our  genera! 
unacquaintauce  with  the  nature  and  economy  of 
epidemics,  t 

*  "  The  gradual  dUOusion  of  a  disea^  through 
«  limited  commuruty,  thnqt^  near  the  sick  hcmg 
first  attacked,  and  others  in  succession,  in  propor- 
lion  to  their  proiimity,  Lh-.  Joseph  Brown  admita, 
ia  «tron^  evidence  of  a  dieease  being  contagioua. 
But  this  evidence,  he  observes,  ha*  rarely  been 
fiirtjiahed  by  the  cholera;  the  general  statement 
rrom  India,  indeed,^  is  of  a  totally  oppoi^ite  nature  ■ 
for  we  learn  that  on  its  appearance  m  any  place, 
numbefs  are  simultaneotisly  attacked,  aod  tbat 
after  committing  unheard -of  ravages  for  a  short 
p«ri«l,  lis  cessation  is  ma  sudden  as  ila  invasion. 
One  exam^ile,  howevrr,  of  this  gradual  diffusion 
is  tiven  in  the  Ru^atiici;  Ko ports,  and  this  isj  titr- 
n*slieii  by  Or.  Hchinuiniikit  with  reprd  lo  the  ei- 
t«nsion  of  the  disease  at  llelak.  He  says  be  waa 
able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  Arat 
eiffht  cases  thus  :  the  husband  of  the  woman  (a 
soTfher's  wife  J,  ffom  Orf  nburg,  wtiti  taken  ill  ihiee 
dnv^  Ti^tt^T  hfr;  and  about  the  wme  time  also,  two 
■y  '  'ived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

fr  and  who  visited  bim  soon  aAer  his 
y;  11  Orenburg;  the  aunt  of  tbe*e  girl*f 

whij  nursed  turn*  was  neit  attacked,  and  fp3m  her 
It  passed  to  her  own  two  soua.'*— See  Dr.  Brown^s 
Kriicle  ui  the  Cyclop,  of  Piact.  Medieine,  and  tbe 
Ediiib,  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  No.  108.^ — Ed 

t  V:iri oils  facts,  meniioned  by  Dr.  Haslewood, 
s  .^cKtrine  of  spamnodic  cholera  being  a 

I > sense.— (See  Med.  Gaxetle,  vol.  t.) 
V.    :  ti  ha*  ■  strnriiT  Kill* »ic  mil  that  the  dia* 

p,t-.i'  I-  i  '([Liftgious;  but  it  it  may  also 

spii'ut  nhltfoendeittly  cs  ■  i  Leet.,  Si.c}, 

mad  tiu*  i«  tKe  view  whicti  isi  uu mimed  hv  niwiy 
otbtts,  inuMOg  whom  is  Dr,  J.  Brown,    individl 


Witli  the  ejtCKption  of  the  phgsm^  tliere  is  i 
epidemy  on  record  that  ace  ma  lo  baird  been  i 
strikingly  marked  by  viokncj?  and  irregtiJafil 
of  action,  and  especially  by  a  rapid  exhaualKi 
of  living  power;  the  ps!ient,  aa  we  bare  rnetn^ 
often  expiring  within  twelve  hotira  from  tbe  at- 
tack*  ai»d  totne limes  sooner. 

The  Urat  charactenstic  feature  that  occim  hi 
Ui,  on  a  review  of  the  diaease^  is  thr  *   ■  ■'   -' 
sence  of  the  bUe  from  the  whole  i.i 
alimentary  canal  in  every  case,  whii«  1 

was  as  generally  found  in  abundance  m  tlit; 
bladder :  and  perhaps  ihe  ueit  is,  the  lurgi^ 
and  in  some  instances,  the  ruptured  state  of  tbt  | 
liver,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  with  which  tl 
was  distended.  Tbe  general  battery  of  symp* 
loms  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  opon<^d  by 
a  spasmodic  conFlriction  of  the  bile-ducts  ;  ht 
without  such  an  obstniction.we  cannot  accmmA 
for  an  exclusion  of  al!  btle  from  tbe  inUaliEMaii 
From  this  point,asfjom  a  centre,  the  spaamodie^. 


oals  in  good  healtb*  and  at  tbe  same  time  in  fooi-^ 

circumstances^  are  much  teas  liable  to  t»  attacktd  i 

than  individuals  labouring  wnder  ihe  rj.iiju^  c!^ 

fccts  of  poverty,  intemperaiice,  or  d( 

previous  illness^  for  which  two  laat  C' 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  affluenrt' 

countertMilaneins  pnitectidn.    A  ven 

portion  of  the  individuals  carried  off 

ease  m  L^judon  are  known  to  have  ht^ 

Bptrit-drmki-rs.     Undoubtedly,  eicpp)' 

Btatcincnt  frequentiy  occur,  remindin  j 

i jgnorance  of  t  he  partic  u  lar  infl  tie  rices  v^ 

times  rendi»r  thousands  susceptible  of  i 

though  peater  numbers,  f,     '*  .  mrf 

contagion.iritbesuch^set  r   Tc 

every  mini  it  would  not  U  fnpt 

to  strive  thedifHcnlly  by  refefence  to  U 

persons  in  health  are  not  easily  attack- 

when  spasmodic  cholera  suddenly  carri 

dreds  and  thousands  in  a  particular  dj>  > 

or  division  of  an  army,  it  is  not  lo  he 

that  all  these  unfortunate  subjects  hatt  reiisiv  X}«-t 

in  previoua  bad  health.    Here  endemial  infliitqik 

must  be  aupposetl  to  ha  m  uvvndhiu-    The  in 

case  of  spiwtniodic  chrjier' 

cou  Id  not  possi  biy  ha ve  a  r  i  i  M 

from  some  atmos'pliericor  >> 

ing  the  unhirlunaift  tndivu 

it .   T  be  history  of  I  he  d  I  s^ 

the  ci tension  of  it  is  p9rti\     .: 

ta  the  same  influeiircs,    1  Im-   > 

have  had  manydislincl  ongMi'^  ir. 

uals  stid  paria  of  the  worid.     In  supi>i3ft  t>(  ^bta  j 

argument  tbe  following  i»  a  strooe  case.    Wh«<flii 

tbe  disease  attacked  the  61  h  recsr    ■ '  ~'^ 

in  July,  i^S,  it  was  in  the  miif-s 

son,  Vrben  nor  a  ^cuc  had  b0m  gr*  > 

in  «r  ruur  Ben^ay^     Mr^  Campbell,   iii 

evening  visit  to  me  hoapitat,  found  an 

who  had  been  wnder  treatment  some  ' 

hepatic  aOection,  stiddenly  aeized  v^  > 

Mr.  Campbell  wcul  to  the  opposite  oxtTi 

building  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  ! 

geon,and  acluafly  found  him  busily  etri 

anotbrr  man,  who  had  beetj  almost  ^m. 

affected.    The  disease  proceeds  ■ 

sii.ty  men  ond  several  women. 

Gametic.)    The  fact  of  cholera  li,.  .... 

at  Vienna^  when  Austria  had  numcj' 

fiHtffaire*  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  is  •-■: 

by  thoae  who,  likeCniveiUvwr,  d*ny  itst-ojiin^ujuskj 

naltjre.— Ed. 
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actkm  seems  to  haTe  spread  in  erery  direction, 
and  under  a  clonic  or  entastic  form,  to  have 
seized  upon  almost  every  organ  :  preyinff  with 
greater  violence  according  to  the  greater  degree 
of  debility,  and  hence,  perhaps,  of  irritability  of 
the  system  ;  into  which  Uw  we  are  to  resolve 
it,  that  the  natives,  suroorted  by  a  less  rich  and 
nutritive  diet  than  the  Europeans,  suffered  more 
severely,  and  died  more  frequently.  The  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  generally  speaking,  first  par- 
ticipated in  the  spasm  of  ^le  bile-canals,  and 
hence  the  griping  pains,  the  nausea,  and  violent 
commotions  which  spread  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  all  cases  of  nausea,  from  whatever  cause, 
we  see  the  brain  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
pecoliarly  diminished  in  their  energy,  whence 
the  skin,  to  the  remotest  extremities,  collapses 
beneath  a  deadly  chill,  and  the  heart  sinks  with 
insnpportable  langior.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  sickness  the  nausea  subsides,  and  the  gen- 
eral organization  recovers  its  balance,  or  it  ter- 
minates in  full  vomiting,  which  excites  a  uni- 
versal reaction.  And  where  any  such  reaction 
occurred  in  the  disease  before  us,  it  was  hailed 
as  a  favourable  change  ;  and  hence  the  wisdom 
of  the  stimulant  plan,  so  frequently  had  recourse 
to  by  the  medical  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  revulsion.  But  where  this  was  not 
accomplished,  the  living  power,  feebly  recruited 
from  its  fountain  from  the  first,  or  not  recruited 
at  all,  became  exhausted  in  every  organ  apace, 
the  strength  failed,  and  hope  gave  way  to  de- 


*  Searle,  Stevens,  Desruelle,  and  others,  believe 
that  the  poison  of  cholera  (supposing  such  to  ex- 
ist) is  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  com- 
bined with  the  blood,  through  the  medium  of  which 
it  produces  its  eflfects  on  the  solids  of  the  body,  and 
not  by  any  direct  impression  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Other  pathologists  represent  cholera  as 
making  its  first  impression  on  the  nervous  system, 
either  without  limitation,  or  with  the  restriction  of 
such  impression  to  the  central  ganglionic  system. 
These  views  are  rejected  by  others ;  thus.  Dr. 
Paine  concludes  that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  not 
the  primary  seat  of  cholem,  and  that  they  subee- 
miently  participate  less  than  some  other  organs  in 
IJie  moroid  action ;  he  allows,  however,  that  they 
may  serve  to  transmit  the  impression  from  the 
morbific  agent  to  other  parts  ot  the  system ;  and 
this  is,  pertiaps,  as  much  as  the  advocates  of  the 
hjrpothesis  mean  to  assert.  "  If  we  look  at  the 
nund,*'  says  this  intelligent  phvsician,  "  we  shall 
find  it  '  sitting  unimpaired  ana  serene  amid  the 
mins  of  organic  life.*  Respiration  is  only  per- 
formed by  the  voluntary  muscles ;  pulsation  nas 
long  ceased  in  the  extremities ;  the  heart  has  be- 
come inaudible  to  the  stethoscope  ;  vet  the  integ- 
rity of  the  mind  remains  undisturbed ;  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  it  contemplates  the  wreck 
over  which  it  presides,  proves,  that  at  least  its  pe- 
culiar and  last  abode  in  the  body  is  still  its  own 
aninvaded  possession.  The  powers  of  the  mind 
are  fully  exercised  in  respect  to  the  voluntary 
mnsckn ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  witness  success- 
fal  attempts  at  vralking,  when  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  are  only  sensible  to  the  ear."  While  the 
fimctiooa  of  the  brain  are  wholly  undisturbed, 
'*  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  all  the  viscera  of 
organic  life,  are  involved  in  a  chaos  of  disordered 
■ctiOD.    Animal  sensibility  is  not  known  to  be 


In  the  IsUnd  of  Ceylon,  where  the  diseaat 
raged  with  even  more  violence  than  on  the  In- 
dian continent,  the  patient  very  frequently  ex- 
pired in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  from  its  attack. 
The  dissection  of  those  who  perished  thus  early 
in  this  quarter,  has  put  us  into  possession  of 
some  interosting  facts,  varying  in  a  few  particu- 
lars from  those  that  occurred  on  post-obit  ex- 
aminations in  the  Island  of  Bombay.  The  brain 
was  in  these  cases  chiefly  the  congested  organ, 
the  liver  sometimes  appearing  to  have  no  con- 
gestion whatever ;  and  nence  the  inactivity  pro- 
duced in  the  brain  by  the  nauseating  state  of 
the  stomach,  must  have  been  greatly  augmented 
by  oppression.  Consentaneous  herewith  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Davy,  that  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  he  dissected  in  this  region,  there  was  a 
flaccidity  of  all  the  muscular  parts,*  as  in  ani- 
mals killed  by  electricity  or  hunted  to  death. 
There  was  also  a  tenderness  of  the  muscular 
fibres  ;  while  antecedently  to  death,  as  in  many 
of  the  Bombay  cases,  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  arterial  and  venous  bloo^^^ 
and  no  instance  of  a  bufiy  coat  on  the  blood 
that  was  drawn  ;  which  in  reality  was  so  loose 
and  uncoagulable,  that  when  venesection  was 
necessary,  the  vessels  were  opened  with  the 
greatest  caution,  from  the  difficulty  of  restrain- 
mg  the  blood  afterward. 

In  certain  cases,  the  muscles  of  the  extrem- 


particularly  affected  till  near  the  termination  of 
life.  It  is  scarcely  augmented  or  diminished,  or  in 
any  way  modified, — a  remarkable  circumstance,  iif 
we  regard  the  common  influence  of  disease  on 
that  property,  and  which  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
little  participation  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
great  conflict  of  nature.  The  sufferer  is  even  con- 
scious of  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  and 
feels,  as  intcnselv  as  if  in  health,  the  action  of 
stimulants  upon  the  cold,  and  shrivelled,  and  livid 
surface  of  his  body.  He  hears  and  sees  with  a 
natural  acuteness."  Such  facU,  Dr.  Paine  con* 
ceives,  render  the  hypothesis  of  diminished  ner 
vous  energy  quite  paradoxical.  His  particular  no- 
tion is,  that**  thoprozimate  cause  of  cholera  as- 
phyxia consists  in  a  simultaneotu  modifieation  of  all 
the  organic  powtra  andfunciiona^  produced  by  some 
unknown  morbific  poison,  acting  either  directly  on 
the  properties  (of  the  body  f),  or  transmitted  indi- 
rectly through  the  nervous  system."  If,  says  he. 
we  assume  a  local  proximate  cause,  we  should 
always  be  able  to  detect  its  existence ;  but "  we 
have  now  been  presented  in  New-York  with  many 
cases  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  most  malignant 
constitutional  symptoms  was  abrupt,  and  in  which 
there  could  not  be  detected  a  solitary  evidence  of 
antecedent  local  disease.*' — See  Paine's  Letters  on 
Cholera  Asphyxia,  p.  71-77,  8vo.  New-York,  1832. 
The  rest  of^  Dr.  Paine's  argument  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  instructive,  even  without  admitting 
his  own  particular  hypothesis ;  for  he  has  ably  ex- 
posed a  variety  of  erroneous  views,  and  this,  at  all 
events,  is  clearing  the  way  to  truth. — Ed. 

*  In  Europe  ttiis  is  not  gencmlly  the  case; 
thus,  at  Paris,  the  muscles  were  foond  by  Cm- 
veilhier  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  rigidity,  that  he 
compares  their  appearance  to  what  is  seen  in  the 
bodies  of  persons  executed.— (A nat.  Pathol.,  livr. 
Hme.,  p.  35.)  At  New-York,  the  muscles  wera 
also  observed  to  be  very  rigid  in  the  desd  body. — 
(Paine's  Letters  on  Cholera  Asphyxia,  p.  147.| 
They  are  likewise  of  a  verr  florid  colour  —Ed. 
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itiea,  ftu«l  evoD  of  Lhe  face  and  Lower  jaw,  were 
obBerrecl  lo  move  in  a  convul^iivG  m^inner  and 
Eoincttmea  to  be  drawn  into  tremulous  knots, 
5rteen  or  even  twenty  minutes  after  death  bad 
rloi^d  Ihe  scene.  So  ihe  heart  of  the  iraitor, 
wh<*ti  extirpated  after  he  lia»  been  beheaded, 
from  an  accumulatmn  of  sensorial  powers  has 
been  seen  to  palpitate,  and  even  to  leap  up  for 
BP^eral  times  in  succession^  aftpr  its  removal 
Irom  the  peTteardium 

Commonly,  however,  the  living  principle 
ceents  to  hare  been  exhausted  more  generally 
and  pf ogreaairely  I  and  the  musclear  and  indeed 
itioBl  of  the  organs,  iVeed  from  the  tetanic 
power  that  at  first  conatringed  them^  to  ha^e 
been  ^aduaUy  relaxed  and  flaccid  :  and  hence 
thai  comparative  abj^enca  of  pam  that  occurred 
so  frequently  a  short  lime  before  death,  witb  a 
^ow  of  a  cold  sweat  over  the  surface  of  the 
body^  and  of  bile  into  the  smaller  intestioea.* 

Tile  grand  objects,  in  tlie  ueatment  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  boafds  in^ndia,  were  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of  the  blood  and  ner- 
voua  influence^  to  counteract  the  spastic  aetion 
so  cocnmon  to  the  irritable  diathesiB  of  hot  eoun- 
tries,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  congeation 
in  the  Tital  organs,  and  to  restore  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  aystem.  The  great  danger 
of  congestion  waa  g^iarded  against  by  bleeding  i 
spftam  and  irritabihty  were  oppoacd  by  power- 
ful narcntics ;  and  the  full  and  repeated  doaea 
of  caioinel  were  admirtibly  calculated  to  act 
upon  I  be  eeeernents,  and  restore  thtini  to  their 
proper  funcliona,  and  especially  when  united,  as 
was  occasionally  the  case,  and^  perhaps,,  always 
ought  to  have  been,  with  antimoniuls.  All  this 
was  aometimea  accomplished  ranidly,  and  the 
difloase  ceased  in  a  few  hours.  6ut  if,  from  the 
violaiwe  of  the  attack,  or  from  any  other  cauae, 
it  t/OVM  not  be  accomplished  at  aU»  such  vio- 
ktie*  eonld  not  long  be  resisted ;  and  the  patient 
in  a  few  bonri,  or  at  the  utmost  in  two  or  three 
daja,  fell  a  pm  to  iti  fury. 

Sir  James  M'Gn|Dr  haa  informed  tne^  that 
the  disease  in  the  MauHtius  did  not  appear  till 
after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  on  ita  coast  from  Cey- 
lon, where  the  epidemy  wa»  raging  j  some  of 
tbe  crew  of  which  were  aeixed  with  it  on  Uieir 
paaaage,  though  all  were  well  at  the  time  of 
sailing.  At  a  single  fi«t,  ihia  ta  not  suffieient 
to  prove  eotitagjon  ;  but,  in  ihe  present  uncer- 
titinty  of  the  aubject,  the  itat«m«nt  la  wortb 
trifoauring  in  ntincf. 

{Another  fact»  bearing  on  the  same  question, 
and  tending  to  siupport  the  doctrine  of  eontacionf 
la,  that  the  diseane  does  not  appc^ar  to  have 
reached  the  whores  of  the  Persian  Gull  hy  Uad; 


•  Some  writers  iinpuic  the  eflect  of  spanmodic 
rholera  to  itm  nhaenco  uf  tiile ;  yet  abumlance  of 
Ihijs  t!uid  it  m  the  pftU*bliidder,  and  even  after  the 
rrmtiyn,  when  biJe  has  found  Us  way  imo  the 
tkUnnnrh  nni\  bowels,  this  t-ircumstance  frequently 
dtMis  not  prpvenl  a  fatal  tennifiatjon. — (Cniveil- 
hirr,  livr.  Hine.»  p  -ll  )  11iis  cmment  pathologul 
*,„■],,.<.- 1.1 +kr.  .+.L,-»r,r..-.  ri"!f  the  diBesae  esstjn* 
i^r  the  secreting  func- 
luucuus  membrane. 
1(0  !■»  U'il  tu  tlti><  p(jii''iu^]kin  by  the  quslitv  and 
quantity  of  the  tlaid  voiiied  from  the  Ixnwels. — £e>. 


hut  broke  out  in  the  aeaports  and  trading  tow&i, 
tmniediaiely  afler  the  amval  of  chip*  from 
Bombay.  It  soon  afterward  raged  in  Sduia*, 
and  its  extension  to  Ispahan  WM  grrailv  amiTp* 
h ended  ;  but  the  tatter  city  was  pr>  :m 

it,  as  is  alleged^  by  the  govemof  ,  i. 

hibiting  the  caravans  of  Schira^  f/ciu  j^j.;uiit^ 
throug^h  the  place — (Dr.  Rehman^  tn  Htiftlan£* 
Jmirjjai  f&r  June,  IB'24)] 

Mr,  Comiahs  in  a  communication  dated  Ta- 
briz, in  Persia,  October,  I8S2,  annouticmg  the 
arrival  of  this  fearl'ul  disease  on  the  wt^trre 
boundary  of  the  PerBtan  empire,  es|'^rpf,^r  -  hit 
beUef  that  it  is  an  epidemy  not  H^ 
contagion,  and  then  adds  the  follov^ .  .: 

pred iction  ;  * '  The  atmosph ere  3 a  gt  n r  r  .1 1  tj 
clear,  cold*  and  healthy ;  and  if,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, tlus  epidemic  conunitB  such  favojfes  cs 
almost  to  equal  its  eflfects  in  many  parts  of  In- 
dia^  I  much  fear  it  will  extend  to  Europe,  wliirrt 
ihe  crowded  cities  and  great  populaiton  wiU 
make  it  more  severely  felt  than  it  has  been  in 
the  scattered  citiea  and  scanty  popuhilion  el' 
Frndkr^iMedtco-Chir.  Trans.,  vol  »ii) 

'*Du,  probibite  nunas !  Bii,  talem  aterUte  casum  ^ 

[Unhappily,  Mr,  Comi&h's  predicliuu  h» 
proved  but  too  true,  and  the  identity  of  tlie 
disease  in  Hindostan*  Europe^  and  Arni*rif9s 
admits  of  no  rational  dispute.  Ita  tiaturf  it 
everywhere  the  same,  i bough  aubject  to  muiJifi- 
cations*  more  especially  tu  relation  to  Us  fatality, 
which  haa  been  much  greater  in  certain  plncet 
and  in  the  invasions  of  paiticular  periods  than 
in  others. 

The  Bengal  Report  sdverts  to  a  fet er  which 
attended  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  Svv* 
this  consecutive  fever  is  stated  by  Dr  Rn^  -  ii 
and  Sir  David  Barry  to  have  been  more  fr> ';-'  i'^ 
in  Russia  than  in  India  j  that  is  to  aay,  th^-  il 
rect  restoration  to  health  from  tbe  cold  *>  i:<, 
without  the  intervention  of  eueh  fever.  %%ji 
more  common  in  India  than  at  St,  Pet^T^^Hj! .! 
Among  other  points  of  difference  t 
cholera  of  India  and  that  of  Europe,  ' 
the  foUowmg  ^ — ^'*The  evacuation^,  , 
wards  and  downwards,  teem  to  have  been  muci 
more  profuse  and  ungovernable  in  the  Mii 
than  the  European  cholera,  though  the  quali^ 
of  the  evacuation  a  is  in  both  ea»es  the  ta 
In  India  the  proportion  of  deaths  m  th«  t 
atagCt  c on tf tared  with  those  in  the  hot^  wi 
greater.  ITien  the  number  of  medical 
tiljoners  and  hospital  attendants  attacked  Vill 
cholera  J  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  1 
ployed,  and  the  other  classes  of  sociecy,  is  j 
ted  to  have  been,  beyond  all  comparisori,  greats 
in  Europe  than  India,-^See  Iht  Rep^t  &f  Dr*. 
Russell  and  Barry  to  C.C.  Grf«7/r,  E^q.) 

Dr  Brown's  definition  of  epidemic  cholera, 
as  it  presents  1 1  self  in  England,  1%  perhaps  a* 
correct  as  ^ny  that  has  been  suggested  :-- 
"  After  watery  diarrhii^a,  or  other  genenl^ 
E^light  indispotttion,  vomiting  and  purging  of  i 
white  or  colourless  fluid,  Violent  cramps,  gn 
prostration  and  collspse,  ihe  last  occurring 
multaneousll  with  the  vomitmg  and  cramps, 
shortly  after  them.     Should  the  pattcnl  survite 


asir.  IX.~Spi.  3.] 
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the  last  train  of  symptoms,  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  fever  supenrenes." — {Dr.  Browne  in 
Cyclop,  of  Praet.  Medieine.)  By  coUapUt  Dr. 
Brown  paiticnlariy  signifies  the  feebleness  or 
almost  the  arrest  of  the  circulation ;  the  death- 
like appearance,  the  coldness,  shrinking,  and 
occasional  blueness  of  the  surface,  which  may 
be  observed  in  other  diseases,  after  they  have 
existed  some  time,  but  which  occur  in  the  cold 
stage  of  the  epidemic  shortly  after  its  com- 
mencement. The  degree  and  early  accetsion 
of  this  eoUapse,  and  the  white  diteharget  seem 
to  Dr.  Brown  the  only  distinctive  marks  between 
this  stage  of  the  epidemic  and  ordinary  cholera. 

Craveilhier  arranges  all  the  complaints  per- 
taining to  epidemic  cholera  under  three  hesuls  : 
—1.  Choleric  purging,  with  slight  cholera.  2. 
The  state,  or  degree,  between  this  and  the 
worst  forms  of  the  disease,  he  terms  cholera 
moyen.  ^  Lastly,  mali^ant  cholera  {cholera 
tris'grmvt)t  with  or  without  asphyxia.  By 
ckol^ie  purging^  he  means  that  in  which  the 
evacaations  are  liquid,  colourless,  with  little  or 
no  smell,  and  an  appearance  like  that  of  turbid 
whey,  or  rice-water.  The  transition  iVom  a 
choleric  purgixig  into  choleia,  is  denoted  by 
vomitings,  painral  spasms  in  the  limbs,  urgent 
thirst,  severe  pain  about  the  epigastrium,  sud- 
den change  of  the  countenance,  a  sinking  of  the 
eyes  into  the  orbits,  feebleness  of  the  voice, 
tendency  to  coldness,  and  depression  of  the 
pulse.— ^^fuit.  Pathol.,  lirr.  14mc.,  pp.  1-1 L) 

A  better  division  is  into  the.  inctpientf  the 
coldy  and  the  febrile  ttas^cs.  All  men  of  expe- 
rience agree,  that  most  of  the  cases  seen  in 
this  country  are  preceded  by  some  kind  of  in- 
disposition, as  lassitude,  vertigo,  sense  of  nau- 
sea, oppression  about  the  stomach,  or  a  sense 
of  indescribable  uneasiness  in  it,  which  ailments 
are  immediately  followed  by  a  degree  of  diar- 
rhasa.  Such  are  the  premonitory  symptoms,  as 
they  are  called,  in  which  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels  is  generally  one  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances. This  looseness,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  tenesmus  and  colic,  when  very  pro- 
nise,  brings  on,  almost  immediately,  considerable 
emaciation,  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
feebleness  of  the  voice,  a  tendency  to  coldness, 
and  slight  cramps.  Writers  also  coincide  on 
another  important  fact,  which  is,  that  when  such 
dtarrhcBa  is  rightly  treated  in  its  early  stage,  the 
accession  of  cholera  may  commonly  be  pre- 
vented.* Varieties  occur,  however,  in  the  mode 
of  attack  ;  for  while  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  a  diarrhoea  precedes  the  commence- 
ment of  this  species  of  cholera,  in  other  pa- 
tients, the  complaint  comes  on  without  any  kmd 
of  warning,  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  a  little  before  daybreak,  t  although  the 


*  The  same  interesting  circumstance  was  no- 
ticed at  Paris : — "  Je  n*ai  pas  vu  un  seul  devoie- 
ment  choUrique,  conv6nablement  traits  d&s  le 
moment  de  I'mvasion,  qui  ait  d6g6n6r6  en  chol- 
fera."— Cruveilhier. 

t  "  It  has  long  been  remarked  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  the  cnolera  makes  iu  attack  in  the 
night,  and  particularly  towards  the  approach  of 
day.   I  think  it  has  so  happened  in  New-York«  in 


individuals  were  perfectly  well  at  the  time  of 
going  to  bed.  They  awake  with  severe  pain 
about  the  stomach,  and  are  soon  seized  with 
vomiting  and  pur^g,  the  discharges  being  at 
first  tinned  with  bile,  but  soon  becoming  colour- 
less and  serous,  or  assuming  the  appearance  of 
a  turbid  whitish  fluid,  like  rice-water,  with  white 
flakes  in  it.  The  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
are  so  copious  that  they  are  rapidly  followed  by 
extreme  debility,  and,  even  before  any  vomiting 
and  cramps  take  place,  they  sometimes  bring  on 
a  collapse,  especially  in  elderly  subjects,  or  in- 
dividuals whose  constitutions  are  already  im- 
paired by  intemperance  or  recent  illness.  *  In 
some  few  instances,  there  is  not  a  single  evacu- 
ation from  the  bowels  ;  yet  the  large  intestines 
are  found  afVer  death  completely  distended  with 
the  fluid  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Thus  is 
ushered  in  the  cold  stage,  so  called  from  the 
remarkable  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  be- 
come exceedingly  cold ;  it  is,  indeed,  of  an  icy 
coldness,  or,  as  Cruveilhier  expresses  himself, 
the  coldness  is  like  that  of  death  itself.  Even 
the  tongue  and  breath,  as  it  issues  from  the 
mouth,  are  cold.  Dr.  Elliotson,  on  passing  a 
thermometer  into  the  mouth,  found  it  to  range 
from  84  to  90  degrees  Cramps,  attended  with 
a  severe  degree  of  suffering,  begin  with  the 
vomiting,  or  even  precede  it ;  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  and  extremely  feeble  ;  the  respiration 
hurried,  sometimes  36  in  a  minute, t  the  fea- 
tures shrink,  the  eyes  sink  into  the  orbits,  and 
the  countenance,  which  is  of  course  wonder- 
fully changed,  is  either  livid,  or  very  paie. 

The  first  cholera  patient  whom  the  editor 
saw  was  in  the  cholera  hospital  near  Bethlehem, 
and  though  only  22  years  of  age,  his  face  would 
have  warranted  the  conjectureof  hisbeingat  least 
sixty.  This  person  had  not  been  ill  more  than 
twelve  hours.  The  fades  chderica  ia»  so  char- 
acteristic, that  Cruveilhier  represents  it  as  be- 
ing in  general  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagno- 
sis. The  eyes  sunk  in  the  orbits  ;  the  dirty 
leaden  hue  of  the  countenance,  when  it  is  not 
livid  ;  the  tendency  to  blueness  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks ;  the  hideous  retraction  of  all  the  fea- 
tures ;  the  emaciation,  of  truly  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, and  only  nartly  accounted  for  by  the  profuse 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are 
common  appearances  in  cholera. — (Op.  cit., 
p.  12.) 

After  a  time  the  vomiting  and  spasms  either 


the  msjorit)r  of  cases ;  and  the  next  period  most 
common  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  next  in  the 
aflemoon."— Paine's  Let  on  Choi.  Asphyxia,  p.  84. 

♦  See  case  by  Cniveilliier  in  Anat.  Pathol., 
livr.  14me.,  p.  21.  This  author  met  with  several 
cases  in  which  the  stools  consisted  of  blood  and 
mucus,  and  the  patient  was  removed  by  tenes- 
mus :  in  some  of  tnese  instances  the  post-mortem 
examination  detected  precisely  the  same  anatomi- 
cal lesions  as  in  dysentery.— (Op.  cit.,  p.  18.) 

t  Respiration  varies  in  different  examples :  it 
may  be  natural  or  hurried ;  in  other  instances, 
slow  and  sighing,  but  always  incomplete  ;  not  re- 
viving the  Wood,  as  Cruveilhier  expresses  him- 
self;  a  defect  which  he  refers  less  to  any  impair- 
ment of  the  mechanical  part  of  respiration,  than 
to  some  injury  of  its  vital  phenomena.— (Anat 
Pathol.,  p.  13.) 
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total]  J  ftuhsid«t  or  rectir  it  lengthened  mCerrak, 
The  pulae,  which  htm  heen  bpcotiiin|r  amaller, 
and  Tnori?  aad  raofe  accelerated^  at  lengih  reaa^ii 
entirely  m  the  eKtremiLiei,  ihottgh  the  beating 
of  the  hearty  and  somettmes  of  Ihe  camtida, 
may  sttU  be  perceptible.  Set  ere  pAtn  in  the 
0p^9«tric  region  is  one  of  the  moet  constant 

rpiom*  i  when  the  patient  is  asked  what  ta 
malter  with  him,  he  pWea  Hia  hafjd  upon 
hi«  stomach,  or  the  sternum^  and  complains  of 
vast  oppression,  dejection,  and  soniPtimeB  of 
burning  pain  in  that  orpan.  Many  of  Cm  veil- 
hier's  patients  taid  to  him,  '*  R^^move  what  I 
suffer  Uiere,  and  I  shall  get  well." — (Op.  eit  ,,  p. 
tS)  If  the  dkease  be  accompanied  by  bliie- 
oew,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case,  various 
shades  of  this  colour  occur  on  the  hands  and 
fee%  ftnd  frequemly  also  on  a  conaidej^ble  por- 
tion of  the  ftrnis  and  leg« »  iftde«d,  the  whob 
body  has  been  known  to  eithibit  a  bias  appear- 
ance. The  hattds  are  shiirelledf  corrugated, 
and  Boddencd,  and  the  Ungers  often  drawn  to- 
gether. The  patient  is  tormented  with  ardent 
thirst,  and  has  an  insatiable  desire  for  cotd  bev- 
erages. The  voice  ts  aurprisiiigly  altered  ;  it  is 
like  that  of  a  pereon  dying  of  mrangulatcd  her- 
nia, and  charaeterized  by  mingled  Ituskiness  and 
feebleness.  Not  only  is  there  a  stoppage  of  the 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  urine, 
in  severe  cases  nf  cholera^  is  not  secreted  during 
the  collapse,  and  consequently  the  bla<ider  is 
empty.  When  the  diseaue  has  advanced  to  its 
^»al  stage,  the  patient  is  bke  a  corpse;  the 
eyes,  partly  Open,  shnvel  np,  cither  from  the 
absorption  of  their  humours,  or  from  a  mechan- 
ical transudation  of  them  ;  the  «clerotica,  jusi 
under  the  corrtea,  becomeaaiS  dry  a«  parchment, 
that  IS  to  say,  immediately  ^love  Ihe  margin 
of  the  lower  eyeJid,  and  where  it  i»  exposed  to 
the  air  ;  the  patient  is  absolutely  motionless,  and 
aeeoiB  to  be  connectt^d  with  life  merely  by  a  little 
circulation  J  and  a  little  respiration,  the  mechan- 
ic a]  part  of  which  still  goes  on^  though  without 
any  beneficial  effect  on  the  blood.  Even  the 
tonicity  of  the  skin  seenis  to  be^uite  destroyed, 
so  that  when  pinched  il  remains  in  a  fold,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  dead  body  ;  yet  Ihe  sensations 
continue,  and  the  patient  uHually  hears  irery 
well  I  nay,  when  a  sudden  f paroxysm  of  epig^A* 
trie  pain  attacks  him,  whefi  crarnps  <-ouie  ori^  or 
he  has  an  urgent  desire  to  go  (o  stool,  he  vrill 
move  with  violence,  and  jump  out  of  bed  with  a 
degree  of  vigour  tliat  often  jislonisbes  the  at- 
^  tendants* 

Sometimes,  a  little  previously  to  distolution, 
the  lemperatitre  of  the  skin  rifiei,  ajid  after  death 
the  body  becomes  warm,  Hud,  what  i*  worthy 
of  remark,  has  been  known  to  continue  so  for  a 
space  of  time  never  observed  ader  death  from 
lay  ordinary  diseaaei.t     In  ftome  ejcamplea,  long 

*  CroviMlhieff  ofi.  dt.,  p.  10.  In  the  first  pa- 
Iwfit  Ihe  ffUtor  ever  mvt  with  this  disease,  thetc 
cireumstaneea  were  very  forcibly  ejiemplided.  He 
had  no  pnlse ;  he  was  blue  nearly  from  head  to 
foot  »  arnji,  though  only  twimty-two,  he  hooked  like 
the  rernams  of  a  person  of  sixty  ;  yet  he  tried  to 
get  up  half  an  hour  Iwforo  he  died* 

t  On  this  subject*  CruveiUuer  makes  a  ciiriout 


after  aU  vitality  bad  apparently  ceiu«d^  twiiclwa 

and  quivering  of  the  muscles  occuiTBd  ;  thot 
Dr.  Elliotson,  in  ispeakntig  of  a  ease  whiat  fill 
under  his  notice,  mfonns  t^s  tbaLi  one  $ms 
would  bo  drawn  in,  and  then  anolbsr ;  ^M 
lower  jaw  would  move  up  and  dewift,  lad  • 
quivering  of  the  muscles  of  Ihe  thigh  might  bt 
observed'.  The  same  occurTeoces,  we  iod,  wmm 
noticed  m  India. 

Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Beaconsfield,  has  rfrcolM 
an  (Distance  in  which  the  action  of  the  hiubcIw 
was  very  suqirising.  About  half  an  hotu  aA^r 
the  patient**  death,  t.  e.  **  tlie  perfect  ttrtniDa* 
tion  of  respiratioo  and  circulation^  a  fn^iMi  t»b* 
served  his  left  ann  to  move,  and  very  soon  it 
obeyed  the  contractile  and  relajtingr  powers  of 
us  muscles,  slowlvi  but  unceasingly,  for  about 
twenty  n»inules ;  it  then  ceiued,  and  tb^  ri^t 
arm  *poo  made  an  ei tensive  molton^  ^mjuok 
threw  the  bystanders  into  a  panic.  Contr^elafii 
and  re bi station,  or  a  moving  backwards  aod  fo^ 
warda,  (!ontinuedr  perhaps,  to  the  ei»d  of  aa  boat 
and  a  quiirter.  At  this  moment  the  armsv  fi^ 
viously  cold,  had  become  evidently  WAfwar/** 

The  condition  which  nearly  reseinblea  deaihi 
may  last  several  hours,  or  i:ven  one*  l'^&,  or 
three  days,  but  t^t^ly  longer.  It  comnMnlv  itr^ 
mmates  fatally,  though  this  is  not  tnvanabl|' thi 
case  ;  and  at  Paris,  Cruveilhier  aaw  irrfnl 
cholera  patients  restored  to  life  by  a  luod  df 
re^urrectjon,  after  lying  a  whole  day,  an4  fot  i 
greater  jieriod,  m  the  most  dee^rate  state, — 
(Op.  eiL,  p.  tU.) 

A  ooueiaerabic  number  of  patients  tievf^r  rally 
from  the  colbpse  at  all,  but  peritdi  without  wif 
reaction  taking  place  in  the  syaLein.  Tbf  bitigs 
maybe  tilled  with  oxygen  gas,  the  ^  4V 

have  the  moat  powerful  stimulani  I 

into  it,  ai]d  the  bowels  have  the  w 
clysters  injected  into  them  ;  yet. 
more  effect  than  if  the  mucous  sui' 
of  these  organs  were  completely  iriBciisibii.%  si^d 
destitute  of  all  mfluence  on  the  economy     l-udpr 
these  circumstances  the  disease  li  *;* 

stages,  the  tnap£ni  and  tli&l  &/  *  .l 

if  the  patient  get  over  the  latter,  1  l 

out  of  danger,— lor  the    reaction  v  -, 

becomes  a  fthrik  stagt^Qhmn  teadi;  ji 

termination-l     The  transition  frotn  '-•'■ 


remark  \—**  The  coldness  of  the  >1 
"  is  less  mtenae  in  the  corpse  then  v\ 
ject  j'*  a  circumstance  in  a  great  in< 
to  the  absence  of  that  clammy  pfosp. 
iiiuiidsteii  the  skm  in  the  last  «tag> 
Mr.  Rumsey,  of  BeaconefieU,  accom 
on  a  similar  principle. — See  ' 
Sept.,  I833,p.  tOa   In  scTet^l 

of  Ihe  trunk  maintained  itseh.i.    ,,. . ., 

teen  hours  very  much  Uke  what  happens  m  \ 
phyna,  — fOp  cit .  p,  35:> 

*  M.  '   '^  for  1633^3.  p.  sr^r 
tentlM'i                     I  tan  died  of  chole  r 
Prison,                   I ly  reaction  having 
Nearly  an  kijur  ^im  the  breathing  S' 
had  ceased„  his  fingers  began  to  mm 

lower  jaw  ;^  and  on   the  sternum  t ^    ^M<--.i.x| 

upiit),  the  fight  forearm  was  soddeii^v  Uimjwu 
acrtjss  the  breast,  The  muaculw  mf>vem#ints 
lasted  twenty  minutes— E». 

*  Si^euking  of  the  fetirlle  stage,  it  tite  rvacticvii 
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to  the  febrile  stage  is  for  the  most  part  very 
gradual ;  perhaps,  after  the  skin  has  been  of  an 
ley  coMness  for  twenty-four  or  forty-ei^t  hours, 
or  aome  other  uncertain  period,  a  trivial  rise  in 
its  temperature  commences,  and  the  pulse  be- 
gina  to  be  distinguishable  at  the  wrist  again, 
g^eneraUy  beating  about  80,  and  soft.  The  pa- 
tient, on  being  roused,  is  perfectly  sensible,  and 
complains  of  severe  pain  m  the  head,  and  gid- 
dinMS,  and  that  the  light  distresses  his  eyes. 
"  The  tongue,  in  this  early  stage,  is  clean  and 
moist,  the  bowels  are  readily  acted  upon  bv 
madicioe,  and  the  discharges  are  feculent,  and, 
thooffh  somewhat  clayey,  contain  a  proportion 
of  bife ;  but  the  urinary  secretion  is  sometimes 
either  not  restored,  or  is  considerably  deficient 
for  a  day  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the 
fever.  In  the  progress  of  the  fever  the  tongue 
beeomea  black,  and  sordes  accumulate  about  the 
teeth ;  the  eyea  become  more  and  more  injected ; 
the  intellect  more  and  more  torpid  ;  the  urinary 
secretion  now  returns,  and  the  urine,  which  was 
at  first  dark-coloured  and  cloudy,  is  now  hmpid 
and  pale ;  and  the  alvine  discharges  are  darker 
than  at  first.  However  flushed  the  countenance 
may  mear,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is 
bdow  the  healthy  standard,  and  the  pulse  is  sel- 
dom above  90.  It  difiers  from  typhus,  not  only 
in  the  deficiency  of  calorific  power,  but  in  the 
absence  of  subsnltus  and  muttering  delirium ; 
for  though  delirium  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
night,  the  condition  of  the  intellect  is  generally 
ralher  one  of  torpor  than  of  irregularity.''  The 
duration  of  the  febrile  stage  corresponding  to 
this  description,  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days, 
and  the  end  often  fatll.  Dr.  Brown  considers 
the  biain  as  the  organ  principally  affected  in  it, 
and  regulates  the  treatment  accordingly,  with- 
out neglectinff,  however,  the  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  In  another  form,  consequent  to  a 
less  formidable  state  of  collapse  than  what  pre- 
cedes the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  the 
surface  of  the  Iwdy  is  of  a  higher  temperature, 
and  the  pulse  stronger  and  more  frequent.  De- 
pletion ODuld  be  more  freely  practised,  and  the 
disease  was  more  tractable.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown's  experience,  the  mildest  and  most 
■nceessfulhr  treated  variety  of  the  febrile  stage 
was  attenoiMi  with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
on  pnaeure,  headache,  and  giddiness ;  the  tongue 
bemg  either  clean,  with  a  disposition  to  become 
dij  and  glazed,  or  slightly  white  and  furred,  the 
skm  warm,  the  pube  free  and  forcible,  the  urine 
high-coloured,  the  thirst  considerable,  little  or 
no  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  eyes  not  injected. 
A  febrile  stage,  answering  to  this  type,  was  ob- 
•erved  to  follow  cases  in  which  the  collapse  had 
been  inconsiderable,  and  the  urinary  secretion 
not  suspended,  and  in  which  the  disorder  had 
not  always  been  attended  with  vomiting. 

The  degree  of  danger  items  to  be  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  degree  of  collapse  in  the 


ae  it  is  commonly  called,  Cruveil  bier  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  period  replete  with  danger ;  because  "  the 
6((Bilibnam  nrast  be  re-estabUshed,  and  the  deter- 
nHoation  to  the  mtestinal  canal  must  cease  grad- 
ually, and  not  be  converted  into  acute  or  chronic 
*     "— (Op.  cit.,  p.  29.) 


cold  stage  ;  and  it  is  well  observed  by  D^. 
Brown,  whether  we  are  to  dread  a  fatal  result 
in  the  cold  or  the  excited  stage,  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  collapse  in  the  former  of 
these  stages  are  the  measure  of  the  danger ; 
for  if  the  patient  .die  in  this  stage,  he  dies  of  col- 
lapse ;  and  if  he  survive  it,  and  pass  into  the 
state  of  fever,  the  character  of  this  fever  is  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  same  collapse.* 

At  Paris,  numerous  patients,  presumed  to  be 
convalescent,  afterward  died  in  a  comatose  state ; 
and  yet,  on  opening  their  bodies,  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  cerebral  congestion  were  found — 
hardly  any  serosity  under  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  ventricles.  Many  of  these  un- 
fortunate terminations  Cruveilhier  ascribes  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium  in  the  stage  of 
asphyxia;  and  he  particularly  cautions  us  to 
recoUect,  that  though  the  animal  economy  in 
this  deathlike  condition  is  insensible  to  the 
most  powerful  medicines,  no  sooner  does  reac- 
tion begin,  than  the  system  becomes  again  obe- 
dient to  the  customary  laws  of  life,  and  acted 
upon  not  only  by  what  is  now  administered,  but  by 
what  has  been  previously  given. — (Op.  cit.,  p.  32. ) 

The  state  of  the  blo<M  in  spasmodic  cnolera 
has  attracted  general  attention.  Cruveilhier 
found  its  properties  much  the  same,  both  in  the 
dead  subject  and  after  venesection.  It  was 
characterized  by  a  deficiency  of  serum,  snd  a 
consistence  very  much  like  that  of  thick  currant 
jelly.  It  coagulates  imperfectly,  and  is  often 
compared  to  tar. 

Writers  in  general  impute  the  loss  of  serum 
to  the  prodi^ous  and  rapid  abstraction  of  fluid 
from  tne  circulation  to  supply  the  secretion 
from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  fact,  the  Uquid  part  of  the  discharges  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels  has  all  the  properties 
of  serum ;  while  the  flakes  in  it  consist  of  fibrin. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  blood  taken  away  from 
patients  in  cholera  does  not  assume  a  scarlet 
colour ;  but  Cruveilhier  thinks  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  does  so  only 
slowly,  and  not  at  all,  when  its  surface  is  dry. 
—(Op.  cit.,  p.  39.)  In  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Gale  detect^  an  oily  matter  peculiar  to  the 
blood  of  patients  afflicted  with  cnolera,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  described  by  Lecanu,  and  dis- 
covered by  Schwligu^.  The  former,  he  says, 
is  obtained  by  solution  of  the  soUds  contained 
in  the  blood  in  alcohol ;  the  latter  is  found 
floatinff  on  the  surface  of  the  blood  when  taken 
from  the  body.    The  proportions  vary  with  the 


*  Dr.  Brown  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art. 
Cholira.  The  devnanon  of  the  pulse  seems  to 
Cruveilhier  to  be  a  better  cnterion  of  the  degree 
of  danger  of  the  disease  than  sny  of  the  other 
symptoms.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  by  the  pulse  that 
the  reaction  begins  to  snow  itself,  just  as  it  is  by 
the  pulse  that  the  collapse  (concentration)  is  de- 
noted. When  it  is  suspended,  not  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  for  some  considerable  time,  the  danger 
is  imminent."— (Op.  cit.,  p.  13.)  Here  we  see  an 
agreement  between  the  two  latter  writers ;  but 
Dr.  Brown's  prognosis,  deduced  ftom  the  degree 
of  collapse,  is  more  clearly  explained,  more  espe 
cially  with  reference  to  the  patient's  fote,  in  Um 
febrile  as  well  as  the  cold  stage. — Ed. 
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Binge  of  the  diaease,  mcrcaimg  as  Ic  is  mor& 
advanced.— (FdJiJf'*  LetUrB,  p.  155,)  Fi^e 
Jicetic  acid,  regwded  by  Hemnan  as  a  con  at  it- 
Uetlt  of  healthy  blood,  wa»  ascertained  by  hba 
tq  be  deficieitt  m  the  blood  of  patients  laboiiring 
uuder  spasmodic  cholera, — (See  Mfd.  Chir. 
Memew,  July,  1B31,  p.  385.)  Dr-  0*Shaiigneity 
um!yxedUie  blood  of  some  cholera  ^»atienta,  «nd 
tioi  only  BscenaiQcd  that  there  was  &  deficiency 
of  water  in  it,  but  of  tts  saline  ingrcKlienis.  In 
two  caaes,  there  was  a  total  abtene^e  of  carbon- 
ale  of  BOda.  Hia  eiperimenta  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aaline  juirticles,  deficient  in  the 
blood,  pasied  away  with  the  alvine  discharge  ; 
but  Dr  EiliotHon  eia mined  the  matter  voided 
from  the  boweli  in  seveml  instances  where  no 
alkdi  had  been  taken^  and  found  it  acid  {Med. 
Gaztttty  1833-3,  p.  630)  ;  and  he  does  not  con- 
flidcr  It  proved  that  there  is  an  eiceaa  of  alkali 
in  the  ovacualions^  as  would  happen  according 
to  the  theory  sugaested  by  Dr.  O'Shaugneasy. 

Spasmodic  cholera  cas;  only  be  treated  in  the 
same  unaatisfietOTy  manner  as  aU  other  dii- 
4?a6es  whose  causes  are  unknown  ;  and,  as  Cru- 
veilhier  has  juatly  said,  we  combat  merely  ita 
effects;  just  like  an  unskilful  practitioner, who, 
having  to  treat  a  severe  ophthalmia,  excited  by 
the  bdgiiient  of  a  foreign  body  on  the  conjunc- 
tiva, attacks  the  inflammation  with  the  whole 
series  of  antiphlogislic  means  i  whereas  the 
simple  removal  of  the  foreign  body  would  have 
been  iufficienl  for  the  cure. — (Op,  cit.,  p.  45.) 

The  treatment  of  choltira  apaamodica  may  be 
conveniently  considered,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
cipient itage,  the  cold  atage^  the  febrile  stage, 
or  period  of  reaction ^  and  the  later  conaei^ueDceii 
of  the  disease. 

The  diarrhcea,  and  other  ailments  generally 
preceding  choleraf  may  generally  be  treated 
with  complete  succesB^  if  atti>nded  to  early 
eno^igti.  But  on  this  8ubj**ct  we  need  say  but 
Nttle,  as  the  discussion  would  ordy  oblige  ns  lo 
rolnrn  to  the  consideration  of  diarrhcEa.  Opium 
is  the  principal  remedy,  and  when  employed 
early,  seldom  fails.  If  there  be  reaion  to  be- 
lieve that  the  looseness  is  accompamed  by 
chronic  enteritis,  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen. 

In  the  ctM  atage  of  chdttn^  or  the  period  of 
asphyxia^  or  concetilration*  as  it  ts  sometimes 
lermed,  medical  practitioners  agree  very  gen- 
erally about  the  right  indication,  which  ia  to 
filly  the  constitution  by  every  fiossible  means. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  must  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  tha  whole  syatem  muat  be  roused, 
fti  far  as  it  can  be  done^  thmgh  the  medium 
of  the  skin,  the  my  cons  membrane  «f  the  ali- 
mentary canal, and  respiratory  oi^gans.  Friction 
with  a  flesh-brush,  or  with  Btimulatmg  liniments, 
or  large  sinapisms ;  the  application  of  mustard 
poult  1 001^  to  the  epigiistrniin,  and  of  warm  air, 
or  vessels  filled  wjih  hot  water,  to  the  surfnce 
of  the  body,  constitute  the  plana  by  which  the 
system  is  usually  acted  upon  thnrngh  the  fkin 
In  the  Uit  case  which  the  editor  attended,  the 

Ktiant  happened  to  he  in  a  small  room  in  the 
e«t  Prison,  and  a  good  fire  hsviug  been  miule, 
li  becmme  like  an  oven,  and  had  an  excelknt 


effect  in  contribuiing  to  ftst^re  the  cboolatioiw 

Fiictbns  with  snow  or  ice  have  !-■    -    mt- 

a Uy  tried ,  bu t  w ithou t  any  dec i dei t  : , 

though  Gruvedhier  states  that  hv  'h- 

ally  bad  successful  njcourae  to  i  i im- 

plication of  ice  for  the  relief  of  pui  .  f>- 

toms  *  thus  he  says,  that  ice,  put  iiu  lUt  v^ih 
gastdum,  sometimes  stops  the  YOtnitui;^,  xml 
alleviates  the  intolerable  noeasitiess  at>ot4  ih* 
stomach.*  Frictions  made  with  snow,  on  paj4« 
aifected  with  cramp,  he  also  speaka  favounl^fj 
of.  Out  besides  the  means  here  speciM  i> 
acting  through  the  medium  of  the  jkm,  mmy 
others  have   been  occasionally  t-  'r 

presses  steeped  in  ammonia  laid  al  .y-t 

of  the  spine  j  the  application  or  i 

moxa;  me  cauteiy  -  touching  iJi  ij: 

the  epine  with  a  hammer  heater! 
ter ;  or  scalding  the  aurface  of  r  Ui 

boding  water.     At  Paris,  the  appi  Uf 

spine  of  a  blister,  ten  inches  lon^,  ajiJ  twv 
broad,  is  alleged  bv  Cruveithier  to  havn  hmu 
sometimes  serviceable. 

The  fherufcuttc  means  opfmiin^  through  *k 
fnedmrn  of  ihe  mucous  fnemhr&nt  of  ^^*'  ^^fir^rM- 
aiy  camiJi  consist  of  brandy,  arn  r, 

mustard,  oil  of  turpentine,  capsiciirr  j**- 

put,  and  numberless  other  articU*.  Iheu 
moderate  use  in  the  stage  of  collap*e  is  im- 
doubtedly  necessary  ;  but  they  ought  not  tA  b 
given  without  hmitation,  or  too  long  ;  for  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  i'-"  i*--^  '^-^f^ 
19  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  j  u- 

brane  of  the  bowels,  and  when  r^  i  » 

ihe  tendency  to  inflammnticm  in   very   grrai 
however,  when  the  collapse  is  con^idf^rnlil**  nno 
protracted,  internal  stimulants  c  ■  i*- 

pensed  with  ;  and  m  aJdition  to  t  i.^ 

the  mouth,  others  are  sometimes.  :„yr..,,u  rxua 
the  large  intestines.  Thus  a  pini  or  t«o  of 
warm  water,  with  from  foar  te  ei^'ht  ounrct 
of  brandy,  and  one  drachm  of  Ittudanwm,  U 
sometimes  thrown  up  thi  rectum,  and  Ibis  e?sa 
repeatedly,  as  the  editor  has  a«»en,  not  only  wltb* 
eut  ill  consequences  afterward,  but  with  a  ds- 
gree  of  comfort  to  the  patient  which  he  bas 
immediately  acknowledged. 

Opium,  which  is  so  useful  tn  chi^icric  loo*^ 
neas,  is  deemed  by  some  practitioners  hiirtfnl 
in  the  cold  stage^  as  tending  to  present  reacti«Q, 


♦  Op.  cit,,  p.  4§.  Df  Patne  has  Ifsfig  h«*en  in 
the  habit  of  employing  ice  for  the  r  '  ■  '  ntt' 
m^,     "  It  also  sllays  the  thirsL  mm]  ^ct 

on^  great  cause  of  iettle*snesjs     \  m- 

crtB  an  impression  on  the  n^n  i  ..^  ^  «id»* 

ject  of  mt|uiry.    An  ejttraor-h  of  bstat 

J*  evolved  sbonl  the  region  ol  i,..  ^.  ...-.^  Ji :  moiw 
case,  in  which  I  apptjed  the  thermometer  to  iL* 
«urfece,  a  tempcrsture  of  about  1 IW  (fegref**  w*s 
denoted  while  the  patient  was  eipl  '  '  ivs 

imaglnf'd  that  the$u^  lilses  will  be  r  ly 

benefiit^d  by  the  eitern^il  npplicalU'  i  ite 

epigastric  rsgioii,  than  by  mu^liri  ^^a, 

ke,  too,  1  have  apphcd  advantaL-  'hv 

hdtMi  in  obvious  congestions  of  tlh  ,.jji.,.,  ,^uuh 
aro  frequently  attendsfit  on  chnlera,  or  anM>  a> 
one  of  Its  consequences.  It  la  als^o  very  ndvanu- 
femisly  apT»lied,  for  the  relief  of  spanin,  to  the 
muiscles  alfeetetl."— Leifere,  Ac  ,  p.  42. 
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aud  to  bring  ou  tlie  coioatose  state,  in  which 
the  patient  often  dieti.  In  most  of  the  cases 
attended  by  the  editor  and  Mr.  Hooper,  in  the 
King^s  Bench,  opium  has  been  more  or  less  ex- 
hibited in  the  cold  stage  ;  but  the  latter  gentle- 
man, whose  experience  in  spasmodic  cholera  is 
great,  employs  this  medicine  less  freely  now 
th&n  formerly.  It  does  no  harm, 'perhaps,  in 
Che  cdd  stage ;  but  if  reaction  take  place,  it 
then  increases  die  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  and  alimentary  canal  in  a  very  hurtful  de- 
gree. The  cramps,  which  appear  to  call  for  its 
exhibition,  may  be  assuaged  by  it ;  yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  they  generally  soon  cease 
of  themselves. 

Emetics,  occasionally  prescribed*  in  the  cold 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  rousingthe  system,  is 
a  practice  commended  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Sun- 
derland, and  some  other  practitioners.  Cru- 
Teilhier  conceives  that  emetics  are  less  objec- 
tionable in  cholera  than  they  would  be  if  it 
were  a  gastritis ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  cases 
which  were  treated  with  ipecacuanha  at  Paris, 
were  neither  remarkable  for  their  successful 
nor  their  unsuccessful  results.  On  the  whole, 
emetics  may  be  set  down  as  means  of  no  very 
great  efficacy  in  this  disease.* 

Purgatives,  especially  calomel,  as  our  author 
has  e^ained,  were  largely  exhibited  in  India, 
and  the  voice  of  the  profession  in  England  is 
becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  its  ad- 
mmiatration.  Thus  Dr.  Brown,  in  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  the  cold  stage,  observes,  that 
whatever  stimulants  be  employed,  calomel,  in 
doees  of  five  or  six  grains,  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours,  should  be  given  at  the 
same  time  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
calomel  is  administered,  not  with  the  view  of 
purging,  but  of  affecting  the  mouth  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  restoring  the  proper  secretions 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Among  the  means  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ahmentary  canal, 
is  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of  the 
hjrdiQchlorates  of  soda  and  potash,  t  This  med- 
idne  has  been  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
under  the  editor's  superintendence,  but  without 
any  vexy  well-marked  success.  The  common 
sodaic  powders,  and  the  effervescing  saline 
dianght,  are  often  relished  by  the  patient,  but 
have  Uttle  or  no  power  over  the  disease. 

The  patients  are  usually  greedy  of  cold  bev- 
enures,  and  even  of  such  as  are  ice-cold.  Cru- 
Toimier,  after  making  a  comparative  trial  of 
these  aiid  hot  drinks,  declares  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  the  reaction  having  taken  place  more 
quickly  and  frequently  under  their  use. 


•  "  Where  they  have  been  employed  in  asphyx- 
iated cholera,  I  tnink  I  am  warranted  in  saying. 
tb^  have  hastened  the  £aital  termination.  Where 
they  have  been  employed  with  success,  I  have  no 
dooot  it  has  been  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  form- 
ing stage  of  the  disease."— See  Paine's  Letters, 
p.  44. 

t  Half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
twenty-four  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  and 
six  of  that  of  potash  are  contained  in  a  dose,  which 
is  repeated  every  half  hour.  Ed. 


Of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  in  combination,  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  vomiting  when  particularly  obstinate,  the 
editor  is  not  in  possession  of  any  very  precise 
information. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  respecting 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of 
cholera.  In  India,  the  practice  was  as  much 
praised  by  some  as  it  was  reprobated  by  others.* 
When  cholera  became  epidemic,  in  the  district 
of  the  King's  Bench,  bleeding  was  very  fre- 
quently practised  on  the  first  accession  of  the 
disorder  ;  but,  by  degrees,  this  measure  became 
less  and  less  resorted  to,  and  now  seems  to  be 
nearly  renounced  in  the  cold  sta^e  of  the  com- 
plaint. However,  some  practitioners  in  other 
parts  still  regard  venesection  as  advisable  at 
first,  while  the  temperature  is  not  below,  or  but 
little  below  the  natural  standard,  the  pulse 
tolerably  strong,  with  the  spasms  violent,  and 
jecurring  at  short  intervals,  provided  no  collapse 
has  preceded  this  favourable  condition.f  But 
should  this  condition,  with  respect  to  circulation 
and  temperature,  have  followed  collapse,  then 
Dr.  Brown  is  averse  from  venesection.  In  the 
one  case,  he  conceives  that  bloodletting  breaks 
the  morbid  concatenation,  and  prevents  col- 
lapse and  congestion,  and  that,  in  the  other,  it 
lowers  the  vit^  energies,  which  are  freeing  them- 
selves from  a  state  of  oppression.  But  again, 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  constitution 
is  no  longer  balancing  between  collapse  and 
fever,  and  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished, bleeding  is  a  suitable  remedy,  if  the 
state  of  the  circulation  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  render  it  necessary.!  In  the 
decidedly  cold  stage,  however,  this  physician 
disapproves  of  venesection,  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
as  judicious  as  any  whicn  have  been  published. 
Mr.  Annesley  assures  us,  that  in  India,  bleed- 
ing, so  far  from  producing  syncope,  always  im- 
proved the  pulse  ;  and  it  is  represented  by  many 
of  the  practitioners  in  Asia,  as  the  grand  means 
of  preventing  the  collapse  ;  perhaps  they  ex- 
press in  different  terms  the  same  thing  as  Dr. 
Brown  has  done  in  a  clearer  manner. 

Mr.  Annesley  saved  nearly  all  the  patients 
whom  he  bled  ;  yet  here  it  must  be  recollected 


*  Bleeding  is  supposed,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  more  successnil  in  the  earljr  stage  of  the 
disease  in  Asia  than  it  has  proved  in  Europe  and 
America.  "  I  entertain  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Paine, 
,**  that  the  greater  success  of  this  remedy,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Asiatics,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  premonitory  diarrhcea  in  the  east, 
and  the  retention  of  the  fluids  in  the  system,"  &c 
—Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

t  In  America,  bleeding  is  approved  of  in  the 
early  stage,  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  specified  by  Dr.  Brown.  If  diarrhoea  sud- 
denly invade,  and  be  soon  followed  by  vomiting, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  if  the  evacuations  be 
serous,  the  tongue  clean,  the  pulse  not  much  de- 
pressed. Dr.  Paine  pronounces  this  to  be  a  case 
for  venesection,  and  perhaps  for  its  repetition.— 
(Letters,* &c.,  p.  24.) 

4  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med. 
art  Cholera. 
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liiat  ihia  could  nol  have  beprt  in  the  eallipae, 
becauie  then  vety  little  blood  couU  have  been 
obtained  ;  the  circulation  m  bis  eiampJe!!  muit 
have  been  going  on  bnsklr*  »J>d  therefore  they 
were  fsivouribly  ciicunistancpd  for  the  practice. 
As  for  bleed ihg  in  the  period  of  concentration ^ 
it  ii  fortiTHfttely  impracticable  i  CTuveilhier,  who 
ha»  generally  made  the  attempt  in  his  ptacticSt 
ow!J«  that  he  could  rarely  g^et  out  of  the  vein 
more  than  a  few  spoonfula  of  blood  :  he  infotnus 
U!»  tha^  be  never  tried  artenotomy  himself,  bnt 
tb»l  he  knows  of  awne  inatance*  in  ifvhicU  I  he 
brachial  was  em  through,  and  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood  flowed  out  of  it.  Afier  bleeding,  he 
always  apphca  leechea  to  %\w  cpigaatrium,  and 
o?er  the  atemum  ;md  nba^  followed  by  cnpping- 
^aaaea-^Op.  cit.,  p.  50.) 

The  plana  operatmg  throujuh  the  medium  of 
the  mucous  membfatie  of  thn  respiratorv'  of  guns, 
comprise  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gaa+  chlorine^ 
nnd  nitroua  otyde,  Mr,  BarncB,  of  Byeftcet, 
who  was  in  the  part  of  Fndia  where  the  disease 
iirnt  broke  out,,  assures  the  editor  that  no  plan 
is  equal  to  this  for  efficacy ;  and  Dr,  Brown  in- 
forms us,  that  in  some  cBaes  in  which  it  waa 
tried  in  Sunderland^  an  instantaneous  ameliora- 
tion was  manifest^,  the  pulse  becoming  more 
vigoroua,  the  lips  florid,  and  the  patient  freed 
from  precordial  oppreasion,  But»  aays  he^  the 
effect  has  been  generally  obaerved  to  he  only 
tratiajtory.  His  cw^ti  opinion  is,  that  ini^pired 
for  a  few  secoiida  in  sing:Ie  bladdera,  no  great 
benettt  is  Ukely  to  accnie  from  it ;  but  be  would 
»[ivak  less  pOBitivcly  of  the  effect  of  ab  atino- 
j^phcre  of  diluted  oiygen,  breathed  for  a  con- 
sider ablo  period* 

*nio  orygen  and  nitroui  s^sev  were  tried  in 
some  hoapitala  in  America,  bat  without  benc^fit, 
and  even  the  blueneaa  of  the  skin  was  not  in- 
fiuenced  by  them. — {Paine**  Letttrs^  dec,  p.  52.) 

With  reipect  to  the  proper  treatment  m  the 
ffbriie  ftofe^  or  that  of  rrattioH,  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  preTaiU.  One  point*  however, 
ieema  pretty  well  determined,  which  is,  that 
ifene-section  i»  not  indicated  in  the  commetice- 
ment  of  the  reaction.  Cruveilhier  ha«,  in  sct- 
eral  examples,  seen  the  reaction  eeai^  Imme- 
diat»dy  after  a  premature  bleeding,  the  patient 
bt^come  blue  again,  and  the   collapse  retURij 


•  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  The  editor  doaa  not 
deem  it  necBBaary  to  dwell  upon  the  experiments 
of  tfanafusiou,  and  of  injpctmg  into  the  reinf  large 
*l«flntities  of  a  solution  composed  of  twenty-fonr 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  3  ij,  of  muriate 
of  Boda  in  five  pint*  of  water.  The  power  of  this 
injection  in  (eatoring  the  pul?e  and  giving  the 
natural  colour  to  the  skin,  is  repreaented  aa  haTing 
l>Hen  eice«dljagly  proinj]t,  though  fometimea  Iran- 
lient ;  so  that,  on  the  fecurrence  of  the  collapse, 
it  might  be  neceaaary  to  repeat  the  ejcpcriment 
With  respect  to  tranefuaion,  it  haa  been  moat  fairly 
tried  both  in  Europe  and  America  :  Dr.  Paine  ob- 
mrvm,  *•  We  have  nearly  abandoned  tranafnsion, 
from  ila  almost  uniform  tailnre.  The  recoveriea, 
I  do  not  ihink,  haTc  been  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
fifky.  The  temporary  effect  ia  very  encouraging, 
hut  the  patients  soon  die.**— Letters,  p.  l£  and  50. 
One  man  laughed  aloud  from  the  ecstasy  of  relief, 
but  m»M  a  corpae  an  hour  after Waitj^—P,  St. 
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quickly  followed  by  a  fatal  tvrmination.^Opk. 
cit,,  p.  51.)  Bleeding  is  not  advia^ibk  tdl  tbt 
reaction  ia  complete^  tree  from  perspiration,  and 
accompamed  by  aymptoma  of  con^»Uo«i  m  M>mi 
part  or  another.  Even  then,  Cruvcilhier  pn- 
fera  aeveral  amall  bleeding  to  a  eopwua  ei 
ntion  of  blood  at  once.  Leeches  are  safer 
venesection,  but  require  caulion  :  after  the 
action  has  become  quite  establisiied,  the  eC 
has  often  been  much  gratified  in  ntturmig 
vaat  relief  of  ilie  aufferiwg  ahoni 
irium,  which  ibey  give  when  appl'  #- 

gion.     When  put  on  the  temple*  4, 

they  are  also  equally  beneficial  hr  ^ij 

of  the  vertigo  and  headache  re$nt:f  ir)« 

AuT  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  an  objeci  al««»  mft- 
terially  promoted  by  the  applicaiion  to  the  ab«f«4 
scalp  of  linen  wet  with  cold  water^  or  in  evap^ 
oraiiug  spiriluous  lotion, 

ITic  fever  constituting  thia  atit;^^    -''    i^-^^^-ti 
ia  usually  attended  with  more  or  it- 

matmn.or  a  mat  tendency  to  it  ie:  -ft* 

membrane  of  the  bowels,'  and  oitm  wnh  tji«t 
determination  of  blood  to  ths  Iteftd*  Heor», 
after  the  reaction  has  been  fully  secured,  a  fri«t 
tise  of  the  lancet  and  of  local  bleeding  freqnoiitly 
becomes  necesaary.* 


*  The  ample  additiona  of  Prof  Cooper  t 

supersede  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  the^nb 

of  apjiinodic  cholera :  as  the  disease,  bowr 

has  been  nb^rved  within  the  IbeI  three  ycArabf 
many  American  physicians,  who  huve  eoniiitruit*^ 
to  our  knowledge  of  it  by  a  number  cjf  reipa^ 
able  publications,  we  are  induced  I0  add  a  few  ijlp 
marks. 

The  focufty  of  the  United  St.1l-    '         iial 
abroadt  differ  in  opinion  as  to  tht  rj 

the  disease  has  long  l>een  known.  rtt 

new.     Some  of  our  phyaiciana  Ptitl  liebatn  ttow  hr 
laideied  an  an 


It  may  be  conaiden 


analogous  to  out  iiMiig«^ 


nous  cbolenit  C'ven  when  aa«umin^' 

epidemic  form.  ThediLtinKuiahedP  n^ 

man,  of  tha  University  ofPettri!^''  l* 

(Am.  Jmtrn.  &f  Med.  Sc,  vol  *  i 

for  the  alight  taoditic«tionB  ^^ 

pre.a»ed  on  diaeaae  by  an  epi*ir  1, 

late  cholera  is  essentially  the  ftmnv  >- 

noua  cholera.    The  able  writer,  Dr  «# 

work  ia  so  favourably  noticed  by  i!it  n, 

tor,  eipressty  states  in  hJa  Letters  1 ;  .1 

aider  the  cholera  asphyiJa  a«  a  nov* 

rope  and  America,  and  only  known  1  ,ii 

the  laat  ha  If  cenlu  ry ,    I  cann  ot  rec  0  l 

lol  in  ancient  or  modem  authors.    1  1 

be  a  fever,  of  which  coUapae  is  the  i  1 

reaction  the  second.    The  local  d>  i4« 

which  ariae  in  the  idcond  ata^  are  not  nfTcoi^iiy 

to  the  disease,  but  are  accidental'*    rrnfrmwr 

Ware,  of  BoatOQi  who  visited  the  choleni  !iQ*ttit»^» 

of  New- York,  thought  the  di»ea«^  -u 

the  character  giwn  of  it  in  Europe.—  i 

and  Surg.  Joumal;}    Again,  Profess 

ton  gives  it  aa  his  opi  nion,  that  thii  t 

to  be  regarded  as  an  aggravated  fen ; 

mon  cholera.— (Cholera  GaMtie  of  J'hifMr,  i^hJi, 

p.  133)    On  the  oiher  hand,  Dr,  J  W.  Francta^, 

of  New- York,  diilinctly  aaaerta,  that  the  cholera 

which  be  witnessed  in  that  city  wa«<  an  vnlira 

stranger  in  its  pathognnmonic  charact«irs.    '*fn 

wb  ate  T«  r  a  tt  i  re  it  a}]pK>rt  r " '  -  -  ^ '  -  ^  > .  * you  w»II 

find  i  t  a  itrange  r    N  osi> '  ,  ;%  m^m 

diatiactive  chKPaae."— fb:>  ^  ••l^tmAM- 


^^m 
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The  re«K»Titloii  of  the  tecretion  of  bilct  ftfwl 
%f  ii»  immimuiiiin  into  the  inUstiiiiil  canal,  cqti- 


toliyxii,  p.  3S.)    But  w«  tMKMl  not  «al&rg«  on  thia 

The  •pMlPodic  cholem  anpeiiF«d  Ursi  in  North 
«l  Quebec  And  Mraitre*!,  in  Canada, 
s  iiiiddia  of  Mij,  1833 ;  mad  in  Ihe  opinion 
vbo  hsie  elowly  examined  ita  progrens, 
!  connexion  leeirut  to  be  traced  between 
i  m  C^ads  anU  iu  cotnmencemeut 

itf  of  New -York  abotit  (he  Ut  of  ihe  en- 

MiUlg  JalT,^here  it  wiu  extremely  mahgnaiiit  and 

FAA  fticeoded  with  greiit  inoftaiit^,  infenor  only 

J  thil  whkh  marked  iw  career  m  CanMla.    In 

leW'Vork,  iha  lii«t  cues  of  the  dieeuM  weie  leen 

1  the  fir«t  vvcek  of  Noreniber,  and  fttU  4Q00  fell 

m  to  it,    lathe  beginmng  of  Aiiguit  it  up* 

ki«d  in  Philadelphia^  where  upwiLrda  of  600  caaeB 

1  in  «he  fir«t  week.    Shortlf  »l!er,  we  find 

I  in  N ew  Jeney»  MatYlaod,  Ohio,  Rhode 

i  r  ftnous  other  puts  en  the  U  oited  States ; 

1  the  disorder  has  prevmled  m  exiensiveljr,  that 

hbtory  tnerely  would  occupy  n  volume  oi  no 

Kixe.    On  Ihit  nuhject  the  Antencan  metl- 

n«le,  and  the  Cholera  Gazette  of  Carey  6l 

Philadelphiiit  nmy  be  consulted.    In  these 

Rhe  fT'ttder  will  fijid,  amomg  other  ireryTalu- 

ahl4?  niarter^  i\m  Report  of  Itr. Samuel  Jmdtson  Ofi 

?  Cholera  ill  PhvladelphiSt — ihe  Letter  on  Chol- 

i  Asphyxia,  by  Professor  Francia,— Dr,  Hays's 

TvjiUou»  on  the  Pathology  of  Cholera, — Dr. 

r  on  the  Asijitic  Cholerat— Dr.  Hetider- 

Ejons  on  the  Cholera  at  Waahingtoot 

M  Dr  llos*K»Jfon,  *£c  &c. 

la  ipeakiiig  of  this  disease  aa  it  appeared  at 

few -York  lu  1933,  Bf.  Francta  reinarks,  **  Them 

tiO  diiorder  lu  the  doioJoey  mote  distinctly 

„jarked  ;  there  ia  none  baa  liahie  to  be  forgoLten, 

^h«5n  otice  tiarticalarlf  obaeired.    The  declara- 

I  la  ahtmdantly  vehfied,  that  the  diaeaae  ahnoat 

«!•  commences  with  a  deranged  coodiciou  of 

I  difealtve  organs,  such  as  a  disturbed  atate 

^^^Romach  and  bowels,  iicknesa.  and  an  un- 

atiun  in  the  whole  tmck  of  the  intestinal 

Pj  vomltmg,  diarTh<i!a,  pains  in  and  about  the 

gaairic  re^on,  a  sense  of  weight,  heat^  bummg 

\  tbir»L  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  feeling 

The  tonipie  varipa  :  it  ia  fumxC 

,  red,  and  occaaionally  swoUeo, 

efi  apaimodic  contraction  of  the  abdoiBi<^ 

rrtidc  muacle*  occuFs.    The  appetite 

Aired,  but  digeaboti  l&botiied  and  ini* 

'  nr  a  parr  of  thpstt  a«  hy  aonie 

■  ursots oft h^ complaint-  When 

I  -  <i' advanced  and  deepr  seated, 

wr  gersiTdl)  Jjr.ij  a  greater  distreusof  the  ihoractc 

and  ab^lominAJ  nscera  ;  the  spaams  are  occasion^ 

nlli  ui  tUf^  rl. kind,  like  thoe  of  violent  colic. 

'T  t  cotdial  weight  or  ticceral  ful- 

[1  Lind  tower  extremities  load  Ibetr 

Urtn.'r.r^iart':,  a  tjQ  become  colder  aa  the  disease  ad- 
rancea ;  the  akin  ii  covered  with  a  cold,  raw  moiat^ 
tifc  L  f  he  tnletfumenia,  especially  of  the  extremis 
r  hrivellod,  oreodden,  or  «at<!r*»o«ked. 

*''  rhe  tongue  ia  coldt  somehmea  icy; 

^  ,,«.ajn  ii  more  laboured,  and  the  expu^ 
r  01  ■  chilly  dampness ;  the  ersi  ife  sunken^  in- 
eted  with  a  dark  or  hvid  circle ;  the  pulse,  which 
\  the  attack  of  the  disonler  is  •ometimea  more 
ueni  than  natural,  is  now  email,  contracted, 
if.  AnalljTi  can:  scarcely,  or  noi  at  all,  be  fell  at 
the  wriat. 

''  But  ^ we  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  regnlar 

oecunvnee  of  the  premomlofT  cvidencea  of  the 

tfteHMt  nor  of  then-  gom^  through  their  entire 

timit^,  aa  I  now  trace  tbsitk,  to  a  Cital  taronnauon. 
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linuea,  howeveT*  alill  to  be  the  nuun  deaider* 
atts/n  ;  and  hence  the  approbation  given  hy  mxem 


Manx  eases  of  cholera  have  tak^  plaeeamonf  n% 

in  which  the  premonitory  aigna  or  ayniptcntt  weie 
wholly  abaent,  and  the  complaint  haa  ao  auddentj 
invaded,  that  iJie  stage  of  colkpae  has  bcsen  fu  iy 
formed  within  some  two,  thzoe,  or  four  lirnira 
Nay,  death  ha*  closed  the  scene  withm  two  or 
three  houra  from  apparent  good  heahli.  As  in 
caaes  of  yellow  fever ,^  aome  are  violently  availed 
while  walking  the  streets,  or  ridjng  on  horaeback  i 
aimJ  I  hfivt  known  ihree  cases  of  chifdren  attacked 
fey  the  cholera,  while  in  hrely  exercise  at  play.  A 
inoftt  striking  pecuharity  of  thift  compLaint,  in  inanjf 
m^tances,  is,  ihat  the  inteMeetua!  powers,  unleas 
overwhelmed  by  coma,  retain  their  wonted  integ- 
rity to  the  laat.  Often  there  ia  an  entire  absence 
of  all  aiiflering  some  time  before  death ;  and  the 
observation  ia  no  lesa  philostiphienlly  true  than 
eloqoent,  that  the  mmd  seemn  to  sit  unmipaired 
and  serene-  amid  the  rums  of  organic  life. 

**  1  hardly  know  a  greater  misnc^ner  of  this  pre- 
vaiLing  epidemic  (contmuea  Dr.  F.)  than  the  ap- 
liellatton  fMera.  Th*i  absence  of  ail  bUej  either 
in  the  ftjprtioris  hf  Vomiting,  or  in  those  from  the 
bowcEs,  is  ahnoat  pathognomonic  -  the  duidc^  thu» 
Uberated  are  often  brownish,  or  more  frequently 
colourless,  or  outte  diatinct  from  bihary  matter ; 
and  if  bilious  utschargea  are  exhibited,  they  are 
among  the  moat  favourable  circumalances,  wheth- 
er cKcumng  at  the  invasion  of  the  disorder,  or  aflf  r 
il  baa  been  subjected  to  the  o^ieration  of  rernechal 
agents.  Aa  to  the  term  upasmodtc,  spasm  is,  per 
hapa,  less  frequent  in  thiii  fhsorder  than  m  out 
common  cholera  niorbus.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
fortified  by  the  aiiipt*>  ex]>erience  and  observn- 
lion  ol  my  friend.  Dr.  Hugh  McLean,  of  this  eitv. 
Spasms  do  at  Ume«  occur,  and  thetr  violence  rnay 
denote  the  greater  dannrer  of  the  case ;  the  nertoua 
power  bemg  at  timea  rapidly  ejcbausled  by  their 
conjoint  acUon,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  are 
induced.  Fortunately,  m  a  large  mnjjnly  of  in' 
BtBEices,  these  spasms  are  easily  subdued  by  pow- 
effnl  friction,  with  potent  stimuli.  The  term  om- 
phytui  is  most  consouant  to  the  strongest  |talhog- 
noinonic  feature  the  physician  witnesses.  This 
state  of  asphyxia  occurs  earlier  or  bter  in  the  prog- 
resaafthe  disease,  depending  upon  habit  ofliody, 
exeiting  cause,  means  of  relief,  &c.  I  have  seen 
it  within  a  couple  of  hours  from  the  period  of  In* 
vasion.  In  Bttme  intractable  cases  it  occurs  evsn 
earlier.  This  asphyxia  seems  to  me,  moreover,  to 
ccatftitnto  ahnoat  the  essence  of  the  disorder;  for 
all  oor  prominent  indications  are  to  dishtirdc^n  the 
system  of  tts  loo  deadlv  grasp,  and  restore  the  cir- 
culation to  its  wonted  lunciion?t.  This  view  of 
the  natdre  of  cbolem  asphyiia  seems  to  l?e  more 
clearly  establjished,  when  wecorisider  the  phenom- 
ena which  the  disease  e^hibitt  upon  ini<pcctiori 
after  death.  Many  post^^hlt  obaervations  have 
been  made  by  phy^ciana  of  ourpubhc  iristitutiofw, 
and  some  few  tn  private  practice.  The  brain  hsa 
been  found  aurchnrgeii  with  dark  vi;Scid  blood ;  the 
vcntiiclcs,  in  some  cases,  containing  cunBiderable 
edbsion  of  serous,  occafionaJly  of  sanguineous 
lluid ;  the  membranes  often  turgid  ,  effusion  be 
tween  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  pie  matet 
Sometimes  the  arncbtioid  wa«  deprived  of  its 
f  raiurparency.  In  the  spinal  column  were  evident 
trncea  of  previous  increased  vascular  action  anil 
eSaston,  As  to  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  heart  and 
larger  venous  braochoa  have  been  found  loaded 
wiUi  heavy  black  blond,  often  coagulated,  and 
iheie  were  at  limea  ipiiartnl  what  lEo  older  pa 
thologiala  denominaled  polipl  Sometime*  tha 
paiiatea  of  the  heail  seemed  thinner  than  natorali 
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of  th&  moit  eq»€rietice4  pmctiiicmera  m  this 
I  to  the  free  exhibition  of  calomeU     The 


Bcmietinies  ihe  heart  was  found  emptj,  and  pow- 
i^rfully  contracted.  Discolorfttionsor  patches  were 
m  ti  few  instances  seen  on  the  heart*  and  eJTuflion 
Within  the  peri{:ardLu.ni.  t  have  Bctm  the  blood  ire- 
teiacd  from  the  Ij^-gc  ifcins,  preservioffthe  LBindty 
mid  appearance  of  a  lantnl  rope,  I)r.  Depeyre 
&tii^  in  a  maiantf  of  his  dissoctiona*  that  the 
Ittngft  were  coftapaed  ot  siirunk,  aod  frequently 
natural  j  othera  have  obs^Jrvert  them  heavier  thAH 
natumi^  or  gorged  with  black  bicrod, 

"  The  abdomitiiil  viscera  evince  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent the  induence  of  difleased  action.  The  me^- 
entery  was,  in  insny  in^taoces,  overloaded  with 
blood.  The  appearances  of  the  stomach  w&re  tii- 
rioufi ;  its  cont^nti  were  occasionaliy  m  watery, 
brownish  fluid,  or  a  very  pale  yeJJow  or  turbid 
lluifl  t  sometime*  litis  orgajn  wa»  found  empty  and 
ccjnlmcted.  The  mucous  coat  aeemcd  in  moat  m^ 
Btancea  aft'ected ;  and  caaes  were  not  onfrequeiit 
wherit  tipon  removing  the  mucous  coat,  wbich 
could  oft^n  be  easily  rubbed  tiff,  ilie  inner  coat  was 
acen  surchargedTatid  its  vf!fi»t^|«  greatly  congested. 
Sometimes  the  fttomaeh  ^i relented  appearancea 
flimiiar  to  Ihoee  seen  in  csf^es  where  sudden  death 
has  been  occasioned  by  drinking  cold  water  in  the 
summer  reason,  a  species  of  stellfttei!  mllamma- 
tion  (ecchymoma)  if  I  mny  tie  allowed  the  wdrtla, 
uiau^g,  j  liuppow^t  Irom  the  inordinate  action  of 
the  organ  when  ita  blood vea*el«  were  »o  unduly 
injected,  I  have  a  drawing  of  an  example  of  this 
•oit,  and  it  »o  resembles  otnerfl  m  my  possesaion, 
taken  from  cold-water  caiscat  *hat  I  felt  a  good 
leal  Btiengtbened  in  my  pathological  Tie  wb  by  this 
coiiicidence.  Examples  also  might  be  aeen  where 
tlio  stofnach  was  entire lyunEifected.  JiitwocaB«ii 
which  came  under  my  inspection,  the  subject i  of 
which  had  died  by  violont  cliolera,  the  superior 
portions  were  exsaziguii^  and  colourless,  the  ia- 
ferior  of  a  deep  tennihon  colour,  and  the  pyloric 
portion  thickfm£d  and  contrsctcd.  The  email  in- 
testines were  in  aJmopt  nil  inatanccs  contr^c-ied, 
occupied  with  air»  and  their vajM:uliif  mmitic^tiuns 
loaded  with  dark  blood ;  tlie  duoilenum  seems  es- 
p^cisllv  vukerable  to  tlie  morbid  cause,  the  ileum 
more  disgor^iid  than  tlie  jejunum,  eapecially  iH 
infeiicir  aection.  All  tbe  snuiller  intestines,  1  tiiiiy 
aay,  teemed  plentifully  surcharged,  their  inner 
coats  aofLer  and  paler  than  natural :  rareexmupks 
mi^ht  be  found  of  like  morbid  changes  Ihroiighout 
the  whole  ititejsttnal  caniil.  The  liter  wns  aame- 
times  natural^  frequently  rngor^od  with  dark 
blood;  in  Bfirveral  cjijses  the  ducts  were  entirely 
ntMlrucli(?d  or  stnctured  :  the  gtiU -bladder  wafi 
inott  generally  etiiptyt  or  posaesiffing  t  j«mnll  quan- 
tity of  da/k  bale :  the  pancreas  bore  Uttle  or  no 
infticiilar  marks  of  increased  vascuUr  fulness : 
llie  spleen  varied.and  was  sotiietimes  siirchargfAi'' 

In  many  respects.  Dr.  Francia's  account  of  the 
iQOfbid  appearances  on  dissection  correspond  with 
tha*e  recorded  by  the  English  editor,  aa  taken 
from  the  work  of  M,  Cruveilhier,  The  autoplic 
exsminaCions  miide  by  Dr.  Ferris*  principal  of  the 
Duane-stiiKt  Hospital^  during  the  cholera  of  1834^ 
are  rtaled  to  havo  been  as  foUowa :  the  brain  was 
rarely  congested,  the  arachnoid  membrane  was 
occafiionally  found  highlv  vftpc»jlar:  eKtenaivc  in- 
Aammation  was  frequeni'lv  ■''  stomach, 

more  pertkularly  at  the  p> :  th'^  ^maM 

Inteatmea  were  very  genVp;  tiighly  in- 

flimed^  and  oRen  engorged :  ilux  hvcr  rtrely  af- 
fected: the  apteen  fenertUy  natural,  aometimes 
wgfirge^  .  the  galMilndder  ofieji  full,  containing  a 
dafk»ohvo<oloi]rcd  bilr:  the  blsiider  was  fotiiid 
entu'ety  empty  and  contracted,  m  all  who  died 


editor  hoi  seen  more  patients  aaved  by  cat 
than  by  any  other  eing le  remedy.     Two  grami 
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during  collapse :  in  aisnie  caaes,  when  the  ati^nr 
bad  rvcovereil  from  that  state  ami  finally  died, 
some  urine  was  seen.  These  aiamiruLtuinJS  wot 
all  limiterl  to  remperatft  subjects.  In  some  of  u^ 
temperate  habiu,  occasional  appeaiiaficcs  of  fiaalar 
local  congeitiori  uiid  of  more  extensKe  uxUuansa- 
tion  were  seen. 

The  results  of  Professor  Honier's  diiiM?e1io» 
of  cholera  cases  show,  **  1st.  ThoT  '^  -  v"--ii|(^ 
derangements  and  phenorewna  of  ^ 
as  exhibited  m  the  alimentary  can^i 
almost  eiclnsively,  if  not  entirely,  un 

system.    3d,  That  in  the  earlier  "h  ^g 

membrane  of   coagulating  lytnph   _  .  .hr 

smaU  intestmes  at  least,  if  not  in  thi?  sloifiachUMJ 
colon  also;   and  that  this  {ininp  ri'sejfPtbl***  the 

membrane  of  croup.    3d.  Thr,'   -      '  ' -  -  *t]t 

enlarged  and  tumefied  foltic.  \t 

BouiQaud, and  a  similar  enlai; 
tiiial  papilla  dtjscritnid  by  M.  ^t.  ■>-.* 

vesicular  eruption, entirely  distuict  :  id 

easily  distinguished  from  them,  exi^  I ^  .  ..  ,.j] 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  of  the  small  i^ 
testines,  and  of  the  layer:  and  thnt  tbiw  xtsicuIm 
eruption,  consisting  of  small  ^^  i '  '  1  om  niors 

than  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  v  ucLl%  u 

probably  the  essential  morbn  r  ul  Lh« 

disease,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ^  i:aj>UjL>n  u(  fnuill* 
l>ox  and  of  other  affections,  4 lb.  iliat  tbt^  foIJiC' 
ular  system  of  the  alitneniary  cnn?il  ic  not  tbf 
pnneipal  fountain  of  the  ^cm- fibrinous  dischafffa. 
commonly  called  the  cholera  fluid,  hut  fhnX  the 
latter  comes  from  the  capillaries  ui 

system."— See  Am.  Jour,  of  Med    - 

In  an  extremely  intf  resting  paper  *, 

ns  it  appeared  in  Vienna,  in   1$3L  in, 

the  Boston  Medical  Magazine,  voi 
fnend,  Dr,  C.  T  iackaon,  of  Bostoit, 
nicated  his  observniion*  on  the  morbici  pbfoOD^ 
ena  which  were  seen  upon  iiisr^ection  alter  deattk 
Froui  thiM  valuable  paper  the  following  exitreel  li 
made.  "  When  we  examine  a  corpse  deait  af  chol- 
era," says  Dr.  Jackson,  "  w^  retnark  «  ^nir)  niirtiis 
or  blue  colour  of  the  skin  over  tht^  '-"* 

of  the  iKMJy,  but  more  stron|ly  mar ; .  ■  t- 

tremities;  the  skin  of  the  tingerR  n 

frtce  is  wrinkletl,  and  th*'  tips  of  t;  fJ 

toes  hiive  di^pp  ifurrowa  wUnin,  pnx      ■  i  iii 

means.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sunken,  and  !»**  • 
dark-bluish  black  ring  found  the  orbita.  The  <t»- 
mtictiva  IS  r----"-^--i  --'^'  -^.k. ■■'•■' I  '^'ui  has  a  giwav 
f u  8i«--H  li*  1  s  y  cojitiac*iO. 

the  leudori>  ■  n  ibe  extran- 

Ititfs;  the  hai5<iH  liu-  hnnly  ^-liii'-li^'il^  irquimtg  «a 
effort  iu ci|3eit ihem.  Tongiie covfrini  wwh  a  inimn 
slimy  coat ;  mucous  membrane  ot  tin.'  month  cov- 
ered with  an  adheajve  inucua^uvula,  lansiK  tod 
pharyni  covered  with  gmriulations.  hh  m  hlt^'Wias 
the  base  of  the  ton^e  «'^  i-  — ..>--.  *^fj 
in  *i2e  from  that  of  a  p'  >  \ 

and  are  probabjy  the  tw.  >  \^ 

inflrunnmtion.  They  coutoiu  a  yelbw  pui  of. 
than  ordinary  consistence.  CEsopltagua  edr 
ted.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  itoinacli 
thickened,  and  is  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  or  ti 
bnawniflb  yellow,  with  mi^iti*  of  fm*%em,  hh  if  fTina 
recent  i nflri I !  '   '  '  '  '*•" 

liule  rooo'  f 

half  a  pen,  :  n 

tain  a  linuuf  piii>.  Wt:  i,  i» 

idea  in  mtve  in  stances  *ve 

firat  di*cov  ered  tl  it  m.    A ,...,.,,.-  .  i n 

very  common  in  the  wholt^  irack  o!  m- 

but  did  not  find  them  ao  fi^  ,  <  ihv 


.  .'-ly 


ttlM 
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may  be  ffiven  every  three  or  four  hours,  and, 
if  tMistea  with  some  gentle  laxative  occasion- 
ally, as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  castor-oil,  or  the 


stomach.  These  vesicles  are  probably  mucous  fol- 
licles altered  by  inflammatory  action.  Stomach 
and  intestines  are  filled  with  a  turbid  li(iuid  like 
rice-water,  with  little  flocculi  of  a  white  mem- 
branoos  substance  floating  in  it.  The  fluid  in  the 
intestines  is  coloured  more  or  less  by  fcecal  matter 
and  bile. 

**  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  enlarged  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  been  protracted  into  the 
typhoid  state.  The  glands  of^  Brenner  are  often 
in  these  cases  rendered  visible,  are  large  as  pepper- 
corns, and  have  black  points  at  their  centres. 
Valvule  connivences  of  the  duodenum,  flaccid, 
thickened,  and  swollen — covered  with  the  little 
vesicles  before  mentioned— more  rarely  they  are 
ulcerated.  Peritoneum  dry,  adhesive  to  the  touch, 
and  has  a  shining  opaline  lustre.  The  bile-ducts 
are  often  thickei^d,  but  are  generally  oji^n.  Liver 
drv;  gall-bladder  filled  with  a  brownish  liquid 
Me.  Spleen  small,  flaccid.  Heart  large,  flaccid, 
•oft,  easily  torn  by  the  Angers— contains  blood  in 
all  its  cavities.  The  blood  is  imperfectly  coagu- 
lated* resembling  thick  molasses.  It  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  and  gives  it  a  dark  colour. 
The  blood  is  black,  or  venous  blood,  in  both  ven- 
tiicles  and  auricles.  The  pulmonary  veins  contain 
€Uts  of  vdiow  coagulated  lymphs  tremulous  like 
/cUy.  Mr.  Wagner  considers  this  a  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon. The  stale  of  the  blood  is  Uke  that  I 
have  observed  in  persons  dead  of  diabetes  mellitus. 
b  it  not  the  eflfect  of  a  drain  qf  serum  from  the 
blood  during  the  vomiting  in  cholera,  and  by  urine 
in  diabetes! 

^  In  the  organs  of  respiration  we  find  the  tra- 
chea containing  frothy  mucus  of  a  brown  colour. 
Vocal  cords  of  the  larynx  flaccid,  sometimes 
thickened  Mucous  membrane  of  larynx  some- 
times red  and  congested.  Lungs  somewhat  con- 
tracted in  volume,  are  tough  and  leathery  to  the 
feel,  but  crepitate  aoetf,  and  never  contain  tubercles. 
Kidneys  have  the  veins  full  of  uncoagulatcd  blood. 
Bladder  firmly  contracted  in  a  small  mass  beneath 
the  pubes.  It  is  ^nerally  empty,  or  contains  a 
dracnm  of  opaque  hquid.  Brain  nas  the  sinuses  en- 
gorged with  uncoagulated  black  blood.  The  cer- 
ebral mass  firm,  tough,  and  dry.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  was  of  a  long  duration  before  death, 
we  found  the  brain  congcuBted.  This  was  pecuhar 
to  the  tifphoid  state.  Medulla  oblongata  firmer 
than  ordmary,  and  contracted  in  volume.  Medulla 
spinalis  congested  with  blood  from  gravitation 
•her  death.  Semilunar  ganglion  was  found  some- 
ttmes  enlarged,  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  some- 
times softer  than  natural :  the  state  of  this  gan- 
gboD,  however,  varied  so  much,  that  I  can  give  no 
precise  account  of  its  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  ob- 
vious the  changes  of  colour  in  this  ganglion  might 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood.  But  little  is  known  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  we  have  no 
data  on  which  to  found  our  comparisons — ^hence 
it  is  diffioult  to  say  what  part  their  lesion  might 
have  performed  in  the  cholera.'* 


For  farther  interesting  views  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances of  cholera,  see  Cases  of  Cholera  col- 
lected at  Paris,  in  April,  1832,  in  the  wards  of 


MM.  Andial  and  Louis,  at  the  Hospital  La  Piti^, 
by  James  Jackson,  jun.,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith, 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  methods  of  treatment  pursued  by  practi- 
tioDers  in  the  United  States,  difier  as  much  as 
thai*'  nathological  views  of  the  nature  and  charac- 


eflfervescing  saUne  mixture,  this  medicine  will 
soon  restore  to  the  fecal  evacuations  their 
healthy  quality. 


ter  of  this  malady.  The  early  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease  has  been 
urged  by  many,  and  some  have  recommended  it 
even  in  the  collapsed  state  :  others  proscribe 
bloodletting  altogether  :  there  is  probably  error 
in  both  these  extremes.  Dr.  Ferris  found  the  lan- 
cet an  admirable  aid  in  many  cases  of  the  fonning 
stages  of  this  complaint  in  1834.  A  very  eminent 
physician  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Cartwright,  tells  us 
that  he  used  freely  calomel,  camphire,  and  cay- 
enne pepper  with  great  success :  ne  also  states, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  bleeding,  if  there  was 
local  distress  in  the  head. — (See  Additional  Obser- 
vations, &c.,  Natchez,  1833.) 

In  short,  the  opinions  of  American  physicians 
on  the  subject  of  bloodletting  correspond  wiUi 
those  expressed  in  the  late  Croonian  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Roupell  of  London.  Speaking 
on  this  subject  in  general  terms,  he  remarks, 
"  Venesection,  of  all  remedies  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended in  cholera,  is  that  which  is  most  con- 
fidently spoken  of,  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  authorities.  Sure,  in  common  with  other 
remedies,  bleeding  is  said  to  have  had  its  failures.** 

In  regard  to  the  further  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease Dr.  Francis  remarks,  **  You  may  distinctly 
observe  three  stages  in  the  complaint :  first,  that 
which  embraces  the  forming  or  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  I  have  already  stat^;  more 
or  less  of  these  will  invade  every  subject,  and 
they  will  vary  in  force  in  different  individuals, 
and  be  modified  by  accidental  circumstances. 
The  second  sta^  constitutes  that  period  when 
the  disorder  is  further  advanced,  when  the  vis- 
ceral congestion  has  taken  place,  accompanied 
perhaps  by  spasms,  oppression  of  the  itltellectual 
faculties,  and  a  tardy  circulation.  The  third  and 
last  stage  is  that  of  collapse,  frequently,  alas  !  the 
fatal  stage.  Accordingly,  therefore,  as  our  means 
of  relief  are  applied  to  these  different  stages,  will 
they  more  or  less  differ.  In  the  first  or  forming 
stage,  attention  to  the  primae  vis,  relieving  the 
bowels  of  their  wonted  crudities,  and  adjusting 
the  common  functions  of  the  system,  are  the  olv 
jects  to  be  fiilfilled.  A  dose  of  castor-oil,  repeated 
perhaps,  the  administration  of  the  common  ecco- 
protic  mixture  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  mint- 
water,  or  a  liberal  dose  of  calomel  with  a  few 
ffrains  of  aloes,  or  jalap  and  crem.  tart,  may  suffice. 
Hundreds  of  cases,  in  the  incipient  form  of  cholera, 
have  by  these  means  been  arrested ;  and  we  are 
further  to  remember,  how  essential  it  is  that  the 
feculent  discharges  should  be  restored  to  their  or- 
dinary natural  character.  In  the  second  stage, 
that  of  congestive  formation,  while  we  attend  to 
the  condition  of  the  primas  vis,  let  us  not  forget 
the  importance  of  bloodlettinj;,  the  internal  use 
of  calomel,  blended  at  times  with  very  small  doses 
of  opium,  when  irritability  of  the  stomach,  a 
tendency  to  spasm,  or  other  morbid  symptoms, 
point  out  the  combination,  the  application  of  blis- 
ters to  the  abdomen,  or  sinapisms  largely  applied 
over  the  epigastric  region ;  tepid  fomentations  up 
the  bowels,  by  means  of  enemata  of  water,  cat- 
nip tea,  &c. ;  the  free  use  of  frictions  of  a  stim- 
ulating nature,  renewed  again  and  again,  to  re- 
store the  harmony  of  the  circulation,  diminish 
coma,  and  relieve  the  labouring  viscera.  In  the 
third  stage,  that  of  collapse,  all  our  eflforts  will 
too  often  prove  unavailing.  Yet  the  success  which 
has  resulted,  in  numerous  instances,  even  in  so 
discouraging  a  state,  justifies  the  physician  in  as- 
siduous perseverance.    Some  prescnbers,  even  in 
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Tuo  ftjicn,  hownver,  whatever  ire^ment  be 
pursued,  the  Teaction  m  either  incomplete^  or 
brings  on  inflamm&tion  at  various  poiots  or  the 
By  stem,  le&dLiie  ta  n  fatal  resalt,  either  in  it« 
ttcuie  or  chronic  form.  Heoce,  a«  Cnivejilner 
remarki^  the  prtidiifice  of  employing  intefnaj 
mimuUiitB  and  emetics  with  moderatioti.  In 
other  instatiees  the  patient  dies  in  a  comatOAo 
or  typhoid  state,  and  numerous  are  the  practi- 
tioners who  have  repented  of  having  exhibited 
opium  too  freeljf  in  the  cold  stage.  Thi*  epe- 
ciea  of  cholera  is  not  eiempt  from  peril  even  in 
the  period  of  convalesce  nee,  and  after  the  pa* 
tienl  has  got  ih rough  the  cold  and  febnle  stages, 
he  frequenLly  falls  a  victim  to  tho  slightest 
error  of  rogimjen.* 

this  state,  hav«  recotuae  to  Ihe  luncet ;  if  blood 
itat)  he  drawn  from  the  arm,  this  is  n  reason  for 
|^ersi*tuig  irv  the  attempt :  m  despite  of  the  most 
dislipurtemng  prospects,  by  locai  hot  bathing,  or 
by  frictions^  the  blood  has  at  length  flowed,  the 
pulse  rekjcedi  the  hctart  been  relieved,  and  the 
Circulation  restored.  But  Ihii  happy  event  ii  of 
rare  occurrence ;  the  cerebral  coDfication,  the  ab- 
domuial  Alness  nnd  tension,  and  perhaps  pun, 
upon  pressure,  now  call  in,  as  proper  auxiUanes, 
feeching,  cupping*  followed  by  the  ei^tefiaive  ap- 
plication of  mustard  and  vine|ar  cataplasma  to 
the  bowels  and  feet,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the 
fpetj  aiino$t  on  remitting  efforts  m  excitmg:  the 
surface,,  by  frictions  with  warm  Jiarmel  or  the  flleah^ 
brush :  and  among  the  Jmiments  now  most  em- 
jttoyiid,  are  the  two  foljowmg— equal  pads  of 
hmitjdy,  camphorated  spirir^.  and  cayenne  pepper ; 
i)t  lipiTiLs  of  turpentine,  camphorated  spirits,  and 
t'ayenne  J>ept*er :  the  bo'ly  in  general^  and  the  impe* 
nor  and  inferior  eitrernities,  are  to  feel  the  effects 
of  a  free  attntiort  w,th  the  liniment,  rt?newed  at 
ibort  internals :  some  use  hot  vine^r  and  cay- 
enne pepper— 01  hers  freely  aq.  am.  Dr,  Roe,  Qi 
the  Greenwich  hospital,  instead  of  these  means, 
employs  verv  generaUy,  mefcutjal  ointment,  with 
camphor  and  cayenne  pepper.  The  prescription 
ts  aa  follows:  Ung.  mercur,  one  pound;  pulr. 
eetpsic.  ann.  fo^r  ounces ;  camphire  eight  ouncsa. 
He  rarely  uses  internal  remedje4 

**  As  s  means  of  qmicklv  rousing  the  cold  sur- 
face, and  acting  on  the  ueserted  capillaries ,  Dr. 
[Jeksy  uses,  and,  l  am  informed,  with  hnupy  effect, 
equal  parU  of  cayenne  pepper  and  carnphim  ;  and 
lardt  mended  with  a  moJerate  quantity  of  man- 
atic  acid^  aa  a  nibefacieul,  is  reported  to  be  v«;?ry 
nipid  in  lU  action.  The  sciuai  caul^^ry  has  been 
appbed,  and  aottio  hftvt*  had  ihe  temerity  to  make 
use  of  enemata  of  tobacco.  1  do  not  ibink  that 
ihie  xnhte  haa  been  placed  upon  the  uaf?of  copiouE 
iiilt^stin!il  injection*  of  warm  water,  with  or  with- 
i/ut  salt,  in  the  diJTerent  Btages  of  the  diseaae.  J 
have  tifled  most  freely,  in  the  collapsed  atage,  ihe 
linmient  of  turjifnime.  camphire,  and  tincture  of 
CAiXftCMin,  wmeinncs  with  cajepnt  oil,  tincture 
of  flies,  &c.  and  m  seveml  appalling  cases  m  this 
stage,  with  entire  sycceas- 

"  Some  of  our  physicians,  inibucd  with  the 
Brous^ian  doctrines  of  disease,  urge,  as  the  most 
alKcieni  cnrc+  the  liberal  opphcation  of  leeches, 
and  the  internal  use  of  ice.  Thf?  appHcution  of 
leeehcs,  either  to  the  head  or  to  the  iibdonicn,  or 
to  both,  provided  their  employment  be  ttmely, 
must  be  beneficial »  and  ice,  in  amall  quantities, 
repeatedly  taken  m  the  maimer  of  pjlh,  has  in  a 
atunber  of  nstancea  allayed  ver^  irriliihle  itnm^ 
Mill,  and  proved  aslutary  m  dimmwhmg  that  in- 
ordinate burning  and  thirst  which  some  patirjiia 


GENUS  X. 

ENTEROLITHirS. 

INTESTINAI^  OR  GASTfiO^iNTESTlNAl, 

CONCRETIONS. 

STONY  OOKCRETtOWS  IN'  THE  STOHACtl  OH  ITfTEI- 
TJNJ.L    CA^AL. 

WHATBTRBbo  ihc  dcgiee  of  merit  or  demerti 
that  belongs  to  this  genus,  the  author  pusfiifrlt 
he  must  take  to  his  own  share  ;  since,  so  fir 
as  he  knows,  it  is  yet  new  to  the  domaini  of 
nosology. 

In  treating  of  the  genus  coFHn^^^^i'i  w* 
had  oceaiion  to  observe,  that  the  ,       ' 

under  circunistancos  there  eiplr^-  nr       i 

at  times  indmated,  shnvelkd,  and  broken  thvm      < 


stiffer.  But  thift  practice,  howc^  cr,  is  not  nm* 
getic  enough,  and  I  apprehend  few  4«vere  cases  ail 
cholera,  much  lesa  ihose  of  approaching  eolbpi, 
have  been  cured  by  it. 

"  Ther%iaa  stale  of  reaction  which  oocun  in 
some  ioBtances,**  adds  Dr.  F.,  '^when  the  pitkot 
stirvivea  the  collapsod  stage,  which  itioeh  nttm 
hies  a  depresaed,  continued  fever  '.  ihtf  eeni«,  iIm 
aufluaed  coiintenaitce,  the  slight  febrile  hf«t  Ni* 
lessticss,  pulse,  &e,  sufficiently  desi^nl*  it  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  treatment  In  Hits  conast^ 
utive  fever,  which  is  often  p^eate*!  vahtm  mitf' 
nal  stimuh  have  betm  injudiciously  used,  bloiid- 
lettmg  or  cuoping  msy  l>e  advantapHiusJfr  fii^ 
ployed  :  the  alvme  excretions  are  to  be  tii| 
which  are  often  flBormous  in  quanttiyf  aiid 
sive,  and  the  cane  subjected  lo  the  epoimoti  pnii^ 
cipi«^3  of  cure,  fn  this  sequela  thflre  ltfl«tJ  ^ 
bility,  which  will  often  continue  tan  or  l^ttam 
days,*' 

When  speaking  of  the  treatment  hv  iniM'tinc 
saline  solutions  into  the  veina,  Dr  ^'— - -■  -r" 
marks,  *•  Of  about  forty -two  aabjer  ^i 

OUT  pmeti  tioners  ha v  e  had  recouiae  i  ■  d 

of  treatment,  four  on!  v.  aa  far  as  I  c  i  r 

been  thereby  aaved.     Two  of  thejse  i 

perimcnts  were  made  in  the  Crosby -ii^  _  .  ^..^i 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Rhinelander,  whnris  I  W 
heve,  thirteen  cases  have  been  tried,  tn  ibe  fini 
successful  one  forty  ouncea  were  injected,  of  a 
solution  compo9e<l  of  the  caHm^vate  of  snida  fOt 
drachm,  of  muriate  of  aoda  two  dmctim*.  dii- 
solved  m  siiE  pints  of  water.  The  f  ■ 
female,  in  the  collapsed  state.     In  t 

cessful  case,  a  female,  in  like  hopt-iL ., ;. 

had  a  similar  injection,  to  the  eitent  u(  uttp  ni:i) 
dred  and  five  ounces.  The  largest  qujtnhtv  <^f  th<r 
salme  injection  that  has  aayel  lieen  i>.  h 

Dr.  Dppevre,  by  *hom  the  two  fint 
rncnts  were  maVje,  waa  three  btmdr^  ^ 

two  ounces.    The  injection  was  inir 
peraturc  of  blood  warmth,  or  raiht  -i 

introduced  into  the  m*^irtn  cephalui  ^. ,..  i  .uui 
the  examples  which  I  have  seen  of  ihiM  prac^tjer. 
1  should  deem  it  justifiable  only  in  thuriirems 
imttaiicea  of  rcdlspae,  when  every  other  prospect 
of  cure  WBs  l(.>flt.  In  such  ioiiorn  rCTidititm  tbr 
saline  iiih  ■  uoh?.  jitp  fiilly  jiiftllfiQble.*' 

On  1'  r*f.  Vach^,  of  New-york,  T«rj 

prop!  J-  m  hit)  Jetter  to  \)t  Fmnot*,— 

(II  S.  iViiu  a:jiJ  .Mjrg,  Journal,  vol  i.  ^  "  '^] 
that  "Hhia  remedy  bp<:amc  s  powerf^  '  i 

a  s|jeedy  r^^^'.'^Trry,  "firnvided   the  su^l-     •  ■' 

lent  t'  '  riif!f^Htitnl]y  njit 

respoT'  iTipnn^.'* — h 

*  Cjt:        .^. -oine  very  ^udicioiji  ; 

tions  on  this  part  ol  the  aubjdCt.^'Anal.  t  i*^.  ■ 

hvr,  Hme.,  p.  aa. 
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i  eiTUiM  Mh  and  bnttons,  ab  hull  »»  tun- 
rut,  clay,  occftiionally  i^nieniiued  with  mucuA, 
M(?iigini}U8  matter.     Aad,  in  treating  of  cql- 
(  fwferprd  UJ  conci-etion*  of  a  sbll  bArder 
C-,  ttiid  of  a  *touy  app^4irRnce,  whkK, 
^     furmfd  tn  the  intestinal   cbaiiDel,   are 
rtpcmfided  of  other  malerialj  than  ihe  coor 
iurfil  pniicipleff  of  tt-cfJi, 
Ti  IS  for  Ute  piirpoae  of  mcludmg  subfltancea 
of  ihi*  kind,  and  which  are  of  verj  difiereot 
de>KrriptionA,  thai  the  pre^nt  gcniia  ha«  been 
dfitisoii,  whose  name,   KNtRROLiTuust  or  iK- 
TB«TtiC4.t  coifca£fioitf0,  tuificieiitly  imlica^tea  a 
eomuieheimve  acope, 

We  have,  mde^,  on  Tarioua  oceajioua,  bad 
to  m^e  a  cA«tial  glance  iit  thii  iubjeet  before ; 
and  we  have  pArticubrly  observed,  that  atino«t 
«li  amtfi.ila  are  endued  with  a  power  of  sepur- 
or   sef  feting  lime  and  other  earths  from 
lood  for    particular  purposes,   as  that  of 
ing  «  ah  ell-cove  ring  ui  insects  and  worm»» 
of  giving  hardneis  to  the  bones  in  all  other 
iiila.     Under  a  morbid  action  of  single  Or* 
i-t   OT  of  thei  fty«tem  generally »  this  spcfeLion 
\      m  ati  undue  abundance,  and 
o  carities  whcfte  its  accumu- 
......    .,  T'^^-^ihzation   must    be   attended 

th  mujchjef.  Such*  at  times,  i*  the  caae  in 
!Ci  to  the  ilum^h  and  intestines.  But, 
idcntly  of  concretions  derived  frotn  this 
jf  Via  often  meet  with  others,  producod 
lif  jui  a|fgJuti  nation  or  eryiullization  of  sub- 
itaiicas  which  are  contained  in  tho  aliment, 
az»d  which,  not  unfrequently,  give  immediate 
proof  of  their  origin  by  the  aromatic  taste, 
i«ll,  or  other  qualities  which  they  eihibiL 
ere  is  al«o  a  third  a^pecies  of  concretioar 
lioftttily  to  be  traced  in  the  alvine  channel, 
of  n.  harder  or  softer  structure*  and  of  a  aeta- 
ceout  or  saponaceous  foeh  which  consisK  of 
focett,  or  the  refuse  matter  of  the  chyle,  more 
Ot  k«ft  comhijiAd  with  oil  or  mucus,  and  »ome> 
limos    conslsticg  almost  ejitirely  of  tlie  two 

As  the  iubjecl  has  been  never  before  pur- 
-  ]  with  a  view  to  any  ehtical  examination  or 
emMic  arrangement  of  the  tribes  of  sub- 
nces  thfil  appertain  to  it,  we  hsve  not  yet 
rtiftpa  arrjvtid  At  a  knowledge  of  all  their  dtf* 
'rent  forms  or  combirmtioti*,  oa  o\et  with  in  the 
ixiteatines  of  man,  or  the  animals  of  (he  mata- 
malian  elaast  to  which  man  is  degraded  by  Lin- 
us ;  bat  we  may  at  least  venture  upon  the 
folbwing,  each  of  which  wiU  lumish  a 
tinet  speeies ; — 

L  Eutefolithus  Besoardus.   Bezoar. 

^—  Cateulus.      Intestinal  Calculus. 
Scyhalum.    Scybalam.* 


SPECIES  I. 


^jm«ll, 
^^Vhere 


L  *  Isiieatinil  concretions,  m  relation  to  their  orj- 
»..  »^  tliTided  mto  three  Jtinda.    The  first 
■f  d  m  Ihe  alimentary  cwial,  but  pass 
otne  other  part,  as  the  hvcr  or  Ball- 
■  undergo  mptc  m  less  modilica- 
I  are  outjr  partly  jfontkod  tn  ihe 

^BFi  •  .   they  have  a  nuoleus,   Msviallv 

■omeihiiif  tiiat  lia«  been  ftwallowetl,  ronntf  which 
a  certam  namber  of  pnnf  iples  eon  tamed  in  that 


ENTEROLITHUS  BEZOARDUS. 
•      BBZOAR. 

FOtiNn  [jt    coKOEXTRtc  L4rKai,  CLoaaLT    A»- 

OLUTtN4TBn  0&    CmYSTkhhlZ^H  \   €^PA91*S  OP 

A  ¥tSB  f  oi.Jsa ;   rBie42uajrrLir   wtm  a  its> 

TALUC    LOtTlB    ON    TBK    StfSrACK     Of     MaCU 
LJ^tUlt^   Ann  An  ACCtnaKTAL  HUCLfcOS  IN  TWii 

cxntHS ;  or  A  srHEaoiOAi*  riuuai  ^  cmir lt 

CONaiSTiNO  or  TEGKTAai.£  MATTaa. 

Brsoire^vs,  or  be^oar,  ia  derived  from  the 
Persian  compound  faiii^zehtr,  or  Fad-jeKr^ 
corrupted  into  bed^hr,  and  be^oar  Liter- 
ally ttan&lated,  it  is  depdUn*  ventnum,  and  con- 
sequently a  direct  itynonyme  with  the  Greek 
temn  alexipharmtc. 

It  is  found  occasionally  ill  the  siomach  of 
»oine  of  the  camel  tribes,  but  tnof«  frequently 
in  that  of  the  smaller  rumiuating  quadrupeds, 
as  the  goat,  and  two  or  tliree  species  of  the 
antelope  genus,  as  the  chamois^  or  wUd-goai, 
as  it  is  sometimes  mcorrectly  called,  (iht  antt^ 
hpe  mjncapra,  of  linnaius),  and  eapecislly  that 
beautiful  and  elegant  animal,  the  gazhai  (#»- 
ttlope  go^trtlm  Linn.),  the  tzebi  (,*3^)  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  or  rot  of  our  Bihlr  versiotts. 

The  bexoar  was  foTinerly  employed  as  a 
febrifuge  and  aiexipbarmie  in  medicine,  and 
worn  as  an  amulet  by  the  superstitious,  who 
have  sotnetimea  purchased  a  iingle  one  from 
th&  east  ait  six  thousand  hvres  when  ^ery  Ane, 
and  hired  them  in  Holland  and  Portugal,  on 
particular  occasions,  at  a  ducat  a  day. 

It  is  not  quite  satisfaciotdy  ascertained,  thai 
thifl  species  has  ever  been  found  in  the  human 
stomach  \  we  have,  indeed,   assertions  to   thi» 


tube  accumulate  and  crystalliKe.  The  third  urs 
entirely  produced  in  the  alimentary  canal  ittelf 
To  the  hrst  kind  must  be  referred  the  catcuhii 
found  by  nr.  Marcet  in  the  rectum  of  a  child 
which  bad  an  jmperf urate  imua,  hut  between 
wboae  rectum  and  bladder  an  open  communica- 
uon  ejdsted.  The  foreign  hodv  consisted  princi> 
pally  of  phosphate  of  lixue  and  the  ammonjacn^ 
maenesian  phoaphabe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  composition  of 
intestinal  concretions,  the  iTnLariE,in  ariaing  from 
them  is  apt  to  bring  on  eructations,  frequent  vom- 
ttmf ,  conrtani  pain  and  oppression  about  the  pr9- 
cordia,  loss  of  appetite,  conetipfttion,  and  almoA 
totjil  loss  of  sleep ;  and  a  gradual  impairment  of 
the  health.  In  i»nie  instances  diarrhcea  ptevathi  t 
the  result  may  even  prove  fialai  One  remarkable 
cjise  of  this  Kind  is  cm  record,  where,  after  the 
death  of  a  patient,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  a  cal- 
eutout  concretion  wa*  detected  at  the  union  of  the 
aacendm^  and  tmnsrerse  {lOrtions  of  the  colon. 
It  was  su:  inches  long;  weighed  twelve  Ottnres 
and  a  half  j  was  enveloped  m  mucus ;  ai*d  con- 
siFted  of  three  fra^nents  articiilsted,  a*  it  were, 
with  one  another.  A  hard  tumour  was  felt  in  the 
right  hypochondnum  while  the  boy  live^i  but  it 
wassupiHJsed  to  be  the  liver,— (See  Edin,  Med.  and 
Hiirgical  Journal,  July,  1S25.)  The  bad  tryntptotna 
oeeasumod  by  inlestirial  ooncretioiis  rnay  contmifo 
until  the  fortign  bodies  are  eapellerL  In  ceitaiti 
case*,  Iba  eomplaiota  produced  bv  them  are 
ascfibobla  lo  the  manner  m  which  they  mectjan- 
ically  bloek  up  the  pylorus  or  the  inteslmeS'— Kb, 
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effect  in  "Vtitimn  forei^  miaccllatiies,*  and  I 
haTfi  hence  mtroduced  it  into  ihe  present  jilnce, 
But  It  does  not  often  appear  thaMhe  subatances 
Teferred  lo  were  examined  with  aurtkient  atten- 
tjon,  while  the  auttiors  seem  to  have  ujied  the 
term  \wzom  in  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  tense. 
In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Annates  de  Chi- 
mie,  however,  the  analysis  &eem9  to  have  been 
icientifically  conducted,  ll  was  made  hy  M. 
H-  Bracconott  fiom  a  quantity  of  coricrete  ma- 
terj*k  voided  by  a  female  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Champior>T  of  Bar-lr  duc^  which  were  found 
lo  he  genuitie  beaoara.^^aiwt/ejf  de  Chimie^ 
Uim.  XT.) 

The  bcMiar^  as  already  obfienred,  is  chiefly 
pbt^ned  from  the  stomach  of  the  smaller  tu- 
minating  animal b,  whose  fixid,  frora  the  com- 
plciity  of  the  organ,  Ues  for  fl  loti^  time  quies- 
cent m  a  state  of  euhaction,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  give  forth  the  whole  of  its  jujces  under  cir- 
catiutances  that  afford  them  a  nrach  easier 
opportunity  of  agglutinating  or  cryt^taUiziogthan 
jn  many  other  anioials.  In  the  goat  kind,  theae 
coticretions  are  callt^d  iE<gagropda3  -  a  Greek 
term^  signifying  mountain-goat  balls.  They  are 
of  different  sizes  ami  figures,  the  last  being 
chie%  determined  bj  ihe  nature  of  the  nu^ 
cteut,  which,  in  different  indJTiduais,  is  marca- 
iite,  tak^  i^intt  graved  itraw,  glsaa,  seeds  of 
plants,  Ac.  In  colour  they  are  white,  yeUow, 
or  brownish ;  'that  of  the  gasebal  is  greei^ish 
blue ;  and,  when  recent,  highly  aromatic,  from 
the  odour  of  the  platita  on  which  the  animal 
feeds.  TTie  moitt  singnlar  circunistance  be* 
longing  to  them  J  i»  llie  hromte  or  metdUc  lus- 
tTc  that  apjwars  on  the  surface  of  the  different 
laycrSf  and  docs  not  strike  deeper  thsfi  the  Aur- 
face.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  a  property 
peculiar  to  the  western  bezosr,  and  seldom  or 
never  to  be  found  In  those  of  tli^  east}  which 
•f«  often  of  as  beautiful  a  glossy  white  as  ivory. 
Daubenton  ascribes  the  gdfe  appearance  to  a 
vegetable  die,  filed  by  the  tartaric  acid  of  the 
plants  in  which  the  die  eustft;  and  observes^ 
that  he  has  remarked  a  Uke  appearance  on  the 
grj tiding  teeth  of  many  of  the  ruminating  tribes. 
A  fffW  of  them  rattle  on  being  shaken,  the 
nucleus  having  contracted  and  become  loo^e. 
La  Fosse  (Court  d*HipptaiTtqU£^  p.  158)  as- 
serts, that  he  has  occasionally  met  with  genuine 
beicoara  or  a-^gropila;  m  the  stomach  of  the 
horse  :  and  aimdar  concreiion*  leem  at  limes 
lo  be  formed  out  of  the  animal  body,  aa  tuber- 
cles to  the  roots  or  other  parts  of  certain 
plants ;  ftir  Fourcroy  affirms,  that,  in  the  cab- 
met  of  Juissien,  ho  was  shown  some  euiiooe 
beitoarv  of  the  oriental  appearance,  while  or 
yellowish,  ^tos^y  as  ivory,  and  of  a  spheroidal 
figure,  which  were  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
eoooa. 

F*^m  the  eupposed  value  of  beioari  in  med- 
icine, thev  were  at  one  time  imitated,  and  the 
false  sold  as  genuine.  These  supftosititioua 
ilones,  according  to  Bomare,  w«re  compounded 
of  lobsters*  clawa  and  oyster  shellji,    levigated 

•  Samml.  Med,  Wshmrfhm,  b.  ti„  p.  418.  Ferri, 
Dalcfia  de  Minerva  1696^ 


0T»  porphyry,  made  into  a  past*  with  musk  acd 
amhea-gris/tnd  formed  into  balls  of  the  shsp* 
of  bezoara  ;  and,  where  the  metallic  lines  wurs 
aimed  at,  afterward  rolled  on  gold  leaf.  Tb» 
pterres  de  Goa,  or  de  Malacca,  as  they  wefe 
called »  were,  at  least  generally,  factJiiou*  jg^^ 
xosrs  of  this  kind  ;  and  iheir  ^pttriousnest  '^^^f 
capuhk  of  proof,  by  drawmg  a  Ime  witii  thJHH 
on  a  piece  of  pper  previously  rubbed  over  w;^^ 
ceruse-,  chalk,  or  lime  ;  the  line  of  the  f*n«in* 
bezoar  turns  greenish,  or  of  an  olivt*  yellow ; 
that  of  the  factitious  remains  unaltpred-  Thf 
imposition,  however^  seems  to  have  been  terj 
uriscientifiCj  as  formed  principally  of  eirtJii. 
instead  of  being  elaborated  from  crysiaMict^ 
vegetable  juices,  which  produce  this  chingt  of 
colour 


SPECIES  IL 

ENTEHOLITHUS  OALCVUIS, 

INTESTINAL  CALCULUS. 

HADUtlNO  riZOM  k  COilMOK  CE?CTKK,  Oft  rOi]ti» 

iff  co>scfcNTaici  LArERs  ;   mostly  with  *k 

ACICI0ENTAIi  IfeCL«f7B  ;  HOVB  OR  LKSS  rtM 
ROUi  ;  SPHIROII^AL  on  OBLOKa  ;  AOMlTTTNa 
AN  IMfaftrSCf  POLISH  ;  COMPOSRZf  CBiWLt 
OF  lEA&THS  AND  ANIMAL  HATTEK. 

This  species  is  by  no  means  unfrequentlf 
found  in  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  but 
far  oflener,  as  reniarked  above,  in  the  digcativr 
channel  of  other  animals,  and  particularly  m 
the  larger  ruminating  qiiodrnpeds,  or  llioi;e  vn\!h 
a  long  compHcated  digestive  orgun,  whrrn  th< 
food,  as  in  the  formntiou  of  the  hexoart.  i« 
slowly  carried  forward  ;  and  in  tafdy  draught- 
horses,  particularly  those  of  millers,  that  an 
fed 'largely,  on  bran,  which  seems  to  vicld  t 
ready  l>asis  for  ibea^  concretions,*  tn  Di 
Wataon*s  case,  tlie  diae^ise  had  existtnl  loi 
years  :  the  animitl  died,  aged  twenty *two^  nnsx 
foaling  ;  hut  gave  no  sign  of  pain  or  inconYrni' 
ence  till  three  months  before  her  death.  Thi 
calculus  weighed  I5ib,  ISoz. ;  average  dfaaie* 
ter  8^  inches  by  S  inches. 

When  chymically  analyned,  they  aw  chi*^ 
found  to  consist  of  a  triple  or  ami'.  lij* 

nesian  phoiiphate,  like  the  earthy  .id 

calculi  of  the  human  bladder  ;  tb  f 

ficult  to  conceive  from  what  ^m^r 
nesia  i*  obtained.    In  the  case  of  rr 
some  portion  of  this  earth  may  jieftmps  \tr  d«*- 
rived  from  the  bran,  in  which  it  is  always  to  be 
traced  ;  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  with  rfi»* 
flpect  to  other  animals.     Tlie  fijrure,  whatnrer 

be  the  siite  of  the  calculus,  i«  — -.n-    -  - U|. 

oncept  where  broken  tuto  :-  ■<*: 

the  matter  is  deposited  for  i  :  m 

the  former  apecifs,  upon  a  nucleus  o|  tvmu  ton 
or  other  ;  a«  a  small  piece  of  flint,  en  iron  nad, 
a  seed  or  husk,  a  piece  of  hay  ot  straw,  a  bit 
of  bone,  with  blood  orij^inally  cITuslhI  round  H 
{Lattgi^r^  tn  Mim,  dc  VAead  Rojf&it  tU  Mid, 
L  i)  i  the  structure  some  Limes  ridialing  from 


•Pfiil  Tmn3.,«iv.,  l705tThOfe»hv.   Id., 
ITW,  Bailey.    Id.,  il\iii„  1745,  WatMJn. 
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such  common  centre  to  the  surface,  and  some- 
times evincing  distinct  plates,  more  or  less  united 
to  each  other.*  In  tne  human  subject,  these 
calculi  Tary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
filbert,  chestnut,  or  hen's  effff,  and  are  often  still 
larger,  t  In  the  case  of  Mamret  Lawer  (re- 
lated under  Colica etmslipata  {Ut  supra^  p.  124), 
they  were  usually  of  the  two  former  sizes,  and 
appear  to  have  been  formed  in  great  abundance, 
Mul  with  wonderful  facility ;  for  her  abdomen, 
upon  pressing  it,  often  rattled,  from  the  quantity 
it  contained,  with  the  sound  of  a  bag  of  marbles. 
Many  of  these  were  rough  and  sharp-pointed  at 
the  edge,  evidently  fragments  or  nodules  of 
larger  concretions,  and  gave  great  pain  in  the 
rejection,  whether  above  or  below,  for  they 
were  discharged  both  ways.  The  larger-sized 
weighed  rather  more  than  two  drachms ;  and 
Dr.  Konig,  who  relates  the  case,  calculated  that 
the  whole  that  were  discharged,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  could  not  amount  to 
less  than  6  lb.  avoiidupois.  In  a  case  related 
by  Mr.  Martineau  {Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii., 
1732-1723),  some  of  them,  much  larger  than  the 
preceding,  were  voided  per  anum,  by  a  poor 
woman  m  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  after 
having  suffered  from  colic  about  four  or  five 
days  :  jof  these,  the  largest,  8  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  6|  inches  in  length,  weighed  two 
ounces,  16  pennyweights,  and  12  grains.  In 
this  case,  ana  in  various  others,  the  calculi  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  intestines  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time  without  inconvenience ;  for 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  all  these 
should  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  In  another  case,  in  the  same  journal 
(Pha.  Trans.,  vol.  xli.,  1739-1741),  a  calculus 
of  this  kind  was  extracted  with  some  difficulty 
from  the  anus  by  the  surgeon  who  attended, 
which  weighed  eight  ounces  and  a  half,  and  was 
ten  inches  and  a  naif  in  circumference.  It  is 
described  as  **  a  hard,  unequal,  rag^d,  flinty 
stone,"  but  was  not  examined  chymically.  It 
had  been  in  the  pelvis,  and  neauy  of  its  full 
size,  for  several  years  before  its  extraction ;  for 
the  patient^s  stools  were  always  obtained  with 
difficulty ;  and  three  children,  which  she  had 
fuccessively  borne  in  the  three  preceding  years, 
were  all  marked  with  a  large  hollow  or  mdenta- 
tion  in  some  part  of  the  head ;  in  one  instance, 
of  sufficient  extent  to  hold  the  moiety  of  a  small 
orange. 

Other  examples,  however,  have  occurred,  both 
of  as  large  a  size,  and  of  as  firm  or  flinty  a 
crystallization.  Thus,  in  a  foreign  miscellany 
of  authority,  we  have  the  case  of  a  calculus 
discharged  by  the  anus  of  half  a  pound  weight 
{SamnU.  Med.  Wahm.,  band  ix.,  p.  231) ;  and 

*  A  female  child  svrallowed  a  pin,  which  was 
not  voided  from  the  bowels  till  she  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  its  head  and  one  half  of  the 
oUier  portion  of  it  was  found  enclosed  in  an  earthy 
concretion.— (North  American  Joum.,  1827.) — Ed. 

t  Those  of  considerable  dimensions  may  cause 
hard  swellings  in  some  of  the  abdominal  regions 
very  manifest  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  sight.— See  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  July,  1625 :  and 
Aitfaives  de  MMecine,  t.  ii.,  p.  148. 


M.  Daabal  has  published  a  full  account  of  frag- 
ments of  stony  calculi  (saxea  fragmenta)  evac- 
uated from  the  same  organ  (Viscursus  Academ- 
ieus  de  Esthera  Norra.,  Lund.,  1716,  8vo.) ;  as 
Sir  H.  Sloane  has  another  case,  in  which  the 
concretions  amounted  to  two  hundred.— {BircA. 
Hist.,  1686.) 

In  draught-hoises  and  oxen,  this  sp^ies  of 
calculus  is  generally  found  single  and  much 
larger,  and  often  of  little  inconvenience  for 
years.  They  vary  in  size  from  3  lb.  avoirdiuois 
to  10  or  12  Of  this  last  weight,  the  auUior 
once  met  with  an  instance  in  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hayward,  a  respectable  miller  of 
Brundoh,  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk;  and  Mr. 
Watson  gives  an  account  of  two  considerably 
heavier,  one  already  noticed,  an^  the  other 
weighing  191b.,  exclusive  of  the  outward  shell 
or  crust,  which  was  broken  off  in  several  pieces, 
with  a  circumference  of  28  inches.  Both  these 
were  laminated,  but  **  had  the  appearance  of  a 
pebble  ;  yet  the  specific  ^vity  was  much 
lighter,  the  first  weighing  m  water  not  more 
than  61b.  At  other  times,  the  crystallization 
is  more  like  that  of  gneiss,  or  of  grit-stone,  and 
almost  always  light  and  porous.  "♦ 

Occasionidly,  however,  this  species  is  found 
gregarious  instead  of  solitary.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
the  article  just  quoted,  mentions  a  case  of 
several  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  mare,  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  1746,  the  nucleus  of  two  of  which 
was  found  to  be  an  iron  nail.  And  by  turn- 
ing to  another  volume  of  the  same  journal 
(Pkil.  Trans.,  vol.  xliv.,  1746),  we  find  these 
calculi  described  by  Dr.  Bailey  (for  the  two 
articles  appear  to  relate  to  the  same  case)  as 
consisting  of  five  in  number,  of  dififerent  sizes, 
some  triangular,  and  resembling  a  horse-bean, 
of  an  olive  colour,  and  finely  polished;  and 
one  much  larger,  weighing  nearly  16  oz.  troy, 
and  measuring  12  inches  by  11. 

Several  of  Uiese  concretions,  we  have  observ- 
ed, had  the  appearance  of  crystallized  gneiss, 
or  of  grit-stone  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  partly  of  these  very  minerals  ;  for  it  is 
of  such  that  millstones  are  very  generally  com- 
posed ;  and  by  the  friction  they  are  perpetually 
undergoing,  there  can  oe  little  doubt  that  much 
of  the  miUdust,  intermixed  with  bran,  with 
which  millers*  horses  are  fed  so  largely,  is  de- 
rived from  the  powder  furnished  by  these  stones. 

In  man,  the  calculus  often  depends  upon  a 
like  accidental  origin ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
follows  upon  a  long,  free,  and  injudicious  use 
of  prepared  chalk,  magnesia,  or  other  calcareous 
earths,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  acidity  in 

♦  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  zxxiv.,  No.  398.  In  the 
centre  of  a  calculus  taken  from  a  horse,  and  con- 
sisting of  phosphate  of  lime,  MM.  Laugier  and 
Lassaigne  found  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  around 
which  the  earthy  matter  had  been  deposited.— See 
Andral,  Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii,  p.  166.  In  the  in- 
testines of  cows,  and  some  other  animals,  bails 
of  hair  are  common  enough.  They  lick  their  hairs, 
and  a  portion  of  these,  being  swallowed,  concrete 
into  hard  balls,  cemented  with  phosphate  of  lime 
and  mucus. — Ed. 
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die  itgniidL*  I  hive  knoivn  tliU  h^pprn  in 
many  4ysp«jHie  cuet;  And  ocm:^  nttc>n(tc<l  a  tjidj, 
who,  from  ihdMnif  cmui«t  lairaured  undei  a  mofct 
piiiiifal  oon«bp«tioni  till  «  Urge  maaa  of  wti^t 
jjmy  i>e  called  inlCBtintil  morur  was  rt-uiovcii 
Uy  a  icoop  from  the  ractum.  The  c^se  reUtpd 
by  Dr.  S  P^ilEgerald,  of  MoUingar,  wa*  appa^ 
reitUy  graced  by  a  |jkv  cau»e.  The  Ladj  had 
suHiefed  mi.i  lorttire  m  the  hypogastric  regioiti 
piirUculaSy  towards  the  back  atid  os  sac  rum,  for 
ft^tfeft  months  i  during  the  lafll  ihrce  of  which 
Khf'  could  not  teave  ber  bed,  except  for  tepid 
bathing*  which  iiflbfd«d  li^r  transient  ea««. 
Upon  the  rejection  of  in  emollient  anodyne 
elyiter,  the  ditch*rf«d.  with  it  a  large  h&rd  cal- 
I'flfeous  balli  of  an  oval  figifre,  weighing  eight 
ouncei  and  tliree  drachma,  eiceediiig  in  at^e  iun 
onliiiaiy  orange,  and  «o  solid  that  nothing  lesa 
than  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  could  break  it.  A 
total  liberation  from  pain  immediately  Totlowfldf 
and  the  patient  progressively  recovered,  t 

The  eurattva  pioceia  may  be  comprised  in  a 
few  words.  If  the  concretions  proceed  from 
an  idjudicioua  o»e  of  calcareovjs  or  mayneaian 
«arths,  both  the«e  myst  be  avoided  lor  the 
future  :  and  the  calculi  actually  v tilting  be 
dttniniahed  in  their  diameter  by  the  ua«  of  naip- 
eml  acid«f  and  quickened  in  their  pAstage  by 
etthinica.  If  magneaia  be  ihe  agglomerating 
JMae,  the  sulphuric  acid  wUl  be  preferatde,  na 
thi«  will  hive  a  tendeocy  to  con¥ert  it  into 
EpBOm  salts,  and  thus  prodticif  a  purgative  an 
well  fls  a  solvent  elTecL  {The  »tat6  of  the 
l^ctum  should  alwaya  be  Juscenaiued^  and  by 
throwing  a  clyattfr  ap  it,  it  will  generally  he 
eagy  to  leam  whether  any  obttruction   ejtiat 


•  In  wuno  TTiflitances,  eariwnnle  of  iron  has  sc* 

enmtilated  in  the  bowpta,  and  produced  concre* 

I  Itofia.     Hence,  when*th)a  medicine  is  gfiven*  Dr. 

j£!tio>tfion  recommends!  particulnr  care  lokM^  taken 

VlO  Iteepi  the  bowels  o\wn  \  if  you  attend  tu  ihts 

Tiioiii!;.  arj  mimenae  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 

Uinciy  be  ^^ivpn  wtthoul  inconvenience.    The  same 

I  phjFsicUin  relatea  a  case  of  tetanus  aucce^ftilty 

I  frosted ,  wbere  a  mart  took  newrly  two  pounds  of  it 

Jevcry  day  for  >ome  days,  and  he  rcjtrulBrly  Toidc4 

llar^'i  lumps  of  it,  clysters  being  given  to  make 

llheir  pas  sage  free  from  pain     Dr.  Elliotson  bad 

ajttither  patient  labouring  lindtr  tetanu*p  to  whom 

he.  g!ive  this  remeijy  alacj  with  success ;  but  if 

rmrgsiiifeB  were  not  regiibrly  adminislered,  pain 

wai  ejt(>erienced  in  Ibe  recitjm  from  the  aceuinu- 

Intion  of  the  utMi  in  il,  which  ret^uired  to  t>e  pickett 

mil     R^imfr  ^etara  ifO>  when  il  waa  the  faahiim 

s  '<    alimentary  canal  With  muntard-iteed 

■  lativencMi.  constderabEe  insmmK  of  it 

'r  .  nllected  in  the  bow d*.  and  pnxluced 

*t^^ioMi>,  dih^jrder, — En. 

t  Kdin.  Med.  Com.t  vol.  Tiii,,  p,  32^9.    Among 

^  the  jwjf  in  SrcHland,  who  eat  onten  bread,  Or. 

'iarcet  found  that  inteslinnl  concretions  occur j 

rith  a  nucleus  of  vegetable  fibres^  mandestly  con* 

'  ftifttini^  of  oals.    An  analysis  ot  mm  ot  theae  con- 

cretiofu  fitmi^hedof 


AuiiTial  inallnr, 
R«siii, 

Ammoniaco     ^ 
Kb4if|ih«fceofym»i 
Vttgetibto  fibttt, 


phoaphate^    fi,l6 

30.30 
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within  it ;  or,  if  requisitet  an  rxuminition  mky 
be  made  with  the  finger  or  iiistrum<;raa.  It  ii 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  coticretiona  to  paM 
as  for  as  the  rectutn  before  they  stop.j 

If  we  have  reason  to  au»pect  a  ealcarroos 
diathesis  aa  a  sole  cause,  since  tbis  diathfitb 
Qiually  depends  ufKjn  debility,  we  miUBl  emir**- 
our  to  invigorate  the  system  generally,  ai 
stomach  more  particularly,  by  th«)  coui 
regimen  and  medidnea  already  preacnbed  unUu 
DvsFiiesv^Mdree*,  E$sa^  on  CAkui&uM  Ihs- 
itrdttM,  1817J 

SPECIES  in. 

ENTEROLITHUS  SCTBALUM. 

COWCRETIO?*   SOjll-ir  08  UBCTTJOUS  J   HaaT|»T  ^WH^ 
TlhUOOB  ;  aOMRTIKES  IS  LATBBa  \  aPEIBOl^A^ 

OB  oBi'Oico  ;  coKittTiifs  cmxrtir  or  iivirsi 

OR    OLEAOtSfOUa    MATTER t  UOlS    OR    LXaa    LM* 

TERhlXKD  WITH  |Npi;niTEO  riccRa. 

This  species  has  not  hitherto  been  sufTiejrntly 
attended,  to ;  and  even  Fourcroy  and  WalUiei 
»eem  to  have  mistaken  it  for  a  biliary  calcului; 
an  error  which  Ihe  writer  has  Men  in  several 
m stances  re|ieat«d  in  thii  metropohs.  Tilt 
specitic  character  sufficiently  eipretsea  the  gen* 
eral  nature  of  die  concretion,  and  it  dr^wn  up 
from  varioos  examples  that  have  occurred  to 
himself,  or  have  been  shown  hnn  by  oihrts. 

The  concretions  belonging  to  this  spccje*,  if 
carefully  watched  and  analysed*  would  probably 
lie  fouiKl  very  numerous ;  hut  m  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  aubjec  ,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  three  moililics. 
lions  of  feculent^  oleaginotis^  »nd  ambracttout, 
or  that  of  imbergris, 

When,  from  a  feeble  peristal Uc  at;iion,  the 
feces  have  rcmiiije<d  long  in  the  colon,  thp»T 
are  frequently  fotind  to  undergo  a  considirrrabie 
chance  ;  for  they  become  harder  as  thf  ir  niOT« 
liquid  parts  are  abnorheil  ;  and  in  const^quencc 
of  becoming  'harder,  frequently  alifnulate  tht 
mucous  glands,  by  which  they  are  •urrouodeidi 
to  a  more  copious  secretion,  which  int«nniz«a 
with  them ;  atd,  aa  they  break  into  indurttfd 
bills  or  fragmeota,  gires  them  a  less  roKigh,  or 
a  more  greasy  or  unctuous  feel.  These  Ate  the 
common  scybala  of  medical  writers. 

But  we  oc  cat  ionallv  moot  with  balls,  butinj* 
or  globules  of  a  still  more  cetaceous,  t.  ' 
or  oily  substance,  discharged,  sometfmr's  inu  i- 
tan'Iy»  sometimes  gre^riousty,  from  the  rec- 
tum^  of  very  ditferent  diameters.  *  OccasiDnally 
we  can  trace  tbem  to  a  like  origitit  as  in  a  cat* 
quoted  by  Sir  Evemrd  Home  {Pk\l.  TWa*^ 
year  1813,  ari  xxi.),  from  Dr.  BabinglOD,  m 
which  the  lai>  who  voided  tbem  btil  Jrjju- 
Isrly,  before  their  appeannce,  taken  tmt  or  t\\m** 


•  A  phlhtAcal  girl  vtndexl  Tram  the  bowDla 
numeroua  concrelmitfi,  which  were  found  by  hL 
Laattigne  to  be  eomtiosed  as  follows  *— 
L  Acid  Jatty  mailer,         *       *        t4 
%  Mailer  analogoui  to  fibrine,  Si 

3.  Phoipbate  oTUme,       >       -         4 

4.  Cblorurot  of  aodtum,    *       >         l^Eix 
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doaes  of  oUve-oil  to  appease  severe  paias  in  the 
stomach,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  passing 
of  gall-stones,  for  which  these  concretions 
were  at  first  altogether  mistaken.  They  were 
of  a  globular  form,  "  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  pea  to  the  balk  of  a  moderate  grape, 
of  a  cream  colour,  and  slightly  translucent,  of  a 
sufficient  consistence  to  preserve  their  jform, 
and  to  bear  being  cut  with  a  knife  like  soft  wax." 

In  general,  however,  we  cannot  trace  these 
concretions  to  any  unctuous  material  introduced 
into  the  stomach ;  and  have  reason  to  believe 
them  produced  by  intestinal  secretion,  or  a 
chymical  change  effected  on  the  recrement  of 
the  food  after  it  has  passed  into  the  larger  in- 
testines. Dr.  Babington  has  also  furnished,  in 
the  same  article,  a  case,  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved into  an  origin  of  this  kind.  The  patient 
was  here  a  little  girl  of  four  years  and  a  half 
old.  At  .the  age  of  three,  "  her  mother  ob- 
served something  come  from  her  as  she  walked 
across  the  room,  which,  when  examined,  was 
foopd  to  be  fat  in  a  liquid  state,  and  which  con- 
creted when  cold.  £ver  since  that  time  to  the 
present  she  has  voided,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
ibarteen  days,  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three 
ounces,  sometimes  pure,  at  others  mixed  with 
feces  :  when  voided,  it  has  an  unusually  yellow 
tinge,  and  is  quite  fluid  like  oil.  Her  appetite 
is  good,  as  well  as  her  spirits,  and  her  flesh 
firm ;  her  belly  rather  tumid,  but  not  hard  :  she 
tt  subject  to  occasional  griping." — (Loc.  cit.) 
A  free  evacuation  of  the  same  kind  occurred  to 
Dr.  Kuntzmanz  of  Berlin. — {Journal  der  Prac- 
tucker  HeUkunde  von  Hufeland^  July,  1821.) 

Globules,  and  balls  of  fat,  discharged  from 
the  rectum,  are  noticed  in  various  medical  col- 
lections of  high  authority,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.* 

Thus,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  whitish  subsunce  like'tallow 
or  hardened  marrow,  being  a  congeries  of  glob- 
ules, passed  among  the  excrement,  the  entire 
mass  making  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  other  masses 
having  been  passed  several  days  afterward  of 
the  size  of  so  many  peas. — (Vol.  i.,  part,  ii., 
art.  Ixvi.,  p.  145.)  The  Paris  Academy  of 
Surgery  have  published  similar  accounts. — (See 
UfeeiaUy  Hist.  dePAcad.  RoyaLe  de  CAtr.,  iii., 
p.  14.)  So  Dietrich  gives  the  case  of  a  waxy 
mucous  matter — >materia  ceracea  mucosa — 
passed  by  the  rectum,  weighing  more  than  an 
ounce  (06««roa/toitf,  dtc.);  andPaulini  notices 
•everal  instances  that  had  fallen  within  the 
range  of  his  observation  (Cent,  i.,  obs.  16) ;  in 
one  of  which  the  concretions  were  of  a  men 
hue.  Vander  Wiel  describes  a  case  of  the 
same  appearance  {Stalpart  Vander  Wiel^  cent. 
i,  obs.  61X;  and  Zeller  has  found  them  loaded 
or  covered  with  hairs  {Dissert.  Mola  viriUs 
memorab..  Tubing.,  1696),  probably  swallowed 

*  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  Professor  Elliotson  has  published 
a  valuable  pap«r,  containing  all  that  is  at  present 
known  respecting  the  discharge  of  fatty  substances 
from  the  bowels.  The  reader  will  find  an  abstract 
of  it  in  the  present  work,  at  the  conclusion  of  thp 
section  on  diarriuBa.— Ed. 


accidentally.  So  in  the  Acta  Naturae  Curioso- 
rum  (vol.  lii.,  obs.  51),  we  have  an  instance 
very  like  the  first  of  Dr.  Babington's  cases ; 
the  concretions  were  dejected  in  a  paroxysm 
of  colic,  and  are  described  as  **  excreti  globuli, 
quasi  saponacei,  cedente  dolore  hypochondrio- 
rum."  And  I  suspect  we  are  to  refer  to  the 
same  species  a  case  ascribed  by  Dr.  Scott,  of 
Harwich,  Roxburghshire,  to  hydatids,  or  some- 
thing resembling  them.— -(£(2tn.  Med.  Comm., 
vol.  v.,  p.  183.)  The  patient  had  for  many 
months  been  occasionally  subject  to  colic  and 
dyspeptic  affections,  accompanied  with  great 
pain  and  faintness.  He  at  length  **  began  to 
void  by  stool  substances  of  a  brown  colour,  some 
about  the  size  of  nuts,  and  some  as  big  as  wal- 
nuts, which  were  bags  that  contained  matter  of  a 
yellow  hue  hke  pus,  besides  a  great  many  empty 
ones  that  had  broken.  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten 
passed  in  one  stool.'*  This  continued  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  the  patient  then  recovered. 

In  all  these  cases  we  find  proofs  of  morbid 
intestinal  action,  commonly  accompanied  with 
pain  and  coprostasis  obstipala,  or  costiveness 
from  weakness  and  torj)itude  in  the  vermicular 
movement  of  the  intestines. 

It  is  under  like  circumstances  that  the  sub- 
stance called  ambergris  is  found  in  the  larger 
intestines  of  the  cachalot,  or  spermaceti-whale 
{physeterma£TOcephalus,  Linn.),  which  generally 
contains  sixty  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  is  never 
higher  up  than  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  anus. 
It  appears  to  be  more  completely  elaborated  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  more  sickly  and  af-  ■ 
iected  with  costiveness,  and  does  not  dung  on 
being  harpooned  ;  and  hence  the  most  valuable/ 
according  to  the  re{>ort  of  the  South  Sea 
whalers,  is  that  which  is  extracted  from  animals 
that  have  died  of  the  complaint.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  from  fourteen  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds 'weight ;  and  appears  at  first  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  feces  of  the 
whale,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
largest  lumps  have  probably  not  been  discharged, 
but  separated  from  the  body  of  the  animal  du- 
ring the  process  of  putrefaction  after  death 
Neumann  gives  an  account  of  one  mass  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Tidor,  that  weighed 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds. 
—{Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  for  1734.)  It  was  pur- 
chased of  the  King  of  Tidor,  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  1693,  for  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  and  measured  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
thickness.  It  was  long  exhibited  at  Amsterdam, 
and  at  length  broken  up  and  sold.  Othei 
masses  of  many  pounds  weight  have  been  found 
floating  on  the  sea  :  and  the  concretions,  thus 
detached  and  of  different  bulks,  are  carried  into 
every  quarter  by  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
have  sometimes  been  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
West  Indies ;  whence  Waller : 

"  Bermuda  wall'd  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know 
Tbkt  happy  island  where  huge  lemons  grow  ? 
Where  shining  pearl,  coral,  uid  many  a  pound. 
On  the  rich  shore,  of  amberoris  is  found.** 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  traced  in  great 
abundance  in  the  intestines  of  whales  that  are 
harpooned,  and   which,  probably,  would  soon 
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have  died  of  an  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  if 
they  had  not  been  taken.  A  captain  in  the 
Southern  Whale  Fishery,  examinea  before  the 
privy  council  in  1791,  related,  that  he  had 
found  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-two  ounces  of 
this  substance  in  the  intestines  of  a  female, 
struck  off  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  part  of  which 
was  voided  from  the  rectum  on  cutting  up  the 
bladder,  and  the  remainder  traced  in  Uie  mtes- 
tinal  canal. — {Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxxi.)  The 
mass  is  usually  loaded  with  hard  bony  frag- 
ments, by  the  seamen  called  squids,  which  are 
the  beaks  of  the  cuttle-fish,  on  which  the  whale 
is  known  to  feed. 

When  recently  taken,  the  smell  of  ambergris 
is  very  strong,  and  rather  fetid,  but  by  keeping 
the  offensiveness  goes  off,  and  it  acquires  a  faint 
musky  odour.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste.  Its 
colour  is  ash-gray,  or  brown,  somewhat  mottled  : 
its  hardness  is  sufficient  to  render  it  easily  fria- 
ble, but  not  to  bear  a  polish ;  when  broken 
down  it  has  a  soapy  feel  like  steatite. 

Sir  Evcrard  Home  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  all  these  varieties 
of  scybala,  and  to  show  that,  while  it  is  the 
office  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  furnish 
nutriment  for  the  muscles  and  membranes  out 
of  the  finest  part  of  the  food,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  for  this  purpose,  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner the  office  of  the  larger  intestines,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  colon,  to  convert  a  considerable 
part  of  the  refuse  matter  into  fat,  by  combining 
It  with  the  bile,  and  to  send  it,  thus  changed  in 
its  nature,  by  channels  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  into  the  circulation,  and  deposite  it  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  body,  to  lubricate 
the  whole,  and  especially  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  animal  frame  in  youth. — {Phil.  Trans., 
1813,  art.  xzi.) 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  with  all  our  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  physiology,  we  arc, 
to  this  hour,  in  great  ignorance  of  the  means 
by  which  the  fat  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  is  produced,  or  the  quarters  from  which  it 
is  drawn.  But  it  militates  against  the  hypothe- 
sis before  us,  that  we  have  no  instance  of  the 
existence  of  fat  in  the  larger  intestines  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  health  ;  and  that  to  pro- 
duce scybala  of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
those  that  are  more  oleaginous,  a  weak  and 
diseased  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable.  While  in  the  second 
case  related  by  Dr.  Babington,  in  which  the 
fatty  material  seems  to  have  been  elaborated  in 
its  most  perfect  state,  the  bile  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  transformed  from  its  natural 
to  any  new  character,  nor  indeed  to  have  been 
in  anv  degree  operated  upon  ;  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly toM,  that  the  material  when  voided  had 
*'  an  unusually  yellow  tinge,"  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  **  quite  fluid  like  oil." 

The  subject,  however,  is  worth  pursuing :  ^nd 
Sir  Everard  has  endeavoured  to  support  his 
/iews  by  a  later  article  inserted  in  the  same 
work,  on  the  transmutation  of  the  tadpole  into  a 
frog  {Phil.  Trans.,  1816,  p.  301),  m  which, 
after  showing  that  the  intestines  of  the  tadpole 
are  much  larger  and  more  complicated   than 


those  it  possesses  in  its  frog  state,  he  aiguet. 
that  this  more  extensive  and  elaborate  machin- 
ery is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  larger  abun- 
dance of  olea^rinous  matter  as  &od,  at  a  period 
when  the  animal  is  less  capable  of  obtaining 
food  from  without;  and  he  observes  further, 
that  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  tadpole  is  sur- 
mounted with,  and,  in  some  species,  imbedded 
in  fat. 
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HELMINTHIA. 

INVERMINATION.    WORMS. 

WORMS  OR  LARV^  OP  INSECTS,  1NH1.B1TIH0  TBI 
STOMACH   OR  INTESTINES. 

The  subject  of  our  last  genus,  I  observed, 
was  new,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  science  of  pathol- 
ogy :  that  of  the  present  is  equally  new  to 
nosological  arrangement;  for,  it  is  ft  singular 
fact,  that  while  almost  all  systems  contain  a 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  phthiriast^or 
malis,  or  cocyta,  and  some  of  them  two  fet* 
tinct  genera,  for  the  purpose  of  arrangin|(  such 
insects,  larvs,  or  vermicles  as  are  occasionaDr 
found  infestine  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
which,  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  significant  term 
derived  from  old  English  botany,  may  be  caDed 
animal  dodders,  few  or  none  of  them  comprise 
any  division  whatever  for  intestinal  larw  or 
worms,  notwithstanding  the  infinitely  greater 
mischief  they  often  produce,  and  the  far  greater 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  them.* 

Dr.  Cullen,  indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of  bn 
life,  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  thii 
omission,  and  would  most  probably  have  co^ 
rccted  it  in  his  own  system,  had  he  found 
leisure  or  inclination  for  a  revisal  of  it,  since  ht 
has  introduced  the  term  vermes  into  his  **C«te- 
logus  Morburum,  a  nobis  omissorum,  qoot 
oinisisse  fortassis  non  oportebat.** 

In  many  instances,  however,  physiologists  and 
pathologists  have  abundantly  supplied  the  de5- 
ciency ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  inj 

*  Every  kind  of  animal  has  its  entozoa^  or  intn- 
nal  parasites,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  just  M 
it  has  its  rctozoa,  or  external  ones.  The  number 
of  species  of  entozoa  is  therefore  considerable,  and 
their  study  constitutes  an  important  braodi  of 
zoology.  Cruveilhier  thinks  it  more  pnicticaUy 
useful  to  divide  the  entozoa  of  the  human  race, 
as  Linnaeus  did,  according  to  the  situations  which 
they  occupy  :  first,  into  such  as  are  developed  in 
cavities  conrniunicotinf^  with  the  external,  air  (in- 
testinal worms) ;  and  into  others,  which  lit  la- 
bedded  in  the  very  substance  of  organs  (vftneni 
worms).  This  division  seems  to  Cruveilhier  moie 
advantageous  to  the  physician  than  that  of  Hodol- 

{>hi,  who  very  scientifically  distinguishes  entotoe, 
)y  the  varieties  of  their  form,  into  tumatoidss,  ecss- 
thocephala  (found  chiefly  in  the  intestines  of  swine), 
tremaloda,  ceMtoides,  tetnia,  or  tape-worms,  and  cys- 
tica, or  hydatids. -H;Entozoorum  sive  Vermiinn  m- 
testinalium  Historia.  Amstel.,  3  vols.,  8va,  1800, 
fig.,  and  Entozoorum  Synopsis  Derol.,  1819,  dm.) 
Cruveilhier  also  prefers  the  division  adopted  bf 
LiniuBUs  to  that  proposed  by  Cuvier,  whoananfea 
entozoa  into  two  classes ;  one  characteriied  br  a 
digestive  cavity  {entoxoaire$  Cttvitairts\  and  anotoar 
by  their  par«ncAyiiiatoi(«stnicture.~ED. 
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kind  which  has  not  been  referred  by  some  of 
them  to  vermination  as  its  origin.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  school  of  Linneus,  though 
it  is  not  confined  to  that  seminary.  Thus,  Lin- 
neus  himself  laboured  hard  to  prove,  that  dys- 
entery is  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  larva  or  grub 
belonging  to  the  acarus  or  tick  genus,  which  he 
has  ventured  to  introduce  into  his  Natural  His- 
tory under  the  name  of  acarus  dysenteric.  So 
Kircher  has  ascribed  the  plague  to  another  kind 
of  animalcule  ;  Langius,  the  measles  ;  various 
authors,  the  itch ;  Siggler,  petechia  ;  Lusitanus 
and  Poncellus,  smaUpox ;  Dessault,  lyssa,  or 
canine  madness;  Hauptman,  syphilis;  Martin 
and  Udman,  both  pupils  of  Linncus,  elephanti- 
asis ;  and  Nyander,  another  pupil  of  the  same 
great  teacher,  contagious  diseases  of  most,  if 
not  of  all  kinds.  Some,  again,  have  ascribed 
piles  to  the  same  source ;  others,  the  inspissa- 
ted and  vermiform  mucus  squeezed  out  occasion- 
mDy  from  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  small  mu- 
cous glands  of  the  forehead,  in  the  present  sys- 
tem described  under  the  genus  and  species  lon- 
tkuf  varus ;  and  others  again,  the  tooUiache : 
which  last  opinion  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  adopted  generally  ;  forwefindShakspeare 
making  one  of  his  best-drawn  characters  ex- 
cUim — 

«*  What !  sigh  for  the  toothache ! 
Which  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm." 
It  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  to  behold 
the  extensive  use  to  which  the  tattia  hydatis^  or 
hydatid,  is  applied  in  modem  times,  so  as  to  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  almost  every  limpid 
cyst  discoverable  in  the  body  ;  nor  that  cancer 
of  the  breast  should  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  gen- 
eration ;  and  the  less  so,  since  it  is  not  a  century 
ago,  that  it  was  gravely  arffued  by  the  most  en- 
lightened physiologists  of  the  day,  and  supposed 
to  be  ocularly  and  irrefragably  demonstrated, 
that  man  himself  is,  in  every  instance,  the  pro- 
gray  of  k  similar  kind  of  maggot,  which,  it  was 
said,  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who  would  take 
the  pains  to  look  for  it,  vivaciously  frolicking  in 
the  vast  ocean  of  a  drop  of  male  semen. 

We  arc,  at  length,  approaching  to  more  so- 
briety in  our  observations  and  inquiries  ;  and  it 
bhi^  time  such  a  period  should  arrive  ;  for  we 
were  in  great  danger  of  running  into  the  wildest 
fimcies  of  equivocal  generation,  and  of  equally 
relinquishing  all  principles  and  all  limito  in  natu- 
lal  history.  We  now  know,  that  an  incipient 
stage  of  putrefaction,  or  a  very  short  quiescence 
and  exposure  of  animal  fluids  to  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, is  sufficient  to  load  them  with  animal- 
cules of  some  kind  or  other ;  not,  indeed,  by  for- 
tuitously converting  the  constituent  and  decom- 
posing principles  of  such  fluids  into  the  simple 
forms  of  microscopic  Ufe  (for  of  this  we  have  no 
proof  whatever),  but  rather  by  affording  to  some 
few  of  the  myriads  of  invisible  ovula  with  which 
the  atmosphere  swarms,  and  which  it  may  con- 
vey to  them,  the  proper  nidus,  or  the  quickening 
stimulus  they  stand  m  need  of.  [The  hypothe- 
sis of  worms  being  the  product  of  putrefaction 
onl^  proves,  that  the  believers  in  it  had  never  ex- 
muned  the  generative  organs  of  those  animals. — 
(Jfero/,  tN  Dia.  des  Sc.  Mid.,  torn.  Ivii.,  p.  216.)] 


That  the  atmosphere  is  freighted  with  myr* 
iads  of  insect-eggs  that  elude  our  senses,  iad 
that  such  eggs,  when  they  meet  with  a  proper 
bed,  are  hatched  in  a  few  hours  into  a  perfect 
form,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  has  attended  to 
the  rapid  and  wonderful  effects  of  what,  in  com- 
mon language,  is  called  a  blight  upon  plantations 
and  gardens.  I  have  seen,  as  probably  many 
who  may  read  this  work  have  also,  a  hop-ground 
completely  overrun  and  desolated  by  tne  aphis 
Aumii/t,  or  hop  green-louse,  within  twelve  hours 
after  a  honey-dew  (which  is  a  peculiar  haze  or 
mist  loaded  with  a  poisonous  miasm)  has  slowly 
swept  through  the  plantation,  and  stimulated  the 
leaves  of  the  hop  to  the  morbid  secretion  of  a 
saccharine  and  viscid  juice,  which,  while  it  de- 
stroys the  young  shoots  by  exhaustion,  renders 
them  a  favourite  resort  for  this  insect,  and  a 
cherishing  nidus  for  the  myriads  of  little  dots 
that  are  its  eggs.  The  latter  are  hatched  within 
eight-and-forty  hours  after  their  deposite,  and 
succeeded  by  hosts  of  other  eggs  or  the  same 
kind ;  or,  if  the  blight  take  place  in  an  early 
part  of  the  autumn,  l^  hosts  of  theyoung insects 
produced  viviparously ;  for,  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  aphis  breeds  both  ways. 

Now  it  is  highly  probable,  that  there  are  mi- 
nute eggs,  or  ovula,  of  innumerable  kinds  of  ani- 
malcules floating  by  myriads  of  myriads  through 
the  atmosphere,  so  diminutive  as  to  bear  no 
larger  proportion  to  the  eggs  of  the  aphis  than 
these  bear  to  those  of  the  wren,  or  the  hedge- 
sparrow  ;  protected  at  the  same  time  from  de- 
struction by  the  filmy  integument  that  surrounds 
them,  till  they  can  meet  with  a  proper  nest  for 
their  reception,  and  a  proper  stimulating  power 
to  quicken  them  into  Ufe  ;  and  which,  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  them,  are  only  found  obvious 
to  the  senses  in  different  descriptions  of  animal 
fluids.  The  same  fact  occurs  in  the  mineral 
kin^om;  staffnant  water,  though  purified  bv 
distillation,  and  confined  in  a  marble  basin,  will 
in  a  short  time  become  loaded  on  its  surface 
or  about  its  sides  with  various  species  of  con- 
fervas ;  while  the  interior  will  be  peopled  with 
microscopic  animalcules.  So,  while  damp  cellars 
are  covered  with  boletuses,  agarics,  and  other 
funguses,  the  driest  brick  walls  are  often  lined 
with  hchens  and  mosses.  We  see  nothiiiff  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  eggs  or  seeds  by  which, 
all  this  is  effected  ;  but  we  know  that  they  ex- 
ist in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this  is  the  medi- 
um of  their  circulation.  How  far  the  tales  may 
be  true,  of  Uving  animals  found  in  abscesses  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in 
scirrhous  and  pustulous  exanthems,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  ;  but,  conceding  the  fact, 
we  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  their 
respective  ovilfci  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
system  with  the  air  or  food  we  take  in  ;  and  to 
have  been  separated  as  soon  as  they  acquired 
possession  of  a  proper  nursery. 

We  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  many  of  the  eggs  or  animalcules  that  are 
traced  in  animal  fluids,  occasionally  find  other 
receptacles  out  of  the  body  that  answer  their 
purpose  as  well,  and  seem  to  keep  up  their  re- 
spective species ;  and  consequently,  that  provide 
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%  iWck  of  £gg«»  \atvwi  Of  iiiEects,  prepnred  to 

uJce  pgiMe«eiO[i  of  any  decompofling  aiiiriml  «utK 

vtanee  a*  toon  a*  il  la  ready  for  their  tecepiion. 

4nd  w©  are  hence  able  to  account  foi  the  pres- 

r.mv.e  of  AnimaLculei  in  inch  aituatioiifl,  without 

Iteiug  driveD  to  ihe  necessity  of  fiupposing  them 

.to  have  been  generated  therein  ;  and  jiee  how  it 

I  Is  po«eibIe  that  they  should  continue  to  exiat  hi 

%  regular  chain  of  euceessiont  instead  of  being 

wotlucfd  momalouily  and  equi vocally  by  the 

oildungMtritb  (aa  the  German  physiologists  1:74  U 

it),  or  formative  eHbrt  of  a  tiring  principle^  ui 

iubstance^  in  which  Ufe  has  confesei^dly  ceaaed 

lo  exm. 

Thus  RoUnder,  who,  like  LinjKEUSp  ascribed 

.  ilysenlery  to  the  dysentery- tick,  or  acaruj  rf^jr- 

Linifri^t  and  who  himself  labauttd  uudcr  lliis 

rdixeaie  whde  residing  in  Linn^n^'s  house,  con« 

tended  that  he  had  di^ovcred  the  smtie  insect 

in  a  wuter-Tessel  made  of  juniper^wood ;  aitd 

conceived  that  it  waa  conveyed  in  great  num- 

lipff  into  hia  body  by  the  water  whi(^  he  drank 

Jwiu  the  cistern.     So  Liater  !ii!irm«i  that  he  haa 

ecn  thed^raru  vermiculara  (the  in&wor  thread- 

^worm)i  which  h  usually  fonnd  burro wiijg  m  the 

lower  part  of  the  intestines,  inf^stmg  the  surface 

aa  w*^U.     In  like  manner  Palmaerus  ha«  rendered 

it  at  Least  probabLe,  that  the  young  or  ova  of  the 

faaciota  hepalwd^  or  duke,  found  so  abundonUy 

m  thfi  liver  of  sheep  that  die  of  the  rot^  arjil  th« 

ari^ri  of  which  ba*  so  mach  puzzled  the  nuiii- 

raUsts,  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep  in  marsh  or 

atagnant  waters.     And  Lmnsus  him^lf  pointed 

out,  ihat  the  titnia  iolmm^  or  tape- worm,  the 

C«UB«  of  whose  existence  in  the  alvine  channel 

haa  been  a  source  of  et|nAl  difficulty  to  the  phyai- 

otogicaj  inquirer^  exisU,  though  much  smaller, 

b  muddy  apiinga;    and  no iwuh standing  thai 

Pullas  kit  tint  expressed  doubta  upon  this  poiiit, 

the  assertion  hajt  been  since  confirmed  by  addi- 

tiotial  and  satis fnctory  observations.* 

(The  ofCoru  ixrmicafan*^  which  ia  usually 
considered  peculiar  to  the  human  body,  is  s,\* 
lejjed  by  Dr*  Barry,  of  Cork,  to  be  derivml  from 
without ;  as  worms,  differing  from  it  merely  m 
colour,  were  traced  by  himf  m  one  instance,  to 
Iba  weli  of  a  particular  country-hoijsp,  two  miles 
&OBI  Cork,  where  the  whole  family,  and  c?ery 
other  person  that  drank  iho  water,  invariably 
neeame  afAicted  with   ascafides.t     One  argvj- 

*  This  aiateinent  disagrees  with  the  obsenra^ 
Ijcmsof  Br&mser,  Kudolphi,  and  Cruveilhier.— Eo. 

t  Bany  on  the  Origin  of  Intestinal  Wortus ;  see 
Trans,  ul  the  AsBucialirin  of  PhyRicions^  Ac—Ire- 
land, vol.  ti„  p.  3S'J.  It  was  the  o|nnion  of  Linnauts, 
that  intestmal  worms  were  merely  terrMlriiil  m 
at^uatic  ones,  swallowed  either  completely  fonneH, 
ar  in  the  stst«  of  ova,  or  gennes.  But,  itgstnst  this 
doctrine,  it  is  irgucd,  that,  if  it  har^  good  fouri4ji- 
tion»  worms  precisely  simJIar  lo  those  niet  with  in 
the  human  alimentanr  canal,  woulfi  ulso  Iw  hmid 
ant  of  il;  as  indeixl  Lrnoii^us  and  othi  r^  mr\ir.rr>in 
is  actuiilly  the  case.  But  if, ««  Brtiv- 
wIkj  devoted  twelve  yeara  of  his  lil^  v 

ofentOEOa^WeStrirtlv  lEUitbirn  ni!.,rh,  ,t 

forw«nl,weihfllM  v 

obacrvrid,  ami  piM 

quainted  w ith  he Inmi ir s  1  ■  m - -u  \      j  1  <  1 1  r  r .i-mwwn ip r 
Lays  it  dt^wn  a^  an  uxioiu.  ttnic  uxtuju,  lih  iattnittmit 


„^ 


uic^nt,  wttfi  which  all  statements  of  this  kind  ait 
generally  met,  is,  that  intestinal  worms  cannot 
live  out  of  the  body,  and  therefore  th<*y  mu*t 
differ  from  worms,  more  or  less  resembling  ihem, 
found  elsewhere  :  yet,  it  it  posaible  to  conceive, 
that  an  animal  that  is  hatched  and  attains  itf 
growth  in  a  particular  temperature,  unexposed 
to  the  air,  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  sudden 
removal  from  its  warm  sheltered  nuraeiy,  thnijrjfi 
it  might  have  thriven  m  a  much  colder  and  r-  ■  ' 
pifxised  situation,  had  it  never  bec«  madt- 
tender  by  the  influence  of  habit,  &c.  Wo 
of  the  human  intestines  die,  not  only  aoon  aft 
their  discharge  from  the  body,  Imt  freqtieutl 
even  before  they  are  voided,  when  the  haatlhti 
the  individual  is  much  dii^ordered  by  feven 
ITiey  also  invariably  pt^riitb  with  the  piitieclfl 
when  the  supply  of  their  wonted  nutriment  nw 
be  supposed  to  c^ase,  and  the  temperature*  M 
which  they  are  accustomed  is  rspidfy  le&senedi  ( 

Some  writers  i^l^tc  that  worms  never  med- 
dle with  the  alimentary  matter  in  the  bowtls, 
but  derive  their  nutriment  by  nuclion  from  ths 
subfi lance,  or  vessels  of  the  viscera ;  while  otJi^ 
crs  represent  those  worms  which  occupy  tha 
small  mteatlnes,  as  feeding  00  the  chyle  itself 
The  editor  is  not  aware  that  any  decisive  eii- 
dence,  exclusively  supporting  either  of  ih§H 
opinions,  is  on  record.] 

Is  it  not  surprising,  that  doubts  should  «l 
times  ei:ist  in  the  mind  of  the  precise  and  CWt-- 
tious  inquirer  in  many  cases  of  this  lt'"^>  w>.i^K 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  long  anl 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  tn 
mals  which  give  rise  to  the^  t  for,  first,  Uir^  %ety 
same  species  nssumes  so  different  an  appearanctr 
in  different  stages  of  its  existence,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  patient  prosecution  of  the  same 
individual  through  all  his  mctsmorphoses,  coufd 
induce  us  to  put  any  faith  in  its  tjidit  iduJility 
For  who,  for  exsmple,  if  he  did  not  know  it  by 
the  repeated  experience  of  hiraaelf  or  of  otheis, 
could  believe  that  the  black  and  the  white  car- 
rion vulture  of  America  (pultun:  aura,  Linitk 
which,  when  teased,  emits  a  cry  like  a  monsc, 
are  the  same  bird,  merely  changing  from  whits 
to  black  as  it  grows  old  T  Who  couh!  divme  that 
the  tadpole,  fjossessing  gills  and  a  fish- tail,  imd 
without  legs,  should  be  the  same  animal,  only 
younger,  as  the  four^leg^  fxog  that  Inis  ntnther 
tail  nor  gills  1  or  that  a  Idee  identity  should  spply 
to  the  ciiterpdlar,  the  aurelia,  and  the  wingra  ^ 
moth  1  But,  secondly,  we  of^en  see  an  almost 
equal  change  produced  in  a  few  generatbnt  of 
the  same  species,  and  occasionatly  in  the  samS 
individual,  by  a  change  of  food  or  habitaiion,  or 
both.  How  widely  different  is  the  dom«>iie 
shei'p  from  the  ttrgnll  ■  or  the  ox  from  th*?  ht>mj  ? 
yet  thcsr"  are  the  stocks  from  which  ihev  hu\r 
proceeded.  A  difference  of  food  alone  prmhu 
ces  ft  growth  and  development  of  sexual  organs 


utOmur,  Aflff  nrvrr  itrm  mtt  mih  mtt  of  thf  htttttft  ttf 
man  «fi<l  ttitttr  animal jt,  iinicRi  dtsehargrii /mm  tktm 
Ami  another  (j^si^sition  which  he  considers  com- 
pletely estBbhftherl,  is,  that  m  Ufrttmat  ar  4^ii«4i« 
iwFiTu  Artvff  nmr  hrm  mH  mih  mtite^  m  Ihr  tntdin  ^ft 
mtn  ami  iithfif  (tH*fn,d».  v»hMg  tfu;^  had  hwm  tm^  Hit 
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ehe  h(»i«j>b«ei  and  ccjnTerts  what  have  hith- 

been  called  nettier«  (but  which  ate  reaUj 

rfect  females)  into  quefcn«,  or  bearing  bee». 

_  maiw  mstances  we  can  traci?  changed  ascon- 

■idera^blc  (and  ihuM  prefiejitly  have  oc^casion  to 

remark  them)  in  worms,  or  the  larriu  of  inspcta^ 

lUoduccd   accidentally  mto  the  human  inics- 

from  without.     Sevcrai  of  thcAe,  however, 

with  the  whole  of  whose  history  we 

juatDted  I  but  we  are  noi  acquainted  with 

iole  of  the  hiitory  of  eh^  &scaridcs,  the 

m^f  and  varioua  other  intect-inal  worm  a  ;  and 

tice  might  not  kaow  lh«m  out  of  the  body, 

«n  thottgh  we  should  acluaUy  tneet  with  them 

r  ftome  form  or  other.* 


*nie«e  remarkflt  howeter  ingeiitowt,  are  not 
lagreeEDent  with  what  is  now  tnn^ht  hf^otOB  of 
le  DMt  |i«^t:hologialfl.  It  haa  of\nn  been  fiii8]>ected 
Boerhatve  himself  entertairied  the  opinion) 
t  when  aquatic  or  terrestrial  worm«  paisa  into 
the  alimentarY  car^U  the  new  medium  jn  which 
they  Ui^e,  tuo  their  entirely  novel  condition,  moy 
"  \  for  their  jn^UmOf|jhoees,not  more  extra^ 

/than  tho«e  of  thf  ladpof*!  and  insecia.  In 
utaoion  of  this  notion,  while  CniTeiilhicr  admits 
iiiliuence  of  external  circumstances  on  e?ery 
ig  (hac  has  life,  he  jma  M.  Edwards  in  decla- 
fsoch  influencotobedubordinste  to  the  0(niii|»^ 
<ileii(  action  oi  nice  and  ipfcieii,  l^he  view  which 
he  takes  of  this  subject,  ^  supported  by  various 
cootidertttjotii  ;— 

1.  The  ji/wruff  of  inteatinal  wornu  has  not  the 
lOQSi  distant  resemblance  to  Ihst  of  worms  which 
iHe  m  the  earth  or  water,  2,  Why  are  not  the 
nine  kirvla  of  worms  met  with  in  all  the  species 
of  ammals,  and  why,  on  the  contrary^  hn»  each 
ftpecies  mtesttmal  womis  which  are  ^lecubar  to  it  f 
3.  Why»  in  the  ssmt-  afjiiniU  doe*  the  *nme  kind 
of  worm  constantly  dwell  in  one  particular  part  of 
its  alimentarr  canal  f  4.  How  does  il  happen  ,^  that 
the  intestinal  wonn  periBhes  ahnost  as  soon  as  it 
i«  voided  ^om  the  alhneittary  csiuIt  just  aa  the 
teiri«stria]  or  aquatk  worm  di#s  imtnediately  il  has 
1  the  dj|estiTe  tube  f  5.  How,  in  tlie  hypoth- 
rofeseea  by  Boerhaavei,  and  to  w^hich  our 
r  tnctinSB,  would  it  be  potiaible  lo  nccouut  for 
(be  almost  interminable  repnxluction  of  inteHtimil 
vorma^  i/tbe  ammara  body  within  which  they  inul- 
tipUed  were  not  the  inf  ditim  they  were deatinod  for  f 
But  m  the  sam^  inaiin^ir  oi  ccftain  lairai  of  insects, 
mtroduciKi  into  the  aitmentary  canal  of  certain  an- 
immls,  find  here  alone  the  only  requisites  for  their 
deTdapment*  why  dhouM  not  human  mteslinal 
woatm  proceed  from  the  introduction  of  oarttcu- 
!ar  gemtes  into  the  alimcnlJiry  cwial,  which  in  any 
oiher  situation  could  not  thrive  ?  Thii  questjoti 
W^pESted  itself  to  Cmvt^iLhicr  by  a  ra$Ot  in  which 
»T«iy  krge  caternillar  wits  alleged  to  have  been 
"  «  with  the  fec^St  and  on  which  occurrence 
I  CmTeilhier  and  M.  Juli*a  Cloquei  were  con- 
The  latter  coimnunteat^d  his  opinion  of 
eumi^Ance  m  a  note  ; — ^'  The  animal  shown 
B  caterptllat  of  a  moth,  perfectly  developed, 
ly  to  be  transformed  into  a  chrysalis.  If  ii 
I  diacharged  atitfi  by  vomiting,  it  must  ha^ve 
illowed  by  the  patient  immediately  l>r*fore 
If  really  swallowed,  its  tnngnitude 
'^ opposing  that  this  could  have 
ntly  ;  nor  could  this  have  taken 
*  ixic  carva  was  bit  of  lrivi:il  ■-  i  -  -i^e 
i  terndd  Aat^  fttrmrd  ftn  '  ta 

jrmemff  in  tht  inltwttnui  "^<'* 

\  M Ad.  et  de  Chir.  Pntiqiies,  art.  Kn T'.>iO- 
AtRKs)    (Jruvetlhier  considers  Ihin  tlie  mo^t  ra- 


As  animalcules  are  pAnuitic  to  pinnte,  no  nfc 
plants  at  timea  parasitii'  i  As  I  have 

seeiit  fungr  Epring  up  i»  .  Mijht  on  the 

sheets  of  patients  with  ^....pi.   -..  .-  ;imhs,,  whcTo 
the  corrupt  discharge  hna  soaked  mto  the  aheeta, 
arid  rendered  them  a  *juickeriing  nidus,     Scv* 
eral  upecies  of  clavaria  grow  on  the  chryBaiiii 
of  one  or  two  species  of  cicada,  and  ev^in  on 
the  perfect  insect  tlself^  as  others  do  on  th« 
Mi^y-fly,*     Were  this  indeed  the  prosier  plsce 
for  ptjrsuing  so  interesting  a  study ^  1  could  show 
not  only  that  there  is  scarcely  an  anttutU  of  sny 
class  or  order^  fro^i  tlie  hif^hest  to  the  lowest^ 
hut  it  a  prey  lo  other  animals  of  a  minuter  foin 
that  infest  its  intir^rior  as  well  a^  its  sorfnce*  bu 
that  there  is  w^arcely  a  vegetable  which  has  not  ' 
also  its  parasitic  plunderers,  and  is  infested  in 
like  manner.     But  the   aubiect  would  carry  u»j 
too  far  :  yet  a  few  additional  hints  m  reUtiou  tQn 
it  are  given  tn  the  comment  to  the  NosologieitT] 
System,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  extetbd- 
in^  the  stadymay  I  urn  to  them  at  their  leianrB. 

[Worms  are  said  to  prevail  in  the  girea|Bi(y 
degree  among  the  poor>  dirty,  ilKfed  claues  oO 
society  I  and  particularly  in  person  ii  who  residtl 
in  damp,  marshy  conn  tries.  Ac  en  n  ling  to  M,  I 
Fortassin,  the  ia?nia  rs  very  frequently  met  with  in  1 
butchers  and  others  who  deal  in  new -killed  aiii^l 
tnal  subst^inces.  Persons  in  the  habit  of  taking'! 
a  good  deal  of  wine*  find  other  vpirituous  lit^uort, T 
are  rarely  afflicted  with  worms.  Infants  aba,  \ 
while  thry  take  no  other  food  but  thfi-  - 
milk,  seldom  have  them.     These  cifi  , 

havine  a  close  reference  to  the  catjsi  >  ^, 

a  subject  that  is  yet  very  obscure,  seem  woll- 
deaerving  of  the  reader^a  attention ;  but  stand  in 
need  of  further  confirmation.] 

The  varjous  kinds  of  worma  traced  in  the  hu* 
man  etomsich  and  intestine**  have  been  dMer^ 
enlly  arranged  by  different  writers;  but  they  I 
have  been  chiefly  assorted  into  round  and  ft^i 
worms  J  or  into  mdigennuA  and  eiotit :  in  othaf  | 
words,  into  those  which  we  are  told  are  ^^e 
^teil  ifj  the  alvine^  cbaiuu*!,  and  those  whielll 
enter  it  from  withmtt.  The  first  method  is  tool 
limited  -  and  the  second,  as  we  have  already! 
seen,  not  only  hypothetical,  but  biult  on  a  faWl 
basis  ;  for  we  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  everfJ 
specie!  fonnd  in  this  channel,  primarily  eiisteil 
out  of  it.t     In  unfolding,  therefore,  the  snbjecl^ 


tioual  explanation  which  the  ctae  aflmitt  i)f,  and 
the  only  circumstance  that  rather  shaken  bt»  run- j 
ftdt*nce  in  it,  is  what  happeriA  in  Ui*^  horse  with  ro-J 
sp*?ct  lo  the  o*'a  of  the  (estrus  or  cummun  ^dily  {M 
a  subject  hereafter  touched  upon.    Dr,  Elliot vnol 
once  saw  two  centipedes,  said  to  have  been  voiii«i 
ited  by  a  girl  twelve  ycarsofa^  ;  the  it— i^  !■  m„|^ 
hveil  three  days  when  heaaw  them,     i 
tmly  swuUowed,  and  Uted  any  cousin- 
in  the  stomach,  the  fact  is  cunotts;  bec:ia--f'  tin  .w 
insects  one  would  not  expect  to  be  capable  of  bv^ 
itif  Ion;  in  the  Utiida  of  the  stomach.— Eo. 

*  Memoinjs  *uf  dea  Insectes  sur  leaqnellot  on  J 
troiive  des  plsntes,  par  M.  Fuwgerout  de  Boddo'f 
roy.— Vide  Hist,  de  rAcadcmie  Royale  des  Sei^ 
«tiCii,  an  ITCft. 

t  Boine  of  the  facts  and  arguments  tiroujyfht  for. 
wmt4  bf  Bremser  (Traite  ZoorOjiJtjtie  et  Physio* 
logique  aur  les  Vers  jntesliimux  de  rrnimiiie.  iivec 
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Turtlier,  we  ihodl  employ  a  difTerent  arrangement, 
Cftd  eomprehend,  under  the  genus  hblminthia, 
ihr^e  ipecief  of  diseases,  equsiljy  dJatingiiished 
from  each  other  by  synjptouif,  and  bj  the  differ- 
ent Iribea  of  animals  wkieh  give  liae  to  them  ; 
vii,  thoae  whieh  are  nourishcS  and  ind  apit^per 
habUation  throughout  ev&ry  part  of  the  atvina 
C«na] ;  thoie  whose  proper  h&hilation  is  limited 
to  the  extremity  of  the  canal ;  and  tlioae  which 
have  110  proper  habitation  in  any  part  of  it,  and 
ftnter  it  ermneou^ly  or  by  ttccidrnt. 

1.  Hfilminibia  Aln,  Alpine  Worms. 

2. Fodicin.  Anal  Worms. 

Z. Enaiiea.  Erratic  Worms. 


SPECIES  L 

HEiMINTHTA  aLVL 

ALVINE  WORMS, 

WOtllS  RI I  STING  AND  PINDIK^S  A  paOFKB  PflDUft 
tN  TKS  STOaiACH  OR  ALTlNK  CAHAt,  CHIKl^LY 
0tt  dHLPREN  AND  aiCSt,V  AUCTLT*  ;  i*RODU- 
mnO  1£|fAClAT40H^  A  SWELLED  HARD  BELtV, 
eWAWINC  OR  rONQBKT  FAIN  IN  Ttta  STOMACH, 
r^LS  COUKTKIfANCK,  FBTtD  fiRCAtU,  AND  [RRt- 
TAftON  OF  THB  NOaTKlLa, 

Thr  wonna  thai  chiefly  infest  this  rpgion, 
and  produce  theie  symptoms,  may  be  arrangeij 
andfir  the  foUowing  varieties  : — 
•  Aicarii  lutnbncoides.       Long  round- worm. 
§  Triehoeephalua.  Long  thread- worm, 

jf  Taenia  sohum.  Long  tape- worm. 

i  Taenia  vulgaris.  Broiu!  tapc»warm. 

f  Faaciola.  Fluke. 

[So  common  are  certain  wofma  in  th«  hutnan 
aubject,  that  it  is  calculated  one  hulfof  the  total 
nmnbor  of  children  have  either  the  round  or 
thread' worm.  Tsenia  is  more  rare^  however  ; 
BO  that  an  cstiinFite  hiu  been  made,  thai  in 
France,  only  one  individual  in  a  hundred  »iif- 
fwra  ffom  it. — {DtcL  des  ScicTtccjf  M^d.^  torn,  Ivii., 
p.  2 1  A. )  Worm*  are  often  only  of  one  kind »  and 
most  frvquetitly  of  the  long  round  e|>ecie8  ;  yet 
it  is  not  vejy  uncommon  to'find  two  species  €ix- 
iating  together  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
reeoraa  of  medicine  furnish  examples  of  patienta 
who  e\en  voided  simultaneously  ascaridea,  tst- 
nto]^  and  luinbricoides.  Generally  speakings  the 
amaUer  I  he  worms,  I  he  more  numerous  they 
are  ;  and  the  iisnln,  the  largest,  has  received  the 
Cfiithet  of  jtolmm^  from  the  supposition  lb  at  n 
is  alwayf  aobtans  which  was  the  notion  of  Hip- 
|KM^ratPs  ;  but  this  is  u  mistake,  for  in  the  hu- 
man subject  aevffVal  may  be  met  with  togethc^r  ; 
ftnd  in  animals,  and  especially  in  the  canine  ra^e, 
tajfie-worms  sometimes  enlist  toirether  in  gr^at 
numbf rs.  It  wa*  Bremsfr^s  belief  tbit  an  en- 
tire tepe-woim  bad  never  heen  aeeni  as  the  cau- 
dal articulations,  which  are  loaded  with  fecun- 
dated ova^  break  off,  and  are  diecbargt^d,  before 
the  complete  development  of  iho  joint«  towards 
the  head.] 

The  head  of  the  hofio  roun]>-worv  ta  aliglitiy 

dea  notes  de  BlainviOe,  Paris,  lS34p  Svo.)  and  by 
Cmveiiiliier,  tioinat  the  sidf*of  tlie  queation  taken 
by  Pr.  Goodi  wtf  be«n  adverted  to  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  iiot«a,^£&. 


inourved,  with  a  transverse  contraction  btsmatli 
it;  mouth  (--i  ^jml  ^r  ^  body  tranRp?«'"*'»ii  li?^it 
yellow^  wit]  .     down  th^ 

garious  ami  .  ,   from  two!  ■  m 

inches  lonjj :  inliabiu  principally  tlie  jimAli  m- 
testinea  of  thin  persons,  generally  about  tie 
ileum,  but  sometimes  ascends  into  i'  \, 

and  creeps  out  of  the  mouth  and  i 
casionally  travels  to  the  rectum,  and  ,,^.  .  .-» 
at  tho  anus,  Frank  notices  an  m^tancf  i>l 
eighty  of  these  worms  rolled  up  into  a  tiall,  and 
expelled  during  a  fever  ;  and  givea  atiothrr  ?*#*», 
in  which  the  whole  intestinal  cansl,  from  th<» 
duodenum  to  the  rectum j  was  crammed  with 
them. — {De  Cur,  Mork  Horn,  Epit  ^  torn,  vi, 
lib.  6.) 

[They  sometimes  quit  the  alimenLiify  tuul 
and  lodge  in  some  adjacent  part.  ^IM.  Andtil 
and  Bland  in  met  with  one  eaample,  in  winch  « 
lon^  round-worm  had  iusinualed  itsnif  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tarynat,  and  iay  between n  the  twa 
chords  vocales.  The  patient,  a  child,  had  bvm 
suddenly  seized  with  eilreme  r' :''--"''•-  nf 
breathing,  ajjd  very  fibortly  died  oi 
M.  Andral  wa«  shown,  by  M.  Gut-  r 

that  had  been,  aa  it  were,  pervaded  rn  diiit- trui 
directions  by  long  roond-worms,  wliirh  had 
passed  from  the  duodenum  into  the  liver,  through 
the  ductus  choledocbus.  Andral  was  *-icfinnitii:^ 
with  only  one  additional  fact  of  this  kind  ;  tt  i» 
recorded  in  tile  Bulletins  de  la  Faculty  dw  Mtd- 
de  Paris. 

Lonff  round-worms,  in  a  few  rare  cos^  - 
through  a  [perforation  in  the  howeU,  grt  n 
peritoneum,  and  either  remain  there,  or  ar«;  di*- 
charged  through  a  cutaneous  Bstuln,  or  itKtntt* 
ate  tliemselvea  into  the  bladder  or  vagma 

With  regnrd  to  the  finest  ions  whfimrr  tb#rts 
worms  can  only  pass  from  the  itili'stine*  into 
another  organ,  through  an  accidental  opening 
already  ousting  ?  or  whether  they  »ometin>«« 
form  the  paasa;;];e  them-^idves !  M.  Andral  is  of 
opmion,  that  if  the  laner  <*a*e  ever  takes  pttcp, 
it  must  be  extremely  ran'.     As  tin  , 

bricoides  cannot  live  out  of  the  aJim  ;. 

it  ia  fair  to  presume  that  even  if  il  U,.<. ..■■ ,  jr 

of  perforating  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  ^et- 
tin^  out  of  it,  the  instinct  of  Belf-preaervatjon 
would  hinder  it  from  doing  so.  Yet  tho 
auihor  conceives  lb  at  this  may  not  be  the 
after  the  death  of  the  animal  in  whieh  an  i 
ris  lunibricoides  is  developed,  and  that  the  lattrr 
may  then  have  a  greater  mctination  than  dtirii^ 
life  to  make  its  way  through  Unr  piirietea  of  the 
bowels*  The  dislurijftnce  of  the  constitwi 
by  a  severe  attack  of  fever  »eems  to  eit«tnd 
effects  to  these  in  habit  snta  of  ihe  di^^attvv 
nal,  as  the  frec^nefiicy  of  their  evacuation  dnrtn^ 
such  illness  is  well  known. +] 

•  Pfuein  d*An«l,  PalhoL.t.  ii.,  p  lij,  Cruv«fl- 
hwr  lujjis  Hndolphi  and  llr<'rik^rr  iri  ri'i*v}inc  the 
"  '    imtcslmAl  V  5- 

I  iiHielvest,,  Jih  v 

seiiucnee  of  nn  tt;-  >\ 

by  ulcemUon. — >^*  i- 
tiqueA,  art  KHto/HAinks 

t  Dr.  Gaspsrd  inoilions  rni  epidftinic  resnitteot 


\tiiDm 

'1 
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This  animal  will  sometimes  remain  so  quiet 
in  its  proper  region,  as  to  give  no  signs  of  its 
existence  but  by  its  discharge.  Frequently, 
however,  it  is  a  troublesome  and  mischievous 
intruder,  producing  an  intolerable  feeling  of 
faintness,  great  emaciation,  and  most  of  the 
symptoms  enumerated  under  the  specific  defini- 
tion. In  its  general  appearance  it  bears  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  the  earth-wonn  (/um- 
brieus  terratriMf  Linn.),  that  by  many  naturalists 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  same.  Yet,  to  an 
attentive  observer,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference both  in  their  form  and  movements.* 
The  body  of  the  intestinal  worm  is  round,  its 
colour  is  a  pale  red,  its  head  is  furnished  with 
three  vesicles  placed  triangularly,  and,  in  moving, 
it  curls  its  boKiy  mto  circles,  from  which  it  ex- 
tends its  head.  The  earth-worm  is  flat  towards 
the  tail,  and  has  bristles  on  its  under  side,  which 
it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  Its  colour  is  dusky 
red ;  its  head  has  but  one  vesicle,  and  it  moves 
by  a  continuous  course  of  action  propagated 
from  ring  to  ring. 

[Morbid  anatomy  throws  no  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  formation  of  the  ascaris  lumbri- 
coides,  which  occurs  in  every  possible  organic 
condition  of  the  bowels :  they  may  be  red 
or  pale,  dry,  or  full  of  mucous  secretions. 
Around  the  places  in  which  many  worms  col- 
lect, the  intestine  is  frequently  red,  while  the 
group  of  worms  itself  is  often  enveloped  in  a 
mass  of  mucus  {Andral,  vol.  cit.,  p.  183)  ;  but 
these  appearances  are  to  be  entirely  referred  to 
the  worms*  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  their  production.] 

The  body  of  the  long  thread-wobm  is  elas- 
tic and  contorted,  the  hinder  part  thick,  the 
anterior  capillary  twice  as  long  as  the  thick 
part,  and  terminating  in  so  fine  a  point,  that 
*the  mouth  is  scarcely  discernible ;  its  upper 
surface  subcrenated;  its  lower  smooth;  it 
sucks  with  its  small  capillary  extremity ;  is 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length ; 
finely  striate  on  the  fore  part :  in  colour  resem- 
bles the  preceding ;  gre^rious,  and  found 
chiefly  in  the  intestines  of  sickly  children  ;  gen- 
erally in  the  ccscum.  Roederer  and  Wagler 
found  a  large  quantity  of  trichocephali  in  the 
colon.  They  are  found  also  in  many  animals 
besides  man,  as  the  horse,  boar,  fox,  and  mouse. 
The  male  may  be  distinguished  by  the  curved 
shape  of  its  posterior  extremity.  In  its  slender 
body  a  straight  alimentary  cavity  is  seen,  with 
spen^atic  vessels,  or  oviducts,  around  it. 

In  the  Loxo  tape-worm  the  articulations  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  marginal  pores  by  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  the  intestines,  one  on  each 
joint,  generally  alternate  ;  ovaries  aboresccnt ; 


and  intennittent  fever  that  occurred  in  France  in 
1826,  with  peculiar  severity.  The  discharge  of 
living  intestinal  worms,  with  copious  quantities 
of  bile,  was  a  common  occurrence  in  it.  In  one 
case,  true  caterpillars  were  also  voided,  both  from 
the  stomach  and  rectum. — Magendie,  Journ.  de 
Phystoi,  tom.  ix.,  p.  230. 

*  See  Baillie*s  Morbid  Anatomy,  Hooper  on  In- 
.estinal  Worms,  Mem.  Lond.  Med.  Soc.,  voL  v. ; 
ud  Bremser's  Treatise,  slreaily  referred  to. 


head  with  a  terminal  mouth  surrounded  by  two 
rows  of  radiate  hooks  or  holders  ;  and  a  little 
below,  on  the  flattened  surface,  four  tubercu- 
late  orifices  or  suckers,  two  on  each  side  ;  tail 
terminated  by  a  semicircular  joint  without  any 
aperture  ;  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and 
4iis  been  found  sixty.  Inhabits  the  intestines 
of  mankind,  generally  at  the  upper  part,  where 
it  feeds  on  the  chyle  and  juices  already  animal- 
ized.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  stomach  ;* 
is  sometimes  solitary,  but  occasionally  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  adheres  so  firmly  to 
the  intestines,  that  it  is  removed  with  great 
difficulty.  [It  is  seldom  met  with  in  France, 
where  the  broad  tape-worm  prevails  ;  but  it  is 
common  in  Italy  ana  Saxonv.-—(  Afrro/,  in  Diet, 
des  Sc.  Mid.,  tom.  Ixvii.,  p.  227.)  While  the 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  trichocephalus,  and 
ascaris  vermicularis,  are  most  common  in  chil- 
dren, the  tssnia  is  chiefly  noticed  in  adults.] 
The  animal  is  oviparous,  and  discharges  its  nu- 
merous eggs  from  the  apertures  on  Uie  joints. 
Werner  asserts  that  it  is  hermaphrodite,  llie 
broken -oflf  joints  have,  when  discharged,  the 
appearance  of  gourd-seeds  :  and  it  is  hence 
denominated  gourd-worm  by  many  medical  wri- 
ters ;  and  is  the  lumbricus  cuatrbiiinu*  of  Dr. 
Hebcrden.  Dr.  Sibbamgaard  gives  the  case 
of  an  adult  female  patient,  who  was  infested 
with  a  tape-wonn  of  enormous  length,  meas- 


*  Since  this  sheet  was  sent  to  press,  the  editor, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Docker,  formerly  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Canterbury,  has  been  informed 
of  an  extraordinary  case,  now  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Law  of  Penrith,  Cumbej-land,  in  which  the 
bladder  is  the  seat  of  taenia.  The  patient  is  a 
younff  woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
first  telt  a  sensation,  like  a  rupture  of  the  bladder, 
when  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  cut  com,  in  August, 
1829.  After  this,  she  began  occasionally  to  have 
dischar^s  of  bloody  urine,  with  the  sensation  of 
something  moving  in  the  bladder,  more  particu 
larly  after  «ach  evacuation.  In  October,  1830, 
some  consideration  of  the  symptoms  led  Mr.  Law 
to  try  turpentine  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  injec- 
tions. Great  irritation  ensued,  but  eight  joints  of 
a  taenia  were  discharged  from  tlie  meatus  uriua- 
rius  ahve.  Opiate  injections  were  then  tried, 
which,  having  been  persevered  in  for  three  days, 
teemed  to  put  an  ena  to  all  motion  of  the  worm ; 
and  by  an  expansion  of  the  meatus,  its  discharge 
Was  effected  m  large  quantities ;  but  in  so  decayed 
and  broken  a  state,  that  its  parts  could  not  be 
numbered;  but  Mr.  Law  is  certain  that  there 
could  not  be  less  than  two  thousand  joints.  With 
these  thero  was  much  hemorrhage,  and  discharge 
of  membranous  and  other  substances,  hke  pieces 
of  liver.  A  period  of  tranquillity  now  followed, 
and  lasted  until  January,  1831,  when  she  began  to 
sufifer  again,  and  voided,  with  the  aid  of  turpen- 
tine, in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  months,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  joints ;  and, 
subsequently,  an  immense  number  of  others.  Mr. 
Law  has  in  nis  possession  one  portion,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  joints.  As  this  case  will,  no 
doubt,  be  published  before  the  completion  of  this 
edition,  toe  editor  will  merely  add,  that  he  has 
examined  some  of  the  portions  of  tenia  voided, 
and  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  facts 
above  specified.  Drs.  Elliotson  and  Carswell  have 
also  examined  the  specimens,  with  the  re^ty  of 
which  they  are  entirely  satisfied.— Eo. 
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mna  not  lets  than  thiriy-eighl  yn.T^tf  or  oi»e 
hutiured  ami  fourteen  feel.  U  was  expdied 
from  tiifj  unujH,  after  three  du«ea  of  a  bolua, 
comiilingof  two  drachm*  of  tin  tiiinffs  and  half 
a  drttchm  of   jahp  mixed   up  with  lioney,  had 

^rhL«  «nrcuiations  of  the  bkoad  tafx-womi 
(iKJlhnocephalft*)  ^re  «hort  and  broad,  with  a 
pore  in  the  centre  of  each  joint^  and  itel* 
late  ovaries  round  ihem  ;  body  broader  in  the 
middle,  and  ^pering  iowardi  boih  ends ;  ht^ad 
rewmbting  the  |a«t,  but  elonpted^  marked  with 
two'  lateral  depression!,  and  not  provided  with 
«  n&ck  ;  tail  cn(Jin|  in  a  rounded  joint.  (The 
antf^rior  joints  are  Tike  plsits^  but  the  posterior 
onei  are  very  distinct.  The  apertures,  which 
in  the  lonj^  tapo-wurm  are  situnied  at  the  ed|a:ei! 
of  live  articulated  part^,  here  lin  in  thf*ir  ceti- 
tre.  These  peL-mharitjei!.  in  the  boihrioc^i-pha- 
IttSt  certainly  jasiihed  Breznser  in  set  ling  it 
down  lis  a  particular  genus.  But,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  doing  »o,  it  maj  be  obseryed, 
that  It  tnfesu  almost  eiEcluaiirely  the  Rnssianii, 
1*01  es,  Swiss,  and  the  natives  of  certain  parts 
of  Frajicfl ;  whde  the  long  tape^worm  resides 
in  the  small  mtes tines  of  other  Europe i^ns  and 
the  Egyptians. t]  Like  the  last,  it  inhabits  the 
unp«r  part  of  the  inieatinea,  and  feed?  upon 
cnylc  ;  generally  from  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  long  ;  usually  in  families  of  three  or  four, 
[Hudolphi  had  a  specimen,  the  rings  of  which 
were  an  inch  in  breadth,  Boerhaave  assures 
las  that  he  aucceeded  in  discharging  a  worm 
of  this  kind  from  a  Russian ^  thst  measurer!  thre*" 
hundred  ells!] 

The  body  of  the  PLtritE  is  flattish,  with  an 
aperture  or  pore  ai  the  head,  and  generally  an- 
other beneatni  ;  intestines  AexuDua  ;  ovariei  lat- 
rral  :  hermaphrodite^  and  oviparous  I 

Of  all  intestinal  worms*  thit  is  one  of  the 
in09t  common  to  animals  of  different  classes 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  man 
iDtM^t^er^Verm.p,  64  ;  Clerk^  Lumbric.^  p.  Il9)j 


•  SociHatis  Medic»  HavniensisCuilect.,  vol  ii., 

Dvo.      Van.    Docveren  meatipus  an  instance  in 

wi**ch  n  portion  of  Uenia  waa  voided,  150  feet 

ltTf*i»T  B'wl  Ilose?natein  tecordi  a  case  in  which  a 

"  r.  nt  in  Icni^h  waa  discharged  from  the 

ruvcdhier  inspects,  that  aonie  of  these 

.  i  have  been  made  either  by  abiding  lo 

iS^tUii  ttiG  lengths  of  pieces  of  differ eut   worms, 

or  talking  the  aggregate  lengths  of  portiuns  of  Ofie 

worfn  dischaciged  at  different  periiMj«     The  long* 

e.tt  in  Bremscr's  possession  was  twenty -four  feet, 

who  however  quotes  an  instance  where  a  tieqia 

was  foimd  in  the  dead  subject,  reaching  from  llic 

pylums  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  anus,  and 

measuring  thirty  feet.— Ed. 

t  Cruveilhier,  art.  EsTfitOAtKBs  in  Diet,  de 
Mod.  er  de  Chtr,  Pratiques. 

t  G.  A.  Rudol phi's  works,  cntillcfl,  Entoxoo^ 
mm  st?e  Vemnum  Jnteatiimlium  Historia  Natu- 
ralia,  Amst.,  lyOH,  and  Entozoorum  Synopsis* 
Heroic,  1819,  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  de- 
lire  tno  TOOSt  eorrect  description  of  inteatioal 
worDis.  Nor  ihould  the  writirif  a  of  Bloch,  Go^ 
«xe,  Zeder,  Werner,  Hermann,  Fier  her.  Breta, 
Hooi^er,  Lfanmrck,  Dumeril,  Cuvier,  Blumenbach, 
UremsTT,  ldieniiw,aml  OraveilhierCDlct,  de  MM, 
el  de  t'bir,  r*r?itir|ti*4t,  irt.  EntQioaires)  b*  for- 
futum  -  Kn 


but  in  different  apeciea^or  utider  dtfTi^'renti 
ticQtions,  we  meet  with  it  very  freijnently  tq 
very  abundantly  in  qusdrupeda  of  almosit 
kinds,  reptiles,  fishes,  aiwl  even  in  wnmin  thr 
selves  of  a  larger  growth,  for  it  i«  orciMionall^ 
met  with  in  th&  iutestinat  of  the  ctittlc^n^. 
Its  ordinary  seat  is  in  the  stomach  qi  akinr 
channel ;  but  in  swtne^  black  cattle,  deer,  tiul 
shecpj  its  favourite  haunt  is  the  liver,  to  which 
it  probably  creeps  forward  through  itw  bile- 
ducts,  and  where  it  burrows  and  breetla  tn  in- 
numerable hosts.  This  ]!i  particularly  the  cms 
with  the  faxctoia  hrpahcOf  as  it  it  callcid  by 
way  of  emphasis,  found  so  commonlj  and  so 
abundantly  in  the  liver  of  sheep  thai  labour  un- 
der the  disease  called  the  rot ;  though  whether 
It  be  the  cause  or  the  oHecl  of  this  disease,  boa 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Most  probably  i 
effect :  for  the  rot  is  certairjly  on  iafectio 
complaint,  and  is  ^sometimes  caught  by  a  whoS 
liock  in  a  single  night.  The  cause  has  hivn 
supnoicd  to  he  hydro^nuus  gas  ;  bnt  vt  (hi» 
we  have  no  proof.  There  can  be  IjttJp  ' 
however,  that  it  is  produced  by  eome  t1> 
ous  miasm  in  the  atmosphere  origin :M ir,.'  n  iijt 
pasture  itself,  or  conveye<l  there  in  tli'-  lo- 
a  haze,  in  the  same  manner  as  veg^tiiUtt  pliij 
tattoris  are  often  blighted,  of  which  I  have  jn 
oflered  an  example  from  hop-groynds.  Vet  I 
what  means  the  liver  of  sheep,  rather  tha^  i 
other  organ,  is  hereby  affected  and  retire 
gangrenois,  we  have  still  to  inform  otirselvc 
As  the  animal  is  oviparous,  the  minute  eg| 
may  be  borne  by  the  haxe  itself,  or  eiiat 
the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  sheop-groundJ 
or  they  may  already,  in  the  body  of  the  parenfC^l 
worm,  be  infeating  the  ahmentary  canal,  and 
only  waiting  fm  accidental  circumstanri*^  ttt 
exert  the  full  ranu«  of  their  proliAc  pn 
for  it  is  not  in  the  rot  alone,  but  in  nth*  r 
of  visceral  diseases,  that  this  ammi' 
in  sheep,  and  especially  in  dropsy,  v 
nee  ted  with  the  rot  or  not  ^  and,  i:.  . 
eases,  they  are  frequently  found  vaniiied  up  m 
brooks. 

As  the  Ireatment  of  all  the  apectoff  sho 
be  estsbhshed  on  the  same  prtnciplet^hil  i 
invigorating*  the  alimentary  canal  and  aurroum, 
ing*iscera,^aftdlhc  verniifugee  adapted  lo  mti| 
of  ihe  diderent  tnbea,  though    not   lo  alt^  i 
the  aaiTie, — it  will  he  better  to  reserve  this  i 
iect  till  the  nosological  characters  of  the  reo 
ing  species  have  paased  in  review  before  m. 


SPECIES  It 

HELMINTHTA  PODICIS 

ANAL  WORMS. 

woiMa,  OR  TH«  LhnvM  or  iNBicra,  a^ttni!* 
iirn  riNDiNO  a  profib  Nintrs  witni^   viii 

VKKOE   or  TUB    ANOS,  EtCtTlHO    A   TSOrrnM- 
flOaiE    LCR-At    ISRITiTlOjf,    iOVSTItttCS     Arrn%. 


*  This  ejtpresaion  seenis  to  be  eoniiiirUH!  with 
an  hypothesis  eutertairted  by  tome  wnten,  ami 
adopted  by  Or  Oood,ilmt  the  prothjciion  of  ^ 
ts  referrable  to  adebititdted  stale  of  thpsh 
canal.— £n^ 
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PANIBD  WITH  TUMOUK;  FRBQUBNTLT  PRB- 
VKNTINO  SLEEPf  AND  PBODUCIlfG  PAIN  OK 
PAINTNB88  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

Undbk  this  species  are  included  the  following 
▼arieties : — 

•  Ascaris  Vennicularia.       Thread-wonn. 
Maw'worm. 

fi Scarabaus.  Beetle-grubs. 

Y (Estnis.  BoU. 

The  head  of  the  thread-worm  is  subulate, 
nodose,  and  dirided  into  three  vesicles,  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  which  is  an  aperture  by  which 
it  receives  nourishment ;  skin  at  the  sides  of 
the  body  finely  crenate  or  wrinkled  ;  tail  finely 
tapering  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  the  female 
has  a  small  punctiform  aperture  a  little  below 
the  head,  through  which  it  receives  nourish- 
ment ;  gregarious ;  viviparous  ;  about  half  an 
inch  lonff ;  sometimes  wanders  into  the  intes- 
tines, and  occasionally  as  high  as  the  stomach.* 
It  vras  first  observed  by  Morgagni.— (Lib.  xiv., 

The  sexes  of  this  variety  are  distinct,  but 
the  male  organs  have  not  been  discovered. 
This  form  of  intestinal  worms  was  first  detect- 
ed by  Hippocrates. — {Apkor.  iii.)  Goeze  con- 
ceives it  to  be  viviparous,  but  Bremser  ovipa- 
rous.—(l/e6er  Lebende  Wurtner,  4to.,  1819.) 
It  is  the  oxyuris  vermicuUais  of  the  latter. 
The  animals  are  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
and  have  a  general  resemblance  to  the  ends  of 
threads  cut  ofif,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
whence  the  name  of  thrbad-worms,  and  proba- 
bly of  BOTs,  which  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
applied  to  it,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  boutSy  "  ends"  or  "  ex- 
tremities." The  term  maw-worm,  according 
to  Dr.  Harvey,  is  derived  from  the  occasions 
visit  which  this  animal  makes  to  the  maw  or 
stomach  in  migrating  from  its  proper  region, 
which  is  the  rectum  {On  Consumpiions) ;  but, 
more  probably,  from  the  peculiar  effects  which 
it  oflen  produces  on  the  maw  or  stomach  by 
8ympath|^  and  without  quitting  its  home,  as  a 
perpetuV  and  gnawing  pain  and  insupportable 
faintness  from  the^  intolerable  itching  it  excites 
in  the  anus.  Sometimes  these  worms  wander 
in  a  different  direction,  for  they  have  been  found 
in  the  pudenda :  and  by  Frank  in  the  urethra 


*  Bremser  doubted  whether  aacarides  vermicu- 
lares  had  ever  been  found  out  of  the  large  intes- 
tines. Yet  Bloch,  long  before  the  date  of  this 
author's  treatise,  had  met  with  them  in  a  cyst 
formed  in  the  parietes  of  the  stomach ;  and  Brera 
had  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the 
osophagus  of  a  woman  who  died  of  a  slow  ner- 
voQs  fever.— (Traits  des  Maladies  Verminenses 
trad,  de  Pltalien  avec  des  Notes,  Paris,  1804.) 
The  worms  which  have  been  occasionally  de- 
tected in  the  air-passages  were  the  aacarides 
hombricoides ;  but  Cruveilhier  conceives,  that 
their  lodgment  in  this  situation  would  be  incom- 

Clible  with  life,  and  that  their  arrival  there  must 
ve  happened  after  death,  or  during  the  final  mo- 
ments 01  life.  In  one  of  these  periods,  he  thinks 
they  passed  throoj^h  the  cBsophagus  into  the  pha- 
rynx, and  thence  mto  the  glottis.  In  the  example 
fBooided  by  Andnl,  the  insmnation  of  such  a  worm 
into  thelamut  of  achild  produced  suffocation. 
VoL.1— M 


and  the  urine.— (/)«  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit., 
tom.  vi.,  hb.  vi.)  Very  generally,  however,  the? 
remain  quiet  and  inactive,  convoluted  in  mucus 
and  feces,  and  are  only  known  to  exist  by  theii 
discharge.  Yet  occasionally  they  produce  so 
much  irritation  as  to  cause  a  sensible  tumour, 
or  a  congeries  of  small  tumours,  around  the 
anus,  lliey  sometimes  co-exist  with  other 
kinds.  Rosenstein  gives  the  case  of  a  child, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  a  large  number  of  aa- 
carides, voided  ten  long  worms  and  a  piece  of  a 
tenia.  The  little  patient  died  screaming  under 
the  most  excruciating  pain  and  convulsions. 

The  larve  of  the  second  variety  embrace  sev- 
eral species  of  the  scarab^us  or  bbetlr  (Poit- 
itTtiy  cent,  iv.,  obs.  8 ;  Ttnueitf,  Cas.,  p.  120), 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  accurately  de- 
scribed or  enumerated  ;  but  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  be  the  chief ;  gray  larva,  with 
yellowish  legs  and  ferruginous  head,  of  s.  no- 
bilis  ;  and  those  of  s.  Schcefferi,  and  s.  volvens, 
which,  when  out  of  the  body,  deposite  their  eggs 
in  round  balls  of  animal  dunff,  which  they  roll 
up  and  bury  with  their  hind  feet.  Almost  all 
the  grubs  of  the  genus  Scarabaeus  delight  in 
and  feed  on  dung ;  and  hence  the  egga  find  a 
convenient  nidus  and  the  grubs  a  ready  supply 
of  food  in  the  rectum,  when  accident  has  con- 
veyed the  former  into  this  organ.  These  grubs 
have  six  feet ;  are  annulate,  hairy,  vesicular  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  furnished  with  a 
homy  head. 

The  larvsB  of  the  gbstrus,  breeze,  or  gadfly, 
are  called  bots,  and  are  of  a  round  figure  ;  pale- 
green  ;  tail  obtusely  truncate  ;  head  tapering ; 
mouth  homy,  with  two  lips,  and  two  recurved 
black  claws  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Found 
convoluted  in  the  mucus  and  feces  of  man,  but 
far  more  freauently  of  other  animals,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  horse. 

The  ^nus  osstras  is  not  numerous,  contain- 
ing in  ail  not  more  than  twelve  n>ecies.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  deposite  their  eggs  on 
the  skin  of  animals,  and  are  there  hatched.  The 
astrus  ovis  fixes  them  on  the  interior  nostrils 
of  the  sheep ;  from  which,  when  hatched,  they 
travel  into  the  frontal  sinuses  or  horns,  and, 
when  full  fed,  are  discharged  through  the  nos- 
trils. They  excite  great  irritation,  often  com- 
pelling the  sheep  to  shake  their  heads  violently, 
and  rab  or  hide  their  noses  in  dust  or  eravel,  and 
sometimes  produce  inflammation  in  the  brain. 

There  are  only  three  species,  however,  whose 
larvs  seem  capable  of  being  hatched  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  These  are  astrus  equi,  a.  ha- 
fnorrhoidaliSf  and  a.  veierinus.  The  eggs  of  the 
last  are  found  deposited  on  the  skin  ofcattle  in 
general,  and  those  of  all  on  the  skin  of  the 
horse  :  the  part  of  the  horse  preferred  by  hem- 
orrhoidal breeze  being  the  lips.  The  eggs 
excite  a  troublesome  titillaUon,  which  induces 
the  animal  to  bite  the  part  and  lick  it  with  its 
tongue,  in  consequence  of  which  the  eggs  are 
transferred  from  the  skin  to  the  tongue  itMU,  and 
find  a  ready  conveyance  to  the  rectum,  which 
is  their  proper  nidus.* 

*  Snch  of  the  ova  of  the  oestrus  ss  sre  conveyed 
into  the  horse's  stomach  by  deglutitiou  beeone 
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It  k  tlio  beEnorrhoidflJ  breexe  whtwe  eggs  are 
etue%  if  not  palely  hatched  in  the  htunim  m- 
teBtineB,  and  efipecinSly  those  of  grooms  and 
otlier  persona,  whoso  cfuty  Icuds  iheta  to  aaso- 
ciftte  much  with  hariei,  and  other  large  dom«»- 
ticftted  quadmfM;^ds.  And  it  b  the  gmbB  or 
Jarv«  of  thJt  genu*,  when  discharged  from  the 
ftnutt  thai  consthute  the  proper  &ti  of  veter;- 
uAty  writers,  though  the  term  is  oft^n  miHapplied 
10  the  iL3€arts  vtrmtcuiaru,  as  observed  already, 
to  which}  indeed^  they  have  some  re^emblancti. 

Mr.  Gr&enhaw  has  d«^«cnbed  a  very  copious 
diicharge  of  trantpaient  globular  tnateriala  from 
the  rectum  of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  ago^  which 
he  tbinlu  vrere  bydatida^^Eii?!^.  Med^  and 
Su^g.  Joitrn.,  No.  kxTii.,  p.  674).  [They  were 
of  the  fiize,  and  many  of  them  of  the  colour  of 

EbeTTiea.  The  editor  was  once  consulted 
geiitloHittu  who  oceasionally  voided  from 
iCtUEU  a  yellowish  tiuid,  coo  taming  am  all 
gbbultu  bodies,  reflembling  hydatidai  attended 
with  i^vere  britotion  about  the  bladder.] 


SPECIES  III. 

EELMINTHIA  ERRATICA. 

ERRATIC  WORMS, 

WOKHl,  Om  THE  h^KYM  OF  INBecta,  |14T)lO- 
DtreiD  BY  ACCIUIMT,  AND  WltHOUT  WlUmNQ  A 
WOrsE  «Aai*rATlO|l  IN  tHK  «T01LiCB  Oft  IN- 
TKSTTNli  ;  FKOPWCINQ  aPlSHODIO  COI.IC,  1¥ITU 
ilTEBE  GKIPLHOS  '  ANI>  OCCAH[0NALLY  TON- 
ITliro^  OK  I^BJKCTtOll  OF  PI'OOD'. 

Or  thia  subdivifion  we  know  but  little  j  yet 
thie  eniuing  inatances  may  afTord  aufficient  rear 
eon  for  forming  it.  It  might  eaaily  be  enlarged  ; 
but  the  authontiea  for  ejitending  it  further  are 
doubtful. 

«  Gordiua.  Hair-womi. 

ff  Hinido,  Eiratic  leech. 

y  Muaca.  Maggots, 

The  ooBoiDa  10  th&  eeta  equina,  or  horae^ 
hair-worm,  of  the  old  writers.  It  ia  found  in 
soft  ata^ant  waters ;  from  four  to  aii  incfiea 
long,  twisted  into  varioua  knots  and  contortion* ; 
colour,  pale  brown,  with  dark  eitremities, 

I'his  diaeaae  ]«  most  frequent  amot}g  the 
ueaaanta  of  Lapland,  and  waa  au  spec  ted  by 
liniLEuaT  and  baa  been  evince  proved^  or  thought 
to  bo  proved,  by  Dr.  Monlin,  one  of  hia  most 
celebrated  diaciple»,  to  he  occasioned  by  their 
drinkmg  the  half- putrid  water  of  itagnant 
manhea  or  ditches  inhabited  by  tho  gordiua. 
Ft  ta  not  known  on  the  Lapland  mountaina. 
The  giipings  are  often  so  yiolent  that  the  patient 
rolli  and  writhes  on  the  ground  in  aeverer  agony 
than  a  woman  in  labour,  and  diac  barges  bloody 


larrft,  or  grubSt  which  attach  themaelves  by  tena- 
cula  to  the  Iming  of  the  tEaoubafUs  and  atomach, 
snd  Sf^ldom  to  the  iiiterior  of  tbe  borwets.  When 
iJiei  are  compJetelY  dereloJMsd,  and  prepared  for 
anotbar  metam^riihosis*  they  are  (pontaneoualy 
,  kpOMUved,  ami  then  voidad  wtth  the  excrement. 
K  hiQn<i*M  afcomacfa,  studdei)  with  a  multitude  of 
th«M  lafTBi  not  only  m  its  epidermic  or  splenic 
pufUon,  wbeiif  they  usually  fii  themselves,  but  in 
ita  jiylorie  part,  ia  what  everybody  mu»t  have 
•sen,— iCu* 


mine.  AAer  manj  houia,  sometimes  an  Millie 
day,  tlie  disorder  termifiatea  in  a.  profuse  ptyal* 
iim,  that  continues  for  a  quarter  of  aji  botir. 
The  Laplandtirs  call  the  disease  VUrrit  orHotme^  • 

The  SECOND  vARisTY  mcludes  sefer^  ape 
of  the   L  EEC  It}  swallowed,,  when    mmute 
youn^*  along  with  the  midddy  and  ilagnaiil  I 
Ihey  inhabit. 

Apparently  both  the  medicinal  and  the  bone- 
leech  (A.  iaftguisuga)  h&ve  been  tliua  found  *, 
but  the  eiact  species  bat  not  been  nufficieiilly 
indicated-  Sauvages^  in  his  geJiua  Htfinatr- 
meaia,  quotes  Galen,  Schenck,  ami  Werjd,  Nt 
does  not  describe  the  species.  Upon  turmng 
to  Galen,  iv.,  iU,  I).,  the  reader  will  lind  thsf 
be  bnelly  advena  to  the  disease,  and  qTiotf^i 
from  Asclepiades  and  Apolloniua  the  ren\edi« 
that  were  employed  in  their  respective  dajit ; 
hut  he  does  not  character ixe  the  worm. 

Of  belmmtbia,  from  this  cause,  we  hi«vo  ou. 
meroua  exampliea  in  foreign  writent  and  pur* 
rials  ;t  but  we  need  not  travel  fToni  our  owe 
country  for  instances.  Of  domestic  eJEa>mj)le«« 
aeveral  are  telaied  m  the  comment  to  the  votumr 
of  Nosology;  and  though  apparent  I-  -  "  '-- 
ted,  are  of  a  truly  marvellous  ch^i  i 
fact  appears  to  be,  that,  from  filing  o  i  >  i! 

tunic  of  the  stomach,  or  inteatinea,  these  wonai 
tjot  on  80  rich  and  plentiful  a  repast,  that  the; 
grow  to  an  enormoua  sii.e,  and  evince  lucb  i 
deviation  from  their  common  shape,  as  ui  some 
tnstaocea  to  be  recognised  with  great  diOkulty. 
It  is  highly  probable,  howevefj  that  tbey  cm 
only  live  in  dyapepiic  patients,  or  peraona  who»r 
digestive  powers  are  infirm  =  for  there  ar#  fr« 
or  no  animals  capable  of  resisting  the  solv«int 
power  of  the  gaatHc  juice  when  secreivd  in  full 
health  and  vigour. 

One  of  the  most  ealraordinaTy  imiartcrs 
among  those  entitled  to  attention  u  related  by 
Mr.  Faialey  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Esaaya. 
— (Vol.  li.,  art.  ijlvi,)  In  this  case  I  her  a  irift 
two  wonrus,  whose  heads  the  auiJtor  eompatn 
to  thai  of  the  horse-leech,  and  which  app;^  W 
have  been  tolerably  quiescent  in  theji  gujwtk 
till  the  general  system  v^aa  disturbed  b^  wound 
on  the  breast  received  by  the  paiient  in  C0Dt»^ 
quence  of  a  duel  with  the  smalKaword.  Tbie 
general  symptoms  of  ihia  apeciea  of  beliDJjitlui 
appeared  about  the  third  day  afterward,  tad 
continued  with  many  variations  for  seYcral  weeks, 
when  the  patient  discharged  inferiorly  one  of 
these  worms,  measuring  a  fo^t  and  a  hnlf  m 
lei^th,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diamripr, 
dead,  but  full  t»f  blood,  and  accompanied  by  • 
largo  dejcctioti  of  grumoue  blood,  **  to  appeamkoa 
aomc  pounds  i"  mad  not  many  weeks  afianfild 
the  other,  still  larger.  A  worni.,  appareiitly 
similar,  ia  stated  by  Dr.  Bond  of  Fhilsdelphia, 
in  17M,  to  have  been  discharged  dowimiffls, 
by  a  female  patient  of  his,  who  had  been  hnji 
subject  to  an  hepatic  disease,  which  gradually 
changed  to  violent  belmintluc  sympiomii  m  th( 


-w ="^ — -^^> — ^- 

*  Linn.  Flor.  Lap.  de  Angelica.  Montin,  Anmn 
Acad,  Splachmim,  li ,  26, 

f  Eph.  Nat.  Cur,,  cent  vii.,  oba,  25.  Ebodiua, 
cent.il.,  obs.72.  Bliocbird.  Colltjct,  Med.  Phyi. 
cenL  L 
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stomach.  These  at  length  suddenly  vanished, 
wad  within  twenty-four  hours  the  worm  was 
dejected,  dead,  and  in  two  parts,  the  whole 
inaking  twenty  inches  in  len^.  The  patient 
died  soon  after  ;  and  on  opemng  her,  this  worm 
appears  to  have  worlied  its  way,  when  small, 
into  the  liver,  by  the  course  of  the  common 
duct,  to  have  committed  great  depredation  here, 
aad  afterward,  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
dilation  of  the  duct,  to  have  travelled  back  again. 
Dr.  Bond  ventures  to  call  it  an  kepaiie  Uech ; 
though  he  calculates  its  course  as  bow  stated. 
—(Ltnd,  Med,  0b9€rv,  and  J«w.,  i.,  68.) 

[In  Egypt,  the  French  soldiers,  urged  by 
severe  thust,  frequently  drank  the  muddy  water 
of  lakes  and  pools ;  an  opportunity  was  thus 
given  for  the  msinuation  of  leeches  into  their 
nostrils,  and  even  into  their  stomach.  The 
same  annoyance  likewise  befell  the  soldiers  of 
the  same  nation  at  Port  Mahon,  in  1757.  In 
one  of  the  latter  cases,  the  patient,  after  having 
vomited  up  three  pints  of  blood,  requested  of 
his  own  accord  the  proper  remedy,  namely,  some 
vinegar ;  and  as  soon  as  this  had  been  uken, 
the  leeches  were  rejected.  According  to  Lar- 
rey,  the  removal  of  these  animals  from  the 
nostrils,  when  they  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  with 
fofcepe,  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  lotion,  composed  of  nitre  and  diluted 
vinegar.-— (Alem.  ie  Chirurgie  Mililaire^  tom.  i., 
p.  362.)'  The  long  continuance  of  the  leeches 
generally  produced  much  indisposition,  a  loss 
of  flesh,  aiid  sometimes  delirium.] 

The  THiKD  vARiKTY  cousists  of  the  grubs  of 
different  species  of  that  subdivision  of  the  genus 
iitrscA,or  FLY,  whose  sucker  is  possessed  of  a 
single  bristle  without  a  sheath,  and  short ;  cla- 
vate,  furmshed  with  a  lateral  hair.  These  de- 
posite  their  eggs  in  game  and  other  meats  that 
have  been  long  kept,  and  are  approaching  a 
patrid  state,  as  niawca  carnaria^  or  nesh-fly ;  m. 
womUoruLt  or  blow-fly  ;  m.  ciharioy  or  pantry-fly  ; 
or  perforate  and  lay  their  esffs  in  cheese,  bacon, 
hams,  or  other  salted  andhigh-tasted  viands, 
as  m.  putriSf  the  larvn  of  which  are  known 
to  the  housewife  by  the  name  of  hoppersj  as 
those  of  all  of  them  are  by  that  of  maggots ; 
which  last  has  often,  though  in  a  looser  sense, 
been  applied  to  the  grubs  of  insects  generally. 

From  the  deposite  of  the  esgs  of  these  species 
of  the  fly  in  so  many  branches  of  the  common 
food  of  man,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
now  they  may  pass  into  the  human  intestines. 
In  a  sound  state  of  the  stomach,  indeed,  we 
have  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
hatched  and  live  in  that  organ  ;  but  they  may 
find  a  convenient  nidus,  and  live  comfortably  in 
a  debilitated  stomach,  and  apparentlv  through 
the  entire  range  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  cases  of  this  affection  are  numerous. 
One  of  the  best  related  is  that  of  Dr.  White. 
Tlie  patient,  a^ed  thirty,  was  emaciated,  of  a 
saik>w  complexion ;  had  gripings  and  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  ;  costiveness,  rigours,  and 
cold  extremities.  Took  columbo  root,  and  oc- 
OMionally  calomel  and  other  purgatives.  In  a 
month  was  better,  and  the  appetite  good.  The 
next  ourgative  brought  awav  an  immense  number 
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of  pupes  or  chrysalid  worms  ;  some  of  which 
being  preserved,  were  transformed  into  the 
musca  e^taria. 

We  have  also  examples  of  the  larvn  of  other 
insects  that  have  entered  the  stomach  by  some 
accident  or  another.  Thus,  Mr.  Church,  to 
whose  entomological  skill  Dr.  White  confided 
the  examination  of  the  above  paper,  asserts, 
that  he  once  knew  a  child  discharge  a  larva  of 
the  caddy  insect  {phrygarua  grandis);  and 
that  the  phalana  pingutnalis  lives  and  is  nour- 
ished in  the  stomach ;  and,  after  sustaining 
several  metamorphoses,  is  thrown  out,  and 
proves  its  proper  genus. — {Mem.  of  Med.  Soe. 
of  London,  vol.  ii.)  Mr.  Calderwood  has  pub- 
hshed  a  hke  case  {Edin.  Med.  Com.,  ix.,  223)  ; 
Riedlin,  examples  of  other  fly-maggots  (Cent 
iii.,  obs.  86) ;  other  writers,  of  the  larva  of 
the  beetle,  or  the  bee,  discharged  by  the  anus 
after  violent  gripings  ;*  while  Planchon  de- 
scribes  a  live  spider  thrown  forth  ftom  the  same 
opening. — {Joum.  de  Mid.,  iv.,  p.  203.) 

Weuuud  gives  an  instance  of  a  triton  por 
ltutri»  discharged  by  vomiting  {VermischU 
Sckriften,  iv.,  p.  127  ;  Kl.  Schrift.,  p.  82) ;  and 
many  of  the  continental  writers  have  examples  » 
of  rejection  by  the  same  passage  of  the  lacerta 
aqualica,  unquestionably  swallowed  when  mi- 
nute and  unperceived,  with  the  water  obtained 
from  ponds  and  lakes,  t  In  one  instance  not 
fewer  than  five  of  those  were  thrown  back  at 
a  time.t 

But  of  all  such  marvels,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  one  of  the  best  attested,  is  that  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  Pickells  ;^  consisting  of  enormous 
progenies  of  apterous,  dipterous,  and  coleop- 
terous insects,  dischargea  both  by  the  mouth 
and  anus.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman, 
who  had  long  been  in  a  melancholy  frame  of 
mind  from  the  loss  of  a  beloved  mother,  and 
who,  under  a  superstitious  idea,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  clay  drunk  daily,  from  the  graves  of 
pious  clergymen,  would  preserve  her  from  dis- 
ease as  well  as  from  sin,  contrived  to  stock  her 
chamber  with  a  large  quantity  of  this  material 
from  the  graves  of  two  clergymen  whom  she 
had  known,  and  which  appears  to  have  formed 
a  bed  for  the  eggs  of  the  insects  thus  hatched 
in  the  stomach.  "  Of  the  larv»  of  the  beetle,** 
says  Dr.  Pickells,  ''I  am  sure  I  considerably 
underrate  when  I  say  that,  independently  of 
above  a  hundred  evacuated  per  anum,  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  stomach  at  different  times  since  the  com- 
mencement of  my  attendance.  A  great  propor- 
tion were  destroyed  from  an  anxiety  to  evade 
publicity  ;  many,  too,  escaped  immediately  after 
having  been  vomited,  by  extricating  themselves 
quick^  fron^  the  vessel,  and  nmning  into  holes 

*  Obs.  MM.  Cur.  de  excretions  vermis  nun- 
quam  ante  excret.    Wolffenb.,  1723. 

t  Joum.  de  M^decine,  tonL  ix.,  p.  447.— 
Schwarz,  Med.  Wockenblatt,  1780.    No.  27. 

X  Observ.  M6d.  Cur.  de  excretione  vermis,  etc., 
ut  supri    Wolffirob.,  1723. 

^  Trans,  of  the  Association  of  the  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Phvsicians  ip  Ireland,  vol.  iv  .  art.  viL.  Avo..  1824. 
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m  ihe  floor,  Upwardf  of  mnety  w^re  submit- 
ted to  Dr.  Thompson 'a  examination,  n  parly  all 
of  which^  mcluding  two  of  the  spec i mens  of 
tenfhr to  mohiof  {darkhng\  I  saw  itiyBelft  thrown 
up  at  dit!i?refit  times.  Thm  average  ai^e  was 
about  i^n  mch  nrjd  a  half  in  length,  and  four 
Vines  and  a  half  in  ginh.  The  hirve  of  the  dip- 
lerom  insectt  though  voided  only  about  aeven 
or  eiflht  times,  according  to  her  accounl,  came 
up  almoat  literally  in  myriad*.  They  were 
ftttte  and  moving. "  [In  ftn  mitr^i(kg  appen- 
dix (Qp.  cit  t  vol.  ?.,  p.  171 »  6ic  ,  Svo.»  IBtS) 
to  the  preceding  accoualt  Dr.  Pickella  stateflT 
that  tinaer  a  pertevering  use  of  coinmori  tnrpen-^ 
tine,  in  do»es  gradually  increased  to  ihe  enor- 
moua  one  of  aiK  outicea,  the  lanrc  of  the  beetle, 
which  were  tlio  principal  aaurce  of  annoy ancG, 
had  b<!en  dcatroyedt  and  that  the  patient  now 
enjoys  almost  total  immunity  from  her  long-pro- 
tractcd  and  compl  ic  ated  diBcasps .  In  the  c  o  urse 
of  a  year  and  a  half  aubaequeiit  to  his  former 
cemmunication,  she  had  voided  more  than  1300 
additional  beetle  larv»,  principally  from  the 
anus,  making  in  the  whole  nearly  £000  »eeti  by 
Dr.  Pickella,  beaidea  many  o there  which  he  did 
not  SPe.  Bemdea  the  beetle  larvs,  dipterous 
ones  continued  to  be  voided  at  intervals  during 
Ihe  same  period^  both  from  the  stomach  and  the 
reetizm  \  wmetimes  without  (tiedicine,  bit  mote 
frequently  by  the  eflecx  of  castor-oil,  strong 
doses  of  turpentine  not  killing  them.  Asca- 
rides  reiembling  the  ascaridea  felis,  were  also 
discharged  upwards  and  downwards,  as  well  as 
rmmerouft  larvw  of  blap».  Whence  the  con* 
«tant  supply  of  the  latter  was  derived^  is  a  very 
puatiing  question  in  the  htatory  of  this  extraor- 
dinary ca«e  ;  for,  if  they  propagate  only  in  the 
imago,  or  perfect  atate,  as  is  asserted,  their 
generation  within  the  body  can  hardly  be  aup- 
posedt  as  only  two  insecti  far  advanced,  one  an 
imago,  the  o&er  a  pupa.,  were  knowTi  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  yet  htvm  of  every  tfrtidatioti  con- 
ttmt«l  to  be  voided  lo  the  last,  Her  food  and 
dniik  were  from  the  s«ne  source  as  thoae  taken 
by  other  healthy  persons ;  and  ihe  lived  on  an 
upper  ftoor  whore  tho  kind  of  beettest  which 
she  voided,  are  not  unually  fo  in  id.] 

Many  of  the  larvw  or  insects  thus  thrown  up 
had  been  Tireaerved  alive  in  clay  or  pillboxes, 
for  upwanla  of  a  twelvemonth,  at  the  time  of 
writing.  Patn  in  the  stomach,  suppression  of 
the  menses,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  ha^m^ite- 
lueiiis,  occasional  perversion  of  all  the  external 
)>r'narH,  vertigo^  convulsions,  catiiilepsy,  mania, 
delirium,  and  various  oih(?r  affections  of  ihe 
nervous  system,  indicative  of  helminthic  irrita* 
Imn,  were  the  anil  tniin  of  evils  that  alternately 
nver^iowered  the  pticnt.  [The  quantity  of  blood 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach  in  the  course  of  the 
ciue,  wa«  such  as  to  eremite  surprise  that  she 
sKoi^  have  b«en  able  to  bear  the  loas.  A  reten- 
tion of  iirine,  with  which  she  was  long  alflict^, 
was  completely  removed  nftcr  a  dOi«  of  five 
oyncei  of  turpentine,  a  great  deal  of  blood  at 
ArsC  coming  away  with  the  unno.  The  same 
medtcine  also  evinced  great  power  in  reaioring 
ihe  eatameiui.] 

To  all  theatt  poraaitfc  vennielea  will  apply  the 


remiurk  I  have  aJready  made  upon  a  aii^^  V9> 

riet^  ;  that  they  appear,  from  the  luxuriaaee  of 
their  haunts  and  repasts,  to  be  in  variotsfl  in 
stances  peculiarly  enlarged,  and  -i"  ^  '-,irn 
the   structure    they    exhibit  out  .\y 

{BremttT);  whence  the  great  diU  ■  ■>- 

termining  in  many  cases  the  exact  exieniol  i»p«t. 
ciea  to  which  a  larva,  worm,  or  ammalcnh 
found  Within  the  animal  body  may  belong  Yfi 
of  nil  the  erratic  worms  and  grubs,  the  hor**- 
leech,  hinido  sanguunira^  appears  tc?  undergo 
the  greatest  metamorphosis;  andt  as  obtrnvtd 
in  the  commetjt  to  the  Nosology,  is  reported  to 
have  reached  the  stEe  of  a  man*s  list,  iud  ta 
have  contained  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Mood 

OEtfSaXL  DlilGKOSIS  AtlD  TRK4TIIKirr. 

We  have  had  occasion  lo  observe  that  the 
stomach  is  the  great  organ  of  sympathy,  ind 
aasQciaies  in  afections  of  the  rnoiat  iLuiots 
parts  of  the  system.  It  follows  necefttanly) 
that  other  parts  of  the  system  must,  in  Yanma 
instances,  associate  in  affectiona  of  the  atCMnaeb 
This  is  panicularly  the  case  wiih  resfnict  Uf 
the  irritation  produced  by  worms,  n:  "  !lv 

those  that  exist  in  the  stomach  itsel  \  -  r 

part  of  the  alvine  canal,  as  Ipng  riL  ..  a 

•*The  evils  which  hence   aruie,'^  say*  Dt 
Heberden   (Cap.  lis  ,  p,  243),  who  has   ndl 
drawn  up  the  general  train  of  ayinptoms,  ♦*  sad 
which  eea»e  on  their  expnlsion,  are  headachei^ 
vertigo,  torpor,  disturbed  dreams,  sleep  hrokeo 
off  by  fright,  and  screaming,  convuLaiona,  ftfief^ 
ishneas,  ihir&t,  palhd  hue,   bad  uste  m  lb# 
mouth,  olfentivo  breath,  coughs  difficult  brf^lb* 
ing,  itching  of  the  nostrils,  pains  in  the  stotfK 
ach,  nansea,  squenmishneas^  voracity,  leatmeaa. 
tenesmus,  itching  at  the  anus  towanI».K  fti^t,it 
length  dejection  of  films  and    tir  n  f 

broad  tape- worms  prod  u  c  e  the  se vt  r  ■ 
on  the  body  J  the  tereies  and  asciii.^.-  .......uu 

and  thread- worms)  sometimes  lurk  scarvrly  su> 
pected  unless  there  is  itching  of  the  anue^  w 
they  are  traced  in  the  fecea.  I  have  mfim  • 
broad  tape-worm  expelled  fwrn  the  intestinn 
four  eJls  in  length.  The  long  iape-wori»  (/um- 
bricti*  cucurUttnua)  aeems  to  be  a  series  of 
many  worms,  a  single  joint  of  which  will  somt' 
times  live  when  separated  from  ihe  re#t  Tkt 
rounds  worms  have  ascended  into  the  mouth, 
and  have  even  lived  two  or  three  days  afloi 
they  have  been  discharged.  In  two  patients 
under  my  care,  there  was  room  for  suspectiii(|[ 
that  the  goutid*worm  had  induced  epileptic  lila. 
mania,  and  idiotism." 

Upon  this  passage  it  is  only  necessary  I<,t  uIk 
serve,  that  the  long  tape* worm,  tttma.  jw>^m,or, 
aa  Dr.  Heberden  calls  it,  lumhnou  euctiH>ttiiifmM, 
ia  not  a  series  of  many  worm«,  as  this  elitgvut 
writer  snspected,  and  m,  indeed,  ia  grtneraMy 
»u0]}ected  at  present ;  and  although  its  diifenrat 
joints,  when  sepatatcd  from  the  rust,  are  capa- 
ble of  mainUinin^  for  a  i^bort  t  im*?  an  indt^th 
dent  life,  they  neither  coniiuue  alive  long,  aor 
are  competent  to  produce  iisy  increase .  They 
have,  however,  been  sometimes  found  aJive  ml 
Ihe  time  of  expulsiun. 

There  are  mischievous  eSectM  #thei  thin  Tk* 
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Heberden  has  here  pointed  out  occasionally  to 
be  traced  in  remote  organs,  from  the  sympa- 
thetic action  of  worms  lodged  in  the  intestines. 
Thus  the  longs,  as  well  as  the  brain,  have  fre- 
qaeotly  been  found  to  participate  in  the  disease, 
and  at  times  the  uterus  ;  and  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage has  ensued  from  the  one  or  the  other 
organ,  and  very  frequently  from  the  nostrils, 
and  been  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals,  in 
some  instances  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
real  cause,  and  consequently  with  an  erroneous 
practice.  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Beaconsfield,  has 
pobiished  an  instructive  paper  upon  this  subject 
{Tnnuaet.  of  the  Medko-Chir.  Soc.y  vol.  ix.),  in 
which  various  cases  of  sympathetic  hemorrhage 
and  pulmonary  affection  seem  to  have  been  re- 
lieved by  an  anthehnmtic  course. 

**  In  all  obscure  diseases,"  says  Dr.  Swediaor, 
**  attended  with  symptoms  that  are  chiefly 
anomalous,  the  suspicion  of  the  physician 
should  be  directed  to  mtestinal  worms.  I  once 
\new  a  case  in  which  the  patient,  who  was 
miserably  afliicted  with  pains  in  various  joints 
of  the  body,  simulating  those  of  arthrodynia,  by 
taking  an  anthelmintic,  and  discharginff,  in  con- 
seqaence  hereof,  various  fragments  of  a  taenia 
with  a  mass  of  mucus,  became  perfectly  well. 
So,**  continues  he,  **  have  I  known  apoplexy 
and  palsy  removed  by  a  discharge  of  worms 
from  the  intestines :  and  had  once  a  patient  re- 
.  markable  for  a  filthy  and  fungous  excrescence 
OQ  the  nose ;  who  lost  the  excrescence  spontane- 
ously diter  a  successful  course  of  vermifuges."* 
[Intestinal  worms  are  sometimes  so  numer- 
ous, that  they  occasion  death.  This  is  not  un- 
common in  children  from  the  effect  of  lumbrici  ;t 
and  happens  even  to  adults  whose  bowels  con- 
tain tmmm  of  extraordinary  size.] 

There  is  yet  great  space  for  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  treating  this  complaint.  The 
larger  worms  unquestionably  are  found  most 
frequently  in  young  persons,  or  persons  of 
weakly  and  inelastic  fibres,  and  dysthetic  habits ; 
and  hence  our  first  intention  should  be  to  invig- 
orate the  system  generally,  and  the  stomach  and 
inteatines  particularly,  by  bitter  and  other  tonic 
medicines :  for  it  is  not  ofren  that  they  resist  a 
teiy  strong  living  action.  And  yet  I  have 
sometimes  found  the  long  round-worm  in  per- 
sons who  have  made  no  complaint  of  ill  health, 
of  regular  habits,  and  in  the  middle  of  life.^ 
Worms  have  occasionally  infested  the  alvine 
ebannel  for  years  without  any  serious  evil — the 
aacandes,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Heberden  informs  us, 
for  thirty  years,  or  for  even  the  whole  of  a  long 
life,  without  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had 


♦  Nov.  NosoL  Meth-  Syst,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245.  Cru- 
veiDuer  takes  a  very  different  view  orthis  subject 
from  thai  adopted  by  Heberden,  Swediaur,  juid 
others  ;  for  he  has  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  which 
sets  down  intestinsl  worms  as  the  cause  of  a  mul- 
titode  of  obscure  diseases. 

t  See  two  cases  in  Corvisart's  Joum.  de  M^, 
lorn.  xiLjp.  3. 

%  Dr.  Eliliotson  has  seen  many  individuals,  who, 
to  their  great  astonishment,  discharged  several 
feet  of  tape-worm,  not  having  the  least  idea,  pre- 
noosly,  tfiat  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  them. 
— Lectures  in  Med.  Gazette  for  1832-33,  p.  693. 


hastened  its  end  (Draru.  of  the  College  ofPhys 
of  London,  vol.  i.,  p.  54)  ;  whence  some  writer* 
have  been  fanciful  enough  to  conceive,  that,  in 
animals  of  most  genera,  they  form  a  mean  of 
maintaining  the  general  health,  and  are  a  reffu 
lar  part  of  the  economy  of  perfect  life.  [Dr. 
Rush  conceived,  that  the}r  might  sometimes 
promote  health  by  diminishing  uie  quantity  of 
redundant  mucus  in  the  intestinal  canal.] 
"  Worms,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  "  seem  to  form  part 
of  a  healthy  constitution,  and  are  scarcely  inju- 
rious but  from  accidental  circumstances."** 
This  quaint  thouch  conmion  paradox,  however, 
is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  next  paragraph  ;  in  which  a  very  unneces- 
sary and  untenable  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  law  which  in  this  respect  regulates  animals 
and  vegetables ;  and  followed  up  by  a  remark 
at  variance  not  only  with  general  observation, 
but  with  the  import  of  Dr.  Parr*s  own  reason- 
ing upon. the  subject.  '*This  circumstance," 
says  Dr.  Parr,  *'  forms  a  striking  distinction 
between  animals  and  plants.  Parasitic  animals 
attack  only  debilitated  plants  :  but  the  healthiest 
animals  are  chiefly  afllected  with  worms ;  and 
the  observations  which  seem  to  contradict  this, 
arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  distinction  between 
the  existence  of  worms  and  their  appearing  a 
source  of  disease  from  their  accumulation. 
Their  formation  is  assisted  bv  accumulations 
of   mucus  ;    and,    consequently,   in   children, 

♦  Worms  have  even  been  conjectured  to  do 
good  by  stimulating  the  digestive  organs,  and  pro- 
moting all  the  functions.  The  latter  idea  was 
that  of  Goeze,  who,  in  his  sdmiration  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  especially  of  man,  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of 
the  creation,  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  things 
have  been  created  for  man,  because  all  of  ^em 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  useful  to  him,  as, 
for  instance,  even  intestinal  worms.  But,  as  Cru- 
veilhier  observes,  though  it  has  often  happened 
that  numerous  worms  have  remained  in  tne  ali- 
mentary canal  without  producing  inconvenience, 
or  even  causing  any  symptom  indicating  their 
presence,  it  has  much  more  frequently  been  the 
case,  that  complaints  of  greater  or  lesser  severity 
have  ceased  directly  after  the  expulsion  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  worms.  But  here,  he  thinks, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  what  is  truly 
owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  and  the  good 
done  bv  the  vermifuge  medicines  on  some  othei 
principle ;  for  many  cases  are  related  in  which 
epilepsy,  chorea,  convulsions,  colic,  hysteria,  and 
a  variety  of  other  diseases,  3rielded  to  vemufuge 
medicines,  though  no  worms  were  expelled  by 
them.  But  Cruveilhier  conceives  that  some  doubt 
will  always  continue  respecting  what  complaints 
truly  depend  on  worms,  inasmuch  as  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  them  cannot  be  discriminated  from 
such  as  arise  from  concomitant  causes.  He  does 
not  admit  that  there  are  any  worm  diseasai  (prop- 
erly so  called),  that  is  to  say,  diseases  which  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  He  acknowledges  that  there  are 
symptoms  of  worms,  though  there  is  nothing 
very  characteristic  in  them,  all  being  more  or  less 
vague.  The  certainty  of  the  existence  of  worms 
can  only  be  acquired  by  their  expulsion ;  but,  it  is 
one  thing  to  determine  their  presence,  and  another 
to  ascertain  what  influence  tney  have  in  diseases. 
—(Diet,  de  M6d.  et  Chir.  Pratiques,  art.  Entozo- 
aires.)~ED. 
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flotaeilm^s  in  ciicheiTtic  fntimitSr  thej  beoome 

Inconmment  is  a  somBwhnC  genllf?  teitn  for 
expressing  the  fearful  host  of  effecta  which  we 
have  just  enumerate  J  frotn  Dr.  Hebcrden,  atjd 
which  Dr.  Parr  himself  hu«  in  other  place*  ar- 
rayed in  form  and  number  quite  as  appaUing. 
But  if  this  iftconvtninijcc  be  moslly  promoted  by 
m  acctimulation  ©f  mucua,  and  if  children  arjd 
Cftchetlic  pfttients  be  mostly  exposed  to  ffoch 
accumulation,  these  worms  do  not  Mem,  prop- 
erly speaking,  to  form  part  of  a  healthy,  but 
r&tner  of  a  weakly  constitution  ;  nor  can  the 
healthjeitt  be  eaid  to  he  chiefly  affected  by  worms, 
Ajid  the  flame  genei^  law  appliee  equally  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  both,  the  most 
imbecile  are  the  most  aBected  ;  and  the  strong- 
est, when  aflected,  are  the  least  injured,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  the  strongest. 

The  disease  called  to{,  in  sheep*  to  which  I 
huve  already  alluded,  i^  a  further  illustration  of 
this  remark.  Here  the  fasciola,  orfluke^  makei 
its  appearance  in  prodigious  numbers  in  the 
liver  of  the  animal,  which  is  sometimea  en- 
tirely preyed  upon  and  destroyed.  Though  there 
is  some  doubt  aciiongphyaiologists  whether  this 
worm  be  tlie  cayte  or  the  eSect  of  the  disease, 
all  are  a^rreed*  that  the  malady  never  appears 
in  a  wbmefome  atmosphere,  and  a  strong  ajid 
vigorous  state  of  health  :  and  ilha^  of  late  been 
lUfBciently  ascertained,  that  tonic  stimulants, 
aiid  especially  the  stimulant  properly  of  sea-salt, 
whether  mixed  with  the  food  mechanically  or 
chyraically,  as  in  salt  roarahes,  is  the  best  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  cure.  The  food  of 
m<}rinos,  in  Spam,  is  therefore  constantly  en- 
riched wjth  salt ;  and  Lord  SomcrrillB  justly 
attributes  the  health  of  his  flock,  of  upward* 
of  two  hundred  merinos,  which  he  purchaaed 
m  SpaJn,  to  the  tise  which  he  haa  for  y^ajra 
m&de  of  this  article  on  his  Ikrm.  A  ton  of  salt 
19  the  proportion  employed  annually  for  erery 
hundred  sheep. 

One  meacia,  therefore,  and  perhapit  the  most 
powerful  in  our  poaaession,  of  getting  rid  of  in- 
lestitial  worms,  is  that  of  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem generally  J  and  the  alvine  canal  particularly. 
Our  ncit  moans  is  the  use  of  what  have  been 
called  anthetnimlic  mediemes^  or  those  which 
either  destroy  worms,  or  drive  them  from  the 
body  by  qualities  which  torment  or  dislreas  them. 
Bom  these  intentions  may  someiunes  be  pur- 

,  sued  simultaneously ;  and  where  they  eannot, 
from  the  weakneas  of  the  patient,  we  should 
commence  with  the  former.  A  decisive  vermi- 
Ut^  process  is  yet  a  desideratum :  for,  firat, 
v^orms  he  for  the  moat  part  so  low  in  the  intet^ 
tinet,  or  are  »o  completely  involved  in  ifiscid 
mncu*  or  other  slime,  that  oil  of  turpentine, 
^diaeeo- water,  and  mereuriaU,  which  readily 
enough  deatnoy  tbem  out  of  the  body,  aeldom 
ge  duocily  home  to  them  when  withm  it ;  atid 
iwil,  most  of  the  medleipea  that  promise  to 

'  pr«dDee  this  eflect,  have  a  tendency  at  the 
same  time  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  atum- 
iich  and  intsstinen,  and  ci^nsequenlly  to  ren- 
Eh^r  them  a  Bite r  habitation  for  such  unwetcoma 
U-nanta 


Worma,  by  their  irritation,  aufment  the  t^ 
cretion  of  mneuSf  in  wtuch  alao  they  tUfelve 
Ihemselvea.     Brera  says  they  feed  upon  il,  and 

if  dtFprived  of  it  they  die.*  By  koetking  th»< 
bowels  loose  we  present  the  aceismulaijOfi  of 
this  slimy  materiaj  tti  which  the  wonna  burrow 
and  it  we  have  niison  to  believe  that  auch  tc- 
cumulation  ha*  taken  place,  the  beat  {i]a»  19  to 
give  active  purges,  as  calomel,  jalap,  acammflsijr, 
gamboge,  or  an  intermixinre  of  tbeae,  for  lia 
remov^ :  and  having  thus,  as  for  as  we  are  able, 
exposed  the  naked  bodies  of  the  worms  to  the 
action  of  AttTiiBLHtivTJcB,  we  should  pioceeil 
with  the  latter  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Ust  of  these  is  almost  imiumerxthle  ;  utA 
the  very  length  of  tbe  catalogue  serves  to  sho« 
us  how  Httle  ws  can  place  a  positive  de{)ctidatM:#, 
even  at  the  present  hour,  ttpon  any  oneof  thrm 
as  a  specific, 

Anthelmintics  may  be  conveniently  d3*i4*'H 
into  two  classes.  Fintly.  those  that  di^... 
and  drive  away  intestinal  worma  by  som-  t,.r 
ehanical  or  other  eEtemal  action  ;  and,  secoi^ji 
those  that  destroy  them  by  some  narcotic  M 
other  internal  means. 

In  ihe  former  we  may  rank  all  the  dfastk 
cathartics  ;  all  Uio  oleaginous  vermifof*^  1* 
oil  of  olives,  beech-ntata,  castor,  and  turjjr 
sulphur,  petroleum,  and  sea-salt ;  tmiii!: 
crude  qujAsilver,  or  Plenck'sgrayniuritiUK  ./  ;i, 
the  lunar  pill  of  Boerhaave,  formed  f^mi.i  f.p?|,i- 
aration  of  silver,  which  may  be  Tt'i:rif;lrd  i,.  1 
mild  lunar  caustic  ;  and  the  bristly  down  nf  U^i- 
poda  of  eowhaae.  In  the  latter  we  luay  pht^ 
the  male-fern,  betlebore,  feud  hellebore,  cev*- 
diUa,  Ufisy,  savine,  rue,  djttany,  tobacco,  worm 
seed  (UTtemtsm  Mantm^ttt,  Linn.),  bark  of  tht 
bulge-water*tTee  iGc&frmfH  in^rmij)*  and  of  the 
eabbage^tree  {artea  oleratta};  the  tpigetnig^  and 
tcalri09a  Indua. 

Simple  purgatives,  even  the  most  acts  vp  --i 
drastic,  seem  to  have  little  other  cflet  1 
that  of  clearing  away  the  mucus  and  otht  r  -,  - 
cid  materials,  in  which  moat  of  the  tntoiltwil 
worms  are  forid  of  biirrowinig,  and  thus  expovM 
their  naked  and  tender  bodies  to  the  aollOQ  <H 
other  and  more  direct  anthelmtntics.  £t«o 
colocynth,  which  unites  a  bitter  principle  lo  i 
cathartic  power,  and  which  on  tins  acconnt  1 
for  ftgee  regarded  as  an  anthelmmiic  dw  ,_ 
armed  for  the  field,  is  now  well  known  to  ot 
incapable  of  poiaonmg  them— *»  Hedi  has  et 
posed  varioui  kinds  of  them  to  a  strong  dircoe- 
ijoii  of  this  medicine  for  four-and-tw<rnty  hours 
without  serious  mischief. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  obvious  that  theae  mecli- 
cine 9  have  their  use,  and  are  in  fai^t  of  rufy 
great  importoiice ;  and  especially  in  the  eaa 
of  child  ten,  whose  bowels  are  more  easily  loadtu^ 
wiiti  mucus  than  those  of  adults,  snd  who,  on 
this  account,  bear  active  purgatives  with  much 
k99  inconvenience.  In  an  atta^^k  upon  worms, 
brisk  eathartiea  should  always  lake  the  lead 
Tliey  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too  frequciitly 
repeated,  nor  continued  through  a  long  senes  ; 


*  LeKloni  sui  Frtncipah  Vermi  del  Cor^ 
4to.,  Creosa,  IBOK 
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i>  in  thb  <mi«r  they  will  mher  aagm^at  than 
**  litdflli.  the  mneov  by  iheir  own  imtBlion. 
[J|ioii  ihe  oleaginoasfi  ?entufugea  we  can 
f  biit  Itnte  dep«riilaiice,  if  we  «xt?*pt  the 
terebmlliinatef.  Olire  sod  esator-oil  miiy  be 
of  ftltghf  subsidianf  benefit,  bf  mixing  with  the 
MirTQumtiitg  ilime,  and  remonng  it  by  wbnt  pur- 
gmtiva  power  they  po»eu ;  but  their  chief 
Seneit,  if  they  be  serviceable  at  at],  is  prob&bly 
'  m  gKuaog  the  bodies  of  the  worms,  and  block- 
ing' up  their  stigmata  or  rcapir^lory  pores  :*  in 
which  view,  they  are  better  adapted  for  the 
of  worma  th&t  iofeat  the  stomach  and 
er  iotestineSf  where  they  can  exert  their 
tef  at  emce,  and  without  dilution  or  chym- 
\  change,  than  for  those  that  take  up  their 
babiUtion  lower :  and  eipecially  for  the  cure 
of  the  long  round  and  the  Long  thread-worm^, 
»  thcts«  are  Milled  more  readily  than  the  tape- 
wofmc,  whicb  often  only  perish  by  tingle  joints. 
For  the  €UTe  &(  Termicular  a«candes,f  or  maw- 
worms  and  hols,  the««  oils  ha^e  been  aaed  in 
>  Che  form  of  inj^ctiona  :  btit  we  have  no  decided 
proofs  of  any  great  benefit  that  ha^  t»een  de- 
nt^ from  their  uae  in  either  way,  in  reapect  to 
Ihe  worms,  for  which,  indeed,  they  are  rarely  to 
be  recommended^  though  they  are  often  uaeful 
in  taking  off  the  irritation  of  the  mueoua  tnem- 
braoe  iuelf. 

The  terebinthinate  oili  ire  fir  belter  entitled 
1 10  our  attention,  ai^d  appear  to  set  ai  purgatives 
I  upon  the  boweb,  and  as  external  irritanta  upon 

*  This  remark  does  not  B|ree  with  the  cooclu- 

[  Aon  at  whieh  Cmyeiihier  arrives,  who  reminds  us 

thai  fixed  oils  Vppie proved^  by  the  erpenmenLa  of 

Arnemafin  arid  KMi,  to  have  no  specific  po^cr 

a^itift  worms,  and  that  caator-oil  is  eflicacious 

'  ooljf  as  a  puigative.    Human  aaeandet,  imra^-rBed 

,  liverl  not  less  than  from  forty -f out  to  forty- 

t  bours-     Cold,  alcohol,  and  empyreomatic 

_^    ficatrtiy  worm*  instant iy.    In  «veral  inatan- 

^6  where  worma  occupied  the  great  intestines, 

Crufeiibier  found  coM  clysters  su€ces«ful.—( Diet, 

de  M^,  et  de  Chir,  Pratiquea.,  t.  vii.,  p.  352.) 

f  Of  ail  the  kinds  of  intestinal  worms,  the  a»- 

'  caride^  vermicuJareB,  or  oxyure**  are  the  most  easy 

to  detect,  for  their  favourite  reaidfrnce  ts  m  the 

I  or  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  where  they 

IttiSB  viotent  itcning,  and  sometimes  eicesaive 

pun.    When  there  ia  reason  to  suspect  them,  the 

lowef  end  of  the  bowels  should  always  be  ex^ 

.■mined.    In  several  cases  mentioned b)  CruTeil- 

Lbier* complete  relief  was  afforded  by  keeping  mer- 

fcunal  ointment  applied  to  the  anna  for  a  few  days. 

^Tht»  Author  has  remarked,  that  aacaridea  rermic- 

'  tilarev  very  commonlycatise  inconvenience  chiefly 

tin  tbe  m^t-time,  after  the  young  patients  have 

Iplit  to  bed.    He  considers  it  probable,  that 

Vonly  eatite  unessitieia  when  sjiuated  near 

JOWbT  mid  of  the  rectum ;  and  in  this  manner 

„^  endeavpura  to  account  for  casta  on  record, 

I  where  patienta  bad  no  ailments,  though  they 

pissed  a  rait  number  of  vennicular  ascaridi^  — 

(Dust,  do  UM.  at  de  Chtr.  Prmtiuuea,  art.  Entoxo- 

Ijrca,}    Sometimes  Ibese  animals  fetinto  the  va- 

tw,  and  occ^aion  intolerable  itching,  and  c»en, 

J  is  alleged*  nymphomania.    In  one  inscance,  re- 

naioilby  Beck,  the  injeciion  of  a  bitter  decoction 

rintiO  the  vagina  brought  away  a  large  number  of 

,  oaHTttfts^  and  gave  prompt  relief  A  solution  of  Iho 

•ulpllBte  of  Iran  is  also  l^wn  to  destroy  aacaridea 

-     rpTomptly. 


the  worms  exposed  to  them.    The  Tertnkiilar 

ascaria  rarely  resists  their  use  when  gJYen  in  a 
dose  aufficiently  large  to  reach  the  reetam,  or 
when  injected  into  this  organ ;  and  baa  biaen 
discharged  in  great  abnndance.*  The  al^ne 
woims^  if  not  equally  aflected,  are  nearly  so ; 
eiren  the  tBirua  havQ  yielded  to  their  acrimDrry^  1 
The  re<;lified  oil  of  turpentine  is  that  in  com 
mon  employment  [Convincing  proofs  of  iff 
efficacy  m  cases  of  Icnia  were  ptiblished  by  Dr 
Fenwiek  (Mei.  Chr.  Trawr.,  v«l  li  ),  of  Dur- 
ham, to  whom  the  merit  of  its  hrst  ndministm- 
lion  baa  been  eironeoualy  referred*  not  only  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  but  other  dtstinguiahed 
ment  Turpentine  was  recommended  for  its 
anthelmintic  virtues  even  by  Barth aline  {Eptti 
iv,,  p.  346),  and  Chabert's  celebrated  rifmedy 
(fonsisted  principaily  of  it. — (Joum.  Enryctop. 
ITS  I.)]  Turpentine  is  usually  given  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  tea-spoonful  to  an 
infant,  and  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  adults,  alone,  or  with  a  little  peppermint 
or  cinnamon- water  i  though  for  infants  the  best 
medium  ia  milk.  Thes^  doacs,  however^  lOKf 
be  considerably  increased,  and  will  in  many  oh^ 
aiinate  cases  be  found  msud^cient.  [In  the  ex- 
tra ordinary  case  already  quoted,  Dr.  Pickella 
gradually  increased  the  dose  of  common  tnr* 
pentine  to  six  ounces^^See  Tran*.  of  Awmoc. 
PAystddoj,  6lc  Ireland,  voi  ?.))  A  child  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  old  may  take  an  ounce  with- 
out any  evii  effect  in  ordinary  cases  :  but,  in 
delicate  habits,  a  full  dose  sits  uneasy  on  the 
atomach,  and  disquiets  the  system  generally, 
though  in  different  ways  ;  for  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  general  chill  and  paleness,  somctimeft 
a  tendency  to  sleep,  and  aometimea  an  alarming 
intoxication.  It  is  in  small  doaes  alone,  as 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  to  an  adult,  that  it 
entera  into  the  circulation ^  and  proves  an  acrid 
irritant  to  the  bladder,  oflen  exciting  bloody 
urine.  ^ 

*  Tot  destroying  worms,  **  one  of  the  beat  rem- 
edies is  Uiiqueationably  oil  of  turpentine.  In  the 
case  of  ascaridea,  which  are  easdy  known  from 
their  crawling  out,  from  their  appearing  in  the 
stools,  and  from  the  extreme  Uchmi?  winch  they 
cauise  in  the  rectum,  it  is  best  to  give  the  oil  of 
twrpentme  by  injection.  You  thus  send  it  imme- 
diately on  the  part  where  the  worms  re&ide ;  you 
save  the  patient  the  trouble  of  a  fUtby  dose,  and 

Fm  sflTe  the  atomach  from  great  disturbance, 
rom  a  dmchm  to  half  an  ouncs  may  be  given  to 
a  child,  mixed  wjtb  gruel,  and  it  will  oOen  bruig 
away  thousands.  Adults  wiJJ  take  an  ounce  or 
more  in  an  iniection,**  &c.— Elliotson*s  LecL  in 
Med.  Gaxette,  1332-33,  p.  692. 

t  Diseases  of  Tronicil  Countries.  By  C.  Chia. 
holm,  M.  a,  p.  »9,  Lond.,  Syo.,  1822. 

%  See  Gregory's  Elem  of  Physic,  p.  531,  3d 
edit.  In  1792,  Mr  Madden,  a  surgeon  at  Putney, 
seems  to  have  mentioned  oil  of  turpentine  as  a 
^ood  medicine  for  woims  (Trans,  of  Lo«>d.  Med. 
Sctc,),  but  he  was  anticipated  l>y  others,  ss  ci- 
plained  in  the  tflxt — En, 

^  Dr.  KUiotson  recommends  it  not  to  be  given 
to  the  patjent  when  be  is  faatin^i  lest  it  create 
sickness.  When  it  does  nof  owmte  well  down* 
wards,  he  gives  castors  I,  ana  repeats  it  every 
two  hours,  till  the  turpentine  has  found  its  way 
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Ibe  dubjet^t  re<jujfG4  furitiRr  mttention  than  it 
tiM  hither  La  recfeivifU  ;  for  it  i  a  probable  thmt 
I  pome  of  Uie  terebiiJtJfHtiale  esfieatiol  oils,  while 
tquillj  d«3et^riou&  to  wontifc^  arc  less  disposed 
10  disogrt^e  with  the  etomacK  and  aiTect  the 
tt^ystenit  sia  the  Huiigariiin  balsam^  or  distilled 
ed  of  that  vfiriiMjr  of  the  pinu^  stiptstrii  which 
hnii  b^eji  called  mituhos;  or  the  distilled  oil  of 
the  peen  coneK  of  the  same  tree,  forme ily  call- 
ed oTew/R  icmpiintim ;  and  at  one  time  sold  at  a 
high  price*  as  a  great  secftU  by  German  itin- 
erants, under  iUp.  nanic  of  KRi/kfMHOLZoHL. 

[in  1823,  Dr.  Kennedy  proposed  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  oiJ  of  eroion  for  completing  the 
expulsion  of  intestinal  vvormBT  after    their  de- 
ilfuction  bv  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  anthel- 
)  mintie  metficinos. — {Lond^  Med^  J?epo*;i  Feb., 
1S2B.)    In  Italy,  the  oil  of  croton  bas  been 
tried  by  Pueciriotte  (Annuli  Umvcratdi  it  Med-* 
iciiuLt  Apnk  e  Maggio,   IB^)  as  &  means  of 
destroying  lasnix!,  ^s  well    as  procuring   their 
prompt  discharge.     One  drop  of  the  medic  in  e 
iras  exhibited  in  beef-tea,  at  intervals  of  two  av 
I  three  days ;  the  firit  dose  expelled  many  frag- 
K  menla  of  the  worm  ;  and  a  httle  peiseverancfi 
in  the  plan  soon  effected  a  perfect  cure.] 

The  pelroIeutHf   pi&eelxum,   and   animal  oil 

from  homs^  all  of  them  highly  esteemed  as  ver- 

mifugcs  m  former  iimee,  posses*  like  virtuei, 

but  in  a  subordinate  degree*  and  are  mor<j  un- 

maimgeable  in  preparm^  them  for  the  stomach, 

Chaberti^  Goeze,  and   Profeaaor  Bremser,*   of 

yieTma«  who   has  enUivated  this  subject  n!;ore 

attentively,  perhaps,  than  any  other  pathologiat 

L  hi  Europe,  unites  some  one  of  these  empjreu* 

I  lonmtjc  oiin  with  the  od  of  turpentine,  givjng  a 

^  third  part  of  the  fonner  with  two  thirds  of  the 

latter  ;  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  mEiture 

being  ihe  ordinary  dose  at  night  and  noon 

[Aecofding  to  Dr,  Larini  {Mem,  nf  the  Acad. 
Hff  Ttirm,  vol.  iiv.),  the  plant  called  samphire 
{Critkmxitfi  tfmrtUmnm)  is  a  powerful  vermifuge, 
ifBpccmlly  in  cases  of  himbrici ;  a  virtue  tSat 
a«enis  to  depend  upon  its  containing  an  oil  Tery 
rimJlni'  to  petroleum.] 

The  sulphureous  and  Harroweale  waters,  and 

those  oY  iJareges,  appear  lo  act  in  like  manner  ; 

they  are  double  irritants,  and  probably  goad 

thi*^  worms  while  ihey   stimulate   the   bowcla. 

[Whether  pure  aulphur,  uncombined  with  oiy* 

gen  or  the  alkali s*  has  a  vermifuge  power,  is 

ioubted.~(See  DitL  dts  Sciencts  Mld.j  I  57, 

p.  3€l)J.     Btit  the  efficacy  of  all  these  is  fa.r 

isa  than  that  of  the  essential  oil  of  lurpentincr. 

Concentrated  sea- water,  or  a  briny  solution 

of  sea-saU  in  spring- water,   has  been   recoia- 

III ended  from  vei^  high  authorities,  and  has  been 

found  in  many  ms lances  liighly  advantageous. 

It  a^ta  upon  the  same  double  principle  aa  the 

f  nre<r©d(ng,  though  probably  with  more  energy. 

|llie  Elf  rimony  oFsea-saJt  is  troublesome  to  every 

ariety  of   intestinal  wonns.     I  have  already 

Dtrt,    fn  this  mannf!/.  Tie  DTevents  the  dnnjireroua 
t*on*rqucnCes  wh)'  '  ucspro.^ 

tiur(p{.— Left.  M*'  i-Ko. 

•  Ueber  lebende  Vi  uiditr  m,  j,  ;.i  nui-ri  .m<  uscheii, 
lIo.,Wi(.n,,  18J0. 
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observedf  that  it  is  the  htial  pro[>hy lactic  a^ssiort 
the  attack  of  Qukeii  in  sliecp,  wbilr  i'  "^"-  ^f 
the  same  time,  a  henlthy  stimulus  io  ! 

organs ;  and  where   leeches,  or  hiu- 
the  erratic  division  of  worme  or  Ufva^  *ii' 
peeted,  wc  are  nearly  certain  of  its  pfov  i  -    ; 
ready  cure  from  its  cfiecta  on  the  same  aiiiiij.1,14 
out  of  the  body.     In  the  case  of  maw -worms. 
It  is  better  to  throw  up  the  brine  in  the  ftfrtti  i 
an  injection  ^  but  where  theae  are  found  io  ! 
migrating  np  to  the  slomftch,  it  should  b^  lukw 
by  the  mouth.     There  is  a  striking  example  t 
the  benefit  of  this  treatment  pubhsheft  by  f 
Leigh  Thomas,  of  Hawarden,  Flmtshtre. 
patient  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  lo  a  re 
nigh  degree  of  danger,   and  to  hav 
from  ihe  disease  almost  without  in  I' 
Jive  year«,  perpetually  wishing  for  d-  ,    i 

an  end  to  nia  tortures,  lie  was  cured  by  tbn 
accidental  recommendation  of  this  remedy  of 
salt  and  water,  which  was  stated  to  have  wrought 
wonders  in  a  similar  case.  He  accordingly  shal- 
lowed two  pounds  the  ne^tt  morning,  dia«dT«  ' 
in  two  quarts  of  spring-water :  he  waa  vomiti 
and  purged  violently,  but  discharged  by  liol 
apertures  a  prodigious  quantity  of  asraridw 
involved  in  mucns.  He  suffered  at  the  «« 
time  much  from  the  common  effects  of  so  la 
a  portion  of  sea- salt,  and  particularly  from  str 
gury  ;  but  findmg  that  he  had  now  obtained 
engine  with  which  to  move  the  invuding  ho«t|  j 
he  repeated  the  same  dose  a  few  days  afte'rwud 
and  with  the  same  effects,  both  good  and  btd 
Iti  a  few  days,  however,  he  lost  every  tHMnM^ 
symptom,  and  gradually  recovered  perfect  heallh." 
—{Mtd.  Trans,  of  the  CoUtgt^  vol  i ,  art  iv^ 
p,  54.) 

On  what  the  anthelmintic  virtue  of  lin-lilin^a 
depends  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  uor  can  they 
be  regarded  as  an  efficienl  medicine,  Yet  Dr. 
Alston  was  much  attached  to  them,  and  ts^ 
cially  as  a  cure  for  the  tsrnias,  and  gavr*  thnin  i 
doses  of  froTii  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  m  1 
cle.  He  ascribed  their  benefit  to  a  slight  i 
bination  with  arsenic  ;  but  it  is  now  fuBy  i 
tained,  th^t  the  metal  is  at  teaat  as  snecetafd 
in  its  purest  state  ;  and  its  effects  are  g^mrrsD^l 
supposed  to  be  altogether  mechanical.  Tins  » 
certainly  the  case  with  crude  quicksilver,  though  ' 
not  with  the  ^ay  miicilage  of  mercnrv.  nr  th* 
lunar  pill,  whjch  probably  atimnlatn   ' '  '  ^ 

akin  of  inte$linal  worms',  and  espr 
that  ate  fund  of  burrowing  in  the  mild^ 
to  some  Sjiastic  and  painuil  retraction,    Vh^  1 
was  a  favourite  vermifuge  with  Doerhaave  ; 
Baldinger  was  as  fond  of  the  first,  and  aaaerl 
that  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  expeBing  i 
long  thrf<aJ-worrn, 

Pi' r haps  the  most  powerful  and  iuccessfbl  df 
the  if rsuints  that  act  by  an  external  pwe r.  is  the 
prickly  and  pungent  down  of  the  poda  ot  tjie 
cowhage  {ddichm  pmncn*,  Linn,),  wluth  hsa 
long  been  held  in  deserved  estimation.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  India,  One  of  the  first  ac* 
eounts,  if  not  the  earltes^t,  published  of  it  m  thii 
country,  is  that  of  Mr,  Kerr,  at  that  lim«  a  rv^J 
ident  at  Pitna.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Pfo* 
fcpHirs  of  Medicine  at   Bdinhnrghi   and   wtf 
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given  to  the  world  in  the  Medical  Commenta- 
ries.— {Med,  Trans,  of  the  College^  vol.  ii.,  p. 
82,  202.)  Its  powers  as  an  anthelmintic  were 
at  the  same  time  detailed  by  Mr.  Cochrane, 
whose  character  of  it  was  soon  afterward  fully 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  from  long  personal 
observation  in  Soath  America. — {Essay  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Guiana,  London,  1770.) 
After  stating  the  frequency  of  worms  of  all 
kinds  in  that  quarter,  and  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  it,  he  adds,  that  from  whatever  cause 
these  worms  originate,  their  number  is  so  great, 
and  their  power  so  prolific,  that  the  usual  rem- 
edies are  msofficient  for  their  destruction ;  for 
which  reason  the  planters  in  general  have  been 
indaced  to  employ  cowhage.  "  Who  first  sug- 
gested it,"  says  Dr.  Bancroft,  '*  I  know  not,  but 
Its  efficacy  is  indisputable.  The  part  used  is 
the  setaceous,  hairy  substance,  growing  at  the 
OQtside  of  the  pod,  which  is  scraped  off,  and 
mixed  with  common  syrup,  or  molasses,  into  an 
electuary  :  the  dose,  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  child, 
and  double  to  an  adult,  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
and  repeated  the  two  succeeding  mornings,  after 
which  a  dose  of  rhubarb  is  usually  subjoined." 
The  planters  in  this  manner  commonly  give  it 
once  in  three  or  four  months  to  their  slaves  in 
general,  and  especially  to  the  children  of  their 
slaves;  and  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  has 
known  it  thus  administered  to  hundreds,  from, 
one  year  old  and  upwards.  The  patients,  after 
the  second  dose,  usually  discharge  an  incredible 
number  of  worms,  mostly  the  long  round  and 
the  long  thread-worm,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  at  a  time,  the  stools  consisting  of  hardly 
any  thing  else.  And  irritating  as  these  spiculs 
are  to  our  own  skin,  when  involved  in  the  viscid 
materials  with  which  they  are  mixed  up,  they 
do  not  seem  to  form  an  inconvenient  medicine ; 
and  Dr.  Bancroft  never  saw  any  evil  produced 
by  it.  Of  its  effects  upon  the  vermicular  ascaris, 
he  says  he  cannot  speak,  as  he  has  not  seen  it 
tried  for  this  variety  of  invermination.  For  this 
last  pirpose  the  best  mode  of  employing  it  is  in 
the  form  of  mucilaginous  injections.  It  was  a 
&voorite  medicine  with  Dr.  Macbride,  who  has 
warmly  recommended  it.— {Introduction  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.) 

Of  the  vermifuges  that  seem  chiefly  to  oper- 
ate on  worms  by  attacking  them  internally,  and 
to  expel  them  by  destroying  their  life,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  almost  all  of  these  possess  great 
pungency  and  bitterness ;  but  that  those  which 
nave  obtained  this  character,  and  are  bitter 
alone,  are  but  little  entitled  to  it,  and  are  only 
of  use  when  combined  with  some  acrimonious 
irritant.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  even 
the  intense  bitter  of  the  colocynth  does  not  de- 
stroy worms :  and  Dr.  Cullen  judged  the  same 
respectirijg  the  seeds  of  the  artemisia  santonica, 
from  their  repeated  anthelmintic  power,  vemac- 
nlariy  called  wobx-sebd,  so  warmly  espoused 
hy  Mglivi,  and  supposed,  at  one  time,  to  be  a 

rinc  against  the  long-worm.  '*  It  is  said," 
rves  Dr.  CuUen,  "to  be  the  lumbrici  teretes 
(the  long  round-worm,  ancaris  lumbricoidcs  of 
the  present  system),  to  which  they  are  especially 
adxpted  ;**  bat,  from  Redi's  experiments,  it  ajv- 


pears  that  bitters  are  not  an  immediate  poison 
to  these  animals ;  and  Professor  Murray  prop- 
erly observes,  "  that  if  the  semen  santonicura 
(worm-seed)  according  to  Baglivi's  experiments, 
operates  more  quickly,  it  must  be  by  something 
else  than  its  bitterness  that  this  seed  operates. 
I  am  uncertain  if  I  have  ever  been  possessed 
of  the  best  kind  of  this  seed,  but  must  say,  that 
what  I  have  seen  has  hardly  ever  appeared  to 
me  to  bo  a  powerful  medicme. "—(Afo/.  Med., 
part  i.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  62.)  So  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servations extend,  I  can  confirm  this  opinion. 
But  the  seeds  are  so  often  adulterated  with 
those  of  other  plants,  and  especially  those  of 
southernwood,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  with 
precision. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  respect  to 
tansy,  savine,  rue,  bastard  dittany,  or  fraxinella 
{dictamnus  albus,  Linn.),  and  not  the  dittany  of 
Crete,  which  is  an  origanum,  the  seeds  of  the 
chenopodium  anthelminticum,  or  worm  goose- 
foot,  angelica,  and  many  other  leaves  and  seeds 
of  slighter  efficacy,  which  have  had  their  day, 
and  are  forgotten,  some  of  them  undeservedly 
so.  They  have  all  more  or  less  a  bitter  princi- 
ple, in  combination  with  some  acrid  quality, 
which  exacerbates  the  energy  of  the  bitter,  and 
renders  it  doubly  obnoxious  to  these  internal 
parasites.  And  it  is  to  these  principles  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  pomegranate-root, 
one  of  the  most  common,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Ainslie,  one  of  the  best  established  vermifuges 
in  India.*  Linnaeus  asserts  the  angelica  {an- 
gelica archangelica)  to  be  peculiarly  serviceable 
in  expelling  the  gordius,  or  hair-worm ;  and  that 
it  is  in  common  use  for  this  purpose  in  Lapland, 
where  this  variety  of  vermination  is  indigenous. 

On  what  ground  asafcetida  is  to  be  held  as  an 
anthelmintic,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  Hoffman 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  med- 
icines in  the  vermifuge  class ;  and  Dr.  Cullen 
tells  us,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  class,  though  he  confes- 
ses that  he  has  seldom  found  it  effectual ;  which 


♦  According  to  M.  Deslandz,  it  is  used  by  the 
negroes  of  St.  Domingo  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  bark  of  the  root  may  be  administered  in  pow- 
der,  the  doses  being  from  eight  grains  to  a  scruple, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  decoction  employee  in 
India  against  the  tape-worm,  is  made  by  boiling 
^ij.  of  the  bark  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  down 
to^ix.,  of  which  ^ij.  are  ^ven  as  a  dose  every 
halt  hour,  until  the  worm  is  expelled,  which  gen- 
erally occurs  in  twelve  hours.— <See  Thomson's 
Eiem.  of  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.) 

A  decoction  of  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate  is 
considered  to  be  a  poison  to  the  taenia.  A  broad 
tape-worm  was  put  by  Gom^z  into  a  decoction  of 
it,  when  it  instantly  became  stiff  and  motionless. 
—{See  Diet,  de  M6d.  et  de  Chir.,  t.  vii.,  p.  352, 
art.  Entozoaires,  par  Cruveilhier.)  Mr.  Breton 
placed  live  tmnm  in  a  decoction  of  pomegranate 
Dark,  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  the  powder  with 
water,  and  he  found  that  when  the  ta9ni»  were 
plunged  in  these  preparations,  the^  died  in  five 
minutes.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  voL  ii.)  That  their 
death  aroee  from  the  influence  of  the  bark  is  evi- 
dent, as  these  worms  Uve  several  hours  after  ex- 
pulsion, when  kept  in  simple  tepid  water.— (See 
Thomson's  Elem.,  loco  cit.)— Ed. 
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hcrareTer  he  imptitt*&  to  out  not  h^'ring  it  in  so 
recent  and  diffusible  a.  state  a«  were  to  be  wish- 
ed. It  is  Tery  probable^  indoed,  that  it  loies 
rouch  of  its  virtue  with  the  loss  of  its  frcshneas; 
fof  Kaeropfer  informs  ust  from  hia  own  observa- 
tioHt  that  a  single  drachm  of  the  Teci!int  juice 
smeJJs  stranger  than,  a  hundred  pounds  of  such 
as  is  eommonly  sold  in  Europe,  Like  the  pre- 
ceding medicines,  iherc fore,  it  is  not  iroprobable 
that  w*hjjte^'er  iintheimmtic  virtue  osafcctkla 
poesesses  when  fr«sh,  depends  upon  a  bitter 
principle  combined  with  a  pungent  and  Tola  tile 
aroma. 

The  helkborest  heUeboraster,  and  cevadtllaj 
which  is  u^ualiy  regnrded  as  a  species  of  vera- 
trgxn,  or  %vhitQ  hellf^bore^  though  the  speriGc 
charactera  have  not  been  Tsry  clearly  aiscer- 
tafnedt  are  pungent  bitter*  nailed  with  a  strong- 
CRthartic  powefj  and  are  hence  very  active  ^er- 
niifug^s  ;  but  they  are  too  violent  for  conimon 
nsci  for  they  often  do  more  mischief  than  the 
disease  for  which  they  are  a  remedy.  The 
seeds  of  the  eevadjJla  are  «o  pungent  a«  to  be 
caustic  in  their  pure  siatCi  for  they  are  usu- 
ally contaminated  with  parsley  and  bellehaTe- 
aeeds ;  and  are  hence  often  employed  in  de- 
coction, or  some  other  form  externally,  to  de- 
stroy bitgst  hee,  luid  other  vefmiii*  The  dose, 
for  a  child  from  two  lo  four  years  old,  is  two 
gnuni;  at  eight,  five  grains;  from  eight  to 
twelvGj  ten.  These  are  all  powerftil  ermines, 
TobSiCco  is  possessed  of  all  these  qualitic^s,  and 
unites  with  them  a  deadly  narcotic  power.  It 
is  hence,  therefore,  a  decisive  vermifuge  ;  bnt,, 
from  its  violence,  can  rarely  be  uaed  except  in 
injections,  m  which  fortn  it*  Bucceeda  admirably 
against  the  small  aaearides. 

Gamboge  5eemf  chieBv  to  act  as  a  drastic 
ptirgatiTe,  bearing  do^u  all  before  it ;  for  though^ 
when  held  some  time  in  the  mouthy  it  discov* 
era  considerable  acrimony,  it  has  few  preten- 
sions to  bitternesa.  Yet/as  it  is  said  to  bo  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  tn  detach i tig  and  expelhng 
the  lape^wmtn  rather  than  the  other  kinds,  it 
probably  a^ts  also  by  some  specific  powej  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Some  medicinesi,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  specific  vermifuges  ;  or,  in  other  words^,  as 
acting  upon  worms,  and  detachmg  or  destroy mg 
by  some  aimyiie  quality  which  proves  highly  of- 
fensive or  poisonous  to  them,  without  i^ecling 
the  bowels  \  and  which,  therefore,  prepare  them 
fiw  rejection  by  any  purge  that  may  be  given 
afterward ;  the  chief  of  which  seem  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  cabbage*tree  (artra 
oieracfAt  Linn),  the  bark  of  the  bastard  cabbage- 
tree  {Gcofroya  twirtftt*,  Linn.),  and  the  male 
fern. 

Tlie  two  forroer  are  West  Indian  and  Amer- 
ican plants,  and  the  barks  are  employed  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  decoction,  syrup,  and  even 
powder.  Both  have  a  mucilaginous  and  sweet- 
wh  taste^  and  the  6rgt  n  disapeeabie  jtmell. 
Hieir  destructive  power  depends  upon  no  sen- 
sible quality  ;  for  thought  when  given  in  large 
doses,  ihoy  will  vomit  and  purge  violently^  they 
prove  far  les^i  anthelmintic  in  this  proportion 
than  when  administered  in  doses  that  Iw  easy 


on  the  stomach  a^d  onwels,  anil  da  o«l  pasa 
away  with  rapidity.  By  stjch  reUinlalkin  the 
worms  are  erposed  to  their  full  influence,  aod 
are  either  kdlcd  or  rendered  sickly, ^-90  t2ial  it 
is  necesiMity  to  t^ke  a  dose  of  jalap,  or  c^loniL 
or  both,  for  their  removal  The  vermifufP  it 
given  in  the  morning,  for  eight  or  nme  d«|»  m 
succif Baton,  and  the  purgative  on  thw  dav  eftw- 
ing.     From  the  offensive  smell  of  i'  '     *, 

it  has  also  been  called  bUge-watef  i* 

first  brought  into  notice  in  our  ov.  if 

a  common  and  almost  infallible  ¥fr  r  x- 

maicaj  by  Mr.  Duguid  {Etsays^   f  rj< 

Littr&ry^  vol.  ii.),  and  afterward  more  iuJly  d^ 
scribed  and  recommended  by  I>i.  WrighL— 
{Phd,  Trfinx.^  vol.  lnvii.)  The  decoction  1* 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  thfl    fr«*h*dn#d 

bark  in  a  quart  of  water  idl  it  acqi   -  -  '^ -T- 

our  of  Madeira  wine  ;  the  syrup  1  r 

adding  sugar  lo  the   decoction.        .  'i 

has  found  a  place  in  the  extant  Edinburgh  Fhar* 
macopffiia. 

The  areca  oteraeea  has  been  long  kuown  fie 
the  world  as  a  valuable  pknt  for  other  pUTMMt 
than  the  present.  Its  meduliat  or  pitht  ibm 
an  excellent  sago;  and  its  green  topa  ai«  cat 
and  eaten  as  cabbages  ;  whence,  indeH,  itattf- 
nacular  name  of  cabbage-tree.  Fnr  »  knowl- 
edge of  its  virtues  as  an  anthelmintic,  we  are, 
, however,  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Kush,  who 
principally  tried  it  m  the  form  of  synip,  wfcch 
is  of  a  pleasi].nt  taste,  and  which  he  anaffiti 
to  be  an  mfallible  antidote.  It  is  o^ed,  hr  telli 
ufl,  very  generally  by  physicians  ^^  *'  -  '^^  -t 
Indies;  and  he  himself  has  emi 
thirty  pounds  of  it,  without  knowu.^  n 

a  flingle   inKtanro.     It   is   especiitUy   n\    , , 
against  the  long-womis.     It  was,  unirn  > 
to  this,  tried  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  f 
der,  hut  relmquished,  as  too  roun:  l 

a  medicine.  In  that  of  a  syTUp  it  j:.  ^u.H.ir  i-uy 
mild*  and  neither  purges  nor  vomit s»  bmt  in  aa 
overdose. — {Edin,  Mt^d.  Cumm,  vol.  1 ,  p.  TOB) 
Dr  Monro  has  since  imrodueed  «  into  St 
George's  flospital,  and  in  various  cases  fount! 
it  successful. --^Kdf«.  JIffd.  Camm.j  Vol-  11.,  p. 
S7,) 

The  JUix  n?a^,  or  male  fern,  is  not  the  only 
sneciea  of  the  ferns  whose  roots  have  been  ftfr 
ployed  as  simple  vermifuges  ;  for  tb<*  tmrnttniit 
regalU  has  acquired,  with  some  praetitjonem 
as  high  a  reputation  i  but  the  favour  of  ihe  pub- 
lic has  been  so  much  more  e^t tensive! y  bestowsd 
on  the  former  as  to  enable  it  altogether  to  ecltpat 
the  pretensions  of  its  rivaU  It  is  very  diiflkiaU 
to  say  on  what  the  destnictive  powder  of  tht 
male  fern  over  worm»,  and  especialiy  the  tvntaa, 
depends  ;  for,  to  the  taste,  it  discovers  but  littk 
activity,  and  has  little  or  no  aroma.  It  is  gluti- 
nous,  sweetish,  very  slightly  bitter,  and  sub- 
aatringent ;  may  be  taken  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, and  appeaU  to  be  incapable  of  #ijj*lliiig 
worms,  how  much  soever  it  may  destroy  thrm, 
without  the  aid  of  active  cathartics  a  ^ii  hr  im*« 
many  writers  of  authority,  mid  amoi  if. 

Cull  en,  are  doubtful  of  its  posse  m- 

thelmintic  power  whatever, — (Mat.  M^d.,  part 
ii .^  chap.  t.»  p.  4L)    The  German  writeia,  bow* 
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ever,  grre  examples  of  tniiias  ditcharged  whole, 
or  in  long  portions,  and  perfectly  deM,  alter  an 
exhibition  of  repeated  doses  of  this  medicine, 
where  no  cathartic  whatever  was  made  use  of; 
and  Dr.  Parr  asserts  tiiat  he  has  met  with  like 
examples  in  his  own  practice.  And  hence  it 
appears  to  exercise  some  poisonous  effect  on 
worms,  though  harmless  to  the  human  stomach. 

About  the  year  1770,  the  male  fern  was 
brought  into  great  notice  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  by  the  celebrated  Madame  Nouffleur, 
who,  under  her  own  process  of  using  it,  boasted 
of  it  as  a  specific,  but  kept  the  process  to  her- 
self. The  secret  was  at  lenfth  purchased  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  liberuly  communicated 
to  the  world.  The  patient,  according  to  M. 
Baum<*s  statement,*  after  being  prepared  at 
night  by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a  supper  of 
panada,  is,  early  the  next  morning,  to  take  three 
drachms  of  the  fern  at  a  dose,  and  to  repeat  it 
instantly,  if  the  stomach  should  reject  it.  Two 
hoars  after  which  he  is  further  to  take  a  bolus, 
consisting  of  tweWe  grains  of  calomel,  twelve 
grams  of  resin  of  scammony,  and  five  grains 
of  gamboge,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems 
admirably  calculated  for  a  triumphant  issue  in 
•ome  way  or  other ;  for  it  will  probably  either 
kill  the  worm  or  kill  the  patient.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  give  so  violent  a  cathartic! 

It  is  far  less  difficult  to  account  for  the  real 
or  supposed  specific  virtues  of  the  Indian  pinks, 
or  woim-grasses,  for  there  are  two  species  of 
the  spigelia  that  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose, — «.  ttnthdmiaf  and  «.  maryUuuUca ;  and 
for  those  of  the  Indian  scabious  shrub,  called 
by  the  natives  cattu  schiraffaam.  These  are  all 
acrid  narcotics ;  in  laree  doses,  as  above,  two 
drachms,  or  two  drachms  and  a  half,  some- 
times purging  violently,  sometimes  producing 
vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  drowsiness,  and  clonic 
convulsions ;  and  sometimes  producing  all  to- 
gether :  and  hence,  the  same  violent  effects  be- 
ing excited,  perhaps,  in  the  parasitic  worms  as 
in  the  patient,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them,  or  endeav- 
our to  save  themselves  by  a  timely  and  rapid 
escape.  The  scabious  shrub,  however,  seems 
to  act  more  feebly  than  the  Indian  pinks,  and  is 
little  to  be  depended  upon ;  while  the  latter  are 
fiu  too  acrimonious  for  general  use. 

Before  closing  the  subject,  I  will  just  observe 
that  Dr.  Friske,  of  Brunswick,  has  lately  em- 
ployed electricitv  as  an  anthelmintic,  or  rather 
with  a  view  of  killing  the  worms  in  their  mu- 
cous domiciles,  by  passjng  powerful  shocks 
through  the  abdomen.  He  thinks  he  has  by 
this  plan  destroyed  even  the  tsBnias  ;  yet  he 
doesnot  choose  to  rely  upon  this  practice  with- 
out the  use  of  active  cathartics. 

*  El^mens  de  Pharmacie. — Precis  de  Traite- 
roent;  itc,  publi6  par  ordre  du  Roi.    Paris,  1775. 

t  The  method  of  Bourdier,  formerly  physician 
to  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris,  consisted  in  givmg  the 
patient,  before  breakfast,  5J.  of  sulphuric  ether  in 
a  glaaafal  of  the  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  male 
fern.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  a  clyster,  simi- 
larly composed,  was  administered;  and,  in  an 
hoar,  fij.  of  oleum  ricini.  This  plan  was  contin- 
oad  for  three  days.— Ed. 


There  is  also  a  much  milder  remedy,  that  has 
been  adopted  in  Germany,  upon  the  efficacy  of 
which  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  and  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  patients  of  irritable  stom- 
achs and  emaciated  constitutions ;  and  that  is, 
the  use  of  mare's  milk,  particularly  in  cases  of 
tenia. 

[Notwithstanding  the  kind  of  argument  brought 
forward  by  Cruveuhier  against  the  reality  of 
worm-diseases,  the  most  experienced  practition- 
ers a^rree  that  worms  frequently  derange  the 
constitution,  and  that  if  you  can  free  the  pa- 
tient from  them,  his  health  will  return.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, worms  are  induced  by  bad  health. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  Elliotson  explains  in  his  valu- 
able lectures,  there  are  often  two  indications 
in  the  treatment :  one  is,  to  expel  the  worms  ; 
the  other  is,  to  endeavour,  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  to  restore  the  health ;  *'  to  take 
care  that  the  patient  has  wholesome  food,  and 
to  put  the  digestive  organs  into  the  best  order 
you  can.  If  this  be  done,  you  will  frequently 
find  worms  disappear,  without  any  other  means 
being  employed.  Without  giving  any  purgative 
medicine  whatever — without  doing  any  thing  to 
expel  or  destroy  worms,  you  will  find,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  where  children  have  become 
their  prey,  they  will  spontaneously  cease.  Chil- 
dren are  far  more  subject  to  ascarides*  and  lum- 
brici  than  adults,  and  a  great  number  of  chfl- 
dren  have  them  at  a  particular  time  ;   but  as 

Subertyarrives,  the  constitution  is  less  favoura- 
le  as  a  habitation  for  worms,  and  they  cease 
spontaneously."] 
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PAIN  OR  DKRANGBMKMT  ABOUT  THE  ANUS,  WITH- 
OUT  PRIMART   INFLAMMATION. 

The  name  of  this  genus  has  been  taken  from 
Liniueus :  Segar  and  Macbride  have  formed  a 
like  genus,  under  that  of  Proctalgia.  In  the 
scope  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  the  author 
included  six  species ;  all  of  them  Occasionally 
met  with  as  idiopathic  diseases,  though  several 
of  them,  perhaps,  more  generally  as  symptoms 
or  sequels  of  other  affections.  [The  species 
proctica  simplex,  or  simple  pain  at  the  anus, 
has  now  been  omitted  by  the  editor  as  an  un- 
necessary distinction,  throwing  no  light  either 
on  pathology  or  practice.  The  species  are 
therefore  reduced  to  five  : — ] 
1.  Proctica  Spasmodica.     Spasmodic  Stricture 


of  the  Rectum. 

Callosa. 

Callous  Stricture  of 

the  Rectum. 

Tenesmus. 

Tenesmus. 

Marisca. 

Piles. 

Exania. 

Falling  down  of  the 

Fundament. 

*  Enemata  of  lime-water,  or  of  lime-watei  and 
milk,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Eberle  (Practize  of 
Mtdieme^  vd.  ii.,  p.  350^,  vrill  be  found  valuable  for 
removing  ascarides. — D. 
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PROCTICA  SPASMODIGA. 

^PASMOBia    STRICTURE    OF    THE 
RECTim. 

SIQK  or  THK  rKCE8  ;  VOLUAIB  or  THE  rKCKB 
«tlC»}t7Ka  StlT  VAEUBLE  ;  RIGID  0R4eP  OP 
Titft  firHlBtCTKH  Gn  INTROOCCtNB  THK  FIN^ 
OKA  ;    4TRUeTURR   OF  TKK  BOWKt  SQUPtD. 

STRicTUSEBor  the  rectum  arc  prodluce^d  by  a 
flpasmodic  eontractjon  of  its  sphmcLer  muscli^i, 
or  by  it  thkkenitig  Hud  mduraUon  of  tis  coaii. 
The  first  forms  tht?  species  before  ub  ;  it  iti  the 
siiTipleftt  and  leaBt  formidable  of  the  two  nflcc- 
tiona.,  though  ^eni'mliy  very  obstinate ;  it  ulso 
CNzcura  by  far  the  J  east  frequently,  and  has  hc?fice 
I  ftttraeted  but  Ihtb  of  the  attention  of  medical 
writere.  Thw  second^  which  ofl*!n  tcrniinat^s 
in  a  scirrhou!!  disease,  will  be  foutid  tq  coa^ 
fltittitc  the  next  »p&c[es. 

The  glandular  structure  of  the   rectum  ren- 

I  iers  it  peculiarly  irritable,  and  tht   natural  ar- 

Lnuigemenl  of  the  fibres  of  its  aph meters  givet  it 

\ma  babttu&l  f**ndency  to  contract.     It  i»  hence 

»y  to  conceive,  that  any  undue  stimulus  may 

eieitp  an   mordinate  degree   of  contraction  in 

the  liphinct&rjit  whjch  may  be  propagated  to  a 

.  greater  or   leas  degree  of  ascent  through  the 

I  muscular  ttmic  of  tne  bowel.     This  inordmate 

ction  wilt,  at  firsts  bo  disposed  to  cease  ou  a 

^       at  ion  of  the  stimulating  cauae  ;  but  if  tho 

ratitiiiilatiiig  cauue  be  f^eqll4^Iltly  repeated,  or  of 

long  duration,  the  contractioit  may  become  per- 

manentf  &tid  cocitinuo  to  cxi$t  alter  Uie  cauae 

baa  been  removed, 

A  like  prodiapoBilion  to  inordinate  ai^  per- 
manent  contraction   may   t^e  place,   at   Mr. 
CoptUnd   has   ingemQuily   remarked  (Oi».  on 
the   pTimtpal    Bu€Q4e^  of   ike   Rectum  and 
Annj,  sect,  iv),  from  the  peculiar  structure  or 
l^culiar  eiEtent  of  the  sphincter  fibres  in  par- 
|4icular  itidividunlB.     Anatomists  have  not  come 
■  to   a    unanimous   agreement,    whether    these 
fibres,  jfisuing  from  the  exterior  and  Uie  inie- 
rior  anrfftcoB  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
ind   freely  decuaaaling  and  intermiiing  in  its 
ifabetance,  be  two  diBlmcl  muscle-s,  or  only  a 
r.iingl«  one.     The  older  stnatomisls  seem  to  have 
Ibeen   of  the   latter  opinion ;    Dr     Badhe,   M. 
|JP<^tJt,  and   M.   Portal  speak  of  them,  and  de- 
ratribe  Ihom  as  distinct  sphiiictera.    Be  the  fact 
Itt  It  may,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  two  lay- 
OTs  of  fibres  do  not  act  correspondently,  and 
that  the  contnctib  power  of  the  one  follows, 
matead  of  keeping  pace  with,  that  of  the  other, 
or  eTtnrcs  some  other  mode   of  inaccordancy, 
to  that  the  entire  mu»cle  ia  Si'ldom  left  in  a 
slate  of  perfect  rest  and  rrlaiatiou      And  we 
dao  find,  that,  in  some  individuals,  ttvett  v/hvt^ 
Che  action  is  harmonious,  thr  eontractife  organ 
is  too  broiid  or  too  powerful  to  bf»  overcome  by 
the  eipulsory  power  of  the  aNoiuinal  muscle*  ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  feces   are   expelted 
bsB  frei^uenlly  and  less  freely  than  they  ou^ht 
to  be  ;  whence  a  habit  of  coettiveneis  i»  m* 
duced,  and  the  confined  excrement,  becoming 


acrimowVuf  by  its  lod^ent,  fomu  a  perxnft- 

nent  source  of  irritability,   and  is  con»tant}ff 
augmenting  the  contractile  properjaiiy. 

Any   other  local   iratauon,    under    such  an 
irregularity  of  muscular  structure,  must  havt  i 
like  effect :  as  a  daily  use  of  acrid  puTgaiif«a, 
in  small  quanttliea^  with  a  view  of  couiitinrtrt* 
ing  costivene^s ;  irritable  carmiclea,  or  excirca^ 
cetice^  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  a  turgeaffirt 
and  eeipeciaUy  a  varicose   state  of  the   tntemaJ 
hemorrhoidal  vessels.     And  even  whcri^   "b-^r* 
IS  no  such  irregular  construction  of  the 
lera  as  we  ate  now  contemplating,  any  o: 
accidental  sources  of  i»limulus,   m  a  del 
and  irritable  habit,  or  a  debilitated  ami   l 
state  of  the  aUmentaiy  canal,  m  whirh  ail  Mf 
them  are  most  prone  to  occur,  may  Jay  a  found- 
ation for  the  same  coniplamt. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  Aivoured  the  world  with 
some  valuable  remarks  upon  tliie  diseafe  {Oh. 
on  ihi  Principal  Dt^eatfs,  i5ce.,  sect  iv.) ;  kt 
the  only  writer  who  has  hitherto  distinctly  d^ 
scribed  it^  by  what  may  be  called  a  close  sad 
full  length  portrait,  U  Dr.  Bailbe  {Med.  Tr«af,, 
vol  v.,  art.  i%.)i  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  hii 
words,  as  containing  a  correct  eipreaaion  of  tlie 
complamt. 

AJfter  noticing  that  strictures  of  the  recltna 
are  almost  constantly  produced  by  a  tliickeitiag 
of  its  coats,  in  the  progress  of  which  ulceration 
very  commonly  takes  place  on  the  inner  smf&cs 
of  the  bowel,  and  the  patient  ia  ultimately  d«>- 
stroyed,  a^  the  ulcer  has  no  tendency  of  iticelf 
to  heal,  and  tiie  art  of  medicine  haa  hithf  rto 
failed  m  communicating  to  it  any  healing  iii^i'O' 
sition,  this  dibtmguished  palholojjriBt  jsroctp-ila 
a»  followa  :^ 

**  Anotlier  kind  of  stricture,  howeverp  occa^ 
aiotially  occurs  in  the  rectum,  much  ht^Jt  for- 
midahle  in  its  naturct  which  J»  very  Tnrt\  ind 
baa  hitherto  been  taken  Utile  notice  of  by  pr^ic 
titionera.  This  is  not  attended  with  any  dj** 
eased  structure  of  the  coat*  of  the  rectmi 
but  depends  upon  a  conirocliun,  more  tir  tt 
permanent,  of  the  sphincters  of  the  aims. 

^*  A  good  manv  years  ago,  a  very  well  markw, 
cajse  or  this  kind  fell  under  my  notice,  an  ao 
count  of  which  it  may  not  be  ioiproj>er  to  co 
'municate  to  the  college. 

"  The  patient  m  wliom  this  diseaae  occurrd 
had  been  long  >'*hject  to  mi  herpetic  eruptia 
on  his  right  leg*    This  anddenly  disappeared 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  waa  then  dai|] 
evacuated  by  the  bowels  at  the  tJrne  of  paasbq 
a  stool,  for  five  or  six  months.     When  the  di 
charge  ceased,   there  came  on  a  good  deal  ( 
diiEculty  m  having  a  motion,  which  was  ntitn* 
diately   followed  by  a  considerable    iensitioi 
of  pain  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  rrr^jtn,^ 
This  pam  generally  continued  from  :«  ■> 

half  an  hour^  and  then  subsided  e^ 
the  next  time  of  having  a  nnotiorj.  \>  mn  i 
stools  were  examined,  they  were  found  lu 
very  small  in  their  diameter,  to  bf;  flatttmed  i 
on  their  surface,  and  to  be  serpen  tin  rr  or  twiat* 
tn  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  thiTm  w; 
an,  effort  to  have  a  motion,  the  externitl  aphiti 
tor  of  the  anus  would  sometimes  hardly  op 
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itself,  80  that  Qpid  feces  only  would  escape  at 
such  times,  aiid  in  small  quantity  ;  or  if  any 
solid  feces  were  allowed  to  pass,  they  were  so 
acmeezed  hy  the  Tery  narrow  apertare  of  the 
mhinctei;  as  to  become  nearly  as  thin  as  k 
nband.  At  other  times,  the  sphincter  was 
much  more  disposed  to  open  itself,  and  the 
stools  were  then  of  a  considerably  larger  size, 
and  of  a  less  flattened  shape.  At  no  time, 
howeyer,  were  the  motions  of  the  ususl  size, 
or  of  a  perfectly  cylindrical  form.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  rectum  was  occasionally  made 
per  anum>  and  the  rectum  was  always  found 
to  be  so  much  contracted  as  to  admit  with  dif- 
ficulty the  forefinger.  This  contraction  ex- 
tended to  the  upper  limit  of  the  internal  sphinc- 
ter of  the  anus,  above  which  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel  was  of  its  usual  size.  The  internal 
membrane  of  the  rectum  in  the  contracted  part 
was  perfectly  healthy.  It  was 'soft,  not  thicker 
than  usual,  and  moved  very  readily  on  the  inner 
■ur^e  of  the  contracted  sphincter.  The  pa- 
tient was  in  good  general  health,  looked  well 
in  his  countenance,  was  not  the  least  emacia- 
ted, and  his  pulse  was  of  the  natural  frequency. 

*'  The  patient  was  very  averse  to  the  intro- 
duction 01  a  bougie,  and  this  instrument  was 
noTor  passed  into  the  rectum.  Nothing  there- 
fore was  done,  except  keeping  the  bowels  free 
from  costiveness,  and  pursuing  a  very  temper- 
ate mode  of  living.  The  disease  gradually 
became  very  much  less,  and  although  it  has  not 
altogether  subsided,  yet  hardly  any  inconveni- 
ence is  felt  from  the  remaining  degree  of  con- 
traction. It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years 
since  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

"This  case  is  very  different  in  its  nature 
from  the  usual  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  it 
ii  of  considerable  importance  that  it  should  be 
distinguished  from  it  in  practice.  In  the  one 
ease,  the  prognostic  would  be  favourable ;  and 
tn  the  other  case,  it  would  be  generally  very 
much  the  contrary.  Upon  a  slight  degree  of 
attention,  the  two  cases  might  be  confounded  ; 
but  when  accurately  examined,  they  may  at 
aD  times  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  In  both  cases,  the  feces  will  be  found 
to  be  flattened  in  their  shape,  small  in  their 
size,  and  in  some  degree  serpentine  or  twisted ; 
bat  the  other  symptoms  will  be  found  to  be 
▼ery  different.  In  the  common  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  the  situation  of  the  stricture  is  gener- 
ally two  or  three  inches  above  the  outer  sphinc- 
ter, and  there  is  a  sound  capacious  portion  of 
the  bowel  between  the  stricture  and  this  sphinc- 
ter. At  the  seat  of  the  stricture  the  coats  of 
the  rectum  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and,  not  uncommonly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stricture,  there  is  a  hard  irregular  ulcer.  Al- 
though this  disease  has  in  its  early  stages  little 
influence  upon  the  constitution,  yet  when  it  has 
made  a  further  progress,  the  powers  of  the 
coDttitution  become  very  much  weakened, 
greet  emaciation  generally  takes  place,  and  the 
patient  is  destroyed.  In  the  other  species  of 
etrictare  produced  by  a  contraction  of  the 
aphincters  of  the  anus,  the  contraction  is  found 
upon  examination  to  be  at  the  anus,  or  very 


lowest  extremity  of  the  rectum,  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  is  discovered  to  be  sound 
(See  Fr.  Sabnon  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum^  p. 
19,  Lond.,  1828,  8vo.),  and  the  general  health 
is  not  impaired.'* 

In  a  particularly  obstinate  case  of  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  that  fell  under  the  care 
of  our  author,  bougies  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions were  tried ;  and  some  tubercles,  which 
were  situated  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  were 
repeatedly  cut  away;  but  without  success. 
He  adds :  I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  this 
as  an  extreme  case  ;  and,  in  those  of  less  vio- 
lence, should  still  recommend  the  daily  use  of 
bougies  of  as  large  a  size  as  can  at  first  be 
borne  without  much  inconvenience,  gradually 
increasing  them  in  diameter :  for  where  the 
resistance  is  capable  of  being  overcome,  this  is 
the  most  effectual  method.  In  the  meantime, 
vapour  baths,  or  the  warm  bath  of  a  bidet,  may 
(Occasionally  be  used  with  advantage  ;  and  where 
there  are  exacerbations  of  pain,  they  may  often 
be  taken  off  by  small  opiate  injections,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  hslf  in 
quantity. 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  little  benefit 
was  ever  derived  from  local  apphcations  of  any 
kind,  whether  in  the  form  of  vapour,  warm 
water,  or  cataplasms.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  opium  could  not  be  had  recourse  to ;  for 
in  every  proportion,  whether  larse  or  small,  it 
threw  out  a  hchenous  rash  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  but  more  especially  over  the  extrem- 
ities, possessing  a  heat,  itching,  and  pricking 
more  intolerable  than  the  prickly  heat  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  which  was  almost  sufficient 
to  excite  madness.  From  the  dilatation  pro- 
duced in  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  by  a 
drop  or  two  of  infusion  of  belladonna,  I  recom- 
mended that  the  bougies,  when  they  were  em- 
ployed, should  be  smeared  with  a  preparation 
of  the  same  plant ;  but  no  sensible  benefit  was 
hence  obtained.  The  belladonna  was  after- 
ward employed  in  the  form  of  pills,  each  con- 
taining a  grain  of  the  extract.  One  of  these, 
introduced  into  the  rectum  by  a  small  ivor^ 
tube  with  a  piston,  that  thrust  it  out  when  it 
had  ascended  about  an  inch  hi^h,  was  at  first 
employed  every  night  alone  ;  m  a  few  days, 
night  and  morning ;  and  then  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  two  at  night.  No  effect  of  any  kind 
was  experienced  till  the  dose  was  thus  en- 
larged ;  and  here  all  the  mischievous  results 
of  belladonna  were  produced,  and  nothing  else. 
The  tongue  swelled,  and  lost  its  power ;  the 
head  vras  confused  and  giddy  ;  the  mind  wan- 
dered ;  and  the  sight  and  hearing  were  ob- 
tunded.  Having  been  warned  of  such  possible 
effeqto,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  if  they 
should  occur,  the  friends  of  the  patient  had  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  plan  laid  down ;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  copious  stimulating  and  cathartic 
injections,  and  cordial  draughts,  a  recovery  was 
accomplished  in  about  twelve  hours. 

It  is  obvious,  howeyer,  that  this  case  was 
governed  by  an  idiosyncrasy  not  often  to  be  met 
with :  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
both  of  opium  and  belladonna  in  a  tingle  in- 
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«tftiie«,  I  iihautd  feel  It  my  dutj  to  iiy  either  or 
bolht  with  t»lh<^willling  freedom,  in  other  «Jtwiir 
j>lea,  and  «hotild  do  it  wjih  a.  itmiig  confideoee 
of  benefit  Mr.  Copeland  inforniB  fn%  that  lie 
hat  often  beciQ  HUcceBsful  with  the  latter ;  aiicti 
in  lotne  itMtiuices,  where  eveiy  other  attempt 
at  relief  bad  faited. 

I  wiil  juflt  ndtke  farther,  that,  in  the  above 
caie,  afWr  a  trial  of  atmoat  all  the  aperients  la 
tbe  Materia  Medicaf  ^^^  moRt  convenient  hiia 
\mm  found  aboat  eight  or  ten  graint  of  the 
black  sulphuret  of  mercurVi  with  about  two 
dfaehms  of  aubUmed  auLphur  in    addittoa. 

I  have  the  aaUsfacLion  of  adding,  that,  aioce 
the  above  paitteolara  were  writtent  the  di«eaie, 
thougk  not  entirely  aubduedT  haa  been  consid- 
erably dinuniahed,  and  comparatively  produces 
but  Utile  incoarenience. 

Other  cases  that  have  occurred  to  mc  of  tbe 
same  complaint*  have  been  Le»9  painful  and 
far  more  easily  overcome.  In  a  young  lady  qf 
ttghteen,  whom  I  now  see  only  occasionally , 
and  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  use  a 
bougie,  it  baa  ^iven  way,  after  nearly  two  je»ra* 
atanding,  principally  by  the  use  of  the  hip-bath, 
for  half  &n  hour  ef  ery  morning,  before  she  made 
ui  efibrt  to  evacuate  the  bowels, 

SPECIES  IT. 

PROCTICA  CALLOSA. 

CALLOUB  STRICTURE  OF  THE  REC- 
TUM. 

OfFf  ICULT  AND  PAINFUL  KXPULitOFt  Of  THK  Fl- 
CES  i  FECES  LAI,  OR  or  INVAaiAaLE  aLSN- 
DSBNaSH  ;  FEE  Ml  KENT  COSfSTaiCTlON  FSLT 
BT  TRS    FOBEFI^taKR  AaOVR  THI   ftPHlNCTBi  ; 

eraucTURR  of  thei  bowel   thiceemsd  and 

INOUBATEO  IM  THS  COSBTaiCTED  FART. 

A  GARRFt^L  attention  to  the  pathognomanic 
charaetera  laid  down  m  the  above  dc5nitidnp 
will  easily  dlatingiuah  this  species  from  the  pre- 
eodtii^,  which,  though  more  troublesome  in.  ita 
commencement,  ia  far  leaa  formidable  in  its 
iaaue  ;  ainoe  tbe  latter,  if  not  timely  attended 
to^  ii  fTaiauently  found  to  terminate  m  an  ulcer- 
ated scirrhua,  and  aometimes  a  cancer 

The  disease  for  the  most  part  conunencea  its 
attack  ao  uisidiouily,  that  the  patient  has  no 
auRpieion  of  tbe  real  nature  of  the  case.  He 
feels  a  troublesome  coativaaeaa,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  almost  eveiy  thing  rather  than  the 
r«al  cause,  and  endeavoura  to  alleviate  it  by 
variouB  kinds  of  cathartica.  These,  while  they 
afford  temporary  relief,  add,  by  the  habitual 
irritation  tkey  produce,  to  the  primary  and  un- 
aiiipccted  malady  ;  and  the  nait  ayinptom  per* 
haj»R  IS  that  of  piles,  or  what  ia  to  conceive^  from 
a  varicoae  state  of  the  hemorThaidal  veaacU, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  niacoua  canaia 
to  evince  most  eicitement  at  tbeir  extremitiea. 

In  the  meantime  the  morbid  part  of  the  gut 
continues  to  thicken  and  h  aid  en  in  its  coats,  ita 
bete  diminishea  in  diamatttf,  and  ihe  effarta  to 
ai|iel  tlie  ricrement  become  more  violent.  The 
atoota  ara  now  of  a  still  slcnderrr  and  of^en  of  a 
cwiatad  or  serpenttji6  fornix  and  have  the  appe^- 


anee  of  convoluted  earth^worm%  or  baUai 
aqueeaed  by  a  piston  through*  a  eonf«*ct]OiNf  t 
ayringe. 

Thus  far,  however,  tbe  constitution  %\ 
perhapa  but  htib ;  and  the  patient,  to  hii  fn« 
may  appear  to  be  in  the  aenith  of  h«':^ltb 
if  the  rectum  be  tried  by  the  fiagi 
a  morbid  change  of  atmcture  wlli  ' 
that  threatens  the  most  alarming  < 
aphincteri  will  probably  be   fouiii 
free  from  disease,  and  the  part  oi    . 
mediately  above  them,  for  twO|  tlirtv*  ; 
inches,  will  be  equally  healthy  ;  hu  1 1 
turc,  as  fooji  as  it  is  reached,    ■ 
acarcel)r  admit  the  paens^e  of  th 
oppose  its  entrance  by  the  aemblir 
cartilHginouB  nn^  ;  or  if  it  be  not  1 1> 
and  rendered  ficirrhons,  it  may  be 
circle  of  tubercles^  or  mtersecled  kiy  a  nnwud 
of  membranous  filaments.     And  if  a  «iOun^  ur 
bougie  be  passed  tlirough  the  neck  */  tljr  utrn- 
ture,  another  stricture  may  be  found  hifiheF  ti^ 
and  again  repeated  to  the  aigtnoid  f  ■  '  '  k" 

colon;  where   perhap«  the  disell^ 
and  whence  it  ba«  worked  its  way  — 
the  colon  pos&esaing  naturally  ita  leant  t. 
at  this  point,  and  the  fecea  being  hr 
easily  delayed  in  their  progress,  nui  in 
tbia  increased  narrowneas  of  the  paj»»: 
alio  from  the  curved  line  in  which  ihey  iuhp  w 
move  forward  into  the  rectum. 

Whether  the  stricture  be  thus  cotnplicatcHi  m 
not,  the  riarrower  its  aperture  baoomcA,  ibc 
gfoaler  the  difficulty  of  paasing  Iht  foaes,  w  lurh 
necessarily  accumulate  and  distend  the  bowd 
above,  eicite  eructations  and  gripififr*.  »^d  ue- 
casionally  lay  a  foundation  for  tli  i  <*^ 

colic  wvhich  we  bave  already  deb*  a* 

mg  from  tbia  source,  nnder  the  t^  lu,  r,^,,,.  ,,>»* 
situtiL.  The  fecea  can  now  be  dJAc  barged  onb 
in  a  fluid  state ;  and  there  is  a  tanioas  oofi(i| 
from  the  anui,  accompnTiied  with  a  r«rtam  da^ 
OTee  of  teue sinus,  which  ts  rather  tmublHsaiftt 
than  severely  painfuL 

'*At  this  period/*  obaervea  Mr,  Copelstti, 
who  haa  admirably  described  tiie  pfogr<7a«  of  iba 
dj»ea«e,*  "  absccaa«s  very  frequently  form  in  tbf 
nL'tghbourhood  of  the  anna,  tod  sometimra  break 
mto  the  vagina  of  the  female,  and  the  feces  ata 
discharged  through  the  Patulous  or  Jlco.  Inthi 
male,  an  adhesion  takes  place  to  tiiu  bliddar, 
and  the  abacesa  {FUii,  (Eupra  ptijitkumft,  ton 
ii.,  p.  93)  dtfichargea  itself  with  tlit^  imne,  avl 
sometunes  feces  and  wuid  are  voi dr*d  by  Ibv 
tirethra.  But  more  frequently  the  matter  makoa 
ita  way  tbroui^h  the  nates,  aa  in  cases  of  coili- 
rnon  listula,  for  which  disease  it  is  not  unfrt^ 
quenily  treated.  The  patient  oft«n  contmuaa  a 
long  lime  in  this  distresairiig  aituatioit,  for  nona 
of  u\e  Vital  organs  are  alfeclcd  i  till,  at  laat, 
worn  out  with  the  pain  and  the  discharge.  Or 
perhaps  a  totai  obliteration  of  the  rrctum,  ha 
yicld«  to  his  fate.  This  is  usually  iH«  progtaia 
and  iasue  of  the  disease  when  it  ia  not  early  dia* 
covered ;  and,  I  must  confess  also,  aoanelimaa 


•  ObserratioQs  on  the  Principal  I>ia 
Eecluni  and  Anua,  aeet  i^  p- 1 1. 
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tlie  teraimfttion  wbcn  it  i» :  that  is,  when  the 

plft*  flfs  ACiaclced  with  cancerout  ulceTHiion." 

[In  one  caw,  h«iwf»ver,  which  the  editor  at- 

^bded  Ht  HnlUrord,  the  tenesmus  w^i  panic u- 

^^■Ij  frevere.    The  diseaxe^  tiidecd,  coire^portdt^il 

^Biy  elowLj?  to  the  foUowin^  description.    With 

the  iimi&i  symptDcriff  of  stricture,  there  were  the 

mami  4eutc  huK-auniing  pains  in  the  p&rt|  extead- 

^^  through  tl^e  p«lriii  to  the  loins  nnd  thighs  ; 

^^p  every  now  ajid  then  the  pains  were  fol- 

^Bted  hy  a  sudden  gush  of  bloody  discharge 

^Kbi  the  bowel     When  any  feces  pa&sed,  the 

Hmrinf  w«B  eitreme  ;  &nd  for  several  months 

invfkHii  t&  the  fstal  termination  of  th©  disorder, 

Ite^  was  a  pecuUarly  fetid  discharge  from  the 

EL  The  |wtient  waa  n  gardener,  more  than 
nly  years  of  nge  ;  and  he  did  cot  sink  till 
iKnnach  became  disordered.  Dunng  the 
r  stages  of  the  disease,  the  functlona  of  the 
ter  were  very  much  disturbed.  The  pas- 
nge  of  a  bougie  into  the  rectum  could  never 
be  eudured,  %SA  even  a  clyster^pjpe  was  imol- 
etmbly  painful. 

The  eauses  of  the  pTe«ent  disease  are  com< 
pletely  imknown.  It  is  genermlEy  remarked  by 
wriien  that  it  may  originate  &iom  any  kind  of 
irritation  of  the  rectum  ;  yet,  withoQl  some 
other  eircumsUnces  couducire  to  the  change* 
of  structure,  forming  what  is  usually  called  a 
Kirrivo-eonttacted  rectum,  simple  irritation  of 
the  bowels  will  not  bring  on  thi*  afilicting  dis- 
ease. The  ease  m  someumea  sospeeted  to 
anse  from  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  rectum. — ^SaJmon,  on 
Strtrtur^  of  tim  Rttm pn,  p  fi3  )  Dr  B aUJie  en^ 
rtainf^d  this  opinion,  which  he  thought  was 
btirmed  by  the  fact,  thut  such  glands  are  most 
eroua  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gut,  where 
*^^ie  if  also  most  frequent.  If  this  be  the 
iref«ft  it  only  refers  to  the  structure  in 
he  disease  commences,  and  throws  no 
ht  on  the  cause  of  its  conmif  neein^nt.  The 
abihty  is,  that  Uie  complaint  i«  depetiditnt  on 
constitutional  cau»t*B,  like  &verf  other  form  of 
•cirrhus^  Desault  found  the  disease  to  be  much* 
more  common  in  the  female  than  the  male  sei, 
in  the  proportion  of  leu  to  one  :  the  subjects 
of  it  are  also  mostly  advanced  in  years.  This 
I«nd4  to  supprt  the  opinion  already  delivered, 
respecling  the  operation  of  constitutional  causes. 
A  case  was  communicated  to  Dr,  Monro,  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  where  the  disease  was  ascnbed 
to  the  insertion  of  a  finh-bone  in  the  coats  of 
the  rectum,  i^  discovered  after  death. — (See 
Momro^s  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Hiftnan  Gulttt,  &c., 
p.  21.)  The  particuJara  recorded,  however,  do 
not  woTT^nt  thiK  inference,  since  the  sitricture 
mig^ht  have  occasioned  the  stoppage  of  the  bone, 
and  not  the  bone  the  formation  of  the  fttricture. 
ThtH,  at  least,  is  the  editor^a  view  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  various  examples  in  which 
cheiry-atonea  or  other  foreifn  bodies  have  been 
detained  in  other  parta  of  the  inteatioea  by 
strictures— < See  cnee  by  Sfl/iaew,  op.  eit.,  p. 
31.)  The  idea  of  the  disciise  ever  originating 
pm  NVphihe  \i  now  abandoned  by  every  ^ur- 
DJ)  of  judjLfment*  Mr.  Salmon  refers  to  two 
ens  6.1  the  disease  in  an  admnced  stage  : 


^Mfa^^ 


in  both  cases  the  mucous  sad  muscular  cmta 
of  the  bowel  have  been  aiiBorbed,  in  cotuteijuence 
of  tlie  ptesanre  of  a  new- formed  substance, 
whieh,  in  one  instance,  has  mode  its  way  into 
the  bladder,  and^  in  thu  other,  into  thi'  vagina. 
— S(Op.  ciL,  p.  Ij3.)  These  iwo  titscs*  then,  pre- 
sent one  feature  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
natnely,  that  which  coniista  jn  the  subatituiioti 
of  a  new^formedaubatance  for  tlie  oriij^hml  iei« 
ture^  which  is  absorbed.  The  projection  of  the 
new  mass  into  the  bladder  and  vagiua,  however, 
would  rather  indicate  a  chan^ter  of  fungus  ha*- 
matode«.] 

The  existence  of  tranaverse  filaments,  Uk# 
that  of  cane  erf  is  generally  preceded  by  scir- 
rhosity,  as  remarked  in  the  following^  passage 
of  Dr.  Baiilie.  The  scirrhua  "  someiimes  ««- 
tends  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  gut,  vix. 
several  inches  ;  but  generaUy  it  is  more  circunt- 
scribed^  The  pritoneal,  muscular,  and  inteFnat 
coats  are  much  thicker  and  harder  than  in  a 
natural  state.  The  mnseular,  tx)0,  ia  subdivided 
by  membra  nous  septa,  stid  the  internal  coal  is 
sometimes  formed  into  hard,  irregular  Jblda.  It 
often  happens  that  the  surface  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane is  ulcerated,  producing  cancer.  Every 
vesUge  of  the  natural  structure  is  occasicaially 
lost,  and  the  gat  appears  changed  into  a  gristly 
substance/'  These  lemarks  arestrikmgly  dlua- 
trated  by  welUetigraved  figures  in  the  aathor'a 
Morbid  Anatomy* — (Plate  iv.) 

Ii3  a  few  cases  of  irriiation,  the  tronaverae 
Glainents  have  been  formed  before  the  thicken^ 
ing  of  the  gut  has  becomo  callous,  and  have 
nevertheless  been  accompanied  with  all  the 
painful  symptoms  just  noticed.  If,  in  this  m* 
cipient  state  of  the  disease,  these  filaments  be 
carefully  removed,  it  has  often  happened  that 
an  easy  and  radical  cure  has  followed  in  a  short 
period,  of  which  Dr,  H.  Y.  Jameson,  of  Balti- 
more, haa  published  a  striking  a,iMl  initructive 
example. — {Ameriean.  Medical  iCeeovder,  Aprtt, 

Kuysch  gives  an  instance  of  a  scirrhous  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum,  which  produced  great  agony, 
and  terminated  fatally,  excited,  m  he  supposed, 
probably  without  eufTicient  grotindif,  by  a  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra.  On  dissectionj  the  pirlvis 
of  each  kidney*  and  the  middle  of  the  right 
kidney,  were  found  loaded  with  calcuU ;  the 
rectum,  thningh  its  entire  length,  was  nearly 
of  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  so  indurated  , 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say  whether  Lhe  in- 
crassation  should  be  eaUed  fiesh  or  cartilage : 
the  canal  was  not  wider  than  a  stmw;  and  eo 
firmly  had  the  intestine  adhered  to  the  aocrum^ 
thnt  it  could  only  be  ^oparated  by  a  mallet  and 
chisel,  the  point  of  a  knife  havii^g  been  previa 
ouBJy  tried  in  vain.^P.  358.) 

[When  the  tejcttire  of  the  scirrho-contracled 
rectttm  is  considered,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  tiot  only  great  difficulty  in  putting  faith 
in  the  efBcaey  ol  any  internal  medic inea,  hot 
also  in  gi^ring  credit  to  the  statements  of  bene- 
fit derived  from  direct  appltcations  to  the  dis* 
eaaml  part  itself  Exf>erience  must  be  heard, 
however,  and  the  aulhoritY  of  E^sault  can  be 
brought  forward  in  confixination  of  ihe  power 
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of  tents  tuid  bailee?  to  reltevc  atid  ev^n  cure 
thji  fomudable  diacaae^  NotwjthetatidirigwKiit 
was  once  asserted,  pressure  will  noE  cure  cancer 
ofthebre^fC ;  and  it  k  pa^^Iing  to  iindersland 
why  it  should  ever  succeed  m  cancf^WJu*  atfec- 
tioriB  of  the  Tectum,  untesa  the  hitler  be  pre- 
sumed tu  be«of  a  dtfTerent  nature  from  acriniiotm 
aflecliont  of  other  organs-  Tet  Besaiih  ds* 
dares  that  the  dk«!a«e  can  be  cured,  and  haa 
reeorded  t^xamples  of  tlie  sticcessfLiJ  treatment 
of  wbut  he  conceiTed  to  be  ecirrhos  of  the  r^- 
tiim.  It  is  not  e^eiy  surgeon^  however,  that 
bdws  to  thia  doctrine  ;  and  Pio feasor  Gibson 
delivers  his  own  jndgnn^nt  very  unreaerredly 
when  he  remark  a  that^  whatever  may  be  »aid 
to  the  conlraryT  genuine  acLrrhusi,  or  cancer  of 
the  rectum^  is  abBolutefy  incurable,- — {Tnstiiulea 
and  Ptaehce  of  Surgerf,  vof.  i,,  p,  393.)  A 
MimilarprognQBie  is  given  by  Mr.  Sahnon— <0p. 
ai.»  p,  64  )  In  the  exampk  which  I  attended 
at  nallifordj  the  bmime  could  tiev^er  he  endured. 
Some  palliation  of  the  suffer inga  was  produced 
by  the  exhibition  of  hyoecyaniua,  joined  with 
hemlock,  opium,  or  th^e  blue-pill ;  and  by  iho 
oce^icional  use  of  castorn^il,  unodyno  clyaters, 
the  alrpper-balhs  and  fomentations.  Our  author, 
IIS  the  annexed,  remarks  show^  had  euididetice 
in  the  bougie.] 

In  Ihe  eariier  ^tagee  of  this  di sense,  the  Bteady 
use  of  a  bougie,  firm»  but  not  harsh,  and  lubri- 
cated with  oil,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  diameter 
of  the  fitricturet  so  that  it  may  preEs  ftgtiiust  its 
»idr»  with  a  force  short  of  yneasiness^  will 
nfTord,  m  conjunction  with  gentle  laxatives,  the 
liTst  chance  of  cure,  and  has  in  very  Tiumerous 
instances  completely  succeeded.  The  bougie 
may  be  retained  at  first  for  only  a  few  minutes, 
asi  on  its  earliest  use,  it  will  probably  give  pairir 
and  irritate  ;  but  by  degrees  it  should  be  borne 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  at  length  for 
aeveral  hours  in  a  dav.  The  pressure  will  pro- 
mote nbsorption,  aitif  eonRefj^n^ntly  reduco  the 
morbid  thicknes!)  of  tlie  eoftts.  and  hereby  en- 
large the  diaineier  of  the  intestine  ;  and  as  tliis 
last  change  occura  and  advances,  it  should 
gradually  be  met  by  a  bougie  of  larger  ealibref 
till  the  canal  is  restored  to  its  proper  dimen- 
sions. And  even  after  this,  it  will  be  proper 
to  return  to  the  bougie  occasionally ,  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time^  that  there  may  be  no  relapse 
from  the  existence  of  a  predisposing  hftbit. 

Nothing  Is  so  well  calculated  aa  tho  bougie, 
moreover,  to  break  awisy  that  network  of  fila- 
menls  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
fcoaietimes  united  with  an  incras^ation  of  the 
rer.turii  and  spreads  from  one  side  of  it  to  an- 
other, In  this  case  there  will  usuttlly  be  found 
ai  first  a  consideFahIo  degree  of  pain,  and  sonie^ 
times  a  considerable  drgrec  of  hemorrhage  ;  but 
a  courageous  perseverance  will  triumph  over 
these^  and  amply  reward  the  patient's  exertions 
And  llie  iubercicSf  which  are  so  apt  to  form  on 
the  loose  and  inner  coating,  will  often  yield 
and  bo  carried  off  by  ih©  same  mesi is> 

Wbon,  however,  the  disease  does  not  yield 
10  ihia  plan,,  or  ha*  reached  a  more  serious  stage 
in  its  destructive  progress,  it  becomes  a  dir^t 
•abject  of  operativo  surgery  :  and  a  cure  aiay 


^et  be  obtained  by  a  removal  of  the  tubfrtles 
y  ligature  or  the  knife  ■  or  a  d\ .  ijt« 

thickened  ring  by  a  curved  and   .  i^^i 

bistoury.  WheUj  indeed,  the  dii^t  >i>  -  j--  ui  lo 
complicated  a  character  as  to  emtirace  at  tint 
enme  time  a  contraction  of  the  npl ureter,  H 
Boyer  itas  proposed  al»o  to  divide  ihia  muacl«; 
and  asserts  that  he  has  often  done  it  wtih  sue* 
ce«5.  But  as  it  is  not  the  inteniion  of  the  prts- 
ent  work  to  enter  upon  the  province  of  praclk 
cal  surgery,  I  shall  not  pursue  tlie  subj^t  an; 
further- 
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PAINFUL  AND  TERrETtTAL  IXBaEMCY  TO  GO  fO 
STOOl,,  WITH  DSJECflON  Qf  MtJOUS  ALOWl, 
AWD  IN   SHALL  gUANTjTV. 

Whew  this  complaint  is  idiopathic,  it  1*  iti* 
result  of  local  irritatiouj  mostly  prodnct-d  by 
cold  ;  die  passage  of  acrid  slimulatmg  mxttflf 
from  the  bowels  *  the  mechanicai  press^ire  al 
coufined  enterohthi,  or  minute  scybala  ;  ot  a 
mjudit'jous   u«i;   of  acrid  catharti*^'^    ,.*r,r.-..,ih* 
of  aloes,   which  have  a  pecuh;iT 
stimulate  the  lower  part  of  the  rm 
aometimes   intolerably  vehement,  mui   urttwn- 
panted  with  a  protrusion  of  the  gut ;  ihe  inyfoni 
disehtirgc  is  bloody,  and  the  straiiji 
long  after  the  mtcstiue  haa  empr 
every  particle  of  its  contents.     Auu  w  u  wrrji 
the  patient  has  risen  from  stool »  he  will  tlill 
perhaps  be  tormented  v^ith  a  burning  pungeai 
heat,  and  a  perpetual  urgency  to  eiptilsroti"  h 
is  this  violence  of  attack,  indeed*  that  chifrty 
distinguishes  tliis  species  from  the  sym|'i' 
strainmg  that  occurs  m  the  preceding;,  u 
attended  with  but  litile  comparative  pum,  cir.a 
generally  ceases  upon  the  discharge  of  ev«i  » 
small  piortion  of  feces.     The  constant  urgct 
and  torment  wear  away  the  sufferer's  slrenff 
•and   sometimes   extend   the    irritation   to 
bladder. 

Most  commonly,  however,  lenesmua  is  r 
more  than  a  symptomatic  affectmri. 
some  disorder  of  the  bUcide^  an 
in  iU  neck,  or  a  calculus  in  its  cuv.. 
dysentery,  chronic  diarrhiea^  costiven* 
^orms  (especially  ascarides),  and  pre^ 
ort  as  just  obserred^  by  a  stricture  of  I 
tum,  or  its  sphincter. 

In  all  these  cases,  tenp»mus  can  only  be  i 
moved  by  a  cure  or  paltit%tiun  of  the  di*ra»e  l 
which  it  is  dependanl :  but  where  it  la  an  id| 
pathic  ntTeclion,  a  more  direct  course  of  tri 
ment  may  be  adverted  to.  If  a  lodgmrot  __ 
acrid  maierials  form  the  cause,  these  "horjld  hv 
freely  dischtirged,  and  the  irritation  they  hare 
excited  bo  subdued  by  bleeding  with  leeches, 
and  a  local  applicatiim  of  opium,  mtermtiad 
with  soap  and  wax  to  prevent  its  tiemg  too 
quickly  dissolved  ;  or  by  small  doses  of  ipecac^ 
uanha,  or  of  Dover^s  pwder.  In  very  pinfbl 
extremes,  opiate  und  niucifaginottn  mjections 
will  often  alleviate  the  distreias  i   or  uoulud 
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^Mer  with  dL     Lauilojitim  in  «  Qoktion  of 
ch  ii  freqwently  employed  wiih  greai  benefit 
I  «  clyitcr ,  or  the  extfocrt  of  opiiim  mav  be 
dueed  imo  ibt;  rectum  is4  u  vupposttoiy. 
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ID  ARO  l>AXNrtTL  Tt^aitCLES  OB  BICRK»- 
CmXCEi  ON  THE  VSaGB  Of  TEttC  ANCI  ;  ITBO- 
ALLT  Wrm  A  PIICBABG6  OP  MtTCUB  OR  MLQOP. 

TMii  ftpe<:ie»  hs*  g<enera]^y  been  dcacribed 
by  modem  ^lera  under  the  name  of  hitm^t- 
rhoiSf  whence  hemerod*  or  cmr^^^  m  old  Eng* 
Uab|^  imd  kem&rrhmdg  in  the  English  of  out  own 
day  NoWf  the  litem]  meaofng  of  hismmrhmsj 
a^^o^tf,  J4  *'  dtii  of  blood  ^''  And  m  this  flenae 
term  was  u*ed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
lem^  foinetiines  generally,  and  »omc!timcss 
\  a  special  applic^tioji  of  it  to  menstruation, 
padteulArly  profuse  meiutruation,  or  uterine 
on-h3ig€»  bol  never  with  a  sptciiU  reference 
hemorrh^  from  the  anu»,  a»  1  have  al* 
1y  remarked  in  the  PreUmmary  DiB»^rtation 
le  volume  of  Nosology  (page  55)^  to  whjch 
l^fer  the  reader  \  mod  Fence  again,  Arwtotle 
inaten,  by  the  term  bsmorrhoi«T  ^  serpent, 
bite  WB»  flaid  to  be  bwcc ceded  by  a  vio- 
And  fatal  Bow  of  blood  from  the  bitten  vea* 
seh — {Dt  ParHbu*  Animal,  hb.  iiu)  The 
jaame  ts,  thvreforet  highly  inadequate  to  the 
irposc  of  eipresiing^  with  any  degree  of  citar* 
lubrrclea,  ot  even  dischargei  from  the 
ma  ;  yet  it  becomes  Aot  only  ina-d equate  but 
nurd*  when  employed  generally  to  indie  at  j^  a 
lily  of  di*eaae«,  aome  of  which  have  a  dis- 
irge  of  uiucdt  iiuCead  of  a  discharge  of  blood, 
d  otheni  no  discharge  of  any  kmd. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  aa  Gthc:ri  stated 
largtt  in  the  comment  to  the  volume  of  No^ 
lOjgy^  1  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  the 
tin  term  martsca  in  the  stead  of  hittiwrrhms  ; 
to  limit  the  genns  to  those  tumours  or  cx- 
traceoces  about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  tn^hich^ 
"er  etury  view  of  the  disease,  form  its  prom- 
lent  character. 

These  enlargements  commonly,  and  perhaps 
every  instance,  derive  thetr  existence  ^m  a 
it^td  and  varieoee  stale  of  the  and  or  hemor- 
kOidij  vems  ;  for,  m  their  simplest  formsi  pdet 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  varices  of  these 
f  eios*  covered  with  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
I  membrane  of  the  rectum,  as  Dr,  Baillie 
aufficietul)  shown  in  his  dlusirative  plates. 
Morbid  Anal,  pL  v.,  %  3,  3,  p,  76.) 
"""en  piles  are   discriminated   from  mere 
of  the   TeinSf   termed    kemorrhaidai 
lo  wbch  the  practice  of  eicision  is 
„J*,  theit  aro  firtt  seen  in  the  form  of 
fleshy  iu&orclcaf  ^nenlly  of  a  brownish 
I  r«d  colour,  and  eilher  aituated  withm  the 
m^  Of  descending  from  the  rectum.     They 
tPB  rftther  a  soUd  and  spongy  feel,  and  when 
it  into,  present  &  surface  more  or  less  com- 
et and  bEoody^  from  which  blood  ooxes,  leav* 
the  texture  pale  and  more  x^ki^ed.     When 
01.,  L^N 


Ibey  are  more  eitemal,  they  ate  t>aler,  and 
generally   also  more  elttstic   and   transparent ; 
and  they  appear   and  disappear  more  qmckly 
than  the  former-     Piles  very  often  contain  %m 
central  cavity,  filled  with  fluid  or  coagulaledj 
blooili  and  lined  with  either  a  smooth  Or  grtDPi 
nlated  cyst.     By  means  of  fine  an.atomical  tn«  | 
jections,  a  few  minute  vesaele  may  be  democi- 
Btrated,  through  which  the  blood  etudes  into 
the  central  cavity,  but  no  direct  connexion  ex- 
ists with  any  of  the  larger  vessels.     The  cavity  J 
usually  does  not  eiceed  the  ^lae  of  a  pea  ;  bnfc^ 
it   is  sometimes  targe  enough  to  hold  several 
drachms  of  blood.     Afore  generally,  however, 
there  is  no  regular  cyst,  but  the  substance  oC 
the   tumour   is   ingltrated   with    bloodi   which  [ 
ev  e  ntually  becomea  dark  and  coagulated.    Com- 
mon piles  subside  and  return  at  uncertain  pe- 
riods, and  they  become  larger  and  ftrmeri  in 
proportion   to   the   frequency   of   the    attAek..j 
Ofien^  however,  atUr  some  discharge  of  blood^i 
they  collapse,  iheir  cavity  eeema  to  be  oblher- 
ated  (See   Str  A.   Cooper^ m  Lcctitreg,  vol.  y., 
p.  S3B),  and  they  leave  merely  pendulous  flapSi, 
formed  of  stretched  skin.     But  when  they  havvd 
been  strangulated  for  some  time  by  the  preeiurv' 
of  the  sphincter,  repeatedly  gorged  with  Auida, 
or  been  of  very  long  standing,  they  acquire  more 
solidity,   and  become  permanent,  varying   but 
little  m  aisse,  and  forming  a  source  of  almoai 
constant  pain,  from  protrusion,  inflammation,  or 
ukeration  ;    or,   by   oceaaioning   a   diatieBSingl 
prolapsus  of  the  anus.    This  permanent  #tat#" 
of  the  tumours  is  referred  by  MTh  Calvert  paptW 
to  the  development  of  the  capillary  vessels,  by 
vt^hich  the  interstices  are  gradually  obliteratedr  . 
and  partly  to  the  coagulation  and  organiaatioitl 
of  the  effused  blood.     Hence  the  production  of  ' 
condyloumtouB  tumours,  and  what  are  termed 
hemorrhoidal  excrescences,   all   of  which   are 
solid,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  kmfe  or 
ligature.     With  re«pect  to  this  description  the 
editor  begs  to  observe,  that  all  the  several  forma 
Ol  piles  are  generally  conceived,  and  prohablf  j 
vpith  correctness,  to  be  originally  mere  swetlingM 
of  veins,  whatever  may  be  the  solidity  they  J 
afterward   acquire,  or  the   seemingly  am  oil  or  i 
mdireci  communication  of  their  cavity  with  th« 
venous  trunks  J 

From  local  irritation,  produced  by  induT^ 
and  retained  feces^r  or  purgative  stimulants,  an 
especially  aloetic  purgatives  ;  or  from  an  undue 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels,  by  excessive  walking  or  riding ;  or  , 
their  turgesceyce,  aHamg  from  enlargement 
the  liver  or  adjoining  viscera  ;  from  the  prees^ 
of  the  gravid  u tenia  on  the  pelvic  veins  ;  from  ' 
the  irritation  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  often 
from  a  peculiarity  of  die  constitution  iiaelf ;  the 
extremities  of  the  hemonhoidal  vems  are  ipt  10 
become  varicose,  and  sweU  into  tumours  ;  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  inflammatory  actioii 
in  the  surrounding  mucoua  follicles ;  the  swel- 
lings enlarge  graduitlly  into  caruncuUr  excreS' 
cences,  pea-sized,  fig-siied,  or  of  various  other 
figures,  sprouting  nbout  the  verge  of  the  anua, 
wiihin  or  wiibom  ,  and  are  often  so  painful  aa 
to  prevent  either  walking  or  sitting.     Som>- 
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tb«  cBJUiicbi  thUA  produced  mre  hMrd« 
florid,  incompressible,  without  discharge,  and 
intoletably  *0f©  lo  th«  touch.  Sometimea  irri- 
Ution  induces  H  Bocreibri  of  whitish  mucuR  from 
th«  neighbouriDg  gUtids,  Somelidie^  the  hem- 
orrhoidal vessels  themselves^  thai  form  or  sup- 
pi  j  the  gprooimi;  tomour^^  are  so  distended  am 
to  hori^t  and  bletid  frtiely*  And  occaaionnUj 
the  Inflammatory  action  fivei  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  caruncles  of  difietent  shapes  and  i^izea, 
AometimeB  i&prcading  ^ibout  th^  perifiiBtim^  )mt 
mostly  eJUAting  withiii  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
Whence  we  obtain  four  disttuct  varietie*,  ai 
follow  ;^ 


a  Cere  a. 
0  Mucosa. 
Y  Orueata. 
i  CoTuncularia. 


Blind  pilee. 
White  piles. 
Bi^editig  piles. 
Canmciilar  piles. 


We  haTc  just  obeerved»  thtit  pilea  in  their 
cimplest  sLate  consist  of  nothing  more  than  vari- 
cose tuniouTS  of  the  anal  veins,  covered  with  a 
slight  thickeuing  of  the  inner  mBmbrane  of  the 
rectum  :  aud  I  have  pomted  out  a  variety  of 
cauaes  prodiBposmg  to  such  tumours.  The 
tririal  term  cacs^  or  hHnd^  though  not  peculiiu^ly 
expressive  of  the  idea  in te tided  to  he  cojiveyed, 
has  been  apphed  for  a^es  to  the  6rat  ei ample 
before  usf  which  is  void  of  every  kind  of  dis- 
charge, whether  mucous  6r  san2\jincouB,  and 
h&a  no  eydei  or  aperture  rlu-ou^  which  such 
discharge  may  60 w*  and  carry  o^  the  accumu- 
latton.  Mahscal  tumours,  Mr.  Copeland  COti- 
ceives,  are  mo«t€omtnoti  in  persons  who  fJOGsess 
a  very  strong  action  of  tbe  sphincter  uni,  and 
are  hence  habitually  predisposed  to  &  spasniudic 
stricture  of  the  rectum.  In  such  persons  he 
Buppo»es,  that  on  every  eipulsion  of  the  feces, 
the  mternol  membrane  of  the  reciumj  together 
with  tiie  vessels  it  contains,  is  protruded,  and 
caught  ot  detained,  acid  some  of  tts  voms  strati- 
gled  by  il^ie  forcible  constriction  of  the  muscle. 
That  thi&  is  a  frequent  cause  of  piles  I  have  no 
doubt,  though,  from  their  occurring  iti  such 
mtmeroua  instances  in  persons  of  lax  fibres  and 
debihtated  hftbits^  it  appears  to  me  to  o(>crate 
lasa  Crequentty  than  Is  suspected  by  Mr.  Cope- 
land. 

Mariacal  eicrescertc«  are  likely  to  be  the 
bafdest,  the  aorest,  and  the  most  florid  of  the 
whole,  when  the  result  of  such  a  cause.  Where 
they  proceed  from  a  mere  relaxation  of  the  va** 
cular  system,  or  &  djseaaed  state  of  the  larg^^r 
abdominal  viscera,  they  will  sometimes  acquire 
a  GOnsiderablo  bulk  without  bemg  highly  painful ; 
but  in  this  case^  th«y  are  usually  soft  and  com- 
pressible. 

It  wdt  b«  beller  and  more  compendious  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  oiher  varieties,  before  we 
pioceed  to  Ihe  curative  intention. 

In  aoai«  persons,  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
mterior  membr^itie  of  tbv  rectum  are  far  mere 
easdy  eici(«d  to  secretion  than  in  others  ;  as  we 
tee  Lu  m$iny  mdividusln  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  pour  fourth  a  readier  and  more 
abmidimt  dctiuxjou.  It  is  tn  this  state  that  the 
tuKiours  assume  the-  name  of  whit  a  or  iit^caua 
fUiis  ;  and  as  the  ejicrc  tones  thus  easily  evac^ 


uate  themselves,  there  u  much  less 

and  irniation,  and  the  tumnurs  or  ttiberde*  i 

comparatively  paleasjnrell  as  nmist ;  a&d,  I 
oft^n  not  admitting  of  so  rapid  a  cure  ai  1 
of  the  other  varieties,  are  considerably  lasa  d)^ 
iresaing. 

It  oAen  happens  that,  front  disiecmon,  tb 
waUs  of  the  anal  varices  give  way,  and  (om 
BLBEDiifa  pass.  Yet  it  docs  not  alwaya  folliftt 
that  blood  is  hereby  discharged,  or  the  tummm 
are  diminished-  For  it  occasioDally  occurs  tint 
the  surrounding  mcnibrane  does  not  give  way  tt 
the  same  time^and  consequently  that  Ihe  ettit- 
vasated  blood  is  accumulated  m  the  coutigDoni 
cellular  substance,  and  the  tumours,  instead  af 
diminishing,  tucrease  from  tlie  sixe  of  a  |«a  Id 
that  of  a  pullet's  egg,  block  up  the  entire  pis* 
sage  of  the  rectum,  and  are  a  source  of  vity 
great  evil  If,  however,  thi^  take  place  M  mam 
distance  above  the  sphincter  am,  vs^hrre  ibr 
parts  yield  more  easily,  the  pain  may  not  bt  ci-  * 
cc&sive  ;  hut  if  these  enlarged  lumOUtis  he  atiifd 
on  the  Bplunctet,  or  within  tbe  range  of  it*  ton^ 
tractile  mduencc,  the  tormeni  induct  is  ofti'H 
intolerable. 

From  this  diFerence  of  seat,  ptjcs  from  v>f  old! 
have  betn  denominated  external  ^: 
and  it  was  imagined  by  Dr.  Stahl  > 
pies,  that  the  former  were  produci  <  i 

state  of  branches  from  the  vciia  > 
latter  from  a  like  congestion  in  bra;. 
vena  portarum.  No  benefit,  however,  cim  ^*- 
sihiy  resnlt  from  such  a  distinction ;  nor  is  ttir 
distinction  its  elf  founded  in  fact ;  for  all  the  «* 
teries  and  veins  that  appertain  to  the  lower  pifl 
of  the  rectiim  arise  so  diversely,  and  anastojnosB 
30  frequently*  I  hat  an  affection  of  oiw  musi  Iw 
communicated  to  another,  and  the  gemeral  r^ 
suit  be  participated  by  tlic  whole. 

hi  most  cases,  however,  in  which  ihp  virrcMe 
vessels  burst,    the  distended   atvii  J 

membrane  that  surrounds  them  I' 
same  time,  and  the  blood  Hows  extert  i^nry  l  i^i^ 
hemorrhage  is  in  some  cas^s  very  coiisideiabk 
and  as  this  variety,  more  than  any  of  the  otlicr*, 
is  apt  to  run  m to  a  habit,  the  const autioii  o^ca- 
sionally  becomes  greatly  debilitated,  and  eftiai 
dropsical ;  and  the  hemorrhage  has,  m  a  f*a 
instances,  been  so  profuse  as  to  emUfigi;«r  h(t 
When,  moreover,  a  hemorrhodial  habit  is  one*' 
established,  the  Eux,  even  if  it  do  not  undfT' 
mine  the  healili  by  its  quantity,  oO- "  k...  r.,,|^, 
pc nodical,  enters  into  the  chain  of  ■  ii 

actions,  and  becomes  a  re^lar  con  i." 

corporeal  weal ;  so  that  its  supprc&aion  ts  at* 
tended  with  serious  mischief. 

It  often  happensj  and  es]"      "  ■^^ 

first  variety,  which  evinces  '  '' 

of  inflammation,  that  an  effuMun  ■  i'^ 

lymph  takes  place  around  the  ti\'  -. 

which  terminates  in  Tascularity,  and 
tion  of  a  fleahy  aubstance,  that  stiii  coutinuvs 
even  after  the  overloaded  vesseb  have  reee?f<r«d 
their  proper  diameter  and  tone.  It  is  th#sp 
cAaui4i-L£S,  wiich  are  ratlivr  the  seqiiels  of  pilat 
than  pilcs^  themsdvcs,  thpil  ^rv  '  '  '  -^  -  ^  -♦>! 
variety.     They  are  of  ditferc^  *, 

bulbuus,  flofl.  Mid  t'onipressiblL , .  -^  _. .u  ; 
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Mnd  not  unfreqnently  the  base  shrivels  into  a 
narrow  neck,  while  the  body  of  the  caruncle  en- 
larges and  elongates  so  as  to  assume  a  polypous 
appearance. 

Caruncles,  not  very  unlike,  are  frequently 
found  sprouting  from  the  cuticle  or  cutis  that 
surrounds  the  anus,  oi^en  assuming  the  appear- 
ance and  having  much  of  the  nature  of  warts ; 
solitary  or  clustering,  with  a  broad  or  narrow 
base ;  and  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
pilies,  but  are  altogether  of  a  different  origin. 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  this  complaint,  our 
first  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  it.  If  the  bowels  be 
habitually  costive,  gentle  laxatives  should  be 
emplo;^ed  daily  ;  and  where  the  complaint  has 
been  induced  by  excessive  walking  or  other 
muscular  exertion,  quiet  and  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion must  be  sedulously  enjoined.  The  laxa- 
tives in  either  case  may  be  the  cassia  or  senna 
confection  ;  oil  of  castor,  where  it  will  sit  easy  on 
the  stomach,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit, 
which  is  its  best  corrective  ;  and  sulphur.  Sul- 
phur has  lonf  been  regarded  as  a  specific  for 
pfles ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  possesses  any 
other  virtue  than  that  of  being  a  mild  aperient. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  aperient  peculiarly 
calculated  to  act  upon  the  large  mtestines ;  since, 
beinff  soluble  with  difficulty  in  animal  fluids,  it 
dissolves  slowly,  and  does  not  spend  itself  till  it 
has  descended  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
alvine  canal. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in 
this  complaint  the  balsam  of  copayva.  After 
observing  that,  like  turpentine,  it  proves  aperient, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : — **  Wliether  a  certain 
effect  of  balsam  of  cupay va  is  to  be  imputed  to 
this  operation,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  must 
observe,  that  I  have  learned  from  an  empirical 
practitioner,  that  it  gives  relief  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections,  and  I  have  frequently  employed  it 
with  success." — {Mat.  Mea.y  partii.,  cap.  v.,  p. 
190.)  His  dose  was  from  twenty  to  forty  drops, 
properly  mixed  with  powdered  sugar,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

I  have  tried  this  medicine  often,  and  when  it 
has  appeared  useful,  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  mucous  piles ;  I  am  hence  induced  to  ascribe 
its  salutary  effect  rather  to  the  conmion  princi- 
ple, on  which  it  is  well  known  to  act  in  irrita- 
tions of  mucous  membranes  generally,  than  to 
its  laxative  power. 

Where  the  pain  and  tension  are  very  distres- 
sing, relaxant  cataplasms  and  fomentations  are 
^renerally  advisable.  The  common  bread  poul- 
tice, with  a  solution  of  opium,  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  butter  of  chocolate  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed  for  the  same  purpose,  either  as 
a  most  mild  emollient  ointment,  in  the  form  of 
a  mippositoiy,  with  a  small  portion  of  sperma^ 
eeti,  or  as  an  Exquisitely  bland  bougie  with  a 
nucleus  of  cotton. 

If  we  can  clearly  refer  the  disease  to  a  gorsed 
or  obstructed  state  of  the  liver,  or  any  oUier 
abdominal  viscus,  the  purgatives  we  employ  may 
be  of  a  more  active  kind,  and  a  free  use  of  the 
lancet  should  precede  them.  And  if  the  piles 
should  depend  upon  a  strong  entonic  action  of 
N  « 


the  sphincter  ani,  bleeding  from  the  arm  veill 
also  be  highly  usefiil ;  but  the  local  applicatioo 
of  leeches  wUl  answer  better. 

In  every  variety,  indeed,  in  which  there  is 
teuch  heat,  hardness,  and  irritation,  leccfars  will 
be  found  an  important  remedy ;  and  when  these 
symptoms  are  hereby  removed  or  mitigated,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  local  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents. The  patient  may  sit  frequently  in  a  bidet 
of  cold  water,  or  apply  cataplasms  of  cold  water 
and  crumb  of  bread ;  or,  if  tne  tumours  be  seated 
above  the  sphincter,  use  injections  of  cold  water. 
With  the  water  we  may  often  advantageously 
intermix  the  earthy  or  metallic  astringents,  as 
alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  the  superacetate  of 
lead.  Where  the  turbercles  are  not  very  sore, 
they  will  often  yield  to  a  layer  of  gypsum,  or, 
what  is  better,  fullers'  earth,  which,  however, 
should  be  rubbed  into  as  soft  a  paste  as  possible. 
This  is  a  remedy  which  has  been  long  employed 
on  the  continent  {Eph.  Nai.  Cur.^  Dec.  iii., 
Ann.  iiL,  obs.  162) ;  and  I  have  sometimes  pre- 
scribed it  with  singular  success,  and  have  known 
piles,  when  softish  and  compressible,  removed 
by  it  in  a  single  night. 

Several  ve^^etable  astringents  are  well  entitled 
to  our  attention  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  es- 
pecially the  powder  or  extract  of  catechu,  which 
I  have  known  to  be  serviceable  to  external 
tubercles  in  the  form  of  ointment,  and  to  inter- 
nal ones  in  the  form  of  an  injection.  And  Dr. 
Cullen  speaks  with  equal  favour  of  finely  pound- 
ed oak-^ls,  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  not 
connected  with  the  general  habit. — {Mai.  Med.^ 
part  ii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  46.)  A  mild  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  will,  however,  often  be  prefer- 
able to  any  other  astringent. 

If  these  should  fail,  the  ]t-essure  of  bouses 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  especially  inpUes 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  constitutional  en- 
tomc  constriction  of  the  sphincter  muscle  ;  for, 
in  this  case,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  remedy 
both  the  cause  and  effect  at  the  same  time. 
Suppositories  and  bougies  for  this  purpose  are 
of  long  standing  and  high  recommendation. 
With  a  view  of  uniting  the  two  advantages  of 
pressure  and  cold,  they  were  formerlv  recom- 
mended to  be  made  of  slices  of  any  of  the  cucur- 
bitaceous  fruits,  as  cucumber,  ffourd,  or  melon 
{Morgagnit  De  Sed.  et  Caus.  morh.y  £p.  xxxii., 
art.  12 ;  Langt^  MisceU.  Verit.t  p.  104) ;  but  none 
of  these  are  sufficiently  stiff  to  obtain  an  adequate 
expansile  force;  and  hence  the  largre  rectum 
bougies  in  common  use  have  been  advised.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them  made  of  very  finely 
polished  ivory,  of  a  conic  shape,  about  the  length 
of  the  forefin^r,  with  a  ringlet  at  the  base; 
and  the  exquisite  smoothness  and  equality  of 
pressure  thev  possess  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Bell  proposes  a  bougie  or  tent 
formed  of  a  silver  tube,  wrapped  round  with  soft 
linen,  or  a  piece  of  sheep's  gut  tied  at  one  end, 
and  then  poshed  to  a  sufficient  height  into  the 
rectum,  wad  forcibly  distended  with  water. — 
{Surgery^  vol.  ii.,  chap,  xvi.,  p.  259.) 

Occasionally  nature  has  effected  a  cure  ;  and 
the  effused  substance  has  been  absorbed  with- 
out any  artificial  means  whatever  {Marigues^ 
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Jmifn.  dt  Mid.,  loin^  itixii);  butm$r«f«aerilly 

[juefjcea,  and  (?apecinllf  fitiuloua  ulcers  of  very 
difficult  removal ;  whinh  have  garnet  imps  mdeec^ 
fta  Mr.  Gooch  ha«  stiiTicienlly  exempli fied»  worm- 
ed a  amuauB  paLhi  and  opt^ih^J  into  the  vagma 
— (Cflfcip  &c.^  p.  249)  And  htuec,  if  none 
of  the  preceding  means  sliouM  be  fnund  \q  ^n- 
vwer,  iu)d  especially  if  the  tuberctes  be  titreinelj 
painful  and  dbtresiing,  they  should  be  jttxkQyml 
with  *ij  expedition  by  ligature^  caustic^  or  the 
knife.  Of  these,  the  use  of  caustic  is  by  far  the 
most  Ufiiidvisable,  whe^ther  actual  or  potentiaL 
Of  the  other  two  methods,  it  is  iiot  easy  to  say 
which  is  Ibe  preferable ;  «f]d  heaco  each  ha^ 
hee0  in  favour  wilh  differenl  pacbtionera.  The 
chief  disadvant^e  of  the  kgmture  »»  thatf  ^y 
lying  up  the  surrounding  membrane  of  the  iDtea* 
tine  dlong  with  the  immediate  eubttanco  of  the 
tumour »  a  very  high  degree  of  ay m pathetic  irri* 
tatiOf),  At\d  e^en  inflammation,  has  ^1  timei  b««n 
excHed  over  the  whole  range  of  the  mtestinal 
ettial,  and  even  the  peritiipum,  and  to  a  degree 
th»t  has  in  some  in»tancei  proved  falal;  the 
ligature  appearing  to  act^  as  M.  Petit  observes 
(&uPreM  Postkumt*^  torn,  ti.},  in  Ihe  same  man- 
ner aa  the  pressure  of  the  tetulinoua  rings  of  the 
ahdominul  musclei  tn  caaAa  of  strangolAted  her* 
tiiia  ;  and  pruducing  the  same  effects  of  incessant 
hlci-ough,  vomitings  abdominal  mllammation,  and 
gangrene,  This,Tiowever, rarely  occurs  except 
when  the  Ugattire  is  applied  round  seTeral  tu- 
ifiours  at  the  same  time,  or  during  their  inflamed 
•rate  ;  for  if  only  one  be  operated  upon  at  once, 
and  the  rest  in  succeation,  the  irritation  has  not 
been  generally  extensiTe»  or  of  longer  duration 
I  thftn  iwo  or  three  days.  And  perhaps  even  this 
r  ^ighl  be  ii  voided,  by  denuding  the  tumour  of  its 
■'  «f  temal  covering,  ti  M.  Petit  has  proposed. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  attenda  the  operation 
of  e  tell  son  ia  a  very  troublciOme,  obitinate,  and 
dehihtatmg  hemorrhage,  whit-h  is  apt  to  foJlow, 
And  which  many  aurgconi  have  found  very  hard 
to  restrain  ;  chieHy,  perhaps,  because  the  Teina 
I  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  destitute  of  valves. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  once  or  twice  found  it 
prove  fatal ;  and  henee»  thotjgh  in  his  earlier 
years  an   advocate  for  excimon,  he  afterward 

Save  a  prefcience  to  the  ligature. — (Lfrtur^s, 
:c  ,  vol.   ii.,    p.  M%,  Svo .   1935.  J     Excision, 

*  therefore,  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  Ciiruncular 
ranetVt  and  in  such  ca*r*  j«  fur  preferable  to  the 
ligature  ;  but  where  we  havtr  reason  to  believe 
that  the  varicoae  veH$rls  ar«r  of  a  (arge  diameter» 
the  knife  ihould  not  be  had  rccourae  to.  [Mr 
Calvert,  whose  observations  on  pi  let  are  puii- 
»  makes  a  prafticsl  distmctron  between  the 
r  swell ingii,  whose  cavity  or  celb  have  but 
iiOiall  or  indirect  communication  with  the  largv 
veins,  and  other  ttimoura,  which  he  catls  hemor* 
rhoidal  tahcos,  and  consist  entirely  of  dilated 
vema.     The  latter  are  the  cases  to  which  the 

^  |iracl]ce  is  inapplicable.  HemOTrivoidal  vsncei 
mT«  generany  of  a  dark  or  bluiih  colour,  soft  arul 
elastic  lo  the  touchy  resemldini^  tn  this  respect 
ripe  grapes ;  and,  when  compressed  by  the  ^n- 
g«r*  they  «re  evidently  diminiahed,  but  return 

^  lo  tbetr  fonner  ataie  aa  aoon  as  the  pressure  ia 


removed.    Their  shape  ti  al>o  very 
(torn  that  of  other  hemorrhoidai  tumfiun  ;  hmt^ 
broader  at  the  base,  rounder,  and   sotnetimes 
distributed   in   irregular   clusteti,  UltiS    stuuUi 
a^ectioni  of  the  renie  saphene.^     Tummns  iiaf 
also  be  presumed  to  be  of  this  rr'^'"-^       '  -: 
they  can  be  traced  from  the  anui  fi>: 
tum.^See  Cd/fer^  on  Him&rrhmiJ-.        -        t 
Lend,,  1$!^4>)]    Cutaneous  excrescencps  abou^ 
the  ann»»  erroneously  denominated  piles  ht  t*»* 
vulgar,  may  bo  taken  off  with  a  knife  oi 
of  sciasors,  in  any  number,  or  lo  any  - 
^vithout  reserve. 


SPECIES  V. 

PROCTICA  EXANIA 

FALLING   DOWN  OF    THE  FUNPA 
MENT, 

mV£RS|0!f     AWO     FROLAPSB     OP     TJiK      »JUO 
TlfNlO     or    THB     aSCTOHi    ^HOM     lC?rTO?rT 
1tlt.AXAT10N  OF  TEiK  SFHlNCTEl. 

This  IB  a  very  common  and  a  very  tTOtible 
djaease  i  biit  it  is  capable  of  a  perfect  cure  in  i 
cases,  and  of  ^reat  lelicf  perhaps  in  alK     Thm 
are  two  varieties  of  it^  proceeding  from  the  lito 
opposite  causes  of  atony  and  entony^  and  mhich 
demand  a  very  diiferent  mode  of  treatntent 
a  Atonica,  Relaxed  Exanitik 

0  Spasmodica.         SpasmiHlic  E«anin 

Where  the  action  of  the  sphincter  is  feel 
it  collapses  readily,  and  often  imperfectly  ^  i 
the  part  of  the  rectum  that  always  de  ' 
towards  the  verge  of  the  anus  upim  a  J 
sion  of  the  feces,  instead  of  being 
with  elasticity,  remains  exposed,  or  asci- 
imperfectly.  Yet  there  k  litt!e  pain  or  ttnnoii| 
and  reduction  ia  easy.  Under  such  citcni 
stances,  exania,  or  a  prolapse  of  the  inner  mei 
brane  of  the  rectum,  will  often  occur  om 
slightest  dejective  effort ;  but  if,  at  the 
lime,  the  rectum  be  labounng  under  any  n 
irritability  from  the  Etimuluit^if  9cybalofi»itecii 
ascarides,  or  purgatives,  the  jirotrusion  nvill  tm 
greatly  exacerbated,  a  much  larger  porlloli  of 
the  gut  will  be  exposed,  and  its  retroca 
will  be  more  dilficult.  Sometimes,  ind«r* 
portion  exposed  has  been  very  cojiaid 
lor  Morgagni  relates  a  case,  in  whieh 
vulsfl  of  the  colon  were  hereby  broi^ 
view  {Df  Sed.^  ikc,  xxxiii.,  Ixv-  6);  an 
gen  (In  Sikrotdfr  Vertn,  Sthr  ,  band  i,  p 
1779)  another,  in  which  there  was  a  proUp 
of  the  entire  colon  itself 

Common,  however,  as  is  the  diseane  before  m 
from  local  or  grncral  debilitVp  it  is  pfrhapt  sti!! 
more  frequent  from  that  habitual  or  urcideirtal 
excess  of  contractile  action  in  the  Bptur^ctir 
of  the  anui,«     Jf  the  tutnour  retniin  oonn,  ii 


•  Tlie  correctness  of  this  exphukalion  maT  tm 
doubteti;  the  case  heredescnbetl,  prolialj^^Mi 
not  arise  from  excessive  action  of  tho  apliiiKtert 
but  tDiher  inmt  a  bad  h^itof  sitting  lonf  it  itool. 
and  from  the  protracted  eflbtts  of  fltrainmi*  in 
which  nmny  muscles  lend  to  propel  t*-  r^.+.s,,, 
and  Its  contenii  down  wards,  Ihe  »f  * 

cellular  cormexjuns  of  tbe  gut  becorij.:.  y 


JiHta 
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become*  large,  irritable,  and  painful;  and,  if 
assistance  be  not  obtained  soon,  a  violent  and 
serious  inflammation  will  be  sure  to  supervene. 

In  tbe  atonic  prolapse,  but  little  aid  is  neces- 
sary, in  ordinary  cases,  to  return  the  protruded 
part.  A  simple  pressure  of  the  hand  against 
the  denuded  part  of  the  intestines,  or  sitting 
upon  a  plain  and  hard  seat,  will  ordinarily  be 
sufficient ;  and,  if  not,  an  introduction  of  the 
forefinger  up  the  anus  will  always  succeed. 
Hence  patients,  labouring  under  this  variety, 
commonly  return  the  gut  themselves  after  evac- 
uation ;  and  in  many  instances  it  will  ascend 
of  its  own  accord. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  effecting  a  cure ; 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  in  two  ways  : 
by  invigorating  and  bracing  the  loose  and  re- 
laxed membrane,  or  giving  it  an  adhesion  to 
the  subjacent  cellular  substance  from  which  it 
is  detached. 

The  first  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by 
*3cal  tonics  and  astringents ;  as  cold  water 
dashed  asainst  the  buttocks,  injections  of  cold 
water,  solutions  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
an  infiision  of  catechu,  or  gallnuts. 

Tbe  second  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ar- 
tificially exciting  a  slight  continuous  inflamma- 
tion in  the  celldar  substance,  by  slipping  off  a 
small  piece  of  the  protruded  membrane,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Hey,  or  passing  a  lig^ature 
through  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  letting  it  re- 
main after  the  return  of  the  membrane,  till  the 
inflammatory  action  has  commenced ;  by  which 
means  a  raoical  cure  is  oflen  obtained,  in  the 


same  manner  as  a  like  cure  ia  effected  in  scro- 
tal dropsy,  by  hooking  forwards  and  cutting  off 
a  small  piece  of  the  tunica  vaginaUs  after  evac- 
uating the  water.  Mr.  Copeland  has  employed 
this  method  in  various  instances,  and  with  all 
desirable  success. 

Where  there  is  a  prolapse  of  the  uppei 
part  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  colon,  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  different  kmd;  for,  in  this  case, 
the  entire  parietes  descend,  and  the  upper 
part  is  invagmated  in  the  lower,  as  in  an  intro- 
susception  of  the  smaller  intestines  ;  but  with 
less  mischief  in  the  present  instance,  as  there 
is  more  space  for  plajr,  and  as  the  intestinal 
canal  evinces  less  sensibility,  and  consequently 
admits  of  harsher  treatment,  in  its  progress 
towards  its  lower  extremity.  In  this  case, 
the  whole  we  can  aim  at  is  to  strengthen  the 
fibres  of  the  relaxed  bowel,  and  restore  them 
to  a  healthj  elasticity  by  the  use  of  tonic  and 
astringent  injections. 

In  entonic  or  spasmodic  exania,  it  will  be 
often  necessary  to  apply  leeches,  and  to  bleed 
pretty  freely,  before  a  reduction  can  be  obtained. 
After  which,  as  this  is  chiefly  a  result  of  spas- 
modic stricture,  or  depends  upon  like  causes, 
the  mode  of  treatment  already  recommended 
for  the  one  will  be  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued 
for  the  other. 

This  complaint  is  also  found  occasionally  as 
an  effect  in  lithiasis,  proctica  marisca,  helmin- 
thia  podicis,  scirrhus  of  the  prostate  .gland, 
fistula  ani,  and  other  affections  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  bladder,  and  neighbouring  organs. 


ORDER  II. 

SPLANCHNICA. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING   THE  COLLA- 

TITIOUS  VISCERA. 

mSQUIBT  OB  DISBASBD  ACTION  IN  THB  OB- 
OAN8  AUXILIABY  TO  THB  DIOB8TIVB  PBO- 
CPSS,  WITHOUT  PBIMABY  INFLAMMATION. 

Tbb  order  of  diseases  upon  which  we  now 
enter,  is  in  the  present  classification  denomi- 
nated Splanchnica  (znAArZRIKA),  as  pri- 
marily  affecting,  and  being  seated  in,  the  viscera 
that  are  directfy  adjuvant  to  the  function  of  di- 
gestion. The  term  Splanchnica  is  thus  re- 
daccxi  to  its  more  limited  and  emphatic  sense : 
for,  in  a  loose  and  broader  signification,  it  im- 
ports, like  its  Latin  synonyme  viscera^  all  the 
laigrer  bowels  or  internal  organs,  to  whatever 
cavity  they  appertain,  and  consequently  includes 
the  brain:  but  in  its  stricter  and  more  exact 


in  time  so  weakened,  that  a  prolapsus  ani  ensues. 
In  the  production  of  the  first  variety  described  by 
the  author,  spasm  of  muscles  has  a  share,  partic- 
olarly  when  there  is  irritation  about  the  rectum 
from  piles,  or  other  cause ;  though*  of  course,  the 
rapeatod  protrusions  will  natural^,  at  last,  waakflii 
-       -    — qr.—Eo. 


meaning,  it  was  formerly  confined  to  those  of 
the  lower  and  upper  belly,  comprising  what  we 
colloquially  call  the  Entbails  f  and  more  espe- 
cially those  which  were  consulted  by  the  arus- 
pices,  and  constituted  the  chief  parts  of  the 
sacrifice  :  in  which  sense  it  is  mostly  employed 
by  Homer,  and  the  Greek  tragedians. 

The  organs,  therefore,  to  which  the  t^rm  is 
here  intended  to  be  applied  (for  the  alvine  canal 
forms  the  subject  of  tne  first  order),  are  the 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and  omen- 
tum ;  and,  as  m  the  physiological  proem  to  the 
class  before  us,  we  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
structure  of  these  organs ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  ac(^uainted  with  them,  of  the  parts  they 
respectively  fulfil  in  accomplishing  the  economy 
of  digestion  ;  we  shall  proceed,  without  farther 
delay,  to  a  consideration  of  >he  diseases  which 
belong  to  them  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

The  order  embraces  four  genera : 

I.  Icterus.  Yellow  Jaundice. 

II.  Mel»na.  Black  Jaulidice. 

III.  Cholohthus.  Gall  Stone. 

IV.  Parabysma.  Visceral  Turgescence. 

Of  these,  several  comprise  numerous  species, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  respective  places. 
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GENUS  I. 

ICTERUS, 
FELLOW  JAUNDICE. 

irittOWNKim    OF  THE    lYK*    JlSfD    *KIN  ;    WHtTl 

F&csfl  ^  tretiNit  9.4PiriiON-cc»Lc»tni£t»,  ahp  com- 

or  TUB    EfLK    OBiT(l!7CT«Il* 

This  diaordfir  wma  by  the  GiBeks  denomma- 
ted  KiTERUs  (TItTllPOr)  as  above,  and  by  the 
ilomatiSf  a»  CelsuB  particularly  notice**,  Morbus 
iirquttutii  or  Morbu«  regjus  :  buL  oti  wh&t  ac- 
count either  of  these  immes  haa  been  given  to 
it,  wt?  have  Jio  aatiefadtory  information.  Arquu« 
ini^ans  a  rainbow^  which  reqtiirPB  more  cxplana- 
tiow  than  has  hitherto  been  ghin  ;  arid  the 
meaimig  of  regiUB,  as  ejtpounded  by  Cefaus, 
wdl,  I  apprehend,  content  ?ery  few.  *'  Its  cure,*' 
aa^s  fie^  *'  i«i  to  be  attempted  by  eiertions  of 
every  kind,  lu«Oj  joeo,  ludis,  t&scivio^  per  quib 
mena  exbibrtjtut ;  OB  qtiM  Reozus  voRBUi 
UKTtrs  vioetur"  (Medicht.,  hb.  jii.,  «ect,  xi:iv,) : 
^*'by  play,  jeata,,  tFporl^,  and  dalliance,  on  which 
Account  it  aeema  to  be  called  Morbus  regius,  or 
thfi  roj^al  diaeasp."  It  haj*  s.ho  been  named  by 
rniioy  writers,  and€^nt  as  well  as  modem ^  Aurigi}, 
evidently  from  ifca  golden  hue.  But,  of  the  ori- 
gin or  mejuiing  of  ictems,  we  ate  left  aUog<?th*r 
ID  tho  dark  by  tiie  critics  and  loxicograph^ra. 
It  ajjpears  to  the  present  author,  howevett  prob- 
able, if  he  may  venture  upon  a  subject  which 
has  hitherto  been  tried  in  vain,  that  all  thcae 
terma  jLre  expressive  of  a  common  idea  ;  and, 
tlioui;h  not  JeriTed  from  a  common  root,  are 
employed  aj*  et|utvali3nti)  to  eiprees  its  meaning. 
Icterus  (ijjrtpt),  aa  it  aeema  to  him,  ie  the  He- 
brew lerm  -ij^3  with  a  formative  *  producing  ipD^ 
ur  "  icter,"  and  importing,  &»  a  verb,  **  to  ftiir- 
Toundj  circuinfusE,  encompaas  ;*'  and,  aa  a  noun, 
'*  n  royal  crowi^  or  goldeu  diadem.*'  Ictenis 
waM  a  term  alao  giyen  to  the  golden  thrudi  or 
golden  pheajant,  on  account  of  its  gotden  plu* 
mage  :  and  hence  th«  bird  wa*  fabled  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  disease ;  and  it  waa  believed, 
according  to  Pliny,  thai  if  a  peraon  labouring 
ursder  the  jaundice  ahoutd  look  at  the  pheasant, 
the  bird  would  die,  and  the  patient  recover. 
Hegiu$,  arquatut;^  aurigo,  are  not  indeed  univo- 
t&lfi,  tjiii  very  clearly  e^^uivalentft,  and  equally 
import  go]d»  golden  crown,  golden  bow,  or  cir- 
eumfitaion ;  Qie  colour  of  the  disease,  and  its 
encompassmg  the  body.  There  are  other  dia- 
eaaea  however  that  produce  or  are  accompanied 
I  with  «  yellow  Hit^e  of  the  surface,  aa  well  aa 
ja\indice  ;  a»  aungo  (Claaa  vi.,  Ord.  iii..  Gen,  i., 
Spe.  iv,),  and  fOinctimoa  porphyra  or  scurvy 
Frank  mentions  a  case  of  the  latter,  in  which 
there  was  an  intenae  yellownesa  of  the  whole 
»km,  chiefly  proceeding  from  broad  macnW,  even 
to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
— (i)^f  Cwr,  H&m,  Mtnh.  Ejnl ,  lorn.  Ti,»  Ub.  6,) 
But  in  all  these  cataea,  the  albuginea  is  Utile  or 
not  at  all  alTected,  and  the  urine  does  not  com- 
municate the  aaffroQ  die  of  jaundice. 

There  is,  however,  ■  far  morp  important  in- 
quiry immediaiely  connected  with  this  subject, 
irhich  I  am  afraid  wdl  be  still  less  easily  teltled* 
We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  seat  of 


jaandiee,  which  b  the  liver,  and  of  its  poxi' 
mate  eauae,  which  conaists  in  an  impeded  ^am 
of  the  bile;  but  who  shall  eEplain  lo  us  ths 
real  use  of  the  bile,  or  even  the  fi it* I  use  of  thfr 
liver  that  secretes  it  f  Considering  the  \ts^ 
siae  of  the  liver  in  all  animals  that  posses*  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  generally  tt  is  pot- 
sessed,  being  to  all  red-blooded  nnimtils  s»«a^ 
mon  as  the  neart  itself,  there  can  he 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  * 
economy,  notwithstanding  our  uncertAisfj 
the  part  it  performs.  • 

Even  below  the  rank  of  red-btooded  aniroid*, 
we  often  discover  it,  and  of  great  extent ;  :)»  m 
the  snail,  oyster,  atid  miiftele ;  and  frei^ui.r.dv. 
too^  where  we  cannot  trace  an  organ  sri^'v  : 
ble  in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  liv>  r 
are  obliged  to  admit  the  esiHtcnce  of  an  orgAn 
that  supplies  ii»  plaee ;  for  there  are  raanv  in- 
sects, as  the  harm  of  the  eyiiipa  ^ji^ei,  ot  gall' 
iy,  9ud  that  of  the  mreulio  nurij,  or  not-werriit, 
that  secrete  bile  m  such  quanttiy  as  to  tiogt 
with  a  brownish  yellow  the  tender  braoch,  volt 
or  other  substance  in  which  they  find  a  halNV 
tion,  and  to  give  it  a  tafsle  a^  bitter  as  oK-gtlL 

*rhe  direct  and  obvioua  office  of  the  liver  it 
the  secretion  of  bile,  which,  in  most  animnlii  It 
sufl^ered  to  accumulate  m  a  pear-«h.ape4  Tes«t- 
voir,  adhering  to  its  concave  surface,  and  de* 
nominated  a  gall-bladder.  Yet,  in  many  animiK 
even  of  different  classes,  we  percejvo  no  sock 
reservoir,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  rtag, 
camel,  goat,  horse,  trichecus,  porpob*,  mi^  m- 
trich,  and  pArrot :  while  we  do  not  know  of  i 
reptile  that  is  destitute  of  tt.  Upon  the  wbols, 
however,  it  may  be  observed^  that  a  giilUbladder 
is  common  to  all  carnivorous  annus  Is  possrssiag 
a  liver,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  only  wanting  in 
those  thjit  feed  ou  vegetables  alone.  Tct,  whil« 
we  see  the  distinction,  we  are  ignorant  of  it» 
cause,  and  ui capable  of  applying  U.  Tn  llie  I 
man  subject|  it  has  sometimes  also  been  ^ 
iiiff,*  of  which  Dr.  Cholmeley  give*  an  exsmj 
(Med.  TrttFa,^  vol.  vi,  arL  4) :  bnl  such  a  i 
ficiency  has  mostly  occuRed  in  infants  who  hstfl 
perished  soon  after  birth  ;  before  ^^j 
as  there  is  no  transit  of  feces  throuij 
tinal  canal,  and  perhaps  no  peristaltic  nc 
does  not  appear  lo  be  necessary.  Perh^ 
deed,  aiilrcedentiy  to  birth,  there  is  no  \ 
creted.  In  the  caae  related  by  Dr,  ChOi 
although  the  whole  of  the  bile,  as  fast  M  iti  ^ 
aecreted,  seems  to  have  been  carried  back  inU 
the  system,  the  sallowness  of  the  skin  is  ; 
noiicfid  to  have  occurred  till  the  day  aftet  birtkS 
from  which  time  the  child  exhibited  n 
and  deeper  hue,  till  it  died  of  convubmns  at  ilw^ 
end  of  nve  weeks. 

[The  want  of  a  gall-bladder  does  not  always 
dangerously  impair  the  health  (JfwJfci-f s  Anai , 
vol  iii,  p,  313)  ;  and  an  example  in  which  a 
person,  with  such  matformation,  i-  '  '  > 
adult  sUte,  has  been  lately  recorct' 
ie  Mid.  Mil.,  lorn,  ii.,  n.  406.)  Cul,  ...  _.  .... 
removal  of  the  gall^blaader  withoui  fatal  con* 


•  Olivier,  note  sur  Fatrophie  rtn  b  *l»sicnlfl  billed 
iir*,  rn  Arehiv.  G^u.  de  M^d.,  tom.  v„  {i.  ISNI 
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sequences. — (Sir  E.  Home,  Phil.  Tran».,  1813, 
part  ii.)] 

It  was  stated  in  the  physiological  proem,  that 
one  supposed  use  of  the  bile  is,  to  maintain  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  Yet  Sir  Eve- 
raid  Home  {Phil.  Trans.,  1813,  pp.  156,  157) 
has  giyen  an  example  of  a  child  that  fed  heartily, 
seemed  to  digest  its  food  well,  and  had  regular 
stools,  and  was  nevertheless  without  a  ffall- 
bladder,  or  even  a  duct  of  any  kind  leading  from 
the  liver  to  the  duodenum.* 

There  are  also  a  ffew  other  circumstances 
relating  to  the  bile,  that  yet  stand  in  need  of 
explanation.  The  hepatic  bile,  or  that  secreted 
into  the  hepatic  duct,  is  mild  and  sweet ;  the 
bile  found  in  the  gall-bladder  is  pungent  and 
bitter;  whence  we  might  infer,  that  it  is  the 
gall-bladder  that  secretes  the  bitter  principle. 
Yet,  in  children,  the  gall-bladder  bile  is  as  sweet 
as  that  of  the  hepatic  duct ;  and  in  various  in- 
sects, as  we  have  already  seen,  a  bile  power- 
fully bitter  is  secreted  without  either  gall-blad- 
der or  liver.  Who  shall  develop  the  cause  of 
these  discrepances  1  Who  shall  unfold  to  us 
the  use  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  bile,  or 
explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  the  animal  econ- 
omy in  an  adult  state,  and  not  necessary  in  a 
state  of  infancy  1 

Yet,  whatever  be  the  use  of  the  bile,  or  the 
office  of  the  liver,  we  know  that  the  general 
sjrmptoms  of  jaundice  depend  upon  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  alvine  canal, 
and  its  retrograde  passage  into  the  blood.  [Thus 
in  p.nimals  jaundice  may  be  produced  by  apply- 
ing a  ligature  to  the  ductus  choledochus  ;  and, 
in  the  human  subject,  dissection  has  frequently 
proved  its  origin  from  the  direct  or  indirect  pres- 
sure of  various  swellings  and  indurations,  either 
of  the  pancreas,  stomach,  spleen,  omentum,  and 
other  organs,  against  the  biliary  ducts.     The 


*  The  daily  escaoe  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bile  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  has  occurred  without  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  appetite,  the  digestion,  or  the 
nealth  in  general.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  de- 
serves to  be  well  considered  in  every  physiological 
view  of  the  hepatic  system.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
visited,  alonr  with  Mr.  Lizars,  a  man,  about  fifty, 
who  had  had  a  biliary  fistula  for  nearly  four  years. 
The  complaint  began  with  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  jaundice. 
After  these  symptoms  had  continued  about  three 
weeks,  a  tumour  formed  in  the  redon  of  the  gall- 
bladder, which  was  opened,  and  discharged  much 
fluid  of  a  mixed  green  and  yellow  colour,  and  some 
small  biliary  caTcuU.  This  opening  closed,  but 
another  soon  took  place,  whicn  has  continued  to 
discharge  ever  since.  The  discharge  varies  in  quan- 
tity, but  is  often  so  promise  as  in  a  very  short  time 
to  wet  the  patient's  clothes  as  far  as  his  knee,  and 
in  the  night,  to  soak  through  his  bed.  Mr.  Lizars 
at  one  time  collected,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  about  four  ounces  of  a  fluid,  which 
on  chymical  examination  exhibited  all  the  proper- 
ties ot  pure  bile  The  man  has  every  appeanmce  of 
food  heaith,  and  except  the  fistulous  opening,  there 
IS  no  appearance  of  disease  in  the  region  of  the 
liver.  His  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  and  the 
enracuations  of  a  natural  appearance.— See  Aber- 
erombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  p.  395. 
— Eo. 


jaundice  occasionally  arising  in  presnancy,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  grav- 
id uterus  on  the  same  canal,  and  sometimes  to 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  of  the  liver 
in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression 
of  the  menses,  which  last  opinion  was  espoused 
by  Sauvages,  Portal,  and  Powell.  Dr.  EUiotson 
has  frequently  seen  jaundice  in  pregnancy  ;  not 
however  as  the  result  of  pregnancy,  but  of  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  which  subsided  un- 
der the  treatment  for  common  inflammation, 
while  the  pregnancy  went  oxi.^^Med.  Gazette 
for  1832-3,  p.  488.)  Whatever  will  produce 
hepatitis,  or  great  coiigestion  of  the  liver,  will 
bring  on  jaundice.]  It  has  been  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  the  bile  might,  after  entering  into  the 
intestines,  l>e  absorbed  and  carried  into  the 
blood,  and  by  this  means  produce  a  jaundice, 
and  a  jaundiced  hue,  without  any  obstruction  to 
its  flow  into  the  intestinal  charmel.  But,  in  this 
case,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  stools  should 
not  be  tinged  with  a^^ellow,  instead  of  present- 
ing a  white  hue,  wfiich  is  one  of  the  common 
characters  of  the  disease.*  In  order  to  consti- 
tute jaundice,  there  must  generally  therefore  be 
some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bile 
through  its  proper  ducts  into  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal. And  this  obstruction  may  proceed  from 
five  sources,  each  of  which  may  be  accompanied 
with  peculiar  symptoms,  and  consequently  fur- 
nish us  with  the  five  following  species : — 

1.  Icterus  Cholaeus.  Biliary  Jaundice. 

2. Chololithicus.  Gall-stone  Jaundice. 

3. Spasmodicus.  Spasmodic  Jaundice 

4. Hepaticus.       Hepatic  Jaundice. 

5. Infantum.         Jaundice  of  Infants. 

The  disease  is  also  found  symptomatically  in 
pregnancy,  colic,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds ; 
especially  epanetus  icterodes,  or  yellow  fever,  t 
[It  is  generally  a  sporadical  complaint,  but  in- 
stances of  its  being  epidemic,  particularly  at  the 
termination  of  campaigns,  m  wet  autumnal 
seasons,  and  also  of  its  being  endemic,  are  re- 
corded, i     The  disease  appears  to  have  been 


♦  Exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with,  in 
which  the  feces  are  not  white.  Bile  passes  mto 
the  intestines;  but  so  much  is  secreted,  that  all 
does  not  escape,  and  a  portion  goes  into  the  cir- 
culation. It  IS  conceivable  then,  that  jaundice 
may  arise  from  an  excess  of  bile.  This  view, 
however,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  hypothetical : 
thus,  Dr.  Abercrombie  does  not  place  confidence 
in  moii)id  viscidity  of  the  bile,  spasm  of  the  ducts, 
overflow  of  the  bile,  and  what  has  been  termed 
bilious  congestion,  as  the  causes  of  jaundice.— See 
Pathol,  and  Pract.  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  &c.,  p.  394,  ed.  2. 

t  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  yellow  fever  is  not 
always  regarded  as  the  effect  ot  jaundice.  "  The 
yellowness  in  this  case  is  not  universal ;  it  occurs 
particularly  about  the  neck  ;  and  it  appears  rather 
to  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  or  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  some  of  its  con- 
stituents, exactly  as  we  see  it  in  bruises.'*— See 
EUiotson  in  Med.  Gaz.  for  1832-3,  p.  487. 

X  See  Monro  on  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1780.— Pringle  on  Diseases  of  the  Aimj, 
Edin.,  1810.— AUbert,  Nosologic  Naturelle,  dsc^ 
4ta,  Paris,  1817,  &c. 
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epid^uiic  «t  Cronstadt  in  1784  utid  1785,  and  cit 
Geneva  in  1814.  In  the  latter  cily,  it  occurred 
»fter  ihe  hot  weather  of  summert  being  in  lome 
E^se9  ^ombmed  with  a  bilious  fever  j  in  0thi5rB» 
not  *»sociaLed  with  any  other  manifest  disorder, 
—{Diet.  de4  Sc.  Mid,,  torn.  xxiii.»  p.  414.) 
p£ir»ons  who  have  been  in  warm  cUmatea  ari3 
more  preiliaposed  lo  the  diieaae  than  otheTa.  ] 


SPECIES  I, 
ICTERUS  CHOL^EUS- 
BILIARY  JAUNDICE. 

^TBS    COtJttSE   OF    THE    BILK    0B8TR0CTED  ;    OKM- 

CikMWSAl^     P-llN      Oa      USrK*BlNKB8      AT      THK 
STOKACH. 

The  apecific  term  cholenH  (^^p^ijf)  is  here 
restored  from  the  Grc*?k  writers,  among  whom 
it  ha*  heen  common  frota  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
ratea. 

Dr.  CuLIen  has  not  noticed  this  epfciei  :  but 
it  occura  in  Bonct,  Amatus  Lusitiiiiua,  Fores- 
%^9,  3aavB|(e»,  and  mo&t  of  the  later  writers. 
'^^  it  eaajf^  indeed,  lo  conceive  that  bile  may  be- 
dtme  mspiasated  from  various  cauaoa,  and  par- 
^'l^eularly  from  an  absorption   of  its  aqneonn  or 
thinn*jr  parts,  by   the  lympbatica  of  the  ducts 
th  ems  elves,   or  of  the   gall-bladder  ;    from  an 
;  augmented   secretion  of  the  ^bumen,  or,    as 
VBeraehus  considers  it,  th?  mucus  of  the  galL- 
T  bladder  diftsolved  in  the  bile  ;  and  from  too  vis- 
cid a  leiturc  of  the  bile,  in  ita  lecreiion  in  the 
Uver-     Andj  in  effect,  there  are  few  observant 
practitionei-B  but  must  have  retnatked,  that  the 
evacuations^  whether  by  the  mouth  or  the  anua, 
when  the  obsttnetion  i»  juat   removed,  consist 
at  times  of  nearly  pure  bile,  peculiarly  tena- 
cious and  high-coloured, 

[After  the  bile  is  secreted^  if  the  hepsitic  or 
^tho  common  duct  be  obfitructed,  so  that  the 
I  fanage  of  this  fluid  into  the  dtiodenutn  be  pre- 
[Yonted^  it  regurgitatea  into  the  liver,  and  is 
I  ta&0n  up  by  the  absorbent  vemels,  and  carried 
[into  the  fnass  of  the  circulating  blood,*  in  the 
comm  of  which  it  becotiies  dissolved,  and  thus 
gives  it  its  own  yellow  colour.  The  blood,  thus 


*  The  actual  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood  of 
'  Jaundiced  persons  is  denied  by  M.  Dcyeui  (Con- 
I  nd^mtions  Chimiquea  et  Medical e«  sut  le  Sang 
dea  Ictinquea,  4(0.,  Patifif  1809) ;  and  doubted  even 
I  by  M.  Thenaid.  On  the  contmry»  the  researt^bes 
of  M  Clarion  (Journ.  de  MM.  an  13)»  Orfila 
(El^m  de  Chim.  MW).  Saunders,  AUbert  (No* 
fj>l  Naturello,  1817)*  and  oth^ra,  tend  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  belief,  as  ancient  as  Hippac- 
rates,  that  the  bile  paasej  into  the  circulation. 
John  Hunter  supposed  that  the  miitture  of  bile 
with  the  blood  would  make  it  coaniulale  ;  but  it 
j«^  known  that  a  quantity  sufFicient  to  give  a  yej- 
1.»w  tingo  to  the  aeramt  doejt  not  have  the  offc!Ct 
m  <}iic«tioii.  We  kiujw  that  the  serous  secret  ions 
i»sume  a  rwnarkable  yellowness.  If  a  person 
laliQurmg  under  janndic©  is  blistered,  the  iluid 
from  the  blister  is  yelloWt  and  the  serou*  fluids 
within  the  body  are  of  the  same  colour.  Dr, 
flirvnn  ffl^iicd  to  Dr  Marsh  the  case  of  a  ladVt 
iffffir-l  With  jaundife,  who«e  liner*  was  retidefi?d 
4^uite  yellow  by  the  a£hahitian  from  her  akin.— £t». 


tinged,  carrica  the  die  witii  it  to  evr 
the  body,  and  hencr  the  general  hue 
19  produced.    It  wontd  seem,  howtn^  . 
bile,  in  a  liver i  distend pd   from  obstnictM 
the  ducts,  is  not  only  t^iken  up  by  ihi?  4 
bents,  but  it  is  also  forced  into  the  mouths  i 
the  hepatic   veins.     In  dissections,    iM.  Sau 
ders  and  Dr.  Powell  botli  notice  bib  m  th?'  th 
racic  duct,  and   the  first  of  thes*   pttyitcisii 
found  the  semm  of  the  hepatic  Tems  ini 
in  which  jaundice  had  been  a  short  tune  \ 
produced  by  a  ligatare  on  th«  common  I 
ductj  evidently  more  loaded  with  the  colou 
nart  of  the  bile,  than  the  semm  in  uth^r  veins  ^ 
Vhen  the  bile  reaches  the  cifculationi  thr  i 
tenaity  of  imge  which  difletent  parta  veceiv 
will  be  in  proportion  to   their  TaBCiilarill  "~ 
the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  ihui  en 
them  I  or  to  the  natural  hue  of  the  patl'] 
more  or   less  calculated  to  «how  it»  a»  ia  \ 
eye,  and  white  of  the  nails.  J 

This  species  is  found  most  gonotaUj  ill 
autumn.  In  many  instances,  it  eomnsvo 
(lowly  and  insidiously;  there  ia  felt  a  ifrne^ 
restlessness,  diminution  of  appetite,  distiiiba 
steep  at  night,  and  disincUnation  for  enertwr 
of  any  kind  ;  the  urine  i&  of  a  deep  yellow,  ai 
(leposltes,  perhaps^  a  pitchy  stsdiment ;  the  bofl 
els  j^vv  duggishT  the  dejections  are  clay-col 
no  red  or  whitish,  and  have  not  the  usual  feeti 
lent  smell.  In  some  example*,  howe^r^Ti  til 
bowels  are  loose.  The  eyes  ai^  raT|ae«  of  M 
body  look  yellower  than  Ufiut),  and  there  ial 
very  troublesome  itching  of  the  skin*  In  thr 
species,  however,  there  ia  Utile  or  no  pain  i 
the  right  hvpochondrium,  and  little  or  no  aiel^ 
ness  at  the  stomach,  though  a  frequent  tenlj 
of  nausea. 

[In  all  cases  of  jatindiee,  eircept  sueh  as  arv 
very  suddenly  produced  by  the  bites  of  ventOEBr 
ous  animals/  and  other  particular  cauaes,  ihi 
yellowness  commonly   first  shows  itself  aboil 
ihc  inner  angles  of  the  (^es,  the  white  of  whiej 
is  tamiuhed  in  a  very  early  stage  ;  but  the  whrf 
cornea  soon  becomes  manifeetly  yellow,     C 
the  temples,  light  yellow  patches  are  next  mc 
which  daily  assume  a  deeper  and  deepr  ting 
Similar  yellow  discolorations  then  appear 
the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  all   at  *  ~ 
spread  and   unite,  so  aa  to  cause  a  \m 
tinge.     Yellow  aemicircles  at  the  rooia  \ 
nails  make  their  appearance  very  early, 
curious  circumstiuice^  however,  in  thn  history  4 
jaundice,  that  the  yellow  die  of  the  skin  ahou 
generally  firat  ahow  itself  on  the  upprr  prts  i 
the  body,  which  are  likewise  the  first  to  rcsu 
their  natural  colour. 


*  See  Saunders  on  the  Structure,  Eeon'>r- *^ 
and  Diseases  of  the  Liver  ;  Powell's  Oli«  o 
Bile,  p.  56 }  Haternan  in  Hecs'sCydomfcth..,   n 
jAii5fPi€K.    Where  the  prejwnce  of  the  yellow 
m^n^t  of  the  biie  in  tncftt  of  the  sohils  and  0akln 
cimatiliuei^  this  di sense »  we  are  not  tn  irTuiririi*" 
that  an  impediment  to  the  transmi 
through  the  biliary  ducts  into  the  <i 
way  a  eiista.    In  numerous  pr  r 
or  with  jaundice,  those  ducii« 
perfectly  free.— A ndral,  AnaL  I 
010,  and  Cliiiique  M^icale, 
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•The  tOQgae,  palate,  and  teeth,  have  a  yellow 
coating,  wluch  cannot  be  washed  away.  What- 
ever the  patient  puts  into  his  mouth  frequently 
has  a  bitter  taste  ;  and,  indeed,  the  bitterness 
in  the  mouth  is  very  annoyinff,  even  not  at 
mealtimes.  A  partiality  to  acids  and  sourish 
food  is  also  generally  experienced. 

In  this  aflfection,  the  pulse  is  ordinarily  feeble. 
In  the  be^nning,  however,  particularly  if  there 
be  any  pam  in  the  hypochondrium,  it  is  hard, 
and  even  frequent  and  full.  But  after  the  pain 
subsides,  the  pulse  has  been  known  to  sink  to 
only  thirty  strokes  in  a  minute,  some  examples 
of  which  are  reported  by  M.  Andr^. — (See 
Jhct.  de*  Sci.  Med.,  torn,  ziii.,  p.  408.) 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  free  vomit- 
ing is  of  essential  service.  During  this  action, 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  contract 
concurrently ;  and  the  whole  of  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  is  forcibly  pressed  upon.  Such 
a  pressure  must  necessarily,  therefore,  affect 
the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and  oblige 
*  im  to  pour  out  their  contents  very  freely ; 

r  is  there  a  more  powerful  means  in  our  pos- 

laion  of  unloading  the  liver  of  any  viscous 
or  stagnant  fluid,  or  of  restoring  and  invigora- 
ting its  circulation.  For  this  purpose,  the  anti- 
mooial  emetics  are  preferable  to  those  of  ipecac- 
uanha. They  are  less  readily  rejected,  and  ex- 
cite a  stronger  stimulus  from  the  first;  and 
hence  the  vomitings  the^  produce  will  continue 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  To  these  should 
tncceed  a  brisk  purgative  or  two,  with  a  copi- 
ous use  of  diluting,  sub-acid  drinks,  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  will  easily  remove  every  symp- 
tom. But  if  the  disorder,  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  march,  be  not  soon  suspected,  the  impe- 
ded passages  will  become  more  obstinately  ob- 
structed, uie  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducu  will  be 
distended ;  there  will  be  a  general  feeling  of 
iblness  in  the  right  side,  with  great  irritation 
and  fever ;  which  last  will  often  continue  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  obstructing  cause 
has  been  removed. 

Where  the  substance  of  the  liver  has  been  free, 
and  the  ducts  alone  obstructed,  the  quantity  of 
bfle  that  has  accumufated  in  the  gBJl-bladder 
has  sometimes  been  enormous.  In  one  instance, 
which  terminated  fatally,  this  reservoir  was 
found,  after  death,  to  be  so  considerably  dilated, 
as  to  be  loaded  with  not  less  than  two  Scotch 
pints,  or  eight  pounds,  of  this  fluid. — {Edin. 
Medical  Etioys,  vol.  ii.,  art.  xxx.)  [Whether 
this  case  ought  to  be  received  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  statements  of  Galen,  Darwin,  and  Powell, 
that  jaundice  is  sometimes  the  result  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  gall-bladder,  from  immoderate  dis- 
tention of  it,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved.] 
There  is  often  a  paresis  or  hebetude  of  action 
in  the  bile>ducts  themselves  *,  and  where  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  this,  it  will  be  most  efiect-r 
ually  reUeved  by  the  blue-pill,  or  small  doses 
of  calomel,  or  Plummer^s  pill,  which  is  better 
than  cither,  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time  *  If  the  liver  partake  of  this  torpitude, 


I  and  no  acute  symptoms  occur,  the  disease  ii 
apt  to  run  into  the  fourth  species,  and  must  be 
'  treated  accordingly. 


*  In  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  Dr.  Rlliotson 
very  judiciously  recommends  us  first  to  consider 


SPECIES  II. 

ICTERUS  CHOLOUTHICUS. 

GALL-STONE  JAUNDICE. 

THE  COURSE  OP  BILK  OBSTRUCTED  BY  BILIOUS 
CONCRSriONS  IN  THE  DUCTS,  WHICH  ARE  AT 
LENGTH  PROTRUDED  AND  DISCHARGED  WITH 
THE  PBCES;  FREQUENT  RETCHING;  ACUTE 
PAIN  IN  THE  HYPOOASTRIC  REGION,  INCREASED 
UPON   EATING. 

This  species  is  the  icterus  calculosus  of  most 
of  the  nosologists.  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  genus  chololithus,  or  oall-stone, 
forming  the  third  in  the  present  order,  in  its 
general  origin,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, that  the  reader  may  be  referred  for  al- 
most all  these  to  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  two  aflfections  distinct  places  : 
for  the  yellow  die  of  the  skin  and  urine,  which 
forms  a  pathognomonic  symptom  in  icterus,  oc- 
curs often,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without 
choloHthus,  even  in  its  passing  species  and  acute 
state,  and  very  ^nerally  in  its  quiescent  state. 
The  liver  itself  is,  in  many  cases,  sound  {Heb- 
erdetL,  Med.  Trant.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  124) ;  but  it  is 
often  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  this 
organ,  and  proceeds,  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
from  a  morbid  secretion  of  bile,  by  which  it  be- 
comes more  disposed  to  cnrstalhze.  Dissection 
has  shown,  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  most 
frequently  in  the  cvstic  duct ;  next  in  the  ductus 
choledochus  ;  ana  then  in  the  hepatic*  The 
rest  will  be  explained  under  the  genus  chololi- 
thus. 


whether  any  inflammation  exist ;  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  hepatitis  ;  and,  if  it  be,  then  it  is 
to  be  treated  on  prmciples  applicable  to  the  latter 
disease.  He  coincides  with  many  other  practi* 
tioners  in  considering  mercurial  purgatives  more 
eflicacious  in  jaundice  than  any  others. — (See 
Med.  Gaz.  for  1832-3,  p.  489.)  When  jaundice 
appears  to  be  connected  with  any  afifection  of  the 
bver  of  an  inflammatory  character.  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie,  after  subduing  the  activity  of  the  symptoms 
by  local  and  general  bleeding,  blistering,  low  regi- 
men, and  free  and  continued  purging,  recom- 
mends mercurial  friction,  and  friction  with  iodine. 
— Pathol,  and  Pract.  Researches  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach,  &c.,  p.  399.— Ed 

*  Jaundice  takes  place  from  the  presence  of  a 
^ll-stone  in  the  biliary  ducts,  when  the  calculus 
is  a  considerable  time  m  passing,  so  as  to  produce 
an  obstruction  of  some  continuance  in  the  duct : 
when  it  passes  in  a  shorter  time,  though  the  symp- 
toms may  be  equally  severe,  no  jaundice  follows. 
— (See  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
the  Intestinal  Canal,  the  Liver,  &c.,  p.  394,  ed. 
2.)  "  It  has  been  disputed,"  says  this  able  phy- 
sician, "  whether  biliary  calcuU  are  ever  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  or  in  the  gall-bladder 
only.  But  Morgagni  mentions  several  instances 
in  which  they  were  found  in  the  liver,  and  even 
of  great  size ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
another  point,  which  has  been  disputed,  namely, 
\  that  they  may  produce  jaundice  by  sticking  in  the 
heparic  duct."— Op.  ciu,  p.  396.— En 
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SPECIES   ITT. 
ICTERUS    SFASMODICUS. 
SPASMODIC  JAUNDICE. 

THl  COURSE  OF  THE  BILS  OMTWUCTKP  BV  A 
■PAflMOmC  CONSTKICTIO?*  TY  THE  COL'ltfK  OF 
T«K  IIILK-IHJCTS  ;  THK  DI^EAftK  C0KW07CT.T 
FBKCKDBD  BY  AC  Kl  HON  I O IIA  JMOEflTAT  HV0ltS- 
irA,  OB  iOMl  VIOLENT  PASSION  OF  TBE  KIND  ; 
A.MD  ftPOKTANSiJUfLV  iOBBlDlNO  ^WITHIN  A 
FKW  DAY  a  Am  A  THKSF    ARE   HKHOVKD. 

The  general  s^pmptoms  of  ihis  afTection  ur^ 
thow  of  the  preceding  «pecie«,  or  of  choloftthys 
me&nit  which  eo  clo*eJy  affree  with  the  prece^ 
ding ;  btit  the  ca.utvea  ana  mode  of  treatment 
are  difler^nt ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  attend  lo 
their  specific  signe,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
distin^iushed. 

Spasmodic  jaundice  occurs  for  the  rooit part 
in  those  of  uTiiabk  habits,  or  whote  liver,  from 
a  long  rofiidcDcs  in  hot  climates^  from  an  undue 
iodulffenee  in  Bpirituouii  potatJonSf  or  high-sea^ 
voneif  dishes^  or  from  any  other  cauae,  is  in  a, 
Btate  of  chronic  irritability,  So  far  as  I  have 
obBerv^d^  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  women 
than  in  men,  probably  from  their  passing  a  more 
sedentary  life,  and  chie%  after  menttTuatioti 
has  ceaae<l,  and  the  general  form  a^ume»  a 
more  corpulent  fthape. 

There  is  ttlso  vefy  commonly,  in  thos©  who 
are  subject  to  it,  a  siillowness  of  the  skin,  indic- 
ative of  irritability  and  increased  action  of  the 
Uver,  and  of  a  larger  regurgitation  of  bile  into 
the  bloodvessels  than  is  neceasajy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  health.  Dr,  Hebcrden  has  observed 
that  the  liver  is  BOmetimes  perfectly  sound  i 
and  Ihere  ia  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  fact ;  for 
the  irritability  m^y  originate  in,  and  be  confined 
to,  ihe  ducts ;  but  it  more*  generally  commences 
in  the  liver  ilseir,  and  k  hence  cilended  to  the 
ducts,  which,  from  their  structure,  are  far  more 
irrjitable,  as  vfcll  as  more  sensible,  than  the 
parenchyma,  or  general  substance  nf  the  Uver, 
and  consequently  far  more  susceptible  of  pain 
and  Hpasmociic  contraction, 

{Spaam  of  the  common  duel  is  particularly 
men  Li  on  ed  by  Dr,  Cullen  among  the  eau»eii  of 
jaundice,  and  Dr.  Powell  dcRms  the  fact  vFell 
ejitabliahedt  although  it  has  often  been  denied. 
Andral  enumer^tcb  four  principal  causes  of  the 
complete  or  incomplete,  temporary  or  perntjfl- 
nent,  obstruction  of  the  bili&ry  pas&a^es,  vir.., 
the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  ni  them  «  their 
compression  by  memhranons  a<Jheiion&,  orsmmc 
kind  of  Eumour  ;  their  «|ia»mndic  contraction  i 
mid  the  thickening  of  their  mucous  rncinhrane 
fwin  iriflammation, — {Arch,  filn.  ik  MM,  torn, 
Ti»,  pe  10.)  Joujrdan  and  BrwHrhin,  however, 
erpreaa  their  suspicions,  thiit  thu  kltcr  state 
tUo  pfe vails  in  every  instanee  reported  to  be 
spasmodic, — {MfckfVt  Anatmnv,  vol.  iii^  p. 
313,  T»ol©,)  Jaimdice  fre<jnenlly  aceompanies 
ApAsmodic  diseases.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Syden- 
ham to  come  on  during  hysterics,  a  circuni- 
4tance  which  the  editor  has  never  seen,  and 
which  is  denied  by  Dr,  Hcberden,  According  i 
to  Dr.  Saunders  (p.  235),  anger  not  ordy  aiig- 
ments  the  quantity  of  bde,  but  likewise  vitiates 


it.  Hence,  flowinj^  inio  the  duodenum  m  l«Bfl 
luantities,  and  regurgitating  into  the  sfonidK, 
1%  produtes  Ihe  same  efiectt  as  an  emettc  :  and 
hence,  probably^  the  lerm  cholenc^  as  apfiiijed 
to  passionate  people.     If  the  duct  nif 

should  not  imntmit  it  as  fast  as  .  %i, 

and  the  gall-bladder  be  already  full.  :..  ..  J 
return  towards  the  Uver,  and,  by  entcnni*  iht 
bloodvessels,  produce  jaundice.  Dr.  Bat^^miij 
regarded  this  as  the  most  probable  eipUnAtion 
of  the  influence  of  the  passions  in  pfCKj'ir"iei^»i 
temporary  jaundice,  and  of  course  he  did  not 
put  much  faith  in  the  dnctruie  of  vpttam^ 
Among  thft  kss  common  causes  <*f  iniru'ir*'  a 
thick onmg  of  the  biliary  ducts  is  f  > 

Morgagni,  who  records  a  case  of  ■  .n- 

eration  of  the  common  duct.— (Op.  cu  »  1^1 
37,  art.  10.)] 

The  primary  eatise  of  this  disease  we  c<iMOt 
always  trace ;  but  it  is  easily  teprodticed  rn 
those  who  are  subject  to  it,  by  flatulent,  ocn- 
monious,  or  indigestible  food,  or  by  violent 
mcnt^tl  emotion.  It  is  often  aiso  reproduc«4 
or  even  primarily  encited.  by  cold  tn  the  ft^ 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  giftillf 
heated,  and  a  transfer  of  atonic  gouf  horn  IM 
extremities  to  the  stomach,  or  any  pari  of  lb* 
intestinal  canal.  We  have  hence  a  clear  poof 
of  the  strong  sympathetic  connexion  wlticfc 
exists  betweors  the  liver  and  various  p*trt?t  of 
the  body.  [The  jaundice  sometimes  pT-T^iiifd 
by  corporeal  suffering,  irritation  in  thi»  ulrnnftfrt* 
ary  canal,  and  the  bites  of  venom  '*. 

is  referred  by  Hoffmann,  Mead,  t\>< 
to  the  spasmodic  species]     An  n?'  ^ 

brain  will  also  often  produce  jam  \ 

in  Dublin  Jtc|iDrf#,  vol.  iii);  and  :<-- 

quent  exciting  cau^e  is  a  sudden  *nd  Multm 
buret  of  the  depressing  paasionsj  as  terrOT  fMil- 
ousy,   and   despondency.     It  is,    :^  ■  i 

probable,  that  the  turpitude  indm  r. 

the  organ  of  the  liver,  from  &-  ^''  •  _  ,.  *J 

of  tropical  climates,  is  aUn  remind 

by  ihe  operation  of  the   sj  on  ths 

ekin,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  iiver  with  thii 
ot^n. 

The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  sent**  of  fal* 
neas  at  the  stomach,   aecompiinicd   with  crt^ 
Ungiior  and   nausea,  a  violent   pi  ■      •  '   -mi 
of  fhe  f^tomach  soon  succeeds,   w; 
incessant   sickness,  and  an  utter  i 

retaining  either  food  or  medicine  of  sny  kuxi 
The  pain  grows  intolerable,  and  shoots  lowurii* 
the  left  shoulder,  or  spreads  round  the  lorn*. 


•  Hees'a  Cyciopa.tlia,  art.  Jai*  wntcr     D;  A  (H-r 

crtimbie  doubt 8  the  truth  of  the  dor t  r  n 
of  the  biliary  ducts  nx  a  cau?eof  i(- 

of  the  Stomach,  np,  394  and  400)  ;  r 

der  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  no  <  n 

existence. — (Cyclop,  of  Pract    Mr  !  > 

Oici,  note,  p.  5.)    The  two  ;■  <* 

quoted  by  Dr,  Abercrombn^  n--  m<* 

origin  of  jaundice  frotn  pas?:!*.  .  .. ..  ,    a 

woman,  mentioned  by  lloffman,^   was  atlrctcd 

with  jaundice  evpry  time  that  her  mind  wns  rwi. 

tatwl ;  and  a  medical  gent lemnn.  s|ii'  '      *fr. 

Coijke  (on    Derangement*  of  rhe  J  r- 

pns),  became  jaundiced  jil most  in ^  L-r, 
be  hod  a  dangerous  case  under  his  ca^i^— Cji, 


.^^ ^. 
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and  girds  them  aa  with  a  cord.  The  epigastric 
region  is  greatly  distended,  and  cannot  endure 
the  pressure  of  the  hand ;  while  the  pulse  ex- 
hibits little  variation. 

The  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  costiye, 
and  moved  with  difficulty.  [The  stools  are 
scanty,  of  a  grayish,  or  clay  colour,  and,  as 
kmg  as  the  urine  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  saffron 
colour,  voided  with  difficulty.  But,  when  this 
secretion  becomes  paler,  they  assume  their 
natural  yellowness  again,  are  more  copious, 
and  the  patient  begins  once  more  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  sensation  preceding  or  accompa- 
nying their  natural  expulsion  ;  a  sensation,  that 
is  lost  while  the  bile  continues  to  tinge  the 
arine  in  a  considerable  degree.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  costiveness  does  not 
always  precede  or  attend  the  first  symptoms 
of  jaundice ;  but  as  Monro,  Pringle,  and  Powell 
attest,  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  loose- 
ness, with  grayish  stools  of  a  faint,  or  rather 
sour  smell.  At  first  the  urine  is  yellow  and 
quite  limpid  ;  but  it  afterward  becomes  frothy, 
•tffion-coloured,  reddish,  and  vexy  thick  ;  some- 
times almost  black,  depositing  a  sediment  like 
brick-dust,  or  dark  blood.  In  proportion  as  the 
yellowness  of  the  skin  fades,  the  urine  loses 
Its  safiron  colour,  and  becomes  clear  again.] 
This  colour  shows  itself  the  sooner  in  propor- 
tion *to  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms,  and 
especially  of  the  retching  ;  and  the  surface  sf 
the  body,  and  especially  the  fine  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye,  assume  the  same  livery.  And  if 
the  disease  become  chronic,  the  yellow  die  is 
not  confined  to  the  skin,  or  even  to  the  fluids, 
but  pervades  every. part  of  the  body,  the  most 
compact  as  well  as  the  most  porous ;  so  that 
the  pericardeum,  the  heart,  the  peritoneum,  the 
memnges,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  car- 
tilages, and  even  the  bones,  are  clothed  with  the 
common  colour.  StoU  {Rat.  Med.,  part  iii.,  p. 
386, «/ mun'm),  LieuUud  {Hisi.  Anat.^  p.  190), 
Bartholin  {Epist.  iii.,  p.  419),  and  Morgagni 
(Op.  cit.,  epist.  xxxvii.,  art.  7),  give  various  ex- 
amples of  this  ;  though  the  last  observes,  that  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  brain  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

One  of  the  latest  fluids  that  becomes  tinc- 
tured is  the  milk  in  icteric  wet- nurses  ;  probably 
in  consequence  of  its  rapid  passage  and  elabora- 
tion from  the  fluids  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Heberden  has  remarked,  that,  in  wet-nurses, 
the  milk  is  never  tainted  with  the  bile  either  in 
taste  or  colour  ;  but  this  assertion  is  too  gen- 
eral, and  at  variance  with  the  observations  of 
other  pathologists.  Reidlin  lays  down  the  fact 
more  correctly,  in  affirming  that  all  the  humours 
are  sometimes  coloured  yellow.*  And  hence, 
indeed,  the  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  the 
Inlious  and  bitter  taste  that  is  often  present  in 
the  stomach,  insomuch  that  every  thing  the 


*  Lin.  Med.,  1697,  Febr.,  Obs.  7.  In  examining 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital of  Dublin,  from  protracted  disease,  connected 
with  jaundice.  Dr.  Morris  found  the  mammse  fuU  ; 
and,  by  moderate  pressure,  several  ounces  of  a 
yellow  tenacious  fluid,  having  ail  the  visible  prop- 
erties of  pure  bile,  were  discharged  from  tkem. 


patient  eats  or  drinks  partakes  of  this  quality  : 
while  the  common  bile-duct  is  locked  firm,  the 
intestines  are  without  bile,  and  the  i)^ls  are 
whitish  or  clay-coloured.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  so  impregnated  with 
bile,  that  the  sahva,  and  all  tne  other  lubn- 
catinff  secretions  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
ossophagus,  and  probably  the  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic juices,  are  loaded  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, so  that  the  sense  of  taste  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  affected. 

The  jaundiced  have,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  said  to  see  all  objects  of  a  yellow  hue,  as 
they  appear  to  us  when  looking  through  a  yel- 
low object-glass;  from  which  we  may  judge, 
that  the  humours  of  the  eye,  like  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  are  also  tinged,  as  Celsus 
observes  {Mtdicin.^  lib.  iii.,  sect,  xxiv.),  with 
the  resorbed  bile,  and  communicate  the  tinge 
to  the  picture  thrown  upon  the  retina.  Lucre- 
tius, so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  earliest  writer,  of 
those  that  have  descended  to  our  own  day, 
who  has  made  this  remark,  which  he  intro- 
duces {De  Rer.  Nat.,  iv.,  333)  as  illustrative 
of  another  subject,  and  appeals  to  as  a  familiar 
fact ;— . 

"  Lurida  praeterea  fiunt,  quaequomque  tuentur 
Arquatei ;  auia  luroris  de  corpore  eorum 
Semina  multa  fluunt,  simulacris  obvia  rerum ; 
Multaque  sunt  ocuUs  in  eorum  denique  mixta. 
Qua  contage  sua  palloribus  omnia  pmgunt. 

The  jaundiced,  thus,  see  all  things  round  them 
In  yellow ;  every  object  as  it  flows  [clad 

Meeting  new  tides  of  yellow,  from  their  forms 
Thrown  forth  incessant ;  and  the  lurid  eye. 
Deep,  too,  imbued  with  its  contagious  hue, 
Painting  each  image  that  its  orb  assails." 

Dr.  Heberden,  however,  affirms,  that  all  the 

i'aundiced  patients  he  has  at  any  time  attended 
lave  contradicted  this  opinion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  females,  whose  testimony  he  is 
disposed  to  hold  lightly  ;  and  Professor  Frank 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  such  affection 
takes  place.  Yet  from  a  single  case  in  my 
own  person,  produced,  when  a  student,  by  long- 
continued  pressure  of  the  epigastrium  against 
the  edge  of  a  table  in  copying  my  shorthand 
minutes  of  medical  lectures,  I  can  confirm  the 
general  opinion  :  for,  the  first  suspicion  I  enter- 
tained of  my  being  affected  with  jaundice,  was 
from  the  yellow  tinge  with  which  every  object 
around  me  appeared  to  be  arrayed.  To  produce 
this  effect,  however,  it  is  necessary,  as  already 
observed,  that  the  crystalline  lens,  and,  perhaps, 
all  the  humours  of  the  eye,  should  be  tinged, 
and  acquire  the  yellow  hue  of  the  sclerotic  coat. 
This  certainly  does  not  at  all  times  take  place  ; 
and  where  the  humours  are  unaffected,  objects 
must  certainly  be  seen  in  their  proper  colours ; 
but  where  they  are  thus  tinctured,  and  form  a 
yellow  transparent  medium,  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  picture,  transmitted  through 
them,  can  avoid  catching  their  own  die ;  and 
hence  we  may  see  why  some  persons,  labouring 
under  the  jaundice,  perceive  objects  coloured 
with  yellow,  and  others  in  their  proper  hues. 

[The  statement  here  made  by  the  author, 
and  which  agrees  with  what  Mcrgagni  has  said 
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relative  to  this  curious  point,*  seefjie  to  t>e  eoti- 
flrmed.  Dr.  Jnmcd  noticed  Ihie  dieorder  of 
vision  iiL  two  old  patientii  afif^ted  with  jaun- 
dice. HoffmajiJi  retordt  two  »imilar  cases  ; 
utiJ  AUbert  met  with  un  additioiiaj  exjiinple  in 
a  girl  who  was  in  th€  HoprtaJ  St.  Louia.  Dr. 
Fembertnn  rnt^L  with  two  instances^  and  m  both 
the  jaunclico  wa*  not  very  intefiue.  Dr.  EJhot- 
iOn  hiLs  ulfio  had  putients  similarly  affected  ■ 
■lid  hp  remarked  that,  in  these  exatapJes^  there 
was  either  a  fulness  of  the  veaseU  round  the 
cornea,  or  a  degree  of  inflnmmat*Qi»  of  the  con- 
jonctiun  p resent^  ilffd,  Gtit  for  1832-B,  p. 
487  )  The  rarity  of  this  affection  of  Yision  m 
jnunJice  corresponds  to,  and  depends  upon,  the 
rarity  of  the  extension  of  the  yellowness  to  the 
humours  of  the  eye.] 

I  have  said  that  this  specie i  of  Jaundice^ 
and  the  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  spe- 
cie* ejitept  the  last,  Bometimea  assumes  a 
chronic  form.  In  this  case  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  tCTOre  spasmodic  pains^  intumf^s- 
cence,  and  sickness  subside ;  but  the  bile  does 
not  flow  freely  into  its  proper  channel,  and  con- 
tinties  in  a  greater  or  Eeis  degree  to  be  absorbt'd 
and  carriecf  into  the  circulation.  The  cause 
of  this  seema  to  be  an  insensibditj^  and  paresis 
approaching  almost  to  a  paralysis  in  the  bilious 
tubes,  and  a  chronic  irritabdity  in  the  hepatic 
absorbents.  Under  these  circumslsnces,  more- 
over, the  bile  that  thus  tardily  finds  its  way  iiUo 
the  duodsnum  must  be  g^rosser  and  more  vis« 
cous  than  in  a  healthy  state  ;  and  hence  another 
cause  of  retardation  and  irregular  supply,  Th^re 
is  also  a  change  in  the  colon r^  as  welt  as  in 
the  consistency,  of  the  bile,  frequently  lo  be 
met  with  in  the  chronic  st4ite  of  the  disease  ; 
which  may  sometimcA  be  the  result  of  a  morbid 
secretion^  but  is  perhaps  more  generally  that 
^f  a  ehymical  decompositioni  from  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  decay  and  animal  heat.  And  under 
those  cireumstanceSf  the  bile  has  at  ditferent 
time*  and  in  di0erent  persons  been  found  acid, 
acridf  saltish,  insipiil.  whitish,  black,  green, 
eruginous,  and  versjcoloured.  It  has  be«n 
found  as  dense  and  dark  as  elder-rob  {Epk 
NaL  Cur,  dec.  iii.,  ann.  iv.,  obs.  86) ;  as  tena- 
cious and  hmpid  as  the  white  of  eg^{Staefckt 
Atm.  Mcd.^  i.,  124) ;  and  as  crowded  and  ifran* 
ular  as  the  spawn  of  frogs. — (Eph,  Nat.  Cut,^ 
dec.  li.f  ann.  ix ^  obs,  9.) 

In  this  chronic  form,  jaundice  has  some  times 
nin  on  for  a  loiig  period  of  time^  occasionaliy 
for  a  twelvemonth.  It  has  altenuited  iieielf  with 
intermittents ;  proved  a  wilutary  cnsia  to  fevers ; 
or  has  itself  been  carried  off  by  esanthetns  of 
the  more  violent  kind  ;  and  espediilly  by  ntil* 
iaty  and  scarlet  fever.  The  general  Junctions, 
when  it  has  assumed  this  form,  and  ihe  con- 
stitution has  become  habituated  to  it,  are  some- 
timei  so  little  disturbed,  that  we  se«  people 
of  the  rmddhng  and  lower  ranks  of   life  who 


*  Allquartdo  taoifin,  ted  rariisjine,  lieri  potest, 
It  Aaya  in  hoe  morbo  objects  appareant,  nimiruin 
ii  cOmea  tunica  bile  tots  saturata  sit,  ne^ue  turn 
■olum,  quod  et  Mercurialis  concedit,  vertim  eliam 
■i  quandio  oculorum  hurnofes  sumiaa  ilavedine 
tafflcti  sunt 


cannot  Afibrd  to  keep  at  home,  and  who  ^ouid 
certainly  be  the  worse  for  it  if  they  could,  goU)^ 
about  the  streets  with  the  jaundice  hue  cotcn 
ing  their  hands  and  faces,  and  not  prevsntud 
from  engaging  in  any  of  the  onlinary  concprni 
of  life  in  which  no  great  degree  of  ifiert(i>n  i* 
required  * 

In  the  treatment  of  this  species,  emetics  and 
cathartics,  so  highly  beneficial  in  kterug  cWiAI, 
are  of  doublfd  advanta^.  When,  howercr, 
the  bowels  are  particularly  costive,  or  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  lodgment  of  a  imall  cil* 
cuius,  or  of  any  inspissated  bile  in  the  bibaij 
duct,  purgatives  are  indicated  in  thr  first  cMwm  i 
and  l)Oth  purgntives  and  emetics  in  the  Issi 
But  in  all  oiher  esan^plcs  thej  must  add  ici  lb* 
disease  by  increasing  the  initation,  and  hhoultl 
give  way  to  bloodletting,  if  the  patient  bv  tn 
V  igorous  liealth,  succeeded  by  opiate^s,  the  warn* 
hatht  or  warm  and  anodyne  fomentations  apetid 
to  the  epigustriumf  I'he  opiate  should  bt 
given  in  pills,  for  the  stomach  will  ofieij  rejwt 
liquids  of  every  kind.  Two  or  three  gram*  of 
tht>  extract  of  opium  mm  be  tried  at  lrst«  ufll 
if  this  be  insufficient,  the  same  or  even  a  Urpr 
dose  should  be  repeated  half  an  hour  af  ^ 
ward,  and  continued  till  tlie  pain  abatea.  i  ^ 
tering  the  seat  of  pain  has  been  ndxmtd  bf 
many  ;  and  I  have  often  tried  it,  but  wfdMWt 
any  decided  effect.  If  useful  at  all,  U  is  rather 
in  preventing  a  return  of  the  paroxysm,  tlisa  m 
shortening  or  mitigating  it  when  preseni ;  stsi 
will  hence  be  most  advantageoosty  riuiort#d  lo 
in  the  intervaU 

The  ointment  of  tartarixed  antimony^  S9 
warmly  recommended  by  pr,  Jeimer,  has  i 
much  fairer  chance  of  success  ;  ami,  in  the  au- 
thor's practice,  has  at  times  effected  a  coif 
where  other  means  had  been  found  us4(I«*«t< 
A  portion  of  the  ointment,  equal  tn  BUr  to  s 
hazelnut^  should  be  rubbed  every  night  into  tbu 
epigastric  regton  tdl  the  ordinary  oruptbn  sfK 
pears. 

The  general  soreness  upon  •  '     ,[ 

excitement  of  the  hepatic  abs^ 
observed,  continue  very  freqi.^..K-,    i^.    ..  ,.^^4 
weeks  after  the  spasm  itself  has  suliaidNl ,  and 

»  All  mtm  of  ejiperience  will  agree  inth  Dl 
Abercrombia  on  thii  part  of  the  subject,  namdlft 
that  long  continued  jaundice  genera  I!  v  ilrin-ti^ 
either  upon  chronic  di*eaie  of  the  U  tj 

other  diseases  of  neighbouring  org:i;  *- 

sing  the  biliary  duct.     Vet,  aa  this  jurjii-Hii^  toid     ' 
correct  observer  has  remarked,  chrunic   diteaiA 
of  the  liver  of  most  ettraordiusry  eitet»(  h  s-ma. 
times  unattended  withjaundice.— &i  n^ 

bie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c. ,  i, 

t  When  jaundice  is charscteriKPdiji^,.,.  ....,.,*». 
medic  pam  than  mtiammation,  Dr,  EUwisondf^innt 
the  hot  bath  and  opium  the  best  means  of  ^^n4. 
But  if  the  pulte  be  quick  and  stroiu-,  '  u, 

mends  bleed ini?.  as  th*^  must  efietii. 
modic  that  can  be  employeil.  He  pre  i  ^ 
bi ning  the  opin m  with  a  full  doae  of  c.i '  ! i 

wiil  fjrevent  costtveness,  and  produ' 

charge  tVom  the  al  rrr  ^  ■  -  *  ■> ■ '      ^  r 

the  part,  hesnys,  i^  i 

University,  jHib.  m 

Dr.  Good  has  this  cEikiiiejii  jhi^irsLiin  wiih  bun  am 
a  believer  nithc  reality  of  spasuuxiic  icler^a-*Ei>. 
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tlj  tilfft*  will  be  great  loi^guoTf  mdia- 
I  to  wboaf,  itnd  h  tawny  alun, 
Fof  ftU  thUft  1  genefotia  dietp  cheerful  com- 
nj,.  «iitl  raodeiito  exereifte,   and    eftp«ciaJly 
Ling  on  hoTftebafk,  go  vi^rf  ht  Idwards  eJTect- 
;  A  cure  ;  Rdd  perbaps  fiirther  UiAn  any  course 
Ucfoe  whatever.     The  boweU^  however^ 
ckept  open  with  wann  aperienti^  and  the 
And  abdonuD&l  riaccrm  invigorated  by 
'^  toruci. 

The  dandeUon  {temtadim  tsrtaseumt  litm.) 

I  heen  highly  extolled  hy  many  writera  of  ea- 

Mi<Ued  reputAtmri  in  all  obstnictiona  of  the 

?er,  audi  mdceil^  m   ohst  rue  lions   generally  ; 

id  ha«  been  used  in  tis  rootd.,  sliilks,  iind  leiivea, 

rJLU  the^e  abound  with  a  milky,  bitterish  juice, 

which  vraa  at  first  suppoted  lo  be  aaponajci^oua, 

md   bouQc  wirmly  comraended  as  a  reaolvent 

'  f  Bo«rfaMv«.     fiergmat  M^rmy,  ar^d  Dr.  Pern* 

I  h«te  tinee  eoninbaied  to  aiipport  thia 

cter,  and  ibey  ^e  cons«'(]uenlly  in  daily 

r  even  in  the  piresent  day,*     The' plant  ha» 

doubt,  ther«fare|  deobalruent  virtuea  ^  but  it 

■»  not  fallen  to  my  lot,  thoti^  1  hare  many 

'  aea  giTcn  it  a  fair  trials  to  add  my  «u^rage  in 

I  farour.     Its  mo^t  obvioua  character  ta  that 

inrreaaing  the  6ow  of  urine. 

\  Soap    and    alkalis,  howevc>r,  teem  to  have 

uch  oetter   pretensions  to  favour ;  and  have 

I  itdl  nuire  widoly  employed  m  thia  diaeaae, 

[  pretty  eJitenatvely  re^rded  aa  ffeneral^  and 

tnce  ai  hepatic  aalventt.    Ye!  tliat  they  do 

pt  act   aa  aolventa  in  hepatic  caaes,  is  clear 

Horn  a  ttrtking  inatance  rehite<l  by  Dr.  Heber* 

in,  who  lelta  ui  that  he  once  aitendi^d  a  per- 

m  whOp  for  ■  atone  iu  the  nrinttry  bUdder^  had 

een  in  Ihe  habit  of  awallowing  an  ounce  of 

aoap  every  day  for  acven  years.     His  body  waa 

opened  alter  his  death ;  and,  nolwitbatandLng 

iuchan  extraordinary  (quantity  of  soap  had  been 

taJten,  a  great  number  of  stonea  were  found  in 

the  gall'btadder,  without  the  slightest  marks 

of  having  been  operated  upon  by  any  deconn 

pofling  poweT.—iMtd  Trant.,  vol  ii.,  p.  65.) 

Soap,  however,  and  other  alkaline  prepara- 
tion%  may  perbapa  be  uacfnl  in  another  reapect : 
I  inean^  tti  trecoming  a  aiibatiEiitc  for  the  deft- 
cient  hile,  and  cteanaing  the  bowela  by  thfiir 
poaaeasing  aom^tliing  of  the  aame  chymical 
perCiea.  Yci  too  mnch  streisi  must  not  be 
i  even  upon  thia  virtue  ;  for  large  quantities 
acida,  aa  lemon-jui<;e,  have  at  times  beeu 
kej]  with  so  much  apparent  benegt,  a  a  to  gain, 
W|  thr«  credit  of  a  cure.  There  is  one  draw- 
ck  agamat  whatever  may  be  the  ratnedial 
owera  cither  of  aoap  or  of  the  alkalis ;  and 
at  is^  thdr  frequerit  and  eaay  decompoaition 
,  the  vtornaeb,  in  conaequence  of  ita  contam- 
g  at  all  timet  some  quantity,  and  occasion* 
||^  a  v«iy  large  proportion,  of  acidity.  We 
ay  often,  perhapa,  introducre  an  mnch  of  theae 

'  •  The  reputatian  of  ihe  leontodoa  is  auitained 
y  the  c™ncncecif9ornen>odem  American  phy- 
ns.  The  occasiomil  ose  of  the  blue-pdl,  fol- 
~^L  by  mild  apenenta,  with  the  alkalis  and 
taion  of  dandehon^  has  been  found  e^ea- 

^ J  tome  long-continued  cases  of  the  nature 

tecffSjcd  m  the  text  -D, 


medicines  as  shall  be  more  than  sufficienl  *o 
nentralize  the  acid  »  but  where  a  large  quantity 
ia  wanted  for  this  purpose,  it  ia  better  to  emplo^ 
the  alkali  alone  than  combined  with  od,  a*  lesi 
troabI«9onui  to  the  siomaeh.  And  where  this 
is  doise,  tha  beat,  bei^ause  the  moat  manageabk 
p«pai«tion  of  the  aUialia,  wtU  be  that  which 
ts  the  pureat  and  moat  coneentrated,  as  the 
liquor  potasBiD  t  nor  does  it  appear  that  tho 
other  alkali  a  would  answer  better  if  we  had 
forma  for  eiahorating  them  in  the  aame  manrtlr. 
The  Chelteuham  soring  has  unqueationably 
been  serviceable  m  the  relics  or  sc^juela^  of  the 
diiieaae,  and  where  exercise  and  a  tonic  plan 
are  de<j»dedly  indicated.  But  where  we  have 
renaon  to  believe  that  the  bde  ia  secreti^rl  m  a 
depravod  condition,  and  particularly  where  tho 
diaeaae  is  connected  with  a  morbid  a  Late  of  the 
liver,  the  Bath  waters,  used  both  mlemalty  and 
externally  at  the  same  time,  will  be  found  more 
betielicial  than  ihoae  of  Cheltenham. 

Another  remedy  to  be  spoken  of,  whieb  of 
late  years  has  excited  great  attention,  is  the 
dilnt^  aqua  regia  bath,  invented  hy  the  lite  Dr. 
Scott.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  this  preparation,  and  had  tried 
if  in  almoat  every  variety  of  strength,  and  al- 
moat  every  variety  6f  proportion,  which  the  two 
acids  that  enter  into  the  compojiition  may  be 
made  to  bear  lo  each  other.  He  commenced 
bi»  experimenU  in  India,  where,  on  account  if 
the  greater  degree  of  torpitnde  the  liver  is  ap* 
lo  acquire  than  in  more  temprate  climates, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  forming  his  bath  stronger, 
and  making  it  deeper  than  he  found  U  proper  to 
do  in  our  own  country  ;  and  where,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago»  he  plunged  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lin^ton  into  one  up  to  his  chin,  for  a  severe  h^ 
patic  adection  he  was  then  labouring  under,  and 
thus  reaiored  him  to  health  in  a  short  time. 

In  England  it  was  not  oft<?n  that  ho  found 
tl  necessary  to  raise  the  balh  much  above  the 
kneea,  and  Frequently  contented  himself  with  a 
more  foot-hath  or  common  waah-biind  baam 
alnne.  In  both  which  eases,  however,  the  at- 
tendants on  the  patitrnt  should  sponge  him  at 
the  same  lime  with  the  ilihited  aeua  regia,  over 
the  limbs,  and  occasionally  over  the  body. 

The  aqua  regia  sboulu  he  compounded  of 
three  part*  in  measure  of  munatie  aeid  and  two 
of  nitric  acid  ;  nnd  tn  preparing  them  for  u»«, 
a  pint  of  the  combmed  acid  is  to  b«  niijieil  with 
thpr  aame  measure  of,^vater.  This  consiittit^s 
the*  diluted  acid,  O?  dduled  aqua  rcgia.  The 
Atid  bath  is  to  constat  of  three  ounces  of  this 
diltitedacidloeTeryiallonofwater.  It  aHou  Id, 
however^  be  observed,  by  thoae  who  are  inclined 
to  form  this  mixture  extemporaneously  &t  their 
own  houses,  thai  if  either  of  the  acids  be  poor^Hl 
immediately  on  the  other,  a  large  volume  of 
very  ojfensive  gas  will  be  disengaged  ;  on  which 
account  J  it  willbe  better  to  pour  them  aeparateiy 
and  slowly  on  their  proper  measure  of  water. 

If  the  acids  be  of  adequate  strength,  the  mix* 
ture  subdiluted  for  bathing  will,  to  thn  taste, 
have  the  sournesaof  weak  vinegar,  and  f»erhA|i* 
prtck  the  akin  alightly,  and  excite  a  pecuhat 
rash,  if  very  delicate,  but  rarelv  otbeiwiae,  alWr 
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U  bft«  been  applied  t^  ihe  surface  for  half  aa 
hour.  But  since  these  acids  taty  much  in  their 
degree  of  eonepntration,  as  die! died  by  dilf^rent 
chymiBtSf  ther«^  will  be  some  variiilion  in  tbeir 
power.  The  strength  of  the  biilhi  however, 
Hhoold  not  be  much  greater  at  any  time  than  the 
poptn^ion  here  laid  down  ;  for  otlierwise  it  may 
excite  a  tmubksome  rash,  and  give  a  yellow 
hue  to  the  nails  and  skin  of  the  Icet,  or  what- 
ever other  part  is  eip*cd  to  its  action.  A  nar- 
row tub  for  a  knee-batb*  just  wide  enough  to 
hold  the  feet  and  reach  the  knees*,  should  con- 
tain  three  gaUons  of  the  prepared  b^th  liqaorf 
and  consequently  about  nine  ounces  in  meftuire 
of  the  diluted  aqua  tg0U,  For  a  foot-bath, 
haif  a  gtLJilon  ma.y  be  eumcicnt,  and  a  common 
waeh-hand  baiin  may  be  employed  ah  a  vessel 
for  Ihc  purpose-  The  feet  should  remain  in  the 
bath  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  ;  and 
the  legSt  thighri,  and  abdomen  be,  in  the  mean 
time,  frequently  sponged  with  the  aame.  In 
the  winter  the  water  may  be  csod  warm ;  but 
this  ia  not  necessary  in  the  summer.  The  bath 
may  be  employed  at  Br  si  daily  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  afterward  every  other  day,  or 
only  twice  a  week. 

Bt.  Scott  ajEnns  that  he  haa  employed  ihh 
pittceas  willi  decided  advantage  in  almoi^t  all 
cases  dependant  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  bile  ; 
whelher  the  iecretion  be  superabundant,  defect- 
ive, or  depraved.  He  finda  it  often,  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  first  bathingt  increase  the  flow 
orbde,  and  meliorate  ita  character  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence hereof,  Picite  an  expulsion  of  daik> 
coloured  feeos,  bng;ht-eoloured  bile,  or  bile  of  a 
brown>  green,  or  black  colour,  like  tar  mixed 
With  ml.  He  has  told  me  also,  that  when  em- 
ployed in  th6  midst  of  a  paroxyem  of  severe  pain 
troiii  spi^m  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  the  passing 
of  a  gall-stone,  he  has  often  known  it  operate 
Uke  a  charm,  and  produce  almost  immediate 
etise.-^See  aiso^td.  CAir.  Tranj.,  vol  viii.) 

From  the  rapidity,  therefore,  vvith  which  it 
acts  in  some  eiiflei,  be  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  operates,  not  by  the  absorbents,  but  by  the 
nerves ;  and  has  made  various  cipcrimenls  to 
show  that  it  is  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid 
alonO}  by  the  present  process  decomposed  and 
set  at  liberty,  that  produces  the  beue^t  of  the 
batli^  To  prove  this,  he  employed  a  bath  of 
water  saturated  with  chlorine,  obtained  from 
the  muriatic  acid  by  mijting  it  in  a  retort  with 
the  Mack  oxyde  of  manganese  ;  and  the  same 
ftaiutaty  eflecu  folluweu;  aud  he  has  given  this 
sttturated  solution  tn  doses  of  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  three  or  four  times  a  d»y, 
niijied  with  the  same  quantity  of  spearmint,  or 
any  other  distilled  water,  with  evident  benefit,  in 
very  numerous  hepatic  cases  of  groat  obstinacy. 

This  account  may  be  rather  overcharged, 
from  the  afdent  mind  of  iis  inteHigettt  inventor : 
btit  the  process  is  worth  following  up,  and  va- 
rying in  other  proportions,  aa  wi^ll  aa  employing 
in  other  famdies  of  disease?!.  My  own  nm  of 
it  IS  at  present  too  hmited  to  spi^itk  wtih  de* 
cisioo. ;  yet^  so  far  sa  I  h/kve  tried  it,  it  has  cer> 
Uinly  appeared  to  me  to  allay  irritation  and 
(iroduce  a  tonic  effect      In   two  or   three  in- 


stances, the  ndvunta^  has  b4*en  decisive ;  id 

patients  who  had  hitherto  been  soldotu  Iwfl 
months  without  a  severe  return  of  the  cam 

{jiamt,  have  entirely  escaped,  and  anj«T»^ialj 
oat  the  morbid  ^rt;dispa:^itJon.  In  a  few  ot^tti 
cases,  it  has  completely  faded, 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  employiiig  chlohot  tn 
the  form  of  ^,  obtained  by  a  miittir*  of  loih 
riatic  acid  with  the  black  oi    ' 
as  well  as  diluted  with  aqu<  -^ 

regards  Ihe  peculiar  eruptjoii  ^.^.-i^-..  ^...  ^  u 
as  a  favourable  sign.* 


SPECIES  m 
ICTERUS  HEPATICUS. 
HEPATIC  JAUNPICM. 

T^E   COUaas   of   TU£   StLE   OBSTKUCTsn     ts    1 
DEftANOEMlNT     OF    TMC  ^tlVlH     tHOM     SCll* 

KiioHB  OB  crrnKft  i^ntraitioKs ;  oc'CAttOMAl 

BETCMlNOS    AWP    nySPKFlT  :     LlTTlA    01  M 
FAm  V^i  THE  RlGHf  HVPOCHOKUlllUM* 

In  lije  preceding  species,  the  appends^  10 
the  liver,  as  the  gall-bladder  or  galbducts,  art 
the  chief  seat  of  disease,  at  leniiL  in  m  rom^ 
mencement.  In  the  species  before  us,  the  «i»^ 
ease  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  li^er  itself.  It  mvf 
be  a  result  of  the  preceding  species  wb^  they 
have  assumed  a  chronic  form  ;  but,  as  the  Inrvr 
itself  is  often  afltjcted  from  the  first,  it  is  mli* 
tied  to  be  treated  of  as  a  distinct  spf>cies  TM 
course  of  the  bile,  indeed,  is  evident) v  ob- 
strueled,  but  rather  in  its  secretion,  or  septra- 
lion  from  the  substance  of  the  Uvef,  Umn  ui  it* 
trananussion  by  the  biliiLry  tubes, 

This  apecies  is  noticed  by  Bot^ihsavr^  by 
Sauvagest  and  by  Dr,  Cullen  in  his  Synopats, 
thoiagh  he  has  o^ered  no  remarks  on  tt  tn  hi* 
First  Lines.  In  Boerhaave,  however,  li  un* 
ports  altogether  a  diSerent  disease,  for  it  « 
jaundice  protiuced  by  bep!ititia,f  or  intiinmi- 
tion  of  t\w  liver ;  and  is  hence  a  mere  CTIDP* 
torn,  to  be  removed  alotn^  by  a  r«mov«|  of  (at 
idiopathic  complauit. 

It  is  more  accurately  desctibed  by  Richt«r> 
who  con^rms  and  lilnstrates  the  op  m  ion  uf  Vo- 
gel  and  ScUe  :  both  of  whom  supr>o!tf  it  to  it*» 
pnd  upon  some  pcoliar  irrititid!  '      t  ^cf 

Itself,  or  in  the  whole  hepahc  *.  tH 

irritation  not  dependant  upon  or  d:.  . .  .  .  .i...m 

to  inflammation.  This  irritation  ^  oi  variottf 
kinds,  and  produces  difl^erenl  etfectii,  all  vi 
which  become  causes  of  obstruction  lo  a  fit* 
flow  of  the  bile  into  its  proper  channel n,  Om 
of  the  mont  common  effects  whi> '  r^  tn 

this  manner,  is  a  scirrhous  enlar  ;h« 

whole,  or  of  some  particular  pan,  ,  ,.  Lv*i. 
Another  is  an  accumulation  of  ctkiilotii  coo- 
c ret  ions  tn  its  substance  ;  of  which  Rkht«r 
gives  a  striking  and  comphcated  eitample  in  a 
person,  who,  after  deaths  was  found  to  ne  with- 
out a  gall-bladdfrr,  and  whose  hver  was  t^M 
with    whitish  calcuU  of  different   fotma  and 


*  H^mearchoa  T»pec|jtig  th/s  Medii^al  Powm 
of  Ghlotine,  London^  1132. 

t  Van.  Swiet.  Comment.,  Hcpatilts  ct  leCumr 
iriuliiple£,  torn,  iii.,  4  914. 
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sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry. 
In  this  case  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
bile,  whose  colouring  matter  was  diffused  over 
the  entire  body,  was  not  only  formed  in,  but 
immediately  absorbed  from,  the  penicilli,  or 
pores  of  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  obstruc- 
tion, without  being  collected  into  a  reservoir. 

This  is  the  worst  state  in  which  jaundice  can 
possibly  make  its  appearance ;  for,  though  there 
IB  little  or  no  nam,  it  showrs  disease  in  the 
structure  of  the  liver,  and  is  fre<|uently  a  mark 
of  a  broken-up  constitution.  It  is  in  fact  found 
rarely  in  the  younff  and  visorous ;  but  almost 
always  in  those  who  have  drunk  hard,  or  lived 
hard,  and  especially  have  been  exposed  to  much 
labour  in  hot  climates,  or  have  suffered  under 
repeated  attacks  of  quartans  or  other  chronic 
intermittents. 

The  art  of  medicine  can  here  do  but  httle  ; 
and  we  have  too  often  to  witness  the  picture, 
drawn  so  feelingly  of  the  Athenians  during  the 
plague  :— 

" Defessa  jacebant 

Corpora;  mussabat tacito ManiciNA  timore."* 

It  is  only  in  an  early  stage  of  this  disease,  if 
happily  we  should  be  so  soon  consulted,  that 
mercury  has  any  chance  of  being  successful ; 
and  it  should  be  given  rather  as  an  alterant  in 
small  doses  pertinaciously  followed  up,  than  in 
large  proportions  so  as  to  excite  a  ptyllism ;  for 
we  have  nere  no  strength  to  draw  upon  with- 
out injury.  "  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Baillie,  "  that 
many  practitioners  of  the  present  day  have  erred 
in  administering  mercury  too  long,  and  in  too 
liberal  doses.  When  mercury  is  carried  beyond 
the  point  that  is  necessary,  it  often  injures  the 
constitution  by  weakening  it,  and  rendering  the 
nervous  system  very  irritable.*'  In  some  cases, 
smair  doses  of  calomel  in  combination  with 
eonium  have  been  serviceable ;  and  I  have  cer- 
tainly found  benefit  from  covering  the  hypo- 
chondriac region  with  a  large  plaster  of  the  em- 
plastruip  hydrargyri  cum  ammoniaco.  For  the 
rest  the  patient  must  be  put  upon  a  general 
tonic  plan  :  his  diet  should  be  generous  without 
being  highly  stimulant ;  he  should  use  such 
kind  of  exercise  and  in  such  proportion  as  best 
agrees  vrith  him ;  and  the  chalybeate  springs, 
corrected  as  those  of  Cheltenham  by  neutral 
nits,  form  the  best  mineral  invigorant  to  which 
ho  can  have  recourse.  Possiblv,  in  this  malady 
also,  the  diluted  aqua  regia  bath  may  be  of  ser- 
vice, employed  as  recommended  under  the  last 
•pecies.t 

[In  that  state  of  the  liver  which  produces 

♦  Lucr.  De  Rer.  Nat.,  vi.,  1176. 

t  The  Ballston  and  Saratoga  mineral  waters  of 
the  state  of  New-York  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  medical  qualities,  in  several  of  the  forms 
of  jaundice  or  biUarv  obstruction,  provided  that 
feneral  irritation  and  local  inflammation  be  first 
judiciously  remedied.  Dr.  Francis  states  that  the 
sulphurous  waters  of  the  Avon  spring,  in  Living- 
ston county,  New-York,  are  extremely  useful  in 
liks  cases,  particularly  where  the  tone  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  is  impaired.— See  his  OUervatimu 
on  Ike  Jdineral  Waters  of  Avon,  in  the  United  States 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  1,  New^ork,  1834. 
The  waters  of  the  yellow  and  wmte  sulphur 


jaundice  towards  the  end  of  intermittent  fevers, 
mercurv  is  the  best  and  only  remedy  ;  and 
calomel,  in  small  doses,  is  the  form  under 
which  it  is  the  most  efficient.  When  jaundice 
arises  from  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Uver,  general  bloodletting,  or  (if  the  patient's 
reduced  state  prohibit  it)  local  bleeding,  by  the 
appUcation  of  leeches,  or  cupping-glasses,  to  the 
right  hypochondrium,  will  be  proper  ;  after- 
ward, mercurial  and  iodine  frictions  are  indi- 
cated.] 


SPECIES  V. 

ICTERUS  INFANTUM. 

YELLOW  OUM.    JAUNDICE  OF 
INFANTS. 

THE  COXTBSE  OF  THE  BILE  OBSTRUCTEO  BT  VfS- 
CIO  MECONIUM  ;  WITHOUT  PAIN  OR  DTSPEPST  ; 
EASILY  BEMOVBO  BY  PURGATIVES. 

This  is  the  mildest  form  under  which  jaun- 
dice makes  its  appearance,  and  that  which  is 
carried  off  with  least  trouble.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  only  symptoms  are  the  pathognomonic 
colour,  and  a  degree  of  languor  and  drowsiness 
beyond  what  is  common  to  infants  on  birth  or 
shortly  after. 

A  yellow  hue,  however,  on  the  surface  of 
infants,  is  not  necessarily  a  symptom  of  jaundice, 
properly  so  called ;  for  Lentin,*  Cullen,  and 
many  others  have  well  observed,  that  such  a 
discoloration  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar yellowness  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  un- 
connected with  bile  {Muller  Origine  Icteric 
Jen.,  1788) ;  analogous  to  the  golden  teint 
which  we  so  frequently  find  diffusing  itself  over 
the  surface  of  a  contusion,  when  the  finer  and 
more  limpid  parts  of  the  effused  fluid  have  been 
carried  off,  and  the  coloarin^  matter  of  the 
serum  that  still  remains  behind  is  hereby  become 
more  concentrated :  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
more  at  large  when  treating  of  this  affection 
under  the  name  of  Aurigo,  constituting  the 
fifth  species  of  the  genus  epichrosis.I 

A  dose  of  castor-oil,   or   any  other   active 


springs  of  Virginia  are  highly  beneficial  to  inva- 
lids suffering  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  tha  sequelie 
of  protracted  intermittent  fever,  &c.,  ain  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  mercury  has  been  prescribed 
to  excess  for  disorders  of  this  dnaracter. — See 
Bell  on  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,  pp.  436, 7.— D. 

*  See  Baumc's  Description  ae  I'lctere  des 
nouveaux  n^s,  &c.,  Nimes,  1788.  Cull.  Synops. 
Nosol.,  Gen.  xci.,  5,  note. 

t  CI.  vi.,  Ord.  iii.,  Gen.  x.  This  view  coincides 
with  that  taken  by  Andral :  sometimes,  he  says, 
the  icteric  teint  of  the  skin  seems  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  its  texture.  Such 
appears  especially  to  be  the  nature  of  the  icterus 
of  newborn  infants,  in  whom  the  red  hue  of  the 
skin  may  be  seen  £[radually  to  chan^  into  a  yel- 
low teint,  which,  m  its  turn,  is  eftaced,  and  re- 
placed by  the  natural  complexion.  In  the  livers 
of  such  children,  no  constant  lesion  has  been  no- 
ticed that  would  account  for  the  jaundice.  This 
or;^n  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  seen  gorged 
with  blood ;  but  it  is  quite  as  freauently  found  in 
this  state,  yet  uncombined  witn  icterus.— Seo 
Andral  Anat.  Pathol.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  616. 
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ji'jfgativ*^,  will  generally  be  suflicit^nt  to  rem«ve 
the  obetfiK'tioiit  which  in  almost  &\^Ty  mnt^nc^ 
pTOccpdo  from  inecoti'mm  more  Lhan  ordinarily 
tentici«iyi,  and  conteqtjently  will  carry  off  the 
dt««iiee>.  But  freqtjently  the  mouth  of  the  ^uc* 
lut  Ghol4Mloehna  coiuiniinis  is  no  complutelj  in- 
^reied  with  this  viscicf  matter  that  purgAtivea 
we  insufficieiiC ;  and,  in  thii  cJist,  an  emetic 
should  be  giverii  end  io  a  few  dayi  n?pfiat«d,  if 
necnwiry. 

tlcterui  being  veldom  a  diaeaae  effaentially 
mortal,  and  onlj  h«VLii^,  in  gpnernl^  a  fatal  ter- 
Diitiatinn  nvhen  combtned  with  eame  aerioua 
otg«mc  diseafic*^  a  distinction  «houId  he  made 
between  persona  dving  with  janndice,  and  Uiosfj 
dying  from  it  ;  a  iiittniction  fir«t  made  by  the 
celebrated  Mi  PortaL 

Th«^  bodies  of  jctericill  subjects  n«itally  pre* 
aetil  the  wme  morbid  colour  wliich  they  eihih- 
iled  in  life.  However,  accarding  to  M.  Portal, 
th<i  intensity  of  the  colour  i»  ftometimei  ditain- 
iahod  ]  white  aome  hodicSt  which  never  showed 
any  marks  of  jautdice  orCTiously  to  dcftth, 
afterward  turn  of  a  v^ry  ucep  yellow,  A  ten- 
dency lo  anasarca  ia  generally  noticed,  atMl, 
when  incinona  are  made  in  the  celttilar  m^m- 
bratie,  a  good  deal  of  aenun,  which  is  of  a 
mon^  or  less  yellow  hue.  flows  out.  WTiateTer 
fluid  is  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
in  the  cheat,  or  abdomen*  is  likewise  either  of 
that  colour,  or  reddish  In  abort*  every  texture, 
and  even  the  moftt  compact  parts,  present  a 
yellow  tbige ;  as  the  fat,  the  muftcles  (which 
with  othei  organs  are  softened),  the  membranes, 
especially  the  serous  ones  ;  the  lining  of  the 
arterial  system  ;  the  tendons  ;  the  earlllages  ; 
the  periosteum  ;  and  the  very  bones. 

According  to  Morgsgni,  the  lungs,  heart, 
liver,  spletn,  and  kidneys  are  softened,  their 
texture  containing  a  limpid  yellow  or  reddish 
dmd.  Most  of  me  secretions  partake  of  the 
tame  tinge. 

No  part,  however,  ia  more  frequently  a0ected 
in  jaundici^d  subiects  than  the  liver,  ijotne- 
times  dii^scct ion  demon sLraies  it  \o  \tt  either  in 
A  stale  of  clironic  inflsiiniialion,*  or  of  fkret^r- 
natemljolome  or  anjallness,  or  converted  into 
B  fatty  flatter  resembling  tallow.  Absccaa^s, 
ulceration,  l||liary  concrelioiac  itrithin  its  sub- 
stance, and  numerous  cloae  adhesions  of  it  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  are  likewise  occasionally 
discoverf-d  after  death. t 

The  fftatc  in  which  the  gall-bladder  Ls  fotind 

*  In  janndice,  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
llTOr,  in  wi  obacnrc  form^  and  dflen  of  smalt  ei- 
lent,  may  be  auapectod,  when  the  diseane  is  al- 
londM  with  pain,  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
thi  liv«r,  tiiotifti  without  fevisr,  on  any  aymptotna 
of  ictiTt  inAammstion.  The  caasi  of  mote  da* 
ekldd  inflammation  of  the  liv«r  ara  alleged  by  Dr. 
Aberrrombte  to  be  attended  wi!h  jaundice  only 
when  the  inflammntion  is  seated  chiefly  on  or  near 
tta  concave  furface,— On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 

t  Dr.  Stokea  (Limdm  Mtd,  md  Bwg.  /ovnui/, 
Jtf«rcA,  1834)  haa  a«m  an  tnftanee  m  jaundice 
ari«Ln|  from  an  anourism  of  the  hepatic  artejy, 
and  ilBo  menttooa  tlie  accumutatiun  of  fecal  mat- 


la  eitrenKdy  diversiged  ;  tery  often  tt  r«itlg|» 

calculi,  of  Which  there  may  be  only  one  or  matiy 
llie  single  one  is  occasionally  very  l«tge ;  the 
RUtneroua  ones,  someiimes  tm^ounting  to  btn^ 
dredi,  are  usually  of  diininutive  sine.*  At  tta 
same  time,  the  gaJl-bladdcr  may  contaaa  m 
bile  J  or  be  prodigiously  distended  with  iL  Tw 
Swieten  speaks  of  a  case,  in  which  the  gaB* 
bladder  reached  from  the  liver  to  the  crista  c^ 
the  ileum,  and  had  more  than  a  pmt  of  faile  b 
it.  In  some  casfcs  this  fluid  has  been  found 
riictd,  a)mo»i  blacky  and  to  contain  gntty  ptr- 
lietea  like  sand.  Dr.  Boatock  {Bright 9  Rffmu, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1827)  has  given  tlie  atiaJymis  of  th« 
fluid  of  the  gall-bladdi^r  in  a  eaae  ef  pretncte<l 
jaundice,  accompanying  tubenmlar  liver  *ml 
dropHY.  It  had  an  orange  colour  and  thin  ceth 
sistence  ;  the  atmnal  matter  in  rt  wa«  almoat 
entirely  albumen,  with  a  little  colouring  mall«r 
different  from  that  of  \k\p  bde  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
contained  none  of  the  usual  biliary  prtncipltt 
in  pairticular  cxamples,^  the  gall-bladder  eibikti 
traces  of  the  effects  of  infl animation,  its  ettatt^ 
being  thickened  and  indumted-  In  One  inattnoe 
Bonnet  {Dt  Ict^&^  obs  13)  fotind  excrwicfticw 
within  its  cavity,  Sometimea  the  gall*hhuftifi 
is  adherent  lo  ihe  neighbouring  organs.  In  onr 
patient  who  died  with  jaundice,  the  gall-bUcldrr 
and  cystic  duct  were  altogether  wmtiug.— 
(Bottf^fWe,  Ih  tkrert,  4to.t  P«fi»,  ISH) 

At  various  points  of  their  courae,  the  hep&ljc, 
cystic,  and  common  biliary  ducts  frequently  eoi^ 
tain  calculi  of  different  sizes.  When  theaecOO* 
cretiuns  lodge  either  in  the  hepatic  or  common 
duct,  they  comptetcly  block  it  up ;  and  beoop 
It  IS  often  found  considerably  ddited  aboirtf  tha 
obBtruction,  and  containing  a  Urgv  quantity  «f 
bile  ;  a  circcim^t^nce  that  doea  not  occur  whec 
the  foreign  body  lodgea  in  the  cystic*  doct. 
Sometimes  these  several  canals  are^  *o  con- 
tmcted,  that  a  small  probe  cannot  be  tiiircHtu- 
ced  into  tbeha.  Stoll  met  with  the  common 
duct  in  what  he  calls  a  cartiln^inoiin  Jtimi' 
Cabrolius  has  recorded  a  cu»c  of  jstmihrr,  m 
which  there  was  a  malformation  of  the  commoti 
duct,  ite  end  towards  the  liter  being  very  widi», 
and  its  cominunication  with  tlie  bownlv  nn  tnit 
nute  as  the  eitremity  of  a  captllary  vesaeL  The 
bilmry  ducts  are  often  toimtSi  compressed,  aod 
evt*n  more  or  less  obti  tern  ted  by  various  kinda 
of  tumours  fbrmi^l  in  their  vicinity.  A  nUMl 
remarkable  enlargement  of  the  bili:iFv  dn^t*  m 
consequence  of  the  pi^aavf^  of  i  »* 
creas  on  the  common  duct,  li  reci  i  jr 

Todd.  After  death,  more  than  a  qii-iU  *>[  i^Jn 
was  found  in  them.  The  patient's  fjtcf'  is  n-]** 
reaented  to  have  been  quite  of  an  or ,  t 


ter  in  tbe  intestines  as  another  cau*r 
plaint,— D. 

*  Calcuh  m  the  biliarr  ducta  are  not  ttnfrrtiitent 
causes  of  jaundice.  '*  T^beir  mere  prewrnte  m  ibf 
gall-bladder  does  not  usually  seem  to  prt^duer 
either  local  or  feneral  incnnvpnience.  CHit  of 
nineteen  mstances  of  hi'-  -  '  li,  which  oc- 
curred to  Morgagni,  be-.  ■  V^alsaha,  in 
post-mortem  eiaminatuf.  r  had  axpiift> 
OTKPd  jaundice,"— Dr.  Bun  St  r  iu  C>it!c>i>.  of  Pract 
Med.  Aifk  Arulral,  Pr/^cis  d'AnnU  Fathol,  tom. 
tl.,  p.  OH. 
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-^Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  i.,  p.  325.) 
Dr.  EUiotson  itates,  that  jaundice  has  arisen 
Irom  tfce  lodgment  of  a  lumbricus  in  the  dact 
of  the  iyer  {Med.  Gax.  for  1832-3,  p.  488) ; 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  opinion  entertained 
bj  Andral  and  CroTeilhier,  that  worms  only 
pass  into  this  situation  after  the  patient^s  de- 
cease, would  appear  to  be  incorrect. 

When  the  common  du^ t  is  rendered  com- 
pletely impervious  by  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus, 
and  yet  no  jaundice  takes  p&ce  (a  fact  that  has 
sometimes  been  noticed),  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  biliary  duct  has  been  sug- 
sested  as  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance. 
This  preternatural  arrangement  is  even  admit- 
ted as  possible,  both  by  Morgagni  and  PorUl, 
whose  statements  rest  upon  several  cases  in 
which  it  bad  been  traced. 

In  some  individuals  who  had  been  free  drink- 
ers, and  died  with  jaundice,  Stoll  found  the 
pylorus  contracted,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stomach  hard  and  almost  cartilaginous. — 
{Ratio  Medenii,  pars  tert.) 

Sometimes  the  duodenum  around  the  termi- 
nation of  the  common  duct  has  been  found 
scirrhous  and  ulcerated.  Dr.  Marsh  has  re- 
lated several  instances,  proving  that  jaundice 
may  arise  from  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  whereby 
the  mouth  of  the  common  duct  was  obstructed. 
— (DitMtn  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.) 

Dissections  prove  that  the  compression  of  the 
biliary  passages  may  be  the  result  of  disease 
and  enlarffement  of  the  pancreas  or  spleen.  A 
case  of  black  jaundice  is  recorded  by  Zacutus 
Lositanus,  as  having  taken  place  in  a  person  in 
whom  the  spleen  was  entirely  wanting. 

Sometimes  the  vena  ports  has  been  observed 
to  be  very  considerably  enlarged,  not  merely  in 
its  trunk,  but  its  ramifications.  Any  cause  pro- 
dncing  an  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  this 
V— lel  may  give  rise  to  a  species  of  jaundice 
veiy  difficult  of  cure.  In  one  subject  which 
was  opened  by  M.  Honors,  the  vena  porte  was 
almost  impervious  in  consequence  of  a  tumour 
formed  in  its  parietes.  The  patient  had  been 
afflicted  with  jaundice,  and  the  stomach  was 
cancerous. — {Archh.  Gin.  de  Mid.,  Septembre, 
I8S3.) 

Among  other  causes  of  jaundice,  dissection, 
aa  well  as  clinical  experience  proves,  that  col- 
laetions  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  abscesses 
of  the  liver,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
In  a  woman  whom  the  editor  opened  some  time 
ago  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pincxard,  and  whose 
g^-bladder  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  there 
were  abscesses  occupying  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  interior  of  the  liver. 

Jumdice  is  not  an  unconmion  attendant  also 
on  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
When  connected  with  those  of  the  heart,  it 
probably  arises  from  the  impeded  return  of  the 
blood  fifom  the  liver. — {Abercrombie^s  Path,  and 
PrmU,  ResearcMes  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
6Le.f  p.  899,  ed.  S.) 

Thoogfa  the  above  account  corresponds  to 
what  ia  commonly  established  by  dissection,  it 
a  enrioaa  that  sometimes  all  the  foregoing  mor- 
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bid  changes  exist  unaccompanied  by  tlie  slight- 
est degree  of  jaundice.  And  sometimes  jaundice 
prevaus  in  subjects  in  whom  no  organic  disease 
whatever  can  be  traced  after  death.  Here  Hoff- 
mann and  Morgagni  have  recourse  to  the  sus 
picion  of  spasm  of  the  biliary  ducts,  which  an^ 
supposed  to  become  relaxed  after  death.] 


GENUS  II. 

M  E  L  iE  N  A. 

MELENA. 

THX  COLOUm  OP  THE  EYES  AND  SKIN  TEl^ 
LOW-OBEEN,  PULIOINOUS,  LEADEN,  OR  LIVID  ; 
THE  DEJECTIONS  DARK-COLOURED,  GRUMOOS, 
PITCHV,  OR  CONSISTING  OP  BLOOD  ;  BILE  AND 
THE  INTESTINAL  SECRETIONS  MORE  OR  LESS 
ALTERED  ;  ANXIETY  ;  DEPRESSION  OP  SPIRITS.* 

This  is  the  Melnna,  or  MfXo/ya  vviQcof  of  the 
Greeks:  a  name  given  to  it  by  Hippocrates, 
who  has  been  followed  up  by  the  Latin  writers ; 
anoon^  whom,  with  a  mere  translation  of  the 
term,  it  is  called  morbus  niger,  or  the  Black- 
disease,  whence  the  name  of  black- jaundice. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  under  this  disease  is 
always  dark,  but  differs  considerably  in  its 
shades,  and  even  in  its  hue,  in  different  indi- 
viduals.—(Lib.  xiii.,  obs.  23.)  It  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  a  green ;  whence  by  Forestus,  Ra- 
zoux  {Tables  Nosol.,  p.  129),  and  other  writers, 
it  has  been  called  icteritia,  or  icterus  viridis; 
on  which  account,  it  has  of  late  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Green-Jaundice  by  Dr.  BaiUie. 

This  versatilitv  of  colour  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  bile,  under  different  states  of  a  diseased 
Uver  or  its  appendages,  exhibits  very  different 
appearances.  In  respect  to  consistency,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  watery  {Bianchi.  Hist. 
Hep.,  p.  129 ;  Sebez.  Ezercit.  Mid.,  p.  93),  vis- 
cid, or  flaky ;  in  respect  to  colour,  mreeu  {Augen. 
Hor.^  torn,  i.,  lib.  xi.,  ap.  6),  muddy,  pale- white 
{Eph.  Nat.  Cur.,  dec.  i.,  ann.  iv.,  obs.  194 ; 
Cent,  iii.,  ix.,  app.  9),  pitchy-black,  eruginouf 
{Stoll,  Rat.  Med.,  part  i.,  p.  292),  and  versi- 
coloured ;  in  respect  to  internal  properties,  in- 
sipid, salt,  acid,  or  acrid  and  effervescent.  In 
the  disease  before  us  it  is  always  of  a  dark,  and 
often  of  a  black  or  pitchy  hue.  The  stools  are 
dark-coloured,  and  occasionally  almost  black ; 
but  the  urine  is  sometimes  pale,  and  generally 
clear. 

Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  been  doubtful  how 
to  dispose  of  the  genus  meubna.  In  his  Sy- 
nopsis, he  has  omitted  it  altogether :  in  his  First 
Lines  he  has  briefly  noticed  it,  first  under  lu»- 
matemesis,  and  again  under  diarrhcea,  as  though 
melcna  were  a  variety  of  both  these.  But  not 
satisfied  with  this  distribution,  be  afterward  in- 
troduced it  into  his  **  Catalogue  of  Diseases 
omitted,  but  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted"  in  his  Nosology. 

*  The  pale  colour  of  the  evacuations,  fonnerly 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Good  in  his  definition,  is  hers 
omitted,  as  hiconsistent  with  the  etymology  of  the 
terai,  and  the  opinions  generally  entertained  of  the 
natme  of  the  diaaaae.— En. 
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With  tlicse  c»ccBsioiial  dejectjons  of  vimGid 
mnd  pitchy  bil«,  and  somettmes  eTen  without 
themi  there  ia  ilIao  frcqu^titlj  a  dt»cbaj-ge  of 
darki  gr^ijxiQus,  choco  Late-coloured  b]ood|aecom^ 
punim  with  or  pr^cedod  by  a  considorttble  pain 
in  both  hypocbondrift, 

[Our  author  adopted  Hoffmann'^  belief,  tbatf 
in  taelsna,  tb«  liver  and  ipleeo  were  difiea«ed, 
mid  their  bteodyesBelfl  ruptured.  BiH^ectiooB 
da  not  prove  tb«  conslaricy  of  these  eirciim^ 
fllancet.  Dr.  Gheyne  haa  known  two  ifiAUtiees 
in  which  inky  blood  wai  vomited  up,  in  amte- 
quence  of  lonig- continued  8t!a-»i(-kn<*Bs,  where 
no  reason  cxiBted  for  suspecting  tumour ^  ot 
obitnietion  in  ajiy  of  the  fiobd  viscera  of  the 
abdomen ;  facta  proving,  in  hia  opinion ^  ihat 
meli^na  may  depend  aolely  upon  an  excitement 
of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  stomach.  In  the 
mekena  cholaeat  referred  to  a  flow  of  ill-condi- 
tioned  bite,  though  tbit  fluid  may  really  deviate 
vefj  much  from  its  healthy  quabty,  this  nmy 
depend  entirely  on  aome  mod iii cation  of  secre- 
tion quite  unconnected  with  atruotural  diseaie. 
ThuB,  as  Andral  particnlarly  statea^  no  relalion 
can  bo  eatabliBheJ  between  tho«e  alterations  of 
the  liver  which  dissection  reveals*  and  the 
changea  of  the  bik  a*  detected  by  various  teats. 
In  the  great  number  of  diseased  states  of  the 
liver,  attended  with  change  of  structure*  noticed 
by  this  author,  the  bile  in  the  ducts  and  the 
gall-bladder  waa  neither  altered  in  its  quantity 
or  qualities.  While,  in  other  examplesi  where 
anatomy  can  discover  no  trace  of  any  change 
m  the  parenchyma  of  the  liven  the  bile  is  either 
more  abundant  or  more  scanty  than  usual,  or 
of  a  different  quality  from  what  it  is  in  the 
healthy  alate.  **  I  hive,"  says  he,  *'  been  sur- 
prised  at  the  eacrnnoua  quantities  of  bile  dii- 
tending  the  digestive  tube,  where  scarcely  a 
alight  hyperemia  existed  in  this  canal,  and  the 
liver  sepmed  in  no  way  changed'*— -{J Wroi* 
Frici*  iPAtuil.  Pathol,  torn,  ii.,  p.  611)  How- 
ever, in  cases  of  roelisena  chotsea,  the  liver  may 
b«  diietsed,  and  in  the  examples  which  have 
faUen  under  the  editor's  notice,  it  has  generally 
been  ao ;  though  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
subjects  of  them  had  all  been  hard  drinkers.  In 
Dt.  Markland's case,  the  liver  was  smaller  than 
usual,  and  had  a  rough  shrivelled  appearance, 
with  fissures  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Ji 
contained  neither  blood  nor  bile,  and  was  of  a 
natu  ral  consistene  e .  The  «pl  een  contained  I  it  lie 
blood,  but  was  of  the  natural  size  and  appear- 
ance.— ^Se«  Edin,  Med,  Jmm,,  No,  79,  p,  301  j 
In  the  third  case,  recorded  by  Portal  {Mim.  xnr 
la  Nature^  &c.  de  piuxteurx  Maladies^  torn,  ii., 
Paris,  1809),  no  viaceral  disease  was  discovered 
after  death ;  however,  in  two  other  eiamptei 
deseribed  by  htm, "the  liver  and  n>leeii  were 
diseased.  They  were  also  found  ^veased,  as 
well  aa  the  stomach  and  tmaU  inteaunea,  in  a 
case  publtahed  by  Dr.  Chcyne  (Dullin  Hospital 
Eepgrts^  voL  i.,  p,  263),  who  particularly  men- 
tiotia,  Ihat  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
appeared  io  be  destitute  of  blood.  In  a  curious 
eaampl?  of  sixteen  pounds  of  mclvna  found  in 
the  colon  by  Mr.  Geogbegan,  there  were  tu- 
bercles of  the  Uvcr,  and  a  itricCure  of  the  reclMm. 


— {Trms.  of  the  Anoi.  Pkytmam  tf  ittlai^ 

vol  i.,  p,  197,) 

The  above  symptoms  have  bten  AtcunAdif 
dislmguiBhed  by  Hippocrates,  who  in  come* 
quence  hereof  has  noticed  tbe  two  foUowiQf 
species  of  the  disease,  which  J  hav*^  ^.-.^^-.^a  w^jJ 
httle  variation  into  onr  Nosolo^-  s 

as  forming  the  beat  arrangement,  -ts 

beat  View  of  melspn^  that  I  am  acquairuv^i  wok 

1 .  Melena  Cbolffia,  Black  Jaundice, 

Green  Jaundice. 

2.  ^Cruenta.  Black  Vomit* 

SPECIES  L 

^^ELiENA  CHOL^A, 

BLACK  JAUNDICE.    GREEI^  lA  I  il* 

DICE, 

OCCASIONAL  naJECTTOKS  or  DARK  OK  flTtHI 
BILB,  INTKaMIXED  WITH  TUE  raCKS  ;  OnCI- 
SIONAL  VOMITINGS  OP  YELLOWlSH-OBKEJr  ill 
ACtn   COLL(7Vl£3  '     GftEAT     LANCrOK  ,    OrTfS 

VRn-noo  ;  hvpochondkia  fk^e  rsou  ran, 

BUT  TaNoaa  ofow  raaasUKB. 

The  liver  ie  hers  ffsneTally  diaeas^  ift  iu 
structure,  and  a  morbid  deep-coloured  bilc^fni- 
vous,  greenish,  or  fuligmous^  is  secO^otd  tft^ 
stead  of  the  natural  excretion  ;  the  fkaer  fiMMUd 
the  fluid  is  first  absorbed,  and  afterwafd  llhi 
grosser  ;  and  what  remains  become*  still  iDon 
viscid,  more  ^tagnatii,  and  of  a  deeper  hita. 

"  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  teftn,''  ob«i«rvii 
Dr.  Marcard  of  Hanover,  *'  blsck  jauiidice  ts^mm 
nothing  more  ihsn  yellow  jaundice  of  a  mim 
than  usually  deep  die ;  yet  when  the  real  di*> 
ease   exists  to  which  this  mmf  ought  to  ba 


.i.di 


*  Dr.  Gotdie  has  taken  some  pains  to  lacefUtQ 
precisely  what  is  said  abotil  HtAdf»4  V9mm  » 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  Hippocrate-  *  ^  '-^  ntv 
licea,  as  a  remarkable  circumstan^.  .  i> 

cient  description  contains  not  a  w-  .r.^^ 

the  blick  discharges  by  stool,  w1  r» 

and  the  nuK^erna  mentfon  as  chaj 
laena.    Dr.  Gcldie  states,  tbat  oirr  fur  .  xh 

dently  mistaken  in  suiijTOsing'  the  two  kih.i-k  *,  ibs- 
Isna  chola^a  and  ineliEiia  cruenia,  to  hnvc  thiii 
derivation  from  Hippucr-*--  •  '  ^'  '  ■  "  ^  i^ 
prove  of  Dr,  Good's  gf  i  iii 

the  former  editions,  sk  "j 

the  dark  hue  of  the  ski s 

charge  from  the  alimi  .if 

certamly  prefers  Dr.  i*" 

runs  tbuB  :—**  We  meari,  tiiereiwro,  by    __^ 

the  occurrence,  as  a  ry^^ttam,  in  anv  diseaM,  at 
very  dark^joloured,  gnimoos,  pitcbr  -'^  -  '  Itv 
fetid  evacuation*  by  stool,  coinmon  i  !  h 

sanguineous  Tomitmg ;  or,  we  uw  f .  •  r At 

nami  nf  a  dwrrtfr,  in  which  wuck  ftaniti/ititi,  wUfc 
or  wnhout  vomiting  of  blood,  vimMfOuie  ikt  ekame- 
terutic  gymptmn.  In  these  two  fttJtsi's  sjjthrt|» 
speak  01  iiiimptfrrHtttk  and  k^opatkir  '■ni 

even  where  the  latter  phrase  ia  \s  i 

priety  employed,  the  hemorrh--'  iy 

Ejc  tmced  to  some  const! 1 1 1  n o '  n  \ 

organic  disease^  as  its  pninriT  v- 

ciop.  of  Fract.  Me#i.,  nrt.  M»:t.r  \  ^  c- 

lion  perhaps  may  be  made  io  I*r  i  \\i* 

tjon,  nsmely,  that  ihe  (^*ichnrpr,  \\... .-.  . . .,  ^i»h, 
l^ne rally  has  nu  smell  and  his*  not  thai  hifhly 
letid  quvtlity  whu:h  he  has)  speci&id. — £&, 
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fimited,  no  pnctitioner,  who  closely  examines 
the  very  daA  colour  of  the  skin  and  of  the  de- 
fiozions,  and  especially  the  danger  that  accom- 
panies it,  can  avoid  concluding  that  it  has  some- 
thing peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  cannot  be 
merely  an  intense  degree  of  yellow  jaundice. 
It  is  highly  probable,"  he  continues,  **  that  a 
part  of  the  aark  colour  may  depend  upon  the 
hue  of  the  bile  itself  in  a  state  of  morbid  se- 
cretion ;  but,  along  with  this,  there  is  also  a 
very  ffreat  structural  decay  in  the  biliary  organs 
as  well ;  a  decay  which  gives  the  chief  charac- 
ter to  the  disease ;  prevents  so  frequently  all 
beneficial  effects  from  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment; and  conseouently  renders  the  disease 
so  often  fatal. *^ — {ided.  Verntehe,  dec.,  Leipsic, 
8vo.,  1779.) 

The  green  jaundice  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  young  persons,  but  far  oftene^in  the  middle 
and  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  In  men  it 
occurs  more  frequently  than  in  women,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of 
tfaieir  constitution,  as  more  exposed  to  all  weath- 
ers and  all  climates ;  and  appears  to  be  less 
connected  with  intemperance  than  the  yellow 
jaundice ;  and  less  disposed  to  terminate  in  ab- 
dominal dropsy. 

In  many  instances,  the  hardness  and  enlar^ 
ment  of  the  liver  extend  through  its  entire 
•Imcture,  but  are  perhaps  more  frequently  con- 
fined to  soime  particular  part  of  it.  Upon  pres- 
sing the  re^on  of  the  liver,  the  patient  is  com- 
monly sensible  of  some  degree  of  tenderness, 
but  otherwise  he  feels  no  pain  whatever,  though 
he  has  the  same  distressing  itching  of  the  sun 
which  I  have  already  noticed  in  yellow  jaun- 
dice ;  and  sometimes  a  troublesome  sensation 
9f  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet. 

The  puke,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  con- 
tinues **  natural,  both  with  respect  to  strength 
and  frequency,  unless  some  circumstance  may 
have  occurred  to  irritate  the  constitution  for 
the  time."  In  the  more  striking  cases,  how- 
ever, that  have  occurred  to  myself,  the  pulse 
haa  been  peculiarly  slow,  in  some  instances  not 
mounting  at  any  time  to  more  than  fifty  beats 
ID  m  minute,  and  occasionally  to  not  more  than 
thirty.  The  stools  are  generally  pale ;  but, 
from  some  irregular  excitement  of  the  liver, 
appear  sometimes  tinged  with  bile  of  a  pecu- 
liany  dark  and  pitchy  hue  ;  a  part  of  which, 
from  its  overflow,  rushes  into  the  stomach,  and 
is  discharged  by  the  mouth.  The  urine  is 
deeply  loJMed  with  the  same,  and  tinges  the 
Unen  of  a  dark  tawny  hue  ;  it  flows  freely,  and 
sometimes  deposites  a  pinky  sediment. 

The  appetite  varies,  not  only  in  different  per- 
eons,  but  even  in  the  same.  Some  patients  eat 
with  a  pretty  good  habitual  inclination.  In 
others,  tne  stomach  is  extremely  capricious ;  at 
•ne  time  without  any  desire  for  food  of  any  khid, 
at  another  only  relishing  particular  kinds  ;  and, 
periiaps,  a  few  days  afurward,  evincing  a  gen- 
eial  taste  for  whatever  is  introduced  upon  the 
table.  # 

In  the  preceding  species,  jaundice  is  not  a 
'danf^erous  disease,  except  where  the  substance 
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of  the  liver  is  very  generally  affected,  so  as  to 
make  an  approach  to  the  species  before  us.  In 
green  jaundice  the  patient  rarely  recovers.  The 
proves  of  the  disease  is  always  slow,  and  the 
patient  may  hibour  under-it  for  three,  four,  five, 
or  even  seven  years.  I  have  lately  lost  a  pa- 
tient, who  had  suffered  under  it  for  this  last 
term  of  time,  and  was  not  more  than  forty-two 
at  his  death.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  of  regular  habits,  who  nad  seen  hard  ser- 
vice, and  been  severely  tried  by  a  change  of 
climates. 

Contrary  to  what  occurs  in  all  the  modes  of 
yellow  jaundice,  the  morbid  hue  is  here  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  system  that  it  never  quits 
it.  If  the  patient  recover,  it  may  become  a  few 
shades  lighter,  but  it  never  leaves  his  person 
altogether,  and  is  always  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance. 

When  the  pulse  has  been  very  slow,  I  have 
commonly  found  it  connected  with  some  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  and  particularly  apoplectic  or 
epileptic  fits. 

As  there  is  much  obscurity  in  this  disease, 
its  medical  treatment  is  indecisive.  Mercurial 
preparations,  which  so  often  aid  us  in  the  first 
species,  are  rarely  of  service  in  the  present. 
Dr.  Baillie  thinks  he  has  found  neutral  salts, 
taken  daily  as  an  aperient,  of  palliative  use  j 
but  of  a  radical  cure  he  seems  altogether  to  de- 
spair. It  has  appeared  to  me,  that,  though  mer- 
cury fails  when  employed  alone,  combined  with 
antimonials,  it  is  often  highly  beneficisl ;  and 
of  all  preparations  of  this  kind,  I  have  by  far 
preferred  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  union 
with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
with  a  warm  stimulant  of^  gum-resin.  I  have 
also  found  unqijestionable  l&nefit  from  a  union 
of  alkalis  and  bitter  tonics,  particularly  the 
liquor  potass»  with  infusion  of  columbo.  The 
aqua  regia  bath  is  another  tonic  well  worth  try- 
ing. I  think  I  have  found  it  serviceable,  but 
have  not  yet  employed  it  on  a  scale  that  ena- 
bles me  to  speak  peremptorily.  Here  also,  as 
in  spasmodic  jaundice,  the  counter-irritation  of 
the  tartar-emetic  ointment  has  occasionally 
proved  highly  beneficial.  [A  medicine,  now 
found  to  l^  highly  worthy  of  trial  in  melvna,  is 
the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Adair  (Medical  Facts  and  (Ms.,  vol.  iv.),  as 
will  be  further  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  next 
section.] 

SPECIES  II. 

MEL^NA  CRUENTA. 

BLAC^  VOMIT. 

OCCASIONAL  VOMITINGS  AND  DEJECTIONS  OF  ORU- 
MOUS  BLOOD,  INTERMIXED  WITH  DABK-COL- 
OUBBD  BILE  ;  PUNGENT,  TENSIVE  PAIN  IN 
BOTH  HTPOCHONDBIA  ;  COMPBESSIVE  PAIN  AT 
THE   PIT   OP  THE    STOMACH,   AND   FAINTING. 

In  this  species,  the  organs  subservient  to  the 
formation  of  bile  are  ^nerally  in  a  more  de- 
cayed condition  than  m  the  preceding :  and  it 
may  hence  be  contemplated  as  a  disease  com- 
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pound (?c)  of  irielwija  chdaa  and  KsmBleEDetia 
a/oTiiett,  or  p&asivc^  hemorrhage  from  the  vessek 
of  Ihe  iivcFj  Bpleen^  or  both  ;  sotnetimes  from 
thpse  of  the  stoma^eh. 

Little  a«  we  know  of  the  eiact  part  per- 
forin pd  in  the  animal  economy  by  theAe  organs, 
we  *ec  enough  to  convince  us,  that  ihe  func- 
tion* of  Ihe  Ixvei  and  of  the  spleen  are  iati- 
m&tety  connecti?d  ;  the  blood  in  both  Jn  highly 
carbonated^  as  even  the  naturnl  colour  auffi* 
cienllj  indicates  ^  and  the  cloaeal  alhance  sub- 
sists  between  them.  On  which  account  Hip- 
pocrates calls  the  spleen  the  U/tj  and  Aristotle 
the  hasiurd  liver.  It  is  a  «in|^lBr  property  of 
the  blood  of  the  spleen,  that,  liKe  tlie  catamenj!il 
difleharee»  it  does  not  coagulate. 

Dr.  Home  took  a  like  vievr  of  thii  diseaao ; 
and  affirmed  it  to  be  produced,  not  by  a  mere 
effusion  of  bile  of  a  darker  coLoufi  13  Jn  blaek 
or  yellow  jaundtce,  but  by  an  effusion  of  blo«d 
also,  which,  however,  he  imagined  to  proceed 
fwm.  the  mesoraic  veins.  He  relalcs  three 
cases,  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  ear- 
ned off  by  a  critical  discharge ;  the  first  by  a 
ditrrhcea/ and  the  other  two  by  en  efflux  of 
aweat  ind  thick  urine. 

(The  preceding  observations  require  some 
comment.  The  doctrine,  that  the  di^eiuie  i&  in- 
variably connected  with  a  morbid  change  of  the 
liver  aod  splecti,  has  been  already  refuted  by  a 
Teference  to  diascctions  perfonned  by  M.  Por- 
tal and  Dr.  MarktanJ.  The  byplheaia  also  of 
ruptured  vessels  in  the»e  organ  a  being  the  source 
of  the  blood  in  the  intestinal  canal,  is  ver]r  re- 
pugi:iaiJt  both  to  the  plain  truths  of  anatomy,  and 
to  the  facts  discloaed  in  the  dissection  of  per- 
«ona  carried  off  bf  the  complaint.  According 
t^  PortaU  three  kinds  of  matter  are  vomited 
up  in  melena ;  blood  not  ch^faged  {  blood  ao 
changed  as  not  to  be  recognta^ ;  and  bile, 
which  may  also  be  of  a  deep  blaek  colour. — 
{Mlm.  4urla  Nuivre  dctfluMieurx  Maladaa^  Svo,, 
Paris,  1808.)  When  the  siook  are  inodoro^St 
and  present  a  yellow  colour  on  being  diluted 
with  water,  Br^  Brooks  seta  down  the  caae  as  a 
bilious  meleuna,  m  opposition  to  the  sanguine- 
ous.-— {Trans,  of  Amioc.  Phi/siciana  of  Ireland, 
vol  I,  p,  148.)  Anciently  tKe  hver  was  fancied 
to  accrete  a  yellow,  and  the  spleen  a  black, 
bile ',  and  the  ink^  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
Yomited  up^  or  ditcharged  by  stool,  was  sup- 
posed 10  pass  from  the  spleen  into  the  stomach 
through  the  vssa  brevia.  Eh-.  Home  and  M. 
Portal,  however,  have  proved,  that  the  black 
matter  may  transude  from  the  minute  arteries 
of  the  inner  surface  of  ihe  stomach  and  irites- 
tifiea ;  and  that  it  frequently  is  nothing  more 
than  blood  ahered  from' its  natural  appearance 
by  some  peculiar  adion  of  the  vessels,] 

Dr.  Bail  lie  haa,  in  a  few  cases,  found  this 
cocoa-like  fluid  thrown  up  in  great  abundance, 
where  the  stomach  alone  has  seemed  to  him  to 
have  bepn  solely  affected,  and  the  liver  to  have 
been  apparently  nnconnected  with  it,  though  he 
idmiu  Uie  concurrent  action  of  both  viscera  in ' 
Othir  cues.  Butp  in  these  special  mstancea^ 
iiftra  has  bean  a  peculiar  obscurity  m  uncer* 
.ainty,  wfaieh  is  sufficient  to  lastif^  us  in  not 
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placingrnuch  reliance  updn  Ihero.  In  ce 
cases.  Dr.  Bat  Hie  lells  \w,  the  patiento  were  m 
aome  months  restored  to  tolerable  health  ;  and 
here  it  is  di/Qcult  to  speak  with  precision  m  t<i 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  one  ca»Pv  til'' 
distinguished  nractitjoner  tells  us,  the  stomuii 
was  eJEamineJ  after  death  ;  it  appeared  veiy 
capacious  ;  but  no  structural  disease,  ''  so  r^t 
^a  us.  ftacoLLCcTa,"  was  found  either  m  tic 
stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen* — {Lutam 
and  ObseTvations  cm  Medi€in£,  F^/Asfainut,  8t»  , 
1835, 

Intemperance,  but  especially  habitasj  dnm* 
drinking,  is  the  common  cause.  BqsuIcs  tbt 
symptoms  noticed  in  the  deSnition,  it  may  bf 
observed,  that  the  countenance  is  chlorotic,  and 
usually  full  of  anjciety  ;  the  pulse  is  quick  vd 
feeble ;  the  skin  hot  and  irf  -  the  etnmgth 
greatly  impalAd. 

As  a  symptom,  this  disease  is  tr-*  -  '  ^n 
aerereattackB  of  dysentery;  bytnn'  t 

in  those  of  yellow  fever,*  and  espci  .  i- 

rieiy  or  stage  of  it  which  by  some  WTiMrrs  Im 
been  dtstioguished,  though  perhapa  unnecvvsi' 
rily,  by  the  name  of  Bulam  fever.  In  this  cti* 
the  blsck  matter  ia  often  formed  in  a  few  hQm% 
and  at  once  thrown  in  great  abuT»da;»ee  fttm 
the  stomach  before  it  has  had  time  tO  b*  tb^ 
EOrbed  and  enter  into  the  circulation^  so  s#  tO 
produce  the  true  atrabilious  tmge  upon  the  skia, 
which  distinguishes  the  idiopathic  malsdy 

In  the  case  described  by  Dr,  Markland,  Uii* 
whole  line  of  the  inteaiinal  canal,  in  its  viUem 
coat,  appears,  on  dissection,  to  have  been  mota 
or  less  gangrenous  i  and  half  a  pint  of  biick 
grumous  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The 
liver,  as  already  noticed,  was  f)f  s  pale  broirti 
colour,  smaller  than  usual,  with  a  shnveyedlb> 
sured  surface,  without  either  blood  or  bile 

In  ao  worn  out  and  exhausted  a  state  of  tbf 
affected  organs,  or  perhaps  of  Uie  tonstitnticni 

generally t  as  this  disease  indicates,  little  b«M>* 
t  is  to  be  expected  from  medical  treatmam. 
Our  first  duty,  however,  is  to  clear  the  impeded 
passages  of  the  pumous  matter  that  obatnid* 
thetti;  and  our  next,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  a  fresh  flow  of  it.     For  the  fomair. 


*  Black  vomit  hss  been  repeatedly  otiafrrv^it  li) 
American  practitioners,  as  occurring  in  yeilosvi^ 
ver  aa  it  has  prevailed  al  dilTerent  aeasons,  and  m 
various  parts  of  the  Cnit^  States.  Dr,  Coihtcdil 
supposed  it  to  arise  from  causes  cont!*'  t'^<  ^*  'h  ■ 
deranirement  of  the  biliarv  secreln  »  u 

Phil,  trana,  vol.  v.);   but'Dr    Phv^  ,« 

more  jujitly,  from  morbid  p?(nrt  % 

a  secietion  Irom  the  inflamed    ■  v 

ach  and  intestinca  (j'NW'-lV^. 
p.  130)  ■  in  which  opimon  Di.  Ituriuu,  oi  iNf^w -Or- 
leans, coincides. — {Am.  Jowh.  of  Mai 
nu.,  Nov.,  1834.)    Dr  Lyon 
{Ltmd,  Med.  and  PAy*,  Jiinn. 
the  matter  of  blai^k  vtjmit  i^  icti 
Alood,  mid  he  hss  prndim^d  }i  fl. 
to  it,  by  adding  miirsa^ir  !v:ifi 
to  blood,    Dr^  Ho^pirk.  Franr 
others,  have  wilnewpil  (hin  flf*cie»i 
individuals  of  depraved  habits  who  t 


loifty  attacked  with  yellow  f*»ver-     buTiimrMft 
similsr  matter  is  voniiled  in  the  aculis  aliacks  of 
marsh  fevers.— D. 
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gentle  meuis,  whether  in  the  shape  of  purgatiycs  \ 
or  emetics,  or  both,  will  answer  best ;  as  wc  I 
have  a  shattered  fabric  to  work  upon,  and  vio^ 
lence  wiU  only  add  to  its  weakness.     For  the  , 
second  purpose,  the  alkalis  have  very  gener- 
ally been  had  recourse  to,  sometimes  alone,  and 
■ometimes  in  the    form  of  soap;  but  I  have 
rarely  found  them  of  decided  bene6t.    For  these 
I  have  often  substituted  acids,  and  have  pre- 
ferred the  vegetable  to  the  mineral,  particuIarK 
where  the  constitution  has  appeared  to  be  broken 
down  generally  ;  as  the  patient  is  able  to  take 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the   former  than 
of  the  latter,  because  of  the  corrosive  quality 
which  the  latter  possess  ;  and  of  the  vegetobfe 
acids,  the  fermented  or  acetous  have  answered 
better  than  the  native.     Mercurials  seem  to  be 
of  as  little  service  as  in  the  preceding  species  ; 
except  where  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  fresh 
aecnmulation  of  the  morbific  material,  in  which 
case  they  may  be  employed  as  a  purgative.    But 
b^ween  the  paroxysms,  bitter  tonics,   as  co-  | 
.ombo  and  nmarouba,  with  such  gentle  exercise 
as  may  be  engaged  in  without  fatigue.—a  light 
bat  generous  diet,  and  the  use  of  the  Cheltenham 
waters,  are  what  should  chiefly  be  insisted  upon. 
as  best  calculated  to  postpone  the  fatal  issue  j 
[Our  author  conceived  melaena  cruenta  to  be  j 
a  hopeless  case,  and  when  the  liver  and  other  ! 
viscera  are  much  diseased,  the  prognosis  must 
certainly  be  very  unfavourable.     It  is  rather  ex-  i 
Iraordinary,  however,  that  he  should  not  havci 
noticed  the  occasional  efficacy  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.    Besides  the  observations  of  Mr.  Adair  I 
and  other  practitioners  in  its  favour,  two  cases 
of  melsna  cruenta  cured  by  it  are  recorded  by  ' 
Dr.  Brooks,*  and  another  by  Dr.  W.  NichoU.—  I 
(Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  274.)    The  latter  prescribed  | 
it  as  follows  :— S.  01.  terebinth.  3S8  ;  syr.  pa- 
pav.  alb.  3j  ;  aq.  me|^th.  vir.  jj.     This  draught  ' 
was  given  five  or  six  times  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  annexed  clyster  twice : — 6. 
01.  terebinth,  jj ;  mucil.  acac»  ^iss ;    decoct, 
arena  jxii.     Afterward  twenty  drops  of  turpen- 
tine, with  four  black  drops,  were  given  every 
four  hours,  and  five  grams  of  the  blue-pill  at 
night     In  addition  to  the  preceding  authorities 
m  fevour  of  turpentine,  I  may  add  those  of  Dr. 
Cheyne  and  Professor  Elliotson.     The  editor 
has  teen  many  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  great 
prisons,  where  he  ofliciates  as  surgeon ;  and  in 
•ome  mstances  mach  benefit  has  resulted  from 
niomel  combined  with  opium,  blisterinff  the 
ittht  hypochondrium,  and  giving  small   doses 
Of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  (ompoond 
infiiaion  of  roses.] 


GENUS  III. 

CHOLOLITHUS. 

GALL-STONE. 

railt  ABOUT   THS   REGION   OP   TUB  LIVER    CATB- 
HATmO  WITH  PAIN  AT  THE  PIT  OP  THE  STOM- 

♦  Trans,  of  Assoc.  Physicians  of  Ireland,  vol  i. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Brooks's  formula :— ^.  Olei 
terebhithiiUB  guttas  xxv ;  aq.  cinnamomi  si  ;»8yr. 
aurantii  3J.  M.  Fiat  haustus  ter  die  suroendus. 
^Eo. 


ACH  ;  THE  PULSE  UNCHANGED  ;  SI  ;CNBSS  ; 
DTSPEPSV  ;  INACTIVITY  ;  BILIOUS  CONCRETION 
IN  THE    GALL-BLADDER    OR   BILB-DUCTS. 

In  the  preceding  species  we  have  had  occa 
sion  to  observe,  that  the  bile  is  frequently  found 
peculiarly  viscid  or  tenacious,  either  from  origi- 
nal secretion  in  this  state,  or  from  an  absorp- 
tion of  its  finer  and  more  attenuate  parts  in  the 
gall-bladder  or  apoended  ducu.  In  the  disease 
before  us,  we  find  certain  portions  of  it  indu- 
rated, and  assuming  a  concrete  form,  often  of  a 
crystallized,  sometunes  of  a  laminated  struc- 
ture, and  perhaps  most  commonly  of  both, — 
evincing  a  tendency  towards  crystalhxed  rays 
in  the  centre,  with  concentric  laminc  towards 
the  surface.* 

[They  have  generally  been  considered  as 
closely  resembling  spermaceti;  are  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  in  ether  ;  and  also  very  slowly 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  substance,  like  sper- 
maceti, was  regarded  by  Chevreul  as  a  peculiar 
•ninialprincipTe,  and  named  by  him  cholester- 
ine.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  biliary 
calculus,  resembling  inspissated  bile,  but  not, 
like  it,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  The  two 
compositions  are  frequently  blended  together, 
forming  biliary  calculi  of  intermediate  ^arac- 
ters.t] 

These  concretions  were  supposed  by  Four- 
crov  to  consist  of  a  resinous  matter  combined 
with  a  peculiar  oil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  al- 
bumen, forming  three  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  bile.  All  these  principles,  however, 
Kave  of  late  been  denied  by  Berzelius,  who  has 
discovered  that  the  bile  becomes  resinous  only 
m  the  process  of  experiment,  by  supersaturating 
It  with  acids,  whUe  the  material,  hitherto  re- 
garded as  albumen,  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  mucus,  furnished  from  the  ffall- 
bladder.  •  ** 

In  all  instances,  perhaps,  gall-stones  are  in- 
tlammable;  and  when  dry,  blaze  like  wax  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  And  in  some  instances 
Dr.  Darwin  suspects  them  to  dissolve  in  the 
matter  of  the  feces,  and  to  pass  away  invisibly. 
U  is  possible,  however,  that  the  cases  here  al- 
luded to  were  only  examples  of  spasmodic  jaun- 
dice ;  for  nothing  but  the  actual  appearance  of 
bilious  concretions  in  the  feces  can  fully  prove 
their  existence ;  while  the  general  symptoms 
inajr  be  produced  by  other  causes.  Gall-stones 
differ  in  specific  gravity  :  some  have  been  found 
heavier  than  water ;  others  a  little  lighter,  bear- 
ing the  proportion  of  nine  to  ten.  In  colour 
they  are  mostly  dark  brown  ;  a  few  are  white 
externally,  though  still  brown  within.— (ife^- 
den,  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.) 
It  is  possible  that  minute  biliary  concretions 


♦  BaiUie,  Morbid  Anatomy,  fol.  5,  pi.  vi.,  p.  1<»- 
1 13.  "  C'est  d*un  changement  dans  la  proportion 
dss  prmcipes  qui  composent  ordinairement  la  bile 
que  resulte  la  formation  des  calculs  biliaires.*'— 
Andral,  Precis  d*Anat  Pathol,  tom.  ii.,  p.  61i. 

t  Sec  Brande*s  Manual  of  Chymistry,  vol.  ui., 
r>;i87.  Professor  Orfila  first  proved  that  some 
tuliary  calculi  are  essenUally  composed  of  picnw 
niel.  *^ 
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nuiy  be  occationiiUy  formed  m  the  penJciWj,  or 
the  pofe»  of  the  Ir^er,  pethap  in  (he  dwcts ; 
but  the  gall-bladder  is  the  common  teMt  of 
Iheii  migm  ;  and  ihey  are  here  found  of  i3very 
diversified  size,  from  that  of  ri  niustard-seed  to 
that  of  a  pullet'B  egg ;  often,  indeed,  not  only 
completely  blocking  op  the  tavit^,  but  d]st4!nd' 
itig  the  bladder  far  beyond  its  natural  diraen- 
Rions ;  and  the  pssnng  snch  large  concretions 
«h€Wt  what  wonderful  eflbrlB  natnre  is  capable 
of  making  toward  a  freeing  heraelf  from  a  mor* 
bid  cnGUmbrance ;  for  the  natural  eize  of  the 
ductua  commnniB  choledochns  acarcefy  erceeds 
that  of  a  gooaequilL  The  change  ihviB  occa- 
sioned ia  often  very  alow,  and  conaequcntly  ac- 
companied with  less  derangement  of  the  gen- 
eral healUi  than  we  should  expect ;  but  us  the 
bittJ^r  of  die  bile  ia  |iroduced  in  the  cavity  of  the 
gail-bladdir,  and  this  cavity  is  hereby  generally 
obliterated,  the  bil#  loses  a  conaiderable  pro- 
jjorlion  of  jia  hitter  ttiste  ;  and,  possibly  from  the 
witnt  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  the  evacuationa 
are  very  iireguUr.  The  gall-sione,  thus  cloaely 
impacted,  will  someinnea  remain  quiet,  and 
without  being  detached,  for  many  years,  with 
onl^  occasion^  uneftainest  in  the  hypogaatric 
region. 

fThe  ciTcnmatances  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  gall-stones  are  very  imperfectly  known  ; 
hut  a  life  of  indolenee  ia  Temarked  to  bring  on 
a  disposition  to  them.  They  are  much  more 
fro^^uent  in  women  than  men,  and  are  chiefly 
met  with  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  middle 
and  active  period  of  life. — (See  Grtgonft  EU- 
mtntit,  p,  49a,  ed,  2  )] 

•*  In  some  patienta,"  aays  Dr.  Heberden,  "  the 
jaundice  will  di^ppear  in  two  or  three  days  1 
m  olherfl  I  hai'e  seen  it  continue  near  a  twefve- 
month  before  the  gall-stone  could  pas^  into  the 
intestine,  or  fall  back  into  the  bladder  :  nor  will 
this  long  obstruction  of  the  natural  course  of  the 
bile  have  any  lasting  ill  effecta.  or  hinder  the 
patient  from  being  soon  reinfttated  in  perfect 
liealih  after  the  removal  of  the  obstruction/* 
And  as  little  real  inroad  upon  the  constitution 
t&kes  place,  in  many  instances,  from  a  continu- 
anee  of  the  concretion  in  the  gallbladder ;  **  for 
minyt'*  obaervcs  the  came  excellent  writer, 
**  have  been  opened  after  their  death,  in  whom 
a  very  large  stone,  or  many  small  ones,  have 
been  found,  without  their  ever  having  had  in 
their  lifetime  any  complaint  which  could  cer- 
tainly be  imputed  to  this  eau^.  A  gall-«tone 
weighing  two  drachms  was  fourul  in  the  galU 
lila£icr  of  the  late  T^rd  Bute»  though  he  had 
never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  nor  of  any 
disorder  which  I  could  attribute  to  this  cause/* 
^MeiL  Tram^t  vol  li.,  p.  134.) 

The  irritatton  of  a  gall-stone  hns  occ&aionally 
excited  inflammation,  and,  where  the  gall-stone 
has  eclated  in  the  hver,  a  large  absce^u ;  and 
tb0  indanimation  in  the  tatier  cnae  assuming 
the  adhesive  fonn^  the  abscesd  hat  opcraed  ejc> 
temally,  and  the  calculus  been  discharged  in 
this  direction,  of  which  a  eurioui  eji ample  is  re* 
lated  by  Mr,  Blagden. — (Op.  cit,,  vol  iv,,  art, 
xvi.)  The  calculiiSf  on  eiamination,  weighed 
nearlv  an  ounce  and  a  Quarter,,  and  waa  of  an 


obloiig  shape.     The  patient,  who  wia  t  ladf 
of  ii^tjr-aii  years  of  age,  gradunUy  v«eofiai«i 
CSometimet  a  biliary  calculus  of  xery  Vm*  ^ir 
will  produce  an  adhesion  of  the  gaU-blm«i  «o  * 
the  duodenum,  followed  by  Tikermtion,  by  vbtelt 
means  the  forei^  body  [taaeea  iato  the  bo^tk, 
and  is  voided  with  the-  stools.    A  emts  ftatii6^ 
torily  exemphfying  this  fact,  is  TPCOrdad  by  Mil 
Bray ne . -^ Mtd .  Ch i r.  Ttq ns. ,  vol  lij.)  In  oikf 
examples,  however,  biliary  cakuh  of  enomienf 
Size  have  made  their  way  into  the  ifiieatinal  c* 
nal,  through  the  ductus  c holed ochu«,  of  whid> 
inetancea  nave  been  published  by  Mr.  ThomA»t 
Df.  Cmigte,  and  others. — (Edmh.  Mtd  Jmm-, 
No.  61.)    instances  are  related  by  Andtal  ar^i 
others,  in  which  one   of  the   biliary  ducts,  ur 
the  gall-bladder  itself,  gave  way,  in  ronseqiifo'w 
of  the  lodmnem  of  a  calculus  in  one  of  liim 
organs,  and  the  result  waa  a  lapidly  latal  pfv>^ 
tonitis,  from  efusion  of  bile  in  the  eavrly  of  ifc» 
peritoneum,] 

From  the  absence  or  pneaenee  of  pam*  tbr 
rest  or  transit  of  the  gall-stone,  whilh  gtv«  mt 
to  a  conaiderable  diversity  of  symptoms,  a*  wfU 
aa  modes  of  ireaLment,  the  gentia  is  diriuyt 
into  the  two  following  apecles  : — 
L  Cholo^ithus  Qniescena.    Quiescent  QfcU- 

•tooet. 
3    Means.         Phasing  QaII-«tOBef 


SPECIES  L 
CHOLOLITHUS  QUIESCENS 
QUIESCENT  GALL^STONE^ 

J^AtN  AfiOtFT  THtt  LiVKa,  AND  AT  TffB  MT  Of  Tlli 
STOlf ACK,  OaTTTBE  AND  OCCASIONAL  ;  Titl  itiS 
LCSS  aiTTKB  THAN  t'SUAL  i  THtf  ORJRCTiajTl 
IRHKOULAa. 

In  the  quicaeent  species,  the  ^tl^itcme  f^ 
mains  usually  at  rest  in  the  gall-bladder  o^lhf 
liver;  and  whatever  be  iti  eixe,  Ui«  growtk 
ukes  place,  and  the  containing  organs  dilate  t9 
gradually  as  to  produce  little  or  no  inconve^ 
nienee.  In  Dr,  Baillie^'s  plates,  tbers  ii^  an  «t^ 
ample  of  a  concretion  of  the  aiie  of  a  pul1<^'t 
egg,  which  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  intM*. 
Yet  so  perfect  was  the  adaptation  of  natur**  la 
the  caae^  that  the  bladder  not  only  Krramr^  *n(- 
ficiently  enlarged  at  it«  base  to  hoi  *- 

tion,  but  was  also  sufficiently  enl  i  ii- 

alely  above  it  to  form  a  new  reser^urr,  smi  rcju- 
tain  very  nearly  the  usual  quamity,  which  ihf 
gall-bladder  is  cipable  of  holding  in  lU  hndtlif 
state. 

At  ttmea,  however,  even  in  this  i)uif  ac^Dl 
form  of  the  diaease,  we  meet  with  some  degr«« 
of  pain ;  occasiondly*  perhaps,  produced  by  a 
sudden  denosjte  of  fresh  concre^cf^nt  matter ; 
occasionally,  by  abnipt  starts  of  Kfimi?  prcrpulsiTe 
power  which  it  is  dime u It  to  explain  ;  and  occa^ 
sionally  by  some  peculiar  and  temporary  irrita- 
tion in  llie  coata  of  the  aurrounding  organ,  by 
which  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  cotuaderibly 
aSected. 

In  till*  apeciea^  howe?«T,  little  in«dktl  iraal- 
ment  ia  neceasary  :  for  we  ha?©  only  td  cort^ct 
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the  commotion  of  the  alrme  canal  when  thus 
excited,  or  to  quicken  its  motive  power  when 
■lu^sh ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  anodjrne  fomen- 
tations and  narcotics  internally,  if  there  should 
mt  any  time  be  severe  pain.  And,  by  palliatives 
of  this  kind,  many  a  patient,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  has  been  enabled^to  possess  a  comfort- 
able enjoyment  of  life  to  old  age,  whose  gall- 
bladder has,  after  death,  been  found  loaded  with 
concretions  which,  there  has  been  good  reason 
to  conclude,  had  been  gradually  accumulating 
for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

[An  mteresting  case  of  death  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  gall-bladder,  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  biUary  calculus,  was  published  by 
Br.  Scott  of  Cupar-Fife.— (f;<itn^.  Mtd,  Jaum., 
No.  83,  p.  297.)  On  dissection,  the  coats  of 
the  ^all-bladder  were  found  to  be  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  in  its  cavity  was  a  stone,  of  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  green  olive,  with  a  few 
ounces  of  a  thin  blackish  fluid,  similar  to  very 
black-roasted  cofiee  grounds,  or  rather  to  ink 
diffused  through  thin  mucilage.  A  similar  fluid 
was  vomited  up  during  the  patient's  indisposi- 
tion.] 


SPECIES  II. 

CHOLOLITHUS  MEANS. 

PASSING  OF  GALL-STONES. 

FAIN  AT  THE  PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH  ACUTE,  EX- 
TENDING TO  THE  BACK  ;  FREQUENT  VOMITINGS  : 
OBJECTIONS  WHITE,  AND  AT  LENGTH  LOADED 
WITH  ONE  OB  MORE  BILIOUS  CONCBETIONS. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  during  the  great 
anguish  sustained  in  the  transit  of  a  gall-stone, 
the  pulse  is  rarely  or  never  quickened.  "  Inso- 
much," observes  Dr.  Heberden,  "  that  this  nat- 
ural state  of  the  pulse,  joined  with  the  vehe- 
ment pain  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  affords 
tl^  most  certain  diagnostic  of  this  illness.  I 
have  seen,"  says  he,  "  a  man  of  patience  and 
courage  rolling  upon  the  floor,  and  cryinc  out 
through  the  violence  of  this  pain,  which  1  was 
hardly  able  to  lull  into  a  tolerable  sute  with  nine 
grains  of  opium  given  within  twenty-four  hours, 
to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed  :  and 
yet  his  pulse  was  all  the  time  as  perfectly  quiet 
and  natural,  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  sweet- 
est sleep  of  perfect  health." 

Together  with  the  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  is  acute  m  almost  every  instance, 
there  is  sometimes  a  pain  also  in  the  region  of 
the  liver ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  commences 
here.  For  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  account. 
Membranous  canals,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
are  most  sensible  at  their  extremities  ;  and  an 
irritation  excited  in  either  extremity  acts  by 
sympathy  upon  the  other.  A  stricture  in  the 
prostate  gland  produces  pain,  while  making 
water,  in  the  glana  penis ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  rectum,  which 
forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  faintness  at  the  stomach  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  a  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  so  that  the  stools  issue  involunta- 
rily.   Now,  as  a  gall-stone  is  passing,  the  pain 


is  greatest  on  its  first  entrance  into  any  one  of 
the  ducts,  or  on  its  reaching  the  extremity  of 
the  ductus  communis  just  before  it  is  disgorged 
into  the  duodenum,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
sensibility  of  these  parts.  In  the  former  instance, 
its  direct  seat  is  in  the  origin  of  the  canal,  near 
the  Uver ;  in  the  latter,  in  its  termination  to- 
wards the  pit  of  the  stomach :  but  as  the  one 
extremity  acts  by  sympathy  on  the  other,  both 
these  orgaijs  must  be  affected  in  a  ereater  or 
less  degree  ;  and  as  the  duodenum  and  stomach 
possess  a  finer  sensibility  than  the  liver,  we  per- 
ceive readily  why  the  pain  is  more  pungent  in 
the  former,  than  in  the  latter  region.  When  the 
concretion  has  fairly  entered  the  ductus  commu- 
nis, the  pain  remits,  but  generally  returns  with 
sudden  violence  on  its  reaching  the  duodenal 
point :  and  we  hence  see  the  reason  of  that  ad- 
ditional attack  of  severe  agony  which  a  patient 
often  sustains,  after  having  flattered  himself  that 
the  disease  was  completely  subdued.  The  cal- 
culus, when  voided,  has  sometimes  been  found 
to  measure  nearly  two  inches  in  its  long  diame- 
ter, and  upwards  of  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  its  widest  circumference.— <Brayn«,  Medko- 
Chir.  Trans. y  vol.  xii.,  art.  21.) 

In  the  treatment,  all  that  we  can  accomplish 
is  to  ease,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  accelerate  the 
course  of  the  gall-stone.  Formerly,  when  the 
gall-bladder  was  suspected  to  be  completely 
^rged,  its  walls  thickened  from  long-continued 
irritation,  the  concretions  too  large  to  be  forced 
forward,  and  the  pain  permanent  and  severe, 
attempts  were  made  to  remove  them  by  a  sec- 
tion into  the  cyst.  Bloch  {Medic.  Bcmerkungen^ 
No.  V.)  gives  a  singular  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  not  fewer  than  sixty-two  distinct  calculi 
were  taken  away  with  success.  But  in  general 
the  operation  has  not  answered,  or  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  formation  of  other  crops  of  concre- 
tions ;  so  that  Morgagni  and  many  later  writers* 
of  eminence  have  strongly  reprobated  the  use 
of  the  knife,  and  it  is  rarely  or  never  had  rd- 
course  to  in  our  own  day.  In  reality  there 
seems  to  be  no  just  cause  for  its  use.  At  the 
time  that  the  g^-stone  is  in  the  bladder,  to 
whatever  extent  it  enlarges,  the  progress  of  en- 
largement is  slow,  and  the  capacity  of  the  ^1- 
bladder  will,  in  most  cases,  without  much  irri- 
tation, and  sometimes  with  very  little  incon- 
venience, expand  to  meet  its  growth  :  while  the 
moment  it  has  quitted  the  cyst,  and  has  entered 
into  the  duct,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow 
it  up  to  any  particular  spot. 

Our  best  and  wisest  exertions,  therefore,  must 
be  of  a  palliative  kind,  with  a  view  of  easing  and 
quickening  the  passage  of  the  gall-stone.  We 
have  no  direct  means,  however,  of  doing  the 
last :  and  all  we  can  hope  to  accompUsh  is  that 
of  rendering  a  Uttle  collateral  assistance  to  the 
expulsive  efforts  which  are  made  by  nature  her- 
self. The  duct  becomes  dilated  by  the  circum- 
ambient pressure  of  the  concretion  as  it  gradu- 
ally passes  forward,  urged  on  by  the  same  action 

*  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.,  Ep.  xxxviL,  art  52 
Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry,  ch.  vi.  Le  Dnin,  Con* 
Bultations  sur  la  plupart  de  Maladies,  &c. 
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ttiHii  proptsls  ihe  bile  in  a  state  of  health.     Yom- 
jttfift,  Uierefore,  by  comjjressin^  the  whole  ^* 
I  doraiiiAl  viscera,  and,  particuUrly,  th»5  fuH  and 
distended  galUbladder  and  biUary  vessels,  may 
thffordane  m^ansof  pushing  forward  the  concre- 
imn  :  but  a  gentle  force,  and  consequently  g^<^n- 
,  lie  vomits,  wiU  promiie  fmrer  than  those  which 
i  met  violently*     Df.  Dtrwin  affirms,  that,  in  twq 
Ijnttaiices,  he  taw  from  thirty  to  fifty  ^lUitori^a 
I  voided  after  takifig  only  mn  oil  vonjil.     If  the 
j.patient  be  of  toterabk  vigoyf,  and  iaflainmation 
Ik  apprehefided,  fakeding  should  precede  the 
I  cihibtuoti  of  emeticfl.     Cathartics^  by  eiciting 
i  lh<!  aictron  of  tho  inteitine^^  and  directly  atimu'^ 
Ikting  the  mouth  of  the  eotnmon  bile-duct«,  con- 
tribute, abo,  to  eicjie  action  through  its  entire 
range,  uud  tit  lis  farthi't  favour  the  eitpulsion  of 
tlie  concretion.     And  as  we  often  find  its  pai* 
•age  evidi;ntl]r  opposed  by  spaiinodic  constrict 
lion,  opium  given  very  freely ^  and  repeated  every 
hour  or  two,  and  relaiing  the  skin  by  fomenta- 
tions or  the  wann^bathf  will  m  «ych  case*  be  of 
essflutjal  service.    Horse-exercise  cannot  always 
W%e  made  use  of:  but  where  it  can  be  submitted 
.  lo,  it  Is  one  of  the  best  auKiUaries  we  can  rec- 
ommend,* 

We  know  of  no  solvent  of  biliary  concretions 
worth  attending  to.  The  eaaeniial  oil  of  tur- 
pentine was  at  one  time  regarded  aa  a  very 
powerful  medicine  of  tJiia  kind  ;  and,  as  such, 
was  strongly  recommended  and  very  generally 
employed  by  Van  Swieten  (CmJitit.  Eptd.^ 
iLugd.  Balav.,  p.  102),  Bloch  {BcfHcrkungen, 
fKo.  v.),  Ihimade  {ObM.  $ur  ^E^.  du  Mtlangt 
d'Eliur  Sulph.  ti  d'HuiU  VoL  de  TMbiHlh., 
Ac.,  Strah.j  1790),  and  many  other  celebrated 
characters,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally 
combined  with  alcohol,  or  the  stilphunc  or  nitric 
rther.  More  recent  practice,  however,  has  not 
jasUfied  iu  poaaeaaion  of  this  virtue ;  and  if  it 
were  ever  serviceable,  it  my  at  have  been  as  an 
anliapiatnodic  rather  than  aa  a  solvent.  Du- 
rande*  ind^et!,  aeems  to  have  Acted  upon  this  view ; 
for  his  formula  constated  of  three  parts  of  sul- 
phuric #»lher  to  one  of  the  oil  Yet,  where  there 
js  danger  of  inflammation,  such  a  medicine  muat 
be  tilwuVB  too  slimulant ;  and  Dr.  Percival  hns 
good  gTOimds  for  remarking,  thi^t  its  internal 
Mse  is  productive  of  mischief — (Eitxo^Mt  ii,  p, 
333.)  It  IS  nol  often  that  this  disease  proves 
fatal,  or  even  esientiallj  injures  Ihe  constitution, 
except  where  there  is  an  habitual  predisposition 
to  the  generation  of  gall- stones,  and  the  frame 
is  worn  out  by  a  chronic  succession  of  irntation 
and  pam .     [  Sue  h  predisposition  is,  perhaps,  best 

*  FoTtbolreatmentofthisaB^eetJon,  Dr.  Stokes 
saya  {LmttL  Mtd,  and  Svrg.  Jmm^  Haich,  1834), 
''  bleed  first,  then  leedi,  next  employ  purgativei, 
and  when  you  have  emptied  the  bowels,  have  re* 
'  ;<ium.'*  He  remarks,  that  the  employ* 
1  hcs  ii  not  free  from  danger,  a*  inatan- 

L . 1  ,.. :i;urred  where  their  eihibition  wss  fol- 
lowed by  niplure  of  the  gall-bladdoi  and  fatal  ^n- 
tonitjt.  '*  Wure  t  to  hiixiird  a  conjectuna,^'  says  h^e, 
•'I  wh'   '  '  'it  tmuitt  cflit  h€  wmphvfd  with 

t^tty  ^t^f  Mtdgt  »/  f  At  di«HUifi,  imtn  there 

it  us  < '  TFi  vrgviie  diMtAmr  ,*  and  igauHi  you 

alumld  mtrtr  ujfn  ih*m  when  there  u  nidmpt  vf  a  dia- 


counteracted  by  the  eahibition  of  ilkaiia,  i 
nitric  acid,  taraxacum,  and  the  ChelteiihAm  9x4 
other  mineral  waters.] 


GENUS  IV. 
PARABYSMA. 

VISCERAL  Tl^RGESCENCK, 

tnOTTV  OB  UNEQUiLIHTtTMKSCKKCE  OP^TMt  *? 
D01C6M  raOM  AN  IMirtFRATEO  S^LAmGCWI  ^T  <  r 
ON£  oa  HOI  a  OF  TUX  VISCERA  COS'TaialTOtT 
TO  THK  mOBSTlVG  riTJtCTlOW  ;    »tKA?t<;llilKT 

or  tarn  OENsaAL  hvalth. 
This  genus  is  intended  to  comprise  «  naturd 
and  cilcnsive  divtaion  of  diseases,  tsonaJiiing  in 
an  in  tare  ted  protuberance  of  one  or  more  of  th« 
collatttious  organft  of  dtgestian. 

The  name  under  which  the  diaen- 
described  by  Hippocrates,  i»  mt^ui 
{fitYaUirshi.YX^^i)  °^  **  lilg^bowcl  :*'  w 
and  oth€rE,  on  account  of  its  len^tf  ^ 
changed  for  phvsconia,  a  word  littr,- ., 
ing  ''iuQation  ;"  and  so  uaed  by  lioth  <' 
and  Latins,     For  dismissing  the  former,  i   ■  - 
is,  perhaps,  suHlcieni  reason  ;  but  physconia  il! 
supplies  Its  place,  aa  conveying  no  con-«i*t  a? 
definitive  meaning  ;  whence  it  has  In 
ed  by  different  wntcra  m  so  loose  n  • 

to  compriae  a  variety  of  organic  tuu....,,^  m«^ 
have  no  relation  whatever,  in  origin,  positioi 
properties,  or  mod©  of  cure.     The  word,  thi 
fore,  is  not  worth  preserving,  either  in  n 
to  ita  primary  or  general  Bens« :   and  it  w 
this  account  1  have  ventured  to  exchanf^^ 
rAEiBYfiMA    (nAriBY£HA)v   from    it 
genuine  Greek  term,  in  use  among  Uie  (-ilt* 
classicff,  and  distinctly  signifying  morbid 
liOTi,  €&actrvaii&nt  or  infrretum,  which  ti 
prominent  chaiacter  of  the  genua. 

All  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  subject  to 
an  indurated  enlargement  of  this  kind  from  tv 
riouB  causes,  of  which  some  are  common  tn  tha 
whole,   and   others    peculiar    to   tt 
amonff  the  former  should  be  esper  > 
that  dettjtution  of   valves  in   tneii     .  , 
conaequenily  that  want  of  support  to  ti 
turning  column  of  blood  which  belongs  t 
veins  that  are  distributed  to  more  supi'iui4>il 
prts.     The  local  causes  will  be  naUced  wUvu 
treating  of  those  enlargemenU  in  iheir  n-six  rt- 
ive  order.    The  •pecies  are  tminerout,  and  m*t 
be  arranged  undef  the  following  hoads  ; 
1 .  Pambysma  Hepaticum.      Tuij^eacence  of  lh» 

l4fer. 
2.^ Splenkum.        Turgeiaeenee  of  tht 

Spleen, 
3, Fancrealicum.  Tiirgesrenccoftbl! 

Panereas 
4, Meaentcricum.  TuTwseMiof  of  tli© 

Mesenlfify. 
5,  « fnteatinale,        TuTg»sc«nee  of  ihe 

Intestines. 
S. -^  Omentale.        Turgeseonee  of  Uio 

CSaentitm 
7. "  Complicatiiiii^  Tttigeacmirn  cofn* 

poundr^d  of   T^ 

TiQus  organs. 
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SPECIES  I. 

PARABYSMA  HEPATICUM. 

TURGESCENCE  OF  THE  UVER. 

BIRD  TUMOUR  IN  THE  BIGHT  HTPOCHONDRIUM, 
VBRGINO  TOWARDS,  AND  80MKTIMB8  APPEAR- 
ING AT,  THE  PIT  or  THE  STOMACH  ;  GENERAL 
LANGUOR  ;  PALE  OR  YELLOW  COUNTENANCE  ; 
DYSPEPSY  ;  DEJECTIONS  IRREGULAR,  OPTEN 
WHITISH. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  observe,  that  the  word 
tumour  is  used  in  different  senses  by  different 
writers  ;  commonly  importing  a  morbid,  and 
mostly  a  circumscribed  swelling  or  enlargement 
of  any  organ ;  but  limited  by  Mr.  Abemethy 
to  *'  such  swellinffs  as  arise  from  some  new  pro- 
dnction,  and  which  make  no  part  of  the  original 
composition  of  the  body." — {Surg.  Obs.,  p.  68, 
8to.,  1804.)  This  sense,  however,  he  admits 
to  "trespass  against  the  usual  import  of  the 
word  *,*'  and  seems  even  too  restricted  for  his 
own  use  ;  since  he  is  soon  afterward  obliged, 
as  he  confesses,  to  extend  it  to  enlargements  of 
glands  while  they  still  continue  to  make  part  of 
tne  original  composition  of  the  body,  and  even 
to  perform  their  function.  In  the  limited  sense 
here  aimed  at,  tuber  would  be  a  far  better 
word  than  tumour,  as  less  likely  to  produce  con- 
fiuion,  and  as  already  in  some  degree  known  to 
the  language  of  medicine,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
by  its  diminutive  tubercle.  In  the  present 
work,  the  term  tumour  is  employed  in  its  ofdi- 
nary  signification. 

There  is  still  much  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  morbid  growth  of  tumours  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  of   those  which  constitute  the 


*  To  this  opinion  many  pathologists  would  ob- 
ject Mr.  Abemethy*s  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  tumours  seems  to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  have  b^n 
■oggested  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
soecting  the  production  of  vessels  in  coagulated 
blood,  tDA  supposed  agency  of  this  process  in  ef- 
fecting the  umon  of  wounds  and  iractures,  and 
ita  occurrence  in  effusions  of  blood  into  serous 
cavities.  "  We  now  know  that  the  adhesion  of 
wounds,  and  the  union  of  broken  bones,  are  not 
accomplished  in  this  way ;  moreover,  that  these 
processes  take  place  most  readily  where  no  coag- 
oU  are  present.  I  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory 
proof  01  blood  becoming  organized  when  effused 
in  wounds,  bruises,  or  into  serous  cavities,  or  when 
deposited  in  aneurismal  sacs."— (Lawrence,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol  xvii.,  p.  8.)  Neither  is 
Mr.  Lawrence  satisfied  with  the  doctrine,  that  the 
growth  of  tumours  depends  uoon  the  effusion  of 
qrmph,  from  inflammation.  "  Nothing,'*  sa^s  he, 
**is  more  common,  than  the  interstitial  effusion  of 
lymph,  in  consequence  of  inflammation ;  the  sub- 
stance thus  poured  out  is  not  formed  into  tumours; 
it  is  absorbed  as  the  inflanmiation  subsides,  or  its 
partial  organization  causes  the  enlargement  and 
condensation  of  the  affected  structure.  None  of 
the  phenomena  usually  considered  as  character- 
isftie  of  inflammation,  are  observed  to  precede  the 
fonnatioo  of  tumours.  These  growths  occur  in- 
■ennbfy,  and  often  arrive  at  a  considerable  size 
*  befixe  persons  are  aware  of  their  existence." — 
(Vol.  cit,  p.  9.)  In  the  .Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of^Surgeons  are  sonM  preparations  put 
Op  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  proof  of  coagulated  blood 
bfti^ing  vascular,  as  tne  vessels  appeared  to  him 


genus  before  ns ;  which  sometimes  are  found, 
on  dissection,  to  consist  of  an  enlargement  or 
extension  of  the  genefd  structure  of  the  af- 
fected organ  ;  and  sometimes  of  distinct  lumps 
or  tubers  of  a  very  different  structure,  imbed- 
ded  in  the  body  of  the  organ,  seated  on  its  sur- 
face, or  merely  attached  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
or  footstalk. 

The  simplest  mode  of  conceiving  their  origin* 
is  by  the  deposite  of  some  living  fluid  into  a  cell 
of  the  cellular  structure,  or  the  follicular  gland  ^ 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  possessing  iin  increased 
excitement  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  or  from  some  other  cause  of  irritation. 
Mr.  Hunter  believed,  as  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  remark  when  treating  of  phthisical 
tubercles,  that  "  the  living  fluid  which  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  assume  a  vascular  struc-  * 
ture  when  thus  collected  or  effused,  is  the  co- 
agulable  part  of  the  blood,"  for  which  opinion 
there  seems  to  be  great  reason.*  And  hence, 
those  who  have  chiefly  supported  his  doctrines 
in  our  own  day,  and  especially  Sir  Everaid 
Home  ( TranM.  of  a  Soc.  for  ike  Im.  of  Med.  and 
Chxrvrg.  KnowUdgey  vol.  i.,  p.  231)  and  Mr. 
Abemethy,  confine  the  origin  of  vascular  tuber- 
ous growths  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  and 
especially  its  coagulable  part  alone ;  while  Dr. 
Baron  has  still  more  lately  restricted  them  quite 
as  absolutely  to  the  absorbent  system  :  contend- 
ing that  "  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  avert  or 
cure  such  maladies  must  rest  upon  some  other 
means  than  those  which  are  merely  calculated 
to  subdue  vascular  .action.'*— (/n^.  into  the  Na^ 
lure  of  Tuberc.  Secretions,  <Stc.,  p.  122.) 

Either  of  these  views  appears  to  be  too  nar- 
row.   Mr.  Hunter  has  sufficiently  shown,  that  a 


filled  with  fine  injection ;  but,  in  a  conversation 
which  the  editor  once  had  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
upon  this  subject,  the  latter  explains  the  appear- 
ance by  the  coagula  bavins  had  lymph  effused 
under  and  around  them,  and  that  the  vessels  had 
really  extended  themselves  into  the  lymph,  and 
not  the  coagulated  blood  itself.  This  view  agrees 
with  some  experiments  related  by  Gendrin.— (Hist. 
Anat.  des  Inflammations.)  Professor  Carswcll 
sees  various  objections  to  Mr.  Abemethy's  view. 
The  latter,  we  know,  *'  referred  all  adventitioua 
formations  to  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood  as 
their  origin,  and  fixed  their  seat  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  the  parenchyma,  and  on  the  suiface  of 
organs.  This  plastic  substance  was  supposed  by 
him  to  be  effused  under  one  or  other  of  tnese  cir- 
cumstances, to  become  organized,  and  to  derive 
the  materials  of  its  ^wth  from  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  (says  Dr.  Carswell),  that  this  view  of^thc 
seat  and  origin  of  adventitious  formations  is  both 
imperfect  and  inaccurate.  Many  of  these  forma- 
tions are  not  organized,  not  tissues,  aa  he  believed, 
and  as  they  were  described  to  be  about  the  same 
time,  by  Laennec,  but  amorp/unu  masses,  all  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  heiog  dependant  on 
the  influence  of  external  agents."'  It  is  further 
ar^ed,  that  Mr.  Abemethy's  doctrine  assigns  fic- 
titious characters  to  these  formations,  ami  con- 
founds under  the  same  head  diseases  of  an  entirely 
opposite  nature.  Various  reasons  are  also  ffiven 
against  other  theories  promulgated  by  Andral  and 
Crnveilhier.— (See  Carswell's  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  2.)— En. 
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living  prineiplu  appertains  Lo  alniosl  all  ihe  fliiida 
of  ibe  Living  body  ihat  aro  funned  for  its.  ace  re* 
lioti^  though  the  aitiinal  %i[  Jteems  to  poftsees  ]«8b 
th«ti  ^ny  of  tbe  rest,  lie  has  vhown  U  to  exi«i 
la  tha  chyte ;  rt  in  kaown  to  every  mw  to  exist 
m  the  iemen,  and  is  transferred  to  tho  egg  when 
il  first  dropa  from  the  body  of  the  nQoiher»  and 
before  a  single  particle  of  blood  i«  ehborated. 
It  is  tills,  in  truth,,  which  is  the  instiiictivg  prin^ 
ciple  of  healthy  hving  matter,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable  :  instinct  itself  hctngnnthiog  more 
Ihan  the  iimple  law  of  life,  or  of  siich  living 
principle  in  a  state  of  activity  or  operation^  di^ 
reoted  lo  the  definite  end  of  completing  single 
organ*  or  the  general  syitem,  preserving  tb«m 
in  bealth,  or  reprodiM^ing  thera  for  future  uftc. 

It  IS  hence  probable  that  moat^  if  not  all  the 
living  Auidar  &nd  not  merely  those  of  the  co- 
sgu table  part  of  the  blood,  or  the  semen,  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  new  forrns  and  titMSU6«^ 
ttad  will  do  fO  under  a  particular  state  of  et- 
eitement,  and  if  duly  supphed  for  this  purpose. 
So  long  at  a  state  of  heaUhT  or  the  natural  law 
<>f  the  instinctive  princij^tp,  influencfrs  them, 
these  producliooA  will  be  uniform  and  definite  ; 
but  if  the  healthy  power  decline,  and  the  natural 
law  dependant  upon  it  cease»  the  action  still 
continumg  without  a  modifying  guide,  the  pro- 
ductions must  be  indehnite  and  anomalous  in 
every  possible  diversity,  according  to  the  con- 
tingencies by  which  they  are  surrounded.  And 
hence,  alone,,  as  it  appears  to  mO|  can  we  ac- 
count  for  the  elaboration  of  all  tl^ose  intinite 
TttrieiioB  of  fluids  or  of  fabrics  which  diflerent 
tumours  present  to  us ;  and  those  monsirouii  at- 
tempts at  orgamzation  which  we  occasionally 
meet  with  m  organs  of  every  de»cription»  some- 
times simulating  or  even  elaborating  hair,  some- 
times fledi  or  muscular  Jibre^  sometimes  brain, 
aometimea  euet,  sometimes  honeycomb  or  other 
cellft,  sometimes  a  toothy  or  a  nail,  or  vanous 
organs  of  a  fmtus  in  a  nidus  where  we  should 
least  e]ipect  to  find  tl,  and  marvel  with  all  our 
might  how  it  could  possibly  get  there.  ^*  The 
tumour,"  say*  Mi.  Abemethy, ''  derives  its  aup- 
piy  of  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  parts  : 
R  aeeiUB  to  live  and  grow  by  its  own  independent 
powers  ;  and  the  future  structure  which  it  may 
acquire,  aeems  to  depend  on  the  operation  of 
its  own  vessels/'  AH  this  k  quite  correct ;  and 
it  is  the  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  to  show 
from  what  source^  it  is  possessed  of  auch  inde- 
pendent powers,  and  by  what  means  they  are 

^imdared  iubiervienl  to  such  an  inhuite  variety 
of  ipqrtive  and  anomalous  cRects. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  the  morbid 
ffiowths  before  us  to  have  issued  from  the  eel- 
lular  texture,  or  the  serous  or  mucous  mem- 
branes of  orgsfui,  Btti  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
qiplytng  tlie  whole  of  this  argument  to  the  sub- 

,'wiiJb&  or  parenchyma  of  otg.ins,  aa  well  as  to 
their  surface  ;  for  effttaion  mny  take  place  in 
any  part  of  their  st  rue  tuns,  and  thu  tubercle  of 
the  future  tumour  may  consist  of  a  minute  drop 
of  such  eflTused  fluid  within  Uie  organized  wait, 
or  whatever  il  be  that  surrounds  or  imbeds  it. 
And  hence  the  morbid  turgescence  rosy  consist 
«tilier  m  an  eutargement  of  the  general  sub- 


stance of  the  visc\3s,  or  in  parasitic  tiibeiv  man 
or    less   closely   connected  with   tU    serfs 
**  There  seems  evei^f  reason  to  believe," 
serves  Dr.  Abercrombie,  *'  that  the  peculiar  i 
position  which  constitutes  it  (tubercular  dli 
may  take  place  from  any  tissue  of  the 
in  some  cases  slowly  and  gradually  ;  in  othil 
the  result  of  a  low  inflammatory  action 
peculiarly  unhealthy  character."* 

The  organ  hereby  becomes  weakened  ui  ] 
healthy  action,  and  consequenlly  is  mom  M 
posed  to  fall  a  prey  to  whatever  vensiielff  J 
their  eggs  are  by  any  means  able  to  obtain  1 
entrance  or  a  deposite  in  it :  and  hence  it  ] 

nothing  uncommon  to  meet  with  worms  of  fl 

rious  kinds,  as  we  shall  presently  have  tv— --* 
to  notice,  that  have  converted  one  or  u 
berctes  into  a  nest,  or  other  habitation  ; 
propagate  their  kind  with   great  mpiditv  :  snd 
hence  more  especially  the  origin  of  fldws  arwl 
hydatids  in  hepatic  parabyGma,     Some  con&u- 
tutions  are  far  more  predisposed  to  tuchmojbid 
changes  than   other  constitutions  ;    ami  »om 
animnU  than  other  animals.     The  swme  grnai 
more  perhfips  than  any  of  the  rest.     It   iw  rm'. 
however,  easy,  and  at  times  is  perhaps 
sible,  to  distmgniflh  between  simple  lim|       > 
berclea    in   their  first  fonnatioDi    and   hyda. 
worms.     Dr.  Baron  haa  withdrawn  himself 
tirely  from  the  question,  and  employs  the  tert 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  synonymously ,  with« 
vei hiring  to  determine  upon  the  nmo  "'~^ 
life  of  what  are  ordinarily  called  hydatid! 

any  form   or  magnitude,      [Accordmgl 

Baron,  the  tubercle  commences   m  a  vesld 
and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  hyda^ 
Dr.  Armstrong  finds,  however,  that  ih*?  vi'sict^? 
appeanince  of   the  tubercle  is   simpTy  a  icct- 
dental  occurrence,  dependant  on  th-  »   '->—  nf 
the  part  in  which  it  is  placed,     '\ 
says,  rnay  have  the  vesicular  appt-i;  .r 

lungs  ;  but,  if  minutely  examined ,  they  wiii  be 
found  to  be  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  air-eelU,  into  which  the  pectihnr  d*- 
posiie,  constituting  tubercle,  often  lakes  pi  ace.  t 


•  On  the  Nature  and  Opgin  of  Tubiirmlar  D»' 
se.    Trans*  of  the  Medico-Chir.  S  fn    1  v  h  1 1 .  val 
i,  p.687.    The  follow iniir,  aa  Dr  r  , 

ccives,  is  a  cotrec  t  de  li  n  i  tian  of  t  ube  i  ■  r 

of  the  tu^rculuUB  matter  which  ci^n. ..,.,, ^^  .,t^ 
essential  anatomical  character  of  those  dis«(U«i^ 
to  which  the  tenn  lubereular  is  now  **trhi*tre!y 
resirictedH  ^' Tuberculous  matter  is  n 
or  yellowish  gray,  opaque,  vmorgam?- 
the  form,  consistence,  and  compusit  i 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  part  in  wIim 
formed^  and  the  perioi!  at  which  it  ta  exi 
0r  Cars w til  seis  down  the  mucous  sysli. 
far  the  most  trequent  weat  of  tuberculous  i 
aa  for  instance!,  the  mucous  &yaiem  of  lh«  J 
lory,  digestive,  biliary,  urmary,  and   goiMfL 
organs.    It  is  also  fomied  on  the  secfctinis  suiiii 
of  sHrouH  membranes,  and  m  the  num*  • 
cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue.    Oni 
weirs  plates  repreMnts  tuberculoiis  n 

substance  of  iIyp  brain  and  rr;"  ■  ' 
denial  cdlubr  tissue,  and  in  tfi. 
fffsaof  (J nrM wells  lUust rations  '  rr 

Forms  of  Disease,  p.  L) — En. 
f  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Froft?«»cf 
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On  the  serous  membranes,  Dr.  Armstrong  ha^ 
never  found  them  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  vesi- 
cles. He  regards  tubercles  as  secretions  from 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  arteries. — 
(Morbid  Anai.  of  the  BowcU,  <&c.,  p.  16,  4to.^ 
Lond.,  1828.)]  Dr.  Jenner  seems  at  times  to 
have  carried  the  animalcular  hypothesis  too  far, 
even  admitting  that  it  has  a  r^  foundation  ; 
and  the  following  passage  which  contains  a  val- 
uable piece  of  natural  lustory,  may  at  the  same 
time  form  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Baron  : — <*.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  tubercles  in  the  liver,  and 
among  other  viscera,  of  the  pig  :  but  these  for 
the  most  part  arise  from  the  conomon  hydatids 
with  thin  coats,  while  those  which  give  birth  to 
the  term  meatUy^  are  of  a  different  Kind.  They 
pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  animal,  the 
neart,  the  diaphragm,  the  serous  and  the  mu> 
ecus  membranes,  the  eyes,  <Scc.  The  disease 
proceeds  not  unfrequently  to  such  great  lengths, 
that  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  ani- 
mal is  infested  with  them.  The  inferior  part  of 
the  neck  and  haunches  now  becomes  oedema- 
tous,  and  effusions  take  place  into  the  cavities. 
These  llvdatids  differ  from  the  hydatids  of  the 
liver,  in  being  of  a  more  diminutive  size  ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  not  larger  than  ordinary 
shot,  and  to  the  feel  are  almost  as  hard ;  they 
differ  too  in  having  thicker  coats,  and  conse- 
quently have  less  fluid  within  them.  I  have 
rarely  seen  them  so  large  as  middle-sized  peas. 
Similar  to  this  species  oi  hydatid  is  that  which 
pervades  the  interior  of  the  brain  of  sheep,  and 
appears  to  be  generated  on  the  coats  of  the 
ventricles.  I  have  found  them  adhering  to  it, 
and  also  swimming  in  the  fluid  which  hiui  been 
let  loose  into  these  cavities,  occasioning  hydro- 
cephalus intemus,  vertigo,  and  death. '*--(  Boron 
on  Tuberc.  Accretions,  p.  131.) 

Now  the  character  of  this  last  hydatid,  the 
tenia  cerebralis  of  Leske,  has  been  suflSciently 
ascertained  to  admit  its  animalcular  origin ;  it  ^ 
is  rarely  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  and  is 
furnished  wim  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hooks, 
by  which  it  fixes  itself  firmly  to  the  substance 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  coats,  and  especially  in 
yearling  lambs,  producing  that  staggering  or 
vertiginous  disease  which  is  provinciaUy  known 
bf  the  name  of  dunt.  It  is  also  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  first  kind  of  hydatids  here  referred 
to  are  equally  entitled  to  an  animalcular  classi- 
fication ;  but  the  measley  tubercles  that  form 
the  second  seem  rather  to  be  an  idiopathic  dis- 
ease of  the  constitution  itself,  propagating  new 

Carswell's  re«earches.  "  Encysted  tubercle  has 
generallv  been  described  as  existing  in  the  lungs, 
but  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  term  encysted, 
whether  applied  to  pulmonary  tubercle,  or  to  tu- 
bercle in  any  other  organ,  is  almost  always  incor- 
rect. In  the  lungs,  encysted  tubercle  is  a  decep- 
tion, the  diatended  waUt  of  the  air-ceUM  having,  tn  all 
mroimbilityf  in  almost  fvery  case,  been  taken  for  cyvto. 
In  the  like  manner,  the  dilated  bulbous  extremities 
of  the  biliary  system  have  been  described  as  cysts 
of  the  liver  containing  tuberculous  matter." — See 
Carswell's  Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of 
Disease,  p.  1.— Eo. 


Sowths  of  the  same  kind  from  organ  to  organ 
rough  every  part  of  the  animal ;  and  in  the 
pig,  as  well  as  m  other  quadrupeds,  well  ascer- 
tained to  be  induced  in  many  instances  by  in- 
nutritious  food  as  an  exciting  cause. 

It  is  conceived  by  many  pathologists,  that  the 
intumescences  we  are  now  considering  neces- 
sarily require  an  inflammatory  action  of  the 
organ  for  their  production  ;  and  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  merely  resulto  of 
what  is  called  chronic  inflammation.  M.  Bichat 
has  With  great  justness  controverted  this  opin- 
ion in  his  remarks  on  membranous  tubercles, 
that  "  foule  de  petits  tubercules  blanch&tres 
qui  est  si  fr^uent  sur  ces  membranes'*  (AiuU. 
Ghi.y  tom.  iv.,  p.  517) ;  and  has  said  that  we 
must  look  to  another  quarter  than  that  of  phleg- 
masis  for  their  origin  :  although  he  seems  mani- 
festly to  err  in  regarding  tubercles  of  this  kind 
as  solely  capable  of  originating  from  serous 
membranes,  and  never  existing  in  the  subjacent 
substance  of  an  organ,  except  towards  the  last 
stages  of  the  complaint,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  cellular  texture  :  being,  in  his 
estimation,  '*  une  affection  propre  d  ces  mem- 
branes ;  comme  les  eruption^  mihares  le  sont  i 
la  surface  cutan^e,  comme  les  aphtes  le  sont 
aux  surfaces  muqueuses."  The  nature  of  many 
I  of  the  morbid  growths  belonging  to  the  present 
genus  will  abundantly  show  that  tubercles  of 
all  kinds  may  take  their  rise  from  the  interior 
as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  organs  ;  as  their 
history  will  also,  that  they  may  originate  with- 
out any  sense  of  heat  or  pain,  without  any  aug- 
mentation of  the  pulse,  or  any  other  sign  of  in- 
flammatory action.  A  certain  but  low  degree 
of  such  action  may  indeed  accelerate  dieii 
growth  and  augment  their  number,  as  one  kind 
of  exciting  cause ;  but  congestion  from  weak 
action  is  a  cause  far  more  frequent ;  and  acci- 
dental irritation  not  much  less  so.  The  subject, 
bowever,  is  still  a  source  of  controversy ;  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bichat  that  inflammation  is  not  a 
necessary  source  of  tubercles  in  any  case,  being 
powerfully  supported  by  MM.  Bayle,  Laennec, 
Rostan,  Louis,  Velpeau,  and  Armstrong  ;  while 
their  origin  from  innammation  alone  is  as  warmly 
contended  for  by  M.  Broussais  and  his  numerous 
adherents. 

[In  particular,  the  latter  is  the  doctrine 
adopted  by  Professors  Andral  {CUmque  Mid., 
tom.  iii.)  and  Cruveilhier  {Bibl.  MU.,  Sept., 
1826) ;  and,  as  Dr.  Alison  observes,  the  testi- 
mony of  Andral  is  the  more  valuable,  as  his 
previous  opinion  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
tubercles  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Laennec.  The  paper  and  facts  by 
Dr.  Alison  himself,  in  support  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, are  highly  interesting. — (See  Edin.  Med. 
Chir.  Trant.,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  1828.) 

Dr.  Armstrong,  who  inclines  to  the  opinion 
of  Bichat,  has  observed,  that  against  the  idea 
of  tubercle  being  simply  the  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, many  facts  might  be  adduced.  In  numer- 
ous instances  where  tubercular  points  are  scat- 
tered over  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  the  serous 
membrane  is  transparent  up  to  these  points,  and 
only  becomes  reddened  or  opaque  when  the 
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tubercle  ha»  become  progrcisive  or  Hnlargedi  m 

L  to  net  ns  a  loc&l  irritant.     Ha  coTi«idets  it 

l'j|rro'bable  that  tubercle  i«  coijijected  wilh  fibrin- 

ToiiB  elfuEionT  but  that  the  latteT  is  tiot  nc-ces^ 

Itarily  connected  with   inflnmntotion.     He  ad- 

f  inits  that  tubercle  and  inflammation  are  often 

co-e]cistenti  and  bo  arc  the  hydatid  and  tubenile 

occasionally  ;  but  co-exiEstetice  do^B  not  unp Ly 

&  direct  dependance  or  relation.*] 

This  disease    :i|rinat£'s  from  difterent  caiiseVf 

'  snd  is  marked  by  isymptcims  and  efiecte  of  very 

difTerent  kindi.    The  diversity  of  the  sympComs 

howei'er,  is  not  always  sufficient  lo  point  out 

the  real  nature  of  the  sweUino^^  which,  in  many 

Instances,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  post-obit 

r«xa[iunittion.     Yet  the  following  varieties  may 

W%e  noticed  aa  frequently  distinguishable  during 

life  :— 

a  Coactum  From  siniple  patenehj- 

Atonii!  lurgesconce.      matous  coacervatiun, 

0  Scirfhosuni.  Accompanied    with    a 

SeirrhouJ*     turges-       hard    and    scirrhous 

cenee.  feeltng.t 

*  AniMlroiig»  Morbid  Anat.  of  Ih©  Bowctt,  &c., 
p.  17,  Lond..  1828. 

t  K^cluding  from  preient  consideration  chronic 
hepatitis,  treated  af  in  another  part  of  this  work^ 
many  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  liver  secin 
to  be  intended  ro  tie  cumprised  under  thtiso  two 
firEt  dtvjsiona ;  na,  for  instance^  1.  Simple  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  liTcrj  without  change  of  texture  ;  2. 
Tubera  of  the  liver,  without  di^a^  of  its  struc- 
ture ;  3.  The  pule  dt^gene ration  of  the  liver^  con. 
mUng  of  change  of  colour,  without  remarkabte 
alteration  of  teiiuro  ;  4,  Pale  colour  of  the  liver, 
with  induration  i  5.  Dark  induration  of  the  liver  j 
6.  Tuljcrcutaled  disease  of  the  liver ;  7.  Tubercle* 
and  tuhera  of  various  charactersT  diff^used  through 
Its  substance,  with  disease  of  ttie  intervening 
itructure.  These  and  other  morbid  atates  are 
ex*^elleiitly  descnbed  by  Dr.  Abercrombie.— (See 
Ptiih,  and  Pract.  Res,  on  Disoaat»of  the  Stomach* 
Liver,  &c,,  ^  2^  p.  361^  et  seq.,  @vo.,  1  mo.)  The 
bUek  fiimolU«s«meut  or  disease*  in  which  the  liver 
'  fv  *.  riiieed  to  a  dark^coloured  mass,  of  very  little 
I  f^nce,  could  not,  of  course,  be  coniprehended 
I  lir.  Good's  general  defimticm ;  neither  could 
UiL-  fcijft.  flabby »  fatly  degeneration  of  it;  but  the 
whitf;  encephaloid  disease  of  this  organ,  corre- 
Bfiondiog  in  its  nature  to  fungus*  hipmali^cs,  would 
belong  to  this  place.  In  considering  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  hver,  U  is  necessary  Lo  recollect,  tbot 
this  organ  consists  of  a  sangumeous  or  red  part, 
and  of  ft  white  or  yellow,  cotitaming  bile.  Some- 
limes  It  is  only  the  red  portion  that  is  hyprtro- 
[jhted,  so  that  the  organ  is  eidarged  and  M  ;  and 
•n^metiines  the  biliary  portion,  with  the  bile-tubps 
in  a  ttafe  of  hypertrophy,  awd  then  the  li^er  is 
enlarged  and  pale.  Sometimes  without  being  on» 
larged  at  all,  it  will  be  pale.  Tho  red  part  ia 
fttrophied,  the  vessels  shrmk^  and  the  biliar)^  |>art 
is  either  hypertrophied,  indurated,  or  not  changed 
at  nil  The  whole  of  the  liver  i*  someLiinea  aSbct- 
ed  m  these  ways;  and,  in  other  mst^nco^p  only 
ypols,  or  parts  of  it.  Jn  some  situations  there  may 
\>G  hypertrophy  of  the  red  substance;  in  others, 
of  the  bdiary  ;  so  as  to  cause  a  mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  orgin  when  a  iection  is  made  of  ii> 
In  what  is  termtd  the  gin^tfr,  white  tmcfi  ar« 
seen  iraverstng  it,  and  sometimes  ^ranutesi  tcty- 
log  m  siic  from  pini'  heads  to  hastclukil^.  Pro- 
fftsior  ElUotson,  ttam  whom  the  editor  ho*  bor- 
ixiwed  tl)e«e  valuable  remarks,  adopts  Andrars 


y  GholoUthicmn-  Acctrnipuiif^  with 

Gall-atone    turgea-       oceaaiional  dirthi 

eetice.  ofbili«m*eo«tTeii< 

i  Helmtnthicum,  Accompanied    with 

Vermicular    tui^ei-      occasional  diachii 

cence.  of  worms  or  lajv». 

The  FIRST  of  these  very  generally  pAv^ 
way  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  enaumg  ;  lO^ 
is  found  most  frequeiitly  in  feeble  children  who 
secrete  httle  bile.     It  is  also  foufid  verv  f'^- 
cjttently  in  iniemperale  eaters,  and  ii. 
who  reside  in  hot  cbmatps  ;  a  con?-, 
gree  of  atony  being  produced  in  the 
the  e^haustmg  stinmlufi  of  the  rays  of  the  surt, 
and  an  eicessive  use  of  spirituous  potuimn». 

In  a  scrofulous  habit,  a  liver  tnu*  cnlar^, 
and  itifarctedi  is  api  to  become  sciitRHoi  ^ 
iti  children,  if  not  early  attended  to,  as  it  Is 
also  in  tho  gormandizers  just  alluded  to,  wh^ 
have  long  habituated  themselves  lo  the  luiunit 
of  the  table.  Some  lime  a  the  scirrhoua  ti  eoOf 
fined  to  a  part  of  ita  margin  ;  sometimes  ft  ap* 
pears  partially  on  its  surface  ;  sometimes  it  nun 
through  one  ot  the  other,  or  both  its  lobes  :  ind 
sometimes  also,  the  portion  that  becoD|ps  ici^ 
rhous  evinces  a  tubercular  structure,  ttnd  cao> 
sists  of  clusters  of  simple  tuherclea  before  tbt 
scirrhosity  lakes  place. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  a  ceirrhXMN, 
or  even  a  tubercular  structure  of  the  tivei  ae^ 
caaions  its  enlargement.  In  many  instaneta, 
indeed,  tt  does  so ;  bul  Dr,  Baiiire  lias  prtn 
eiamples,  illustrated  by  plates,  in  which  the 
liver  Las  hereby  shrunk  into  a  size  contjdrrabl? 
below  its  natural  proportion*  Tin-  discai* 
may  he  generally  detected  by  an  accurate  ej 
amination  of  the  hypochondrium  with  the  hand. 

belief,  that  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  mrlui-ral 
chronic  change  of  the  biliary  portion  ui  ihu  Ine 
in  which  it  becomes  both  bypertrophml 
durated.    Somelnnes  the  liver  is  ban  i 
ticular  parts  of  it ;  but,  on  the  whoh  .1 1 

in  aiae,  A  gin  fiver  ia  mostly  of  a  MMLjji  \r\ 
low  colour,  and  attended  with  a  degree  ui  ri*- 
cites,  and  an  opacity  and  hardness  of  jts  f^n. 
toneal  covering.— See  Medical  Gaaette  for  liSiy-r 
p,  4^1.— En. 

*  Morbid  Anat,  pL  iL,  fig.  ii.,  p.  im  In  L . 
diaeaao  of  the  liver,  described  by  La  en  Dec,  under 
this  name  of  CynkitMr^  from  the  pari  lo-itsin^  tike 
a  masaof  yellow  wax,  an-l  ■'        '     '     '  ^J 

Lo  correspond  to  a  tutjer 
ease,  spoken  of  by  Ur  1^11 
tion  of  the  organ,  and  much  d^viatiijji  at  «;  ira 
its  natural  ihajie.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  I 
coloured  engravings,  in  Cruveilhici's  An 
Pathol. ,  douzidme  uvmiiKiti.   This  pal  botogf 
that  cancerous  tumours  in  the  liver  are  in 

posed  to  form  towards  its  surface,  and  rderv  L 

case,  in  which  siJtteen  out  of  twenty  were  st^  <itu> 
ated.  The  name  he  assign*  to  this  affection  r 
"  Cancer  du  foie  par  massea  dii»6minepa,**  The, 
masses  vary  in  stae  from  thai  of  a  nuliary  m^rd  1 
that  of  the  head  of  a  full-grown  If^tus,  IIm  Ii, 
eludes,  however,  in  his  observatiom,  ma  m^relg 
Acirrhyiis  tubercles  and  tumours  of  tb*^  livrr,  I 
lho«e  of  the  fungus  hopmatodesi  kmci  ;  nfu\,  what 
will  teem  extni ordinary  to  English  j.;»thi>lojiistA, 
as*«rt»  that  he  has  met  wtih  both  variolic^  ml' 
same  liver, --En- 

1  Ttu*  shrunJfcea  condition  of  tha  livtr  k  t 
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A)cQOit  itl  the  n^c€t  tion  ■  of  the  lit^?  ap{M!rtiiifi- 
llflpIO  the  division  bl^fo^^  u»  appear  to  owe  their 
emin  to  Btony  or  hebetude  in  the  organ  :  and 

mtt  the  common  rise  of  that  VAniB-rY  of  turge»- 

tice  wlikh  is  accompanitKl  with  BtLioLs  cal- 

M.  Thttsa  ftre  sonieUtiies  diffufed  hke  franujes 
r  the  Buti^iftnce  of  the  1iver»  or  &inotig  the  biU 

jpotm  [  they  are  sometimes  corifiiied  to»  iiDd 
[oad  ooe  or  more  moibid  cy&ti  existing  in  the 
liver ;  «nd  sre  someiJuiea  naked,  coneretei  and 
ciyttalli*ed  \  of  which  I  have  referred  to  v^rioue 
tXUnfktes  in  the  rolume  of  Nosology.  These 
ata  occaaiOEmlly  to  be  found  in  the  dejiictions. 

In  the  variety  distmgaisKed  by  the  emt«nce 
of  otrBs  xmi  woims>  the  €uke  is,  perhsps, 
Mniiliniea  to  be  found  even  in  the  human  titer. 
DlWfTer  and  CJ^rke^  as  already  observed,  assert 
thisi  and  Darwin  confinn#  their  assertion.  I'hat 
they  are  found  irv  ahnoat  all  other  animals  in 
■dmitted  by  every  naturalist ;  although  Dr  Har- 
tisonf  of  Homeastlef  has  lately  ventured  lo 
deny  thai  they  are  to  be  traced  in  sheep  in  the 
weU- known  disease  called  the  rot.  Bui  the 
vefmicles  chiefly  obserraible  in  the  variety  of 
paiTabysmii  before  iis»  are  hydatids. 

**  Th^e/'  says  Dr.  Bail  lie,  **  consist  of  spher- 
ical bap  of  a  white  or  %ht  amber  colour,  more 
or  lets  transparent,  and  are  lodged  in  cartilagi* 
noiis  eysta.  The  eysts  are  lined  with  a  brownish 
pulpy  roembrane,  resembUng  very  much  the 
CMfuluni  of  the  btood ;  but  this  membrane  is 
more  or  leea  distinctly  marked  in  difleretit  eases. 
The  cysts  are  sometimes  surrounded  OA  every 
side  by  Ihe  substance  of  the  hver,  ttnd  some- 
lintes  are  formed  at  the  surface  so  a  a  to  be 
piprtiaUy  seen  without  dissection.  The  hydatids 
lliQmaelves  con  tarn  a  transparent  fluid,  which  is 
e^mbie  of  being  coagulated  by  heat  and  by 
acidt,  and  sometimes  contain  als4>  smaller  hyda- 
lid*  fioatirw  in  this  fluid.  On  many  occa£ions 
very  small  hydatids  are  found  adhering  to  the 
coats  of  the  larger  hydatids,  and  nppear  (o  the 
eye  like  small  pearls.  Hydatids  of  this  species 
aeem  to  be  animalcules  of  a  very  simple  strac- 
lure ;  and  although  they  ure  not  oHen  formed 

the  liver,  yet  they  grow  more  frequently  in 
gland  than  in  any  other  of  the  body."* 

uncommon  in  those  who  have  long  imJolged  iu 
the  use  of  ardent  Pi>ifii».  Dr.  Hoi*ack  {kEwauM, 
w^,  £U,  p.  333)  has  rebtfMi  such  to  have  been  tne 
'~^  on  iusuecting  the  viscera  of  the  celebrated 
'Ian  Cooke,— See  also  Francis's  Cases  of 
„  J  AnstomVt  m  the  Trans,  of  the  Lit.  and 
L  Soc.  of  New- York,  voL  i,j  p,  534.  Dr. 
ineis  informs  jne,  tliat  he  has  repeatodly  obier- 
\\xr  livrrgTentlydiiuirushed,  and  of  a  firm  and 
irrhfiii*  state*  m  the  bodies  of  gross  ineiihates, 
ho  have  died  suddenly p  and  have  been  dissected 
r  municijtii)  purposes. — O. 
♦  M4>ib.  Anat.,  p.  i07,  pL  0.  The  ktdneys  and 
liver  are  the  two  organs  of  the  body  which 
most  subiiK'i  to  the  formation  of  hydatids.  In 
p,  ^'  been  observed  to  We  a  con- 

ie  Mt  thts  has  not  been  noticed  in 

lUi  it.    They Mmelimes  lie  within 

aniithei,  like  pitt-boiea;  aomeumes  they  are 
bed  to  each  other  by  pediinel»  rtom  within, 
1^  one  within  the  otner ;  and  sometimes  I  hey 
lo  the  otJlside  of  each  other.     Sometimes 
■le  tilaGhed  to  the  bver  entemallf ;  but 


The  hydatids  die  tn  |>rocestof  time  like  other 
animal  forms,  and  their  pl^e  i^  supplied  by 
their  progeny.  When  they  die,  the  bags  and 
cysts  are  often  broken  up,  and  become  frittered 
into  minute  tatters  and  filaments,  frngmcnti 
of  which  pass  occasionally  by  the  biliary  duets 
into  the  duodenum;  and,  being  rejected  with 
the  feecSf  are  at  times  mistaken  for  portions  of 
ihe  Villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

As  this  species  of  parabysma  depends  almost 
entirely  on  an  Atony  of  the  liver,  the  intumes- 
cence increases  in  many  instances  m  propor- 
tion to  that  sionyi  and  particularly  where  de< 
bility  of  the  liver  is  combined  with  a  general 
debility  of  the  entire  system.  And  hence  the 
brer  is  frequently  known  lo  enlarge  in  propor- 
tion  as  every  other  organ  becomes  torpid  and 
decay ».  On  which  account  thti  liver  is  ofleti 
found  of  .in  enormous  size  in  dropajcU  patients. 
Mr.  Qooch  gives  a  case  m  which,  durmg  dropsy, 
it  acquired  the  monstrous  weight  of  twenty** 
eiight  potttids. — {Med^  and  Surff^  Oim)  Bal- 
dinger  reports  another  instance  in  which  it 
reached  twenty  pounds  {N.  Ma^az.,  band,  vii,, 
p,  S7&) ;  and  Bonetalhird  in  which  ii  weighed 
only  two  pounds  less. — (Sepuicr.,  lib.  i.,  eect. 
ivili.) 

In  recent  stages,  and  especially  in  children 
and  young  perBona»,  this  disease  may  often  be 
su^eeasfully  aitaeked  by  warm  purgatives  and 
tonics,  an*l  eapecially  by  those  valuable  alter- 
ants that  change  the  action  of  both  the  excre- 
tory  and  absorbent  system^  diminishing  the  irr^ 
lability  of  the  first,  and  restoring  the  pwer  of 
thesecondi  and  thus  re  invigorating  them  alike — - 
(J.  Karmph.j  Ahhandi.,  A:c.,  8vo.^  Xjeips.,  I73flj 
Many  of  the  metallic  salts  and  oiydea  hav«  a 
tendency  to  do  this,  and  especially  those  o( 
line,  copper,  iron,  and  silver.  But  those  of 
mercury  are,  for  the  |ire$en!.  purpose,  far  more 
valuable  than  any  of  the  rest.  Thia  mine 
should  be  given  iu  mild  forms  and  gentle  do 
only,  so  that  i|  may  be  persevered  in  for  a  c 
siderable  pfiod  of  time.  The  black  or  ted 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  the  blwe  mercurial 
pill,  has  been  employed  indiscriminately  ^  but 
small  divisions  of  calomel,  as  a  grain  or  a  grain 
and  a  half  a  day  for  an  adult,  oi  the  compound 


eenerally  speaking,  are  enclosed  in  a  cysL— (Sea 
Elhotscn'fl  lectures,  Mfd  Gsxetie  for  |i*I3-3, 
p.  dS6  ;  also  Cruveithier's  Anji.  Pjithol.,  livr*  3.) 
The  editor  attended  a  man  in  the  Kmg*s  Hcuch, 
about  two  year^  ago,  whose  abdomen  w(i»  occii. 
pied  by  a  cyst  contain mg  several  gailons  of  hyda- 
tjds,  Ihe  size  of  which  varied  from  that  of  sn 
oninge  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  the  swelhng  was  at- 
tended with  Huctuation,  a  trocar  was  introduriHl 
into  it,  when  nothing  was  disehargH  but  n  trnial 
quantity  of  dutinoos  matter  The  cyst,  which 
was  found  after  death  to  be  attached  to  the  lifer, 
is  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  I^n^ndon  Unjvemiiy. 
Dr,  EUiotson  attended  a  curimis  case  of  this  kmd, 
in  which  an  ulcerated  communication  wss  osiali- 
liah^d  between  the  cyst  and  the  air-passigeii, 
thrnuffh  tlie  diaphragm  i  and  conseoucntly  the 
patient  used  to  coiigh  and  epit  hydaCias  until  she 
died.  For  »ome  interesting  remarks  on  encpled 
tumoura  of  the  liver  by  Mr  Ciesar  Hawkins,  tm 
Mtid.  Chir.  Trans,,  voL  iviii— Ei>. 
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eilomol  pillii  in  {he  proponiaii  of  five  ot  sii 

rins  a  day,  will  otten  answer  mucK  better, 
the  mcanume,  an  occasional  purging  must 
he  psrftevered  in ;  and  if  wonna  be  (riiapectecj 
Lq  me  inlcHtines,  thoy  miisl.  be  removf^d  by  the 
trentnieril  already  laid  down.  I  have  also 
found  bene^t  from  an  application  of  the  emplas- 
trum  hydrargyri  cum  ammoniaco,  largo  enough 
i&  cover  the  entire  hypochoridnuin  ^  or  the  use 
of  the  tanar-emetic  ointment,  aa  already  recom- 
mended in  certain  conditions  of  dyspepsy  ;  and^ 
where  particular  circumatancea  hnve  prevented 
me  from  unmg  this,  from  spongifig  the  abdomen 
daily  with  aqua  regia,  diluted  with  about  forty 
limes  its  meaeure  of  water,  which,  a«  already 
observed,  reduces  it  to  the  souineas  of  weak 
Tipegar. 

At  far  aa  my  own  experience  goea,  I  h*vo 
had  so  much  reason  to  he  satiqfi'ed  with  the 
good  eBTecta  of  mereury,  that  I  have  rarely  em- 
ployed any  other  medicine  \  and,  though  I  can- 
not say,  with  Dr.  CuOeHf  thai  ita  effects  are  t4j 
be  aicribed  solely  to  the  atitnului^  it  gives  *'  to 
the  flicretories,  and  not  at  all  lo  any  change 

Iiroduced  in  the  state  of  the  Huids/'  yet  the 
bHowing  remark  of  the  same  distinguished 
writei  IS  entitled  to  general  attention  :  *♦  Urn- 

I  yefMy  mercury,  in  iia  active  atate,  aeema  to 
he  n  stimulus  to  every  sensible  and  moving 
fibre  of  the  body,  to  which  it  i»  immediately 
Applied ;  and,  m  consequence,  it  is  parLicularly 
«  atimulus  to  every  excretory  of  the  system  to 
which  it  k  externally  or  internally  applied. 
Besides  its  noted  effecta  upon  the  e  sere  tort  es 
of  the  salirat  il  secma  to  operate  upon  tlie 
whole  of  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
proves  often  diuretic  ;  and  I  have  particular 
proofs  of  its  reaching  and  acting  upon  the  orj^ans 
of  perspiration.  Although  it  may  iometimei 
operate  more  opon  certain  excretions  than  upon 
Othersi  it  may  be  pre£umed  thatj  when  any 
toteriible  quantity  is  throwm  into  the  body,  it  is 
in  part  distributed  over  the  whole  ;  and  there- 
fore its  medicinal  effect  is,  that  it  is  the  most 
tmiversal  aperient  and  deobstrueni  known." — 
{Mai.  Mfd,  part  ii,  chap,  xvii.,  p.  443.) 

1  have  not,  however,  found  that  it  gains  mueh 
advantage,  at  least  in  the  disease  before  ns,  by 
being  united  with  sulphur,  or  sub-doaea  of  ni- 
tric acid,  as  in  the  pulvis  mercurii  cinereus  of 
the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  the  sul- 
nhurets  of  antimony  sefrm  to  increase  its  e^^ct. 
M.  de  Sauvagoa  relates  a  singular  case  of  this 
disease^  in  which  this  compound  effected  a  cure, 
tipon  the  authority  of  M.  Broussonet,  in  whose 

^practice  il  occurred.^ Class  i.,  Ord.  ii..  Gen. 
Ut.|  Phyaconia,  ^  S.) 

When  the  disease  exists  in  feeble  children, 
repeated  emetics  have  been  of  service,  by  rous- 
ing the  torpid  abvorbents  of  the  liver  into  fresh 
action.  As  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid  has  of 
late  been  revived  for  several  kinds  of  visceral 
affections,  I  nii^ht  not  to  omit  stating  that,  in 
the  form  of  an  infuaion  of  laurel-water  (pmnus 
hur0Ciratu^)i  it  is  said  by  various  writers  to 
hikve  been  serviceable  in  I  he  disease  before  us, 

J  mme  of  whom  have  tried  it  externally,  olber^ 

I  intornally,  and  a  few  in  both  ways  ( Bayh€*M 


'41  \tma 
»ccaMfl^^J 

pfct«^ 


Preei,  E»iay9;  PtrdmP*  Fmrt  S*#ffif »» vol  U 
p.  3€);  but.  as  I  know  I  <  nwown 

experience,  I  limit  mys.  !urti 

The  preparations  of  ju^um  m-*i.'  *»  ms  Mler 
claim  to  our  atteution,  not  only  in  respect  10  tW 
present,  but  to  alt  I  he  species  of  porahytiaa, 
from  their  pecuUar  tendency  to  proinote  ab- 
sorjHmn  in  morbid  growths  ingeii4t:rjil.  Dr.  Bs- 
ron  {Piut{Tati0n$  of  the  In^.  te*ptct.  7Virrcv- 
ImiM  BiMoses^  Svo.,  1822),  who  hae  extendi^ 
and  enlarged  on  M.  Comdet's  etperimontt^ 
thinks  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  rival  then 
salutary  powers.  But  we  shall  have  oc( 
to  notice  them  still  further  when  drveu 
bronchocele.    In  which    they   seei  _ 

efHcacious.  In  every  trial,  however,  wtttlto 
external  or  internal,  they  require  more  evilka 
than  is  ordinarily  exercised,  and  should  bee  em* 
rnenced  in  very  small  and  circumtiieet  dose^. 

There  is  also  another  remedial  plan,  >*buch 
has  been  greatly  praised  at  various  penoda,  aod 
especially  of  late,  for  its  certainty  of  imceeMi 
and  that  its,  a  protracted  nsnsea.  In  mmf 
c^ses  this  bus  bfen  unquestionably,  and  «vta 
eminently,  serviceable  ;  and  tuberosities  of  at> 
tensive  range,  and  in  some  instance*  mhm 
seated  on  the  surface  of  the  body*  or  the  ei- 
treme  membranes,  occasionally  even  thoM  fil 
bronchocele,  have  be  en  wonderfully  dimintahfd, 
or  even  entirely  removed,  in  a  few  W9«k&. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  the  g«nerml  kahit 
appears  good,  and  the  general  strength  pmlty 
firm,  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  any  MVtA* 
tage  from  protracted  nausea  ;  and  hence,  com- 
paratively, but  rarely  in  the  present  diseaMi 
which,  as  already  observed,  is  for  th*^'  n*n.,t  r^n 
an  eflect  of  laxity  of  structure,  or  ' 

action.     Weakly  infants   and  chti  ■-  a 

more  subject  to  abdominaJ  enlsrgcmtjiiiit  ol  lU* 
kind  before  us,  than  those  in  health  ;  and  il  in 
well  known  that  we  may  at  will  produce  afvy 
extent  of  tubercles  in  ih©  liver  of  rabbiu,  bjf 
feeding  them  with  poor  or  insalubnous  food.^ 


♦  Under  the  name  of  "  parabysmt  h* 
Dr.  Good  seeuns  to  have  brouBh't  loi'i 
strt}cturnl  diseases  of  the  Uver,  the  i? 
my  of  which  are  more  particninrly  • 
Loenn*?c,  Andral,  Abercrombie,  Criii 
other   pathologists.     "Then©  aro  <!. 
Prof  Elliotson  has  observed,  *'  in  which  y^u  i 
do  nothing  more  than  treat  the  F^tient  aptm  I 
common  principles  of  inilammation,  :f  ^  i    -  '    -  - 
to  excite  absorption  by  means  uf  ii>^ 
cury,  and  snpport  the  palienl's  ninu..  •» 

the  greater  number  tsf  them,  you  t:4t3i4ui,  tii 
course,  distinguish  them  during  hfe  Yon  r»n 
tell  that  there  iJi  organic  disease,  by  fei^Ung  that 
the  liver  is  very  large  i  and  someiiniev  vou  And 
there  are  tubera,  bumps  in  the  region  of  th^  hver  i 
but  very  often  it  is  impossible  to  sav      '    '  t 

structural  disease  there   is.    If  yo..  r« 

fungus  hif matodes,  or  scirrhus  in  othi  -  ;  e 

body,  you  may  supposp  the  diaesae  to  !►(;  nl  iImi 
same  natu  re  ''— ( Med .  Gnt, .  1 S32-3,  p  t  J^f*  )  Df , 
Abcrcrombie  is  not  m  much  an  advcH  -i-  >  -  ■  -•» 
cury  as  the  generality  of  prartitirn  ? 

those  rhrOfii^^  sfr*-<*imFi^  of  the  hvr 
ht         '    '  '  „  human  mr'i- 

I  t»e  etttin 
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PAJIABYSMA  SPLENIGIFM 

Tl*MOESCENCE  OF  THB  SPLEEN. 

fFlATED    TlfMOUE    |»     TBE    LKI'T    ttYPOCaoH- 
DtlUMi    ^BBCllNa  TOWAKOfl  Ttll  SFIMIE;    FALR 
C«t?Xfi4fAKClE  ;    GKNI£E4L    tUtBlLiTT," 
EsLABGE«£JiT  of  the  0^1^^!  Ul»   fOT  thr  mO«l 

less  mischievous  than  enlargement  of  the 
;  aticl  there  m  hatdly  any  organ  that  either 
or  art  may  take  to  moDy  liber  Lies  with, 
iritliimjt  »enou«ly  affecting  the  geneml  health, 
II  h«i  been  round  wanting  {PoM,  Ft.  CtumB 
tmaimtiats^  Slc.^  dtftHa  LitntM.^  Lips^^  1740); 
ii  has  been  found  do u hie  {Schtnck,  obwrv.,  lib, 
iu.,  N,  S4  ;  C^hrolim^  obner^.^  N,  15),  atul 
mwen  ti^ble  {Schtnck^  loc.  citat„);t  and,  when 
ill  a  ftatc  gf  diseaie,  in  a  few  rare  iastancet,  it 

bowels,  with  mild  Ccmics,  &c.  Thia  he  con- 
to  be  a  point  of  much  practical  importance, 
ae  these  affection*  often  exist  for  a  kmt  time^ 
nt  materially  injurtug  the  health  of  the  pa- 
Land,  by  tFeatmeat  entirely  paltiatire,  his 
f  be  perhaps  prolonged,  aiHl  certainly  rvn- 
noro  comfortable.  But,  v^hen  aiich  cases 
I  treated  Bcltrely  by  courses  of  mercury ,  the 
ettgth,  h%  aajs,  unifonni?  ainSti  irv  a  very  rapid 
'iaaniierf  aod  ^  patient's  life  ia  often  evjdentJy 
■hoiten^.  In  seTeral  caA^  of  chfonic  affections 
of  the  liver,  aecompanied  by  Jaandice,  he  has  seen 
vmj  good  effect*  from  the  external  use  of  iodine^ 
Silvio  ^.  of  hog's-lard.— (See  Pathol,  atid  Pract 
Baaearehes  on  Dt«eaii^!i  of  the  Stomach,  Liver, 
&4^  p.  38a)  Whene  the  h^Pr  i<  f^nJarged  by  the 
growth  of  acephalocystB  in  it^  the  fi^nency  of 
aK)T«  than  one  Gy«i  ia  a  consideration  against  un- 
daitaking  any  operation  for  their  discharge,  and 
D  mosi  aip^e  with  Cniveiihi^r^  that  the  atrempt 
ouid  only  be  juetihaluleT  when  the  cyst  became 
Ito  the  pariftc^  of  the  ab4lom'**n,  or  wa* 
I  to  make  its  way  outwsird,  and  butat  of 
The  sncGean  which  M.  Recamier  bad  by 
Qg  a  tumour  of  this  nature,  atid  then  em- 
\  cauatic  potasaa  and  inject itm?,  is  jUfitly 
Jrcd  hj  Cruveilhier  as  an  exception  to  what 
rgeDerally  bo  the  re^uli  of  such  practice.— 
J  Anat,  Patho!.,  hfraison  3,  p,  3. )  The  bilious 
loration  of  the  fluid  in  these  cysta,  often  no* 
Rji  aaeribtHl  by  thia  eminent  patboloKist  to 
tobea  not  being  obtitefatod  in  thi^  mrt 

^ y  the  disease,  the  conaequeDce  of  which 

ft,  tliat  they  effuse  bile  intfl  the  cavity  where  the 
acephalocystiB  are  contJiinetl  In  the  case  which 
be  hai  related,  the  pjitient  did  not  die  of  the  dia- 
easie  of  the  liver,  or  the  ascites,  but  of  a  gangre* 
noaa  aflection  of  the  lower  extremities,  anamg 
from  an  anasareoui  distention  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane,  and  tba  irritation  of  scariiicationa.— Eo. 
T  h  ft  i^nlftensomelimca  produces  an  elteroal 
thout  hem^  enlarged  ;  aa  when  fluid 
.1  presses  the  diaphragm  towards  the 
rn^^tiLinum,  and  forces  tho  spleen  from  its 
Ijituotion.  Enlarge nient  of  th?  left  lobe 
J  liver,  or  of  the  kft  kidney,  or  certain  tu- 
I  of  the  peritonoBUED  itself^  may  have  a  similar 
quence.  See  AndraJ,  Anat.  Pathol ,  torn.  3, 
I— Ee. 

HfMn^in^cr,  in  his  Mrm  w\trhs  M^tnMer,  de  ia 

,  &<.,  j>,  &i,  alliifles  to  the  eiittence  of  seven 

m  :.  LEtd  Otto,  in  hts  Htstvt*  <kr 

i.U  ;  ms  a  caae  where  iw^ntf' 


hma  been  utterly  extirpated  without  injury,' 
or  has  continued  of  an  euurmous  si^e  for  thirty 
years  and  upwards. --{Difn^,,  i,,  ii.,  lii ,  IS; 
Sau^.j  loc.  cital.)  [Butj  though  the  ajil^'cn  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  vitail  ntgm,  or  oiil*  of  much 
sensibility,  it  appears*  »«  Dr,  Abercroinbie  baa 
correctly  remarked  (iEdin.  3ted.  Journaf,  No. 
80,  p  1),  to  exert  an  important  inrtuciice  u|»on 
the  functiona  of  the  stomach.  It  may,  how- 
ever, only  have  this  influence  when  diseased, 
for,  according  to  numerous  experimenu  per- 
formed under  the  inspection  of  Baron  Dupuy- 
tf€n,  the  itpleen  may  be  removed  from  f^g*, 
and  yet  such  of  these  animals  as  recover  from 
the  operatiorif  Hre  afterward,  without  the 
slightest  impairment  of  their  digestion,  abaorp^ 
tion,  circulation,  respiration,  power  of  barking, 
Becretionn,  nutrition,  locomotion,  aensibilily, 
sensations,  instinclite  faculties,  and  generative 
functions— (I*,  ti  P.  P.  AfitfUnt^  RfeHetchei 
mit  la  Rat€,  8vo.,  Parin,  1802)  In  gpoernl, 
however,  in  the  hnman  subject,  the  more  the 
spleen  exceeds  its  natural  size,  and  the  longer 
it  continues  in  this  statci  the  greater  ia  the 
emaciation  of  the  individual,  and  the  impair-^ 
mc!nt  of  his  health.  Respiration,  digeaCiotl^i 
and  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  must, 
mdeed,  unavoidabty  be  disturbed  by  any  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  this  organ. 

The    spleen   ia  bable   to  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  (splenitis)  ;  to  suppuration -f  mor* 


*  Yalisneri^  Opp.  iii,,  p.  123,  Barlbolm.,  Hiaf. 
Anst,,  Cent  it,,  Hist.  3L  Ferguson,  in  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1738. 

+  According  to  Andral,  pua  is  found  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  separate  little  drops  in  the  midst  of 
the    coagulated   blooil  of  the  splenic  cells,  mui 
sometimes  in  mure  ample  collectiona.  constituting 
mio  abscesaes.     Some  of  il^ae  are  separated  from  i 
the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  by  a  pseudo  meTii-] 
brane  ;  while  around  others,  nothing  of  this  kmji  1 
is  remarked  ;  the  pus  and  blood  havuig  no  part]^  | 
tion  between  Ihem.    Andral  has  seen  one  case,  tn  j 
which  about  three  fourths  of  the  parenchyma  oC  J 
the  spleen  eontatnc^l  noihmg  but  pus  i  the  fibroi)*  I 
tiaauct  in  contact  with  it,  being  in  some  placet  ^ 
unaltered,  but  in  others  softened}  pulpy ^  and  in 
progress  to  destruction.     Where  the  yum  had  ap- 
proachetl  thftcapsutej  thi-  '      '  ' . 

ened  ;  and  it  is  ^-onceivf  I 
lived  a  httle  while  long  ■ 
escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  '^eritofti^um.  In 
fact,  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  having  such  a  ter* 
mination,  are  recorded  ;  while  othera  have  bursi 
into  the  stomach,  colon ^  thorax,  or  urinary  orgaiis, 
or  outwardly  through  the  muscles  of  the  abd^jm^rt, 
or  back.     One  fact,  well  dcsservingof  r  :, 

is,  that  th&  formation  of  pus  in  the  ^ 
frequently  to  be  simuUanoous  with       ,  ,       i    ei 
in  other  viscera.    In  an  example  record«l  by  An- 
dralj  the  original  disease  wa&  m  the  uterus,  in  the 
aubitance  of  which,  and  also  in  its  veins,  collec- 
Uot^  of   matter  were   found    after  death ;    but 
abaceeses  were  hkewise  noticed  in  the  vrini  of 
thp  pelvic,  the  spleen,  hmga,  liver»  and  I 
examples  in  which  pus  is  observed  only  n 
spleen,  are  considered  by  Andral  aa  less  fre^ju-  ,,l 
One  case  of  this  ftescripiion  is  mentioned,  whKh 
took  place  in  a  child  thr^  year?of  iiri*,  the^leen 
beiing  converted  into  littlo  morr    '  f 

matter,  w  ith .  hftf d  ty  a  ny  vesiii;  - 
matous  texturCi  remaining.     Diji    .,  ,^- 
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tihcttttan ;  tubercolar  diaeaa^t  a^nd  lite  »low 
suppuration  usually  roUowing  that  ^fTGcUoii. 
lafliimroaiton  may  aSect  eiiher  its  ^xtemal 
pcritcineal  eoverrin^ip  or  iti  aubatancc,  or,  us 
AndfJil  would  eay,  iti  fibrous  tisaue.*  The 
tot  caao  may  be  restricted  to  the  ip vestment 
of  ih^  spleen ;  but,  in  nlmQit  evetj  inatsiice, 
the  peritoneum  of  the  adjscent  org&nt  partici- 
pates m  the  slfection.  In  peritonitis,  sla4>,  the 
eitemol  coat  of  the  spleen  ia  inflamed  eis  well  as 
tfae  reat  of  the  peritoaeum.  Dr,  Abcrcrombie 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  apleen  that  was 
atndded  throughout  with  innumerable  tubercJeSi 
aU  in  the  miia  atate,  in  the  body  of  an  infant p 
aged  eight  moritha,  who  died  of  extensive  dis* 
ease  of  the  bronchial  gbiiidti.  In  a  more  ad- 
vaticed  stage,  this  tubercular  aiTection  present  a 
nam^ronB  small  Hb^cesses^  reaembling  the  vom- 
Km  of  tubercular  luugs.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, IS  usually  complicated  with  tubert-'ular 
disease  in  other  organs,  ao  that  it  is  iiupOKsible 
to  aseertam  the  symptoma  which  arise  from 
the  alfection  of  the  splet^n. — {Attercromlne,  op, 
cit  )  Perhaps  th@  tubercular  «nlsrge men t  may 
be  more  disposed  to  occur  in  scrofulous  cotiati* 
I  tutioiis  ;  bin  it  is  leas  frequent  than  other  chronic 
awelljnga  of  the  spleen] 

Psrabysma  aplenicum,  aa  a  species,  is  traced 
under  the  following  varieties  i — < 
a  Coactum.  From  simple  chronic  en]arg«- 

'   Ag;ue-cake*  ment, 

&  Seirrhosu  m.       Ace  ompani^d  With  a.  »c  inhous 
Scirrhous  tur-        feeling, 
geacence. 
y  Csitilaginoaum-  Accompanied  with  a  cartila^ 
Cartilaglnoua  ginous    induration    of    the 

lurgescence.       coats. 

^rhe  pmaT  vjiiiiety  occurs  aometimes  as  s 

onBeqaence  of  menoatatiou,  or  of  a   peculiar 

ritind  of  rheufEatism  ;  but  chiefly  after  obstinate 

remittents  or  intermittenta,  in  strumous  or  other 

weakly  constitutional  or  which  have  been  pre^ 

▼iously  debilitated  by  intemperance. t     [It  gen- 


tofna  had  been,  acute  pain  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  cootinued  fever,  and  some  ^ympioms  of 
irritfttimi  of  the  membranes  of  Ihe  bram.  I'he 
latter  Organi  however,  is  well  as  the  digfestive 
Eiisanalt  was  otiite  healthy*  In  some  aoldiers  who 
^lifld  suffered  from  Walcheren  fever,  Mr,  W^rdrop 
found  the  spleen  reduc(^d  to  a  *;yat,  full  of  pun- 
form  matler.'-See  Baillie's  Works,  ed.  by  War- 
drop— Ei>. 

*  Ejclusiveiy  of  lynnphnlics  arid  some  nerves, 

only  the  followmg  elemenlary  parta  are  found  la 

the  spleen  ; — I,  A  fibrous  tissue  forming  cKter^ 

j-fially  the  capsule,  aud  divided  internally  into  a 

nuitiplicity  of  Ulaments,  among  which  the  blood 

IHlfttsed.    2.  A  vein,  which,  in  the  whole  of  its 

~   e,  cmnmumcatea   with  the   cells  by  large 

,      QgS|  or  pedbiationa   m    its   parietes,   and 

IWliose  cavity  is  at  length  confounded  with  the 

[  celN  iheimelve*.    3.  An  artery  that  sphts,  directly 

Lifter  it-T  cut moce  into  the  suleen,  into  an  infinite 

{Dumber  ol  small  branchf  a,  wbich  cantiot  be  traced 

I  fcr,  but  appear  to  be  distributed  to  the  parietes  of 

I  the  cells.    See  Andraf,  Annt.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p.  4la 

t  Aiidrat  entertsina  fjcculiarcpiniona respecting 

'     origin  of  diseaies  of  the  spleen  ;  some  rare 

,  he  obseTvea,  nre  aesled  in  tbeparieteB  of  the 

sat  eeUs',  or  in   the  captfulc.    'The  others,  I 


erfllly  arises  from  mtermittent  Jever,  bul  A 
may  take  place  from  other  cauaes,  ns  from  tt^ 
preasiona  of  thi?  men,^es,  or  hemorrhoidal  dii^ 
charge.  It  ia  also  met  with^  espectallr  in  wana 
climates,  in  feeble,  unhealthy  ebildren,  and 
s^emt  to  he  produced  by  damp  situalioiis  and 
bad  nourishment, — {AhercromMe,  op-  crt ,  p 
411,  ed.  2.)]  When  agriculture  wta  in  a  ruder 
state  than  in  our  dayt  and  the  land  Ipft  m  munj 
parts  awampy,  and  undr^imed  of  Us  stagnant 
waters ;  and,  consequently,  when  tertton  aiMi 
quartan  intennitterits  wore  far  more  eomflBiQi 
than  they  are  at  present,  thia  discai^  was  tko 
far  more  frequent  and  more  obatinate.  An 
injudicious  and  immoderate  use  of  the  bark  it 
said  also  to  have  cutitribated  to  this  afleeliM. 
and  very  generally  to  have  tiic reused  it.  Ana 
although  we  meet  with  no  such  misrhieton* 

which  are  fartaor«  common,  and  of  hsghf^r  ifnr- * 
tance,  are  situated  in  the  matter  it*K ! ' 
in  the  splenic  cells.  Although  this 
coagulated  fibrine,  has  no  distinct  ori^.i..,, ,.  ,  ,  .[ 
is  perhdpK  more  alive  than  the  fib ro lis  ti«fuf 
arounri  it.  More  frequentty  than  it,  then,  u  tmt 
be  affiected  by  irritatLon  ;  its  nutrition  may  htiP 
altered,  that  varioua  morbid  products  art  npi* 
rated  from  its  own  aubatance  i  and  pus,  mmmik 
&c.,  maf  be  generated  within  il.  The  primaKy 
cauae  of  tieveral  of  ihegse  changes  is  oUKte  un- 
known; but  there  are  some  others,  in  which  tfar 
cause  il  entirely  j^hysical,  and  more  easy  of  esti- 
mation. Thus,  certain  modifications  of  colimr 
and  coruiistenco,  sufBciently  remarkable  to  ci>btii 
the  name  of  cancers  of  the  spleen,  apf^etirtol 
simply  cotme€leci  with  obttnxctiim  of  one  of  1' 
fenous  branches  running  more  m  leiM  djre^ 
into  tlie  splenic  vein.  Jn  this  C9ae,  the  detenti 
of  a  little  fibnne  in  the  cells  of  the  apleen  wouM 
seem,  acconhng  to  AndraTs  views,  to  bendpqiraf 
to  lead  to  such  modifications  of  thi»  l>bnrif<,  i 
may  give  it  a  carcinomatous,  tubercular,  or  oihm 
morbid  appeartmce,  Ate.  SoAening  of  the  spleai 
be  refera  to  the  blood  tn  its  cells  being  flnnJ  m-Hi*,-' 
ration,  lo  its  dense  eonaistence  :  cb-i 
ho  ascribes  to  I  he  blood  not  being  reti 
veins  with  due  quickiiess,  or  to  its  *]• 
the  cella  by  tlie  artenes,  and  its  subaci^ 
iraliou  and  enlargement.  Even  the  h 
pus,  he  conceives,  may  ariBe  from  changes  m  t 
blood,  and  in  the  cells  of  ihe  spleen,  fn  a 
of  the*c  doctrines,  we  recognise  the  Hunu. 
opmion  concerning  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  i 
its  power  of  producing  v^saeis  within  it>tf  If,  ^ 
extravasated  or  stagnant  in  living  teiih 
attentively  aa  these  opinions  have  bee e 
and  com]>ared  with  Ine  facts  disclose  > 
anatomy,  Ihey  are  far  from  being  > 
the  extent  which  Hunter,  and  especi. 
would  go.  When  the  fibrine  of  tin,  um^l-  , 
coagulated  lymph,  becomes  vascular  aivl  orgajt^l 
iaed,  it  la  now  most  generally  believt^id,  ihat  tb 
vessels  ahoot  or  grow  into  it  from  the  M^ 
ones.  Iruleed,  Andral,  aJlcr  all,  does  sot  ^ 
disregard  the  co-operation  of  the  surrounrtini?  i 
sels  in  the  work  of  diseaae;  for,  i 
blood  in  the  colls  of  the  spl«en,  in 
of  having  lost  its  jvonted  q^OLlitif  :^. 
fureigu  body,  and  irritate  the  i«ur.  '  ; 
Then  in  the  latter  may  commi m  i  :l  [nrH  i mkk  of  ' 
reaction,  the  Jfe«ull  of  which  may  he  Mjtm 
the  adhesion  of  a  morbid  pari,  ana  ita  se 
bj  a  partitton  from  the  re^  of  the  «pleefi , 
tunea  its  esplosion.— See  Anat.  Pathol,  t*Mit  ti* 

p.  tJ^-isa-Eo, 
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aibet*  ift  the  pripietit  dif*  thero  esn  be  little 
dofitH  that  there  ivu  much  gniutid  for  etieh  n 
d)ug«  furmerly.  In  mtcrmitient  fevers,  Peru* 
1  birkt  copiouilv  admrnisteredj  m  not  &n 
[  m«dkme ;  for  if  ii  do  nol  B«uit,  it  will  be 

0  10  mjum.  And  at  il  wai  formHy  given 
I  l&Tge  atia  frequent  doa«a,  in  districts  where 

ftlient  was  d&ilj  exposed  to  the  operation 

be  same  swampy  miasm  th^t  produced  the 

i  el  £i9l|  It  ta  ditlicult  to  cotieeive  how  ti 

I  produce  any  benefit** 

*  In  enlnrgetfictit  of  the  spleen,'*  obierves 

Vetcht  in  «n  excellent  csMy  upon  the  »ub- 

Gl    (Mtdual    and   PhyMu:ajl   Journal,    1824)^ 

1  whose  profeaatonal  empbyrnent  jimong  the 
JtiUah  ttriiiy  at  Wnlcberen  afforded  him  a  mrge 
bid  (or  otswenration  or  the  disease  before  na, 
■tbfi  patient  iddom  or  never  com  plain*  of 
Boeh  pMD  in  the  situation  where  it  might  be 

^ted  ;  hia  appetite  ia  gcnt^rallj  gtiM^  vet 
'^wem  of  aasimiktion  axe  ob?iously  de€- 
he  loses  iefb,  and  ii  inoapable  of  any 
edlar  exertion.  His  features  hare  a  pecu- 
j  dark,  bilious,  or  mahogany  hue ;  but  the 
Dnjunctira  preaerres  ila  whitt?  and  healthy 
sppeaninct?.  Perspiration  is  in  time  wholly 
aittpended,  and  the  skin  acquiret  the  appear- 
eaee  and  feel  of  iaiin  ;  the  lips  are  paici  and 
tham  ii  generally  much  waiting  of  the  gums ; 
*»e  13  limpid,  and  secreted  very  Tepidly* 
ntabt  little  ot  no  ores.  The  putient^a 
■  11  generally  morose  and  desponding." 
I  extremjtief  are  commonly  colder,  and  the 
«e  quicker,  than  m  health,  especially  towards 
!  erening.  f  Dr-  Abercrorabie  atatra,  that  tho 
wels  are  generally  irregpular^  and  the  motions 
fe-eoloarod.  There  ts  frequently  a  dry 
b,  andf  in  protraeted  caaeSi  hsmatemesisi 
)  at  bfllj,  general  dropt^y.t 
One  of  the  most  smgnlar  facta  in  tho  pa- 
otogy  of  the  apteen,  adverted  to  by  the  aaiuc 
^iftu,  ia  the  very  rapid  manner  in  which 
argement  of  it  aometimea  t^ke^  place,  and 
»  equally  rapid  manner  in  which  it  may  sub^ 
B.  Several  years  ago  he  saw,  a\om  with 
.  Combe  of  Leiih,  a  aenman  who  had  con- 
eted  m^e  a  few  weeka  befoie  i  there  was 
defined  tumour  m  the  sittiatinn  of 
a|idecnf  and  projecting  dowowards  several 

^ ches  ;  in  about  a  week  alter  thia  visit,  the  fever 

bad  anbaided,  and  the  tumour  was  entirely  gone. 


^  A  lemariabie  case  of  enlarged  spleen,  occur- 
ring in  the  practice  of  Dr,  W.  M.  Lee,  of  South 
"      J  is  recorded  in  the  Am  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc, 
The  roleen,  when  removed,  weighed 
t  and  a  n&lf,  and  the  disease  was  not 
/  ihtetmitlent  fevel    The  doctor  states 
treatment  la  alterative  doi^fi  of  mercury 
A,  aided  by  frictions  of  tmct.  of  iodine,  or 
of  atranmniump  as  recommeDded  by 
^ham,  of  Arkansas.— (iY.  A.  Jied.  and 
r.,  Yol.  V.)    He  add  a  also,  that  he  has 
t  seireikt  esses  i>f  splenitis  by  Fowler's  min- 
rtution.— D. 
Diaeaaea  of  the  Stomach,  &c,,  p.  412. 
,  the  ^nenil  health  ie  noi  rnucb 


.  tfioafli  the  patients  have  a  sallow  ap- 
;  and  thus  the  disease  may  continue  m 
years— En. 
L-P 


mm 


Probably  thia  Tarieiy  of  parlbysma  splenicum 
never  dnwnda  upon  tubercles,  though  enlarge* 
menti  of  the  or^n,  from  this  cause,  are  not 
u^frequenl.^  Dr.  Abercrorabie  has  seen  an 
immense  bag  of  hydatids  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  spleen,  the  lubsLanee  of 
which  was  Utile  altered  (On  DutoMea  of  the 
Stcmath^  dte.,  p.  414) ;  but  this  also  is  an  sJlit'c- 
iian  thai  has  no  connexion  with  asuej 

When  this  variety  of  parabysma  haa  occurred 
in  feeble  children,  it  has  often  been  dispersed 
by  emetics  given  repeatedly,  which  stimulate 
the  abtorhent  vesaeli  mlo  increased  activity, 
and  act  with  considerable  success,  where  a  per- 
severing nausea  might  prove  highly  mischie- 
vous. 

Cataplasms  that  excite  vomiting  have,  for 
th«  same  reason,  in  many  inatancea,  had  the 
happiest  effects.  They  hara  commonly  been 
made  of  tobacco ;  and  Mr«  Siedman  i^ives 
instances  of  ita  proving  an  effectual  remedy  in 
both  the  varieties  now  adverted  to,  and  in  an  old 
mma  a«  well  as  in  a  boy. — {Ed.  Med,  E»iay§^ 
voL  li.j  art.  v.)  The  former  had  m  the  tost 
instance  been  attacked  with  a  genera!  numb- 
neas,  in  conse^juence  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
atr  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  serenadas,  or 
night-dews,  were  gaihermg  around  him,  'fhis 
was  succeeded  by  a  jaundice,  and  the  ja  nod  ice 
by  a  parabysma  of  the  liver,  in  which  thet^pleen 
also  appears  to  have  catenated  ;  the  tuigescencf 
continumgr  to  increase  for  five  yearSt  in  spiii- 
of  the  medicines  prescribed  for  him.  A  tobacco 
poultice  was  at  this  time  appbed,  and  lenewpn 
dally  for  a  month.  It  produced  frequent  vuni- 
ilinga ;  bnt,  at  the  end  of  the  montn,  the  pa* 
tiert  was  cured.  The  quantity  employed  at  a 
tinie  was  six  ounces  ;  for  a  child,  one  ounce  )n 
sufBcient.  Cataplasms  of  common  gtomid&t'i 
{wtntcto  ru/^flnj,  Linn.),  the  erigerxirn  of  the 
dispensatories,  are  said  to  prove  equally  uaeftil 
by  exciting  a  like  effect. 

Dr.  Vetch,  from  an  eitensiTe  experience  of 


*  Andral  describes  tubercles  of  the  spleen  ii«i 
very  rare  in  adults,  but  more  common  in  cnildreri. 
They  hardly  ever  occur  without  presenting  ihem- 
selve*  also  in  other  parts.  He  has  often  noticetl 
them  in  the  spleen  of  horses ;  and  in  monkevs 
they  are  said  to  be  even  more  common  than  the 
tubercles  to  which  their  lungs  are  so  notononsly 
liable,— {Anat.  PatboL^  torn,  ii.,  p.  131.)  Besidefl 
hydatitb,  various  other  kinds  of  eysta  may  Im:- 
formed  in  the  spleen,  and  chiefly,  according  to 
Andral,  wiltun  its  cells.  The  moat  simple  are 
small  vesicles,  full  of  serum .  which  ara  some- 
tiroes  dispersed  very  nnmerously  wilhm  the  spl«i(»ri 
In  some  inslances  they  are  detached  from  one  an- 
other i  in  otbers,  they  are  in  clusters.  MM.  An 
dral  and  Reynaud  found  them  not  only  in  tbr 
cells,  but  also  in  the  veins  of  the  Rpleen  ;  aofnp 
of  them  being  loose,  while  others  were  connected 
to  the  paiietea  of  the  cellf^and  vessels  by  a  sleinler 
pedicle,  Othera,  again,  were  contain^  m  the 
verr  substanco  of  those  patietes.  Certain  cysta 
of  the  spleen  are  far  more  complejt ;  Andral  has 
a^n  a  fibro-seroua  cyst,  which  was  filled  with 
fatty  matter t  in  the  midst  of  which  aome  hain 
were  observed.  In  inolher  instance,  a  saroop 
eysi  prea«nted  itself,  the  conlents  of  which  naeo- 
bled  hooey.^Eo.  * 
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its  utility  ill  tho  latatid  of  Wakhereo,  etrongly 
recommends  a  weak  infusion  of  the  leaTea  of 
the  arbutus  uca  vrsij  which  operatei  bene- 
ficiaHy  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  diviTetic— (JVffif. 
and  Phy^.  Joum,f  ut  supra)  An  attack  of 
epLHtaxia,  Dr  an  appearance  of  moisture  upon 
tho  akin,  ia  genefaUy  a  giga  of  returning  health. 
[For  aji  enlargement  of  ihe  spleen,  accom- 
|«tiied  with  the  state  of  the  constitution  de- 
icnbed  by  Dr.  Vetch,  or  anheemia^  Professor 
Tom^^aini  has  found  preparations  of  iron  the 
heat  medicines.  "  It  \a  now  generally  admitted," 
my  a  Dr.  Abercrombie^  "  that  mercury  is  uni- 
formlj  and  highly  injurious,  producitig  mortili- 
catioD  of  tho  mouth  snd  rapid  faLlmre  of  the 
strength.  In  the  earlier  stagea,  when  there 
is  atiy  considorabte  degree  of  tendemeas,  re- 
peated topic&l  bleedixig  should  be  employed,  fol- 
lowed by  bhfftering  or  a  seton.  In  other  re-^ 
specls,  the  chief  reliance  of  those  who  have 
aeen  most  of  the  diseaic,  appears  to  bo  upon 
free  and  coRtmued  purging,  and  especially  pur- 
gatiTes  combined  with  tomes.  The  spleen  pow- 
der and  spleen  rniiture  of  Bengal  are  combma- 
tlons  of  rhubarb^  jal^Pi  scammonyt  and  cream 
of  tartar^  with  colnmbo  powder  and  snlphaie 
of  iron.  Aboiit  30  days  are  stated  by  Mr.  Twi- 
mn^  (CalcuUa  Trans. ^  vol,  iii.),  as  the  period 
wfuch  IB  goniirally  required  for  reducing  by  this 
treaimcnt  a  very  considerable  tuujefaction  of 
the  spleen,  if  the  cat©  hasbeeo  recent.  Others 
employ  nitric  acid  with  sloetic  purges.  "  The 
natives  of  India  employ  the  actual  cautery,  and 
a  cornbiualion  of  aloes,  garlic^  and  vinegar. 
They  also  employ  aloes,  combined  with  sul- 
phate of  iron,  It  is  probable  the  external  use 
of  iodme  might  be  useful."*— {^AcrcromAjV  on 
tkt  Stomach,  Lwer,  dtc,  p.  413,  cd.  2.)] 

In  TOBOESCENCE    of  the    SPLEEN,   whether 
Originatmg  from  the  precedingt  or  produced  by 
a  strumous  diathesis,  the  organ  sometJmes  a»- 
mtmes  a   scirrhous   hardness  ;  and,  in  conse- 
ence  of  this  symptomT  is  often  felt  more  dia- 
unctly  than  in  the  first  variety.     It  acquires,  in 
some  instances*  a  very  large  sine^  though  often 
not  BO  large  as  the  turgeseent  spleen  without 
tcirrhus.     Sauvages  quotes  from  Bonet  a  case, 
ift  which,  after  death*  it  was  found  to  wmgh 
thirty-three  pounds,  and  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
^jdomen.    The  complaint  had  lasted  seventeen 
L  jeara  before  the  patient  died,  during  nearly  the 
iirhole  of  which  tiaie  ahe  pursued  her  usual  bto- 
feations.^ — (Class  t.,  Ord.  ii,,  BoneL  ex  Hyfd^ 
\Bo*co.)    Dr.  Baillie  has  given  other  singular 
^lamptas ;  in  one  of  which  the  spleen  was  three 
times  its  ordinary  size,  of  a  haro,  but  uniformly 
solid  teiture ;  not  tuberculated*  nor  disposed 
to  suppurate.— (JVfiwt.  Anai.^  Fascit.  vi.  PI.  iii.) 
When  tuppu  ration,  however,  ^es  place*  the  ab- 
scess is  sometimes  very  bulky  ;  and  the  quantity 
fiif  pns  lodged  in  it  ha*  amotinted  to  fifteen  pinta, 
— </ftir  de  VAcad.  dc$  Scicneet,  1763,  n.  196.) 
The  coats  of  the  spleen  are  occasionally  con- 
verted  into  a  soft   CAlTTLAoe,  and  eihibit  a 
|«hange  which  is  rarely,  if  at  all*  found  m  other 
[viscera.     The  enlargement  m  this  case*  beyond 
lie  natural  aixe  of  the  organ,  is  m  general  but 
^*---'  jjjj  jj,    Baiiiie  records  an  tnst&nce  m 


which  there  was  a  diminution  of  »izfl  i  thecosti^ 
thougli  sometimes  evincing  uTegulariliem  on  ill 
surface,  are  uaualiy  smooth  and  uuifonn ; 
it  is  by  these  characten  that  we  e«Q  al 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  diseaso  dufittg  (ilk 
[Littre  and  Morgagni  have  seen  the  peritOMd 
investment  of  the  spleen  partially  ossified*  v4 
Andfa^l*  met  with  one  case*  in  whjch  this  otpm 
was  merely  an  osseoos  shell,  with  mltrntlJ  bm 
partitions,  between  which  there  wa«  a  mm 
quantity  of  reddish  fluid,  resemhting  ttuttl 
wine.— (vlree/.  Faikoi-t  tom.  ii.,  p.  433.)] 

With  regard  to  the   treatment   of  vctninrm 
spleen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  ihe  ji""  ■ 
marks   already   offered    under  the    prec«diJ 
species. 

[The  whole  substance  of  the  spleen  iss 
times  reduced  to  a  soft:  mass  of  a  fl  "iV  r. 
resembling  a  tna»s  of  coagulated  \  • 
and  breaking  down  under  the  alight 
after  its  |)entonea1  coat  is  laid  open.  I  it  cm 
cases  it  la  still  softer,  and  of  a  pullaceoua  fon^ 
siBtcnce,  or  even  like  a  reddish  mucus  or  pM», 
This  change  of  the  spleen  is  chiefly  mrx  wuL 
in  old  persons,  or  such  as  have  passed  the  i 
of  forty*  Its  e^act  cause  is  not  knovm  j  li 
has  been  met  with  in  persons  who  diod  \ 
scurvy,  or  of  continued  or  intermitteut  fevers: 
or  who  had  been  afflicted  with  raelaiirl>olv  ,  h«4 
eiperien*jed  violent  pain  in  the  hv; 
and  epigaatne  region ;  or  hod  had  ^\ 
mefiBna  ;  m  laboured  under  ascileti  i..i  .^i- 
ercromhiet  suspects,  that  it  arise*  frotn  intlxm^ 

♦  la  Meeker's  LittfrariMche  Amudej, 
EDBiui  has  presented  his  views  on  spi* 
or  softening  of  the  spleen,  which  bn^ 
attended  epidemic  fevers  in  the  north  < 
Pr^  Hackmann  thinks  that  soUening  *^i  ; t 

depends  on  over-congesLiou  or  veoou 
tion,  which  ptesenLs  two  stages,  one 
or  ctifigestion,  and  one  of  true  softrr  n 

svmptoms  ot  the  former  are  fever*  vwtiuiiiig  ^  a 
clesr  fluid  often  miJied  with  b\U\  pr»cof«ha|  dj»- 
treas,  great  lassitude*  pauis  in  ih'-  i  «>"''- 
and  extreme  thirat,  which,  if  v 
ibe  prsconlird  distress  :  the  atxi 
soft  in  the  umbilical  region,  but  nut  leiuier  -,_  y 
however  u>  felt  when  the  body  is  bej^  and  the  ' 
ach  or  spleen  is  passed.  Pulsation  is  veryL, 
ble  in  the  epigastrmm,  and  as  the  diieaae  «dvafi< 
this  pulsation  extends  to  the  region  of  the  spk 
The  stage  of  softening  m  shown  by  thp  access 
t\-phoid  symptoms,  and  death  ensues  n a  in 
of  fever,  or  follows  a  state  of  coma  fcsembi 
apoplexy ;  this  apoplectic  state  l^jeqaiently  < 
in  Bofleninff  of  the  spleen.  The  oimAe  j| 
erally  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  aoftetdng  m^; 
place  in  eleven  or  twelve  days;  bat  iti»j_ 
times  chronic,  to  the  more  serefe  forms  of  i 
ening*  the  spleen  bursts  spQnt4ineoui^''  '' 
any  previous  violence,  the  matter  con! 
abdominal  cavity,  and  death  speedily 
softening  of  the  spleen,  the  bulk  of  i! 
not  always  much  increased,  utdeas 
have  suffered  from  endetmc  orremii^,..  .,- 
Dr,  Hackmann  mentions  eight  caaea  ^ 
spleno-malacia.— D. 

f  Edin.  Meil  Joum.,  No.  ^J*p.  4.    A    "    ' 
erenrre  fy(  this  state  of  the  spleen  to  lb 
of  the  blood  in  it,  has  been  already  noi 
in  support  of  his  belief,  that  it  does  nut  iku*^  i 
inHaininatory  action,  he  ssks  whether  it  mighi  i 
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matory  action.  He  has  oDsenred  it,  as  the  oiitv 
morbia  ^pearance  in  some  obscure  cases,  which 
were  fatal,  with  symptoms  referable  to  the 
stomach ;  or  frequent  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite, 
tendency  to  costireness,  &c.,  the  pulse  remain- 
ing undisturbed.*] 


SPECIES  III. 

PARABYSMA  PANCREATICUM. 

TURGESCENCE  OF  THE  PANCREAS, 

flJLBD  ILONOATID  TUMOUI,  KUNNINO  TRANS- 
TBBSILT  IN  THB  KPIOASTaiC  SBGION  ;  OTS- 
PBPSY  ;    6BNBBAL  LANGUOR. 

Thb  following  are  the  chief  varieties  under 
which  the  species  shows  itself : — 

m  Coactum.  Chronic   indura- 

Atonic  turgescence.  tion  or  enlarge- 

ment. 
fi  Calculosum.  Accompanied 

Calculous  turgescence.         with  calculous 
concretions. 
Diseases  of  the  pancreas  occur  but  rarely. 
[In  many  points  it  resembles  the  salivary  glands, 
to  which  it  is  also  analogous  in  the  rarity  of  its 
nwrbid  affections.     This  truth  is  confirmed  by 


rather  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  a  gen- 
eral change  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood  ?  Hence 
its  common  occurrence  in  scurfy  and  typhoid  fe- 
ters.  M.  Baillie  noticed  it  in  the  pernicious  inter- 
mitfients  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.    What,  in- 

2uires  M.  Andral,  is  the  cause  of  these  fevers  ? 
I  it  j^lenitis?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  the  poison 
of  a  miasm,  which,  by  changing^  the  mass  of  olobd, 

i  also  modify  that  which  is  contained  in  the 

mf— Ed. 

All  the  diseases  of  the  spleen  which  have 
&llen  under  the  observation  of  Cruveilhier,  have 
pxhiUted  a  character  of  remission,  or  intermis- 
sion ;  a  circumstance  which  he  refers  to  the  re- 
mission, or  intermission,  in  the  functions  of  this 
organ.  "  If,**  says  he,  **  on  the  first  accession  of 
intermittent  iever,  it  may  be  questionable  whether 
the  spleen  has  any  concern  with  the  disorder,  no 


doubt  can  exift  at  a  more  advanced  period.  I 
have  attended  many  of  these  cases,  wnere  each 
febrile  attack  was  marked  not  only  by  the  pa- 
tient's sense  of  oppression,  swelling,  and  even 
pain  in  the  spleen,  but  by  an  enlargement  of 
It,  very  maniwst  to  the  phvsician."  According 
to  this  disth^uished  patnofogist,  the  induration 
of  the  spleen  is  always  accompanied  by  an  in< 


ol  its  size  and  specific  gravitv,  and  vari- 

oos  degroesof  fragility,  which  eventually  subside, 
and  are  followed  by  a  state  of  cohesion  and  com- 
pactness, that  he  has  never  noticed  in  any  other 
tiasae,  excepting  the  fibrous  transformation.  In 
the  ramottuamim/,  or  softening  disease,  the  spleen 
never  becomes  so  large  as  when  it  is  indurated  ; 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  it  above  thrice  its 
nataral  siie,  though  occasionally,  in  the  softened 
state,  it  has  weighed  seven  or  eight  pounds.  As 
for  organic  diseases  of  the  spleen,  such  as  tuber- 
cles, ue  Mack  degeneration  of  it,  cartilaginous 
tmiafbnnation,  scirrhus,  6lc.j  they  are  completely 
irremediable.  The  same  remark  applies  to  collec- 
tions of  hydatids,  as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned; 
for  the  only  chance  of  reUef  must  here  depend 
upon  their  being  voided  externally,  or  through 
some  communication  formed  with  the  alimentary 
canaL— Eo. 
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extensive  observation,  and  when  the  surround 
ing  viscera  are  found  variousl]^altered  by  dis- 
ease, the  texture  of  the  pancreas  often  con- 
tinues quite  healthy.  To  say,  however,  that 
this  organ  is  never  diseased,  would  be  incorrect 
Inflammation  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  a 
rare  disease ;  but  several  cases  of  it  are  re- 
corded by  Barbette,  Greizel,  Tulpius,  and  Bar- 
tholine,  where  it  was  found  suppurated  and 
gangrenous.  Pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
back,  but  sometimes  resemblinff  colic,  attended 
the  disorder.  In  a  few  cases,  mere  was  vomit- 
ing ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon symptom.  Guido  Pa  tin  found  an  immense 
abscess  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pancreas. 
Portal  met  with  a  similar  case  in  a  man,  who 
died  suddenly  after  two  or  three  attacks  of 
vomiting,  followed  by  syncope.  The  same  pa- 
thologist found  the  pancreas  gangrenous  in  a 
man  who  died  with  obscure  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, accompanied  by  wasting  and  occasional 
nausea  and  diarrhcea.  A  gentleman  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Perceval  {Trans,  of  the  K.ing*9  and 
Queen^t  CoHegcM,  vol  ii.),  had  jaundice  and  bil- 
ious vomiting ;  a  tumour  appeared  in  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  his  strength  failed ;  blood  and  fetid 
pus  were  discharged  by  stool;  and  in  three 
months  he  died,  gradually  exhausted.  The 
pancreas  was  found  much  enlarged,  and  con- 
tained a  considerable  abscess.  The  ductus 
communis  was  obliterated  by  the  pressure.* 

The  pancreas  sometimes  contains  calculi. 
De  Graaf  found  seven  or  eight  in  the  pancreas 
of  a  man,  who  had  long  been  liable  to  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  In  one  enlarged  pancreas,  Por- 
tal found  twelve  calculi,  some  of  which  were 
as  large  as  nuts.  In  a  case  seen  by  Dr.  Bail- 
lie  {Workt  hy  Wardrop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289),  the 
calculi  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  in  some 
other  instances,  their  composition  has  been 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Dissections  prove,  that  the  pancreas  is  some- 
times changed  in  its  texture,  size,  and  figure,  in 
consequence  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  the  symp- 
toms are  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  those 
which  might  serve  for  discrimination,  have  not 
yet  been  pointed  out  by  the  most  intelligent 
physicians.  No  doubt  tiie  chief  causes  of  this 
difficulty  depend  upon  the  deep  situation  of  the 
pancreas,  its  inconsiderable  size,  its  Uttle  sen- 
sibility, and  the  very  important  organs  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  valuable  researches  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie  show  the  remarkable  diversity 
of  symptoms  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  pan- 
creas. Of  twenty-seven  cases,  which  he  found 
described  by  various  writers,  six  were  fatal, 
with  gradual  wasting  and  obscure  dyspeptic 
complaints,  without  any  urgent  symptoms.  In 
eight  there  was  frequent  vomiting,  with  more 
or  less  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  and  thir- 
teen were  fatal,  with  long-continued  pain  with- 


*  Abercrombie,  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  79,  and 
PracL  Researches  on  Dis.  of  the,  Stomach,  &c., 
p.  418,  ed.  2.  A  case  in  which,  on  examination 
after  death,  the  pancreas  was  found  in  a  state  of 
active  inflsmmation,  has  been  recorded  by  Mu 
Lawrence. — See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  zvi ,  p. 
3«7. 
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out  tomititi]?.  1(1  901  UP  of  Uifise,  tbo  pAin  ex* 
tefultMi  to  Lhf  Wk ;  aiiii  in  other*  it  wm  *^eJ7 
much  increased  by  inking  food.  In  icvcral  of 
the  Ciiflea,  there  were  dropaieal  symptomi  ;  and, 
in  %htt!&  or  four,  there  wss  jmundice,  from  the 
tumour  compresoing  the  biliary  ducts.  In  the 
morbid  appearaticea  also  there  was  fre*t  Tiiji- 
ely,  the  pancreas  being  in  manj  of  the  cm^A 
much  enlarged  ;  in  olher*  in  a  state  of  wjif* 
rhout  hardnesst  with  very  little  erdargement. 
No  distinct  relatiou  could  be  traced  between 
the  iirgerwy  of  the  »ymj>toma  and  the  de^oe 
<lf  enlargement,  which  ws*  very  eonHiderable  in 
some  eiatiiples  in  which  the  Kytnptonts  were 
«hght  and  objure ;  while  hardnette,  with  tittle 
or  no  enlargement,  wat  noticed  in  some  other 
ciaeitt  where  ihe  Jiymptoms  were  defined  and 
T'mtent.) 

Of  the  diseases  appertaiiting  to  the  prei^ent 
fiiwcieS}  Dt,  Baillie  never  met  with  more^  than 
tm  moditicatiotiA  tpecifiod  at  the  conunenc«- 
ment  of  this  section. 

Ail  ihe  ordinary  c&u^m  that  produce  atowt 
m  Uie  liver  and  spleen  may  aj^ect  th«  pancreas  ; 
but  there  is  one  that  in  peculmr  to  iteelf,  and 
that  Ls,  an  habitual  excitement  of  Iho  excTetonea 
of  this  organ  by  the  daily  Ute  of  tobacco, 
whetfier  chewed  or  smoked,  probably  from  a 
sympathetic  action  between  the  pancreatic  and 
salivary  glands,  whose  function  a  so  closely  co* 
operate,  and  whose  secretions  are  no  nearly 
lUike.  Dr.  Darwin  relates  &  c^e  of  this  kind, 
which  tenniuated  in  the  death  of  the  patient, 
wl^o  had  bet^n  for  many  years  a  great  consumer 
of  tobacco,  chewing  it  all  the  morning,  and 
■moking  il  all  the  aUernoon. — {ZoonQm  ,  CL  i** 
Ord.  ii„  ii  8)  The  substance  of  the  gland 
is  generally  hardened,  though  not  detcrmlnately 
scirrhous  i  and  its  lobular  appeaisnee  is  pre* 
served.* 

[Wit^i  re  spec  t  to  the  Ire  at  me  nt  of  enlarge- 
fflents  of  the  pancreas,  genera]  and  local  bleld- 
jng,  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  lh«  appbcatton 

•  Dr.  Sewali  has  pubhshed  (Nrw-Eng.  Jmtm.  of 
Mtd,  ^md  6Wjf  J  vol.  li,  p.  22  V  many  interesting  re- 
marks on  Ihe  di#ea^e9  of  the  pancre^os,  Sck* 
rboita  and  mtlsLimuation  with  its  terininations  in 
ibtc«ia  tind  ulceration,  are  the  most  prominent 
iwies,  This  organ  1*  sometimes  much  enlarge, 
and  approaches  a  state  of  mdnmiioti,  without  any 
nensihte  »1er«ngemenl  of  its  organization.  This, 
however.seflins  to  Dr.  Sewali  lo  be  only  the  com- 
meiK!ein»  lit  of  a  proitipism  by  which  the  natural 
stfiH-riirt!  i«  Inwt  I'liHrrly*  n.n<l  Kim  pancrefts  be- 
tomri  trulv  sriirhnys,  l)f,  .S.  state*  furtberi  that 
then  ible  mdn ution*  of  an  enlarged 

and  y  ''e^iiurf- p:iii]  m  the  epigustrlntn, 

viirijiLitiL;,  '^'    tT  the  siomiich.    Dr.  Valen- 

tine Motl ,  j '  '  rifl  ori  thp^  puliation  in  epi- 

gn Ktrio,  ciui  Hirtection  as  arising,  among 

other  re uRe?i,  Uom  Lritn.rffRTncnt  or  disease  of  l  be 
panereiMv-Hi^o*^  '/Vhkj.  of  Sht  Neyt-Yotk  Phuxuro- 
Medicat  Society,  vol,  i.,  p.  341 , )  The  late  Dr .  War- 
mn,  of  Boston,  cooaiders  a  Inmaiir  id  eptgasiho 
With  a  ttiDog  puLsalion  a«  veneraUy  stlei^tnf  a 
aeirrhotiB  eomlition  of  this  «and.  This  puliation 
'km  not  beim  much  notic«Si  among  those  who 
luvo  recorded  it  we  may  mantion  BailUe,  Bnrua, 
lloara«»  wild  Fran^eis.— <  TVmw.  9/ the  N.  r.  Phvt. 
Mt^  fiia%,  vol  i.  p.  m.}^D. 


\  of  a  blister  to  thr^  epigastrium,*  and  a  conntf 
of  alterative  medjcme«,  e^ipf-^'  ifv  1'irTrT,f„*f», 
pill»  or  iodine,  atford  the  bei^t  '  J 

In  the  eakniloua  variety,  s,rf 

ehiel^y,  and  sometirDt's  aleoyi  tiier,  Itiiirui  m  ibt 
excretory  duct  of  thr  gland  and  jt«  bnticlies, 
wbieh,  in  coti8ei|  tie  lire,  are  tiftrn  i^err  Oiodi 
distended,  and  occaKiotialty  Idled  with  lijffwi- 
They  are  usunlly  of  a  whit*'  cn'r-'  -  ■  ■<  -nr 
irregular  shape,  and  by  these  ch  '  rv 

discharged  by  the  rccium,  may  b*-  ..^1 

from  gall-fltonea.  As  the  duel  is  Icnn  jvrntihlf 
than  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidrffy*.  nr  the 
bluddcr,  it  is  not  often  that  much  ^i* 

sinesi  is  complaint^d  of,  even  wh*  y^ 

upon  an  eiammatton  after  deatli,  tscrina  (r*  i.^ii 
been  long  blocked  up,  and  Ufwin  a  Htretch. 

Emetics,  and  such  exorcise    a  a   iT-ivf  ^  a  -m- 
eral  jar  to  the  animal  frame,  as  :  i- 

trotting  horse,  will  contribute  tav, 
inig  the  pent* up  concretions  ;  and  a  tjct   um:  at 
acids»  acidulous  drinks,  and  espeeially  ackdulotu 
mineral  water^i  will  have  a  tendency  fo  dtssi^ 
ihem.f 


SPECIES  IV- 
w    PAKaBYSMA  MESENTERICIBl 
MESEIVTERIC  TURGESCKyCK 

TNPUItATKD  AXn  IHHROl'LAIt    M4AS    OW    TIJlKlfBI 
BELOW  TnE  fiTOKACn,  YIKLtimO  TOTUK  «»► 

SORE  or  THE  n.*Nn;   rALS,  bloatied  covf^ 

THItANCfi  ;    ATBOfHV  ;    THK  APPITITI  •tit&Q9 
mn  INI  SHED,  OFT  Kit  V  OR  AC!  0  US, 

This  species  ihows  itself  tmder  tlic  foUoiritf 

modifications  or  varietioa  :^ 
a  Helmmthicum.  Accu' 

Vermicular  turgcscence*        hy^i  > 

0  Stnimosum.  Accompinied  mVk 

Scrofulous  lurgescenco.         si^rofuls,  mOfUy 
luhrrcuUf 
y  Scirrhosum.  Aecomfianjed  milk 

SciirhooB  iurgeso«nee.  scij  i  bits 

A  Sarcomatofum*  Acconipan(ed  wih 

Sijcomatous  turgeaeenct.      iieshy     excfus^ 
ceneet. 
4  Steatomatosnm.  Accompanted  *nlK 

Steatomaious  Itirgrscence.      adipoM?    eitetf*- 
centert. 
C  Fungoaum.  Accompanied  untl 

Fungous  lurgt^seenat?.  fangoun  twnm^ 

eetjces.j 

*  See  Crampton's  case.  inTrana.  of  King't  lod 

Queen's  College,  toK  n.,  p  13A. 

t  InsomoObservatinTi^       '^  '    ,< 

erea*   and   Duodenum 

Jtvili),  Dr  Ori^hi  mrnih  ,. 

mstan<>  .  ,,[  ij^iiUl^r  likt^  mh^HM^uw 

fj'oni  i\  •  M  he  had  had  an  ttppmUi 

nity  ot  K>r^r,..,^  .,.,  .,...,..,,-6  nflrr  ^i ^'  '^—n  was  a 

ecirrhous  state  oi  the  head  oi  \»,  and 

fungoid    nkeration   of  the  li.  \>t.  en 

other  oecasiona,  he  had  lef^n  «imi[:i' 
eas*  of  these  ofgan*,  in  which  no  au* 
uaiion  had  bwn  obwTve<l— Ei>. 

I  In  one  case  Mr.  Waidrop  fouiMl  lb»'  mcwnntenc 
gland  I  much  enlarged,  and  cuoirArted  mto  a  ton 
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These  varieties  are  often  complicated  by  a 
anion  of  one  of  them  viith  several  others.  Inus 
Ifae  stnunous  modification  is  sometimes  found 
to  have  sprouted  with  fungous  caruncles ;  the 
■aicomatous  evinces  a  scirrhous  or  indurated 
texture  ;  and  vermicles  are  occyionally  found 
in  most  of  them.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  in- 
&ncy,  and  debility  is  the  proximate  cause  ;  but 
the  predisposing  causes  are  numerous.  Innu- 
tritious  food,  a  chronic  and  exhausting  sickness, 
invermination,  an  impure  atmosphere,  a  scrofu- 
kms  diathesis,  may  all  pave  the  way.  And 
when  the  chylopoietic  organs  are  hereby  weak- 
ened, the  weakness  will  soon  extend  to  the 
mesenteric  glands,  which  will  become  tumefied, 
and  exhibit  a  tubercular  or  other  irregular  sur- 
face to  the  feel.  The  symptoms  grow  daily 
more  manifest ;  because,  as  the  lacteals  which 
enter  them  are  now  obstructed  and  impervious 
to  the  chyle,  the  whole  frame  becomes  emacia- 
tedy  the  superincumbent  fat  and  muscles  waste 
•way,  and  the  coacervated  glands  rise  towards 
die  surface,  occupy  their  place,  and  are  covered 
with  a  meager  shrivelled  skin  alone.  And 
hence,  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  present  spe- 
cies may  become  a  cause  of  atrophy  or  tabes  ; 
though  both  these  species  may  also  exist  with- 
out such  effect. 

A  total  obstruction,  however,  to  the  course 
of  the  chyle  from  a  parabysma  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  does  not  often  occur,  certainly  by  no 
means  so  often  as  is  suspected.  Mr.  Cruik- 
ahank  admits  it  to  be  "possible  that  children 
and  grown  persons  may  sometimes  have  died 
of  sQch  obstruction ;  but,"  he  adds,  *'  in  such 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  if  they  ever  take 
place,  we  should  meet  with  the  stagnation  of 
the  chyle  in  the  first  set  of  lacteals ;  yet  I  never 
saw  such  stagnation  on  any  occasion  whatever : 
bot  as  stagnation  of  the  lymph  from  obstructed 
lymphatic  ^ands  of  other  parts  is  said  to  have 
been  seen,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  chyle, 
from  the  causes  mentioned,  may  sometimes 
have  been  prevented  from  getting  into  the  blood- 
'feseels.**--(-4nfl/.  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels^  part 
L,p.  115.) 

That  a  total  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the 
chyle  does  not  necessarily  follow  very  great  en- 
largements of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  certain, 
because  many  patients  exist  under  this  disease 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  in  some  in- 
stances not  less  than  ten  (5auv.,  cl.  x.,  ord.  ii., 
iz.,  6,  ^  3) ;  and  seem,  even  at  last,  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  hectic  fever,  or  some  other  cause  of 
irritation,  rather  than  by  actual  innutrition.     In 

Erfect  quiet,  and  freedom  from  exercise  of  all 
ids,  and  where  the  form  has  acquired  its  full 
range  of  growth,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
very  small  a  portion  of  food  entering  into  Uie 
system  is  capable  of  stipporting  life  ;  a  subject 
we  have  alreiady  touched  upon  under  limosis  ex- 
jtTM ;  and  hence  Morgajgni  and  Dr.  Hunter  are 
mclined  to  believe,  that  in  old  people  the  glands 

medullary  pulp.  The  patient  Iiad  died  of  a  large 
fungus  hvmatodes  of  the  thigh.  In  very  rare  ex- 
amples they  have  been  found  to  contain  earthy 
"    (  BaUlie»8  Works,  vol  ii.,  p.  180. 


of  the  mesentery  become  obliterated ;  while 
Ruysch  contended  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  lived  without  his  lacteals,  and  that  old 
people  in  general  do  the  same. 

In  most  of  the  varieties  before  us  the  tumours 
are  often  very  bulky  and  conglobated ;  and  at 
times  composed  of,  or  accompanied  with,  cysts 
filled  with  a  hmpid  fluid.  In  one  instance,  re- 
lated by  M.  de  Sauvages,  these  amounted  to 
twenty  of  various  sizes  ;  one  as  laige  as  a  child's 
head,  six  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  the  rest 
equalling  hens*  and  pigeons*  eggs.  Hence  the 
whole  abdomen  is  in  some  cases  so  generally 
tumefied  as  to  give  a  semblance  of  pregnancy, 
for  which  the  tumefaction  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  last  variety ;  and  as  the  appetite,  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  bladder  are  often  unaffected,  or 
only  affected  casually  and  to  appearance  capri- 
ciously, there  is  not  unfrequently  some  difficulty 
in  determining  between  the  two.  Sometimes 
the  parabysma  is  peculiarly  complicated  in  its 
texture,  which  is  glandular,  tubercular,  scir- 
rhous, and  ossific  ;  the  glands  or  tubercles  ap- 
pearing like  clusters  of  walnuts,  interspersed 
with  ^ands  of  less  magnitude,  of  the  size  of 
peas,  beans,  or  filberts  ;  for  the  origin  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  the 
first  species.  Dr.  Donald  Monro  gives  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  a  young  woman  who  died  of  hec- 
tic fever  in  St.  George's  Hospital  in  1771. 
Upon  laving  bare  the  mesenteric  elands  after 
death,  they  were  in  some  places  found  to  re- 
semble spongy  carious  bones;  not  consisting 
of  one  lar^e  firm  piece  of  bone,  but  of  a  number 
of  small  pieces  united  by  membranes. 

The  general  outline  of  the  medical  treatment 
will  run  parallel  with  the  plan  already  laid  down 
for  the  cure  of  parabysma  hepaticum.  If  worms 
exist,  the  course  recommended  under  the  genus 
HELMiNTHiA  should  be  csrHed  into  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  worm  that  discovers  itself; 
a  light,  nutritious  food,  substimulant  with  salt 
and  acid  or  aromatic  condiments,  should  form 
the  daily  repast,  with  .a  free  exposure  to  pure 
air,  and  such  exercise  as  the  patient  is  best  able 
to  take  without  fatigue.  Our  chief  dependance, 
however,  must  be  on  small  doses  of  mercury  ; 
a  mercurial  plaster  with  gum  ammoniac,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  seat  of  disease  ;  or 
a  small  portion  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed 
over  the  abdomen  every  night  and  morning  with 
the  friction  of  the  hand,  continued  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  each  time  ;  in  which 
case  the  friction  will  be  of  almost  as  much  ser- 
vice as  the  mercury.  A  salivation  is  not  de- 
sirable, for  it  will  only  add  to  the  general 
weakness ;  and  hence  whatever  preparations 
are  made  choice  of,  they  should  fall  short  of  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  The  less  stimulant  and  heat- 
ing of  the  gum-resins  will  often  also  be  found 
serviceable  ;  and  especially  myrrh,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  fixed  alkalis ;  and 
especially  with  some  form  of  iodine,  which, 
whether  used  externally  as  an  ointm«  at,  or  in- 
ternally in  the  mode  of  pills  or  tincture,  has  a 
tendency  to  afford  more  relief,  and  prove  a  bet- 
ter deolMtnient  in  this  species  of  parabysma  thtt 
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in  any  cither.  Thn  nperientt  employed  sfaoald 
b«  ^[Jllfi ;  ttnd  wh&f<*  caloniel  is  tjot  thought 
mAvmbU  from  any  paTttculttT  circvimntarnre  tSai 
trmy  occur,  Thubarb  aloni^,  or  in  imion  with  some 
of  the  neutral  aajtg,  will  usually  be  found  th^ 
beBt  medicine  we  can  have  rpcourw?  to. 

Yet,  it  ia  onJy  in  rtN;Bnt  and  uncompli' 
caied  case*  that  we  can  fa.irly  hope  for  success, 
let  OUT  medicftl  plan  be  what  it  may.  In  the 
tcirrhouif  Hartiomataus,  vteatom&tauBt  oiid  espe- 
cially the  hiiigou«  mudification*,  and  more  es* 
pccially  Btill,  where  aeveraJ  of  these  are  pl»ymg 
their  puis  •tmullaneouAly,  the  art  of  medicine 
may  poesibty  retard,  bnt  can  rtever  entirely  waid 
vf£,  me  fate  thut  is  approaching,  wuh  perhaps 
a  aldw^,  unperceivedf  and  insidionst  bnl,  at  the 
tame  time,  with  a  certain  and  irresistible  stealth 
of  footstep. 

SPECIES  V. 

PAR.\BysMA  INTESTrNALE. 

INTESTINAL  TUROESCENCE. 

Tt^vouB  iiiJtn  on  ctmcrt;itscaitiitii,  rouevd  on 

iLoN0JiT£[) ;  HOVi^aLK  vpois  Ttia  paxvscRv 

or  BOTH  HA?)ni  ;    ]aKB0¥i.4^B   PijacTioJia  i 

Oa«TlN&T£  VOMlTlJfG  I   PYRIZV  J  *M9  WOn  THl 
MOST  PXRT  EjmiiCUTIOK. 

Jn  this  Species  the  coacerration  eiists  in  the 
coiia  of  the  intestines,  and  consequently  tm 
moTeable  with  them^  Almost  always,  however, 
a  ahght  degree  of  adheaive  indaimnatiDn  takes 
place,  and  the  tomelied  part  beeomea  untied  to 
the  EUp^rincumbenl  panetes,  or  to  some  other 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  on  which  account 
the  diaeasre  belongs  to  the  preserjt,  rather  than 
10  tll0  peeeedin|  order.  It  has  chiefly  occuned 
tmdat  the  two  following  modilicatjona  :^ 
«  Congfemeratum,  Ckihesive  and  cou- 

Conglomcrale  turgescence,     glomerated^ 
^  SarcouLatoaum.  The  tumour  ctrcum- 1 

Sarcomatous  tuTgeseeuce,      scribed,  and  of  a 
fleshy  feel 

MoTgagni  Telates  a  atriking  instance  of  the 
FIRST  VAftiETT  IR  a  man'  subject  to  hypoehou- 
diiacal  depresstona  of  mindf  as  well  as  to  a  dux 
of  the  tiemorrbajdal  Teasels.  Upon  an  abrupt 
cetaation  of  the  hemorrhage,  he  «oon  complained 
of  pains  in  the  abdomen,  aometimes  mdijen  and 
traiiaitory,  at  other  times  protracted,  b\Jt  never 
leaving  him  mterrals  of  perfect  ease-  Some 
montba  afterward  a  hardneaa  and  swelhng  were 
ndliceable  in  the  belly,  which  gradually  nug- 
mented,  and  frma  the  pain  and  emaciation,  arid 
almost  mcetaant  vomihu^  with  which  it  wiis 
9CCompanied,  at  length  eKhaufttrd  im*\  df'stroyed 
him.  The  tumour  lay  manifest  to  the  sight  as 
well  aa  to  the  touch,  of  a  rircuUr  shape',  equi- 
distant from  the  ensiform  process  and  the  nnveh 
in  its  diameter  about  eight  finger »'  breadth. 
On  disaeetiont  the  ileum  and  adjuining  portion 
&S  Iha  je|uniim  were  found  retracted  upwards, 
eoaeerrated,  and  fimdy  adhesive. — (fjp.  cit.» 
lom.  ii.t  ep.  xxxii.t  No.  21^  £5.) 

[Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  die 
intsstmal  canaj  m  very  often  fdlowrd  by  a  close 
Mid  more  or  les«  general  adheaion  of  the  bowels 


to  one  another.  These  adhesiona  are  aoo*- 
timti  90  numerom  aud  intimate,  ihni  ths  mtM- 
tjneft  form  only  one  mass,  being  (n»«'p*rtJ>lT 
bhmtled  with  the  substarjce  connoctjn^  th«m 
together,  md  makmf.  as  il  wefe,  akind  oftvibt 
winding  in  the  midst  of  the  conf*i*ed  ntau^^ 
(See  MecktrM  AmU,,  trajwlalcd  by  DoatMi,  fol 
Ui.,  p.  2&6,)] 

The  tumour  in  the  sacoNii  v^riktt  ia  ollra 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  lies  below  th«  bypo* 
thondria,  inclining  towards  the  epigaatfic  ra|Bi. 

firominent,  with  unequal  bardnees.  Famoiit  W- 
alea  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  boy  of  a  emptkU 
make,  about  ten  ^-^ears  of  age.  ft  romnhen^ 
with  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  belly,  pyTeiy^ 
and  vehement  vomiting,  and  waa  sfwn  foUonad 
by  a  tumour  of  the  above  description,  buti 
on  the  lofl  side,  iT>  sixe  resemblinf  a  prol 
spleen.  The  patient*  worn  out  by  the  ViolfBrf 
of  the  symptomst  did  not  long  aur^-ive.  Ob 
diasection,  every  othar  pirt  being  fo^nd  hcilibf^ 
the  colon  under  the  stomach  and  towafda  the 
left  nidtr,  for  tile  length  of  the  pftlm  of  the  kani 
wag   greatly  indurated   ^nd   dislendad,  irttl  • 

fleshy,  fdirous,  and  peculiarly •tbkck'^"'" ••*'!t, 

which  conlfacted  the  diameter  oi 

tmi,  Oha.  Med  Siktt.^  oba.  ii.)  ;   ■  7 

had  lived  much  longer,  would,  in  11 U  pfviniaky. 

have  adhered  hkc  the  last  to  iho  auiTO«DdiBf 

porictes. 

From  the  violence  of  the  ^mptoma,  aad  tbi 
little  prospect  we  have  of  atlayirig  iheai,  das 
disease  is  almost  hopclesa.  It  coninirncet  mth 
a  considerable  irritability  of  the  part  ui  th«  la^ 
tcstinal  canal  that  is  affected,  and  the  eikmnn, 
growth  of  new  matter,  distention,  and«  wh«f» 
it  takes  place,  atlhesion,  add  daily  to  the  imta^ 
ble  state^  augment  the  pain,  anil  keep  up  ttt 
tendency  to  vomit,  and  reject  whatctvor  is  initio 
duced  into  the  stom  ach^ 

There  i^e  two  indications  to  !»*.  rxitin^W  nf^ 
and  but  two  medieinea  that  offer  ••  c« 

of  success  whde  holding  the  indie  <  >*■ 

Our  first  object  should  be  to  allay  iha  unUJaA- 
ity,  and  consequently  the  pain  and  sicknaa, 
which,  after  a  free  loss  of  blood  h\  lii 

only  be  attempted  by  opium  givt ;:  ^ 

repeated  dosea,  if  necesssry,  to  1....    ............  d 

ten^  twelve,  or  even  fifleen  grains  a  day,  if  Ite 
patient  be  an  adult.  Ten  and  twelve  graim  a 
day,  for  three  weeks,  without  mtermisvioo,  I 
have  myself  prescribed,  with  gre^'^t   comfott  It 

the  patient,  and  without  stupor,  or  ctch    * 

the  night  being  paaaed  in  a  kmd  of  r«6i 
re  very,  without  a  loss  of  consciouaiieft*  aft  j 
time.  The  symptoms  we  thua  ervdeav^ 
combat  not  only  bring  on  sure  deaUucti 
the  exhaust  I  on  ibey  produce,  Ijiit  tery  romii! 
erably  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  tumowr, 
and  the  eitent  of  the  adhesions,  [f  we  can 
succeed  in  keeping  these  m  tUib)eelion  for  a 
week  or  two,  it  is  possible  ihat  the  eon  '  *  "~ 
may  be  broken  m  to  subuut  10  tha  iw 
produced  by  ihu  change  of  struetttfe, 
trritabtlity  nmy  at  tengtii  subside. 

We  should  at  the  same  time*  rndeaTnur  to 
counteract  the  morbid  change  of  stnicture^  and 
partieukrly  to  arreat  its  pr^gresa  ;  which  coo- 
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stitQtefl  our  second  indication ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  mercurial  preparations.  Small 
doses  of  calomel  should,  for  this  purpose,  be 
combined  with  the  opium,  while  mercurial  oint- 
ment should  at  the  same  time  be  a]^lied,  night 
and  morning,  to  the  seat  of  paip,  and  persercred 
in  to  ptyalism  :  for  the  case  is  urgent,  and  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  The  warm-bath  may 
perhaps  afford  a  temporary  relief ;  but  no  per- 
manent good  is  to  be  expected  ftom  it.  The 
bowels,  howoTer,  may  ofien  be  conveniently  re- 
freshed and  evacuated  by  emollient,  but  at  the 
aame  time  laxatire  injections.  For  the  rest, 
the  treatment  may  be  conducted  as  already  laid 
down  under  the  first  species. 

[In  this  section  too  many  different  diseases 
are  comprehended  under  the  two  Tarieties,  and 
the  dirisions  of  the  subject  should  have  been 
more  numerous.  An  advantageous  basis  for 
them  might  have  been  deriv^  from  morbid 
anatomy,  by  which  the  various  swellings  and 
indurations  of  each  particular  texture  of  the 
bowels  might  have  been  determined.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  scirrhous  alteration  of  the  intestines 
in  their  vascular  coat  and  glanduIaB  mucipane, 
and  its  subsequent  extension  to  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats,  might  have  been  explained  as 
the  foundation  of  one  variety.  The  thickened 
state,  first  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  then  of  the 
peritoneal  and  muscular,  from  dysentery,  with 
ulceration  of  the  first-mentioned  membrane, 
being  only  effects,  and  not  the  original  disease, 
did  not  necessarily  require  description  here. 
But  Uie  thickened  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, caused  by  an  accumulation  of  the  cel- 
lular substance  {BaiUie*9  Worib,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159), 
luight  have  been  enumerated  as  a  variety  strictly 
appertaining  to  this  species. 

The  remark  needs  scarcely  to  be  made  here, 
that  all  organized  fleshy  indurations,  thicken- 
ings, tubercles,  adhesions,  scirrhi,  and  fungoid 
swellings  of  any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
luiat  be  deemed  beyond  the  power  of  medicine.] 


SPECIES  VI. 

PARABYSMA  OMENTALE. 

TUROESCENCE  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

TUMOUB  INDURATID  AND  DIFFUSED  :  FRI- 
QUBNTLT  SFEBADING  OVER  THE  WHOLI  OF 
THB  ABDOMINAL  REGION  :  DTSPNOEA  ;  EMA- 
CIATION. 

This  species  is  especially  characterized  by  its 
extent  and  the  want  of  a  definitive  outline, 
by  which  it  is  particularly  distinguished  from 
the  preceding.  It  is  usually  of  a  complicated 
texture ;  infarcted,  scirrhous,  tuberculate,  and 
cartilaginous.  It  has  been  found  of  various 
shapes  and  magnitudes,  from  a  weight  of  five 
pounds  to  that  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and,  in  one  instance,  fi/br-six  pounds.  In  the 
last  case,  the  patient,  a  female,  appeared  to  be 
labouring  under  an  ascites,  so  generally  was  the 
abdomen  enlarged.  She  sunk,  gradually  worn 
out  by  atrophy  and  pains  of  various  kinds ;  and 
on  examining  the  abdomen,  the  tumour,  occu- 
pying the  entire  cavity  of  the  belly,  mstantly 


presented  itself  to  view,  enclosed  in  a  pretty 
thick  and  stout  membrane,  chiefly  adipose,  partly 
scirrhous  and  glandular,  with  a  cavity  in  its  in- 
terior, filled  vrith  a  sordid  and  fetid  sanies. 
Laterally  and  below,  it  adhered  to  the  surround- 
ing organs  only  slightly ;  but  was  so  firmly  fixed 
to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  parts  adjoin- 
ing, that  it  could  not  be  separated  without 
laceration. — (Greg.  Hortt.f  prob.  x.,  dec.  vi.) 

In  some  instances  the  hardness  has  been  al- 
most stony  {Panarol.t  pentec.  iii.,  obs.  10),  in 
others  osseous  {Mongtn^  Hist,  de  VAcad.  det 
Sciences t  1732) ;  sometimes  loaded  with  many 
thousand  glandules  {Seger.  Ephem.  Germ.); 
and,  in  several  of  these,  accompanied  with  ex- 
cruciating pains. — (/fttx.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.) 

Whatever  benefit  may  be  expected  from  med- 
icine, is  to  be  collected  from  the  remarks  already 
offered  on  the  preceding  species. 


SPECIES  VII. 

PARABYSMA  COMPLICATUM. 

COMPLICATED  TURGESCENCE. 

THE  BELLY  HAED,  ELEVATED,  AND  DISTENDED 
AS  THOUGH  PREGNANT,  AND  OFTEN  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  SO ;  YET  MORE  OR  LESS  KNOTTY  AND 
UNEQUAL  :  RESPIRATION  SELDOM  IMPEDED  : 
FOR  THE  MOST  PAET  ACUTE  PAIN,  NAUSEA, 
OBSTINATE    VOMITING,    AND   THIE8T. 

Seveeal  of  the  precedins  species  are  com- 
plicated as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour  with 
which  the  respective  organ  is  affected  ;  the 
present  is  complicated  as  being  compounded  of 
various  viscera,  which  are  afiected  simultane- 
ously. And  hence  the  symptoms  must  often 
differ  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of 
the  tumour.  The  liver  is,  in  perhaps  all  cases, 
more  or  less  concerned :  sometimes  m  connexion 
with  the  spleen,  sometimes  with  the  mesentery, 
sometimes  with  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and 
sometimes  with  all  together.  Hildanus  found 
the  liver  so  enlarged  as  to  pass  beyond  the  false 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  with  the  spleen  equally  en- 
larged (Cent,  ii.,  obs.  45),  and  fixed  to  the  ad- 
joining lobe  of  the  former  organ.  Huldenreich, 
in  a  woman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  found  the 
liver  scirrhous,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  vrith 
a  fleshy  excrescence  in  the  mesentery,  of  the 
size  of  a  child^s  head.  This  case  was  also 
further  complicated  with  jaundice.— (Afuc«tf. 
Nat.  Cur.,  Ann.  vi.,  vii.)  Bartholine  mentions 
a  woman  of  elegant  form,  in  the  flower  of  her 
a^,  attacked  with  another  modification  of  this 
disease,  which  at  length  destroyed  her  :  all  the 
intestines,  liver,  spleen,  and  every  adjoining 
viscus,  were  found  intermixed,  and  buried  in 
fat ;  the  Uver  being  at  the  same  time  enlar^ 
and  scirrhous,  and  filling  both  hypochondria ; 
the  stomach  thickened  and  cartilaginous. — 
(Cent,  ii.,  obs.  6.) 

Dr.  Baron  has  given  various  examples  of  the 
same,  both  from  earlier  writers  ana  from  his 
own  practice,  of  which  the  follovring  is  one  of 
the  most  illustrative  :  the  patient  was  a  girl  of 
about  eighteen,  and  had  laboured  under  th* 
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malady  for  several  months  before  it  proved' of  the  biliary  tubes." — {On  Tvhcreulaled  Ae- 
fatal.  "  On  opening  the  belly,  it  was  found  cre^tonf,  &c.,  p.  25,  8vo.,  1819.) 
that  the  whole  of  its  contents  adhered  to  each  Various  morbid  changes,  as  adhesions,  thick- 
other,  and  to  the  cavity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enings,  tubercles,  granulated  masses,  ulceratioa 
form  apparently  one  sohd  mass.  None  of  the  I  of  the  bronchial  glands,  and  purulent  dischaige, 
viscera  could  be  distinguished  till  the  thickened  j  were  also  observed  in  the  thorax :  for  all  tbe  spe- 


lavers  of  the  peritoneum  were  torn  from  their  i  cies  of  parabysma,  when  at  length  accompanied 
adhesions.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  from  with  inflammatoir  action,  are  peculiarly  v^  to 
the  intestines,  for  there  the  thickening  and  ad-  j  spread  not  only  from  organ  to  organ,  but  from 


hesions  had  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  render  any .  cavity  to  cavity  ;  and  more  so  from  the  abdomen 
attempt  at  unfolding  them  impracticable.     The  to  the  chest,  than  the  chest  to  the  abdomen. 


mesentery  and  its  glands  were  in  a  very  dis- 
eased state  :  the  latter  were-  about  the  size  of 
ahnonds,  and  had  much  of  the  same  appearance 


Other  cases  of  ^  striking  character  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  author's  Nosoloffical  Synopsis, 
which  might  be  easily  au^ented  if  necessary ; 


when  cut  into.  On  separating  the  peritonaeum  |  but  the  present  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
from  its  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  the  liver  i  view  of  the  nature,  cigantic  features,  and  mis- 
was  found  of  a  much  larger  size  than  natural ;  chievous  effects  of  this  monstrous  race  of  dia- 
it  was  of  a  briffht  copper-colour,  and,  like  the  eases  :  diseases  which  we  can  rarely  hope  to 
intestines,  it  had  lost  its  proper  texture.  The  |  conquer,  unless  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
fingers  pierced  it  in  every  direction  without  re-  strangling  them  in  their  infancy  ;  though  we 
sistance,  and  it  appeared  like  a  part  in  a  state  maj  sometimes  give  a  check  to  their  rapid 
of  incipient  putrefaction.  On  cutting  through  j  stndes,  palliate  their  painful  progress,  and  poiU 
the  right  lobe,  a  lumbricus  was  observed  in  one  pone  their  fatal  triumfih. 
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BsrosB  we  enter  on  the  dieases  which  dis- 
turb the  function  of  respiration,  and  constitute 
our  Second  Class,  it  may  be  found  advantageous 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  general  nature  of 
this  function,  and  of  the  organs  which  form  its 
instruments. 

The  respiratory  function  is  maintained  by  a 
current  of  air,  alternately  thrown  into  and 
thrown  out  of  the  chest,  and  is  subservient  to 
two  important  purposes :  that  of  furnishing  us 
with  speech,  or  the  means  of  vocally  commu- 
nicating and  interchanging  our  ideas  ;  and  that 
of  carrying  off  from  the  blood  a  gas  recremen- 
tory  and  deleterious  to  Ufa,  and  possibly  of  in- 
troducing in  its  stead  one  or  more  gases  indis- 
pensable to  animal  existence.  It  is  these  two 
purposes  that  lay  a  foundation  for  the  two  Orders, 
mto  which  the  Class  before  us  is  divided  ;  the 
first  entitled  Phonica,  comprising  the  diseases 
affecting  the  vocal  avbnubs  ;  and  the  second, 
PwEUMONiCA,   comprising   those    affecting  the 

LUNGS,  THEIS  MEMBRANES  OR  MOTIVE  POWER. 

I.  At  the  root  of  the  ton^e  lies  a  minute 
semilunar  bone,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  v  or  u-psUouj  is  called  the 
kyoid  or  u4ikc  bone ;  and  immediately  from 
this  bone  arises  a  long,  cartilaginous  tube, 
vdiich  extends  to  the  lungs,  and  conveys  the 
air  backward  and  forward,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  already  mentioned.  This  tube 
is  denominated  the  trachea  or  windpipe  ;  and 
the  upper  part  of  it,  or  that  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  hyoid  bone,  the  lar3mx ;  and  it 
is  this  larynx,  or  upper  part,  that  alone  consti- 
tutes the  seat  of  the  voice. 

[The  larynx  is  situated  on  the  median  line, 
and  consequently,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bichat,  it  is  regular  and  spometrical  in  its  form, 
like  all  die  organs  of  annual  Ufe.  Considered 
as  the  upper  termination  of  the  trachea,  it  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  lower  extremity  of 
that  tube,  which,  consisting  of  the  bronchi, 
and  concerned   merely  with  the  functions  of 


organic  Ufe,  is  made  up  of  two  lateral  portions 
not  resembling  each  other.  The  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  larynx,  on  the  contrary,  are  exactly 
similar.  This  symmetry  is  necessary  for  the 
harmony  of  its  functions  ;  and  a  discordant 
voice  would  inevitably  result  from  different  or- 
ganizations of  the  two  halves  of  it,  or  from  in- 
equaUty  in  the  powers  of  the  muscles  of  its 
right  and  left  sides.] 

The  tube  of  the  larynx,  short  as  it  is,  con- 
sists of  five  cartilages  ;  the  largest,  and  appa- 
rently, though  not  really,  lowermost  of  which 
produces  that  acute  projection,  or  knot  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  especially  in  the 
neck  of  males,  of  which  every  one  must  be 
sensible,  and  which  was  formerly  denominated 
pomum  Adami,  as  though  it  had  sprunff  up  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  having  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  This  is  not  a  complete  ring,  but 
is  open  behind,  the  open  space  being  filled  up, 
in  order  to  make  a  complete  ring,  with  two 
other  cartilages  of  a  smadler  size  and  power ; 
and  which,  together,  form  the  glottis,  as  it  is 
called,  or  immediate  aperture  out  of  the  mouth 
into  the  larynx.  Of  these  three  cartilages,  the 
first  is  named  scutiform,  or  shield-shaped  ;  the 
other  two,  arytenpid,  or  funnel-shaped.  A 
fourth  cartilage  lies  immediately  over  this  aper^ 
ture,  and  closes  it  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  so 
as  to  direct  the  food  to  the  oesophagus.  From 
its  position  it  is  called  epiglottis.  These  four 
cartilages  are  supported  by  a  fifth,  which  con- 
stitutes their  basis,  is  narrow  before,  and  broad 
behind,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a  seal-ring : 
on  which  account  it  is  named  cricoid,  or  annular. 
[It  is  situated  between  the  two  flat  plates  com- 
posing the  thyroid  or  scutiform  cartilage ;  and,* 
upon  Its  elevated  posterior  margin,  the  two  Uttle 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  loosely  articulated,  so 
as  to  admit  of  free  motion.  The  chords  to* 
cales  are  the  two  long  edges  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  which  meet  together  in  front.  They  con- 
sist of  a  peculiar  elastic  substance,  and  reach 
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from  tho  ioreparl  of  the  aTytenoid  cartilag&«  to 
th<*  thyroid  cartilage.  HsnceT  the  size  of  the 
rimsi  glottidjs  must  neceB«artiy  be  altered  by 
every  Tnovcinedl  of  the  arf tenoid  cartilage* 
In  the  initmiTient  of  the  Vtiimftn  voice,  the 
chords  vtMialcs  are  analogous  to  the  varioiiH 
conlTivances  for  producing  vibration  m  maaical 
wiiid-mstruments.]  The  larynx  is  contracted 
and  dilated  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  antogo- 
niaL  powers  of  different  muficks,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  ita  cartilaginous  coata  :  and  is  coveted 
intemany  with  a  very  »en«ibl©,  vascular,  and 
mucoua  membrane^  vi^hich  is  a  continuation  of 
the  membTana  of  tbe  mooih. 

The  form  of  the  glottiai  composed  of  three 
difitiuct  cattilage^}  reiembtes  that  of  a  smal]  box, 
with  a  minute  siperture  or  rnna.  In  adulta  thia 
aperture  is  about  ten  or  eleven  Imes  in  length, 
aDd  two  in  breadth  at  ita  greatest  diameter.  It 
ia,  however,  increaaed  or  diminished  by  the  action 
of  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  c&ttilagea :  and  in 
biida  and  amphibiab,  is  capable  of  betng  so 
completely  closed  as  to  prevent  the  smallest 
drop  of  water  from  penptratinjEf  it.  except  with 
the  will  In  this  wa^r  frogs  con  line  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  and  live  without  inspiration  for  con- 
aide  rable  tiine, 

[That  ihe  larynx  ia  the  primary  organ,  in 
which  the  ongimil  tound  is  produced,  ia  proved 
by  the  voice  being  destroyed  or  modified  by 
certain  diseases  and  accidents.  Jf  an  opening 
be  made  in  the  trachea  below  the  Jarytuf,  so  that 
tio  air  shaU  pass  through  the  latter,  no  voice  is 
produced  ;  wheu,  on  the  contTary,  an  opening  is 
made  immediatelif  above  the  glottis,  the  voice  is 
not  aifected .  In  Biehaf  8  eipenments,  when  the 
epiglottis  was  conlinc*d,  or  even  cut  away,  the 
voice  was  not  affected  by  it  ;  though  later  ob- 
■ervations  tend  to  prove,  that  it  really  answers 
a  particular  ptirpose  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  as 
will  be  presently  specified.  When  the  aaiaie 
eminent  physiologist  cot  through  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  or  divided  the  thyroid  longitudinally, 
he  foimd  that  the  voice  was  annihilated.] 

The  organ  of  the  voice,  then,  is  the  larynx, 
its  m  iflcles  and  other  appendages  ;  and  the 
voice  itself  is  the  sound  of  the  itir  propelled 
through,  and  striking  against  the  sides  of  the 
glottis  or  aperinre  into  iTie  mouth.  The  shrill- 
neas  or  roughnew  of  the  voice  depends  on  the 
internal  diameter  of  the  glottis,  its  elasticity, 
mobility,  and  lubricity,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  air  is  protnided.  Speech  is  the  modihct^ 
tion  of  the  voice  into  distinct  articulationi  in 
the  cavity  of  the  glottis  itself,  or  in  that  of  the 
month  or  of  the  nostrils. 

Ther»  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  determiruJig 
bjr  what  mean*  the  air  is  rendered  aonoroiis  in 
lAf  glottis,  and  various  explanations  have  been 
oHered  upon  the  aubjiect.  The  oldest  is  that 
of  Galen,  who  su]|jposed  the  calibre  of  the 
glottis  to  be  alternately  expanded  and  con- 
Iraeted;  an  idea  revived  in  modem  timea  by 
Bodart,  who  at  the  «Bme  lime  compares  ita  bc- 
lion  to  that  of  a  fiute.— (ilf^m.  dc  PAcadimk, 
&.C.,  1700.)  A  second  explMtiaiion  ;b  that  of 
M.  FerTHtn,  who  supposes  tiie  variations  of 
found  to  depetid  upon  vamtiiirni  of  tension  and 


relaxation  in  the  ligaments  of  tbe  glottis  ;  and, 
in  this  View,  such  ligaments  becoirie  vibfmtuig 
chorda,  and  the  enure  apparatys  approach^ 
the  nature  of  a  violin.^  Id  ,  1741.)  A  tha  ' 
explanation  is  that  of  M.  Richerand,  who  tutili 
the  tf^o  preceding  conjectures,  aiid  isitpfic 
that  liKe  glottis  is  a  wind  and  a  >  '. 
ment  at  the  same  time.     To  these  > 

we  may  add  that  of  Kxatzenstein.  * 

the  f  loitxs,  in  conjunction  with  tht^  i 

of  the  larynx  J  as  a  kind  of  dmm  i  .'  .t 

Nttiura  et  Charactert  Sonuntm  hiitmrvm  V^ 
caiium,  4 to.,  1731);  and  that  of  M.  Ulumen* 
bach,  who  views  the  former  in  the  hghl  of  an 
*EoIianhar|) — (/njtW.|Sect.  ix.tX.,siibaect  Ifti J 

[Perhaps  the  organ  of  the  human  voietf  m 
more  correctly  eornpiired  to  a  claritiet.     Tlla 
rim  a  glottidia  ia  the  mouth-piece  of  the  laryu, 
and  corresponds  with  the  reed  in  tbe  nlaiusfi, 
or  with  the  lips  of  a  player  upon  thf*  fliiPf*     (n 
pursuimj  the  flame  siimle,  as  Mr.  Ni 
marked  {Oa/hncs   of  Human    F,',- 
ft33),  we  look  for  a  contrivance,  immujoo  i«    n 
tbe  stops  in  the  flute  or  clarinet,  by  mean*  cf 
which  the  tube  may  be   shortened  or  3"  rgrn- 
ened,  and  we  find  the  effect  produced 
alternate    rising    and    falliug    of    the     . 
WTien  the  larynx  is  raised,   the  vocal  tuk  t» 
ehoriened  -    when   it  is  depressed,    the   voctl 
tube  is  lengthened. 

In  forming  high,  or  acute  sounds,  acofnract*d 
state  of  tbe  glottis,  with  tenaion  of  its  hga- 
ments,  is  required;  the  air  passea  rapra^ 
through  the  narrow  opening,  and  nutnerMi 
oscillations  of  its  sides  are  produced  'Hm 
whole  larynx  is  carried  upward^  and  forwanla; 
and,  when  the  most  acute  sounds  arv  utteraj, 
the  head  is  thrown  backward,  in  order  tliat  tlia 
larynx  may  be  elevated  through  a  wider  mwa 
This  elevation  equals  nearly  half  sn  inch  MOT 
one  octave.  That  the  changes  alM3^e  mnf 
tioned  take  place  is  proved,  by  placing  tht 
finger  on  the  larynx,  and  utteiing  an  acut* 
sound,  at  which  period  the  ascent  of  the  orgiA 
may  be  pkinly  felt ;  by  the  comparativelv  acutl 
voice  of  children  and  women,  in  whom  tHs 
larynx  is  small,  and  the  glottis  conse<}tieiitif 
narrow  ;  by  compretive  anatomy,  wbich  sbowi 
us,  that  the  glottis  is  small  and  narrow  in  mmc- 
ing  birds  ;  large  and  relaxerj  in  aniinab  whicft 
utter  deep  sounds  ;  by  the  blowing  of  wind  m- 
stTOinenta,  in  which  the  opening  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  is  always  contracted  in  ordrr  to 
produce  the  high  notes  ;  and  also  by  this  gen- 
eral fact,  that  the  sounda  are  always  mon*  acut* 
in  proportion  is  these  tnstruinenta  ir«  id 
smaller  siie. 

in  the  production  of  deep  or  base  tones,  an 
opposite  state  of  parts  ia  reauired  :  the  larynx 
is  carried  downwards,  and  the  btad  iti^K 
brought  towards  the  cheat.  Thi*  descent,  hke 
the  ascent,  is  about  half  an  Inch  for  an  or  lave 
In  the  male  aei,  where  the  larynx  u  largr'r,  and 
the  glottis  consequently  more  ample  than  ai_ 
the  femsle,  the  voice  nai  habitually  a 
tone.  Eunuchs  and  women  may  be  U 
sing  soprano,  but  not  base.  Wlirn  v 
tones  are  formed,  in  which  the  chord* 
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are  greatly  feljucedi  the  produclion  of  «oiinJ 
e«Ase»  sLtog£rlhHr.  A  human  voice  thtit  has 
been  much  exercised,  eaii  paas  Ihrou^h  about 
two  Mtavei  and  a  half  in  ©ithef  directioti  from 
the  tiiidf!le  ;  coMi^qtientiy,  it  has  a  range  in  the 
mek  of  nearly  three  inches.  The  jninuttncas 
of  iho  change^  c&pahle  of  altering  thf?  tone,  must 
mem  tnily  wqjfwlerful^  when  we  refiect,  that  the 
breftdth  <if  the  rtma  gtottidi«  doe«  not  exceed  a 
Itne  at  iti  broadeit  prt,  And  that  the  variety  of 
tones  11  almost  endless.— <See  Art.  Larynx  in 

The  force  with  which  the  air  is  impelled 
mto  the  flute,  the  elarinett  or  the  hryiUt  is 
regulated  by  the  «4^tion  of  the  inusclei  of  the 
chest  corkcerned  in  expiration. 

Accoi-ding  io  M.  Magendtej  one  use  of  the 
epiglottii  h  to  perfect  ttii.^  larynx  a»  a  musical 
instritment.  Thi?  note  of  a  elarinBti  swelled 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  loudness,  is  apt  to 
break  into  s  higher  note  ;  now,  M.  GrenM  dis- 
cohered,  that  this  impf  rfecUoi)  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  in»ertion  of  a,  tongue  of  elastic  »ub~ 
stanee ;  and,  in  tfie  organ  of  the  hmuan  vojce, 
the  epiglottii  is  precisely  such  a  contrivance^ 

Thai  much  difficiiUy,  bowever*  attends  all 
the  foregoing  theonea,  cannot  be  denied  i  this 
ii  rendered  clear  enough  in  a  memoir  by  M. 
Safari  (Mage^ndie^  Joum.  dt  Phyntd,^  torn,  v., 
369)^  who  shows  thai  the  analogy  between  mu- 
sical instruments  and  the  organ  of  voice  is  very 
imperfeci.J 

Those  animals  only  tUat  possess  lungs,  pos- 
sesi  A  brynx  ;  and  hence,  none  but  the  three 
first  cissies  in  the  Linnaiim  ay  stem,  consbtin^ 
of  mammals^  birds,  and  amphibials.  Even 
among  these,  however,  some  genera  or  species 
nre  entirely  dumb,  as  the  ntyrmecophagat  or 
snt^ater ;  the  manis,  or  pangohn ;  ar^  the 
eetaceotis  tribes  ;  the  tortoise,  lizOTds,  and  ser* 
pents  ;  while  others  lose  their  voice  in  particu- 
lar regions ;  as  the  dog  is  said  to  do  in  iome 
parts  of  America,  and  quails  and  frogs  in 
Tariotis  districts  of  Siberia.* 

It  tA  from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  per* 
f«ction  with  which  the  bryni  is  formed  in  the 
dasses  of  animsU  that  possess  it,  that  the  Toice 
is  rendered  more  or  less  perfe<:t :  and  it  is  by 
m  introduction  of  superadded  membranes,  or 
mOficIet,  into  its  general  structure,  or  a  vana< 
tion  m  the  shape,  position,  or  elasticity  of  those 
that  are  most  common  to  it,  that  quadrupeds 
and  other  animals  are  capable  of  making  tlioie 
peculiar  sound*  by  which  their  ditferent  kinds 
are  refspcct;re!y  characterized  ;  and  are  able  to 
neighs  bray,  bark,  or  roar  ;  to  piir^  as  the  cat 
and  tiger  kind ;  to  bWat,  as  the  sheep ;  or  to 
Ctoak,  as  the  frog  ;  which  last,  however,  hm  a 
iac  or  bag,  of  a  singular  charn^cier,  m  the  throat 
or  cheek,  directly  communicating  with  the 
larjnxj  on  which  their  croaking  principally 
depends. 

The  larynx  of  the  bird  class  la  of  a  Very  pecu- 
liar kind,  nm\  admirably  adapted  to  that  sweet 
and  varied  music,  with  whicti  we  are  so  often 


*  Blomenb.  Comp.  Anat.,  eh.  tv.,  6  1D3.    Cam- 
per. PiliU  Trana.,  toK  liix.,  177a,  p.  im 


delighted  in  the  woodtanda.  In  reality,  tbo 
whidfl  extent  of  the  trachea  in  birds  may  be  re- 
dded aa  one  vocal  apparatus  ;  for  the  larynx 
IS  divided  into  two  sections,  or  may  rather,  per- 
haps, be  considered  as  two  distinct  organs,  the 
more  complicated,  or  llmt  in  which  tke  parts 
are  more  numeroua  and  elabora.te,  bein|F  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea,  where  it  oiverget 
into  two  branches  or  bronchi te,  one  for  eacli  ol 
the  lungs ;  and  the  smipler,  or  that  in  which  tUt 
parts  are  fewer,  and  consist*  of  those  not  inclw* 
ded  in  the  former,  occupying  its  usual  situatjon, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  stdl  without  an  epiebttis  ^  both  food  and 
water  being*  aa  we  have  already  observed,  ten* 
dered  incapable  of  fienetrating  the  aperture  of 
the  glottis,  by  another  contrivance.  The  lungs, 
trachea,  and  larynx  of  birds,  therefor|L  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  complete  naturanja^pipe  ; 
io  which  the  lungs  constitute  tbe  poi^ch  ^m\  sup 
ply  the  wind ;  the  trachea  itself,  the  pipe ;  tbe 
inferior  glottis  the  reed  or  mouthpiece  which 
protrudes  the  simple  sound  i  and  the  supenor 
glottis,  the  fingerholes  which  modify  the  sunple 
sound  into  on  itignite  variety  of  distinct  notes, 
and  at  the  aame  time  give  them  utterance. 

Here,  however,  a#  among  quadrupeds,  we 
meet  with  a  consitlerable  diversity  in  the  struc 
ture  of  the  vocal  appnrattis,  and  especially  in  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  tube  or  irachea,  not 
Oniv  in  the  different  species,  but  often  in  the 
diferent  seies  of  the  same  apecies,  more  par- 
ticularly among  aquatic  birdst  Thus  the  tra- 
chea is  atnight  in  the  tame  or  dumb  swan  {amu 
ohr}  of  both  aexea ;  whilst  in  the  male  musjcal 
swan  (anas  tifgnua)f  but  not  in  the  female.  It 
winds  into  a  large  convolution,  contained  in  the 
hollow  of  tbe  sternum.  In  the  spoonbill  {piafa- 
lea  Icucorodia)^  as  also  in  the  mot-mot  pheasant 
{phasnanui  rn&l^mtH)^  and  some  others,  limilar 
windings  of  the  trachea  occui,  not  encloscil  io  the 
sternum.  The  malea  of  the  duck  and  mergan- 
»er  {amiM  and  mttgu*)  have,  at  their  inferioi 
larynx,  a  bony  addition  to  the  cavity,  which  con- 
tributes to  strengthen  their  voice. 

Among  stngmg-birda,  Mr.  Hnnter,  who,  si  the 
reqoeiit  of  Mr.  Pennant,  dissected  the  larynx  of 
many  diiiinct  kinds,  observes  that  the  foudeat 
songalt^ra  have  the  «tronge«l  muscles.  atHl  that 
the  skyUrk  has  the  strongest  ot  the  whole  ;  tut 
clear  and  vigorous  note  is  often  heard  when  ho 
can  no  longer  be  followed  in  bis  ascent  by  the 
most  penetrating  eye.  He  observes  also  that, 
among  this  division  of  birds,  the  muscles  of  tbe 
male,  following  the  same  rule,  are  stronger  than 
those  of  lis  respective  female,  whose  voice  la 
always  less  powerful.  In  birds  that  bave  tMJ 
natural  voice,  he  perceived  no  difference  of 
muscular  power  in  the  krym  of  either  sex. 

From  this  more  eitensive  and  complicated 
machinery  in  the  vocal  organ  of  birds,  we  ^d 
numerous  apeciei  posseasing  powers  of  a  very 
extmordinaty  kind.  Itt  many  of  tbem,  us  tbe 
thrush  and  the  nightingale,  the  natural  eong  is 
exquisitely  varied,  and  through  an  aatoniahiQg 
length  of  scale.  In  the  ptpra.  mv^ia,  or  tune- 
ful manakin,  the  song  i*  not  only  intrinsically 
aweel,  bnt  forms  a  complete  octave ;  mw  nota 
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Biicceeding  ADathari  in  aseendrng  and  nteKsnred 
iiil«ml<,  ihrongK  the  wholt?  mng«  o(  its  diapji- 
iOIL  Thdre  are  Tahoua  kinda  tBat  can  imitate 
%h^  muftie  of  humati  art,  and  amuse  us  by  air- 
qiiiring  nsitiotial  md  popular  ttines  ;  aa  the  bull- 
iinchf  the  liiuietf  and  even  th^  robbin,  when 
rearcid  in  a  fftate  M  separation  frpm  all  other 
birds ;  whiUt  some,  again,  are  capable  of  imi- 
tB.tjrig  human  Bf^eecht  &$  the  p&rrot^  the  jay,  and 
jftckdawt  and^  indeed^  mosC  of  the  p&iUi^uH  and 
liorvua  i^enera ;  a  fact,  which  proves  the  pos- 
se ism  n  of  a  powerful  and  retentive  memory^  a^ 
well  a*  of  a  prtrcise  and  deUcate  ear.  A  hnnet, 
aecording  lo  Mr.  Pcntiant,  waa  once  Uught  the 
same  At  Kenf'mgton ;  and  oven  the  nighthigale 
is  aaid  to  have  talenta  for  speaking  equal (o  those 
forsij^in^  But  where  is  the  man,  whose  boj^om 
burns  vipb  a  single  e^iark  of  the  love  of  nature, 
who  coJy  for  a  moment  consenl,  thai  thi»  sweet 
songster  of  the  gtove^  should  barter  away  the 
touchittg  wildness  of  its  native  notes  for  any 
thin||'  thai  art  haa  to  bestow  T 

Yet,  perhaps,  there  in  no  species  among  the 
^taaa  of  btrda  that  la  more  entitled  to  notice  m 
a  physiological  surfeyj  on  account  of  its  voicp> 
thaii  the  turdux  jfoi^fgloituM,  or  mocking-bird. 
This  is  a  aubdivtaion  of  the  thrush  kind ;  its 
own  natural  note  k  delightfully  musical  and 
solemn ;  but^  beyond  this,  it  possesses  an  in^ 
atitictjve  talent  of  imitating  the  note  of  every 
other  kind  of  singing-bird,  and  even  the  voice 
of  every  bird  of  prey^  lo  exactly  as  to  deceive 
the  very  kinds  it  attempts  to  mock.  It  is  more>- 
over  playful  enough  to  find  amusement  in  the 
deception ;  and  tnkea  a  pleasure  m  decoying 
smaller  birds  near  it  by  mimickimg  tbeir  notes, 
when  it  frightens  them  almost  to  deaths  or  drives 
them  away  with  all  speed,  by  pouring  upon  thenn 
the  screams  of  auch  birds  of  prey  as  they  moat 
dread. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  imitative,  like  the 
natural  voice,  has  its  seat  in  the  cartilages  and 
other  moveable  powers  that  form  the  larynx  ; 
for  the  ^eat  body  of  the  trachea  only  gives 
measure  to  the  sounds  and  renders  tt  more  ot 
less  copious  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  he  wofidered  at^  that  a  similar 
sort  of  imitative  power  should  be  sometimes 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  human  laryns;  ; 
and  that  we  should  occasionally  meet  with  {>Gr* 
f<iaiivho,  from  long  and  dexterous  practice,  are 
ftbk  to  copy  the  notes  of  almost  all  the  singing- 
hinds  of  the  woods  ;  or  the  sounds  of  other  ant- 
mals  ;  and  even  to  personsite  the  different  voicea 
of  orators  and  other  public  speakers. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
this  Ifttt  kind*  consists  in  the  urt  of  what  is 
edied  vKN^ajLoQirtsJi,  of  which  no  very  playsi- 
We  eiplanation  has  hitherto  beeii  offered  lo  the 
WOfId,  The  practitioner  of  this  occult  art  is  well 
knovfn  lo  have  a  power  of  modify ing[  hia  voice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  voices  of  dif- 
ferent persons  conversing  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  in  very  different  tones.  Ami 
hence,  the  fifat  impression  w*hich  this  in|v»ni0Ua 
trick  or  exhibition  produced  on  the  world,  wae 
that  of  the  artist's  posseBaing  a  double  or  triple 
laiynXi  the  additional  Uryngea  being  supposed 


to  be  sealed  alill  deeper  in  Ihe  cheat  than  t1 
lowertnost  of  the   two  that  belong  to  birds 
whencet  indeed,  the  name  of  TSKTi.it,o<juisM, 
Bi^LLY-sffAXiNo.     This  rudo  and  early 
Richerand  was  at  one  time  strongly  let 
revive ;  but  a  closer  examination  of  the 
ronvinced  him  that  it  could  not  be  ewfi|*fl(Tti 
and  he  abatidoned  it,  without,  however,  offati 
any  other  sufficiently  matured  for  exaj 
Mr.  Gough  has  attempted,  in  the  M 
the  Manchester  Society,  to  resolve  the 
into  the  phenomena  of  echoe«  ;    the  m 
ijuist,   on  this  bypothesia,  being  cone 
confine  himself  on  all  occasions  to  a  room 
disposed  for  echoes  in  various  parts  of  it, 
merely  to  produce  false  voices  by  direc    ~ 
natural  voice  in  a  slr»ii?ht   Ime  towar 
echoing  p^irts,  iuiitead  of  in  a  straight 
wards  tlie  audience ;  who,  upon  ihie  rj 
the  subject,  are  sup^x>sed  to  be  utfolly  _ 
on  one  or  both  side^  of  the  ventrilocjuiil 
is  sufficient,  in  op|>osition  to  this  conjee ture, 
observes  that  it  doej  not  account  for  the  nerfi 
qtiieecencc  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  of  the  p 
former  whUe  employing  his  feigned  voice*  ; 
that  an  adept  in  the  art,  like  M.  Filajftmes,  w! 
exhibited  a  few  yeara  B^a  in  our  own  o 
or  M.  Alexandre  of  the  present  day,  ia 
indiffercfjt  to  the  room  in  which  be 
and  will  readily  allow  another  person  to 
a  room  for  him.     Of  M.  Fittjames,  M.  Rkhi 
rand  baspven  a  particular  account  from 
examination*    He  observes,  that  he  alwaj 
a  strong  inspiration  before  he  comme! 
performance,    and  cotild   supnori   hit 
voice*  till  he  required  a  fresh  sopply 
thus  evidently  provmg  that  the  inhaied  ajp 
expired,  though   not  through  the  lips,  but, 
appears    from    another    case,  obaer*e;d   hy 
Richerand,  at  Jeast  partly  through  the  nostril 

Yet  the  means  by  which  the  ventrilo<|i  ' 
enabled  to  modify  his  artu:ulations  into  tb' 
hlance  of  distinct  voices,  still  remains  to 
plained ;  and  I  shall  hence  beg  leave  lo 
out  a  suggestion  upon  the  subject.  Fiom 
ous  concurrent  facts,  ventriloquififtt  tj 
be  an  imitative  art,  founded  on  a  elote 
to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  tone<> 
tiom,  and  inflexions  which  the  giouis  is  caj 
hie  of  producing  in  its  own  region  sJon*',  vrh< 
long  and  dcKteroasly  practised  upon  ;  and  a  «ki 
ful  modification  of  these  vocal  aounds,  thus  (ij 
ited  to  the  glottis,  into  mimic  speech, 
for  the  most  f»art,  and  whenever  neccs«a! 
through  the  cavity  of  ihe  nostrils,  insi 
through  ihe  mouth.  It  is  possible,  h* 
though  no  opportunity  has  hitherto  oceus 

firovin^  the  fact  by  dissection,  that  those  wl 
earn  this  art  with  facility,  and  carry  it  to  ^letf* 
lion,  possess  some  pecidiarity  in  tlie  strtjctui 
of  the  glottis,  and  ^rticularly  in  respect  to 
muscles  or  cartilages. 

1^1  Kinging,  every  one  knows  tlmt  the  gloll 

is  the  only  orgin  made  u»e  of,  exr ^t.f 

th«  tonca  are  not  merely  uttered  but 
It  ia  the  only  organ  employed,  as 
served,  m  the  mock  articulations  ai  \ 
othtr  mutative  birds  ^  it  ii  the  onl} 
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natural  cries,  coiuiutuiin^  the  language  of  all 
animals  possessing  a  voice;  and  hence  Lord 
Monhoddo  has  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  it 
»  the  chief  organ  of  articulate  language  in  its 
rudest  and  most  barbarous  style.  **  As  all  nat- 
oral  cries,'*  says  he,  '*  even  though  modulated 
by  music,  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  or 
knot  of  the  throat,  with  little  or  no  operation  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouthy  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  languages  were,  for.  the  greater 
part,  spoken  from  tlu  throat;  and  that  what 
consonants  were  used  to  vary  the  cries,  were 
mostly  guttwrcdy  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
would  St  first  be  but  very  litSe  employed." — 
{Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang.,,  vol.  i.,  b.  iii.,  ch.  4.) 
To  which  I  may  add,  that  notwithstanding,  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  speech,  the  tongue  takes  an 
auxiliary  part  among  mankind,  yet  the  numer- 
ous and  well-authenticated  examples  on  record, 
and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
more  minutely  hereafter,  of  persons  who  have 
retained  a  full  and  perfect  command  of  speech, 
after  the  tongue  has  been  destroyed  or  extirpa- 
ted, proves,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  glottis 
alone  is  capable  of  supplying,  in  this  respect,  the 
place  of  the  tongue,  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  where  perhaps  peculiar  pains  are  taken  to 
call  forth  the  full  extent  of  its  latent  powers. 

This  explanation,  which  some  hundreds  of 
persons  in  this  metropolis  may  remember  to 
have  been  advanced  by  the  author,  in  a  public 
lecture  on  the  subject,  delivered  in  the  year 
1811,  has  since  been  embraced  in  France, 
though  Mrithout  adopting  the  hint,  that  the  full 
perfection  of  the  art  may  possibly  depend  upon 
some  slight  addition  to  the  muscular  ^organism 
of  the  glottis,  in  those  who  are  thus  highly  en- 
dowed with  it.  And  hence  M.  Magendie  as- 
serts, that  ventriloquism  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  a  delicate  attention  to  the  different 
effects  or  modifications  of  sounds  or  speech, 
thrown  at  different  distances  and  through  differ- 
ent modes  of  conveyance,  and  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  them  in  a  larynx  of  common  formation 
and  powers. 

**  Les  fondemens  sur  lesquels  repose  cet  art 
Bont  faciles  &  saisir.  Nous  avons  inslinctive- 
ment  reconnu,  par  Texp^rience,  que  les  sons 
8*alt^rent  par  plusieurs  causes;  par  excmple, 
qu*ils  s'affoiblissent,  deviennent  moins  distincu, 
et  changent  de  timbre  k  mesure  qu'ils  s^eloign- 
ent  de  nous.  Un  homme  est  descendu  au  fond 
d'un  puits  ;  il  veut  parler  aux  personnes  qui  sont 
m  Touverture :  sa  voix  n'arrivera  ii  leur  oreille 
qn'avec  des  modifications  dependantes  de  la 
distance,  de  la  forme  du  canal  qu'elle  a  parcouru. 
Si  done  une  personne  remarque  bien  ces  modifi- 
cations, et  s'exerce  k  les  reproduire,  il  produira 
des  illusions  d'acoustique,  dont  on  ne  pourra  plus 
se  d^fendre,  qu^on  ne  pent  pas  voir  les  objets 
plus  ^os  lorsqu'on  les  regarde  k  travers  un  verre 
grossissant ;  I'erreur  sera  complete  s'il  emploie 
d'ailleurs  les  prestiges  convenables  pour  d^tour- 
ner  Tattention. 

"  Plas  Tartiste  aura  de  talens,  plus  les  illusions 
•eront  nombreuses :  mais  il  faut  se  garder  de 
croire  qu*un  ventriloque  produise  les  sons  vo- 
canx,  et  articule  autrement  qa*une  autre  per- 


sonne. Sa  voix  se  forme  a  la  mani^re  ordinaire. 
Sous  un  certain  rapport,  on  pent  dire  que  cet  art 
est  A  Toreille  ce  que  la  peinture  est  pour  les 
yeux." — {Physiologies  tom.  ii..  p.  235.) 

But  this  last  view  of  an  ordinary  articulation 
and  formation  of  the  voice,  is  at  variance  with 
that  perfect  quiescence  of  the  muscles  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips  which  the  more  skilfiil  ventril- 
oquists evince,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  a  formation  of  articulations,  and  not 
merely  a  modification  of  sounds  in  the  larynx. 

n.  The  lungs,  whose  vessels  receive  the  air 
from  the  trachea,  and  in  which  the  blood  under- 
goes the  important  process  of  ventilation,  are 
well  known  as  a  pair  of  large,  light,  elastic,  and 
spongy  organs,  suspended  by  the  tracheal  tubes 
and  lar^e  oloodvessels  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest* 
and  in  size  adapted  to  the  two  sacs  of  th% pleura, 
which  they  completely  fill  when  inflated.  They 
are  surrounded  by  an  exquisitely  fine  duplica- 
ture  of  this  delicate  membrane,  which  lines  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  separates  the 
lungs  from  each  other  by  a  process  or  septum  ; 
which  from  its  running  between  the  two,  is  call- 
ed mediastinum.  [The  same  points  of  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  are  not  always  applied  to 
each  other  ;  for  when  the  lung  expands,  it  slides 
upon  the  pleura  costalis  (Mayo's  Out  lines  j  p. 
85) ;  a  fact  proved  by  the  elongation  of  the  ad- 
hesions, so  frequently  existing  between  the  lungs 
and  inside  of  the  chest.]  The  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  lobular ;  the  larger  lobes  dividing 
into  smaller,  and  the  subdivision  being  contin- 
ued through  an  almost  infinite  series,  till  the 
ultimate  lobules  terminate  in  very  minute  vesi- 
cles ;  which,  after  birth,  though  not  antecedently, 
are  filled  with  air,  conveyed  by  an  innumerable 
host  of  exquisitely  slender  ramifications  from  the 
two  grand  branches  into  which  the  trachea  at 
first  forks  off,  so  as  to  form  a  main  division  for 
each  of  the  lungs,  and  which  are  denominated 
bronchix,  as  their  subdivisions  are  bronchial 
vessels.  The  vesicles  or  air-cells  are  invested 
and  held  in  connexion  by  the  mucous  web,  com- 
mon to  all  animal  organs,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  unites  them  and  forms  their  boun- 
daries, opens  a  communication  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  is  itself  freely  supplied  with 
exquisitely  fine  bloodvessels,  that  are  ramifica- 
tions from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  continue 
to  divide  and  subdivide,  till  they  at  length  form 
a  beautiful  network  upon  the  sides  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  ultimately  become  invisible  from  their 
attenuation  ;  by  which  means  every  particle  of 
blood  is  exposed,  in  its  turn,  to  the  full  benefit, 
whatever  this  may  consist  in,  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  contained  in  the  air-cells  which 
they  thus  surround. 

•  [Magendie  found  the  air-cells  smaller  in  in- 
fants than  adults,  and  less  in  adults  than  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age.  It  further  appears  that, 
as  we  grow  older,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
lungs  diminishes  ;  and  so  remarkable  is  this 
change,  that  a  piece  of  lung  taken  from  a  man 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  fourteen  times  lighter 
than  a  portion  of  lung  of  equal  size  taken  from  a 
child.-KJottm.  de  Phys.  Expir.,  t.  i.,  p.  78-^0.) 

This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  air-cells  is 
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^  Uy  80  tepliiT*  that  the  age  of  lihe  subject 
may  b0  detfimuned  by  iL  HowciTer,  in  old  per- 
boHa,  w?K0Tet2iin  th«ir  embonpmnt,  whose  %nui- 
cles  are  largCj  and  ^ho9«  hearti  are  neccsfiarijy 
of  cojisJderable  si*c,  th^  dr-celia  do  not  urwlergo 
Huch  an  increase  of  dimensions.  Bat  lh&  con* 
trary  happens  m  wery  thin  old  peraons  of  broken 
conititutiona,  m  whom  the  heart  la  almost  eiU 
|*wmj»  diuunutivei  and  the  quantily  of  blood 
canty. 
The  ftixe  of  the  air^eUa  ia  atae  modified  by 
swe.  in  indiyiduali  who  have  coughed  a 
at  deal  previoiinly  to  deaths  they  are  gener- 
Bly  larger.  When  such  person*  are  a^ed,  the 
ItT'i^eila  may  be  even  two  lines  in  dinmeter, 
irithout  any  Teatige  of  laceration.  The  healthy 
lojig  of  certain  individual*  affected  with  phthisis 
*  tm  one  aid©  only,  was  founds  wbeo  inflated  and 
dped,  lo  resemble  Ughl  froth, 

The  precedmg  change  in  rhe  t^ittjre  of  the 
tinga  with  the  progref^s  of  age,  has  the  effect 
id  really  lessening  the  number  of  rapttlary  i^ee^ 
faels,  by  which  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
lla  transmiited  into  the  pulmonary  veins.  In 
other  words,  the  surfacR  by  which  the  venous  is 
converted  into  arte  rial  blood,  and  from  which 
pulmonary  exhalation  takes  place,  is  thereby 
diminiAbed.  The  only  remedy  for  this  imper- 
fection would  be  a  quicker  pulse,  in  order  that 
at  much  btood  might  be  sent  in  a  given  time 
through  the  lungs  of  an  old!,  as  through  thoi^e 
of  an  adult  subject.  But  unfortunately,  as  Ma- 
^endie  ha»  observed,  the  heart  beats  imyre  «low|y 
m  the  aged  than  In  other  individuals.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  probable  that  the  old  per- 
ton  must  cotiaume  less  oxygen  than  the  young  ; 
that  his  animal  heat  must  be  less  ;  and  h\»  abil- 
ity to  fesist  cold  very  inferior] 

The  moving  powers  of  the  Imi^s  consist  in 
the  boneii  cartilages,  and  muscles  by  which 
they  are  encircled.  The  boneji  are  the  ribs  und 
|ltemum,  which^  in  their  fornix  insertion ^  and 
g«neral  freedom  of  play  (for  even  the  stemuni 
Itself  seems  to  yield  a  Utile),  exhibit  a  perfec- 
tion of  art  that  the  mout  careieisamoug  us  can- 
nol  but  admire,  though  the  wisest  could  not 
have  contrived : 

**  Deu«,  Deus,  ilk»  Menalcat 

Anteeedently  to  birth,  the  whole  of  this  mn- 
chiniiyi  with  the  blood  veasela,  may  be  contem- 
plaied  ai  at  rest,  and  the  lunga  in  a  state  of  coU 
fapte,  in  whose  interstices  there  is  a  perfect 
vacmim.  From  the  moment  the  infant  becomes 
ppipoved  to  the  atmosphere,  the  air,  which 
««ites  forcibly  on  every  side,  presses  also  upon 
he  tipper  part  of  (he  trachea  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  mouth  and  the  nostrUs  ;  the  motive 
powers  of  expansion,  and  which  are  afterward 
those  of  expiration,  are  immediately  stimulated 
into  action ;  the  rib*  rite  by  the  agency  of  the 
l^ktercof Ul  muscles,  and  the  chest  becomes  ele- 
^od  I  Ihe  diaphragm,  whoM  brood  and  mua* 
^  tular  Aeptnm  divides  the  thomi  from  the  abdo* 
men,  sinks,  from  inftitictive  sympathy,  towards 
the  viMcer^  beneath,  and  thft  chest  becomes 
deeiiened  ;  and  into  the  dilated  vacuum,  hereby 
pfodueed,  the  external  air  rushes  forcibly  by  the 


trachea,  and,  by  inflating  the  langa  to  ih*  full 
atfeteh   of  their  elasticity,  comprf 
surrounding  Ofgans.     Yet,  mm  tht 
which  the  air  operates  is  very  con?^ 
than  that  of  the  heart  when  stimu!  > 
tract,  the  blood,  instead  of  bem^ 
peded  in  its  course  through  the  piii 
sels,  flows   far  more  freely,  aiMl   i- 
vessels  by  its  plenitude,  as  they  art 
ce«»arily  elongated   by  the    eipaii 
lungs;  and  the  heart  in  thi«  maiiiu  .    . 
hberated  from  a  load  which,  if  it  wef 
main  in  its  cavity,  would  oppress  it,  in. 
stop  to   its  ftclion.     And  hence  we   b^-l 
once  the  important  connexion  that  exi-: 
tween  the  sanguiferous  and  the  respiriiloi 
tems,  and  how  much  the  soundness  of  tlu 
must  depc?nd  upon  that  of  the  other 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  motive  : 
cerned  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  an^! 
by  which  they  effect  their  purpose,  ihe  i 
ceas  of  expiration,  or  tliat  of  throwing  th« 
back  again  after  it  has  accomplished  its  inU 
tion,  ia  not  of  more  difficult  compr«hcn 
[Tlie  mu^ubr  contraction  of  the  dimjf 
and  ifitercostalu  having  ceased,  is  succe 
3  short  telaxBlion,  the  elasticity  of  th*'U 
Lages  of  ihe  ribs  and  texture  of  the  lunsrs^  < 
casionally  aided  by  themusclea  of  ihe  belly  t 
loins,  reduces  the  chest  to  its  former  difr 
sions  ;  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  ts 
diminished,  some  of  the  air  in  Ihem  is  ex ' 
pelled.  In  a  little  while  ihe  contntclion  of  the 
di3{>hragm  and  intercostal^  is  renewed,  and  l 
again  followed  by  relaxation;  this  altematl^ 
proceeding  as  long  as  life  continues.] 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  mov 
poweim  of  the  lungs,  in  the  two  alteriMiUi 
tiona  of  inspiraiion  and  expiration.  For  whi| 
the  muacles  we  have  giist  adverted  to  are  slid 
ulated  to  expand  the  chest,  thero  are  -  ''  ^ 
that,  by  a  teverse  enerirv*  are  perpatu  " 
ving  to  contract  its  dianifter.  Alnioat 
abdominal  muscles  tend  to  produce  this  * 
and  particularly  the  oblique,  straight,  and  tn 
verse.  Many  of  these  are  inserted  into 
ribs ;  and,  as  ihe  latter  become  elevated,  i 
deavour  to  draw  them,  back  into  their  iiateri 
situations,  to  which  aleo  the  ribs  th^^msclv 
have  an  inherent  inclination  to  return,  from  thi 
natural  elasticity.  Other  muscles,  urged  inlj 
action  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  imiiM 
diately  contract  their  fibres,  dmiinish  thu  co 
vexity  of  the  abdomen,  and  hereby  force 
abdominal  viscera  upwards  and  -  ' 
against  the  diaphragm  that  thus  in 
them,  and  drive  it  into  its  form' 
while  all  the  bloodvessels,  and  even  ' 
of  the  lungs,  possessing  an  elastic  l 
a  natural  tendency  to  return  to  thcni  hma. 
diameters ;  and  hence  expiration  i*  perforn 
with  even  more  facility  ilian  in^piratiou,  and  I 
consequently  the  last  action  of  dymg  f^rsonjk 

The  most  imi>ortant  pow<^r  ]"  *h. 
piration  is,  unquestionably,  th* 
on  tlus  account  Dt  Carson,  mi 
eration  of  ita  auxiliJiry  muscles,  regaida  thvf  f 
the  sole  antagoniflt  to  the  expauxive  eiurt^  i 
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the  lungs.  "Two  powers,"  says  he,  "are 
therefore  concerned  m  reflating  the  move- 
ments, and  in  varying  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  the  diaphragm, — the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  diaphragm.  Of  these  powers,  the  one 
is  permanent  and  equable  ;  the  other  variable, 
and  exerted  at  intervals.  The  contractile  power 
of  the  diaphragm,  when  fully  exerted,  is  evi- 
dently much  stronger  than  its  antagonist,  the 
resilience  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  latter  not  being 
subject  to  exhaustion,  takes  advantage  of  the 
necessary  relaxations  of  the  former,  and,  re- 
bounding like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  recovers  its 
lost  ground,  and  renews  the  toil  of  its  more 
powerful  opponent.*'  This  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, so  far  as  it  ^oes  ;  but  the  collateral  pow- 
ers, called  into  action  in  the  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a 
general  outline  of  the  entire  economy  of  respi- 
ration. In  effect  they  are  slightly  hinted  at, 
though  not  described,  m  the  passage  which  im- 
mediately follows,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
"  breathing  is  in  a  great  metuure  the  effect  of 
this  admirable  contest  between  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  and  the  irritability  of  the  dia- 
phragm."* 

[Inordinary  breathing,  expiration  is  conceived 
by  some  physiologists  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  passive  operation,  depending  principally  upon 
tlie  elasticity  and  other  physical  properties  of 
the  organs  concerned.  This,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  only  in  the  quiescent  easy 
state  of  respiration,  without  exertion.  Though 
the  function  cannot  be  altogether  suspended 
by  any  voluntary  effort,  the  decree  in  which  it 
is  carried  on  may  be  influenced  and  altered  by 
the  will.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Bostock  notices,  when 
we  wish  to  make  a  full  inspiration,  we  call  into 
action,  besides  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals, 
the  external  muscles  of  the  breast,  shouldera, 
ajid  other  neighbouring  parts,  which,  by  eleva- 
ting the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  increase  still  fur- 
ther the  capacity  of  the  chest.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  wish  to  produce  a  full  expiration, 
the  abdominal  muscles  contract,  the  viscera  are 
pushed  up  aeainst  the  diaphragm,  and  its  con- 
Tezity  towaras  the  thorax  is  augmented. — {Bos- 
ioek'M  Physiol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.)] 

The  powers  I  have  thus  far  noticed,  are  those 
which  usually  act  without  the  interposition  of 
the  will,  although  the  will  possesses  some  con- 
trol over  most  of  them.  But  whenever  this 
ftculty  of  the  mind  co-operates  and  throws  its 
influence  into  the  balance  on  either  side,  other 
powen  are  sometimes  called  into  action,  and 
the  energy  of  some  of  these  is  occasionally  sus- 
pended. Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  rib, 
or  of  pleurisy,  the  power  of  the  will  keeps  the 
ribs  quiescent,  and  the  power  of  expansion  is 
thrown  almost  entirely  upon  the  diaphraffm ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  running,  a  freer 

*  PhU.  Trans..  1820,  p.  29.— On  the  Elasticity 
of  the  Lungs.  The  above  paragraph,  marked  for 
insertion  in  this.work,  was  found  among  Dr.  Good's 
MSB.,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  last 
•ditioo-— Eo. 


supply  of  air  becomes  necessary,  and  the  heart 
palpitates  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood 
IS  thrown  into  it,  the  thorax  is  ur^d  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  will  to  a  quicker  respiration,  and 
the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  the  clavicles 
and  scapulsB  are  often  called  upon  for  their  con- 
joint assistance.  And  where  the  mind  has, 
from  an  early  period  of  hfe,  been  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  such  a  control,  it  is  wonderful  to 
contemplate  the  quantity  of  air  which  the  lungs 
may  be  brouglit  to  enclose,  and  the  length  of 
interval  through  which  the  life  may  be  pre- 
served without  a  fresh  supply  ;  of  which  sava^ 
nations  furnish  us  with  striking  examples,  in 
the  act  of  divinff  and  remaining  under  water. 
Diemerbroeck  relates  the  case  of  a  pearl-diver 
who,  under  his  own  eye,  remained  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  under  water,  while  pureuing  his  hunt 
for  pearl-muscles.— <ilmi/(mi.,  Ub.  ii.,  p.  464.) 

The  will  also  makes  use  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  ;  some- 
times fbr  that  of  freeing  the  aerial  passages  them- 
selves, or  other  cavities  connected  with  them, 
from  some  material  that  irritates  or  loads  them, 
as  in  couffhing  or  sneezing,  which  actions  are 
sonorous  from  the  violence  with  which  the  air 
is  protruded.  Hiccough,  which  is  a  quick,  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  is  generally 
exercised,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  will. 
And  sometimes  the  will  employs  these  powers 
as  mere  expressions  of  mental  feeling  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  in  laughing,  sighing,  or  weeping ;  the 
first  of  which  consists  of  a  mere  succession  of 
short  and  abrupt  expirations ;  and  the  last  two, 
of  deep  inspirations,  succeeded  by  deep  expira- 
tions ;  broken,  in  the  case  of  weeping,  into  a 
quick  series  of  sonorous  snatches ;  and  often 
accompanied,  in  sighing,  with  deep  and  long- 
drawn  intonations,  which  we  call  groans. 

[Sir  David  Barry  h^  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate, that  in  the  ordinary  process  of  respira- 
tion, the  venous  half  of  the  circulating  system 
derives  considerable  assistance  from  me  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
His  experiments,  as  he  conceives,  establish  the 
two  following  positions : 

Ist,  That  the  cavities  of  the  great  veins  within 
the  thorax,  and  all  the  thoracic  cavities,  draw 
towards  them  the  fluids  with  which  they  are 
placed  in  direct  communication. 

2dly,  That  this  attraction  or  suction  never 
takes  place  but  during  the  expansion  of  the 
thorax,  that  is,  during  inspiration.  And,  from 
these  facts,  he  deduces  various  inferences, 
among  which  only  the  two  subsequent  ones 
need  here  be  noticed  : 

1st,  That  the  blood,  which  runs  against  its 
own  gravity  f  arrives  at  the  heart  only  during 
inspiration. 

2dly,  That  the  power  which  impels  it  at  this 
moment  through  the  veins,  is  atmosplieric  pres- 
sure.* 


*  See  Barry's  Exp.  Researches  on  the  Influence 
of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Prorressiou 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  &c.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1826, 
p.  35.  The  objections  made  to  these  views  by  Dre. 
Good  and  Weidemeyer,  will  be  found  in  the  third 
Physiological  Proem  of  the  present  edition.— Ed 
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The  Deiirea  whose  inftaence  iii  principaUy 
eOTLuected  with  tho  runclion  of  ifspiration,  afe 
♦he  phrenic  and  par  Ta^rn.  If  the  ftpind  cofd 
be  divided  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves, 
Tc?pimtion  auddenly  cea^eS)  but  the  action  of 
thp  heiirt  remains  without  any  immcdiiLte  chunge. 
If  the  s-ame  nervea  be  tJ'jt  through  in  a  living 
animaU  the  dikphrtigm  becomes  praUtic,  and 
Te^iration  is  onJy  imperfecllj  carried  on  by 
nieaiiE]  of  the  muscles  which  raise  and  depri^ss 
the  ribs. 

When  the  nerri  v^  are  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Deck,  th^  breathing  is  instantly  and 
seriously  impeded,  and  death  soon  follows .  This 
ja  «uppo»ed  lo  depend  upan  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscleSf  whose  function  is  to  open  the  glottis. 
In  an  asa^  upon  which  this  experiment  had  been 
performed,  the  breathing  became  easy  as  soon 
a.a  an  mcision  waa  made  in  the  trachea.  From 
Mf.  Brodie'i  investigations  {Fhii.  Tmns.,  voL 
eii.,  p.  ZM),  it  appears^  that  when  the  par  vagiun 
ii  dlvidedt  the  tjiiantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  r^^irition  is  lessened.  It  is  curious  to  h&tn^ 
fmm  the  experiments  of  Dr,  W.  Philip,  that  the 
difficulty  of  breathjrigt  csitsed  by  the  annihilation 
of  the  nervous  influence  of  thu  par  va^um,  may 
he  temporarily  removed  by  galvanism. } 

in,  But  the  moat  important  part  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  lespi ration  consists  in  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  acted  upon  by  the  in- 
spired air. 

We  see  the  blood  conveyed  lo  th«  lungs  of  a 
deep  purple  hue,  and  deprived  of  those  qualities 
which  fit  it  for  nutrition,  secretion,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  nervous  influence,  and  the  main- 
^tenance  of  the  vigorous  Action  of  every  part  and 
irrgin ;  or  immature  and  unassimilated  to  the 
nature  of  the  system  it  ts  about  to  support,  in 
con*ef|nctice  of  its  being  received  fresh  from 
the  trank  of  the  lacteals.  We  find  it  return 
from  the  lungs  npi riled  with  newness  of  life, 
perfect  in  its  elaboration,  more  readily  disponed 
to  coagulate^  and  the  dead  purple  hue  trans- 
formed into  a  bright  scarlet.  What  has  the 
blood  hereby  lost  I  How  haa  thia  wonderful 
change  been  accomplished  ? 

These  are  questions  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  physiologists  in  almost  all  ages, 
and  were  as  eagerly  studied  in  the  Greek 
schools  as  in  our  own  day.  To  the  present 
hour,  however,  they  have  descended  in  a  mantle 
of  Cimmerian  darkne^  ;  and  though  the  re- 
tearchca  of  a  more  accurate  chymistry  have 
disclosed  volumes  of  facts  heretofore  tmknown, 
ai^d  the  ingenuity  of  able  theorists  have  laid 
hold  of  them,  and  applied  them  to  an  explarta- 
tion  of  this  curiouft  subject  in  a  great  variety  of 
hypotheses,  [  am  afraid  we  are  still  almost  as 
much  at  aea  sa  ever ;  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
quiiy  in  the  whole  range  of  physiology  in  a  more 
tiniaiis factory  slate  than  that  concoming  the 
fantilation  of  the  blood  in  the  kngs. 

According  to  a  course  of  well-conducted  ex- 
^riments,  instituted  many  years  *go  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Bavy^  it  appears" that  the  general  sum 
oTi  iiuni>  naturml  inspirations  are  about  twenly- 
mx  m  t«»Qty-sav«n  in  a  minyte ;  and  that  ihi* 


teen  cohic  inches  of  air  are,  in  every  inhilanont 
taken  in,  and  about  twelve  and  tl  s 

alternately  thrown  out.    The  atmo 
spired  air  was  found  to  contain*  iji    ■•' 
cubic  inches,  nine  and  a  half  inches  of  r 
three  and  four  tenths  of  oxygen,  and  pr . 
of  an  inch  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  twelve  mchei 
and  three  quarters  of  returned  air  gave  nine  incl 
three  tenths  of  tiitrogen,  two  and  two  tenthi  d 
oxygen,  and  one  and  two  tenths  of  carbonic  seid- 
[  Perhaps,  m    the   foregoing  slaieuienlt  Ibt 
quickness  of  ordinary  respiration  is  exaggtnlid 
Laennec  says,  that  the  breathing  may  lie  cq»- 
sidered  natural  when  the  number  of  inspiratiota 
in  the  state  of  repose  i#  from  twelve  to  ftftifrTt 
in  a  minute.*     In  the  latest  work*  on  ' 
ogy,  its  frequency  is  said  to  varp  bHwt* 
to  en  and  twenty-seven  times   in  a  i 
the  average  rate  to  be  from  seventeen  t 
—{See  Mayo's  OutHnef,  vol  i ,  p.  87.  | 
healthy  state  of  the  system,  Dr,  Bosiock  (I 
ologTfj  voL  ii.,  p.  56)  observei,  that  we  re  _ 
upon  the  average,  about  twenty  times  m  a  i 
ute,   while  the  ave?a|fe  velocity  of  the 
may  be  reckoned  at  eighty  ;  and  r  •¥ 

tho  heart  contracts  four  tmios  du 
pletionofeach  movementofrespir, 
nec's  estimate  m  probably  the  mo- 

From  the  eipenmenis  of  Sir  Huu  _ 
therefore,  there  should  seem  tO  be  a  n 
in  the  system  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
oxygen,  and  a  small   prtion  of   the   > 
nitrogen  ;  and  a  discharge  from  the  s\  - 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  carbf^-  - 
And  as  the  colour  of  the  blood  i 
to  be  changed  in  its  passage  thron- 
from  a  deep  modena  to  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  U. 
Lavoisier,  following  up  with  additional  f^tcts  »a 
earlier  set  of  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  <io- 
deavoured  to  show,  that  while  the   modena  hns 
IS  produced  by  the  carbon  with  wbr  '     '     "  rxj 
is  loaded  when  it  first  reaches  t^  >» 

scarlet  results  from  its  losing  thi-   ........    uf 

carbon,  and  acquiring  oxygen  in  its  stead ;  tlo- 
ring  which  process  a  very  large  quantity  of 
caloric,  or  heat,  in  on  elementary  form,  is  ttip^ 
pa«ed  also  to  be  disengaged  from  the  air  iht^WD 
mto  the  air- cells  of  the  Tungs,  and  to  pass  iota 
the  adjoining  minute  bloodvessels  in  comliuMk 
tion  with  the  oxygen- 

[The  quantity  of  oxygen  lost  by  air  thai  htj 
been  respired  varies  considerably,  not  only  m 
the  diierent  kinds  of  animals,  but  in  rltferent 
animals  of  the  same  species,  and  evifn  in  the 
same  animal  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
operation  of  certain  external  ifOftts,  and  ps^ 
ticuUf  states  of  the  constitution  and  fori-  - 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  man  cu 
on  the  average  about  45,000  cubic  inri 
nearly  15,5Q0  grs.  of  oxygen,  in  twenty>fo| 
hours,  t] 
-^ . —^ —  -^ 

*  Laennec  on  Diseases  of  the  CheitY  AQid  cn 
Mediate  Auscultation,  p.  13 ;  trmsl  by  D?.  Forbsa* 
ed.  2. 

t  See  BoBtock's  Physiology,  vol  i*,,  p.  J IQ.  Pr> 
Marshal  Hall  has  inserted  in  the  Phil  Trar^s,  aonw 
very  interesting  temmrks  on  the  inv<*fse  rstio  whici 
fnbsists  between  respiratiou  aiu!  irnra^^Lhtv  m  the 
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Th*?  experiments  of  Sir  HumpliTejr  D»tj  were 
eirward  repealed  by  Pqjjt  uid  Allert ;   but 
mc  icute  iti^lyats  could  not  diseorer  that  any 
of  the  iiihaled  nitrogeo  was  retained  ;  since 
wtmR  eiatl  pToporiion  appeared  from  ihetr 
iliO  bo  ihriiwn  back  in  every  'uwtance  of  tx- 
u  hod  been  pre?ioiisly  received  in  e  very 
of  mspiratiOD.     And  there  have  sioce 
obis  on  the  part  of  Sir  Homphtey  Davy 
reipectuig  the  supposed  CiUorie  ;  not 
[^  in  regard  to  iU  separation  front  the  atmcK 
^-  air,  but  OS  to  ita  subsiaiirive  cxisience  at 
er  there  0r  elsewhere  ,  hent  being,  in  hii 
later  view  of  the  tabjeetr  ooihing  more  than  a 
lid,  vibraiOTyt  or  repulsive  J^tion  of  the  cOr* 
ies  of  a  body  thnt  eihibita  this  phenoose- 
thua  renTuig  ihe  doctiina  of  Ariitotlo  and 
Perijiatetici,  which  waa  so  ably  controverted 
tbe  Epicureans,  who>  foretasting  the  spirit 
i^voiiieriiin  iy«tem,   strenuously  con- 
ihat  it  was  a  substance   aut  generis.* 
close  the  whole,  Mr.  ElUs  bas  gon© 
Mtber  extensive  range  of  inqitixy,  and 
ftoolher  numerous  set  of  experiments, 
provB  ihal  even  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
does  not  enter  into  the  bloodvesseU  of  the 

Xt  but  becomes  itself  coavorled  in  the  air- 
of  these  organs  into  the  caibonic  acid  gas 
0f  tile  expired  air,  by  uniting  with  the  carbon 
of  the  btood,  which  he  fupposes,  as  a  lecrement^ 
be  aecreied  in  the  form  of  a  Tapoui:  mto  ihe 
-cells,  by  the  exhalanu  of  ihe  lungs,  t  He 
mits^  however,  the  ed,atence  of  caloric  as  an 
elementary  principle  ;  conceives  it  to  be  diaea- 
gaged  in  very  brge  abundance  from  the  isqiir^d 


animal  kinedom  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
quantity  orrespuution  ts  tnvensely  m  the  degree 
of  tbe  irritability  of  the  mnsrcular  lib  re  ;  or,  m  oiher 
lenna,  that  in  cases  m  which  tbe  quannty  of  res- 

BratioQ  It  groAi  the  degree  of  irritability  is  low. 
f  tbe  qiuotity  of  respiration  is  sigm^ed  Ihe 
floanitity  of  oxjeen  ga^  consumed  or  exchanged 
lor  earbomc  acid  in  a  ^iven  time,  by  the  aoimBl 
plaeed  ui  almoephenc  anr.    Dr.  Hail  regards  that 
ie  as  the  most  irrj table  which,  ani^-it  paritus, 
ta  most,  and  for  the  longest  time,  upon  Ihe 
Uon  of  the  least  degree  of  stimiilnsi    Ac- 
I  to  his  reseaiches,  respiration  in  Ihe  bird 
ind  the  mammalia  is  freat,  while  the  irrita- 
ity  of  the  mnacular  fibre  is  low.    On  the  con* 
,  the  reptiles,  the  battacbia,  and  the  fish 
i  are  endued  with  a  high  degiee  of  nriubility, 
lOOly  an  inJerior  qnantitj-  of  respiration. 
"[  dbserves,  the  quatitity  of  respiration 
_A  profKNTtioii  as  the  animal  occupies  a 
l^alioQ  io  the  zoological  scale,  bcm$  among 
' '  brated  ammaia  gi«ateat  oC  aU  in  birds,  and 
I  fishes :  the  mamjnalia,  the  reptd^,  and 
libiB^  occujjy  intermediate  atatjons.    The 
of  respiration  is  also  remarkably  low  in 
r  young  of  certain  birds,  which  are  hatched 
featmra ;  and  of  certajn  ammaia  which 
bltnd;  and  m  hybernation  it  is  almost 
__...        Dr.  Marshal  HaU's  paper  ia  eicendingly 
llmlile*  tid  hJm  contrivance  for  measuring  the 
rty  of  respiration  with  mmuteness  partic  u  larly 
nous  t  it  la  nunod  the  jm&mAt4fmtifr  — Ed. 
Bee  the  Autbor^s  TwslatioEi  of  Lucietius. 
Sole  Oft  book  u,,,  t  liX 
f  Inquiry  mto  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmo- 
bheiic  Au*;  8ve.»  1807. 
Tau  L— Q 


air  during  its  unioa  with  the  secreted  c 
haUlus  ;  and  aacribes  the  recovert^d  scarlet  hi 
of  the  blood  to  its  combination  with  this  invisibli 
fluid ;  aa  he  does  aba  whatever  electa  are  prtN 
doted  by  the  eierciae  of  the  respiimtory  function, 
not  merely  in  aiumala,  but  in  planta. 

Of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  Mj 
Ellia*fi  hypothesis^  which  he  extends  to  plants 
as  well  aa  to  animals,  the  two  following  seem 
to  be  the  chief.  Firstly,  the  seeds  of  planU  in 
germination,  and  plants  themselves  in  growth, 
throw  forth  carbon  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapour, 
or,  in  other  wordtt  dissolved  in  water,  even 
where  no  oiygen  is  pcscnt.^Op.  cil.,  8vo., 
180T,  sect,  to.)  And,  aecondly,  such  f^jected 
fluid,  wherever  life  exists,  is  the  work  of  aecxa- 
tion.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  ventures  to 
affirm  that  it  is  a  secretion  of  this  kind  which 
is  continually  tailing  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  akin  in  animals,  both  which, 
he  Thinks,  concur  in  a  common  action ;  and  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  various  in- 
sects and  wortna,  without  stigmata  or  stemmaut^j 
which  appear  to  breathe  by  the  pores  of  tlie  sktU 
alone> 

According  Io  Mr.  EUis,  we  have  no  proof  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  of  any  aeriform  fluid  existii^ 
naturally  in  the  blood  (Op,  cit ,  sect.  98,  p.  \^2\ 
and  consequently  have  no  reason  lo  exprct  that 
any  can  be  thro^vn  out :  while,  if  oxygpu  eutri 
from  ihe  air-cells  into  the  system,  it  munt  he 
by  absorption  or  chymical  aflimty^    If  by  abeo 
tion  It  would  in  animals  take  the  re^nlar  caui 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  blood  m  the  ri 
ventricle  of  the  heart  would  first  eibibit  a  * 
le^  hue  ;  while,  in  the  gcrmmation  of  vegetabli 
their  seeds  give  no  evidence  of  possessing 
structure  Btted  to  absorb  and  e.^pe|  aeriform 
fluids  ;  rior  of  any  such  fluids  at  any  time  ex* 
isting  in  them.^Op.  ciL,  sect.  16,  p.  IS,)   To 
the  operation  of  chymical  affinity^  he  coocev 
an  actual  contact  between  the  air  and  the  Hi 
to  be  requisite ;  but  in  the  lungs  we  have  an 
intervention  of  the  coats  of  the  cells,  and  of  the 
bloodvessels.      And  if  these   bo   prcsuiucd 
thin,  thai,  when  moist,  they  will  allow  the 
or  its  oxygen  gas  lo  pervade  thorn,  the  j_ 
would  rather  pass  into  the  intersiict^a  of  the 
ceUnlar  substance  Ihaii  into  the  puhnonary  ves- 
sels, and  thus  create  an  emphysema.     Btil  tht 
whole  of  such  permeation  he  holds  lo  be  ^rati 
itouSt  and  conlrarv  lo  experiment. — (Dp,  cil 
sect.  101,  p.  I2b)    The  duninulioii  in  Ibo  br 
of  respired  air  (calculated  by  Un  Boslock  tO 
on  the  ateTage  about  one  eightieth  of  its  biiUi] 
(FAy#joJ,,  ifoS*  >L,  p.  119),  be  thmks,  may  b 
accounted  for  by  a  union  of  the  carbon  of  the 
blood  with  the  oxygen  in  the  an-- eel  Is*  and  the 
formation  of  aqueous  vapour  by  the  disengage- 
mcnt  of  the  caloric  from  the  oxygen  of  the  al^ 
mospheric  air, — (Op,  cii.,  sect   83,  p.'flS;  seel 


107,  p.  132  ;  and  compare  with  sec t^  II,  o.  IS.|I 
To  these  objections^  however,  it  may  be  re*^ 
pUed,  that  if  caloric  can  penetrate  animal  mem* 


branea,  and  unUe  by  chymical  affinity  with  the 
blood  in  the  bloodvessels,  so,  for  any  itiing  wt  . 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  oxyg«o.     [Dt.  DaTja 
found,  that  in  cenaut  morbid  condilioQji  Df  1lS1 
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cheeU  the  pleura  li^d  the  pwer  of  absotbiag, 
Bfid  prt^bably  of  ezhaJiug  «ir ;  and  luch  absoxp- 
Ijon  extended  Itkewiae  to  Kir  purpoftely  intr^ 
duced  between  these  membiaiiet  in  their  hemltby 
attte.  Hence  he  inferred  that  mDCOUS  mem- 
Wanea  may  generally  possess  the  power  of  ab- 
•arbing  and  eichaling  ajr  ;  and  that  these  opera* 
lkin»  naturally  belong  to  the  process  of  reapiia- 
tion.— (FAjI  fTanjt,4S23y  p,  4§6  )]  Mr.  Porrett 
has  »hown,  that  the  voltaic  fluids  ^heij  operating 
upon  waietf  is  capable  of  cattjiog  even  wMit 
itself  through  the  bladder,  and  raising  it  into  a 
heap  agftioBt  the  force  of  gravitation,— <  Thom- 
«m**  AnTialx  of  PAiloOTpAy,  No.  43,  p.  75,  76.) 
A  like  combination  may  tike  place  between  the 
voltaic  or  some  similar  fluid  and  the  oxygen, 
and  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  gases  in  the  air-ceU§ 
of  the  lunga  ;  and  a  aimiTar  permeation  may 
follow  directly  through  the  rnembranes  of  the 
bloodvetiels  ;  and  the  carlxin  of  the  syateia  may 
in  cooaeijaenco  pass  off  by  the  aanw  channel, 
ifiBtead  of  being  secreted :  and  In  tha  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  mileod  of  in  that  of  carbotnc 
vapour. 

Next,  we  have  no  proof  that  carbon  will  dia- 
iolve  in  water,  and  produce  such  vopour  ;  and 
hencer  at  present,  this  idea  is  gratuitous. 

Again,  air  appeari,  in  varions  cases,  to  have 
been  actually  disengaged,  and  k,  perhaps,  per- 
petually di^engasing  from  the  blood.  Mr,  J. 
Hunter  declrires  he  nas  discovered  it  in  an  ab* 
scees,  in  which  it  could  neither  have  been  derived 
from  without  nor  from  putrefuction  {Anitnfii 
BcQnemy^  p.  207) ;  ojid  he  hence  adopted  the 
opinion  that  air  is  often  secreted  by  animal 
orgiins,  or  separated  from  the  juicea  conveyed 
to  them.*  And  th»  opinion  has  not  only  been 
abtrndiLUtly  confirmed^  but  even  extended  to  the 
vegetable  world  since  his  time  ;  for  Mr.  Dauer 
appears  to  have  shown^  that  an  elastic  gas  is 
constantly  shooting  forth  in  small  bubbles  from 
the  roots  of  plants  into  the  slimy  papula?  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  ;  and  that  it  is  hence 
the  sbmy  malLer  becomes  elongated ^  and  is  ren- 
dered vascular,  or  converted  into  hair  or  down. 
And  Mr.  Brande  instituted  experiments  tending 
to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  does  eiiat,  and  that^ 
boo,  b  a  considerable  q[uantity»  in  the  blood  of 
aniniBls,  while  circulating  through  both  arteries 
«nd  veina  ;  arid  that  it  is  &o  largely  poured  forth 
horn  bkod  placed,  while  warm,  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-piunp,  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  effervescence  ;  a  fact  familiar  to  Mr.  Boyle 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  venous  And 
arterial  blood,  according  to  Mr.  Brande's  exper- 
iment b,  see  ins  to  contain  an  equal  proprtion  of 
Ibis  gas  ;  atid  he  calculated  that  not  lesa  than 
two  cubic  inches  were  extricated  from  every 
Otm^e  of  blood  thus  experimented  upon.  And 
hence  Sir  Everard  Home,  following  up  tlie  dis- 
COvariei  of  Mr,  Bauer,  ingeniously  conjectures 
tiiat  It  is  by  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  this  ^as 
firoin  the  serum  of  blood,  in  cases  of  effusion 
and  coagulation,  that  new  vessels  are  formed  ; 


*  See  various  fncta  m  conlirmation  of  this  view 
in  Or.  Davy's  "  Ob>ervatio«js  and  Experiments  on 
*ir  found  in  the    Pleura,"  &c.— Phil   Trans., 


as  also  granulations  in  put,  as  a  like  |aa  i , . 
to  be  separable  from  this  [att«r  fluid.— <'PM 

TranJ.  for  18 IS,  p.  180.) 

[Dr*  John  Davy  arrived,  however »  at  a  con- 
clusion entirely  diFerent  from  that  of  Ht. 
Brande,  namely,  that  no  free  carbomc  acid  ei* 
ists  in  the  blood.  In  the  spontaneous  eiiagul^ 
tion  of  this  iBuid,  and  in  that  of  llie  ^eruta  by 
heat,  he  never  observed  earbonie  acid  to  be  dis^ 
engaged  -  nor  has  he  been  able  to  procure  ctx- 
bonic  acid  gas  from  blood  just  taken  from  tb« 
vessels^  still  warm,  and  placed  under  a  receive;, 
and  completely  exhausted  of  air.  He  stAtei 
thai  he  ha»  raited  the  temperature  of  the  bkwd 
and  senim  to  blood-heat,  and  cojsintiiu.i  i^^ili 
by  a  heat  of  S00°  Fahrenheit,  ^^ 
ticleof  gas  being  extricated.  — (Set    ■  > 

and  Surg  Jowm.,  No.  95.)  Thr*  di^l:Itp4IKf 
between  philosophers  of  such  eminence  seentf 
to  demand  a  careful  repetition  of  their  cipCH^ 
ments  by  others.] 

After  what  h-'4s  been  slated,  thft  obaerrslioa 
of  Mr.  Ellis  are  by  no  means  aufficlent  to  suh- 
vert  tlie  Lavoiaienan  hypothesis  of  rcspir^uun 
And  some  late  experiments,  both  of  Gay  Lusmk 
and  of  Magendie,  lend  to  support  those  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  since  they  concur  in  provinf 
that,  m  the  act  of  respiration,  there  b  *  litllt 
mori^  carbonic  acid  gas  ih^n  oxygen  eonsuiQel 

Emc^  the  lirst  edition  of  tliia  work  wn 
printed,  the  objeedons  here  offered  to  Ut 
E Ills' s  conclusion,  and  the  support  llm%  si- 
tempted  to  be  given  to  M.  Lavoisier's  hv|ioL[h 
esis,  have  been  amply  and  very  pljansibiy  sv^ 
ported  by  a  new  set  of  experiments,  cond(act<<i 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  upon  a  far  ruor* 
exteniive  icale  than  ever,  by  Dr.  Edwards  d 
Paris,  who  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  vegan! f^ I  u 
one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest  physu 
of  the  present  day.  [Tlie  doctrine,  th 
essential  part  of  reis  pi  ration  is  the  union  of  l1#c 
carbon  of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmuitphcric  air^  and  the  consequent  formatiiMi 
of  carbonic  acid,  implies  that  the  carbonic  tjciil 
produced  in  breathing  is  precisely  e(ji»«]  '■'  '^-^ 
volume  of  oxygen  lost.  Although  th: 
maintained  to  bo  tha  fact  by  Allen,  I 
Ellis,  Magendie,  and  others,  the  expenmenU 
of  Dr.  Edwards  may  be  considered  as  a  decided 
refutation  of  the  Iheory.  According  m  tim 
eminent  physiologist,  the  excess  of  oxygen  cOA* 
suined  in  respiration,  above  the  votume  of  cif^ 
bonic  acid  ga*  produced,  varies  from  nearly  ont 
third  of  the  oxygen  that  disappears  to  almost 
nothing.  The  variation  depenai  upon  th<^  spe- 
cies of  the  animal  employed  ;  upon  Tt?  s£^, 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  con«!  ^ 

ferent  jjerionds.*     Hence  a  differer  ' 

reapi ration.  Part  of  the  oxygen  thai  uir^up^n :4if» 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  remainder 
may  either  combine  with  the  carbon  of  ih* 
blood,  and  form  carbonic  acid,  or  thn  whofi^  of 
the  oxygen  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  evpirrd 
carbonic  acid  be  a  new  secretJon.  Tlie  latter 
hypothesii  is  Aspouaed  by  Dr.  Edwards,     Wheii, 


•  De  ilnfluence  das  Agifna  Phyilqua  stir  la 

Vie,  Ac,  p.  419,    Paris,  lSS4,  ftvo. 
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in  the  month  of  March,  frogs  are  immersed  in 
pare  hydrogen  for  eight  hours,  after  all  the  air 
in  their  lungs  has  heen  pressed  out,  they  con- 
tinue to  breathe,  though  less  and  less  vigor- 
ously, and  emit  carbonic  acid.  The  same  fact 
was  observed  in  kittens  subjected  to  a  sim- 
ilar experiment.  A  doubt  has  been  suggested 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  came  from  the  lungs, 
because  it  is  exhaled  when  (roes  are  placed  in 
hydrogen  in  the  summer  months,  and  breathe 
rmrely,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  also  argued  that, 
eren  supposing  the  carbonic  acid  were  derived 
from  the  lungs  in  these  experiments,  it  may  not 
be  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  the  natural  state  of 
respiration.  On  the  whole,  however,  Dr.  Eld- 
wanls's  views  must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  facts, 
not  readily  admitting  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion than  what  he  has  given  them.]  The  ex- 
periments of  the  same  distinguished  physiologist 
also  prove,  that  nitrogen  gas  is  exhaled,  and 
likewise  absorbed.  The  carbonic  acid  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  the  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears, but  sometimes  also  it  is  less  ;  and  the 
nitrogen  gas  exhaled  is  sometimes  inferior, 
sometimes  equal,  and  sometimes  superior,  to 
the  quantity  absorbed. 

The  quantity  of  air  inhaled  in  a  single  act 
of  inspiration,  is  found  to  vary  in  persons  of 
different-sized  chests;  but  the  aggregate  in- 
haled in  a  given  period,  does  not  essentially 
differ ;  svice  those  who  inhale  most  at  a  time 
make  the  fewest  inspirations  in  a  minute.  I 
have  said  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  calculated 
the  average  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute 
at  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  and  that  the 
measure  of  air  inspired  or  expired  was  esti- 
mated at  about  thirteen  cubic  inches  each  time. 
This  breathing  has  since  been  supposed  too 
rapid  for  a  common  standard,  and  the  measure 
of  air  received  and  returned  too  low  ;  but,  as 
the  former  error  compensates  the  latter,  the 
amount  of  air  does  not  essentially  deviate  from 
the  ^neral  allowance  for  a  minute.  And  it  is 
by  thi^  explanation  alone  that  we  can  in  any 
way  reconcile  the  different  results  which  have 
been  given  by  different  experimenters  upon  this 
•abject.  Dr.  Godwin  calculated  the  inspired 
air  at  twelve  cubic  inches,  and  the  expired  at 
fooiteen,  heins  a  difference  produced  by  expan- 
■ion  from  the  heat  of  the  lungs  (Connexion  of 
Zd/e  with  Respiration^  pp.  27,  37) ;  which  does 
not  essentially  vary  from  the  above  estimate  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;  and  he  calculated  the  re- 
siduary air  in  the  lungs,  immediately  after  expi- 
ration, at  one  hundred  and  nine  cubic  inches, 
which,  upon  inspiration,  was  increased  to  one 
handred  and  twenty-three.  But  Borelli  states 
the  inspired  air  at  from  fifleen  to  twenty  cubic 
inches  (De  Motxk  Animal.^  p.  126) ;  while  Jurin, 
Haller,  and  Menzies  give  that  which  is  expired 
at  not  less  than  forty. — {De  Rcrpirat.y  p.  32.) 

In  good  health,  perfect  quiet,  with  an  open 
diest,  few  persons,  perhaps,  are  found  to  breathe 
more  frequently  than  about  twenty  times  in  a 
minute  ;  and  the  quantity  inhaled  and  exhaled, 
at  a  temperature  of  fiAy-five  of  Fahrenheit,  is 
estimated  at  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-two  cubic 
inches  each  time ;  which,  however,  by  the  heat 
Q8 


of  the  lungs,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  be- 
come forty  or  forty-one  cubic  inches  in  the  chest 
itself.  Taking,  then,  twenty  cubic  inches  as  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  external  air  inhaled  and 
exhaled  about  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  it  will 
follow  that  a  fuU-^wn  person  respires  twenty- 
four  thousand  cubic  inches  in  an  hour ;  or  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  cubic  inches 
in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  a  total  equal  to  about 
thirty-nine  hc^gsheads. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  out  of  the 
system  of  the  lungs,  when  estimated  in  the 
gross,  may  afford  matter  of  no  less  astonish- 
ment. For,  taking  the  gravity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  calculated  b^  Lavoisier,  a  person  in 
health  must  emit  from  his  lungs  something  more 
than  is  equal  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  carbon, 
or  charcoal,  every  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  estimate,  five  thousand  two 
hundr^  and  eight  grains. — {Bostock*s  Physiol.^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  111.) 

The  primary  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood  is  a  chymical,  rather  than  a  physiologi- 
cal question  :  and  belongs  to  the  sanguiferous, 
rather  than  to  the  respiratory  function ;  yet, 
upon  this  point  also,  physiologists  are  by  no 
means  agreed,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  iron,  which  forms  a  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  the  blood,  into  a  red  oxyde  ;  and  others, 
and  particularl^r  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  the  af- 
finity which  the  calorific  rays  of  light  have  for 
oxygeu  generally,  and  hence,  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  animal  system  ;  against  the  surface  of  which 
it  is  perpetually  impinging,  and  into  which  it  is 
perpetually  carried  in  combination  with  the 
inspired  air  ;  separating  it  incessantly  from  its 
union  with  the  carbon  of  the  animal  frame,  and 
transforming  the  carbon,  thus  decomposed  and 
simplified,  into  a  dark  pigment.  But  there  are 
difficulties  that  hang  about  both  these,  and, 
indeed,  every  other  hypothesis  that  has  yet  been 
started,  concerning  even  the  primary  cause  of 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  more  at  large  hereafter.  . 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  we  find  that,  in 
respiration,  there  is  some  other  cause  super- 
added, and  which,  as  observed  above,  heightens 
the  colour  the  blood  possesses  at  the  time  of 
its  reaching  the  lungs,  and  converts  it  from  a 
deep  purple,  or  modena,  into  a  rich  scarlet. 
This  M.  Lavoisier,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  that  supply  of  oxy- 
gen which  he  conceived  it  was  the  express  ob- 
ject of  respiration  to  communicate  to  the  blood ; 
and  in  support  of  this  view,  a  variety  of  exper- 
iments were  appealed  to,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  becomes 
brighter  whenever  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen.  Yet,  till  all  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Ellis  are  satisfactorily  removed,  and  those  of 
Dr.  Edwards  are  further  confirmed,  that  oxygen 
in  a  free  state  is  actually  introduced  from  the 
aircells  of  the  lungs  into  the  adjoining  minute 
bloodvessels,  we  can  place  little  dependance 
upon  this  explanation,  however  plausible  and 
inviting. 

But,  may  not  the  deepened  colour  of  the 
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bi<iod  In'  jifoiiuired  by  ibe  cartoon,  with  which  it 
hecuint!*  gmduallj  baded  in  the  coDrae  of  in 
circutatioiit  and  whieh,  by  ihe  content  of  aU 
parties^  ia  st-parHled  from  it  in  ihe  process  of 
Teapiralioii !  and,  consequent! Vt  may  it  not  re> 
cover  it»  tirightti^a  by  ihe  mere  loss  of  this 
ditigy  pLgmentp  whether  ojcygen  euter  at  the 
•&M6  cim$  Ltito  the  bloodressela  or  not  F  If 
ttie  primary  colouring  material  of  the  blood  be 
the  iron  which  it  contam9>  aa  lirfil:  iuggeisted  by 
MMh  Ptomentier  and  Deyeixjij  acd  the  carbon 
be  %  rocretnentory  and  adveniitionn  material, 
thii  reply  mifhl  be  aaiisfaetory ;  bat  if,  as  aup- 
iKMed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Da^,  the  carboo  of  th« 
MOod  be  itself  th«  pigment  that  coLoura  it  from 
the  firjftt,  the  eip!  ana  lion  will  coiHetU  but  very 
few,  Yet  ihifl  Ust  hypoUjeais  is  as  open  to 
attack  as  any  of  the  Test;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  carbon 
of  the  ammisd  fluida  can  ^i¥b  a  deep  die  lo  the 
btood,  while  it  eivet  no  die  whatever  to  any  of 
th«  ftuidi  b«aid@A»  it  ia  auflkient  to  observe, 
lh»t  an  abstraction  of  a  part  of  this  die  may^ 
indeed,  form  a  lighter  hue  of  the  same  kind, 
bul  not  ft  diffisr«nt  hue.  The  hypothesis  has 
Jit  to  account  for  that  yellow  or  orange  teint, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  red  venoiis  blood 
hefore  tt  can  become  changed  into  the  red  of 
the  arterial ;  for,  as  a  simple  dilution  of  venous 
hlocMJ  wiil  not  fumiah  this  teint,  sq  neither  will  a 
simple  abstraction  of  the  only  colouring  mate- 
rial  which  is  hereby  supposed.* 

[In  the  consideration  of  the  cause  of  the  lo&a 
of  the  bright  scarlet  colour,  one  fact,  pointed 
out  by  Iflr.  Hunter,  merits  pafticular  notice, 
im,,  that  blood,  when  it  ia  rendered  stag- 
nant in  an  artery  by  the  eflect  of  a  ligature  or 
the  toumit^Det,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  by 
fiK^vasatton,  asaoines  the  purple  eolonr  of 
▼enous  blood, — {On  the  Bloody  p.  65.)  But,  as 
Dr.  Bostock  properly  remarks,  eren  if  Hnnter'a 
ejcperimenis,  and  certain  others  undertaken  by 
Haaaenfralz,  were  to  be  received  as  proofs  that 
the:  chajtge  of  blood  from  the  arterial  to  the 
¥onoua  ttato  may  b«  effected  independently  of 
any  addition  from  witbontr  it  does  not  neceaaa- 
lily  follow  thai  the  leverae  operation  can  liappen 
to  Iba  same  manner  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  wo  any 
evidence  that  it  ever  has  been  accompliahen, 
without  the  mterverition  of  ojtygen. — {Fhynt^.^ 
ToL  ti.,  p.  1S3.)] 

It  may  perbapi  be  said,  that  though  otygv'n 
do  not  get  admission,  caloric  does ;  and  thia, 
100,  very  freely,  and  becomes  itself  the  cause 

*  Sonfie  Observations  on  Ihia  subject,  by  Dr* 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Hofltnann,  will  be  relened  to  in 
the  neit  Phyaiologjcal  Proem,— Ed» 


of  this  change  of  cobur.  And,  m  trathi  thii  it 
the  explarjniion  offered  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  varioui 
other  physiolo^sta  i  who  contend  that  ihe  fouc- 
tion  of  respiration  conaista,  firstly,  itv  freemgtti* 
blood  from  its  load  of  carbon,  and,  tecoodly,  m 
introducing  a  very  targe  portion  of  the  mattrr 
of  heat  in  its  stead  ;  thus  far  advocating  thi 
hypothesis  of  DTh  Crawford.  And  as  a  proof 
that  caloric,  as  a  substance,  is  separstAi  frooi 
the  inspired  air,  they  appeal  to  the  cuanthy  oi 
vapour  that  ia  formed  m  ihe  Teaicles  of  the 
lungs  simultaneously  with  a  formation  ef  thr 
carbonic  acid,  and  which  they  ascribe  i 
cause ;  regarding  the  lungs  as  the  great  : 
tory,  in  which  the  matter  of  heat  or  c^dorjr  n 
accumulated,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  use  of  tlir 
system. 

But  this  again  is  to  take  for  granted  what  fsi 
reraaijna  an  unsettled  question,  namely,  whetbr«r 
caloric  be  a  substance  or  a  mere  quality  of  body 
Independently  of  which,  admitting  the  subitaa- 
tive  existence  of  caloric^  and  that  some  organ  ol 
other  IS  specially  employed  in  it*  evolution  iad 
mtroduction  m  a  free  state  into  the  system,  it  u 
by  no  meaiu  eatablished  that  this  or]^u  i«  lb* 
lungs  ;  for  Eh-.  Currie,  in  an  ingemous  ptpt 
published  some  years  ago,  attempted  to  siiciw, 
hy^  various  experiments,  that  this  19  chiefly  tf- 
fected  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  which  wai 
also  the  doctnne  of  Mr.  Hunter.  And  Mr. 
Brodie  has  long  since  brought  other  expenaunili 
that  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of  Ihe  brain. 
—{Fhd.  Trans,,  1813,  p.  378.)  Ferhapt,  hew- 
ever,  all  these,  axid  various  other  organs,  vaf 
co-operate  to  the  same  e^ecl. 

Much  still  remaina  to  be  aacertatnad  upoo 
this  interesting  subiect.  Even  iht  r«£avftn  of 
the  bright  hue  itself  to  the  blood*  by  whatef  «r 
means  accomplished,  ajjd  which  by  moat  phvti- 
ologists  is  regarded  as  a  fact  of  the  utmost  W 
portance  in  the  process  of  retplratton,  is  roa* 
tempbted  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  as  of  ac^Kiflf 
any  imponance  whatever,  except  as  a  prw  "  ~ 
that  the  blood  has  undergone  the  action  of  vn 
lUation  i  an  action  which  he  conceived,  frorn^ 
its  being  as  necessary  to  white-bloode-d  anunaU 
as  to  red- blooded,  produces  a  far  greater  idlect 
on  the  coagulating  Ivmph  than  on  the  red  ptr> 
liclea— (Oif  Biwrf/pp,  mi-W^  Slc  )  And 
he  nee,  though  we  have  an  abiindance  of  fai 
and  eiptriments  upon  the  anbject  before 
and  an  abundance  of  apeculatkon  in  resp 
to  them,  'Mhe  coMsrsiciuii  mbntis  et 
nvm,*^'  as  Lord  Bacon  has  elegantly  «fixp 
il,  has  not  hitherto  led  to  any  rstabUahed 
doctrine,  however  creditable  it  Him  been  to  iba 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  hmwp  vl 
gaged  in  it* 
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ORDER  I. 
PHONICA. 
AFFBCTINO  THE  VOCAL  AVENUES, 
The  term  Phonica  («a'NIKA)  is  sufficiently 
ezpUined  in  the  definition.     The  order  of  dis- 
eases which  it  is  ix^ended  to  comprehend,  are  ^ 
seldom  dangerous  or  acutely  painful ;  and  are 
rather  characterized   by  trenching  upon   the 

r;e  or  utility  of  the  voice,  than  undermining 
general  health.     It  embraces  the  following 


I.  Coryza 
II.  Polypus. 

ni.  Rhonchus. 

rV.  Aphonia. 
V.  Dyaphonia. 

Yl.  Pselhsmus. 


GENERA. 

Running  at  the  Nose. 

Polypus. 

Rattlinff  at  the  Throat. 

Speecblinness. 

Dissonant  Voice. 

Dissonant  Speech. 


GENUS  I. 

CO  RYZA 

RUNNING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

MEPLUXION    FROM   THE    NOSTRILS    OBSTRUCTING 
THEIR    CHANNEL. 

Iif  the  commentary  to  the  nosological  text,  I 
haye  ventured  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be 
the  real  oru^in  of  the  term  coryza,  concerning 
wiiich  the  Greek  lexicographers  are  at  a  loss ; 
and  have  shown  it  to  be  a  genuine  and  very  ex- 
tensive as  well  as  very  ancient  oriental  term, 
common,  under  some  modification  or  other,  to  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  dialects, 
from  one  of  which  it  was  doubtless  imported 
into  the  Greek  tongue.  By  Hippocrates  it  was 
used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  signify 
deflnxion  of  any  kind,  whether  from  the  head, 
nostrils,  fnuces,  or  chest.  The  later  Greek 
physicians  restrained  coryza  to  a  defluxion  from 
the  head  and  nostrils,  and  applied  the  term  ca- 
tastagmus  to  a  defluxion  from  the  fauces  and 
tliorax.  Among  modem'  writers,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Cullen,  coryza  is  used  synonymously 
with  catarrh,  and  is  consequently  regarded  as  a 
febrile  affection.  But  this  is  rather  to  confound 
morbid  affections  than  to  simplify  them.  Coryza, 
nmning,  defluxion  or  distillation  from  the  nose, 
may  iiraeed  occur  as  a  symptom  in  cat^h,  as 
it  mav  also  in  various  other  complaints,  as  the 
measles,  and  some  species  of  ophthalmia ;  but 
it  qiay  also  occur,  and  as  a  simple  and  idio- 
pathic affection  does  occur,  without  febrile  ac- 
tion of  any  kind.  In  which  cases,  indeed,  4  is 
of  little  importance,  and  not  often  worthy  of 
medical  interposition :  yet,  in  a  general  system 
of  morbid  affections,  it  ought  no  more  to  be 
pttsed  by  unnoticed,  than  a  hedge  or  bog  plant 
m  a  system  of  botany. 

Simple  defluxion  from  the  nostrils  may  pro- 
ceed from  two  very  different  states  of  body,  or 
of  local  power  in  the  organs  affected ;  which 


furnish  us  with  two  distinct  species  of  affectum, 
characterized  by  sufficiently  marked  and  dis- 
crepant symptoms .- — 

1.  Coryza  Entonica.        Entonic  CoryzK. 

2.  Coryza  Atonica.  Atonic  Coryza. 

SPECIES  I. 
CORYZA  ENTONICA. 
ENTONIC  CORYZA, 

THE  DBrLUXION  PELLUCIO,  MUCOUS,  OR  EOPT; 
WITH  A  SENSE  OF  IRRITATION  OR  INFARC- 
TION. 

In  this  species  there  will  always  be  found  an 
increased  action  of  the  secernent  emunctories 
of  the  nostrils,  while  the  absorbents  remain 
little  disturbed  in  their  function ;  and  as  a  mor- 
bid diminution  of  active  power  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  atony,  and  atonic,  so  on- 
tony  and  entonic  are  in  the  present  work  em- 
ployed to  express  the  opposite,  or  a  morbid  ex- 
cess of  activity.  According  to  the  difference 
of  the  stimuli  or  accidental  causes,  by  which  the 
present  affection  is  produced,  there  will  be  some 
difference  in  the  symptoms :  for  these  causes 
I  may  be,  sternutatories  ;  the  irritation  of  con- 
tinuous sympathy,  as  in  crying  or  weeping ;  a 
damp  chill,  or  some  other  change  produced  sud- 
denly in  the  temperature,  or  perhaps  tempera- 
ment, of  the  atmosphere.  And  it  is  still  more 
generally,  and  often  with  great  abruptness, 
brought  on  by  a  transfer  of  action,  or  a  sort 
of  reverse  sympathy  with  some  remote  ornn. 
Thus,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  as  Dr^ 
Darwin  observes  {Zoonom.y  CI.  I.,  Ord.  I.,  ii.  7), 
by  sleeping  at  night  with  their  arms  or  shoulders 
accidentally  uncovered,  become  cold  and  torpid 
in  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  these  organs,  and 
have  their  nostrils  instantly  affected  with  in- 
creased action,  filled  with  mucus,  and  so  thick- 
ened in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  to  render 
them  almost  incapable  of  breathing. 

An  ozena  or  nasal  ulcer  will  also  frequently 
produce  a  like  effect;  in  which  case  the  in- 
creased defluxion  will  be  intermixed  with  a  pur- 
ulent or  ichorous  matter,  sometimes  thrxming 
forth  an  offensive  smell :  all  which  may  be  ar- 
ran^  in  a  tabular  form  under  the  following  va- 
rieties : — 
«  Stemutatoria. 


0  Lachrymosa. 
Snivelling. 


y  Catarrhalis. 
Snuffling. 


i  Oiosnosa. 


From  sternutatories :  accom- 
panied with  sneezing. 

From  weeping  or  crying :  the 
lachrymal  secretion  being 
increased  by  mental  emo- 
tion. 

From  sudden  chill  or  mois- 
ture in  the  temperature  or 
temperament  ot  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  defluxion  more  or  lest 
purulent ;  or  ichorous  and 
fetid. 
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The  \wi  10  a  ease  of  aufgical  mtbef  tlian  of 
niedicul  uentmrrit,  «Jid  is  often  connected  with  a 
Q&nes  of  the  ossa  spongio9&,  or  ossa  nati,  and 
&(K|ueiitly  with  a  Iddmnentof  pus  in  ihe  frcmUl 
iifitif  Of  an  I  rum  mMulan? ;  in  both  which  Ci»e9 
the  intWnmation  »  at  times  accoinpanied  with 
OECnicsatitig  pain.  The  first  is  peeuliaxly  coin- 
mon  to  grating  animal s,  ant)  eipecially  to  theepi 
from  the  irritation  of  niinute  insects,  and  eape- 
eiallf  Ihoae  of  the  gudfly,  whose  egga  baye 
been  dqiofiited  m  the  upper  part  of  the  EVOAtriU 
by  the  imnregnated  femalf?. 

From  the  drynca*  of  the  mun^Jiu  roembratiH 
of  the  oostrila  m  India,  the  common  coryza  U 
peeuliai-ly  frequent  iind*?r  Ihe  name  of  Tmukcra. 
file  native!  cure  it  io  its  onset  by  topical  bleed* 
mg  ;  for  which  punnwe  they  prick  the  injlamed 
niembtatio  with  a  anaip-edged  graaa,  which  an- 
■werv  the  purpose  of  a  lancet,  and  soon  reLiay«j 
the  pain  by  tlie  flow  of  blood  which  ensues.* 

A  waim  atmosphere  eaiiJy.   and  ir*  a  short 
lime,  takea  oflT  ih^  variety  produced   by  a  sud- 
de^f  flppUcation  of  cold,  or  a  auddon  change  in 
the  temperament  of  the  aimoaphere,  and  which 
makes  an  approach  toward*  a  catarrh,  though 
without  any  sense  of  heavmcHs  or  oppression  iti 
the   head,  or  harshness  in  the   fauces.     From 
the  ohalmction  of  the  noetriJSt  however,  there 
is  oaually  a  nasal  voice  and  a  deficiency  or  loss 
9f  amell ;  and,  where  the  discharge  is  acrid^  an 
,  excoriation  of  the  mucous  or  Schneideriajiinero- 
I  brane.     When  it  is  the  result  of  a  reverse  sym- 
►  pathy  with   the   arms  or  other  limbs,  rendered 
'  ehiliy  at  night  by  facing  oiicovered,  it  is  easily 
and  almost  instantly  removed  by  covering  the 
chilly  organs  with  additional   bedclothes,   ajid 
thus  restoring  the  balance  of  heat  and  cutane- 
ous secretion. 

In  a   iinguliar  idiosyncrasy,  reported  in  the 

^Eftheroera  of  Natural  CurioHities,  the  odour  of 

TDi«4,  without    amounting   to  a   sternutatory, 

proTed  a  atlmtilus  sufficient  to  eicite  a  eoryia 

whenever  applied, — (Dec.  ii.,  ann.  y.,  obs.  32.) 

,  It  ia  well  remarked  hy  Galen,  that  various  foods 

Sodoee  alike  effect  {Frugmcjitt^.  Apfwr.  Reibi 
ay*w,  p,  36) ;  and  Bonet,  in  one  instance, 
found  it  occasioned  by  a  globular  tumour^  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
iSrpuUhrl^  lib.  i,,  sect,  ^vii.,  obs.  I0)»  probably 
^om  an  excitement  of  ilie  olfactory  nerves,  which 
t»ke  their  rise  in  the  corpora  striata,  iituated  in 
^  Ihia  quarter  of  the  cerebrum. 

SPECIES  n. 
CORTZA  ATONICA. 
ATONIC  CQRYZA. 
^nm  psFttTiioN  tiMPtn,  iwo  wiTrtooT  Acimorr 
OB  iEXSB  or  laaiTJiTJorr. 
Tii«  chief  causes  are,  exposure  to  a  keen 
frosty  air ;  the  natuntl  paresis  of  old  a|;e  ;  and 
a  lon^  and  immoderate  use  of  strong  aromsti«s, 
Tolatile  alkali,  or  snuff;  aifording  the  three  fol- 
bwing  TarieUea  ; — 

•  MisceUaneoiia  Oha,  on  certain  Indigenous 
Coat  icaa,  dtc,  m  India,  by  Daniel  Johnson. 


A  Algidft-  From  erposmre  to  a  keen  fr^y 

air, 
0  Sendis  From  old  age. 

y  Stjperaeta.        From  habitual    indutgeiiea  m 

snuff,  or  na^^l  atimtilanta. 
In  ill  these  there  ia  diminished  action  m  bot]) 
the  Bccemeni  and  absorbent  vesitels  of  the  noi^ 
trils,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter,  which  almost  uift. 
formly  yield  soonest,  from  causes  wn  *;K.iHtirff» 
after  have  to  explain .  And  hen> 
secements  are  only  capable  of  sepj  r  nj 

limpid  water,  instead  of  m-  Tiacid  niucuis 
absorbenta  are  too  inert  to  carry  off  e*<fj 
which   in  consequence  accumulate 
from  the  nostrds.     A  warm  atmoej  ^• 

Xur  of  warm  water  snuffed  up 
ds  an  oasy  remedy  for  the  fir^ 
this  species,  which  far  more  frequn  ^ 
and  perhaps  only  occura,  in  a  dry,  abatp,  irmtj 
air,  than  in  an  atmoaphere  rendered  chUly  fnm 
damp ;  damp  being,  as  already  noticed,  rather 
a  cause  of  the  pre&ding  species.  In  the  fonnei 
case,  the  severity  of  the  cold  overcomes  iU 
power  of  reaetion  ;  and  hence,  notwitl)stAndcD| 
there  is  a  defluxion,  because  whafevcr  »  se- 
creted is  not  carried  off  by  the  corretfpondint 
absorbents,  thediacharge  is  checked  in  ita  qQ«a< 
tily,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered  nMi« 
limpid.  In  the  latter  case  the  tone  of  the  ei* 
cretories  rises  aup^rior  to  the  chiU  to  which 
they  are  cxpouedi  and  the  reaction  aacends  to 
something  of  a  morbid  ei.ceas.  A  wum  rooie, 
anil  particularly  the  ejtcitement  of  a  gentle  jw- 
ipiTution,  wiU  cure  both ;  but  the  &at  li  ike 
often  cured  by  brisk  walking,  or  any  other  tig|Of* 
ous  exercise  proportioned  to  the  aharpnea*  of 
the  frost ;  for  as  the  syslem  becoiD«a  moaid 
generally,  the  nasal  excretoiiei  hmmM  toyid 
also,  and  triumph  over  the  eoM  with  a  letcUfs 
power,  which  is  at  the  same  time  communicttfd 
to  the  correspondent  absorbents,  when  the  da- 
flu  Jtion  immediately  cease t> 

The  last  two  varieties  axe  beyond  tba  r«adl 
of  medical  aid.  The  cor>za,  or  snuffling  «f  d4 
Eige,  is  precisely  analogous  to  ita  ptyaliam  oi 
drivelling.  In  the  one  the  atony  is  seated  m 
the  eicretories  of  the  salivary  gknda  ;  in  the 
other,  in  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbs 
nostril*  Amon^  the  habitual  irritants  that  Imit 
to  the  same  cflect,  snuffs  are  the  worst ;  for 
the  tobacco  of  which  they  consist  opemtes  witb 
the  mischief  of  a  narcotic  as  well  as  of  a  itiiaa* 
Isnt  -  and  hence  the  copioat  and  foul  secretion 
with  which  the  nostrila  of  aged  snuff4akers  ar« 
constantly  defonned. 


GENUS  II. 

#  POLYPUS. 

POLYPUS. 

FhWmntt  KLOMGATTO  RICRISCKITCKt  Ot?ral_LLLT 

SHOOTiwo  rsoii  A  coMPitaATiTirLr  stitmttt 
toirr  ATtAcmn  to  sohb  rABT  or  thm  mv- 
cotis  vrnaajkKE  or  rnc  7toaTm)t.a  ;  Ezniirp- 
IMO  IN  Dirrtaijrt  niiicnowa,  a  mo  amer- 

IVta  THl  aFlKCM. 

This  is  the  polypna,  properly  so  caHei!^  and 
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POLYPUS  CQHUCEnS. 


Hit 


h«  diaeiBe  to  which  the  term  it  applied  by  Cel- 
l«us,  ktid  cotitLnued  to  be   applied  till  after  the 
l^jirs  of  Hetater,  who  uses  it  in  the  eamo  re- 
tvtrictetl  aeitse.     More  latelj,  howreTcr,  the  terra 
)M>lypuBi  hnM  been  employed  in  a  much  looser 
■igniliciitioti,  and  made   to  import  concretions 
and  eicrescences  appeariof  in  Tarious  chaimelft 
L&r  cavities  of  the  body,  otwerj  different  ori^ns 
fsrid  t(?xturea,  as  those  of  the  heart ;  those  of  the 
{itteriia  and  bladder,  whteh  are  earunelea  or  sar- 
icophytea^  with  a  &lend;«!r  baifl  or  peduticlf! ;  and 
I  those  iif  ihe  trachea  in  croup,  which  are  con- 
f  Crete  gluten  ;  whence  the  croup  is  by  such  wri- 
tes cktiominated  angina  polyjfus  or  polypoia. 
it  li  be  tier  J  with  the  old  authors,  to  restrain 
lljrpua,  aa  a  distinct  gctieric  term,  to  peduncu- 
ar  eiicrescenceB  in  the  nostrils,  and  to  distin* 
_    ahhy  the  pbraae  polypous  tumours,  caruncles, 
tm  ahoola,  euch  adscititioua  product  ions  aa  roay^ 
kbave  a  resembkocfi  to  them  in  other  organs,* 
PdjTptti,   in  th«  above  linuted  sense,  eom^ 
dial  iwo  apecjes,  from  the  very  different  tei- 
UTt  tmder  whick  it  is  found. 
L  Polypti*  ElasticuB.     Compressible  Polyptia. 
— -  Coriaceus.    Cartilaginous  Polypoa. 
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SPECIES  r. 

POLYPUS  ELASTICUS. 

COMPRESSIBLE  POLYPUS, 

COVPRESSIBLI,  P^f  4CHTNG,  CHICFLT  PjLLB* 

a.io;  ^FrARS««TLV   oa to i hating    raou    pis- 

TXMTrOK    OR    DELAlATtON    OF  THE    SCUXBIDE- 
BlAit  IIEHBAAKK. 

Tma  apecie*  is  ifery  apt  to  be  affected  by  Ihe 
itate  of  the  atmosphere  ;  being  often  retracted 
and  tbrivelled  in  dry  weather,  and  enormously 
«nlflrged  and  elonpied  in  thick,  hajy  weather. 
Iiere  la  little  pain  during  any  stage  of  its  prog- 
bowever  troublesome  it  may  be  to  deglu^ 
ition  or  the  voice.  [The  most  common  va- 
^tiety  of  the  cori^pressible  polypus  lb  that  which 
benrs,  in  consistence,  shape,  colour,  and  size,  a 
atrikin^  similitude  to  the  common  oyster.^See 
Oihao^a  Surgery,  vol.  ii-,  p-  296.  Philadelphia, 
"825.)]  If  attended  to  when  small,  or  in  an 
nt  state,  it  mny  often  be  prevented  from 
ig  lnrgB  by  the  use  of  astringent  applica- 
as  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  a  decoc- 
lioTi  of  oak'bark,  oi  the  application  of  vinegar  or 
brandy.  But  where  the  excrescence  becomes 
inconvenient  from  its  bulk,  it  ought  to  be  in- 
Wntly  extirpated.  When  timely  attendance  is 
piid  to  it,  and  especially  in  unhealthy  bab- 
il  Eome timet  aasomes  a  scirrhous  character, 
at  lenffth  is  apt  to  bleed  with  gre-al  free- 
dom, sloughs,  and  ultimately  prodtjces,  from  its 
inereaaed  size  and  m&ligmty,  a  horrible  disfig- 
urement of  the  face»  arid  renders  life  moal  pii- 
bly  distressing.  And  where  it  doea  not  be- 
e  strictly  cancerous,  it  dogenomtet  into  a 


Polypi  are  now  regarded  aa  growths  peculiar 

mucous  membranes,  or  surface* ;  aud  as  these 

xial  iu  varioujt  parts  of  the  body,  so  must|iolypi 

mbo  present  themaelves  in  different  litnatlona.— 


furvgona    ulceration,    nearly  at    much    to   be 
dreaded* 

[Experience  prnvea  that  extraction  with  a 
9u liable  kind  of  foTcepa,  is  generally  the  best 
method  of  extirpating  nassl  polypi.  '  In  a  very 
few  tt]«tances  other  plans  are  allowable.  Thus, 
in  one  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robertaon, 
of  Kelso,  the  size  of  tbe  polypna  rendered  the 
introduction  of  a  pair  of  foreepa,  or  a  ligature, 
impracticable.  Hence,  an  incision  was  jiadi' 
Ihrough  the  tioae  on  the  affected  side^  and  the 
mass  of  Che  polypus  broDght  into  view  Two 
ligatures  were  paaeed  through  it  ;  but  its  mag- 
nitude  was  eueh  that  ila  toot  could  not  be 
reached.  By  perseverance,  however,  so  mtjich 
of  the  tumour  was  cut  away,  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
ligature,  that  Mr^  Robertson  at  length  aucceeded 
in  detaching  the  root  with  the  point  of  bis 
finger- 1] 


SPECIES  II 

POLYPUS  CORIACEUS. 

CARTILAGINOUS  POLYPUS 

riBHf  CAETtLAOtNOtrai   OFTEN  PAIKFtFL,  ClllBFt.T 

Dsar-HRP  :    APFAaawTLV  oKiomATme  feoic, 

OR  C0!4NECTEn  WITS,  CAaiSt  OF  THE  ETHHOIO 

BONE, 

This  species  is  not  only  painful,  but,  from 
being  firm  and  deep-seated^  very  Iroublftaome  in 
removal,  Itia  not  always,  indeed,  that  it  can  be 
extirpated  entire,  or  that  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
tirpate it  when  possible.  When  extracted  im- 
perfectly, it  ia  very  apt  to  regenemte,  and  hai 
sometimes  become  cancerous. 

It  is  too  generally  believed,  however,  thai 
polypi  in  all  instance*  may  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted ;  and  that,  if  the  ahoot  can  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  forceps,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  aoy 
hemorrhage,  nothing  is  to  he  dreaded  from  the 
operation,  Mr.  Pott  was  of  a  different  opiiiioti  : 
he  had  observed  many  cases,  which,  though 
neither  scirrhous  nor  cancerous,  were  very  unfit 
for  any  chirurgical  process  Some  ctrcum* 
slancesi  he  remarks,  may  forbid  the  attempt, 
from  the  impombility  of  its  being  aucceaafiil ; 
other3j  from  ita  beirig  more  likely  to  increaae 
and  exasperate  the  disease  than  to'cure  it.  He 
dissuades  from  the  operation  in  almost  every 
instance  of  the  second  or  coriaceuu*  species  ;  in 
all  those  caaea  in  which  the  polypus  begms  with 
considerable  pain  in  the  forehead  and  upper  part 
of  the  nose^  or  b  preceded  by  these  tymploma  i 
and  which,  as  soon  aa  it  can  be  seen,  is  either 
highly  red,  or  of  a  dark  colour  ;  which  la  never 
alternately  smaller  and  larger, but  rather  progrea- 


♦  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  with  ad 
ditiotia)  notes,  &c.,  by  F.  Tyrrell,  Esq  ,  vol  i,,  p. 
364,  355,  flto,,  1S!25,  Wliether  the  soft  compres* 
aible  polypus,  onginally  of  a  benign  charBCl*!r,evor 
becomes  one  partaking  of  a  cancerous  nature,  or 
rather  of  the  coaracter  of  fungus  b^matodea,  may 
be  doubted. — En. 

t  Bdin,  Med.  Jouth.,  No.  90,  p.  4t    ''^-'-f- 
intioied  flome  mmt  m^emous  cu^ 
Ir^ni  |N^i  in  the  nostrils,  as  well 
atioua.    These  instruments  are  con*<irijLtri] 
uM  by  Mr.  Wetsa,  of  the  Stmxid.— Eo. 

ThiM  hmk  fs  fh*    . 


■ji- 
and 
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PNEtFMATieA. 
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«i¥eLy  increasing ;  m  which  the  cominon  actions 
of  eougbingi  snee^ingf  or  blowing  the  noee,  giv« 
pftin,  or  produce  a  very  disagreeable  H^neaiion 
in  the  oostnl  aod  forehead  -  in  all  ca&cs  of 
polypi,  which,  when  within  reacb,  are  painfui 
to  the  louch,  or  which,  upon  being  louched 
slighUy,  are  a.pt  to  bk'ed  ;  ihoso  whjfh  do  npt 
le^tn  to  he  moTeabte  by  the  action  of  blowing 
the  noepj  or  dhviog  the  air  UiTOtigh  the  affecle*! 
uostfil  only,  when  confined  to  one  isitk- ;  thoie 
which  are  incojnpreBsibly  hard,  and,  when 
pre«»ed,  occa«]on  pain  in  the  comer  of  the  oye», 
01-  b  the  forehead,  and  which,  if  they  discharge 
any  thing,  shed  blood ;  ihote  which,  by  adhe- 
aion,  occupy  a  very  considerable  sp3.ce»  ^ad 
«eem  to  conikidt  of  a  thickening  or  an  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  meiiibTaiio  covering  the  aeptuno 
uarium  ;  those  from  which  there  la  a  discharge 
of  an  ulcerous,  ofTensiv^,  d|icolouicd  Auid  ;  and 
those  round  the  lower  part  of  which,  within  the 
R0«e,  a  probe  cannot  easily  and  freely  he  passed 
10  toino  height.  In  aH  cases  thus  characler- 
ix^df  Mr.  Pott  was  of  opinion*  that  no  trial 
should  be  made  by  the  forceps  ;  and  he  advised 
forth^i  that  no  attempt  to  remove  them  should 
be  made  by  any  othEr  mearis^  with  which  ht' 
bad  ihe  good  fortune  to  he  acr|U3inted.* 

Biji  where  thcue  chsractera  do  not  occur, 
md,  in  general,  where  the  polypus  answers  to 
the  ftrst  species  In  e  lof  tic  ity  and  colour,  he  rec* 
onomends  its  rotnoval,  and  by  the  forceps  rather 
than  by  escharotiea,  ligature,  or  any  other 
means ;  and  thitdta  It  may  be  ejctracted  with 
great  v^Uty.f 


GEmjs  nr, 

R  H  O  N  C  H  IT  S 
RATTLING  EN  THE  THROAT. 

HAKtU,  iONOaOCH  BatATltlSO  WMGU  aTAOWATtOH 
or  HOCUS  IN  THR  VOCAL  SAIfit. 

Thvkx  are  two  speciea  of  morbid  afiectttm 
which  may  he  arranged  under  this  genus,  each 
of  which  haa  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dis^ 
tinct  genus  by  Vogcl  and  several  other  nosolo- 
dets  ;  while  by  Culleo,  and  those  who  have 
iollowcid  hinii  they  have  been  entirely  struck 
out  of  the  catalogue  of  morbid  aflection^,  as 
either  unworthy  of  notice,  or  merely  iympin- 
matic  of  some  other  complaint. 

To  a  generic  distinction  they  are  scarcely 
entitled;  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  und  morbid  actions  qI  the  system  is  suf- 
licierit  to  aSbrd  instances  in  which  both  sort* 

*  This  form  of  polypus  is  termed  by  Prof.  Molt, 
the  chondromatouj  ;  it  is  o^n  attached  to  the  in- 
ferior  turbinated  bonc!".  Dr  Molt  recommfnds 
for  ita  cure^  the  reinoval  of  the  turbinatpd  hon« 
with  which  it  js  connecte-l,  which  may  be  done 
without  inconvenience,— D. 

t  Chtrurgical  Qba.  relative  to  the  Calaract,  Pol- 
ypus of  the  Noae.  dtc,  Hvo.,  Lond.,  1774.  Th<? 
most  common  maUgnant  polypns  of  the  nose^  is 
now  gpnemUr  betiev«d  to  be  of  tVm  nature  of  fun- 
jnia  hvmatcwjf?,  or  mp^lii  'na»  to  which 
the  anrgeon  cannot  Om  my  operation 
fe  this  situ  atiao*  Pallet...  ..^^:..i^nt  la  ail  that 
can  be  adoptctL—Eo. 


are  idiopathic.  Many  perM>ns  haire  a  tbink  m 
wheezy  respiration,  produced  by  corp"l<*rpry\  wr 
by  changes  of  the  aimoapbere,  from  i  I 

or  from   dry  to  tnoist,  without  any 
ease.     Many  persons  snore  hnbitt 
sleep  ;  and  rao»t  persons  have  a  tet. 
so  9<   they  grow  old      Under    siu 
stances,    tho    affections  before   us  arc  atrtrU 
idiopathic.     They  are  not  often  indeed  a<-ro 
pnied  with  mvcn  inconvenience  ;  but,  as  i 
viations  from  a  perfect  state  of  heaUh,  tl 
have  a  full  claim  to  their  respective  ptncea  m  I 
general   syatem    of    nosology.      OoofefVia  11 
botany,  and  infufiory  worm*  in  nalurdl  hkimO 
are  ae  confesacdly  objects  of  aeientir 
ment  and  study,  as  the  oak  and  the  • 

The  two  speciea,  then,  appertain jLiig  to  tht 
present  genus,  are  the  following  : — 
L  Rhonchus  Stertor.         Snoring 
3.  Cerchmii,     WlaeciJii^- 

M.  Laennec  has  increased  the  s 
of  rhonchus,  or,  as  he  calla  it,  rd/e,  t 
as  modiheJ  by  a  variety  of  primary  • 
the  chest,  they  may  easily  be  eitei 
nomber;  but  then  they  become  U3-.-  :-,„,^ 
toms,  and  not  idiopathic  aflTectiona. 
want,*'  say  a  he^  "  of  a  better,  or  more  j^ 
term,  I  use  the  word  rd/c,  rdilk,  or  r^emetlm^l 
Bipresa  all  the  sounde,  be»idet  ihoae  of  f 
which  the  act  of  respiration  occasions,  hj 
jinsmge  of  the  air  through  tlluidsin  thebTQiicI 
or  lungs,  or  by  it«  transnuaaion  through  any  < 
the  air-patsagea  partially  contracted.'' "  H**  dis. 
tingniafaei  five  prmcipal  kinda  of  rattle ; — U 
The  moist  crepitoua,  %,  The  mucouai  or  0 
^ling.  3.  The  dry  sonorouf .  C  The  diy  4 
ilous,  Of  hissing,  5.  The  dry  eirepitou*,  «il& 
large  bubbles,  or  crackling.* 


sPECfEs  r. 

RHONCHtrs  STERTOR. 

SNORING. 

TKE  aot7Ni>  neap  ahp  hovtt ;  FsonutniD  m  ftm 

LAKVKX  aWD  FAUCES. 

As  a  symptom,  this  i»  common  to  mpm^mSf%i 
but^  a«  I  have  ju»t  oba<^n-ed,  it  is  found  tdion 
pathically  in  many  instances,  brou|[ht  on  b^^l 
vancing  agf!,  or  peculiar  to  the  habit.  A  Vfr\  ~ 
made  of  5ie  leavea  of  the  erjrsuuun  ^& 
or  hedge-mustard,  wa<  for  thia  kind  of 
breathing  once  popular ;  and  the  pungency  < 
the  plant  may  often  (irove  tiaeful.  Ihe  fom-l 
mon  cause  ia  here,  a  lodgment  of  the  tou^hiif  f 
and  denser  part  of  the  mucoui  eeeifltton  ol  thi 
Urvnx  and  faticee  in  theae  pajMagea. 

In  aozne  cases,  as  in  the  atonic  eotyiw  of ifet 
tlM  etvcretories  of  the»«  Ofgmns  may  bo  permiPj 
neatly  related,  so  *»  to  adroit  of  a  liruf^r  de*^ 
Million  than  in  heahh  and  vigour, 
local  aiiniuhinta   are    |tartictilarly    . 
among  llie  beat  of  which  may  lie  rnnk^iti  <^»nt;;J 


•  DerAu»cuUatioTiMr-]Li!r,  niTinilr  it^i  Dmf-q 

ocistique  des  Mnlat\ 

Ace.  pur  R  T,  H.  1 

1§ID;  and  iranslfttiu:..  ......  :\...i,„  ..^  t,.    .  ... 

2d  edit.,  p.  49, 
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phire,  and  other  terebinthinate  medicines,  gum 
ammonia,  and  the  alUacea. 


SPECIES  II. 

RHONCHUS  CERCHNUS. 

WHEEZING. 

THE  SOUND  DENSE  AND  IMPEDED;  PRODUCED 
BELOW  THE  LARYNX. 

This  affection,  as  a  symptom,  is  common  to 
asthma  and  dyspnoea ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  it  is  sometimes  found  as  a  primary 
evil,  or  independent  of  any  other  complaint. 
In  the  introductory  dissertation  to  the  present 
class  we  remarked,  that  a  considerable  quan- 
litT  of  aqueous  vapour  is  formed  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  luDgs  during  the  process  of  respi- 
ration ;  supposed,  by  the  physiologists  wno 
contend  for  the  inhalation  of  caloric  as  a  dis- 
tinct substance,  to  be  produced  by  its  separation 
from  the  inspired  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
onion  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen  with  the  hydro- 
gen furnished  by  the  lungs.  In  health,  this 
vapour  is  very  freely  exhaled  by  the  mouth,  and 
forms  that  mist  which  is  seen  to  issue  from 
every  man's  lips  in  frosty  weather,  and  espe- 
cially when  thrown  upon  a  dark  polished  sur- 
face, as  that  of  a  mirror.  But,  if  the  bronchial 
vessels  be  obstructed  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
increase  or  accumulation  of  mucus,  it  escapes 
with  difficulty  ;  and,  encountering  the  air  tnat 
is  thrown  into  the  lunffs,  occasions  that  hissing 
or  wheezing  sound,  which  is  always  produced 
by  a  current  of  air  when  it  has  to  force  its  pas- 
sage through  a  bod^  of  dense  vapour.  Com- 
monly, therefore,  this  ia  a  case  of  atony,  local 
or  general ;  and,  Uke  the  last  species,  will  be 
best  relieved  by  those  medicines  that  gently 
stimulate,  and  warm,  and  give  power  to  the 
bronchial  lymphatics,  as  the  resinous  gums,  and 
the  bulbs  of  the  alliaceous  plants.  In  fat  peo- 
ple, and  especially  those  who  are  low  of  stature, 
short-necked,  and  oppressed  with  fat  about  the 
chest,  the  obstruction  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
infarction  and  pressure  ;  for  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  not  having  full  play,  the  lun^ 
are  never  thoroughly  expanded,  and  the  extri- 
cated vapour  is  put  into  a  smaller  space,  and 
has  a  narrow  exit.  And  here  the  only  cure 
must  consist  in  taking  off  the  obesity  by  re- 
peated venesections,  active  purgatives,  vigorous 
exercise,  and  a  low  diet. 


GENUS  IV. 

APHONIA 

DUMBNESS.    SPEECHLESSNESS. 

INABILITY    OP   SPEECH. 

Wi  DOW  proceed  to  a  group  of  diseases  that 
affect  not  so  much  the  trachea  or  general  ave- 
nue of  sound,  as  the  organs  of  articulation 
fixed  on  its  upper  end,  like  a  capital  upon  a  pil- 
lar, as  M.  Blumenbach  has  elegantly  observed, 
and  consequently  which  impede  or  vitiate  the 
power  of  speech.  These  have  been  very  dif- 
ferently arranged  by  difierent  writers,  and  have 
oAen  been  very   unnecessarily  extended  and 


complicated,  especially  by  Vogel,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  commentary  in  the 
author's  volume  on  Nosology.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  will  be  found  to  distribute  themselves  most 
easily  and  distinctly  under  the  three  following 
generic  divisions : — Defects  that  depend  on  an 
utter  inability  of  speech ;  those  in  which  the 
sound  of  the  voice  is  imperfect  or  depraved,  and 
those  in  which,  while  the  sound  of  the  voice 
continues  unaffected,  the  articulation  is  incor- 
rect or  vitiated.  It  is  the  first  of  these  divis- 
ions that  constitutes  the  genus  before  us. 

Inability  of  speech  may  proceed  from  three 
different  causes,  each  of  which  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  several  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
consequently  for  the  three  following  species  : — 

1.  Aphonia  Ehnguium.  Elingual  Dombnesa 

2. Atonica.      Atonic  Dumbness. 

3.  Surdorum.  Deaf-dumbness. 


SPECIES  I. 
APHONIA  ELINGUIUM. 
E LINGUAL  DUMBNESS 

SPEECHLESSNESS  PROM  DESTITUTION  OP  TONGUE. 

This  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  each  of  which 
lays  a  foundation  for  very  different  results : — 

A  Congenita.  The  defect  coeval  with  the 
birth. 

fi  OblsBsa.  The  defect  produced  by  ac- 

cident, punishment,  or  dis- 
ease. 

The  glottis  is  the  chief  organ  employed  in 
dividing  the  voice  into  distinct  or  simple  tonee 
or  notes ;  as  the  tongue  chiefly  divides  it,  eithci 
singly,  or  by  a  co-operation  with  other  organs, 
into  distinct  articulations,  so  as  to  form  proper 
language,  which  is  hence  commonly  regaraed 
as  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  lingua^  as  the  tongue  is  called  in 
Latin  ;  and  hence  tongue  and  language  are 
often  used  synonymously.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that,  in  all  common  cases,  the  man  who 
is  deprived  of  his  ton^e,  whether  by  congeni- 
tal defect,  by  mechamcal  force,  or  by  disease, 
must  at  the  same  time  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  and  become  dumb. 

I  say  in  all  common  cases ;  for  a  privation 
of  the  tongue  is  not  always  accompanied  with 
dumbness.  It  is  not  necessarily  so  m  all  cases 
of  congenital  destitution,  and  still  less  in  all 
cases  of  privation  that  occur  after  speach  has 
been  acquired.  In  the  Physiological  Proem  to 
the  present  Class  we  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  glottis  alone,  in  some  instances,  either 
from  a  greater  pliancy  and  volubility  of  the  mus- 
cles proper  to  it,  or  from  the  possession  of  some 
superadded  muscle  or  membrane,  seems  to  have 
a  power  of  forming  distinct  articulations  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  the  tongue :  and  I  hence 
endeavoured  to  account  for  that  singular  tal- 
ent, which  we  denominate  ventriloquism.  But 
there  is  a  more  singular  talent  still,  that  some- 
times occurs  in  the  history  of  the  human  voice, 
and  which  is  probably  resolvable  into  the  same 
cause ;  for  we  have  examples,  supported  by  in- 
disputable authentication,  of  persons  who,  hav- 
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ing  Id  si  the  ctidrft  organ  of  the  tongiie.  and  a 
fcw  of  them  of  t!io  iivola  aleo.  have  stiU  fe- 
tained  a  pow*rr  of  speakings  nnd  oven  of  «?3C* 
preismg  thecniaelrea  with  a  clear  and  accurate 
enoiicialion.  Such  examples,  indeed,  are  not 
very  cominon  j  but  they  ueem  to  have  Qccurred 
iif  all  agesj  and  eepccialTy  when  it  was  the  bar- 
bafo\jB  cd^lom  ajnong  the  Turks,  Goths,  and 
other  half-civjh:ted  nutioua^  to  cut  otJt  ihe 
tongues  of  the  unhappy  wretches,  whom  th^? 
cbapce  of  war  had  thrown  into  their  banda  as 
prisoneri. 

Some  porsoas  profess  lo  disbe11e7e  all  the 
aCoriea  of  ihia  kind,  for  the  mere  reaaon  tliat 
th«y  haTe  ne^^er  witness cd  any  thing  of  the 
aame  kind  m  their  own  age  or  country.  But 
anch  penwni  would  have  also  jomed  the  King 
of  StauL  in  disbelieving  the  I>utch  ambaasador'ai 
assertion,  that  the  rivers  m  hi*  own  country  be- 
came 80  hard  and  solid  during  the  winter,  that 
men  and  women  could  walk  and  skate  upon 
them  The  accounts  arc  loo  numerous,  and  in 
many  instances  too  well  supported,  to  be  treated 
with  ■kepuciam  ;  and  all  that  is  left  to  our  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity  k  not  to  deny  the  evidence, 
hut  to  account,  as  we  shall  presently  proceed  to 
do,  for  the  fact. 

Htmdreds  of  eases  might  be  quoted  upon  thi» 
subject ;  but  th<J  following  may  be  sutBcient, 
though  others  are  referred  to  in  the  nosological 
system j^  which  may  be  examined  at  the  reader's 
leisure.  Those  now  selected  are  taken  from 
recent  tim^s,  and  from  authontten  that  may  in- 
deed be  disbelieved^  hut  cannot  be  dtsputed. 

In  the  third  volume  of  I  lie  Ephemerides  Ger* 
manic s^,  we  have  the  history  of  a  boy  who^  at 
eight  years  of  age,  lost  the  whole  organ  of  the 
tongue,  in  consequence  of  a  sphocelus  proc<?ed- 
tng  from  the  smallpox,  and  who  was  able  to 
talk  after  its  separation  The  boy  was  eihih^ 
ited  pubhcly,  but  a  trick  was  generally  sua- 
pectf?d ;  in  eonaequence  of  which  the  boy  and 
Kis  friends  wore  summoned  to  appear  in  cntirt 
before  the  members  of  Ibe  celebrated  univer* 
aity  of  Saumur.  In  the  presence  of  this  learned 
body,  he  underwent  a  strict  examination  as  to 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  lingual  pow^ 
en  he  still  possessed.  The  report  was  found 
correct ;  and  the  vniversityi  in  consequence, 
gave  their  oRicial  attestation  to  the  fact,  in 
order,  as  it  expressly  asserts  in  its  records,  that 
its  reality  might  not  he  called  in  question  in  suc- 
ceeding limes. 

In  the  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie  dcs  Sciences 
for  the  year  1718  is  an  account  of  a  girj  who 
was  bom  without  a  ton^e,  but  had  neverthe- 
less learned  to  speak,  and  talked  as  easily  a^nd 
distinctly  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  full  benefil 
of  that  organ.  The  case  is  given  by  a  physi- 
cian of  character,  who  had  accurately  and  re- 
^peatetlly  examined  the  girl's  organs  of  speech, 
and  was  desirous  that  others  should  examine 
ihemilso. 

About  seventy  years  ago^  our  own  country 
fumiehed  us  with  another  eqvially  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  same  power,  and  which  formJt 
the  suhject  of  various  papers  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Tran tactions,  drawn  tip  chiefly  by  Dr, 


Parsons  at  the  time,  and  pfinled  in  tbfl  volum« 
that  were  published  between  the  yMti  ITiSand 
1747,  It  is  the  history  of  a  younc  woman  of 
the  name  of  Margaret  Cutting  of  WicktuuB^ 
market,  near  Ipswich,  \u  Suffolk ;  who,  wheo 
only  four  years  old,  lost  the  whole  of  her  tongue, 
together  with  the  uvula,  from  what  in  said  i4 
have  been  a  cancerona  affect  ion  ;  but  still  it- 
tained  the  powers  of  speech,  taste,  ar^d  deglu- 
tition, without  any  imperfection  whan  ever  %i- 
ticulating,  indeed,  as  fluentty  and  with  ;is  mycK 
correctness  aa  other  persons  ;  and  articukluw, 
too,  ihoso  peculiar  s^llabiiss  which  ordrnarilt 
require  the  express  aid  of  the  tip  <'  "  'vie 
for  exact  enunciation.     She  also  ^  i 

ration,  and  still  articulated  her  won!  ; 

ing ;  and  could  form  no  conception  of  im  \)$is 
ofa  tongue  in  other  people.  Neither  wr/*»  hf  r 
teeth  in  any  respect  able  to  supply  the  plsc«  of 
the  deficient  organs ;  for  the«e  a-lso  wer«  bin 
few,  and  rose  scarcely  highor  thrvr    '^  :» 

of  the  gums,  in  consequence  of 
the  soci^ets  from  the  disease  that  h    . 
the  tongue.    The  case,  thus  introiiuctni 
the  Royal  Society,  was  attested  by  the   . 
of  the  parish,  a  medical  pracutioner  oJ 
and  another  respectable  person.     From 
gulirity,  however,  the  Society  cjvinced  n  com 
mendable  tardiness  of  belief.     They  r«<)iieil«d 
another  report  upon  the  subject,  h»^"1   ^>nra  -^v- 
other  set  of  witnesses,  whom  thp  \  i 

named  for  the  purpose*  and  for  wh-  ^ 

they  drew  up  a  line  of  categorical  ei^^iiuiu 
This  second  report  soon  reached  th*?  SorJ 
and  minutely  coincided  with  the  fl-  ij> 

set  the  quesLion  completely  at  r< - 
wotnan  was  shortly  afterward  broi.^i>»  ^^  i^w^^- 
don,  and  satisfied  the  Royal  Society  in  her  Owl 
person. 

To  explain  this  anexpecied  power,  wr  ahooli} 
not  only  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  «ct«0tJ| 
and  in  our  own  day  accompHshed  hy  irentriJp. 
quists,  but  should  recollect,  that  thi^  ton^e  ii 
only  a  single  organ  employed  in  the  iittietSai 
of  sounds,  and  that  the  faueeti  noatrila,  tipa, 
teeth,  bear*  at  least,  an  equal  part,  whilt 
glottis,  which  forms  all  the  tocuI  or  \o#rf 
sounds,  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  whole  h 
reality,  out  of  the  twenty-four  articidatf  ■snnnli 
which  fill  up  our  common  alphabet,  thr  ^ril; 
two  in  which  the  tongue  takes  a  distinct  W* 
are  the  /  and  r,  though  it  is  auiihary  to  acTtlll 
others  ;  but  the  pttural,  or  palatine,  as  g^  kf  k 
7 ,-  the  nasal,  as  m,  and  n  ;  the  iNbial*  as  ^f^ 
/,  tr,  w ;  most  of  the  dental,  as  c,  d,  t ;  logvthtf 
with  all  the  vowels,  which  hold  so  largu  aspiec 
in  our  vocabularies,  ire  hut  little  indebtiMl  to  Its 
aasistance. 

It  is  singular  that  so  delicately  sr itsihle  an 
organ  as  the  tongue  should  receive  the  s<»vwrr»t 
injuries,  and  sutnnit  to  very  violent  operations, 
with  less  serious  mischief  than  almost  »injr  othtr 
orpn  of  the  same  sixe  in  the  body.  And  it  m 
on  this  account  that  the  cruel  and  barluirous 
manner  m  which   the  tongue  was  <  •  '  Iv 

the  ferociotiB  tribesi  that  overmn    ;  n 

the  eftst  forme  Ky,  was  rarely  produc...  v.  ..,.J 
consequences.     Sir  Evcmrd  Homo  p(ib|i«h«»d 
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Qttnjr  fe9.r$  ago^  a  paper  upon  fka  subject,  con- 
laintiiig  vjinoua  cas&s  of  seettoiu  of  the  longue 
to  a  ]es0  or  greiler  d«pth  b  consequence  of 
1  luetic n.  The  opeiation  w^  iti  every 
performed  by  the  ligalijre.  He  does 
rtmte  what  effect  wa«  m  an/  instance  pro- 
oced  on  the  apeechi  and  we  are  hence  led  to 
conjecture » that  noLhing  in  this  respect  occurred 
of  material  trnportanae  ;  but  he  draws  the  fol- 
ibwifi^  conclujBions  : — ^Tlie  iiiternal  structure  of 
thii  tongue  w  lets  irritable  than  ^mo9t  any 
I  other  org&nized  p&rt  of  the  body.  Its  nerren 
I  tfptw  to  be  more  eaidj  oompi^»ed  and  de- 
pfif ^  of  thoir  power  of  corrunun Jesting  sensa* 
tion,  lb*n  nerTes  in  genergj ;  ami  any  injury 
dooe  to  them  la  not  produciivfr  of  dUeaaod  ac- 
yon  m  the  trunk  of  tho  injured  netre*  The 
tongue  also  ba^  lh«  power  of  throwiiig  off  ita 
aloughs  in  a  shorter  Ume  than  any  other  part. 

^m  SPECIES  IL 

^M  APHONIA  AT0N1CA. 

^f  ATOmc  DUMBNESS, 

This  atony  is  chiefly,  tf  not  altogether^  con- 
fined to  the  tierves  of  the  rocal  organs,  which 
BULf  be  mjured  by  violence,  or  exhauited  by 
mentU  ox  other  commotion,  independently  of 
th«  occutrre^ce  of  the  diseai^e  occasionally  aa 
a  lymptotn  of  paraiya:i,  duitisy,  or  catarrh  , 

J ^ifs  fumiahinguswith  twodiaiinct  varieties  : — ^ 

^^B  a  Oblsaa.         From  lenion   of  the  nerves  of 
^^H  ihe  longne  or  glottis. 

^^m  fi  Soluta.         From  sudden  or  overwhelm- 
^H  ing  commotiont  or  shock  of 

^^  any  kind. 

The  inttancet  of  ipeechlessncif  produced 
by  an  injury  of  the  lingiial  nervei  are  not  com- 
moti.     But  a  dtTision  of  the  recnrrent  nerves, 

Ihtch  are  o^els  from  Ihe  par  vagum,  and  dJs- 
ibaied  over  the  laryiu  and  ^lottis^  produces  a 
►eecblessness  that  is  rarely,  if  ever^  recovered 
urn  ;  for  here  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
ytenoid  cartdages,  being  rendered  atonic  or 
iralytJCf  citn  never  be  brought  duly  to  contract 
a^in,  the  glottis  remami  permanenily  open, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  laiynjt  suffers  no  vari- 
ety of  contraction  or  dilatation.  Galen  seems  lo 
be  the  kt&t  anatomist  who  noticed  this  eirectf 
or  rather  ascribed  it  to  its  real  cauee ;  for  it 
was  known,  before  his  time,  that,  by  making 
atures  on  the  bloodvessels  of  the  trachea, 
'  rLoisiesi  animal  is  immediately  struck  dumb, 
de  qmescent.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
'  he  bloodvessels  themselves,  and  not 
_  ves  included  with  them  m  the  ligature, 
I  the  cause  of  this  effect;  that  tho  blood  be- 
intercept pd  in  its  passage  from  the  heart, 
t  ^>iii,ma.l  became  mvito  because  ren- 
i  t  and  hence  the  name  of  caro- 
'  fioporific  vessels  (from  tdft^t  itcipor)t  was 
pvcn  to  tho  arteries  whose  ligature  waa  iup- 
to  produce  lliia  very  singular  resufl. 
J  howoTCfr,  demonstrated  very  latiafic- 
EJOiil  the  dumbness  is,  in  this  case«  en*  i 


tireiy  owmg  to  the  pressure  of  the  ligature  on 
the    accompanying  neivea;   and  he  afterward  j 
produced  to  his  opponenta  two  cas«s  of  boj%| 
who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  had  lost  tbeii  1 
voice  in  consequence  of  the  recuiYcni  nerves 
being  cut  by  surgeon*  unacquainted  with  anat- 
omy, m  extricating  atrmuoua  tumours  fromtha. 
neck.      In   the    one    case,  only  lyie  of  theafti 
nerves  was  divided,  and   the  voice  was  mereljT 
much  weakened,  or  about  ha^f  destroy td  ;  in 
the  other,  both  were  divided,  and  the  voice  was 
loat  altogether.     A  whining  senseless  noise, 
indeed,  remains  in  most  iuatances^  as  Vcialiua 
ha^   correctly  observed  ;  but  there  is  no  VO^il . 
sound,  articuliite  or  inarticulate.  f 

Where  the  speechlesaneas  has  followed  upon 
an  injury  of  some  brancKea  of  the  lingual  nerves, 
we  have  numerous  eiamples  of  recovery.  In 
Onei  instance  the  dumbness  ceased  sudderdy, 
after  the  patient  had  heen  speechless  for  not 
leas  than  ten  years- — {S^immlungt  1721,  ii., 
40fi,  503,  BresL) 

In  other  instances,  dumbness  id  produced 
suddenly,  from  a  tot^  eibaustion  of  nervoui 
power  in  the  vocal  organ*,  without  any  oimnic 
teaion  whatever.  A  sudden  and  overwhebung 
emotion  of  the  mind  from  terror,  an^er^  or  any 
other  passion,  has  frequently  had  thiti  effect  in 
irritable  habits.  So  has  a  violent  fit  of  hya- 
lerics,  or  any  other  vehement  shock  which*  in- 
stantajjeously  deprives  ihe  nerves  of  their  senso- 
rial power,  and  the  muscular  Sbres  of  their 
irritubdity  :  as  a  stroke  of  lightning,  or  a  sev«t»  I 
and  unexpected  blow  on  the  itomadii  wiU  »omfl» 
times  exhaust  the  vital  ener^  of  the  entlrt 
iyatem^  and  make  hfe  immediately  cease.  A 
sudden  chill, *a$  fi'om  drinking  cold  crater  during^  ^ 
a  violent  heat,  or  the  shock  of  a  sudden  fait  ^ 
ha«  frequently  produced  it,  of  which  numeroua 
inst^inces  are  recorded  in  the  Ephemerides  of 
Natural  Curiosities.  Speechte^neis  of  this 
kind  has  sometime*  arisen  from  deleter  ions  ex- 
halations -  ^m  eating  mushrooms  ;  and  in  one 
instance,  recorde^i  in  Hufeland's  .\nnftb,  by 
repeatedly  rnbbing  the  wotmd  made  by  a  poi^ 
sonoua  insect  with  saliva,  and  as  often  putting  • 
the  finger  to  the  mouth  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
fi^ah  nuid, — {DitjMu,  in  Jtmm,  de  3l^ftfdne, 
Sept.,  1780.)  In  like  manner,  Bonet  informs 
ua  that  the  same  effect  has  followed  from  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  a  piece  of  money  cankered 
with  the  ru«t  of  verdigris. — {Bonetf  Seputthr.^ 
lib.  J-,  ^  230 

Where  medical  aid  is  required,  our  depcnd- 
ance  must  be  on  tonics,  local  or  general,  and 
topical  stimnTanls.     Blisters  and  mastic atorie^  • 
have  chiefly  been  made  use  of,  and   freqiiently  i 
with  good  effect;  as  has  the  vellication  of  ahair<*  i 
brash  contrived  for  the  purpose.     The  dumb- 7 
ness  has  sometimes  yielded  to  emetics,  at  othein  J 
to  electricity  {Krazm^tdn,   Pr.   Hut-  r«*.  Lo^J 
qutt(E  par  Elect.  /f*i/n.,   1753),  and,  in  a  fjiil 
cases,  to  a  cough  (Iperm^  Abh.  nut  Ml  Sehtif^l 
ien^  b.  i.,  p.  35S  ;  Morgoffni^  De  Sfd.  et  €/!«#,. I 
Morkt  ep.  Ifiii.,  art.  15) ;  and  occationollr  tht 
aame^  or  a  like  violence  which  occasioned  thQ^ 


•  Buchner,    MiscelL,    1739.    BarthoUe,    Act 
H^.  i.,  Oba.  101,  Schorigt  ChOnlogia,  p.  3Q5» 
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disease,  haa  lemofcd  it,  and  th<?  causu  haa  be- 
come the  cure  \  ns  is  reported  of  AthyH,  the  «oa 
of  Cw«BUH.  f  LI  like  mAnrrer,  we  liavc  eiainplea 
of  its  having  yielded  abruptly  to  a  fit  of  imger^ 
or  terror  ;  in  oh(9  inatance,  lo  n  fit  of  Jaugi^ter 
{fyerffit.t  op.  cit,) ;  in  another,  to  a.  blow  on  the 
head, — (Ephem^  NM.  Cur^t  dec.  iii^i  an.  t., 
ob«.  236,) 

SPECIES  IlL 

APHONIA  SIJRDORUM. 

DEAF-DUMBNESS. 

fiPEeoifLSssNVia  rnoK  nitArN«Kai  cONaEN'iTAt 

Oft  P^ODtrcED  DURING  INrAITCV. 

Tkk  oan  ant  as  ueceanar;  to  speech,  or  artjc- 
lilat&  aouiulif  aa  the  tongne,  or  even  the  gloitiii ; 
Tor,  if  such  lounda  be  not  heard,  and  distinctly 
dilcriminatedt  they  can  never  be  Imitated.  Per- 
sona who  become  deaf  after  a  thorough  acqiii- 
aition  of  apeech,  do  ixot  beeome  dumb,  f<v  the 
very  reason  that  articulation  has  already  formed 
a  habit,  and  caa  easily  be  preserved  by  prac- 
tice. But,  if  deafness  be  con^emtal,  or  take 
place  aiitecedeiitly  to  such  habiti  articulation 
can  never  be  acquired  afterward,  nnless,  by 
some  rare  good  fortune,  the  ears  should  acquire 
hearing  1  and  the  nnfortuuate  individual  can 
only  receive  and  interchange  ideaa  by  the  eye, 
through  which  medium ,  however,  he  may  be 
laughl  written,  though  not  oral  languagCi  and 
thus  stiU,  happily  for  himself,  have  his  mind 
almost  as  richly  stored,  though  not  his  ideas  as 
readily  communic&ted,  oa  through  the  outlet  of 
ipeech.  Persons  thus  organically  defective  are 
detiommated  joitnij^mruff,  or  sordi  muti,  on  the 
continent,  and  BometLmefl  deaf-^dumh  among 
ourselves. 

[In  eastern  courts,  it  has  been  usual  from 
time  immemorial  to  retain  a  number  of  mutea. 
These  are  not  only  employed  to  amuse  the 
monarch,  but  also  to  mstruct  his  pa^ea  in  an 
irt,  to  us  little  knowD,  of  communicating  every 
thing  by  signs,  le$t  the  sound  of  their  voices 
should  disturb  the  sovereign.  The  mutes  are 
also  the  secret  m&tmments  of  his  private  ven- 
geance.— (See  Eiin.  Med.  Journ.^  vol  vii., 
p.  61.)] 

lliii  la  an  tDteresting  aubject,  and  not  uncoo* 
nocted  with  pathological  aciencer  attice  ic  opens 
to  ua  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  resorted  to, 
where  the  defect  before  os,  or  that  of  deafne^a 
prior  lo  articulation,  is  the  subject  of  discus* 
aion.  It  la  interesting  ajio  to  U8  from  the  very 
considerable  proportion  o  human  beings  which 
in  JiU  countries,  and^  apparently,  in  all  agfts^ 
have  been  sutTerers  from  this  melancholy  alfec- 
tmn ;  a  proportion  that  ha«  been  ingeniously 
cakulated  from  a  comparison  of  various  tables, 
deduced  from  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  as  amounting  to  1  in 
2441  individual. — {Quftrterly  Jmimat  of  fV- 
eign  Mtd.f  vol.  i^  p.  319.)  [In  Germany,  it  is 
•BtlliiJlt«4  tint,  in  every  million  of  people,  one 
|:liyjldr«d  ire  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and,  In  the  Daniah 
'  dotninloiui,  the  deaf  and  dumb  amounted  to  515 
in  the  different  hiahopncs,  whose  population 
was  only  82U.62I,  according  to  returns,  mode 


at  the  Ural  anniversai^  of  the  nopenha^iftt  I  in- 
stitution for  this  eJass  of  afilictecl  f h 

Bornholm,  xht  proportion  wa«  util' 
{AligcTfinne  Lttcratar   ZHtung^  .f'  '( 

And  it  is  pecullarlv  lamentable  to  observe  iJ^at^ 
when  the  defect  has  once  made  ^n  entrsRc* 
into  a  family,  whether  from  the  intl  ; 
duces  on  the  nervoua  system  of  li^ 
from  any  other  tesa  obvious  cous* 
ularly  apt  to  become  common  to  t!: 
which  are  bow  afterward  t  insot? 
oJ^n  meet  with  a  third,  or  a  half,  and,  pi 
initanees,  where  the  <ff¥t-hem  hm  br- 
ftflected,  with  every  in^f' 
suffering  from  the  samt' 
late  investigation  in  fri-JHUjn  v.^^ru^nru 
in  which  there  were  two,  Uirre,  four,  ui 
thus  cirrnmstanced.     In  one  family  ihti 
live  children,  all  deaf  and  dumb^  in  an  i:u 
seven  ;  in  another,  ten  \  and,  in  that  of  a  f^-rr 
militia  otficer  on  half-pay,  there  were  siiie  boti 
deaf    and  dumb   in    suceesston/* — iQmartaff 
Joum.  of  Fora£n  Mfd.,  vol.  i.,  p  **"*'  '     T  ? 
it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the   ■  : 

alwaya  propagated  lo  a  ancceeding  ^... ;;, 

when  the  deaf-dumb  have  married,  and  eim 
when  both  the  huaband  and  wife  have  b«rti  thui 
afllicled.  [Still,  it  ia  said  that  such  ptopag»* 
tion  is  not  uncommon  {Edinb.  Med.  jMtni., 
vol.  vii,«  p.  62),  and,  as  deafness  it,  niiboet 
doubt,  often  hereditary^  the  ejiperiment  of  vm- 
riage  should  be  carefully  avoided.] 

l^o   pursue  the  calamity,  however,  if 
various  plans  vvhich  the  benevolence  mp: 
nuity  of  the  humnn  mind  hive  invented  : 
ply  the  defect  of  speeeh,   from   the  tiu, 
[Juan  Pabbo  Bonnet,!  of  Madrid],  AnusiiUiU> 
of  Amsterdam,  and  Waliis  of  oar  own  coojitrr. 

to  the  wonderful  degree  of  perfecrton   a^ ' 

under  the  Abb^  Sicard,  in  the  Royal  lu^; 
at  Paris,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  th^ 
to  which  the  present  work  must  be  cnr 
And  I  shall  therefore  only   obaerre,  tli 
grand  principle  laid  down  under  abno^f    i  I  ■'-' 

*  According  to  a  1  ale  census,  1 1  u  r  n  . , '  - 
with  a  population  including  si n 
contain  7130  deaf  mu  tea.  Thi 
tion  of  deaf  mutes  to  the  popumiivn,  u^  ^^^.u 
the  TmiMihne  Virmiairr  d*  Pin»tii»tt  ifowa/ 
Sftunh  MtitU  dt  Pmi*^  1832,  varies  matertislfr  frtw 
that  staled  by  Dr  Good.  A  census  ^' 
souls  gives  2U,853  deaf  mutes ;  bein; 
tu  I5S5.  Switzerland  preaents  the  >. 
portion  of  deal  mutea  to  her  popul:' 
country  in  Europe.  Reporta  from  i 
ihow,  that  of  a  population  of  S9S,CK/"/, 
deaf  mutes;  being  nearly  as  I  to  500.  in  thit 
canton  of  Heme  the  proportion  it  as  I  to  25)): 
while  \jk  the  eommnne  of  VVeyach,  it  ts  »a  I  to  d 
The  number  of  institutions,  in  F^urope  and  Atner* 
ica,  for  the  tnstTuction  of  thene  unt<*rf'i"^™''-*  -* 
atiited  m  the  French  report,  is  126,  at  x\ 

3732  deaf  mutes  are  pupils.    For  msi .  w\ 

facts  on  thia subject,  see  An.  Add- 
by  Dt.  Samnel  Ackerly,  forme ; 
Sec.  to  the  New*York  Deaf  a:.     • 
ion,  New  York,  1826.— D. 

t  Redution  de  las  lettraay  arte  para         

aabliSiBloa  Mutos.  En  Madrid  ^  IflSO,  <to.  The 
earlteat  known  work  on  the  inbject  of  inatmctiii| 
the  deaf  and  dumb.— En. 
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VLsetl,  jn  onlcr  t9  obtuiti  the  proposed  rei ^ , 

in  J  supply  Ihe  want  of  speech^  ui  thai  of  cofd- 
menc'me  */\lh  picture-charaetets^  arLiI'making 
lh£io  mo  ke]r  to  alphabetical  mid  arbitrary 
«igDa :  AJ)(],  m  this  manner  it  le^  that  the  cje 
19  renilerpil  subservient  to  Ihe  purposes  of  the 
emj.  Wlieti  the  deafnlumt)  Acholar  is  made  lo 
undersUiid  that  the  picture  of  a  knife  or  of  a 
ihm  IS  to  be  regaided  as  the  repreuBstaiive  of 
mm  objects  or  ideas,  there  is  no  great  diilcuJly 
iJi  teachtiig  him  that  the  arbitrary  letters  oi 
which  thftse  worda  ate  composed,  and  which  for 
I  iurpoae  are  alwayi  written  or  shouJd  be 
■  '  lert  utidemeath  these  pictures^  ^f*  intended 
to  stand  for  the  same  purpo^  aa  the  picltire^ 
themBoIv^es,  and  to  import  tho  same  objccLa  or 
Uicir  ideaa,  whenever  they  are  met  witb  in  a 
ceruin  arrangement :  aitd  bo  of  other  pieturea, 
Mid  other  eombinatioij*  of  letters  which  are 
eqnivmlent  to  theux.  And  hence,  such  combi- 
nattous  of  lettera,  when  the  J  earners  are  accus- 
tomed  to  them,  will  as  eflectaally  become  the 
signs  or  representativea  of  the  objects  they  are 
intended  to  eipresst  as  the  pictures  which  pre- 
c<'<.Uj\1  their  tise.  The  power  that  appertains  to 
ca^h  separate  letter  is  a  Lesaon  to  be  learned 
kuig  tXteiwvd ;  and  stUI  longer  afterwaid  an 
Tdea^  for  it  can  never  be  my  Uiing  more,  of  the 
vocal  or  articulate  effects  pioduced  by  dtflerenl 
I  ^uiOYements  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  throat, 
^^^hich  that  letter  ia  designed  to  e^cpress.*  An 
^^BCcyrate  and  habitaal  aitenlion,  however,  wdt 
^^■■||kthe  icbofar  this  ;  and  he  will,  in  a  con- 
^^^^Kle  degree,  be  able  lo  make  out  what  is 
^^Hppm  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  and  other  vo- 
^^Bu  organs  alone  ;  and,  if  he  posse  sa  a  facdity 
^HU"  copying  iheae,  ho  may  be  taught,  stiU  far- 
I  ^therH,  how  to  measure  and  modulate  them,  so  aa 
10  produce  the  articulations  they  are  intended 
to  con  If  ey  J  and  to  speak  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
without  hearing  himself :  whde  a  fellow-aeholu 
labourite  under  the  same  defect^  and  baring 
made  an  equal  progress  in  the  sanie  kind  of 
tidoeation,  will  understand  his  meaning,  or  the 
¥Ocal  terms  ho  conveys,  by  the  roere  movement 
of  tbo  vocal  organs  alone.  I  haye  myself  borne 
in  such  conferaations  at  that  excellent 
tjlutfon  of  this  metropolis,  the  Asylum  for 
if  and  Dumb  Children,  and  have  seen  scbol- 
eonversing  jn  this  manner  v?ithout  hearing 
single  syllable  on  either  side,  but  at  the  same 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  each 
Other's  meaning. 

Mr.  Waller  relates  a  smgular  case  of  this 

'  in  a  man  and  his  sister,  who  Ibed  to- 

ther  to  an   ad^anred  age,  neither  of  them 

iving  the   least   sense   of   hearing,   hut  who 

^fslood  each  other  as  well  as  ouier  persona 

motion  of   the  hps  alone  ;   supporting 

—  by  daily  labour.     They  became  deaf 

•  See  the  Abb^;  de  rEp^e-S  Institutjon  des 
■  urils  pt  \f  net*  pnf  ]a  vote  des  signes  ni^tho- 
qo*  s  n76. 

As  r-  Sicard**  "  ThAorieiles  Signea, 

.  r^tude  des  langues  ^  oii  le  £«ns 

]V<tfed*fini  estnuscn  actio?)," 


howeveri  when  children,  after  thev  had  learned 
to  speak ;  and  hence,  m  moymg  ineir  hps,  they 
codtmmjd  to  articulate,  though  not  very  dis- 
tinctly—(PA  i/.  Tram.,  vol  aiy.^  1707,  No, 
3LS,  p.  2468,) 

f  A  curious  account  ta  given  by  Bishop  Btir- 
net  of  a  girl  at  Geneva,  who  could  hold  a  con- 
Tersation  m  the  dark,  by  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  companion's  lipa.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  circumstance,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  con- 
tiirnied  by  aubseqyent  experience.  The  mode 
adopted  for  conversing  tn  the  dark,  is  hy  wri- 
ting ftie  word  intended  to  be  corainunicatod 
upon  the  pabn  of  the  hand,  or  the  back  of  the 
cieck,  thus  addressing  the  sense  of  touch i  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  sight,  is  rendered  by  atten- 
tion and  exercise  wonderfully  mu%e.—^Edtft. 
M^d^  JowfTi.,  vol.  vii,  p.  63.)] 

I  have  said  thai  the  mode  of  commencing  in* 
stroclion  in  iilrmmi  all  the  schoolci  of  the  Tdnd 
before  us,  is  by  pictures  or  otiier  imitative  signa, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  alphabetical  characters 
does  not  take  place  till  long  afterward.  The 
limitation  is  introducedi  because  in  a  few  of  the 
French  schools  in  the  present  day,  and  particu* 
larly  that  at  Bourdeaux,  under  the  sup^ruilend* 
enco  of  the  Abbe  Gonddin  and  M,  Ganl,  thia 
eaay  and  natural  order  is  reversed^  and  the 
tutors  have  voluntarily  loaded  themselves  with 
a  very  unnecessary  difficnlty,  and  their  schol- 
ora  with  a  useless  and  incomprehensible  bur* 
den  of  many  months*  duration.  For  what  rea- 
son the  disciptes  of  the  Abb^  Sicard,  or  of  ihe 
Abbd  de  r£|]^,  should  thus  intricately  deviate 
from  the  plain  and  simple  path  of  their  maatera, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

The  extent  of  knowledge,  and  even  ibe  ei- 
pansion  of  genius,  which  the  deaf- dumb  have 
occaaionally  exhibited,  are  truly  marvellous  ;  of 
which,  indeed,  M,  Gard  himself,  to  whom  we 
have  jwat  referred,  is  a  striking  example.  This 
gentletnan  was  bom  with  the  faculty  of  ht^aring, 
aud  only  lost  it  in  his  seventh  year  of  chitdhood  ; 
so  that  his  mind  must  have  become  stored  with 
a  multitude  of  ideas,  derived  from  the  inlet  of 
hearing,  which  he  could  iiot  have  acquired  after- 
ward. It  is  said  thai,  in  consi^quence  of  im 
deafness,  he  so  completely  lost  the  power  of 
apeechr  as  to  forget  oven  the  comuionesl  words 
that  had  been  familiar  to  him  This  f(*atiife, 
however,  in  his  history  se^ms  to  becortiiderHbly 
overcoioured ;  yet,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  ditl 
not  commence  any  plan  of  education  till  hi-  was 
twenty-seven  years  old ;  from  which  time,  such 
w&s  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  asHiduiiy 
of  his  pursuit,  that  the  able  and  profession^il 
critic,  to  whom  f  have  just  referred,  a^ms, 
*'  he  is  perfectly  well  mformed  upon  all  subjects 
which  are  iisually  studied ;  well  versed  in  his- 
tory, Uterature,  politica,  and  languages.  He 
has  been  taught  Greek  and  Latin  \  and  has,  by 
himself,  acquired  the  Engiiab  language,  of  which 
hn  even  showed  ua  a  grammar  written  for  hia 
mvn  use.  On  pre^entrng  him  with  a  printed 
report  of  one  of  out  institutions,  he  immediately 
translated  a  part  of  it  into  French —<(^4««rj. 
J6ui\  of  Foragn  3ffd.,  vol  i..  p.  325,  1819.) 

Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  seT^rnl 
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ether  lehdars  6f  lii«  sAmo  schc^l  Ihai  have  e%- 
ceUeif  erefi  M.  Gaud ;  and  who,  havmg  been 
boni  perfectly  dear,  have  been  ne<:esaari!y  dumb, 
^tmi  the  same  period! ;  of  whom  it  may  be  siai^- 
ei«nl  to  tnijiitbri  M.  Cierc  and  M  Massien, 
The  iaKt  wa&  tilerally  taken  from  the  plough,  in 
Ihe  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  was  carried 
by  a  atrang^Ff  who  ha^ppened  accidentally  to  see 
him,  and  took  compaasiOn  on  hiin,  to  M/Skurd, 
at  that  time  stationed  at  Bourdeaux,  By  dim 
of  hard  study,  and  s  compTehensiTe  capacity, 
he  haa  aJao  taiaed  himself  lo  the  office  of.aaaist- 
ant  initnicter  to  M.  Sicard*  m  the  Parisian 
■shool,  wbere  he  teachea  the  departments  of 
^^tai,  histoJTf  geo^aphy,  aod  relignm.  On 
one  occasion,  Itappeiung  to  be  robbed,  he  plead- 
ed his  own  cause  in  the  conn  of  justice  ;  and 
when^  during  the  French  tT?voliitiioti^  his  revcFed 
m&aier  waa  pat  into  prison ,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter of  30  moch  force  and  feeling  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Aesembty,  is  to  obtain  his 
libemtion^ 

There  are  a  few  mstances  on  fecord  of  a 
tecovery  fiom  deafneas  many  ycara  after  birth, 
uid  ofagndua!  acquiaUion  of  speech  m  conse- 
quence hereof;  chiefly  prod! need  by  some  vio- 
lent but  fortunate  affection  of  the  brain.  Thus 
Lambzweerde  relates  the  cose  of  a  fDrtuimte 
fracture  of  the  f  cuU,  through  a  fall  from  a  con- 
iiderable  height,  by  which  a  yoyng  person, 
deo^dnmb  from  birth^  was  suddenly  endowed 
wiUi  hearing,  and,  in  process  of  time,  with 
wp^^h.-^Apptnd.  ad  Amanit.)  In  like  mam- 
ner,  Mr,  Martin  giTea  an  account  of  a  native  of 
Suaiherif,  near  Invemesstt  of  the  name  of  Fra- 
Mr,  who  waa  bom  deaf,  and  continued  dumb  till 
•eventeen  yean  of  age,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  ffsver  which  affected  his  brain  for  some 
time  ;  on  recOTering  from  this  he  begaji  to  have 
a  sense  of  beariug,  and  soon  afterward  to  un- 
derataod  speech,  which  he  gradually  imitated, 
ind  at  length  acquired,  so  as  to  converse 
fluently;  though,  from  commencing  at  eo  lute 
a  perioi],  he  never  attained  perfect  accuracy  in 
articiiJating  many  words.— (PAi/.  Tranv.f  voL 
iiv.,No.  313,  p  34m) 

[Kospnmiiller  has  dbseeted  most  carefuily 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  in  persons 
born  deaf,  but  could  discover  nothing  pectiliar 
in  tjicm.  As  a  means  of  cure,  he  has  tried 
gaJvanism  without  success,  and  it  has  been  tried 
%  others  quite  as  ineffectually.  One  child  suf- 
fered acute  pam  during  the  appticatton  of  the 
pile,  and  teemed  to  be  benefited  for  a  month, 
but  afterward  relapsed] 

Puncturing  the  tympanum  has  been  recom* 
tne&iled  by  M.  Delear  {Joum.  CompUnuniaire, 
Jwhif  18SS) ;  and  in  a  few  inatances  with  our- 
aebes,  aa  welt  as  abroad,  it  has  succeeded.  It 
ia  hence  worth  trying,  though  the  auccesa  has 
been  very  tmre, 

[In  1B25,  the  particulars  of  a  deaf-dumb  boy, 
to  whom  the  f^iculty  of  hearing  was  (irst  com- 
municated when  he  waa  nine  years  old,  were 
79ldtO  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scteneci  at  Parts. 
Tht  treicmenl  from  which  this  success  was 
derived,  consist^  in  injecting  air  and  fluids  iijto 
■Che  lympanom  throvigh  the  Enatachian  tube  ;  a 


^jactice  very  commonly  adopted  br  Dr.  Uaa^L 

The  boy,  named  Ctaude  11  on  oft  Treiel,  bft 

physio|nomy  of  htile  eipreesioei  i  tbr 

of  his  under?; landing.     H^  alodged  tuiA  i«d 

about  im  he  walked ;  could  not  even  blow  { 

no»e  ;  and  made  his  principat  wan  in  kiirmnl 

signs.     The  £rst  few  days  immeN! 

ing  the  first  eatabhshflient  of  his 

a  period  of  ravishment  to  him.     AU  kanUi 

noises  gave  him  ejeessive  pleasure  ;  and,    _ 

listen  ing  to  a.  musi'^ra]  snuff-box,  her  s«em#^  1 

sort  of  ecstasy.     But  it  was  some  timobrfon  1 

could  comprehends  that  speech  w»« 

social  communicatiotj.     Hence,  ri' 

not  attend  to  the  sounds  by  which  ir 

but  only  to  the  movements  of  the  hp*. 

reason,  he  (ancied  that  a  child,  seven  >■ 

spoke  eiactly  like  grown-up  personis.    A : 

however,  he  was  taught^  that  the  sour. 

of  more  importance  3ian  the  motions  i>^K^ui^^ 

In   this   stage  of   Imp  rove  mt'tit,    he   uidixlily 

happened  to  hear  a  magpie  utter  some  \hitkitf. 

and,  generalising  from  this  particular   : 

inferred  that  all  animals  were  gifted  v^itii 

and  he  actually  beat  a  favourite  dog  la 

pronounce  **ptt»ffl,"  **  du  pain^**  the  oi 

he  could  himself  speak. 

These  first  advances  in  hearing  produ 
considerable  alteration  in  theboy'^a  phyaie 
His  gait  became  firmer,  his  dvdi  cob 
assumed  a  smiling  gay  air,  and  he  bami? 
hta  nose.  A  month  passed  away  '- 
further  improvement  ;  and  it  was  > 
year  before  the  lad  could  understand  .i  u  a  . 
pound  wordfi,  and  the  meaning  of  *oiiie  plsm 
short  phrases.  It  was  a  good  whiJtf  oho  Mora 
he  could  ascertain  the  direction  of  sound.  H^octr 
when  a  person  concealed  himself  m  his  rooin, 
and  called  him,  he  had  the  otmost  di^cultt  la 
finding  out  the  place  in  which  the  epcaker  iiit 
hidden,  and  then  traced  it  rather  with  liis  ^c» 
and  reason  than  his  ear*. 

ThfF  earliest  sounds  ^*htch  he  acq4b«d  thi 
power  of  fuiTnin^,  were  luw  and  griivf  ;  andtht 
first  words  which  he  learned  to  spesk  wcrt, 
* *■  papa^  f abac,  du  feu, ^' die.  B c^t  wh en  he  wishad 
to  pronounce  more  complex  words,  hr  exht^ilud 
various  contortmiis  of  his  lips,  Um-  ^iJ 

the  Qgenu  of  pronunciation,  the  u  h 

he' was  completely  ignontnt  of;  r'-^«'miuin^  la 
this  respect  a  beginner  in  dancing  or  swirmiUAi, 
who  einausts  himself  by  useless  un^ice/ul  «& 
forts.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  pronoundiw  • 
few  compound  words  which  had  pT^Ttonalyitf* 
fled  him  His  progress  continued,  however*  » 
be  very  alow  ;  and  ne  either  skipped  ov^^r  may 
syllahlea,  or  pronounced  them  nnpt?  r  T  V  '^  r- 
haps,  indeed,  he  would  never  hai  ,t* 

this  difficulty,  had  not  ihe  plan  oi   ., ....ag 

him  through  the  aense  of  visLOn,  iji^tead  of 
through  that  of  hearing  alone,  been  put  in  prac- 
tice, Vario  us  syllabi  es  w  ere  now  w  r  i  itrn  do w  iv 
and  pointed  out  to  him  -  and,  from  tlus  p«ftoiti 
his  pronunciation  improved  fast,  a«  he  comjift--' 
hended  with  greater  (^lejtrttess  ilio  a«Ae[||bti|E» 
of  vowels  and  consonutitK,  fitni  *i  ■-  •  — r^ 
influence.     Hefe» -vs  M  M.ig  » 

•ee  a  vert  remarkable  faci  .-r 
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mamcMon  of  viikit  with  iht  inotioiiof  (he  krjBx 

WAS  prompt  And  euy,  while  that  af  hetuing  with 
the  org*ii«  of  voice  was  alwmja  difl^cnltt'  and 
C  ikiwlir  Skcquired.  Thuij  whi^n  Lhe  boy  louked 
Xho  written  syllabi e»,  and  they  wurw  pro- 
id  tiear  hinit  he  could  pronounce  them 
T;  but  if  the  "writing  were  removed,  the 

il  prominciation  of  certain  i^rllftble*,  close 

to  him.  did  oot  en&hle  him  to  &rticuUto  them 

dint  of  thfl  fore^ing  methodt  the  bo; 
}d  to  read  and  write  tolerabljr  fosi ;  but| 
ersons  who  study  a  foreign  langua^^  aod 
bo  gi^n? rally  ie^iru  vo  rend  and  write  it  long 
ifme  they  cno  spr^ak  it,  he  atdl  T^tkdi  with  hii 
evoii  and  writei  m^iitely  belter  than  he  speaks. 
Obe  curious  circumfltanco  is  particularly  record* 
ed  :  whenever  a  word  is  diftincUy  prOQounced 
to  bimi  h&  immediately  repeats  it.  For  inataace, 
mhma  he  ia  called^  he  never  faili  to  repeat  hjB 
name.  When  hie  preceptor  trie*  to  make  him 
itudeiatand  thinfa^  it  ia  by  gealurei  and  looka ; 
Ibe  mean^  by  which  the  boy  himaelf  moat  read- 
ily ezpreatea  hia  own  ideas. 

The  improrement  of  his  condition  it  wonder- 
ful :  a  year  nreviona  Va  the  data  of  this  history 
he  wa«  so  aeaf  that  he  was  inaensibte  of  the 
loudest  explosions  ;  be  now  heaxa  all  noitea  very 
well ;  knows  whether  they  come  from  a  dia- 
Unce ;  caii  distinguish  thetr  nature ;  gtti  out 
of  the  way  of  carriages  and  borses,  and  runs  to 
^^n  the  door  when  Jt  is  knodied^  He  re!iahes 
Vftic\  anil  understands  and  repciU  by  memory 
eeruin  phruts  within  hia  eompatts,  ind  gives 
answers  to  ttiem^  He  is  also  able  to  do  whit 
'  directs  him  lo  do  by  words,  though  ho 
!t  do  this  with  oiher  peraona. 
_„„  ,  as  M.  Magendje  obaerres,  when  it  is 
ctetf  how  much  the  boy  roust  bave  learned 
tain  hit  present  improved  state  ;  what  new 
F  and  combinations  must  have  taken  place 
in  bia  mind  ;  what  instiuctive  asiociaiionB  must 
bate  been  formed  between  bis  ear  and  under* 
■indingf  between  this  and  hie  organ  of  voice, 
and  his  ear  and  hii  laryni^  there  is  every  roasoti 
t»  hope  that  hia  moral  and  phytical  state  will 
yei  continue  to  receive  fnrtner  melioration^ — 
{Joum,  dePhyswl^  Eipir. » tom.  v.,  p.  223,  ^cOJ 


GEJOIS  V. 

DYSPHONSA. 

DlliSONANT  VOICE, 

rat  iot^irn  Of  Tna  vote  a  tHPaRrscr^^a 

n«p»JiVBn. 
VoioB,  as  wo  have  already  obiorved,  is  the 
•OQnd  of  the  air  propelled  throogh»  and  st^ikii^ 

r'iwt  Uie  aides  of  the  glottis  :  while  speech  is 
nodificstion  of  the  voice  into  distinct  artic- 
ulacaonC}  by  means  of  p&rttcular  moscles  in  the 
cavitT  of  the  glottis  itsclfi  or  in  that  of  the 
ntoutn  or  the  nostrils^  employed  as  signs  of  ideas. 
If  e  belongs  to  Cfl^y  animals  in  com- 

rs.  .r;iii :  speech,  tro  limited  us  to  ill 

rv  -  'T  msin  lione  :  for  no  other  ani* 

n>  V  articQlater  tnd  make  uac  of 

4r-u—    -  -  ,  --  ^i^t  of  whiit  is  ^currirm  in 


the  mind :  thongfa  a  few  ammals  may  be  tiiught 
to  imitate  artictilaie  sounds  wuhout  having  ideas 
attached  to  them.  The  present  genus  embra- 
ces the  morbid  afectjons  to  whtch  the  voice  i« 
subject ;  the  next,  those  wkii^b  appf^rutm  to  the 
speech.  It  includei  three  ipecaiea  :— 
I  -   Dy aphonia  Susurrans^      Wbiipenng  Voice, 

52    _ __  Pnberum,        Voice  of  fHiberty . 

3. Imrooduiata.  Immelodiout  Voice. 


SPECIES  L 

DYSPHONIA   SUSURKANSv 

WHIBPERSNQ  VOICE. 

VOICE    WSi.E,    WflliPKaiKO^    4Nn    SCAftOlLY 

auDiaLE. 
Mafrv  of  the  causes  of  atoiiio  dumbneas,  when 
operating  with  a  less  degfee  of  violence,  become 
caiiset  of  the  pf^tent  aieertion,  while  a  few  are 
pecubar  to  itself.  The  following  varieties  may 
not  uufrequeutiy  be  noticed  : — 

a  Ohlotsa.  From  lesion  of  the  nerves  of 

ilje  laryni. 
0  Pathematiea^      From  sudden  emotion  of  the 

mind. 
Y  Compresaoria.    From  permanent  comproi«io>a 

of  the  trachea. 
S  OitarrhaUfl.        From  nnglecied  calarrji, 
4  Enervis.  From  simple  debility  of  the 

laiynx,  without  any  obvious 

eante. 
Independently  of  which  the  present  Apeeiea 
IS  occasionally  met  with  at  a  symptom  in  me- 
lanchoUc,  paiaJytic^  and  hysteric  affections,  aa 
i)d»o  in  quinsy,  dysphagia,  and  catarrh- 

The  nerves  wnich,  when  injuredj  chiefly  pro- 
duce wbiaperingt,  are  the  recurrent.  Wion 
these  are  cfivided,  dumbness,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  result ;  bat  they  are  often  weik* 
ened,  and,  perhap*,  otherwise  injured,  without 
being  divided :  and  in  thii»  case  the  voice  is  not 
actually  lost,  but  dwindles  to  a  whisper^  and  is 
recovered  as  soon  as  the  nerves  resume  their 
tone.  The  voice  has^  in  this  maniieri  frequently 
been  injured  by  strainmg  the  ligaments  and  the 
minute  muscles  iwhtch  move  2e  parti  of  the 
glottis  on  each  other  ;  and  in  elevating  the  voice 
to  a  high  pitch  in  pubhc  addresses^  or  striving 
at  a  note  in  singing  which  the  natural  compass 
of  the  voice  will  not  reach.  So  Pliny  tells  ust 
that  the  voice  of  Gracchus,  dnrijjg  a  violent  ex- 
ertion in  speaking,  suddenly  stink  to  a  feminine 
treble.  Astringent  gargles,  bhsLering  the  throat, 
cold  local  baling,  external  and  internal^  with 
petfoct  <|uiet  and  silence,  are  the  bett  means  of 
recovering  the  voice  under  auch  circumslancea. 
Hie  last  Ihave  fomid  most  sewtceablei  and  have 
made  the  patient  K^gta  four  or  &ve  times  a  day 
with  ice-water,  which,  at  the  same  time,  tboold 
be  applied  10  the  throat  with  a  wet  napkitu 

A  sudden  and  overwhelming  emotion  of  the 
mind  from  varioua  causes,  wdl  somtjiimes  totally 
choke  or  stifle  the  voice,  which  is  r^^rf-MiKriy 
the  case  with  rage :  but,  where  the 
«{)  violent,  the  voice  becomes  an  aluiOr  .r 
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*hi»p«r,  wid  pwtieiUArly  when  the  |iaKiicia  In 
fitkHit  or  tenor.  Re«t,  »nd  retam  of  confidence, 
^m  nfliiallij  ruatore  it  in  a  ^ort  time ;  bat  in 
some  uiitanceB  the  eHect  hat  been  permanent. 

There  arc  viiriou9  catea  in  ilorgri^n  and 
Bonel,  m  which  the  voice  wiw  ri'ndi^rtd  almoai 
inaadibLe  from  ihf  pressure  of  an  enlarged  hearty 
«  brcmchocele^  or  an  ane  arista  of  the  n^rt* 
^gainel  the  toc&I  avenues.  Sauirages  hu  re- 
fen-ed  to  theie ;  and  it  is  highly  probtible  thai 
Buch  &  ptesture,  by  diminiahing  the  capacity  of 
the  trachea^  ^^J  lower  the  pow«r  of  the  voice. 

A  c*tjirj-hal  whispc-f  i»  a  frequent  occuni^nce, 
and  there  can  be  few  practitionera  who  have  not 
met  with  eiampbi  of  it.  The  votce  is  oflen 
injured  ftom  the  coiiiiiieiiceiii#nt  of  the  catarrh, 
«s  well  in  eonseqiience  of  the  itidammatoiy  af- 
fection of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
»s  of  the  increased  secretion  of  muciis  that  la- 
•OH  from  live  interior  of  a  great  pan  of  the 
CmcheB :  and  in  some  leases  m  which  the  in- 
flAniiivition  had  become  chtOGic.  hy  imJling  for- 
ward the  tongue,  I  hiTO  Boen  the  epiglottis 
covered  with  a  deam-coloiited  coating,  which 
wa»  probably  eilended  lower,  and  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  di^cnlly  of  uiteraiice.  But  the 
Tariety  before  us  is  the  result  of  that  weakne&a 
which  inflammatory  action  mduces  m  the  vocal 
mgam,  as  a  aei^nel,  rather  tliaji  a  symptom,  of 
the  in0ajnmatory  action  itself, 

Mr  Archdeacon  Sqaire  relates  &  singular  case 
of  this  kind  in  an  attorney  at  Devjzes,  of  the 
name  of  Aj/ord,  w^ho,  at  iwenty-eigbt  years  of 
tgfi  having  caught  cold,  was  seized  with  a 
hoarseness  that  in  six  days  rendered  him  totally 
ipeecbless;  in  which  aiate  he  continued  after 
I  he  cold  left  him,  liemg  toUlly  incapable  of  dis- 
Itnct  articalation,  and  scarcely  able  to  make  the 
least  inarticulate  sound.  Four  years  afterward, 
he  got  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  fall  from  hifl 
bone  feveral  times  on  his  way  home  ;  and  was 
at  last  taken  np  by  a  neighbour,  and  put  to  bed 
in  a  honse  od  the  road.  He  fell  asleep  ;  and 
dresmmg  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  furnace  of 
boiling  wort,  ho  was  put  into  so  great  a  fright, 
that  struggling  with  all  his  might  to  call  for 
help,  he  sctyally  did  articulate  aloud,  and  le- 
covered  the  use  "of  his  speech  from  that  moment 
as  effectually  and  perfectly  aa  he  had  ever  had 
it  in  his  life,— (i*M,  TranM.,  toI.  ilv.,  1747-i, 
p.  I4a,) 

For  habitual  hoaraenesaei,  leading  to  the 
prevent  affection,  the  siliquosa  offer  the  betl 
cites  of  medicines  ;  and,  with  reipect  to  many 
of  them,  there  is  no  great  difference,  ejcepl 
what  results  from  their  greater  degree  of  acri- 
rnorvv  H  is  common  to  ail  these*  on  being 
swallowed,  to  stimuUte  the  fauces,  and  esp«- 
cistly  their  mucous  ^Isndtit  and  Uius  to  eiclte  a 
more  copious  excretion  of  mucus.  Of  this  fam- 
ily of  medicines  the  erymmum  o^ciiwif,  or 
hedge-hyssop,  was  at  one  lime  m  higher  reputa- 
tion for  habitual  hoarseness  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  and  Dr.  Cull  en  seems  disposed  to  supoort 
this  preference,  chiefly  upon  the  grouiut  of  its 
being  less  violent  in  its  stimolanl  power  titan 
the  gnneraUty  of  them.  Re  reeotunende  the 
joke  of  this  plant,  mixed  with  an  equal  4|ttantity 


of  sugar  or  honey  into  a  sifup.  And  whrrr  the 
eryBimum  is  not  at  hand,  he  rer  >  ti 

place  to  he  supplied  with  a  simp  l<  !  \i^ 

but  made  weak,  so  that  it  may  it 

tised,  or  long  continued,  without  e 

fauces  sore  or  uneasy.^-<Jfaf-  il/  -.  ,  ,-.  ■  ^, 
class  v.,  p  166.)  For  this  purpose,  a  diaelua 
of  the  root,  fresh  and  tcraped,  may  be  infoicd 
in  four  enncea  of  boihng  water  for  two  houn  oi 
a  close  vessel,  and  made  mto  a  sirup  wiib 
double  its  weight  of  sugar.  Of  this  a  lea^npooii- 
ful,  swallowed' leisurely  for  a  dose,  wdl  often  bs 
found  highly  serviceable. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  debiUty  m  the 
org^ms  of  the  voice  which  reduces  it  lo  a  wisi»- 
|her,  without  bein^able  to  ascribe  it  to  anr  |i«/' 
tienlar  canse>*  This  is  often  teHiporjirr,  «nd 
seems  to  occur  from  a  sudden  deli  > 

vous  power  in  these  organs ;  an  .<* 

middle  of  speakmg  or  reading,  :ii! 
an  Eigreeable  lone,  the  voice  abni, 
is  as  abruptly  resumed.  Tn  tli* 
orator  Gracchus^  to  whom  I  have  j  ,!, 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  voice  w«  :rr 

the  sound  of  a  pipe,  that,  being  siiuck  by  Im 
servant,  gave  the  proper  pitch-  fii  somi?  la- 
atanees,  however,  this  failure  of  t^  ' u 

been  more  or  lees  permanent  oi 
1  had  lately  a  lady  onder  tn^'  ' 
forty-five  yea  n  of  age,  who  \\  j  ■  ucl 

in  sudden  and  irregolar  paru  ich 

tinuing  for  several  weeka.  Repeated  bfntrm, 
stimulant  astringent  garglef,  as  of  port-wmc  «ir 
altim-water  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  a  sleadj 
perseverance  in  a  tonic  regimen  and  pure  coHfr 
try  air  succeeded,  She  recovered  by  degrees 
the  full  power  of  her  voice,  which,  during  At 
paTOi:ysm$,  was  nothing  more  than  a  weak  and 
almost  inaudible  whisper ;  and  has  had  no  l^ 
turn  of  the  affection  for  several  years.  In  to- 
other case  of  the  same  kind,  adverted  to  m  Hha 
Nosology,  the  same  plan  proved  less  successM 


^ 


Tlie  patient  waa  a  gentleman  of  about  ftirii 
years  of  age,  otherwise  in  good  healthy  who  has 
never  spoken,  except  in  a  whisper,  for  more  ihm 
eight  years.  [Electricity,  gaJvaniam,  and  tomc 
medicines  might  be  tried  ;  and,  in  a  frw  ciam- 
ples,  the  editor  has  known  the  rtj-  ^r 

strong  Imimenta,  hhaters^  and  anL 
meiit  to  the  integument!  covering  iiin  iirjios, 
give  the  voice  its  proper  strength,  f  J 


*  A  variety  of  aphonia  sometuoiefl  arises  fma 
the  long  abuse  of  mercury  in  cases  of  this  kmd 
For  thir cure  of  this,  an  alteratite  end  MWiic  morit 
itf  treatment  should  be  pursued,  Df  Preoas  Itat 
found  itimulatmg  gargles  and  the  tietf  um  of  ths 
alliacife  t^^  be  useful  in  reiiiitinf  the  fun£tioa»  vf 
the  parts.— D* 

t  Dr-  Elhotsoti  refers  m  his  Ic  •pecies 

of  aphonia,  in  which  the  voicr  :  n  lost,       ' 

or  reduced  lo  a  mere  whisper,  inB-.itti' 

iiistiont  CBdemm,  or  obstruction  oi  ili- 
curs  ehielly  in  female*,  and  is  re  gar' !  r 

as  a  nervous   cornpiuni      t-'—-  ,..+'i 

oil  suddenly,  and  ceiA^  '~r,  and 

is  sometimea  accompani^  ■ '  sffec- 

tions.  The  shower-bath,  ami  :>  lie  gen 

eral  health,  are  thit  mBans  of  n  I  Uy  Dr 

Emotaon.— El?. 
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SPECIES  II. 

DYSPHO^flA  PUBERUM 

CHANGE  OF  VOWS,     VOICE  OF 

PUBERTr 

^11  ■  rojCt  Qia^ONANf  ASD  U^fTRUt  TO  IT^lLFj 
IB&^GFLAIJLY  A L Tift N ATI  NO  TRO^  HABaH  TO 
IHKtLl.  :  COttFtMKO  TO  Tlia  AUS  Of  PUEEBTV, 

Tkb  change  that^  during  th^  penod  of  pu- 
l»ertj  or  odoleBceni-ef  tak#«  place  in  the  eexuat 
i^ttem  for  the  puj^ie  of  givmg  petfection  to 
its  oifaii%  b  well  knovirn  to  be  connected^  by 
mfm^Ltky^  with  an  equal  chfttige  in  ranous  oihvt 
jirt*  of  the  body.  In  feraaJea,  the  breaata  as- 
sume a  floft  and  heautiful  aweU,  and  the  nipples 
'-i  plsaturable  irriiation.  In  males,  ihe  cliin  ti 
er^  with  &  beard,  and  the  voice  becomes 
blleft  deefwr*  and  more  BOtiorous.  Before  the 
Hcc,  howeTer,  acquire*  thia  important  change, 
ofttfn  e^hibita  great  irregulai-ity  ;  mid  the 
ITOOth,  incapablo  of  modifying  his  ovrn  tones^ 
abruptly  from  harah  to  shrilly  and  from 
rave  io  acnte*  And  Jl  is  ihia  irregularity  and 
controllable  dissonance  of  Toice,  which  con- 
tit  utc!}  lh«!<  present  Bpe<:iea. 

TUt'.Tv  ti  no  great  difficuUy  in  acconnting  for 
bifl  abnormal  etat©  of  the  Yoice,  at  the  period 
efore  ua  The  glottis  is  nearly  a*  complicated 
It*  slructore  aa  the  eye  or  the  ear^  and  the 
poduktion  of  its  (ones  depend t  upon  an  equal 
'egrec  of  elaaticlty  and  pliability  in  fill  its  more- 
'tie  piftB,  and  in  their  perfect  aubmiasion  to  the 
Bthority  of  the  will.  To  the  attainment  of  a 
orreet  Toice,  il  ia  necessary  that  there  should 
}  great  accuracy  of  ear  ;  a  perfect  fiymmetry 
ihe  Tfocil  organa ;  equal  tenseness  in  the 
enta  of  the  larynx,  which  must  be  also 
«iy  balanced  by  the  powers  of  the  oiuacles 
~  eb  lide  ;  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  inn«t 
'*  ately  adjusted  to  each  other  ;  the  lateral 
i  equally  deep,  snd  the  comua  of  the  os 
!  of  a  like  length*  With  such  an  organ- 
,  the  Toice  is  perfected  for  exact  modula- 
OQ  in  epeakin^  or  singing ;  and  it  u  from  dif- 
ferent defects  in  this  requisite  mechaniam,  that 
•cnne  persons  cannot  speak ,  and  olhen  cannot 


ting  m  tune« 


iow  in  the  change  that  take  a  place  during 

ptlbeity,  every  pari^  doea  not  at  ways  harmonize 

.  with  the  rest ;  some  parts  become  more  tense, 

litherB  leas,  and  yield  mora  easily  i  some  are 

A0re  relaxed,  others  more  con  traded  ;  and  of 

he  efTcct  produced  by  sueh  a  suie  of  the  glot- 

l|is»  a  tolerobir  distmct  idea  may  he  formed  from 

k  remark  of  iDodart,  that  a  variation  in  the  ca- 

t«itjr  oi  the  glottis,  not  exceeding  the  fifty* 

i  part  of  3  ailkvf  orm'a  thread,  or  one  three 

ed  4nd  li  fly- fourth  part  of  a  hair^  will  oc- 

)  a  difference  of  tone.     Time,  however, 

repealed  exerci^e^  of  the  will,  usually  tri- 

nplt  orrr  these  discrepances,  wherever  they 

^^1  in  a  few  months  ;  when  Ihe  Toice  recovers 

dly  of  tone,  and  becomes  graver  in  propor- 

is  ila  motiTe  powers  become  firmer  and 

It  *  and  hence  me  reason  why  the  voice  of 

i  is  graver  than  that  of  f empties.    In  males, 

t  the  glottis  becomes  more  e spacious^  whicb 

Ds  another  cause  of  gravily  of  tone.     The 


deepest  tones  are  struck  by  animnli  that  havn 
the  largest  glotlis,  as   ^  (    the  ox,  the 

srdea  MttUarta  ;  whUe  si  which  somid 

the  aeuteit  tones,  havr  '  '"  of  the 

closest  contraction.     1  ^s  are 

produced  by  animals  tha  uges  of 

the  trachea  entire,  or  mihncattfd,  or  tesselated 
with  bones,  as  the  hon,  the  elephant,  and  the 
peacock. 


SPECIES    IIL 

DYSPHOIvrU  IMMODULATA. 

IMMELODIOUS  VOICE. 

rns  VOICE  pkiicanektlv  nsriiATSD,  on  in- 

UXBHOEVIOUS. 

This  species  offers  the  six  following  v«ii«* 
ties  : — 

a  Rayca.  The  voice  naturally  or 

Rough  or  harsh  voice.        habitually     hoarse, 
harsh,  or  rough- 
j8  Nasal  is.  The  voice  sent  with  a 

Speaking  through  the      cracked  and  grating 
nose.  sound    through   the 

nojtrils. 
y  Clangens,  The  voice  shrill  and 

Squeaking  voice.  squalling. 

6  Sibilins.  The  voice  accompanied 

Whiaaing  voice.  with  a  whixzmg  or 

hissing  sound, 
«  Stertens.  Thevojcc  accoRipanird 

Guttural  voice.  with  a  snort ing^Bijo- 

ringigutttirai.orstet- 
torous  sound. 
J  Palatina.  The  voice  hoarse,  ob- 

Palatine  voice.  scure,  indistinct, with 

a  fissure,  or  other  de- 
fect, in  the  palate. 

Of  most  of  these,  the  cause  will  be  obvious 
from  tlie  observations  already  oflered.  Thus 
the  «<iueaking  voice  proceeds  ordinarily  from 
too  narrow  a  glottis  ;  the  rough  or^  harsh  voice, 
from  a  glottis  too  wide,  and  not  aufllciently 
moistened  vdih  mucous  secretion.  In  the  whiz- 
zing voice  there  is  too  much  secretion,  bol  of 
too  hmpid  a  conaifitence. 

The  guttural,  or  stertorous  variety  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  a  relaxed  glottis,  or  velum 
p&lati,  with  an  aecumulauon  of  thickened  nm- 
cut ;  and  here  local  stimulinCs^  astringents,  and 
tonics,  together  with  a  steady  and  determined 
exertion  to  obtain  a  modulated  voice,  will  fre- 
quently prove #ucce«fifuL  If  we  put  out  of  con- 
aideration  a  few  cases,  in  which  some  ^ssurei 
in  the  palate  have  been  cured  on  the  principles 
applied  to  the  harelip,  the  obscure  pataiino  voice, 
commonly  congenital,  but  sometimes  a  sequel 
of  lues,  can  only  be  assisted  by  filhng  up  the 
Assure  in  the  palate  with  a  silver  plate,  properly 
secured  by  a  spring,  or,  when  necessary,  by  an 
entire  falae  paJate  of  the  aame  metal.  Yet  the 
mpit  dexterous  artist  wdl  Bometimes  find  hia 
ingenuity  unavailing,  and  the  defect  beyond  bis 
skill.  The  nasnl  voice  is  produced  OTdintrily 
by  an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  fossat  from  eon- 
donsed  mucus,  as  in  a  coM  of  the  head,  a  p«]v- 
ptis,  Of  some  dthcr  organic  defect  ^  the  remedj 
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or  remoml  af  whicb,  wh«r«  thtt  can  be  sttain^, 

will  Tcslore  tiie  voice  lo  iti  proper  cleAm^si, 
In  cam  man  language',  we  deocjciinaie  this  ™ri- 
ety  Mpeaking  ihrt^jigh  thr  niy^e,  but  most  incot- 
rcctly  ;  for  it  is  occasioned  alone  hy  out  not 
hiTJne  Ih©  tiasal  paasages  dear  -  ajjd  cons^- 
qupntly  from  not  being  able  to  speak  threugh 
lb  em  wich  our  nsti&l  facility. 

Tbii  last  i«  often  tho  result  of  affectation^  or 
a  fooli*h  habit,  not  easy  to  be  corvquered  TfwhiJB 
ooecr  ftCfjuii-ed. 

GENUS  VL 

PSELLISMUS. 

DrSSONANT   SPEECH- 

TMi   AUTietrtATtON    IMI-lLRrKCT   oa   HSFRAtlP. 

In  the  preceding  gen^j*  the  imperfection  or 
depravity  exists^  not  in  the  articuktion,  but  in 
the  sound  of  tbe  voice  ;  whence  the  distinction 
between  that  aod  the  present  is  clear.  Fsellia- 
mus  embraces  two  sp«cies ;  that  of  stakmsk- 
in&,  aiad  that  of  a  ticiocts  sNUNctATtoM, 
1.  Psellj«m\is  Bmnbslia.  Stammering, 
S. Bl»«iias.  MiBenunciaiioa, 


SPECIES  I 

PSELLISMLS  BAMBAMA, 

STAMMERmO. 

Tltt  FLOW  OP  TH¥  ARTlCULATfOM  DlBT0nSSn  BY 
UasaULAR    INTKRHISBIOKS    OK    SNATCIIEI. 

T^s  affection  may  be  regarded  as  s  sort  of 
bmk  Epasm^  or  St.  Vitus's  dance »  confined  to 
tbe  vocal  orgatia,  and  offers  us  the  two  follow- 
ing Tu^ieUeA  I — 

a  Hesitnns.  HesiUtiOEi. 

$  Titnbans.  Stutleting, 

In  the  HSBiTATTNO  Tixntv,  there  h  ati  in- 

voluntaiy  and  tf  emulous  retardation  in  articuta- 

plitjff  peculiar  syllables.     The  organs  are  gen- 

imlly  loo  mobile  and  unsteady,  and  the  will  hu 

lost  lU  control  over  them,  if  it  ever  possessed 

any-     By  reverting  lo  the   remarks  made  on 

Ihffpkoma  pulftfum,  the  physiology  of  the  af- 

lecUon  will  be  easily  understood.    As  bsd  habits 

I1T«  more  easily  learned  than  good  ones,  because 

jibey  are  more  striking,  and  more  strongly  ar- 

[  IifBt  the  attention,  this  complaint  is  often  caught 

\hy  imitation p  aud  especially  among  children  ; 

inbo,  for  this  reason,  ought  never  to  be  intrusted 

■In  the  company  of  a  atutterer,  til!  their  speech 

his  become  steady  and  confirmed. 

In  the  sEco?(D  vABEKir,  wo  ha^e  a  higher 
degree  of  Btammeritig  than  in  the  first ;  accom- 
panied with  more  impetuosity  of  effort.  It  con- 
aistB  in  sn  inTOluntaiy  and  iremuloti^  reduplica- 
tion of  some  syllables^  alternating  with  a  trcm- 
uloui  hurry  of  those  that  follow.  *<  I  would 
Uiou  couldst  summer/'  says  Shiksprare,  with  a 
•tnking  tllustratioti  of  this  morbid  affection, 
*  that  thou  migbtst  pour  out  of  thy  nmuth,  as 
wine  comes  out  of  a  fiarrow-moiHhrd  bottle, 
tithor  too  much  at  once,  or  nonr  tt  tiW.*- 

H^  oonvalsive  acttons  of  tiie  musclei  of  the 
llMtii,  ind  which  are  coiamunicated  to  the 


other  oi:gans  of  speetb,  whctber  prodtjetrw  of 
the  present  or  the  preceding  variety  -  tv 

be  OTericome  by  a  firm  and  judicioij  - 
insomuch  that  aome  of  the  most  i'^  ^ 

orators  of  both  ancient  and  moder: 
well  known  to  have  been  subject  t. 
tion  in  their  youth.  In  ordin^y  r 
or  where  a  man  has  time  to  ptck  r 

words,  instead  of  speaking  whole  fte^M^i;i:c&,  ai« 
Btammcrer  always  hesitatei  moat;  and  himev 
always  least  where  his  attention  is  cotnpletwly 
engrossed.  On  which  account,  there  *ri«  mao^ 
stammerers  that  scarcely  utter  a  word  m  sp««k- 
ing  without  betraying  themselvesi,  who  oeter- 
theteas  aing,  and  enunciate  the  words  of  tb« 
song,  without  any  hesitation  whatevi?r,  tbtii 
whole  mind  being  led  away  with  the  tLine,  ami 
a  strong  desire  to  keep  in  time  and  hanuany ; 
while  there  are  others  who  hesitate  «•*  little  m 
reading,  the  words  being  immedT-^^'  *■  -« 
them,  and  their  attention  bem^  f^ 
in  the  aubject.     One  of  the  worst  i 

have  ever  known  waa  one  of  the  b«ai  rrmi*n 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  He  wii«  a  srbo*tr 
of  considerable  attainments,  and  haii  • 

pains  with  himself  for  his  natural  : 

without  success  ;  yet  the  moment  nn  inirrr*!- 
ing  poem  was  opened,  his  defect  coffiplftsly 
vanished,  from  his  being  led  captive  by  the 
force  of  the  subjei^t,  and  the  great  interiMit  b« 
took  in  thia  branch  of  pohte  letters. 

ThisalTords  us  one  means,  therefore,  of  riroKN- 
dying  the  evil  before  us  ;  the  atainmerer  siiould 
leani  by  heart  and  repeat  slowly  whatever  moft 
arrests  his  attention.  But,  at  tho  same  time, 
the  will  must  learn  to  obtain  a  contr^^'  "-'■'  <^'* 
muscles  of  articutation  ;  and,  for  i: 
single  words  should  be  uttered  for  » 

time  deliberately,  and  when  alone  ;  and  pei bipi 
too,  is  was  the  custom  of  Demosthenes,  a  pftC* 
ttce  of  harangutng  by  the  seashore,  or  om  tlM 
brink  of  some  awful  waterfall,  wht?rt'  th»  f«r> 
ful  noise  and  the  magnificent e  of  the  acsMP 
have  a  tendi?»cy  to  break  in  trpou  the  habtt,  9m 
render  the  conquest   the  easier,  may  be  oft«l 
found  advaniageouB.     It  would  at  les4t  stimn* 
late  the  speaker  to  strain  his  voice  fo  thf*  ffiTI 
extent  of  its  power,  and  thus  fit  hi  ■ 
speaking  before  largis  bodicsi  of  pr 
a  loud  and  elevated  voice  can  alw("    su-  -.r.  »;ii 
distinctly  ;  which  was  probably  lile  chief  objfNrt 
Demosthenes  had  in  view  ;  for  we  are  ejtprefslj 
told,  that  hiB  voice  waa  wiralt,  as  well  as  has 
speech  tremulous  and  hesitating.     AdTilti  who 
have  firmness  and  perseverance  en- 
purpose,  may  undertake  the  task  o: 
themselves  ;  but  children  shoold  aiwavij  iif  jtu: 
under  the  care  of  a  judiciuuB  tutor,  wtko*0  bHi 
qualifieatioOB  will  be  patience  and  »»""!  i-'.^ftM^f 
A  very  few  words  only  should  be  n. 
at  a  time  for  trial,  and  these  should  i  '^ 

separately  -,  nor  should  a  second  le&»an  be  en- 
tered upon  till  the  first  has  be<en  i^ompieteh 
mastered^  although  the  effort  sh*-     '    '  1 

many  weeks,  ot  even  months.    An  :  i 

one  lesiOn  wilt  alwnya  f:*-. !■*-►"  «^    i  ^,,  .„„..„,  t 

[Dr.  M*Cormac  <7V.  Cmm  mmi 

Curt  nf  Stammerings  I  ■:^,  tro.)  coo- 
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cetf  est  that  the  c%umb  of  ftUnuDenng  «nte«  from 
mi  %tlmi^i  lo  «peak  while  the  lungt  eoatun  an 
iQflol&cietit  quantity  of  air.  This  hnbit,  he  lays, 
m  M^niied  from  undue  haeCe  and  imitauon ; 
and  tli«  fuccessful  method  of  treautient  cotiai^te 
ai  onking  the  |Kiticnt  nlw^^ri  inhale  a  proper 
^mtUy  ot  air  into  the  InDga  before  he  ^ttem[}U> 
loipeak^  ftnd  to  direct  turn  always  to  pronounce 
fcrj  ebwiy,  until  the  bad  habit  ia  broken.  When 
.  the  patient  ■totters  very  much,  the  practice  of 
nuktng  hng  ins[HTationB  and  expiratbna  ia  atatcd 
to  be  1  gt>^  prelimitLiiy  diercifie.  The  main 
thing  to  b«  atteniled  to,  ai^d  what  in  fact  is  tlie 
gfoundworSt  of  the  whole  iy«tem  of  cure  (Dr. 
M^Comiac  say*),  m  to  expire  tho  brciith  strongly 
each  ttme  v^fen  attempting  to  speak,  the  lun^a 
being  previously  hlled  to  the  utmost.  As  it  w^l 
be  iome  time  before  the  patient  eaii  husband 
the  air  of  hii  eipiratioasT  so  aa  to  say  all  he 
would  wish  in  one  breath,  he  must  not  com- 
mecica  by  repeating  sentences  during  each  ex- 
pintion,  but  only  simple  monoByllabbc  sounds. 
Buhttg  the  intcTvala,  all  conrersstions  should  be 
avoided,  until  the  cure  is  somewhat  advanced . 
It  appears  to  the  editor*  that  although  the  prac* 
lEe«  here  inculcated  is  nn<]iie0iio]iablj  righ^  the 
theory  on  which  it  is  founded  is  not  altof^the? 
ta  free  from  do  ubt.  While  the  |ifactico  recom- 
manded  by  Dr.  M'Gonnac  compriaes  slownesB 
md  deliberation,  whieh  ar€,  indeed »  indiBpen  sa- 
ble parta  of  it,  the  theory  of  the  lungs  not  having 
air  enoa^h  in  them,  and  of  this  being  the  cauae 
of  the  infirmity  J  msy  not  be  correct.  The  voice 
of  aome  itammerere  whom  the  editor  has  known, 
haa  been  so  strong  aa  scarcely  to  justify  such  a 
eooclnsian ;  and  he  is  still  inrlmed  to  believe, 
thai  a  ivant  of  proper  control  over  the  muse  lea 
omciemed  in  articulation,  must  be  tegiirded  as 
the  chief  cauae  of  the  present  affeetion.  At 
the  aune  time  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  at- 
leiaDpl  to  speak  while  the  lunga  have  so  little 
mt  m  thetn,  that  an  intemaption  will  arise  from 
tlw  aeeetsity  of  a  fresh  inspiration,  cannot  fail 
to  einhtn^as  a  person  addicted  to  stammering. 
The  praclice  inculcated,  therefore,  is  in  every 
reapeet  commendable,  and  the  suggeation  of  it 
hj^y  meritoriouB.  ] 


SPECIES  11. 

PSELLISMUS  BI^ESITAS. 

MJSENUNCIA  TION. 

4ftTietriAfm    sou  nob    fakslv,    mvt    ivaccu- 

RATELT    BNUNCIATRO. 

Tax  etementary  articulate  sounda  which  the 
oq^ana  of  speech  are  capable  of  enunciating 
I  are  but  few  ;  and  hence  ihey  are  the  aame  in 
I  all  language*,  which  are  done  founded  \jpon 
^thrm  :  differently,  indeed,  modified  in  scrveial 
tef  them*  and  with  a  di^'erence  of  number  tn 
^ttill  more ;  for  diversities  of  lani^age  conssiit, 
*  tiOl  in  different  sets  of  articulations,  to  which 
^  the  vocal  organ*  are  not  competent,  but  only  in 
difierent  modee  of  combination,  and  the 
nl  ideas  which  unch  combinationa  indi- 
Eo  seven  notes  comprise  the  whole  of 
^  and  by  their  different  arrangementi,  pro- 
R5 


dt»ee  that  variety  of  hirmony  whieh  ^e  admim 
in  the  works  o f  HandeJ  or  Moza rt.  I f  w e  would 
aacend  higher  than  eight  tioies,  we  only  com* 
taence  another  series  of  Like  proporUons.  In 
the  same  manner,  to  ^unte  tJio  word^  or  the 
author  of  Hermea,  "  it  ts  only  to  about  twenty- 
four  plain  elementary  sounds  that  we  owe  that 
variety  of  ArbcuJate  voices,  which  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  aentimeata  of  aci  innumer- 
able a  multitude  as  ail  the  present  and  past  gen- 
erations of  men/* — (Bookiii.,  ehftp.  ii.,  p,  324.) 

The  twenty-four  plain  elementary  sounds 
here  referred  to,  are  those  which  are  denoted 
by  the  letters  of  the  greater  num'^er  of  our  Eu- 
ropean alphabets.  Yet,  of  these,  many  are 
rather  mere  rnDdi^catiena  of  other  sounds  than 
distinct  sounds  in  thetnselves ;  insotnuch  that 
thi?  ingenious  Wachter  has  endeavoured  to  t^ 
dijce  the  tweniy-four  to  ten  pdmarr  artioulaM 
cnunciationa,  and  to  show  Uiat  these  tloM 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  mo«t 
polished  languages ;  and,  conaequently,  that  an 
alphabet  of  not  more  than  ten  marka  or  signs 
might  be  sufficient  to  express  its  entire  t^nge.* 
In  making  thui  r«duct*Ot>,  he  regard*  all  the  five 
vowela  as  modi^ations  of  each  other,  or  rather 
uf  one  common  articulation,  the  simplest  be- 
longings to  the  organs  of  apeech,  forrned  with 
least  difficulty,  and,  on  this  account,  composing 
a  very  great  part  of  the  languages  of  savage 
nations.  In  hke  manner,  he  regards  all  the 
gutturals  as  only  modificntiuna  of  another  coni^ 
mon  srtieulatien,  as  k,  c,  ch,  q,  n,  h.  So  a 
and  f  have  nearly  a  common  tound  ;  as  have  t 
and  T ;  and  ph,  v,  and  w.  White  l,  b,  s^  m, 
and  N,  are  distinct  artieolatjons,  and  wiU  not 
readily  blend  with  any  others. 

These,  no  doubt,  might  be  sufficient  for  alt 
the  purposes  of  speech  ;  for  we  find  that  ten 
simple  numeralfl  are  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  ex- 
tend to  inEnity ;  and  that  able  mathematieian 
Taequet,  who  has  worked  the  problem  for  the 
purpose,  informs  us,  that  the  combinationa  c^ 
pable  of  being  produced  by  the  ordinary  aeriea 
of  twenty-four  letters,  amount  to  not  lews  than 
62044^,40 1,733,239.439,360,000,  without  mnj 
lepetition, — {Anth.  TiUar.,  p.  617,  tdat.  jIdwI., 
1704;  AMtk,  nt  mpri,  p.  30.)  So  that  the 
richeat  vocabulary  has  made  hut  a  small  inroad 
into  that  ineidtaastible  mine  of  weidth  which  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  haa  bestowed  upon  the 
few  distinct  and  primary  sounds,  be  they  mere 
m  less,  which  the  vocal  orgi^ns  of  man  are  ca- 
pable of  articulating ;  thus  detiaii^  a  plan, 
which  is  equally  entitled  to  our  admuration  (at 
the  simphcity  of  its  design,  and  the  eomprehen- 
siveneas  of  its  power. 

t  have  obaerved,  that  some  languagee  have 
more  elemenury  sounds  than  othera  i  and  as 
the«e  are  erptessed  by  elemenury  chifacterH  or 
letters^  it  folio wa,  that  aome  langmg^ef  mujit 
also  have  a  more  eitenaivs  alphabet  Ihao  Otheti. 
The  proper  Phosnieian  Blphahet,  which  ia,  per- 
haps, the  oldeet  of  whieh  we  have  any  dtsUnct 


*  M^at.  et  Script,  CoucohL,  p.  64  ;  A  at  to,  Oftgtji 
and  Frogreat  of  Writing,  p.  30 
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scecMiTit,  BCtfini  to  hare  eoTiai9tecl  of  uot  more 

Ihan  thirteen  lettun  at  firat ;  it  had  afterward 

I  three  added  to  it,  making  sixteen  in  the  whole  ; 

I  ind,  in  this  stane,  Jt  seems  to  have  been  earUest 

,  tcnploycd  by  many  of  the  adjoining  countries, 

and  )»  distinguished   by  the   name  of  th(^  Sa- 

maritan,  or  ancient  Hebrew :  fur  the  terma  and 

charge tera  of  tbw  last  are  «o  nearly  those  of 

ihe  Phcenkian  in  iia  improved  foriD,  that  it  is 

difficult  and  altogether  tmnecessajy  to  make  a 

diatinctmn.     The   Chaldeana   introduced  some 

bthange  into  the  ahape  of  the  letlertt,  rendered 

Uiem  more  elegant^  and  added  six  other  lettersi 

a*  the  Samaritan  alphabet  dtd  not  aoem  auffi- 

ciently  full  to  eipreaa  &11  the  articijlationa  of  iheir 

ipecch ;  and  the  Jewst  during  the  Baby  loofah 

captivity,  readily  adopted  the  improveiiientT  and 

have  continued  the  Chaldaic  charactera  in  their 

writinga  ever  «ince.     And^  in  this  manner^  with 

varioua  chtingea  and  augmentations,  the  PhiE- 

iHicion  alphabet  can   be  traced  through  every 

bfiiitor  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  every  re- 

Igion  of  Africa  where  writing  of  asiy  kind  ia 

I  tnirentT  and  the  western  cDuntriei  of  Asia, 

Over  a  very  extensive  portion  of  this  last 

oontJnentr  however,  we  meet  with  an  alphabet 

.  that  haa  no  common  origin,  or  conformity^  of 

r  principle,  with  any  hitherto  deacribed.     This  is 

\  the  Nagarii  or  Devanagari,  aa  it  is  called  by 

liroy  of  pre-eminence.     It  consiits  of  not  less 

^Hian  fifty  letlera,  of  which  ajxieen  are  vowela, 

ftnd  thirty-four  consonantal  all  arranged  in  the 

Older  of  the  alphabet,  with  a  ayatsmatie  jore- 

eiaion  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.     The 

I' vowela   take   the  lead^   beginning  with   tlioae 

nost  eaaily  uttered,  and  terminating  with  those 

hat  approach  towards  a  conaonant  sound.  The 

EmflonauU  then  follow,  in  §ve  regular  lerica  of 

uituralB,  compound*,  palatinea,  dentals,   and 

■blala  I  th&  whole  closing  with  Leitera  aytnbol- 

eal  of  sounds  that  do  not  exactly  enter  into 

J  of  the  preceding  series,  and  wlvich  may  be 

egarded  m  a  general  append ii,     This  alphabet 

lia  aaserted  t^  many  learned  Bmmina  to  be  of 

1%  higher  antiquity  than  any  other ;  and  there 

I  ton  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  just  clnjm  to  an 

f  ^tcecdingly  remote  date.     But  its  very  perfec- 

Ltion  \M  a  stiflicient  confutation  to  its  having  been 

_^nventeil  first  of  all      Something  far  more  rude 

■nd  incondite  mmt  have  preceded,  and  pavexj 

tlie  way  for  it :  and,  in  Ihe  complex  characters 

of  which  it  consists,  we  aeem  to  have  the  relics 

of  those  emblematic  or  pictiire-nymbolit,  which, 

there  can  he  little  doubt,  w^re  ^rat  made  uae 

jif;  which  are  atill  employed  by  the  Chinese 

nd  the  uncivilised  triheuof  A(norica,  and  seem 

I  have  laid  a  foundation  for  alphiibctical  char- 

clera  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.     With  a 

*  tiirial  variations,  this  correct  and  elcgncit 

llphabet   eitenda   from   the   Persian    Golf  to 

Dhina  \  but  it  haa  no  pfretensions  to  rival  the 

„  ntiquity  of  the  PhccQieian^     It  is  imbormwetl, 

IjNt  of  later  ori^. 

Whatever  be  the  number  of  simple  articula* 

^  that  enter  into  the  constitation  of  a  lan- 

rgnage,  or  however  modified  in  eounciation,  they 

can  only  be  learned  wiih  accuracy  in  early  life, 

when  the  vocal  orsana  are  mm\  pTia^btf',  and  the 


untQtoied   infant  is  mo9l  prone  lo  in 
And  hence,  unless   care   b«  taken  to 
upon  the  organs  of  speech  a  ju»t  and 
enunciation  of  the  first  elements  of  wotdi  U 
tbia  time,  ti  is  with  great  diiliculty  that  the  tit 
can  be  acquired  afterward.     This  ocean  to  « 
under   the  best  and   moat  favonTfthle  mrtm 
stances.      Foreigners    cominig    into    oor 
country  after  the  age  of  thirty,  thoijgh  urgetl  l 
an  ardent  desire  of  speaking  English,  »elkloi 
pronounce  the   language    toh  r- '  '         *t  ~ 
hahman  at  the  same  age  can  h  . 
utter  the  guttural  sound  which 
gives  to  ilie  Greek  jf,  or  even  the  ¥t 

of  the  vowel  It ,'  and  of  the  stray  and      

•avagea  that  have  been  caught  in  the  fov«tti4 
Lith«anin»  and  a  few  other  regions,  tfiere  lar 
perhapfl,  a  single  instance  of  their  having  \ 
able,  after  the  age  of  manhciod,  to  nrticulatvaH 
language,  so  as  lo  be  understood  with  fa4 

But  we  sometimes  meet  with  |e$i«  (mv^ 
circumstances  to  an  acquiaition  of  proper 
olate  sounds,  and  this  too  in  a  state  of  i 
hood,  which  is  the  immediate  age  of  tmitj 
For,  firaily,  we  somettmei  sec  childf^n,  f 
up  under  the  care  of  those  who  have  a  1 
articulation  themselves,   from  whom  th 
he  sure  lo  catch  it ;  and  hence   those  [ 
ciations  and  rude  dialects  that  are  «o  freq 
found  in  the  remoter  and  leaa  poliahed  dial 
of  ahnoat  every  eitenaive  people,     Secondljl 
we  occasionally  meet  with  some  nutural  * 
bility  or   want    of  harmonious   powrr   in    IH 
organs  of  speech  themaelvea  ;  one    or  two  < 
them  evincing  a  greater  mobdity  than  the  i 
and  consequently  taking  the  lead  of  them,  i 
interfering  with   their  office.       And,   thu'dijl 
there  is,  not  unfrequently,  a  defect  of  ttniclun 
in  the  organs  of  articulation,  as  a  want  or  lo 
of  the  fore  teeth,  or  a  fisture  in  the  pakle  t 
the  lipa. 

Many    of  the  articulate    sounds,    tnoreove 
in  most,  pi>rhapa  in  all  langvagca,  though  calk 
simple,  are  produced  by  the  joint  exertion 
two  or  more  distinet  organs  :  and  unices 
organs  precisely  accord  in  flexibility  and  po^r 
and  are  equally  under  the  command  of  the  wil| 
the  sound  will  be  imperfectly  imitated,    'llw  Ai 

abic  %^  and  the  Saxon  ^  or  *p^  in  Enghah  ti 

pressed  by  thf  \tt  an  articulation  of  thia  kind»  \ 
ing  compounded  of  a  dental  and  an  aapirat«  ( 
guttural  sound.    From  etrly  habit,  the  natives  t 
both   countries  are   able  to  enunciatfo   it 
fectly,  and  they  enunciate  it  alike.     But  the 
ia  tcarcely  an  individual  in  any  other  countryJ 
who  can  ever  be  taught  To  sound  it  accurmtelj 
unless  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trym 
it  in  early  life  ;  for  iKe  motive  powers  cucicume 
in  the  sound  will  not  move  in  snfiicient  unu 
For  the  same  reitaon,  u  is  as  difBcult  for  a  Top 
eiener  to  catch  the  German  ch  in  the  pron^^ 
tea,  the  tch  in  tchdtztn,  or  both  in  i^AadficA,  i 
tchmdchiigkeit.      But    even    the^e    combino 
sounds  have  sometimes  shades  of  distmclii 
which  constitute  other  sound p,   and   am  ex*! 
pres«ly  intended  to  do  «o  ;  and,  in  such  csaea, 
the   difficulty  of  an  accurate    enunciauori  la 
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pe&tW  p&li&Qted.    Thui  the  Etisiiah  th  io  thing, 

*^^       ''    %  19  &  different  articdation  ;  and  the 

vho  have  bothj  f?ipreaa  ihcm  by  dif* 

_iUi  Of  letter*  ;  for  the  sign  of  the  first 

V^  &nd  of  ilie  lecodd  ^^^  which, 

f  expTSMed  by  our  own  letters,  woiild,  perhap, 
m  beti  written  dth.  And  it  l»  on  this  account^ 
'  atmi  where  a  ecimmen  k»pai^e  spreads  over 
dilfereiit  countrips^  as  the  ArabUn,^  or  di^rent 
I  q{  &  country,  which  formerly  made  uieof 
^diveuity  of  tongues,  ^  ihe  Endish,  vartetiea 
_lri]l  neces«*rtly  take  place  in  the  uttemoce  ; 
mnd  the  dialectic  may  be  more  in  favour  thaa 
evea  the  original  or  normal  enunciatJOn.  Thei^ 
are  some  penona  who  prefer  l]ie  Engheh  of 
Edinburgh  to  that  of  Lotid^JU  ;  and  the  Arabic 
^oi  Delhi,  lapahaiif  and  Coneitantinoplet  hat 
ac»diAcations  of  sounds  a»welJ  aa  of  iiiflectiona, 
jrhichi  thoagh  regarded  a&  barbarisms  by  a  na- 
pTe  of  Cairo,  we  contemplated  as  excellence* 
f  thoae  who  make  u»e  of  them. 
The  organ  chiefly  ern|]loyed  in  the  articula- 
tion  of  aoimdst  is  the  gbttta  ;  and  Bubordiuate 
to  thJa  are  the  fauceSf  the  nostrilfi,  the  tongue^ 
ihe  lips,  and  the  teeth-  And  hence  the  division 
of  articulate  ftonndi  into  vowel  or  vocal,  wliich 
«ie  formed  by  tho  glottis  alone,  and  are  the 
at  of  all  eoundfl  ;  aUTTCEALi  or  those 
are  formed  in  the  fauces  more  or  leas 
;  cionjomlly  wiih  ihe  glottis,  of  which  the 
I  are  only  a  continuation,  a#  h^  ch^  ^,  g^  h ; 
NASAL,  as  m,  ft;,  and  tho  compound  71^ ;  lingujll, 
as  i  and  r;  LAOtJLL,  as  6,  p^/,  v^  w;  sad  DXN* 
Tat^  aa  f ,  4t  't  z. 

If  wo  were  to  be  more  particular  than  we 
have  time  to  be,  or  than  ia  necessary,  it  would 
not  he  difficuh  to  derive  very  numerous  ez- 
antptes  of  ficiouK  euoneiation,  and  consequently 
'nrietios  of  the  species  of  morbid  uttr^rance  be- 
£cire  UB,  from  every  one  of  theae  divisions  ;  but 
ihe  fol lowing  are  tho  chief  which  occur  m  our 
Hwn  tongue,  and  thoie  that  are  cognate  with  it : 

I  A  Rijfigene.         Vicmus  prORuneiation  of  the 
loiter  R, 
0  Lallans.  Vicious  pronunciation  of  the 

letter  h. 
y  Emoliiens.      YIciouh  subfititunon  of  soft 
for  harsher  letters* 
h  Balhutma.     YJeious  multip1ie»tion  of  k- 
hials. 
f  Mogdalia.       Vicious  omission  of  labials* 
or  oxchaftge  for  other  let- 
ters. 
f  Detitiloquens.  Vicious  employment  of  den- 
talfl. 
f  GutturaJis.      Vicious  pronunciaiton  of  gut- 
turab. 

lllA  YtClOUB  PftOKCNClATtON   OF  THK  LKTTSB 

1  ta  produced  by  a  harsh  or  aspirated  vtbratioci 
m-  redoublmg  of  it.  Examples  of  thif  inelegance 
are  commou  to  sereraldr  Ihe  northern  provinces 
e»f  our  own  country,  «a  il  ia  to  the  nider  pro?- 
I  of  France.  Among  the  Greekst  fi^om  ihe 
(rd^),  it  was  denominated  rotacismua,^ 
nmon  to  the  Erelrienses  in  the  Eal- 
Ka.     It  is  jjetieraJly  ascribed  to  tJie 


possession  of  too  large  and  tardy  a  tongu*. 
But  it  it  rather  produced  bj  pressing  the  point 
of  the  tongue  downward  towards  the  root  of 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  instead  of  upwards, 
with  a  slight  vibration  towards  the  palate. 

Jn  the  BXCOND  TAaiETV  of  vicious  enuncia^ 
tion,  Ihe  letter  l  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or 
nubstituted  for  an  r.  As  when  delusive  is  pro- 
nounced deltusive,  as  though  the  \  posseesfd 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  lU  or  ihe  Italian  ^f  ; 
or  aa  when  parable  is  pronounced  paiable.  Al- 
cihiades  ia  aaid  to  have  laboured  under  this  ifv 
feet.  The  Greeks,  from  the  tetter  \  {inmhduX 
denominated  this  /amMaa smuj  i  the  Eomane, 
with  more  severity,  leMttJi^,  or  luIIahtf**ptttL 
This  IS  often  the  result  of  aJTectaiion  ;  some- 
limes,  perhaps,  from  not  having  the  tongue  suf- 
ficiently free,  aa  where  there  is  too  grcfal  a 
breadth  of  the  fr*fium  which  lies  it  to  the  base 
of  the  mouth,  or  loo  lar^  and  oppreaaive  a  flow 
of  sail  vs.  As  the  articulation  of  r  does  not 
enter  into  some  tanguageB,  as  those  of  Mexico 
and  China,  the  i  is  often  substituted  for  It; 
hence  the  Jews  of  the  former  counliy,  who^ 
from  long  disuse,  have  lost  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing the  r,  employ  the  i  in  its  stead ;  and 
for  '^]ff^  Iff^Kn  "Itff  *t  i"  ^^^  opening  of  the 
first  Psahn,  read  SlP«  W^Vtn  '^WW 

In  the  NEXT  VAajitTV,  the  harsh  letters  ar« 
viciously  dropped  for  softer ;  as  in  the  suhBtittt* 
tion  of  a.n.tfX  for  an^el ;  capiiJol  for  capi^ol ;  rfat 
for  ihsil.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  dehUi- 
lated  articulation  in  chddren  who  have  beeci 
brought  up  too  daintily  ;  btit  it  ii  more  usually 
the  result  of  aflTectation  ;  or  is  founded  upon  i 

Cneral  principle  of  softening  the  rougher  or 
raher  sotmds  of  a  language  into  a  smoother 
and  more  limpid  flow ;  as  is  the  case  with  moal 
of  the  modem  dialects  of  the  south  of  Euiope, 
and  particularly  those  of  Italy  and  Spain,  which 
are  well  known  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin, 
Thus,  in  the  former,  we  have  pjano  for  p/aao ; 
ptiangere,  and  stiU  further  pra^iiere,  for  pfang^re,. 
and  e^li  for  i/le  t  and  in  the  latter  Hamar  for 
clamare  ;  ilaga  for  jiiaga,  and  ^prmoaa  for /or" 
moea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  this  respect, 
the  moat  barbarous  and  the  most  polished  laa- 
guagea  a^ree.  It  is  generally,  but  erroneoualv 
conceived,  that  the  former  are  peculiarly  harah 
and  dissonant  ;  for  aavagcs,  in  speaking,  as  in 
any  other  exertion,  take  no  more  pams  than  are 
absolutely  necessa^,  and  hence  content  them- 
aelvea  with  the  soft  and  simple  vowel  sounds,  or 
those  of  the  glottis,  drawled  out  indeed  at  too 
great  length  ;  and  when  they  are  driven  to  ttie 
iise  of  cooMmants,  select  those  that  give  them 
least  trouble  to  enunciate.  On  this  account 
Lord  Monboddo  is  correct  in  observingi  thai 
'*  the  word  a  of  barbarous  bnguagea  are  long, 
and  full  of  vowels  ;  not  ahott,  and  full  of  con^ 
sotuintB,  as  has  been  imagined,"*  And  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  my  excellent  and  distinguish- 
ed fiiend,  Ur.  Perceval,  of  Dublin,  in  the  manu- 
aeript  commentary  with  which  he  favoured  me 

•  Origin  and  Progress  of  Langoage,  aeccmd 
edit,,  vol  i*,  b.  iiL,  p.  4^6. 
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on  tlie  ToluBie  of  Nci«i>loffy»  JLlrendy  apoken  of 
m  tbo  Preface,  ii  peruliftrTy  in  unison  with  thia 
lmitc>meiit: — ^vltt  a  paralytic  aiieoEioEi   of  the 
OTganj  of  artii^ulation,  the  paiienL  pronounced 
the  word  cocoa,  toio.  The  Otalieiians  call  Cook, 
Toole.     Their  language  is  beauufully  soft  and 
TocaL     A  sentence,  reported  in  Cook^a  aecotid 
ToyagEi  ia  dJatingubhed  by  the  harmoniouB  and 
•ipreaaire  collocation  of  iti  ^ords  :  *  Tootaha, 
[taio   Toote-^mutte    Tootaba.' — ^Tootaha,    the 
llHerid  of  Cook — dead   ia  Tootaha.'*     Man,  in 
L lavage  lif«*,  ia  fond  of  eas*,  and  would  not  move 
[  i  muacte  if  he  could  hcb  it :  in  the  voluptuoua- 
[tiets  of  polished  life  he  loves  it  equaily*  and  ta, 
aif  poaaible,  atill  leas  disposed  to  exertion  i  and 
h^nce  this  eitraordinary  accordance  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  articuktiona. 

In  the  Bjti-suTiKNT  TfATitETYj  vfG  hivc  the  la- 
bial lottors  too  frequently  repeated,  or  en  unci  a- 
lodtoo  harshly,  or  used  inalead  of  other  lettera^ 
The  Welch  are  proverbially  addicted  to  Ihk  in- 
elegance, by  confounding  the  e  with  the  /,  and 
Ule  b  with  the  p;  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in 
i  &ie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ailbrda  a  correct 
I  ind  amusing  ejtampte  : — '*  Ferry  goo/,"  aaye  he, 
[  '*  I  will  nwle  a  prief  of  it  m  my  note-book  I'^ 
So  tmphnge  is  often  used  for  in/ringe,  and  i£^ry 
for  iuory.    And  thus  Fed  a  la  pronounced  JSeda, 
aud  Kenare*  Senareti  in  Bengal^  the  Bengalee 
hMtins  no  such  letter  or  articulation  as  t^. 

Infants,  before  they  cut  iheir  teeth,  are  con- 

atantly  u$lng  labia  la  too  freely,  at  the  tips  press 

I  tOgBther  without  resistance  ;    and  hence   they 

dahght  in  iterating  the  same  labi&l  aound  ;  and 

il  is  from  a  copy  of  such  it)  fan  lib  iteration,  that 

we  derive  the  names  of  pa-pa  and  ma-ma,  which 

r  .they  ^rat  team  to  itttor  :  for  the  original  Hebrew 

^rmi|  from  which  these  names  have  descoBded 

to  Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  inosit  other  parts  of 

the  world  J  savage  as  well  as  civilixodr  are  with* 

out  any  iteration  whatever,  being  simply  ^^j  {ab) 

DK  {^'^)  i  (^^  ^^^t  importing  Itme,  and  the  sec- 

o^jd  jtuM£enaihC€ ;  in  Syriac  rendered  aha  or  ab^ 

^ Jm,  and  aoia ;  and  Iho  baeho  in  Cbaldee  i  whence 

I  Greek  Utrma  and  their  correlatives,  ^dmn  or 

|'«rfsrac  and  tidfifi&.  {pappa  or  pappe*  and  mamTna)^ 

fftoduced  by  a  mere  infantine  bnlbutiation,  or 

anbstllution  of  ^  for  6,  in  the  first  term,  and  a 

todoplication  of   the  consonant   in  each :  and 

hence,  too,  am-o  and  ani-or,  m  Li* tin. 

Persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  from  the 

tremulous  debility  of  their  lips,  often  e;ihih]t  the 

•ante  reduphcation  of  the  labial   iounda ;   and 

^^ua  make  an  approach  towards  one  of  the  va- 

lietiea  of  the  lost  *peciea,    li  ia  aUo  often  to  be 

found  m  persona  whose  lipa  arc  unduly  thick  and 

broadi  a  deformity  distinguished  vernacularly  by 

the   name   of   blobber-lipped :   to  which  cau«e 

Quintiban,  who  notices  tniB  variety  of  vicious 

ygipreasion,  chiefly  ascfibes   it,  and  hfnce  dis- 

^tfa^iahea  it  by  tbe  name  of  plateia«ma,  proba- 

\ltf  (mm  Theocritus  {Uifl  jtt-,  88); 


**■  Cootng  like  pigeons  with  your  hjobbcr  Up$  f 

A  verae  designed  to  ridictib  the  Lbrjc  d(ii<rt 
aiid  consequently  intimating  that  this  br  I  r^ 
yicious  enunciation  was  common  to  a  con  .ir 
able  part  of  Achaia. 

Tbe  erroneous  articulation  cottaiitutin^  tk 
^K^T  VAititSTV,  ia  of  a  character  precisely  Op- 
posite to  the  preceding  i  and  con^isia  \n  omit- 
ting thi^  harsher  labiaU  altogether^  or  exch»i|> 
tng  tbem  for  others  that  are  Aofler  and  Eooft 
easily  uttered. 

Thus  mantle  is  broken  down  into  amhtf^ 
4nto  t7ish»  and  pilim  into /lifer.  So  in  the  SfiinMb 
the  I^atin/arina  becomes  Aanna,  and  fuim^  A^n, 
and  in  French  the  Latin  sifti!o,  siJ^Fer  *[%$ 
blemish  is  e^peeially  common  to  tliosc  who  am 
hare-tipped,  or  have  any  other  kind  of  def^t  to 
either  lip,  ao  that  the  two  will  not  play  m  har^ 
mony ;  and  more  particularly  still,  1/  any  ef 
tlieir  front  teeth  be  wanting. 

In  the  DiNTiLOQUttMT  TARtETV,  the  dentil 
sounds,  as  of  c,  s,  ^  z,  are  too  frequently  tm- 

filoyedj  producing  the  effect  of  what  is  called 
inping,  or  in  common  language,  Bpeaking  through 
the  teeth.  This,  also,  is  often  an  affected 
blemish,  as  though  it  were  an  elegance,  instfid 
of  a  fault  in  enunciation.  It  is  produced  hf 
having  a  tongue  natti rally  too  long,  and  b»l  " 
peTpetually  thrust  againat  the  front  teeth 
neeesaity,  and  from  a  habit  of  pressing  It 
this  direction  too  frequently. 

The  G0TTUBAL   or   P^LATINB   iSTTltia^   U 

A,  j,  c,  I,  are  sometimes  uttered  imperrectly, 
being  introduced  where  they  ought  not,  or  wil 
held  where  they  should  be  distinctly  enonciaM 
and  in  this  consists  the  last  variety  it  may 
necesaary  to  notice. 

One  of  the  most  common  exajcnples  is  m  VIm 
superfliioufi  use  of  the  aspirate,  or  A,  by  mMW 
of  which  exalt  and  exasperate  tie  pronomnead 
exMlt  and  exAaspeiate  ;  ao  collar  is  called  1dbl» 
lar,  and  custom  kAustom.  And  not  unfreqiwntly 
among  men  of  unfinished  education,  tlie  aspiiaie 
is  just  as  uniformly  omitted  where  it  ought  to 
%€  employed,  as  employed  where  it  ought  to  \m 
omitted  ;  whence  for  this  sentence^  **  Uie  ttfiptt 
part  of  the  house  is  to  bo  let  unfurnished,*^ w« 
have  *'  the  Aopper  part  of  the  ouao  Aj»  to  b«  kl 
Aunfumished. "  And  if  the  palate  be  Bsaured,  ta 
m  any  other  way  imprfect,  *' ghost"  la 
nouncDd"bosl,**  "jolly,"  "iollv/'  m  "  " 
*' coffee,"  "dhoffee,"  "  Xeries,"  "Zb« 

Where  these  defecta  depend  on  nrganl 
formation,  they  wiU  mostly  be  found  without 
remedy,  thougji  they  may  be  palliated  by  a 
borioua  diaciplino.     Where  tliey  are  the  rcsi 
of  debihty  or  vicious  habit,  the  remaika  w[^^ 
which  we  closed  the  preceding  spocif*  will  bf 
«qually  applicable  here. 
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ORDER  n. 

PNEUMONICA, 

AFfECTiNQ  THE  LUNGS,  TSEIR  MEMBRANSS 
OR  MOTiVE  POWER. 

TBI    tlSriRJirtON    tRltOULJLIli  IVFI^I^t^^    OB 

Tn*  tdicpp&tbic  diieases  thil  ApperUin  to  this 
(Mrd#rp  (JtflFer  v«ry  widely  in  ih^ti  respective  de- 
grgfi>  of  •everity  and  dangcT  ■  arid,  upofi  the 
^Fb0l«!,  trip  but  few ;  though  the  number  i«  very 
ouiMiJenble  in  which  the  lungs  aud  th«lr  AUXtU 
tary  powers  aie  deeply  tmpUcatedt  by  synnpuhj 
ar  coiilifiiuty,  in  dlaoraero  that  originate  in  other 
omiUr  «nd  primarily  a9«£t  other  funciioni. 

Th«  genera  are  as  foUow  :-» 
L  Beic.  Coug^h. 

II.  DyflptuBa.       Anh elation, 

in.  Asthmft.         Aathma. 

IV.  EpbmJt^s.      DA^y-tuoire.     Night'mar«r, 
V.  Stem&lgta,     SuAbe&tiye  Breaal*pang. 

VI,  Plemmgim.     StitcL 

GENUS  L 

BEX. 

COUGH. 

M»f01IOUl    AHU    TlOtVttT   Ll^VtVtOIf    OF    All 

Tttii  genui  of  diseaaefl  was  by  the  Latlnn 
nameid  Tt/tftU^  a  term  that  has  been  more  gen- 
erally entpJoyed  by  aosobgiat*  thaa  any  omer. 
I  have  vcMitured,  bow«ver,  to  realote  the  Greek 
»£x  (BHl)  for  the  uke  of  untfonnity  ; 
that  Lhc  generic  temii  tamy  iJL  be  derived 
m  a  f  ingSe  longno. 

Coughj  dpfinea  a*  iboTe,  ia  well  known  to 

ipany*  as  a  symptotn,  «  ^«^t  muJttpLii'ity 

Other  iJfRctioniit  some  of  whi^h  are  very  re- 

from   the    seat   of  civnghuig^     Thus   it 

icuri  10  us  in  plenn«y,  in  pneumonittt,  hep»* 

liP,  parLsttimitiSf   empyemat  Aithmmt  catarrh, 

'  ithiaiai  hemoptyais,  byateria,  helminthia,  and 

[fopates  of  various  spei^  tea.     Htnce  Pt   Cullen 

hu  omitted  cough  as  an  idiopathic  aJfectionf 

And  bM  only  intftiduced  it  as  a  aymplom  or 

•ynonyme  of  cAtarrh  ;  although  it  belongi  «t 

Midi  ia  much  to  phthis^t,  and  perhaps  to  every 

otie  of  the  diftestet  jnst  e  name  n  led  ;  but  Dr. 

Co  Hen's  system  did  not  tUow  a  plaee  forcongh 

%9  a  primary  diseaae  ;  and  in  thts,  m  in  various 

other  ca«eE,  he  was  obliged  la  bend  to  the  force 

if  ne^cessity. 

Cough,  undoubtedly,  occorv  in  iU  moat  fre- 
uent  appearance  aa  a  symptom  of  some  other 
complaint ;  bat  it  ia  at  times  as  truly  idiopathic 
any  compLaiiit  whatever,  and  ought  to  be 
iWd  of  aa  such.  Under  this  form,  ita  seat 
m  th«  chest ;  and  thu  parts  principally  aiTeeted 
kre  *he  trachea,  bronchw,  the  membranes,  and 
aiib«tanco  of  the  lungs.  In  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, the  Lungs,  like  the  attimach  in  vomiting, 
continiie  inert  ;  and  the  actife  or  convulsive 
It  by  which  the  lunga  aie  emptiedj  is  per- 
rttied  by  Uie  maacles  of  reapirauou. 
**li  ia  not  necessary/*  observes  Mr.  John 
Huritar,  "  that  Ihe  atomach  should  act  violeully 


to  pEodtice  the  evucuatbn  of  its  contents ;  nor 
ja  it  even  necessary  that  it  ehonld  act  at  all . 
for  the  lunga  themselves  do  not  act  in  the  teast 
whoQ  any  ezlraneoua  matter  is  to  be  thrown 
Qp :  and  coughing  ts  to  the  Lunp  what  vomit- 
ing b  to  the  stomach.  The  muscles  of  respi- 
ration are  the  active  parts  in  emptying  me 
tonga,  and  can  act  nat^umlly  and  preternattiratfy. 
The  action  of  vomiting  la  performed  entirely 
by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  musclea  ;  and 
we  know  by  the  same  action  that  the  contents 
of  the  rectum  can  be  eipelled^^ — {Amm.  Econ- 
omy, p.  199.)  to  the  Fhyaiological  Proem  to 
the  preaent  ctaas,  I  have  eodeavoured  to  eslab^ 
liah  this  remark  in  reepect  to  the  tun^s  ;  and, 
under  the  species  EHEiia,  m  tbe  precedjug  clasv, 
I  have  noticed  expenmenta  of  M,  Magendie 
that  confinn  Mr*  Hunter's  opinion  in  respect  10 
the  stomach.* 

Generally  speaking,  idiopathic  cough  ia  not 
dangerous  in  itself,  or  while  running  its  regular 
course  J  but  it  has  often  proved  highly  dan- 
gerous in  its  results,  by  tuperinducing  perip- 
ncumony,  hemoptysis,  hectic  fever ^  or  phthisie. 

The  whole  of  these  remarks  apply  not  more 
to  common  coughs  than  to  pertuesia,  or  hooping^ 
CQugh  :  which  unqueationablyi  ther«fof«i  ongnl 
to  be  arranged  as  a  species  und^it  the  present 
genus.  In  truth,  the  commencement  tff  both 
la  in  most  caaea  to  much  alike^  thai  it  ia  often 
impossibtef  and  always  difikolt,  to  diatingiiiah 
them.  Both  are,  in  many  casei,  accompaniad 
with  a  alight  degree  of  fever  ;  the  most  obvious 
and  asaignable  cause  of  both  is  cold  -  I  meao^ 
where  the  hoopingH^ough  is  original ;  and  io 
both,  the  aonoroos  fiu,  how  much  soever  they 
may  diHer  in  violence  arkd  a  fetv  other  circnm- 
stancea,  are  produced  by  a  apaamodic  action  of 
the  aame  muacles. 

Thua  explained,  the  genua  hex  or  tussis  may 
be  divided  into  tho  three  following  species  : — 
1 .  Bei  Humida.        Common  or  Hmoid  Cough. 

2. Sicca.  Dry  Cough, 

3. "  Convulsiva.  Hooping^oogh. 

SPECIES  L 

BEX  HUMIDA. 

COMMON  COUGK    HUMID  COUOK 

THE  COUOH   ACCOMFAPriao  WITH  411  SZFE<?TO«A- 

T)0!i  or  A  vvcotra  or  asRoos  rLvto. 
To  this  ipeeiea  the  Greeka  gave  the  ustne 

of  anaptysia,  and  anacatharsia  \  which  last  has 
been  copied  by  Sauvages,  and  appropriatf  d  to 
the  present  purpose.  The  species  adbrds  us 
four  varieties ;  one  entonic,  or  accomp4ni*?d  with 
an  eKceta  of  power,  and  three  atonic ,  or  dia* 
tmguisbed  by  enfeebled  action. 

d  Mucosa,         Common  mucous  cough* 

$  Anhelans,      Chronic  cough  of  old  age. 

y  Acrida.  Frothy  saline  cough. 

^  Pehodiea .      Nervous  cough. 

In  the  riasT  v^A»tTr,  thedischaige  ia  chiefly 
mucous,  and   ejtcreted  freely.     The  exhalanta 

*  The  opinions  of  various  other  physiologiabi  on 
the  mechaniam  of  vomiting  wdl  be  found  at  p,  tT, 
and  93,  of  the  proaent  vol. 
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PNEUMATIOA. 


ICuU-Ool* 


of  the  bronchi*  ^te  ttimulatcd  bj  an  iirit&Uai) 
of  some  kmd  or  other,  frc<)ueiitJy  by  a  reverse 
sympathy,  In  coriBeqyetice  of  cold  and    lorpjd 
feetf  lo  act  more  powcrfuUy  thatt  in  a  MtJkle  of 
rurdinoij  he«Uhi  whence  the  bronchia)   vesieli 
bbecoRie  ovcrloftidcd,  and  reUevo  ibtimselves  by 
ftn  expectoratjofit  that  iak(?«  place  freely^  and 
i  lirttboul  tho  hoaraencsB  wktch  uaiially  accompa' 
I  Hin  catarrh^  or  ansy  oLhcr  very  troublesome  dfa- 
trbftnce  of  the  reepiratory  organa. 
Thefe  U  anollier  variety,  commonly  called 
he  OKROKtc  cooaM  or  oi.d  iok^  which  occurs 
lon^  paroxysmt,  with  a  viscid  and  mucoui 
liich^TgeH,  eKcrcted  wiUi  difHcalty  and  Uborious 
KreathingH     Hero   the   bronchial   secretion   of 
nucua  LB  perhaps  less  copious  thiin  m  ordinary 
;    audi    being    pii^cuLiarly    tenacioija,    ia 
I  up  with  peat  labour  and  repeated  eilbrts, 
'This  kind  of  cough  ii  parUcularly  common  to 
peraon«  in  advanced  life ;  or  vvboao  lungs,  or 
Wnchinl  vessels,  are  rendered  wcjik  and  jrii- 
tablc  from  a  neglect  of  common  mucous  cough»  ; 
which  h^ve  at   length  run  mto  the  presont  va- 
riety,  and   become  almost   habitual ;    showing 
themselves  on  every  change  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  particularly  dunrtg  the  inclemency  of  winter. 
In  the  THIRD,  or  Acmn  vjhiiety,  the  fluid 
.coughed  up  is  thinj  frothy,  and  miitiG ;  and  for 
[dio  most   part  excreted  with   difficulty.     It  is 
'^deutly,  liJte  tho   last,  an  atonic  aifection  of 
0  lim^  ;  though  often  produced  by  diseased 
ction  m  some  remote  organ  with  which  the 
lungs  associate.     It  is  hence  someiimea  found 
m  t^aniferred  gottl,  and  alill  moro  fTe<|uont|y  in 
tAM^  of  diaoiftd  liver ;  especially  where  the 
tttor  haibe«n  afec tod  from  a  habit  of  ebriety  ; 
uad,  in  these  eases,  it  is  peculiarly  troubleaoni^ 
on  first  rising  from  bed  mi  the  morning.     Ther^ 
if,  aa  I  iruepectt  in  thift  form  of  htimid  cough, 
not  only  great  torpor  md  imbecile  action  m  %h^ 
mucoids  membratii!  of  the  lunga^  but  a  depraved 
iocretiont  email  in  quantity,  and  thinner  and 
more  ncrid  in  quahty  than  it  ought  to  be, 

Tliia  cough  ia  aometimea  extremely  perti* 
nacioua.  Dr.  Darwin  I  ells  ns  that  he  jtict  with 
it  twice  in  the  same  person,  at  a  distance  of 
eooie  yearsp  dttring  a  fit  of  gout,  so  intractable 
as  to  resist  venesection,  opiates,  bark,  blisters, 
mucilages,  and  all  the  usual  methods.  It  was, 
for  a  Ume,  aunposed  to  be  the  hooping-cough, 
ffOfu  the  violence  of  tho  spasmodic  fiti  of 
CO^^ing  t  it  eontiimed  two  or  three  weeks,  the 

fialtdst  never  being  able  to  sleep  more  than  a 
ew  minutes  at  onco  during  the  whole  iJine  j 
and  never  for  a  moment,  miles*  propped  up  in 
bed  witli|jilJowi.— <-2rooimfB.,ClasBiv.  ii.,  1,  9.) 
There  is  another  variety  of  the  preaont  spe- 
cie* to  be  met  with,  which  developes  a  striking 
tendency  to  recur  at  htat£D  eaaioDs.  The 
rough t  instead  of  biding  violent,  i«  here  partly 
rcairain&ble,  aud  ttie  di^tcbarge,  though  thin,  ia 
not  acrid  It  is  the  mekvoi;b  fotfctt  of  Dr, 
Whytt,  who,  in  hi^  Treatise  on  Nervous  Dia- 
«ia^,  has  debcrihed  it  with  great  accuracy  and 
jtidgment.  It  is  a  frcquenr  attendant  upon  per- 
i  of  a  nr<rvou5  or  irr liable  temprameni,  and 
common  to  the  hy*terie,  dyBrpeptie,  and 
Like  the  laat  voiieiv^  it  is  also  occa* 


aionally  found  in  repelled  gout.  There  ( 
here,  also,  to  be  some  dt;jimvJix^Of]  in  the  i 
of  the  accretion,  dependant  on  llie  deti'^ 
the  secretinjsf  organs.  And*  h^nire  wo  i 
tnnea  find,  that  llie  mortiid  f*hle[^  form^H 
dus,  as  in  various  Cjises  o'  phthisis,  for 
eggs  of  minute  insects  tic*  '^-' 
sphere^  which  are  conve\ 
to  the  bronchial  vea»eli», 
in  tlio  secreted  Huid,  and  often  iliruwn  ap  ] 
the  shapo  of  krvaj  or  maggots.  In  like  mm 
ner,  we  sometimes  meet  with  hydatidji  fDrm^j 
and  thrown  up  in  the  same  way  ;  t*f  which  i 
havo  a  singular  exainplo  in  ih^  Medical  Tfai! 
actions,  in  a  lady,  thirty-seren  years  of  age,  ( 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  nervoua  or  nyp 
ehondriaoal  habit.  For  half  a  year,  she  Axp 
torated  tnore  or  leas  of  the^  m  l!ie  midil  ( 
thick  viscid  phlegm,  somelimos  to  ilie  amount  i 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty-four  m  a  <lay,  of  rai 
oui  sixes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pd 
let*«  egg* 

From  the  dilTerence  of  causej  and  aymp 
which   these  varieties  evince,  a  very  dtiim 
mode  of  treatment  is  evidently  reqiijred. 

The  first  variety,  produced  by  eicesaj  of  i 
tion  in  the  mneoua  membrane  of  tho  \m 
and  mostly  by  sympatJiy  with  a  remote  on 
as  in  the  case  of  cold  and  torpid  fert,  wiu 
best  relieved  by  diaphoretics  and  the  wan 
aedatives  ;  and  especially  ihe  compound  %iam44 
of  ipecacDHinha,  which  will  ri^store  to  the  ayi 
tern  it*  harmonious  balance  of  power.  11 
warm  bath*  or  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  waiorj 
warm  and  copious  apozema,  and  oily  or  muffl 
laginous  domukenU,  are  also  peculiarly  adapi 
to  this  species  of  cough.  Jit  the  aarno « 
the  bowels  should  ba  k^pt  Open  by  atiy  ^ 
laxative,  at  the  neutraJ  salt*,  or  the  i*onfoi 
of  cassia  or  senna. 

On  the  continent  it  has  lately  iM^on  a  v« 
popular  practice  to  emptoy  taKar-cmr^tic  in  j 
erence  to  ipecacuanha,  Whether  alone  or  c^ 
btned  with  opiurrf,  as  in  the  componr^^ 
It  has  been  given  in  all  complimta  *••> 
attended  with  defluifion,  and  m  all  j  <■ 
portions:  in  some   instances,  so  ciihited  will 
water  as  lo  form  a  part  of  the  common  bcv«iJ_ 
age  ;  and,  in  othera,  so  concent  railed  as  to  riviJl 
our  boldest  wholeaale   prescribe m  of  ca)ocTi«L 
Thia  is  especially  tlie  practice  of  the  support* 
of  the  cGtiira- stimulant  Italian    school     T 
Rmori  has  given  a  gradual  increase  of  tan  _ 
emetic,  to  the  amount  of  two  draehma  a  dayj 
and,  according  to  hit  aecount,  without  |irodiicir  ^ 
vomiting,  except  in  tho  first  itistance.     Ho  add 
thai  when  the  patient  gets   h«t!nr,  thi*   en 
property  aeam  comoa  into  ni^i 
remedy  is  left  off.    M.  Peschi* 
imitated  this  innovation.     He  iiy. .... 
to  be  useless,  and  that  ho  cures  all  tiu 
the  cheat  with  tartar-ometic  alone,  whll 

*  Dr.  Elliotaon,  in  hts  Lecttiret  ai  tliv  London 
Unii«r^ty,  mentions  a  case  which  h«  mei  witli, 
where  a  eommuntcation  was  formed  U^twrvn  a 
cm  full  of  hydatJda  and  the  air-passji^e«,  to  thai 
the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  coufKinf  up  hyd^ 
lids  for  some  time  before  ahe  died.— £a 
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fives  la  dotes  of  fourtocn  gmms  in  a  duy, 
wilboiU  producing  vomiimg.  Anil  Dr.  Duffijj 
h^s  IkUtly  iti formed  ii%  th.tt  lie  awdlowed  froiti 

tenty  lo  (wi'nty'fivt'grjiii*  nf  tnrt^m«iJ  aijli- 
ny  by  mbUike,  but  without  sutff^ritig  rrom 
V  remarkable  symptom.  FTam  ail  wbich  vrc 
m  imun,  I  foar,  ihiit,  m  the  preaeiit  day,  the 
fters  Of  Qi|)^rimeru  are  more  widely  stlJoat^ 
lis  ih«  powers  of  judgm^nl  and  sobriety.* 

Ill  ihc  disease  before  ub^  we  bavs  el 90  feasori 
10  eij.«dt  benefit  from  mutiy  of  ihe  rxptfcioranis, 
properly  «a  called  ;  ibo^n  mediciriea,  whkb 
ra(h<*r  promote  the  ««piimm  of  thc>  vjftcjd 
pbJ«flll  with  which  Iho  bronchi*  are  loaded, 
thm  ailAp^y  mviscate  or  dilute  it,  though  these 
ire  also  tresited  of  aa  expecloranta  by  many 
wrtten.t 

Th«  \iMl  of  the  ppoMrejcpwtoranl*  employed 
formerly  waa  very  volutninoua ;  in  the  present 
day,  iliey  are  comparatlTaly  but  few^  and  the 
posf  ri^lion  hn&y  perhaps,  been  earned  too  far. 
The  pfuiei{i|e  upon  wluch  they  aet  is,  in  aome 
degree*  dottbttut.  The  BLmpleBi  way  of  ac- 
OOflltiag  for  il  b»  by  mcaiiaof  a  apeciSc  detcr- 
nJiMtion  to  iho  luops.  For^  aa  we  have  pretty 
clear  proofa  of  medicines  opf  ratiug  specilieaUy 
upon  other  organs,  as  that  of  mercury  upon  the 
■aliTary  glaucUp  and  einehona  upon  the  trrtUble 
6brei  there  m  no  reason  why  we  should  not  oje* 
pect  a  like  operation  ujwii  the  Viscc^m  of  the 
chest.  Dr.  Cullen  i&  i^uite  at  a  loss  upon  this 
nibject,  from  not  admitting  of  spcciHc  medi- 
cinet,  Of  a  speoific  action  upon  any  organ.  Aa 
a  gBuerftl  mlci  he  auppoaea  eipectoranti  to 
operate  on  the  bronchia"  merely  by  a  dinpho- 
leiie  power,  or  that  of  increasing  ihe  flow  of 
the  soperticiil  exhalanta  at  large,  audi  conae* 
dnently  of  the  ejh^lanta  of  the  lungs,  by  which 
tlie  mocu$  present  in  the  follicles  nmy  beponrt^d 
9iit  itv  a  leas  viiscid  form,  and  hencf!  in  a  stale 
to  be  more  easily  thrown  up  by  the  trachea. 

But  thia  i*  a  very  unsatisfactory  view  of  the 
qoffstioci.  For,  tirst^  admitting  that  some  med> 
icinet  act  direct1]r  upon  the  evhatanl$  of  thi:  skin, 
^  m  apecifie  power  is  hereby  immediately  conceded 
bi  om  lel  of  organs  ;  and  if  such  power  eiist 
in  respect  to  one  aet^  there  if  no  reason  why  it 
inaT  DOi  in  respect  to  fifty.  NeJtl,  we  see  evt- 
dfiDi  pioofa  of  an  expectorant  power  in  many 
medkines,  a4  in  gum-ammoniac,  where  we  have 
DD  proof  whatteter  of  increased  exhalation  from 
tbe  surface  of  the  body.  And  further,  the  gcn- 
etal  explanation  givea  us  no  clew  to  the  different 
operations  of  particular  eipt^ctorantB^ 

It  is  poBsibk  tha^t  in  alt  the^e  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar etimtdus  ;  bat  whether  this  depends  upon 

*-  There  is  reason  to  lliink  that  tbe  excesasTe 
nac  of  tartar <era£ric,  as  now  adopted  by  some 
Amencao  praclitiofiers,  in  not  a  few  instancea 
may  prove  detrtmental,  With  Rasori  and  his 
discipfeti  fancy  seems  too  frequently  to  have  as- 
Wirrr-^  "*■"'  ■  '  ^h^v*  of  lactd. — D. 

■^  I  its  are  utually  defined  to  be  med- 

leiiv.  mmrtit-  Ihe   eKcretion  of    miicas 

I  tlutds  rrojiL  of  the  langa  and  tia- 

The  ri  '  :  an  aiimirable  chapter 

fiph  ,  oneratKHt  in  Professor 

iKxroaooa  kLkem.  of  Materia  H^dica,  vol 


any  iteuaible  qiinhty  tliey  posBesa*  wc  cannol 
easily  determine  -  for  iliough  many  of  ihem  are 
ruoro  pungent  to  the  laste  than  others,  their 
degree  of  expectorant  power  doei  not  m  e%t-ry 
instance  keep  pace  with  their  degree  of  punguncy . 
In  the  vaj-uny,  however,  of  a  common  mucoija 
cough  from  cold,  it  is  obiriotia  Ihat  where  ei- 
pectoriinta  are  employed,  they  should  be  of  a 
mild  rather  ih&a  of  an  scnmonious  nature,  as 
we  have  already  an  excesa  of  action  to  en- 
counter. And  hence  honey ^  the  rob  or  Killy  of 
the  Siih-acid  tmits,  as  cwrrants  or  raspberries* 
Ut^tio rice- root,  and  periiapa  hyssopt  bmierbur^ 
and  jnula,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  though 
the  virtues  of  the  last  two  or  three  m-e  but 
doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  high  reipute  in 
which  they  were  held  formerly.  The  officissal 
inula  of  our  own  day,  however,  doea  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  Latins ;  for  among  thetn  its 
farma  is  represented  aa  haytng  been  particularly 
aapid ;  lo  much  so,  mdeed,  as  to  have  formed 
a  favourite  mgredient  in  the  mOAt  celebrated 
aauces  of  their  public  feasts.  Horace  epeaki  of 
It  m  one  place  {Sni.,  lib.  u.,  viil,  61)  as  pas- 
sesaij^g  a  bitter  taale  ^  for  he  thus  makes  aa 
epicure  boast  of  havirtg  invented  the  sawce  : — 

"  —  iNtrtJts  ego  pnmiia  aha^as 
ilonstiavi  incotjiiere.** 

And  in  another  (S«i.,  lib.  ii.,  li.,  44).  he  desctibea 
it  OS  send,  or  atimulating  ;  for  it  is  probabty  in 
this  sense  that  the  acjuas  should  be  under- 
stood i — 

" — ActSAs  mavult  inulaft.** 

While  Lucretius  {Dc  Rfr,  Nai.,  u,,430}  maket 
It  rather  a  mdd  general  stimulant,  or  aromatic : — 

*' ' quie 

TiTtLLAKG  magia «eusus^  i|i3am  Isdeie  posvint, 
I-Vculajamtiuode  genere  es!,  iftuLi»qtTK«ipareaL** 

But  let  the  quality  of  the  Roman  muta  be  what 
jt  may,  we  do  not  eecm  to  possess  the  plant  in 
the  almost  taateletji  and  inert  root  employed 
under  thia  name  in  our  own  day. 

In  the  second  variety,  or  chronic  cough  of 
old  age,  where  the  mucous  discharge  is  pecu- 
liarly viscid,  much  smaller  in  quantity,  and  ei* 
ere  ted  with  great  difficulty  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  the  general  symptoms  evince  great 
torpar  o(  the  ejtreme  veaseU  of  the  lungi,  the 
warmer  and  more  pungent  erpectoranta  can 
alone  be  of  any  service,  aa  the  aHiacea,  and 
stimuUiit  gum-resms,  especially  ammoniac,  bt^n- 
zom,  styrai,  and  perhaps  all  the  turpentme 
modiUcations.* 

Tar* water  was  at  one  time  a  famoua  remedy  ; 
hut  has  long  fallen  mto  great  diaesteem.  From 
ha  warm  tcrebinlhmate  impregnation,  and  the 

*  In  the  chronic  cough  of  old  age,  moderate 

bloodletting  will  often  be  oecful    depletion  m  this 

way,  and  by  mild  aperients,  followed  by  the  use 

of  sUmu latin >  .1  ..^-H,ir:„.^^  fss  the  ftvrup  of  aquiUSj 

&c.,  IS  no:  Dr.  Kush  has  well 

sustained  r :  ..  xasioual  blotidletting 

•'iuiL'MK's  iji  iiik;  cninplaiitjt ;  and  the  ri- 

!  the  be^t  clmicul  obs^irverft  accords  m 

lit  this  priictice.~See  Dr.  Scudder*a 
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tpproock  it  mftks»  to  eampbuij  ajid  the  g^m- 
ndm  juit  rtiumerated,  il  m^y  doubtless  prnwe 
ierviceabk  m  many  caiee.  It  t£  for  the  lame 
rebMin  that  the  vapour  of  tar;  eibaled  from  a 
tin  pBii  with  »ti  oj  or  •pint-lflmp  bcneathi  9.6 
recommeDded  by  Sir  Alexandet  Crichton  in 
|]iilhiilfl,  li,  in  the  preaeat  cough,  fifqiientty  em- 
ployed with  Advantagf.  The  aadum  mitittt 
Another  otd  preparation  of  the  same  kmd^  teems, 
however,  to  be  the  most  de^rving  of  trial  of  all 
the  teTebinthioiite  forma,  and  has  sunk  into  dis- 
repute without  reason ;  il  ii  ihe  peculiar  Acid 
li^uoff  yielded  along  with  the  e^ential  oil*  in 
diflldktjon  of  the  frcBh  branches  or  fr^it  of  the 
ptttttt  mhtstftM  and  p.  alha  of  Liniiiufl,  It  is 
too  «cnd  io  be  drunk  alone^  and  is  usually  dila^ 
t^d  wiOi  water :  and  combine*  in  itself  some 
pofUoo  of  the  terebinthinate-otl,  with  an  ^ciA 
very  neariy  resembhni^  the  acetous. 

The  same  tribe  of  medic inei  will  generally 
be  found  uieful  m  the  third  variety,  or  that  in 
whieh  the  cough  is  followed  by  a  thin,  frothy, 
and  salme  f^xcrctton  ;  for  here  we  meet  with  as 
rnuch  local  atony  and  torpor  of  the  eicretories 
as  m  the  preceding.  We  may  here  aUo  with 
advantage  employ  several  of  the  narcotic  bitters, 
and  especi&lly  the  hop,  in  the  form  of  pilla  or 
tineture  ;  and  occasionally  the  nsreotic*  them- 
aotvea,  as  opium,  or  hyoscyamusf  or  the  exltact 
of  the  common  potato,  Mohimm  tuber oitum^  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Latlvam. — {Mid.  Tfam.^ 
voL  tI,  art  6.)  But  where  the  cough  is  de- 
pendant upon  morbid  affection  of  some  remote 
orgfan^  and  the  lungs  are  only  influenced  by  aym- 
pathy«  as  is  often  the  case  in  chronic  hepatitis, 
U  is  obvious  that  our  chief  attention  should  be 
diracted  to  the  priu^ary  diseate. 

In  the  neiTooa  or  periodic  cough,  narcotics 
ihottld  be  employed  very  cauiionsly,  and  only 
where  the  initatmn  is  perpetual,  or  otherwise 
unconquerable  ;  demulcenU  will  abo  be  of  no 
terricc.  Though  iht*  warmer  expecloranls  may 
be  useful,  our  chief  dependance  myst  b«  on 
genera]  lonica,  as  the  coliimbo,  casparia,  and 
cincbana^  with  which  may  be  combiocd  several 
of  the  metolhc  oiydes,  especially  those  of  bis- 
muth and  sine.  When  the  flowers  of  linc  were 
in  the  height  of  their  popular ity^  they  were  eup* 
posed  to  be  an  tmfailing  remedy  ;  aud  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  of  Manchcslcr,  has  given  numerous  ei- 
amplea  of  their  complete  success.  By  having 
been  too  highly  •dvocatijdi  this  medieitie  has 
now  fsllen  mto  an  undue  degree  of  disesteem. 
Caniphire  and  ammonia  will  often  prove  p^llin- 
tif  es  im  the  cough,  and  may  be  occasionally  had 
re»ort  to ;  but  moderate  exercise  and  change 
of  air  should  uniformly  moke  a  part  of  the  toruc 
plan,  wherever  the  pattent>  means  will  allow. 

Tn  this  moditication  of  cough,  more  than  in 
«iiy  other^  we  have  reaaoii  also  to  expect  benefit 
ffoin  m  captious  employmeni  of  the  pmsiic  acid^ 

*  Uecherches  Pbysioto^ques  et  DLiniques  sur 
remploi  de  I'Acide  Prunique  on  Hydro-cyaniqiie, 
dun"  le  Timitemenl  de«  Maladies  de  Poitrme,  ^c. 
Hsr  F.  Magetidta,  dtc,  BvOt  Pans,  I8lfl,  Ut)der 
the  name  of  wpawmedk  am^ht  Dr.  Klliotson  refers 
to  a  cough  ^1  comes:  on  m  lonjf  and  violent  p<tr* 
o^jams,  and  occurs  m  adult  subiects :  if  united 


which  hti  the  peculiar  power  of  diiiiuiiihii*ff  tin 
general  acnsibiliiyj  wufioul  a0ecting  the  fmic- 
lions  of  respiration  or  circulation.  Of  all  tlw 
cases  published  by  Magendte  and  Brer^  a 
proof  of  its  beneficial  quokties,  none  are  so  dt 
cifive  as  those  of  cbroruc  and  nervous  eoq|iM ' 
SLt  drops  c^f  the  acidt  prepared  wecotdm^  Io 
Scheele's  method^  may  be  given  in  a  wiiresbat 
of  infusion  of  cuaparia  every  four  hoorr 


SPECIES  n, 

BEX   SICCA. 
DRY  COUGH. 

CGVQB  tj»ACC03iP4Ktst>  wiTM  8xrxeman«^ 

The  symptom  in  the  defmitiun  snfl 
shows  that  ihe  seat  of  the  disease  is  heie,  < 
in  a  remote  organ  or  in  the  paren^yma^  «f 
general  substance  of  the  lung«,  rather  ihaa  m 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  Ths 
disease  is  contmonty,  indeed,  produced  b^  mom 
irritable  substance  generated  within  the  hm. 
OS  m  the  case  of  a  scirrhous  or  caJeoreout  i£> 
tion  of  these  orgajis  ,  or  conveyed  into  thia 
from  without,  as  is  common  to  glasscuis^is, 
hewers  of  freestone  or  tendatonef  worken  of 
meLaU,  and  similar  mechanics,  in  c^nseqa^ 
of  the  finer  particles  of  the  materiAU  on 
they  operate,  being  occa»ionallv  .ih 

the    inspired  air,  and  afi^rwarii  ^.r 

way  through  the  delicate  tunics  ui  ....  ,..  ,  -ii*. 
The  dry  cough  is  also  at  limes  to  t>ii  ttscvd 
to  a  remote  irritation,  aa  that  of  wormi*  or  lo 
inflammotory  actjon  in  the  intestinesp  hvtr,  01 
other  abdominal  organs  :  in  most  cas«s,  the 
lunga  ihemselTes  are  probably  ignite  paiaivr^  sad 
only  yield  to  the  propuliive  action  of  the  dio* 
phragin,  and  its  auxiliary  mnsclea,  to  ^hkh  tfat 
remote  stimulus  seems  Lo  conhne  lis  eympalMii 
power. 

The  minute  and  inYisible  eggs  of  vi 

sects  iloating  in  the  attttoaphere,  ore  also       

times  swallowed  in  like  maimer,  untt  in  t  6* 
mstances  hatched  mto  larvie,  i^hich  hiv^  besa 
thrown  Hp  by  the  congbiog. — {Bartkolm  Ati 
Ntt/n.^  IV.  I  obs,  4C,)  MiuulT'  pierri  of  bond^ 
and  the  kernels  of  cherries  and  ni^Mr  Luyiw, 
have,   moreover,  occasionally   i1:,  'i* 

trachea  accidentyiy ;  and,  after  >  .  rtt 

irritation,  and  a  hard  dry  cough  for  a  c^n 
He  pcnod  of  lime,  have  ultimately  been 
up.  A  bean,  m  th^s  manner,  dropprd  iaUm  Iftt 
trachea,  was  rejected  on  the  fifth  ilay  in  a  n^ 
lent  fit  of  cougbmg. — {Beaunier  dr  k  ^xmUi' 
dtiTE^  Jmm.  it  Med,,  i!t.,  p.  267  )  It  i«  mom 
extraordinary  that  rnaterida,  introduced  mte  et 
engendered  in  wounds  in  the  ihomjc,  ihould  it 
times  be  found  to  work  their  way  inio  ihr  rn^^ 
chial  vessels,  and  in  like  manner  I  up 

bv  coughing.     Yet  m  this  way  I,  it- 

charged  surgical  tent*  that  hsTe  x  M 


with  inflammaUaa,  it  is  nrrt  of  alt  j'  ^  it 

In  this  diseasa,  ha  has  f'  m 

the  best  reined v,  ioxnet  i  1 1^ 

if  the  patient  be  ml&UbL      i  :  i  lu- 

vsmtj.)    The  carbonate  yf  irom  imfbt  im  tnod  m 
the  chrome  cough  of  etdadf  penotHt^Eo 
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tb«  lips  <^f  Ihe  wound  ;*  uul  ihe  ipUnicT  ©r  n 
fWiyr»4  rjb  t 

Tb9  f«ri«aea  chioJljr  worthy  of  notice  are  the 


From  uigeaeratfl  ir- 
rJUatjk 


Y  Verraimoaa. 
From  rejiiote  womii 
CKT  itrmiculefl^ 


the 
■        *T*ri 


From  irritation  produced 
locftLLy^  us  A  aCTofU' 
low,  icirfhoonpOtcftl- 
eiilotts  affeetmn  of  the 

lunga. 
From  tjrit&iitigmateriala 
uibakd  from  without, 
as  m  ?ajiou»  opera- 
liOEi»  on  glass,  metals, 
e^ndatonei  sod  mar* 
ble4 
Fmra.  some  remote  ir- 
rJtuiiofJt  chiefly  that 
of  wo  mis  borrowing 
inthfir  iiitcstincB,  liver, 
or  oihei  abdomiaal 
organ. 

Of  thiPM,  the  LAST  is  only  to  he  remoyed  by 
bovmg  the  primary  clis*?ase,  Itii  mott  com- 
_  a  to  children,  arvd  has  the  associiUe  tig^ns  of 
•  lumtd  belly,  and  pale  emaciated  countenance 
For  liie  medical  treatment  we  must  therefore 
r^fef  to  the  genus  HSLMiNTHra,  iii  the  prece- 
ding c  laa*. 

When  the  irritation  proceeds  from  a  bcrgp* 
or  CALcDLOtTi  Arri$CTio?r  of  the  Lung* 
nosetvea,  our  attention  must  he  directed  to 
the  peculiar  diathesis  on  «hich  the  diaease  is 
dependaj^l.  In  the  former  case,  tmaU  doies 
of  the  Eiitlder  mercurial  preparatinna,  coaihined 
with  the  uiu&l  narcoijca  of  the  lurid  tod  mn- 
belUte  otdertf  as  eomum  CEoMithe  (dropwort), 
tifOfieiamut ,  aod  tolanum,  majr  aflbrd  local  re- 
m(  by  ihetr  naicotjc  aud  aJteratiTe  power  :  while 
the  general  state  of  the  system  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  regnlationa  which  wiU  be  found 
laid  dawn  under  the  diAeates  stkitxa  and  ka- 
lASitcs  Pktkt^4,  in  the  eosutog  dass. 

llae  depysitc  of  calcareous  matter  iu  the  sub- 
stance or  air-cells  of  the  lungs^  may  be  the  re- 
fillt  of  a  morbid  affection  confined  to  the  luu^ 
th«iiuelYe3  ;  for  we  often  firid  thewi  tonded  with 
a  d#tpo«ite  of  this  kind,  while  all  the  other  viscera 
are  m  a  state  of  health  ;  or  tt  rnay  proceed  from 
a  cakareoua  diathesis,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  treat  more  at  large  u rider  the  veoos  osthxxia, 
in  Class  VI.,  Order  L,  of  the  Nosological  Ar- 
TaLngement.  In  the  former  ea^e,  acid  inhala- 
Itona,  or  fumigaiing  the  chamber  with  the  vapour 
of  tar,  which  always  C4)n tains  a  portion  of  acid, 
aiUr  the  manner  proposed  under  tlie  preceding 
apecies,  wiU  aJford  a  prospect,  not  mecely  of 
temporary  relief  by  their  tendency  to  dia^ve 
the  cajcareoijs  deposits,  but  probably  of  more 
nnarjeot  benefit,  by  changing  the  nature  of 
e  morbid  action. 
_  Where  the  formation  of  calcareous  matter 
mppearsi  lo  depend  upon  an  osthetie  diathesis. 


j*Tu'  ■         .c,  15,    Fabric.  Hi  Idsuus,  cent 

Volts  I ,  obs,  22, 

ji  Hi:  i^rnjt  ep.  51. 

1 1  Dieuuirbro^k,  Anal.,  hb.  ui.,  cap.  U.    Ram- 
Ktni,  &c.     McMfh.  Axuiicum.  cap.  26. 


or  a  constitution  prone  to  generate  lime,  diluting 
apojems  drunk  freelj  will  be  servjceable ;  ana 
particulaily  a  very  free  beverage  of  uersled  min- 
eral waters  -  whjch^  whOe  ihey  dilute,  will  tend 
to  invigorate  the  system  generally,  and  produce 
a.  beneficial  change  upon  the  babiL  Where 
calculi  are  dispt^  to  form  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  Dt,  liuiseU  baa  t^commended  a  veiy 
hb^ral  use  of  seawiter ;  De  Haen  of  lime- 
wateTj  of  which  he  ttlls  us,  that  in  one  caaet 
not  less  than  1500  pints  were  drunk  with  very 
essential  advantage.  Many  forei^  physieiant 
advise  the  continental  mineral  ipnniga,  aa  tboee 
of  Pjrmontf  Carolina,  and  Bar^gea  ;  while  other 
pathologists  have  found  large  quantities  of  pure 
water,  not  or  cold,  prove  as  good  a  plli alive  or 
remedy ;  in  all  which,  we  trace  out  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  that  of  dilution,  and  we 
can  trace  out  nothing  else.  A  warm  cliitiate, 
which  provet  a  perpetual  diaphoretic,  and  tirgea 
perpetually  to  the  surface,  wdl  aI*o  m  all  prob- 
ability be  found  serviceable ;  and,  above  all 
things,  pure  air,  and  as  brisk  exercise  as  the 
patient  can  bear  without  fatigue,  so  a«  Id 
strengthen  Ihc  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  moist. 

Mechamcs  engaged  in  wooing  on  metals, 
glaM,  freestone,  or  any  other  material,  minute 
partklei  of  which  are  apt  to  fly  about  and  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere,  and  pass  by  inhalation 
mto  the  lungs,  should  be  peculiarly  careful  to 
keep  their  mouths  and  nostrils  coveted  with 
a  handkerchief.  And  if  the  lungs  be  irritated 
with  sharp  spicule?,  and  a  distressing  and  chronic 
cough  be  excited,  all  similar  labour  must  be 
abstained  from  \  the  diet  be  peculiarly  light ; 
emetics  be  frequently  adtnintstered  ;  and,  in  tlie 
interval,  diluting  apozems  be  used  copmusl^^, 
with  blaiid  demulcents.  And  if,  by  these  means, 
we  can  check  the  irritation  for  aom©  weeks  or 
months,  the  lungs  will  often,  by  a  growing  habit 
of  ezpoinre  to  its  cause,  cease  to  be  matcriaUv 
affected  by  it ;  and  the  patient  may  piiss  throuf  h 
hfe  without  much  inconvenience.  But  if  h«r»^ 
fay  we  should  not  be  able  to  succeed,  inBattmift* 
tion,  hemorrhage,  or  phthisis,  wiU  probably  be 
the  result.*' 

In  this  variety*  we  have  also  great  reason  to 
expvct  bene6t  from  the  use  of  mild  expecU^ 
rants  and  demulcenu^ 

Of  the  nature  and  operation  of  expectorants 
I  have  spoken  already  i  and  at  then  is  no  com* 

*  Though  various  morbid  affections  of  the  lunpfs 
are  impnted  by  l)r  Good,  with  tnany  ancient  arid 
modem  pathologists,  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  and 
olher  extraneous  prttcles  by  several  dencn^tions 
of  vforkmen  in  their  different  emplm^  '  ^ 

correctfies*  of  the  doctrine  is  denienl  I 
Lac  n  nee  iOn  Diseases  of  the  Cheat,  <\ 
lar,  transl  by  Dr.  Fortwrs),  whose  armaments,  liuw* 
ever,  turn  chiefly  cm  the  escape  of  aome  individ- 
uals from  the  mischief,  though  eiposed  to  the 
suspected  canue,  and  on  the  fact  of  dust  taken  tnio 
the  lungs  being  expectorated  afterward  with  the 
mucmis  seeretiOfi  of  the  bronchia!.  Both  this^ 
ctrcuntstances  arc  true,  and  yet  the  Icmpomrf  Of 
partial  lodpnent  of  the  extraneous  matter  maf 
give  rise  in  msny  instance  to  pulmonary  disease. 
—En. 
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fkUint  in  which  deniukont»  can  be  etnpLoyed  to 
moire  advant^igp^  and  few  in  which  ihey  will 
prove  »Q  pleasant  and  tranquillisiDi;^,  let  us  di- 
gress for  oae  raomenl  to  eiaininei  into  llieir  tia- 
tare  Bnd  operation. 

Demulceats  aie  medicinei  ibtit  obtund  tlie 
BClion  of  acnd  or  ipicular  material^i  not  by 
«b«iigiEig  their  aerimouy,  but  by  covering  them 
with  *  YiBCid  and  kiiiriuint  flu  id.  They  are  of 
iwo  imitBt  muolt&ginous  and  oily ;  and  of  the 
Diftntier  in  which  &cy  »ct,  when  applied  to  the 
suifaeo  of  the  body^  there  ia  uo  doubt  whatever. 
Bill,  by  what  means  they  are  ^b  lo  retain 
their  inviscating  power^  when  papain g^  tlirough 
th0  itomach  to  a  remote  organ^  in  far  less  clear, 
tnd  hat  been  a  aource  of  conaiderable  coiitro- 
vmnf*  'Wliere  the  irritation  is  in  the  Uings,  as 
in  the  case  before  us^  it  has  heon  supposed  by 
many  writers ,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
by  iwaUowing  these  substauccs  leisurely,  *a  we 
necettarily  besmear  the  fauces  and  u]iper  part  of 
the  glottifl,  we  du-ectly  take  of  all  irritation  from 
these  orgajis  ;  and  that  the  quietism  hereby  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  ertxemity  of  the  trachea,  is 
propagated  by  sympathy  through  the  whole  of 
the  bronchial  ramifications  and  the  air-eetls  of 
the  lungs  ;  and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  demuU 
cenis  prove  remedial  in  all  pulraomc  irritationa. 

But  this  is  no  explanation  of  their  obtuudiug 
power  Jn  remote  quarters,  as  for  instaiice  in  the 
ktdneyi  and  bladder,  where  these  organs  have 
been  ■timuUted  l)y  a  blistering  plaster:  and  as 
Dr.  Cullen  is  not  willing  to  allow  of  a  specific 
power  m  medicines  of  any  kind,  nothing  has  re- 
mained to  hitn  but  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  sb^ 
niptly,  and  to  contend  that  '*  the  operation  of 
demulcenta  in  covering  acrimony  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  m^st  be  very  inconsiderableJ* — {Mai. 
Mid.^  part  ii,,  cap.  lii,,  p.  412  ) 

But  this  is  to  uphold  an  hypothesis  by  an  as- 
sertion,  opposed  to  the  experienced  train  of 
events,  and  to  which  he  himself  submits  on 
other  occasions  ;  for  Dr.  Cullen  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  use  of  demulcents, 
when  we  follow  him  into  his  practice,  ahnosl 
as  freely  as  any  other  physician  whatever.  I 
pretend  not  to  determine  whether  they  acl  in 
every  instatice  when  employed  internally  by 
their  lensible  quality  of  viscosity,  or  by  some 
insensible  speci&c  power  ;  but  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  are  capable  of  allaying  ir- 
ritation lu  oipuia  remote  from  the  stomach,  is 
a  fact  80  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  a 
Wiate  of  words  to  bring  examples  of  it.  And 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  conceiv^ing  how 
a  few  drachms  of  bland  oil,  or  a  few  ounces 
of  gimiarabic,  can  be  intermixed  with  many 
fiounuls  of  serOBity,  and  atiU  re  lam  their  sen- 
sible quality  of  inviacating  sedatives,  it  is  by 
no  means  more  dt^ult  to  conceive  this,  than 
ihst  moderate  doma  of  sulphuric  acid,  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  should  pass  copiously 
by  the  fkin  in  its  acid  state,  as  Dr  Cullen  al- 
lows it  to  do,  and  core  the  itch  \  or  that  the  mu- 
Hate  iff  soda^  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  glass,  ahoulil,  in  the  melimg  of 
thu  material,  itnpregnate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
gUtsshousef  be   id^ed  by  the  lungs  of   the 


workmen,  and  passing  with  the  matter  of  p«^ 
spiration  through  the  porei  of  the  skm,  oao 
more  concrete  m  crystals  on  their  forehead* 

As  sevrral  of  the  TBgetablc  oils  are  ulii*iii-^] 
from  narcotic  planta,  it  is  well  wurilt  ir 
though  a  different  question,  wheOirr,  v 
these^  there  is  a  combination  of  - 
the  narcotic  principle ;  as   snch 
many  cases  possess  a  high   .i  ^  ' 
rest.    The  oik  of  this  des. 
been  most  tried,  are   thost  l.,.^ 
seeds  of  the   lactnea  tirOJia^  and    thf 
Momniferum,'    and   both  these  kinds  ^ 
whde  they  make  pleasant  emulsions, 
by  manywTitera  to  communicate  a  isligii 
of  narcotic  [tower  at  the  same  tim 
tion,  however*  which  0r.  Cullen 
credit  to,  and  which  seems  to  be  ... ., 
repeated  trains  of  eipefitoents  in  Pr-N  = 
especially  by  those  of  the  society  of  j 

ture  in  1773,  with  respect  to  the  former.  Bai 
as  I  have  not  tried  them  su^ciently  to  #p»»k 
witli  decision  on  the  subject,  I  i^  "W 

out  the  hint,  that  it  may  be  fe  jt 

others,  and  extended  to  plants  not  vi-l  ^  i.^,ntaai 
for  this  purpose.  The  eeeds  of  both  pkulanff 
forth  oil  pf  eUy  freely  ;  those  of  the  poppf  Wl 
in  the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  ouncea  of  lit 
oil  to  every  two  pounds  of  the  seeds. 

In  hot  weather,  sultry  climates,  or  long  wy- 
agca,  where  rancidity  may  be  apptt-hf nd^,  tat 
best,  as  well  as  the  pleasant  est  of  all  the  v^|t^ 
table  oils^  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  co<omi» 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mvrrvM  or 
CU0C0L4TE.  It  is  of  a  brownish  huu  \%hri\  fii«t 
obtained,  but  may  be  v^hiiened  by  nbtuiH^tf  la 
hot  water,  and  still  more  so  by  an  nlkahiip  !»?, 
quicklime,  or  spirit  of  wme  It  will  krcp  for 
years  without  becoming  rancid,  and  ai4v  rwu 
he  left  for  a  month  in  a  copper  vessel  witliout 
undergoing  this  change. 

Of  the  vegetable  tDUcilages,  ihe  hf^^t  fi  Ur4 
for  keeping  is  that  obtained  from  the  Iceland 
moss.  If  mfused  in  water  before  it  is  botlidi 
it  will  lose  much  of  its  rough  bitterness  iid 
colouring  mateiiali  and  its  taste  will  hi?  pleitiat 
Its  viscidity  is  more  than  double  thivt  of  gtBk 
arable  ;  and  emuUions,  thus  formed,  haire  pttt 
kept  fourteen  weeks  withotjit  the  sbght«at  mailt 
of  patresceacH. 

SPECIES  IIL 

BEX  CONVULaiVA. 

HQOPINGCOUGH.    KINCOU^B. 

THB    cooBw   coTtTPLsivE    i?TD    serrocATfiri ; 

ACCOMPJiNtEO     WLTII    A    RflltJt'L     ItKtTSIIATtll 

HOOP ;   iicn  raaQOBNTLY  with    ToitiTt3fa ; 

CONTAOlOtta. 

Tut  Greeks  denominated  this  disi-yiaii 
thefiidts  (^jjpMiiv),  which  the  l-aiin^   tn 
tfd  literally  TuMMiferimLt  "  wild  vz 
cou^h,"  from  its  violence.     The  i 
tuasis,  by  which  H  has  often  been  . 
times,  is  of  doubtful  oriRin  and  ji 
I  have  hence  followed  ^!.  do  S 
exchan^vd  it  for  Tuasis  rcmr  ^'    i  t.  i; 
opithei  being  far  more  exmm^ 
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itie  Greek  writem.  Otir  own  name  of  Hooping-- 
coogh,  id  ei'identljr  deriTed  from  the  convulBtve 
eldntfour  whicli  accompanies  the  fit.  The  ni^me 
of  Ktn*coughj  by  which  it  is  distinguiahed  in 
liifl  north,  and  which  should  rather  ha  writteo 
Ktnd-fough^  k  derived  from  the  Saion  or  Gcf- 
tn&n  t«rm  Ktndt  *^*  &  child/*  aa  being  peculiarly 
commoD  to  ihii  age.  Thift  cotigh  ii  eoRiagtotiSf 
ttoagh  not  m  a  very  high  degree  ;  whence  StoU 
sod  other  wnters  have  fallen  inlo  the  error  of 
leaertingt  thM  it  us  not  so  at  aU.*  [^ven  La- 
ennec  (Op.  cil,,  p.  96)  deems  the  conta^iouA 
uiture  of  hoopiiig-ciough  not  »;iti«iWtori1y  proved, 
uid  regards  alternation  of  temperaiuro  quite  as 
Mich  ^  c&use  of  ih is  as  of  olher  cutarrhiO 

Hie  remote  cause  of  hooping-cough  ia  often  dif- 
icuU  to  trace.  Frequendy,  indeed,  like  common 
or  humid  cou^h,  it  aeem?(  to  proceed  from  cold^ 
from  some  imtabiLily  of  the  stomach  {AtlgenL 
0mUche  Bib^^f  Ivh.f  p.  A'M),  or  some  pecuUar 
^sction  of  the  lung*,— <*S/<i;/,  Fndc^.,  p.  S8&,) 
I  ha:ve  already  ol«erved,  th^t  the  dry  cough 
(ttUflifl  MUia)  has  occa&ionaUy  been  produced 
l>y  larF2  of  insects^  whose  mmule  eggs,  being 
ifthaled  vrtth  llie  air  of  tespi ration,  have  found 
ft  convenient  nidus  in  the  bronchial  vesseU ; 
and.  (uenee  Linntus^  who  at  one  period  of  his 
life  endeavoured  to  resolve  almost  all  diseases 
whftlC!irei:  into  a^n  snimalcular  or  ijiseet  angina 
lacught  that  the  hooping-cough  was  alto  pro- 
duced in  the  i^me  way  by  an  msect  of  a  pocu- 
liarlind. — {Amecn.  Acad,,  ¥ol.  v.,  p.  83, J  Thi» 
oipinioti  h&s  not  been  adopted  beyond  the  pre- 
QcU  of  the  Lmn^an  school.  But  we  tre, 
«rthelea9,  very  eotisiderably  in  the  dark  upon 
!  aubject ;  for  th^^re  are  numerotii  cases  of 
I  diaeaae  occurrsrtg  daily  in  which  it  originstea 
m  ft  source  that  eludes  our  research  ftlto-l 
ether.  It  is  most  common  (o  children,  though  I 
tum^timea  to  be  met  with  in  adults  ;  is  often 
epidenuc  ;  hut  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  more  than 
Ottce  in  a  man's  life.  And  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstance^ it  may  be  inferred  that  it  proceeds, 
in  most  m  stances,  from  a  miasm  q{  *  specific 
nature  and  peculiar  ijuaiity  i  which » like  thoie 
of  the  influenza  or  epidemic  catarrh,  and  the 
measly*  has  a  direct  detennination  lo  the  lung*; 
though  it  is  no!,  like  these  conta^gions,  essen- 
tially linked  with  fever. 

*I*he  e  sere  lion  is  at  first  small  in  quantity,  but 
altarward  more  copious,  though  always  viscid, 
Tbt  hoop,  or  sonorous  spaam,  is  often  accom- 
funbd  with  a  rejection  m  the  contents  of  the 
ftlOlnftch  tf  arid  the  whole  system,  during  ihe 


•  £it.  Med.,  part  ii.,  p.  184-    It  is  not  an  un- 
m  belkf,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Culien,  thai 
|*co»gh  IS  not  contagious  beyond  a  month 
reeks  ffom  its  commencement,  just  as  is 
!  with  some  other  contaifious  diaeaaes,  as 
gotionbtea,  though,  aa  Dr.  KlEiotiion 
1%  nobody  will  venture  to  fix  the  pe- 
)  commencement  of  its  inno.i[ioua  char- 
r.-^Lect,  Med.  Gaa.,  1832-33.  p.  IW. 
"'hen  Ihe  child  vomits,  it  is  generally  con- 
I  a  good  sign  :  if  there  be  no  vomititig,  the 
k  often  ftiund  in  be  very  severe.    Dr-  Greg- 

/  kww  I  Iwiv  who  never  hooped  io  the  disease, 

bat,  tmteod  of  doinpc  so.  alwiiya  fainied.    The  dis- 
}  pf  pvi  dcd  m  the  family,  and  she  had  as  vio- 


paroxTsnif  suffers  great  violence.  The  fn4;e  li 
turgid,  and  purple  from  miffuj^irm,  »ind  the  eye* 
bails  swollen  and  prominent,  Th*^  little  patieiilj 
with  A  forewarning  of  the  attack,  falls  on  his 
knees  at  the  Ume,  or  clings  closely  Io  any  thing 
near  him.  Yet  tlic  violence  is  inst^mtly  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  after  deeply  panting  for  breath,  he 
rettirns  with  as  much  eogernesis  as  ever  to  bis 
play,  or  other  pursuit ;  while  the  vomiting,  which 
IS  commonly  a  good  sign,  is  succneded  by  a  cra- 
ririg  for  frtsh  footl.  fin  the  words  of  Iw^ennec, 
a  colour  I  ess,  and  scarcely  frothy,  but  rouy 
phlegm,  ratlier  flows  than  is  rejected  from  tbf» 
mouthy  after  eaeh  pato:tysin,  while  the  patieni 
leans  forward  to  lavour  its  escape.  The  par- 
oxystfts  at  first  recur  several  tiiftes  etery  day, 
bein|  almost  always  most  severe  towards  the 
evcmng.  but  less  violent  in  the  night.  After 
a  ceriam  time,  they  return  only  in  the  morn^ 
ing  and  evening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease,  in  the  evening  only.  Eefore  it  termir 
nates  the  paroiysma  are  shorter,  lose  their  pecu- 
liar chtiracters,  and  are  attended  with  an  expec- 
toration more  decidedly  mucous,  Sotnetunea 
the  disease  degenerates  into  a  chronic  mucous 
caUrrh^  with  einaciatioii,  and  other  symptoms 
resembling  thoite  of  consumption.  In  the  in- 
terval of  the  paroJtvsms,  the  palieut  coughs  but 
little,  and  though  6ra.  Culien  and  Watt  repre- 
sent  some  alight  febrile  mdisposition  as  being 
mostly  observable  at  certain  periods  of  the  day, 
Laennec  states,  that  Ihe  patient  rarely  has  any 
fever^  except  in  the  t:ii6e  just  now  roentionei 
or  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  acTere  attack.*] 


lent  a  coueh  as  the  rest.— Elliotson^s  Lectures, 
Med.  Gal.  for  1932^,  p.  IM. 

*-  See  Liemvec  on  Di»ea»p»  of  the  Oh^t,  Ac^ 
transl  bf  Forbes,  p.  96,  r'    "  "^        !       '        :~ 
/LB  broncnitia  IS  nut  an  inlr^ 
hooping-cough,  especially 

forms  of  it,  febrile  Kympto^n^  lau^i  i-iCc.iL&iuiJiaily 
attend  the  disorder.  Dr.  C.  Johnson  di^itingut.shes 
four  states  of  h'>'--'^""C'h  :  J.  Simple  hwemg* 
cough.  3,  Ht'  .  complicated  with  bron- 

cbiiis,  or  pen,  3,  Complicated   with 

disordered  bowrh,  vr   tnisntile  remittent  ievnf 
4.  With  convulsions,  or  hydrocephalus.    The  l^t^ 
ter  ought,  perba|9^,  to  have  made  two  variL'tif«. 
We  see  theti  that  the  disease  is  liable  *o  be  com* 
bin<?d  with  infantile  remittPtit  fever,  as  well  as  the 
common  sympathetic  fever  of  mflammnUoii.     A 
great  number  of  the  long-prolracted  cn^t9  ar« 
complicated  with  remittent  fevi^r,  whirh   i^oii^r- 
times  begins  with  a  rifrour,  but  morv 
cofoea  on  so  gradually,  that  the  dattf 
menceinent  catmot  bo  fiicd.    "The  ;,..-,  .., 
of   couglung   become    more    frequent,   and   the 
br&attiing  ii  quickened  and  opprewpd  *  but  stUI 
it  may  be^  with  a  iitlle  carfn  fli  *  '     i  from 

the  attack  of  bronchial  infla  mm;.  -  i*ih' 

osc ope  aSbrds  us  use ft^l  thou gh  iv  >  ie nee. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  bronchJ.ii  uiliiLim nation 
are  absent.  The  frequency  and  force  yf  the  res* 
piration  are  increased ;  but  this  incieaM!  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  rile,  indicative  of  bronchjal 
inflammation ;  while  the  daily  remiMions,  the- 
loaded  tongue,  the  nature  of  the  alvine  dischareea, 
the  aspect  of  the  child,  constantly  pickmg  his 
note  and  lipa^  all  serve  to  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  dlsease.^^Cycl  Dp.  of  FracL  Med,, 
arS,  Hooi»tKO-coooH,  by  Dr.  C*  Johnson.— £o. 
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Tl)e  dis^iuie  l&sls  in^gitlarly  twm  three  week* 
I©  AB  many  months. 

[E*ch  fit  ii  composed  of  a  qwick  BUcceMion 
of  flonoroua  eoughst  with  scarcely  aay  percapti- 
hle  intervening  mspiTmiionsT  eirept  that,  iiom 
time  to  time,  the  expiration*  of  coughing  arc 
miMenly  inierfupted  by  *  very  deep,  se^min^ly 
C<Mivti]8i?(?,  and  tiotiV  inspiration,  accompanied 
b^  a  lengthened  hissing,  that   constitute*   the 
pathognomonic  »ign  of  tho  disease,     Laennec 
fepre*enta  the  peculiar  sonoron?!  inspiration  as 
seated  ezclnairely  in  tho  iarynx  and   trachea. 
He  also  considers  the  spasmodjc  character  of 
the  hooping-cough  aa  sufeciently  proved  by  cer* 
tain  phenomena,  which  occasionally  show  them- 
selves in  the  glottts,  Urjni^  and'  even  in  the 
pendulous  veil  of  the  palate.     The  extraordinary 
noises  made  by  certam  patients  in  breathings  or 
coughing,  he  imputes  to  a  spasmodic  or  volun- 
laty  conirftction  of  these  parts.     The  same,  he 
■ays,  is  true  of  the  pccuh&r  rounds  which  atteiid 
the  hooping-cough.     He  has  seen  patients  who 
crowed  like  a  cock,  or  barked  like  «  dog.     Dr. 
Bally  sent  him  a  patient  with  hooping-cough,  in 
whom  the  paroiysm*  were  accompanied  with  a 
cooing,  like   that  of  a  woodpigcon.     Laermec 
wtt*  convinced  by  observation,  and  the  aid  of 
the  stethoscope,  iJial  the  soutid  aroao  from   a 
ipumodic  contraction  of  the  ved  of  the  palate 
ftnd  aides  of  the  glottis.     The  opinion  was  fur« 
ther  confirmed,  by  the  suepensioti  of  the  sound 
by  an  accidental  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and 
its  fenewalj  in  a  le«s  degree,  on  the  iubsiclunce  of 
thelatler  complaint. — {Op.  cit.,  ed.  2,  p,  &6-dS.)] 
The  hooping-cough,  when  in  the  height  of 
its  career,  is  usually  accompanied  with  very  co- 
pious secretion  of  mucus,  a  free  discharge  of 
which  mitigates  the  general  symptoms.     From 
this  circiimstance  Dr.  Butter  concludes,  that  a 
morbid  iniiability  of  the  mucona  glands  is  the 
primarj  aSection,  to  which  the  spasms  are  only 
secondary*— (7 Vcflfw£  on  the  Kin-cough,  with  an 
Appendix,  ^.,  Svo.)     It  is  somewhat  singular, 
Ihat,  with  this  view  of  the  disease,  he  should  place 
its  ieati  not  in  the  larynx,  or  any  part  of  the 
trachea^  but  in  the  alimentaiy  canat     In  infants, 
it  is  mostly  alarming  from  Us  tendency  to  pro- 
duce convulsions,  suffocation,  apoplexy,  indain- 
matiou  of  the  bram,  ruptures,  and  incun'ation 
of  the  spine.     [The  younger  tlie  subject,  the 
mora  da;ngerous  the  disorder  generally  ;  and  the 
large  mapriy  of  those  who  die  from  its  attacks, 
«re  otiaerTed  to  be  under  two  years  of  age. 
Children  bom  of  phthisical,  asthmatic  parents, 
are  moat  likelv  to  sufTer  from  the  violence  of 
the  disease.     Yet  it  is  said  that  a  healthy  child 
under  six  months,  who  has  a  good  nurse,  will 
gel  through  the  disease  better  than  one  a  few 
roontlis  ofder,  who  has  been  recentjjt  weaned, 
or  in  whom  dentition  has  commenced.     The 
following  circumstances  are  al*o  ennmerated  by 
Dr.  C.  Jobnson,  as  justifying  a  favourable  prog- 
nosis ;  dentition  being  completed,  and  the  head, 
b«wels,  and  lungs  not  being  subject  lo  deter- 
minations or  irritations;  th«  season  of  the  year 
bting  mild  and  dry  ;  the  patient  not  aufferirtf ,  or 
not  having  recently  suffered  from  any  of  the  other 
diseases  of  chiMhood,  and  having  «  sound  healthy 


constitution ;  finally,  the  ta^&«aion«  hmtf  al 

long  intervals,  the  remisaioiis  coin   "  :  tis 

night,  during  whieh  the  fymplon  ^.11) 

most  severe,  well  spent.     In  adu...,  :  r- 

nosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  inlUr!         Ir 
adults^  it  excites  pneumoniiia  more  frr^jm  <v 
than  in  children ;  and,  in  pregnant  wonun^  bs 
often  led  to  abortion,     A  moist  skin,  wnrni  n- 
tremities,  open  bowels,  plentiful  'oa, 

and  free  vomiting,  are   favours  i«. 

Freqnent  hemorrhage  protracts  i  I  r  ,t4 

if  it  proceed  from  the  lunga,  a  :  vj) 

often  be  laid  for  phtbisia.     The  >  nf 

action  occasionally  excites  iodarr  '"a 

trachea.     Dr.    Marcus,    among  !#r 

o|.iinion8  that  dialing  ulshed  his  «  ■ 

hmiself  at  last  to  believe,  iltat 
tion  w^s  always  present  i  and  h.i  ra 

tlius  far,  he  next  undertook  to  tl  <iv 

ing-coueh  and  croup  are  one  aiid  ...        ...    ^ 

ease.     He  died,   indeed,  while  d^ctatmg  tb 
preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  fonr^er  *^^fyv 
which  he   hoped  would  establish  this  OfkiiiMa 
Dr.  Dawson  has  (since  revived  a  part  of  ihii 
hypoiiiesis,  by  conceiting  that  hoopiag-cgu^ 
is  a  specitic  indammation,  seaieed  in  thv  flMCis^ 
or  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  spreading  «of» 
or  less  widely,  according  to  the  degreit  t»fa* 
violence  :  but  he  does  not  identify  it  with  aovfi* 
—{Noiialoguai  Pmchct  cf  Pht/fic,  8vo.,  iWt] 
[Dr.  Watt  inculcated  the  opinion,  tHat  hm- 
ing'cough  is  essentially  ao  mllann.  nr 

mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchj  :<- 

ment  agrees  with  Laennec's  d^^xnyviJM  ,  4uJt 
if  correct,  the  complaint  should  property  be  »»• 
garded,  with  Laennec,  as  a  spoeiea  of  eataoi 
and  classed   accordingly.     The  dianast^  ivhm 
fatali  generally  becomes  so  frotn  scvmn  lam- 
chitJB.     In  several  instances,  m  which  the  stilt 
of  the  lungs  w«is  ascertained  by  dissectiot)  ailsi 
death,  the  tnost  remarkable  appearances  vrrr 
an  m flamed  condition  of  the  trachfa  ajid  bttli^ 
chia?,  particularly  of  tljr  latter,  and  mi 
complete    obstruction  (ji    the  bronchial 
gee  with  a  ^cfons  or  mucous  0uid,  iivter 
with  flakes  of  aemipurulent  matter —-(T    _ 
m  ChiTKough,  dec,  p,  133,  8vo.,  181 3->    TiMts 
effects  may  be  supposed  to  be  om1 
quencc  of  the  violent  cough  i  but 
has  remarked,  the  opinion,  delrv«;i, ..,  ....  ,.„ 

of  the  complaint  by  Dr.  Watt^  is  an* ply 
firmed  by  the  early  sympttnns,  ami  the 
tion*  of  the  stethoscope.*] 


*  Note  in  tranal.  of  LaeTinec  on  DisoasM  t 
Chest,  &c.,  p  99,  ed.  2.  In  the  greater  oil 
of  cases  where  children  die,  says  Dr.  £llid, 
there  is  a  violent  brotichitis,  soinetiriicNt  comb 
with  an  extensive  inflammation  of  the  subsi 
of  the  lungs.  But  he  adds,  t!-*  -  -  nrig  < 
dien  who  have  died  of  thii^  j   ao 

times  find  very  little  the  mai  r  fm 

and  death  may  have  ariaen  from  s^*u\ 
tor  the  disease  haa  a  great  tendeii' 
hydrocephalus  and  conrulsioni^      \ 
celijs  inflame,  and  the  lunga  i 
hepntiiedH  tlie  silvery  ratilh  m 

atethoscepe,  and  th.-  ' ^ 

and  rough  throue'' 
Univ.^Sse  MeJ.  i  ■       , 


Oiif.  r— Sp«,  a] 
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In  «  few  rare  intymcei,  hooping-coufh  as- 
met  a  periodic  cbsr^ter,  and  im  then  aare  to 
come  pecuUarlj  intrac table.  Dr.  Perceval, 
I  bis  Cotfunenta  oa  the  Nosology,  ba»  favoured 
me  with  a  Rogakr  case  of  &»  kind,  which 
OCQUited  dattj  at  a  certam  hoitr,  attended  with 
a  tteinor  af  th?  whole  bod}r '  the  ht  terininating 
by  i  ahrtek,  rather  than  a  hoop.  The  complaint 
wm«  ohalijmte  for  several  month**  and  returned 
at  the  Bftine  »oaioii  foi  two  jears.  It  yielded 
to  TM>  tned-icuie^  and  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
»m(»  Biorhid  condition  of  tne  liver. 

(Notwithstandkie  the  contrary  «tateiiieiiti 
oOmetLBies  made,  Dr.  C.  Jobnaoti  believes  that 
ihe  hooping-cough  rarety,  if  erer,  affects  the 
le  ijidivjdual  twice  \  and  that  it  is  seldom 
with  in  adults^  of  which,  however,  inatao- 
on  record,] 

6tij  m  bying  down  bia  own  mode  of 
f  indulges  m  an  ingenious,  and  I  beheve 
coiTf^ct  hypothesis,  and  dtvulee  the  disease  into 
Iwo  itagt^s.  The  £ra£  eonsists  of  that  part  of 
'  ormg  which  he  supposes  the  contagion  to  W 
enl  and  operative,  which  possibly  may  in- 
e  the  first  three  weeks  ;  the  second  embra- 
\  the  refaaittdet  of  iu  dura  Lion.  Throughout 
!  fonner  stage,  our  attention  should  be  directed 
to  T^bajtever  will  moderate  the  influence  of  the 
eoncagioui  stimulus, retard  tho  return  of  the  con- 
vnlaive  paroxysms,  and  nutigato  their  violence. 
[If  the  patient  can  be  made  to  drink  by  small 
asd  repeated  portions  during  the  paroiyam,  its 
a«v«ti^  and  duration,  according  to  Laennec 
(Op.  eit.,  p.  08),  will  be  diminished ;  perhaps 
&0M  the  efibrt  of  deglutition  facilitating  deeper 
kspiraiions,  by  counteracting  the  spasmfi  of  the 
lilOndtie.]  Bleeding,  in  severe  cases,  will  usu- 
ally be  foond  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it 
should  be  avoided  under  other  circumstances  -, 
and  it  will  generally  bo  found  better  to  employ 
hliatera  as  a  substiituLe.  The  most  efibctual 
reftiedy  is  emi^tics  ;  whose  action  tends  equally 
to  interrupt  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to 
keep  the  longs  unloaded,  by  producing  a  deter- 
nunation  towards  the  surface.  [Laennec  roc- 
ommends  them  to  be  repeated  every  day,  or 
every  second  day,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight ; 
and  prfifers  Lartanzed  antimony  to  ipecacuanha, 
oa  account  of  the  great  inequahty  of  power  in  the 
latter,  and  the  solubility  of  the  former  allowing 
]|  to  be  more  easily  adiiunistered  m  doses  pro- 
portioned to  the  cjugency  of  the  case.]  The 
tbod  niust  be  light,  and  costiveoesa  carefully 
prevented  ;  but  do  beiwit  t«ema  to  be  deriv^ 
om  purgingt* 


ogcr  is  m  proportion  to  the  affection  of  the  hfiJid, 
f  bronchitis,  and  the  ppripneumonis.— Eo. 
A  better  founded  division  of  boopmg-cough  ii 
inflammatory  and  merely  spasmodic  forms. 
I  ahoald  be  a  cousta&t  oppression  of  the 
f ,  with  spasmodic  attacks,  and  a  violent 
£  CLmea,  an  tccebfated  on  I  ae,  and  a  soao- 
atoofl,  and  crepltous  rattle^  there  is  inflam- 
jf  the  bronchi®,  or  the  sabstance  of  the 
.  Here^  us  Dr.  ELbotaon  properly  remarks, 

yoo  might  give  all  the  antispaamodica,  all  the  nar- 
«:«.  and  ftti  the  medicines  that  a»  aupposod  to 
!  a  dirsct  ir;i1oence  over  spasm,  and  jret  do  no 
U  thn  pationt  be   old  «fKntgii«  he  ntiist  hfi 


In  Ihii  minner^  upon  Dr.  Collen'a  mode  of 

treatment^  we  are  to  guide  the  pal  i  h 

that  part  of  Ihe  disease  which  wt'  i  ;> 

to  be  kept  up  by  the  stimtilus  of  coi... ;,-.....  :« 
Urn  latter  partt  or  second  stage,  in  which  a.  mor* 
bid  habit  alone  is,  in  all  probability,  the  uritative 
power,  a  different  coorto  is  demanded.  For  we 
have  now  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  oppose 
the  spaaEOodic  habit  by  an  antispaamodio  pro- 
ceaa ;  and  hence  differi^nt  inbes  of  medicines 
have  been  resorted  Lot  v^hich  may  be  arranged 
under  the  three  divisions — of  sKnATtvas,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  o0'  the  morbid  irntabihty  of 
the  affei:ted  muscles  ;  STmuLANts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  or  general  revulsion  ;  and  topics, 
for  that  of  both  local  and  general  reinvigoration. 

The  aedativea  chiefly  recommended,  have 
been  opttim,  hyoscyamos,  belladonna^  conium, 
musk,  and  the  bydrocyaoiQ  acid. 

Though  opium  baa  the  atilhonty  of  many  dis- 
tinguished praeationera  {Hufihnd,  N.  Annden^ 

1788  ;  Ruling,  BeohachtHng  dtr  Stttt  Northntm^, 
p.  107),  it  has  often  been  found  of  no  svail,  even 
where  it  has  been  given  in  l^ge  and  frequent 
doses ;  and^  still  more  generally,  it  has  been 
productive  of  greater  miscfeief  than  good-  The 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the 
best  preparations  of  opium  which  can  bo  om> 
ployed  in  this  disorder.  The  conjum  has  ao> 
quired  a  far  higher  degree  of  public  lavour,  for 
which  it  is  much  indebted  to  the  writrngs  of  Xh. 
Butter,  who  repiresenta  it  as  having  the  double 
virtue  of  retarding  ih^  returns  of  the  connjlsive 
paroiyiims,  and  ofmitig^ting  their  violence  i  and 
Ott  this  account,  he  preftcribed  it  through  every 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  however  complicated 
with  other  aflections.  He  employeil  it,  more- 
over, in  every  fonn^  whether  of  powder,  extract, 
plaster,  or  cataplasm ;  but,  for  internal  use,  he 
gave  the  powder,  allotting  a  grain  a  day  to  in- 
fants under  sii  montba,  aiui  ten  graina  to  adults, 
with  a  padtud  increase  as  they  perfevered. 
[After  emetica,  Laennec  also  fiieaenbea  navcol- 
ics  in  small  doses,  and  considers  th«  extract 
and  powder  of  belladonna  as  the  beat  medietas 
of  this  class.  The  dose  is  from  Ho  t  of  a  grain. 
Its  elBcacy  m  lessening  the  severity  of  the  cough, 
and  short enmg  the  durotion  of  the  disease,  he 
conceives,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  leasoU" 
ingthe  necessity  of  respiration,  andconsequeiiLly 
the  dyspncea ;  obviating  the  ipasm  of  the  bron- 
chial ;  diminiaiung  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
vascular  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
and  lessening  the  augmented  secretion,] 


bled  occasionally  m  the  arm  i  leeches  should  be 
apphed  to  the  cheat,  and  mercory  and  emetics 
eihibited.  *'  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this 
in^ammation  is  soch  as  will  ^ield  to  the  appUcatmn 
of  a  few  leeches  and  the  exhibitiou  of  emetics ;  but 
it  is  of  great  use  likewise  to  clear  out  the  bowels 
by  calomel,  provided  the  inflammatioti  is  severe, 
and  to  ?ive  it  steadily  in  small  and  repeated  doses." 
-<MedL  Ga3,,  loc  cit.)  Dr  EUlotsoti  is  atso  tn 
advocate  for  the  wirta  bath,  and  lor  not  letting; 
children  with  this  disease  overload  the  stomach, 
or  move  or  run  about  a  great  deal  *  cifcumstancet 
always  aggravatiug  the  cough,  zm  Ihe  bronchitja, 
if  any  degree  of  it  be  present,— Ed* 
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PNEUMATICA. 


[Cu.  U. 


Mufrk  hiks  been  tried  both  abrond  and  at 
honie,  from  e^ix  graim  to  haif  a  drftchm  at  a 
tiine  ,  but  ita  cffecU  are  bo  various,  and,  id- 
deed,  contradictoiy  in  different  individuala,  as 
10  prevent  <:anlidencc  in  its  use. 

Tilt?  pruflsic  or  hydrocytnic  acid  has  unqoeo- 
I  ion  ably  subdued  t^e  spaaroodic  irriution^  and 
eonsequeruly  relieved  the  cough,  m  a  variety 
of  in^taiieee.  Jt  is  here,  indited ,  and  in  ner- 
vous cough,  that  it  aceins  to  act  vt^ith  most  ad^ 

VErfiplm  dc  I* Ac.  FrusHquet  Ac,  par  N.  Ma- 
^mdic,  £?.  M.^  Fartt,  I8iy  )  1  have  known 
It  ifucceed  when  there  was  the  utmost  de* 
gree  of  danger  from  general  convulaiona  i 
ttie  dose  for  a  child  of  Four  years  old  being 
from  a  drop  to  a  drop  and  a  lialf*  or  oven  two 
drops  of  Scheele'a  preparation  of  the  acid, 
every  four  hoarsT  tUl  &  decided  impreasiou  ia 
produced.* 

The  stimulant  plan,  if  it  h?ive  tiot  been  m4>re 
guceesaful  than  the  sedative,  has  at  least  been 
aa  powerfully  supported.  Its  intention  I  have 
already  stated  to  be  that  of  taking  off  the  pro- 
pensity to  spasmodic  action  in  the  trachea ,  by 
eiciting  a  general  or  remote  local  revulaion. 
And  the  medicines  Chiefly  employed  for  this 
purposCi  hsTe  been  cantharidest  ammonia, 
ether,  camphire,  the  herb  Pans,  and  rhus 
Vemit. 

[Laennec  has  aeldom  found  bliatera  of  irtueh 
use  :  instefid  of  them»  Autenrieth  has  proposed 
the  appbcation  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  to  the 
chosti  a  plan,  from  which  more  benefit  has 
sometimes  resulted  than  from  blisters] 

When  blisters  were  formerly  employed  with 
great  freed  urn  in  the  hoopmg-cough,  it  waa 
thought  to  be  ascertained,  that  they  always 
answered  best  when  they  imtated  the  bladder 
and  occasioned  strangury.  And,  on  ttua  ac* 
COttnt»  iotiie  practitioners  have  endeavoured  to 
pnoduce  the  latter  effect  without  the  pain  of  the 
former,  and  have  for  thia  purpose  employed 
caQLharidea  in  tincture,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  minims  to  a  dose. — (F&rlet^  loc.  cit.) 
Dr.  Barton  of  York  first  joined  it  with  bark  and 
the  compoifbd  tincture  of  camphire,  a  practice 
afterward  adopted  by  Dr.  I^ttsora,  Hufeland, 
and  othera.  But  whether  given  alone  or  in 
combination,  I  have  nevor  found  any  decided 
benefit  from  its  uae. 

Where  the  intention  h  to  divert  the  tendency 
to  convulsive  action  by  local  repellents,  it  is  far 
better  to  employ  them  externally,  and  particu- 
larly on  Uie  chest,  and  down  the  chain  of  the 
spine.  The  most  common  stimulants  for  this 
purpose  are  camphire,  ammonia,  ether,  and  the 
eaaential  oils  of  arnher  and  turpentine,  which,  in 
diiferent  combLnations,  have  been  long  usedi  and 
Mill  preserve  Ihcir  reputation. 

J  have  reason  to  believe  that  embrocitions 
of  this  kmd  have  often  proved  highly  beneficial ; 
find  it  is  not  difBcuk  to  account  for  luch  an  ef« 

*  If  I  ho  child  be  youngj  Dr.  Ellintson  recom- 
menda  one  minim  to  be  put  in  an  mmee  or  two  of 
almond  eenubion,  oii>e  teaspoonful  of  whieh^  he 
Mp,  will  be  the  proper  dose,  three  or  four  times 


hti  I  since  the  eemeal  and  dorv  I  am***  «» 
so  generally  distributed  over  tlieiittt«clp 
cheat,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  seafiu! 
some  of  them,  as  the  accessory  n^--^ - 
lis,  form  an  integral  part  of  the  p.'  d 

assist  in  giving  rise  lo  the  cardiac  ^    ^         jic 

pl#»lUB.* 

Many  stimulants  have  also  been  oecasiofli% 
employed  internally  for  the  purpose  of  pn*- 
ducLng  ar)  ejicitemcnt  generally,  and  ihus  <rf 
acting  as  universal  revellents  ;  as  eamphiif, 
ammonia,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  cthan. 
These  have  often  been  found  useful,  and,  Mbrrc 
narcotics  are  given,  they  rather  usiat  than  o^ 
pose  their  gooil  effect. 

[Dr.  Andrews  {Glasgow  Medt  Jmtrn.^  vol,  i . 
p.  178)  prescribed  the  tincture  of  lobelia  mflilat 
with  striking  success.  He  says  that  tber«  u 
no  other  mrdicme  that  so  « fl!r:ctuaNy  fre*a  Itir 
bronchial  vessels  of  their  viscid  ate r* boa.  jll 
is  emetic  and  antispsmodic.  I'he  dove  p^ 
cmHy  given  by  him  waa  thirty  or  forty  mTWim. 
every  twenty  minutes] 

The  rhuJi  ptrntx  comes  also  strongly  rf«««i- 
mendcd  by  many  foreign  writers  of-'  rd 

character,    as    a  stimulant   and  c 

of  considerable  power,  and  highly  i.^.  mj  ki  **** 
hooping-cough.  Dr,  Frcsnoii  to  whom  mv  an 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  Jl< 
employed  its  leaves  in  the  form  of  mn  «stt«l 
Of  this  he  dissolved  four  graina  in  four  «m^ 
of  sirup,  and  gave  a  table-spoohfnl  every  ihw* 
hours  to  a  child. 

[By  Dr.  Millar,  a  high  opixuori  wm  cnlc^ 
tained  of  asafi^tida,  as  a  remedy  for  hoOfttaf* 
cough,  aa  well  as  aathma.] 

Af^er  all,  if  no  bronchitis  eiista,  perhipi  iJw 
best  antispasmodics  are  tonie  medicinr*.  And  s 
tonic  regimen.  Dr.  Cullen  tru«t«  almost  fi* 
clusively  to  the  cinchona:  "  I  conaidcr/'  ofi 
he,  "  the  use  of  this  medicine  as  the  most  cc^ 
tain  mean^  of  cunnj|  the  disease  in  its  Aecvid 
stage;  and  when  there  has  been  hi  tie  r«flt 
present,  and  «  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bail 
Ivss  been  given,  it  has  seldom  failed  of  toOO 
putting  an  end  to  the  diseased* 

The  best  and  moat  convenient  fortn  of  iSbt 
bark  for  children  14  the  sulphate  of  qurnine.  f!l 
is  observed  by  L^aennec,  that,  when  the  oarot* 
ysms  of  hooping-cough  as^me  a  period jc^I  type. 
ciitchona,  and  the  aolphate  of  qucnjne,  ^  ai 
efficacious  aa  in  cases  of  agoe]  When  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  disagrees,  as  it  will  some- 
times do,  I  hare  employed  the  mineral  tomes, 
as  the  oiyde  of  stinc,  from  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day  «  or  Uic  nittata 
of  silver,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eiji^hth  part  o! 
a  grain,  rojireated  tn  the  same  manner. 

[Dr  Klhotson  conaidero  the  preporatint..  *.( 
iron  as  the  best  tonics  which  can  be  I'l: 


*  The  inhalation  of  tar  fnmefl,  porn'f  \  .  ci: 
ommendad,  is  only  allowable  when  rii  iiMimima- 
lion  is  present/ — See  EMiatson,  Merl  G:iz.,  lS2.,^-3, 
p.  190— Ep. 

t  This  m*?flicin<*  ts  highly  re<'ommAnd<»*!  br  T»t 
Tliatcher  also,     See   Am.   3f    '        '^  erf 

Ptiysie,  Boston,  8vo.,  p.  2tl»  * 

Veg.Hflt.Mad.of  the  U.  Stale  I> 
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ift  rwses  of  hoopmg'^oiigti,  wheie  no  occasion 
I  '  i.Tgisiic  Ireatinent  fiii»U,     The  buI- 

[  ]'  ••*'>  convciiientlv  mwe^  to  children  in 

u..- .  . . .  .  ^^L  thp  carboniite  bTendcd  witU  trencle. ) 
Ai  All  Emponant  part  ctf  our  coi)jc  plan,  may 
be  inrntioned  change  of  air,  ind  eBpecially 
wlt«re  lUe  dilfereiiee  of  t«mperaj|ientt  or  e.vctt 
lABipeniture,  cun  be  rendered  f  ery  considera- 
~^^  I  ffom  a  bw  lo  m  bigh  atmoephere,  or  from 
pfror  of  ft  eoanCry  to  the  eoacoiLBt ;  but 
huigft  »0  far  u  my  own  experience  ci- 
Khls  pvov«d  mme  certninly  and  rajndly 
*iL,  ihtn  any  othor  pretrriptiun  whaicyor  i 
tod  particularly  v^here  il  has  neter  bet^n  made 
UJi#  of  before,  and  hence  iatfoduceii  a  new 
acikm  into  the  ay  item.* 


•  Tbf  diveraity  of  vicwi  preaented  in  tbo  toxl 
eonroTning  Ihc  natiire  and  traatmeHt  of  hoopin|- 
emiijh.  wscms  ro  demand  a  word  from  the  Amon- 
L  in  <  djlor.      It  ia  a  truth    pRiufully  f&niiliftr  lo 
'.IV    obijcrver,  that,   m  oar  cotintn-,  death  by 
ri.  ..►^  111 jj  cough  i»  not  imcoinmon.    'the  diseaiif? 
may  fourly  be  confideredl  ai»  ariimg  if  am  a  specific 
CftU*e  ■  of  n  cQntagmi]9charttcicr,'«ttii  aa  affiscim; 
of  ail  advanced  age  as  well  oa  infanta  a  few 
old,    ^*I  bnfe  aeen  the  diaordet/' Kays  Dr 
„  ^    sometlmea  occuTTing  in  chdiJ  ren  of  some 
etghl  months  of  age,  and  but  recently  il 
Ikta!  toan  adult  tn  hia  a2d  year ;  nor  doe« 
always  enjoy  an  immunity   from  a 
attack/'    From  tlie  circofoslancc^i  which 
pany  iu  i^  niay  be  deomed  occasionally  of  a 
ipuniodic  character,  without  Lndammation  i  but 
IqiiipM  eases,  it  ntuai  be  classed  stricrly  tttncugihe 
tica  ;  it  involves  the  glott  is,  and  the  mucotis 
of  the  broaciu*  it  primarily  affected  with 
Lion.  The  eharacteiiatica  of  apaam  which 
dly  marks  it,  la  dotibttosa  attendant  upon 
liar  e«at  of  the  inflanunatjon ;  and  lhi« 
is  iUustratad  alio  by  the   ])htnomena 
croup  often  exhibits     A  practia.1  writer 
L€nce.  Pf .  Eberle,  in  speAkinf  of  the  pa- 
of  hoopixig-cough.  remarks,  "  It  appeara 
timt  hooping-cough  ia  essenlially  a  apaa- 
or  nervous  affection,  the  proximate  cauae 
;h  consists  principally  m  a  peculiar  irrita* 
the  eiii^hth  pair,  or   the  pneumogastric 
—^Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229>.) 
inion  ha*  beeu  advanceil  by  aererat  Ger- 
ritem;   post -mortem  nx^minallona,  how- 
bodies  dead  by  hooping  rough »  often  pre* 
loua  and  opposite  condi lions,  and  some 
wiiirh  have  no  connexion  with  the  dia- 
.  rr,  Dcsruelleat  maintains  tb At  it 
•  h  in  its  progreaa  becomes  com- 
•  iiral  irritsiLioti  and  congeaiion ; 
eucciiUaUc  irrllation  aaaumea  an  inter- 
fonn,  and  ia  thft  primary  organic  eauae  of 
ivulsive  cough  \vb:  ^     i.^^.. .......--:;  thedia- 

He  therefore  pro*  ihodis- 

r  by  the    term,  Uv,  -(North 

Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vof  ii.,  p.  156)   In- 

iUth  aa  there  ts  a  predominant  tendency  in  this 

iiplaint  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  hydro- 

'na,  thia  name  ia  not  without  it4  practical 

ivantageai.    If  hooping-coufti  be  neglected,  or 

"y  treated,  without  reference  lo  it*  acute  char- 

Ti  it  terininatei  ao  Irequently  ni  hydrocepba* 

that  the  pbyaician  cannot  be  too  mindfol  of 

reaiilt,    **  Hooping-cough,"  sara  m\- 

;TLjialied   American  writer,  "lite  ca- 

f  lui.'d  ilaelf  into  two  alagfv :  the  firat  f^ 

[iflaoimatoiyf  to  be  treated  by  bloodletting. 

amall  doMi  of  aotifitociy,  abatmenc^.  anid 

I.-S 


ibr. 


[Tb^  o^racl  of  comitu>n  daflodil  (aarciMana 
paoadii-narciiaai),  and  Iho  infuaion  of  ita  ptalsi 
were  propoiedp  a  few  yeara  ago^  as  &  sp#*ciftc 
against  thia  disease.  Laennec,  who  trsifd  th« 
ojttraci,  found  it,  however,  much  leae  ellicDcioiia 
than  belladonna.  The  dose  ii  half  a  gram,  a 
grain,  or  two  grains,  every  two,  four,  oi  aix 
hours,  according  to  the  patient's  atrength*  Itt 
mode  of  action  is  impcriWtly  known.*] 

GENUS  U. 

LARYNGISMUS. 

LARYNGIC  SUFFOCATfON, 

ac?(Ba    or    SFASXonic    aorrotTiTtOM    itt    tbm 

t^k^tnX^     COHMXWCINO     iOPOKHLY,    Atttt    KX* 

t,4XtN0»  oa  INT  tun  I  TTi  pro  ;  cotoH  Tiooni.E> 
«0Mc;  acANT¥  t^iactuROK  of  viscit*  «tft>ira, 
Theke  is  a  disease  that  often  attacks  the 
laryn^t  and  espefrjaJly  of  inf^^nta  and  children, 
which  has  ao  near  a  resemblance  to  croup,  a» 
to  be  very  generally  confounded  with  Jt|  and 
which  in  hence  commonly  known  by  t|\e  name 
of  tpojtmadic  ctmip;  hut  which,  notwiihstand* 
ing  the  fesemblanco  of  many  of  its  symptoma, 
is  oasentiDllj  diflerent  from  it,  and  ought  to  b« 
arranged  in  a  ditferent  place.  It  ii  for  ihia 
purpose  the  present  ^nua  has  been  formed > 
and  the  present  name  mvented,  with  a  termina- 
tion that  sufficiently  disiiiVj^uiishes  it  from  laryn* 
gitis,  or  infiamm^4wn  of  tfie  larynx,  yet  a  Itrr' 
mi  nation  that  Las  the  a  and  ion  of  the  bent  m«d* 
ical  writers  in  every  age.— {See  PreUm.  Dui. 
fo  iht  Author* M  Syxtem  nf  Notology.)  Thr 
dialinctive    characters    of   bmnchlemmhiSi  or 


the  usual  meana  constituting  the  antiphfogiatie 
treatment.  The  i^ond  or  passive  stage,  hke  the 
ehrotiic  state  of  catarrh,  is  frcijiiently  of  long  du- 
ration, and  continued  by  the  sensibility  i>r  the 
lun^  attendant  upon  wcakiicfis.  Exerc?i&$r\  rhnngn 
of  air » s  limub ,  in  tne  form  of  food  and  ni '  ^  -  >  ^  -  ^  f  i  *> 
external  a|vpl]eatioa  of  various  embrr>.  < 

the  occaaional  use  of  vitriolic  emetiL 
BplntioQt  or  the  fanbionable  antipertussi^j  art*  iiciw 
mdicsted.  J  haive  also  oftentimes  gifen  the  coov 
bination  of  the  tincture  of  bark  and  cantharldea,  as 
recommended  by  Dr^  Lettsom,  with  the  bett  at 
fecta/'— //of&eJk*  ffcdyi,  tfoL  ii,,  p.'HSQ,  After 
suitsblo  depletory  means  liAve  been  adopted,  cof<^ 
resptitiding  to  the  activity  of  iho  disease,  emettet 
are  among  our  most  valuable  ff*medie*  Ipecaey- 
anha  is  often  eiTic^iPnt,  am]  k*  art^ 

cte:  in  litis  fttute  of  ihediii  Pian^ 

CIS  advocates  a  frfie  use  i'  JielScs^ 

particularly  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  :*  tbey  have 
the  advantage,"  ho  aays,  **  of  not  addini?  to  the 

debility  of  the  Eunerer,  and  relieve  pf ' 

effloioiitly  by  ejpcling  the  overloaded  i 
the  bronchial  vessels,  nm:!  by  hurmon  i  -■ 
turbcd  and  oppressi  ■! 
may  control  tlio  w 

safely mt^ify  its  couu.  -^. .    :..   ^  ..   u 

spasmodic,  can  have  but  iittie  mnuence  m  cutUng 
•hort  its  duration — D 

•  When  hf!v  ua  complicated  with  in- 

fantile  remit  U  ending  on  eoof  ligation, 

or  on  deran^L  ^^  ahdomiiBal  aecratiooi, 

pufKAtives  and  Jilsi^rati¥«a  ate  called  for;  fipe*> 
cially.  in  the  former  case,  calomel,  tbubarb)  mi 
scaimmony ;  and  in  the  latter,  rhybarb  and  tu* 
booatA  ofaoda,  or  the  hydrarg.  cnm^cretlf  of 
Dovat%  powder,  fnUawod  by  caaior-oil.— £ep. 
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CT<Ktp,  tte.  inflannnatton  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hrvne  of  thp  tmehea  arrdi  bronE^iid  vessels,  aitid 
the  aeerc'tion  of  a  peculiaT  concrete  and  mem- 
bt&rie^Iike  material  tliat  line«  the  tracheal 
lubes,  and  threatens  Buflbcation  by  ob^lrueting 
tlkem  In  the  disease  belbre  us,  we  haTe  neitlier 
iiiflammation  nor  membrane-lihe  aecretion  ; 
vMh  the  lense  of  aiiflbeation  is  produced,  not 
by  obstnictjort,  but  by  spaara.  Th**  only  known 
fpeciea  belonging  to  this  genua  is  the  following 


SPECIES. 

LAKYNGISMUS  STRIDULUS. 

STRWULOUS   CONSTRICTION  OF 

THE  LARYNX. 

comiKNCijro  nsuALLT   IN   THK  j^ight;  ^otce 

IHRILL        ANTJ        CBOJ^WIKG  ;        C0UNTBN4NCR 


FLUSHED        AlfO       ftWOLLKN   ; 

rrsi7043LE  row  pre^th:. 


DiaTisasiKQ 


Tma  ipecies  forms  tho  spasmodic  asthma  of 
Millari  Pan-T  and  various  olher  writets.  Yet  it 
m  not  atrictly  an  asthma,  thmigh  (t  makes  an 
tpproach  to  it ;  and  the  name  under  which  it 
baa  been  thus  described^  shows  sniBciently  that 
the  present  is  the  proper  place  for  its  reception. 
In  wthma,  the  eonslrlcttofi  begins  in  the  cheat, 
Knd  chiefly  ejerts  itaelf  there,  though  the 
qmsm  may  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tracbea.  in  spasmodic  laryngismus  the  con- 
■iriction  commences  in  the  laiyni,  and  ia 
chiefly  confined  to  that  organ^  thoogh  it  m«y 
extend  to  the  chest.  In  tho  former^  the  respi- 
ration is  wheeiy,  but  the  voice  is  not  atridu- 
I0UB  ;  in  the  latter,  the  voice  is  atridulous^  but 
the  respiration  ia  rarely  wheezy,  or  seldom  so 
in  an  equal  degree  ;  evidently  showing  a  differ- 
ence in  the  a^at  of  the  two  diseases.  And 
hence  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  separute  it 
from  aglhma,  and  arrange  it  under  a  different 
bead. 

As  already  observed,  the  genera)  symptoms 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  croup,  "  Tne  in* 
eonvenience/'  observes  Dr.  Parr,  *'  is  the 
greater,  smce,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
•ympioms,  remedies  hav**  been  celebrated  as 
■uccesflful  in  croup  which  Yfcro  never  used  in 
the  diiease  ;  and  the  less  eipciienced  practi- 
tioner, trusting  to  them,  has  felt  the  aevereat 
diaappoinimeni/' 

The  suddenness  with  which  this  complaint 

eommences  its  attack,  forms  another  mark  of 

distinction  betweeci  itself  and  eroup,  almost  as 

'  pithognomonic  as  the  absence  of  inflaminatlon, 

and  the  peculiar  secretion  in  the  latter.    There 

ma  instances,  indeed,  in  which  genuine  croup 

ban   also  commenced   abruptly ^  but  these  aje 

tery  tare  ;  for  it   has   usually  the  prectirsive 

'  tymptoms  of  a  slight  cough  and  hoarseness  for 

I  i  dayi  and  sometimes  two  days^  as  tbotJgh  the 

patient  were   labouring  under  a  catarrh.     In 

eroupf  aliOf  the  inflammation,  when  it  has  once 

lakoti  eSectf  becomes  a  permanent  cause  of  ex* 

)^H«ment,   and    the   aijKiety   and   struggle    for 

'  bifiath  eoatinue,  with  littUi  if  any  abatemctiii 

IQI  lh0  Mmmumn  m  tubJued.    In  the  di»* 

IM  bffdfs  lai,  the  tpaata  aiiddenly  fubsidei  m 


a  abort  lime,  though  tl  may  perhapi  ftilttra  in 
an  houn  or  half  an  hour,  or  even  a  Usw  ininiu«« ; 
and,  in  the  mterval,^  the  patient  enjoys  pethct 
ease,  though  the  voice  is  rendered  hoarac  fnm 
the  previous  straining.  Ctoop  ia«  nctoreof^r,  n 
ezclustve  disease  of  children  \  stridutoua 
of  the  larynx  is  aometimea  fonrul 
Those  who  have  been  diasatisHed  with  ihn 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  have,  however,  itm\ 
of  it  under  the  name  of  tpasmodic  croups  lut 
merely  because  they  have  not  known  how  flit 
to  distinguish  it  \  (or  almost  every  one  wbo 
has  thua  noticed  it,  has  acknowledged  that  »l  m 
a  different  disease,  and  denmnds  a  diflvraot 
plan  of  core. 

The  exciting  cauaes  are  not  always  dear, 
cold  and  teething  are  the  most  conwjion.  It 
appears  most  frequently  in  rekied  and  imtiblf 
habits^  where,  in  truth,  we  shouy  eooneail  «^ 
pect  a  display  oi  spasmodic  action  *^'  »*"tv 
la  mostly  some  degree  of  cough,  ^^  « 

secretion  of  a  snmll  portion  of  'i  v 
and  a  croaking  voice,  there  is  indet 
son  for  supposing  aome  degree  ot  i<M  .li  uui 
tion  ;  and  it  is  on  Ibis  aeeount  that  I  havt*  pt^ 
ferred  entering  Ihe  disease  here,  to  an  arttjj^ 
menl  of  it  under  the  fourth  class,  connisting  <4 
diseases  that  are  purely  and  idiopathicallv  Il«^ 
V ous.  It  is  possible,  fa 0  we  ver,  that  some  01  tbov 
symptoms  may  be  the  teaiUt  of  the  «p«im«^ 
struggle  itself. 

An  active  plan  of  treatment  is  impenooi^ 
demanded.     Yet  an  anttmonial  emetic  ^<?n<*ntlv 
effects  u  cure  as  soon  as  it  begin 
if  employed  early:  but  the  diapbo:iF  .! 

cicitea  ahould  be  maintained  for  r 
by  keeping  the  child  in  bed,  and 
diluents ;  which  will  be  the  most  et)< .  < 

of  preventing  a  return  of  the  apaam.  Thr  1  n^^  ri» 
should  also  be  eicited  by  a  purgative  of  ciIhtc'I 
And  if  the  emetic  do  not  prove  tuflii  uf 

stricture  should  be  renewedj  laudiv  t| 

be  eihibitcd  according  to  the  a^e  oi  .n..  t-j...  (0, 
aod  a  blister  be  applied  lo  lie  throat.  But 
bleeding,  whidi  is  indispensable  in  croup,  ah&u)^ 
here  be  avoided,  as  it  will  only  add  to  Jie  imta-^ 
bility.  .  Those  who  regard  thia  affection  at  la 
asthma,  have  strongly  recommended  ihi*  t^iid 
tintispasmodics,  as  a^afo^hda,  both  by  the  mool^ 
and  miections  ;  but  I  have  not  found  ibsm  Mt* 
cessfuL 

Generally  speakinjr,  aAer  the  action  of  ik 
emetic,  the  child  falls  into  a  deep  and  qbIcI 
sleep,  and  awakes  with  few  remains  of  the  ceo* 
plaint.  Yet,  if  the  spasm  be  not  attacked  al 
once,  suffocation  may  soon  follow,  Thoae  wha 
have  once  laboured  under  it,  are  lutiri^  sutcep 
tible  of  it  than  before ;  and  the  younger  biancbra 
of  some  families  seem  much  more  prodifpoaad 
to  it  than  those  of  others. 

This  disease  has  been  noticed  by  M.  Bn*t«l^ 
neau  of  Touts,  and  do«eribed  under  the 
of  angina.  Btndula.     It  waa  mistaken  oecaiton^ 
ally   for  a  peculiar  form   of  angina   malii 
which  was  then  prevading  aa  a  contagious 
ease,  and  in  which  the  local  tnflammaiMin, 
stead  of  producing  uleerntions,  ihrt^w  olT 
branous  or  croopy  oifohatioixt,  and  waa 
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\m\h  ft  eroupy  iutTofintMn.  But^  in  Ibe 
be^ra  ii«t  ihero  wa*  tiit  «weUiug  of  the 
l]f«a|i]iatw  gluub  ai  the  oiiglA  of  thfi  jftwa  ;  the 
fomlM  and  TfiLum  jpabu  were  fr«e  from  redness 
r  ti]merai!£iQ[i,  aud  no  pam  waa  complained  of 
I  ibe  region  of  (Jie  Urynx.  Wbde  the  attend- 
'\M  were  atM>ut  to  appljr  leechei,  and  exhibit 
etneiM?,  the  little  patient  fell  into  a  rofreab- 
[  al^ep  ;  a.  g^nUo  ingistur^  app^i^^ared  on  tho 
■kUl^  tbecoughi  bccoxiie  looser  and  litile  trQubb- 
iOfiie ;  luul  ueit  mommg  the  complaint  wa» 
mothing  snore  than  a  common  cold,  which  re- 
paired iio  further  medical  aid.  M,  Brctonnc&u 
tig»nb  ihia  affection  aa  only  a  aimple  iEdeina* 
louia  ttimdaclion  (une  ainnple  tumefaction  ffide* 
ate  use)  of  the  mucoue  folda  in  the  ?« nine  lea 
the!  Jarfni. — (Z)fj  Injt.  tpicidet  dii.  Tistu 
i<kc,     Par  P.  BretgnQcaut  Paris.  1826.) 


GENUS  IlL 
DYSPNCEA.* 

ANHELATION 

rt»MAN«IfT    OIPrtCPLTY  OF    laBATIiJNO  ;    WjTH 
A  laXSE  or    WEIGHT  iS   THS    CHiST^ 

THimE  has  been  no  small  perplexity  felt  by 
~     *  fitta  in  arrajiging  the  rarioua  disea«e« 
are  chiefly  characterized  by  irksomis  or 
iful  hreaihing.    The  lang»»  like  the  eloin- 
kintain  a  close  coiiDexion  with  most  of 
etiona  of  the  body,  and  the  organa  which 
ujlttQtal  to  them  ;  wlule  the  complainta 
respirition  timt  originAle  m  the^  cheat. 
In  vo  TrequeQllv  into  each^iher,  ai  to  require 
i  utoiost  nicety  tn  drawing  the  Hue  between 
P^g^t  to  he  regarded  as  fenera  and  what 
lea.     There  are  three  thoracic  diaorders 
I  peculiarly  obnoxjous  to  tbia  remark  ;  I 
Uhoae  which  among  recent  writers  have 
^e«cr^b<;d  under  the  namea  of  dvipncea, 
»QMi,  and  aathma.     Celai;a,  followLng  the 
nbyaieiani,  regard*  them  aa  only  modifica- 
the  aajne  malady,  merely  during  from 
her  in  degree. 

ch/*  ^p  be  (Medictimt  lib.  W.,  1^.,  S), 
Fconsiata  in  difficulty  of  breathmg.    When  Ibjs 


^apn^a  is  generally  only  a  :f)'mploni  of  dia- 
'Jt  ifi  correctly  obwrveJ  by  Or.  WtUiama|. 
I  ibe  elemenU  or  principal  part*  concerned 
ttifl  ftjnciion  of  respiration  are  three,  namely, 
f!  blood,  ibe  respiratory  machmCf  and  the  ait}  the 
kusea  of  djyapnasa  way  arise  from  changes  in  any 
T  tbes«>^  lience^  in  the  consiileratioa  of  thia  aub- 
|e  dividea  it^  lat,  into  derangementa  which 
with  ibe  reapiratory  movementa  j  Sdly^ 
(n^nta  which  obstruct  the  paaeag«  of  air 
J  from  the  pulmonary  cclb ;  3dly,  deranKe- 
|*lh  the  pulmonaiy  tissue,  obstructrng  tne 
f  iba  air  on  the  blood.  Dr.  Williams  con- 
)  muscular  act  of  inspiratioii  la  eoi* 
KiaatEon  anting  from  the  preeence  of 
Fin  the  lungti.  The  views  adopted  in 
ng  passage  jibould  never  be  forgotten  in 
etltgatton  of  dyspiicea  and  asthma.  "  Aa 
Duliar  condition  of  the  bloodt  wJucb  is  called 
intnrM,  m  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sanaation 
r  d)Kpiire&,  so  the  blood  being  tif  ^^  may  use  the 
tcprpsitianj  more  t>€fwm  thait  uanal,  may  give  rise 
'  Ihe  feelmg  of  dyspnosi,  without  any  demnge- 
S2 


difBetjhy  ia  modeni^  aiid  uoaoffocaiivci  tt  u 
called  dyipm^ ;  when  it  is  more  vehemeoi, 
ao  that  the  breathing  is  tonorous  and  wheezing, 
it  conatitutet  aethmn  ^  and  when  it  can  odTv 
lake  pbce  in  tm,  erect  poaitiont  ii  la  denomma^ 
ted  orthopn(£a<  The  &rat  is  uaualiy  a  chronic 
a^ection,  the  latter  two  acute /^  Galeni  on  ihe 
contnLry^  treaU  of  these  disease*  aa  distinct 
guofira^  and  discuaaeu  them  in  remote  positions, 

The  aanxe  div*iraity  of  view  has  occurri'd  m 
modern  tiiueii^  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Oree 
have  ledticed  the  three  divisions  of  Celaiis  to 
two,  and  have  used  the  tenn  ^stUHa  as  a 
genenc  name  under  which  to  arrange  th*'m. 
These  two  divmoiis  are  ooJiTI^■nu>  astwj*ji»  and 
CON  TO  LSI  VK,  OT  FKHTODio  aftTHKA  (inquify  tmo 
Dttordired  Rmiration,  6Lh  edit.,  p.  231) ;  th« 
former  bemg  the  ovefkiba  of  the  Greek  wrt- 
ters  and  of  Celsu^f  and  the  latter  uniting  tbeir 
i^sTHHA  and  oaTHOFNtEA*  I  call  these  diviamoa 
rather  than  apeciea,  because  Dr.  Biee  makes 
foui  Btibdi visions  of  the  latter,  derived  from  thair 
py Imposed  causes,  and  assigns  the  name  of  spo'- 
ciea  to  them  when  thus  eubdirided :  thoughi  if 
aalhma  be  employed  generic  ally,  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  con^iietent  with  the  rulei  of  clisiii- 
Bcation  to  ttamc  t^ie  primary  ramificationa  ape* 
etna ;  and  the  secondai^,  «iib-specios  or  varietiea 

Almost  all  the  continental  writers  make  each 
aifeeiion  a  separate  gentis«  as  dooa  Macbridv 
ainong  those  of  onr  own  country.  Oullen  makes 
a  genus  of  dyapMrSf  aa  weU  aa  of  astbmii»  but 
merges  orthopwea  tn  the  former  j  Dr.  Farr  and 
Dr.  lOUDg  toko  as  Itltlo  notice  of  orthopodca, 
and,,  with  Celsua,  reduce  dysprj^Ea  and  asthma 
to  the  rank  of  species,  under  a  genus  which  they 
denominate  annelatio  or  pneusis,  which  are  i 
Latin  and  a  Greek  aynonyme  ;  the  former  Oif 
which  is  applied  by  Sauvs^ea  to  an  entire  order. 

Yet  Dr.  Cull  en  himself  in  hJa  First  Lines,  is 
untruo  to  his  No*olo|ry  ;  for  having  in  hia  earlier 
work  arranged  and  defined  dyspnoea  as  a  distinQt 
genns,  in  his  later  he  expresses  doubts  whether 
under  almost  every  modification,  it  ia  to  be  re- 
ganled  otherwise  than  aa  a  vicarious  or  aymp- 
lomatic  aibction.  On  which  account,  probablyp 
Dr.  Crichlon,  Ihoi:^  for  the  most  part  teiy 


m@nt  of  the  respiratory  apparatua.  Of  this  nattir* 
is  the  dyapna&a  arising  from  violent  exercise,  whicll 
ceases  as  wmti  as  the  flow  of  vonoua  blood  to 
the  lungs  bMomea  moderated  by  rsit.  Whether 
other  processes,  foch  aa  ineraaaed  wcrettoni,  iht 
digestion  of  blood,  4^.,  be  capalib  of  producing 
the  like  effect,  that  is,  of  so  changing  the  blGocL 
that  although  the  respiration  ba  healthy,  thii  duid 
ia  aricruihzcd  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  pro  vent 
the  feeling  of  dyspncea,  ia  u  nee  ruin :  but  the  steth^ 
OBco|>e  teaches  us,  that  the  function  of  respira- 
tion ia  more  active  in  some  individuals  than  m 
others,  and  that  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
same  individtiaiat  different  times,*'  Dr.  WiUiama 
then  adverts  lo  individuals  wb<»c  lungs  are  detec- 
tive from  diaeaM^  and  who  experience  d^spncea 
after  taking  food,  though  not  usually  sutlerera  from 
thia  complaint  at  other  times.  ''  It  is/'  says  hft, 
**  tbiougb  the  blood  rather  than  in  any  other  way» 
that  diibsaaea  of  the  hesrt  sometimea  give  rtsa  to 
dyapnosa ;  any  impediment  to  thepulmonaiy  arcm^ 
lation  causing  imperfection  itithe  orygetiatmf  pi^ 
*'— Cycl,  of  Pract,  Med.,  art.  DTapuca*,— E^ 
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•efUpulouk  ii)  Kitoptihg  Dr.  CuIIeo*t  tuiw^  has 
btfUflli^d  dyipQtsft  a*  ^cU  jis  orlbapmcBa  from  his 
eiitalogu^,  and  has  mily  reialned  ovthnia  of  the 
whole  tliree.  Dr.  Wilson  Plkilip  freeniA  to  make 
hitUi  distinction  in  the  use  of  tke  terms  asthma 
and  dyspncea^  for  hii  habitual  aathma  and  asth- 
mniic  dytptvoea  are  lynonymonB  for  ihe  same 
d;9tase^  and  run  parallel  with  the  preiept  genus. 
^{On  Indigtttttm,  <Stc,,  p,  377,  384,  4th  edit., 
»vo.,  Lond.,  IBM,} 

There  iB^  Tie  vert  hele»B,  a  diitinctiTe  characteri 
whieh,  if  iteadily  adhered  to,  may  easily  aettle 
the  question,  anil  designate  the  proper  place  to 
which  each  rpspcc lively  belongs.  The  difficulty 
of  breathing  U  sometimes  permanent  -  and  soaie- 
ttmea  reetirrent,  with  considerable  tntervals  of 
perfect  case  ;  and,  wheri?  it  ia  pcrmanentt  it  is 
oc€(taionally  distiitguiab^  by  sudden  and  irregu- 
lar eisi^erbations.  Theit  ehanicters  aj-e  clear» 
and  caniioi  well  ba  miaiaVen ;  and  it  ja  upon 
these  pathofnomonii:  mftrka  that  the  arrange- 
ment we  are  now  about  to  pursue  haa  been 
founded  Dyapnosa  diilinfubhns  the  cases  of 
permanent  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  asthma,  thos^ 
of  ihe  recurrent  -,  and  orthopncea,  the  cuaes  of 
permanent  diflkidty  of  breathmg  with  irregular 
ejtacert»atiotia.  The  first  two^  therefore,  farm 
dialinct  genera  ;  the  last  is  iieceaaarily  a  peeu- 
Itftr  speciea  of  dyspncba,  hnking  it  very  cfoMly 
with  asthma. 

Thus  bounded  and  distinguished,  dyspnoea, 
aa  a  gonua,  oiora  ua  the  two  folio winf  apeciea  ; 
L  Dytpruea  Chronica,       Short  Breath. 
9     '  Exacerbans.  Exacerbating  Anhela- 

tion. 

SPECIES  I 

DYSPNCEA  CHRONICA 

SHORT  BREATH. 

TBS  ill Afnmo  ojf rFoiiiLr  SMotT  amd  U^aty  ; 

itorrLY  ACt-OHPAiriso  with  a  couoh. 
Tst  causes  of  this  complaint  exist  in  the 
«hett  locally,  or  m  the  habit  or  constitution 
generally  :  they  are  inbred,  or  the  result  of  ac^ 
etdant  -  and  hence  the  diaeaae  eiJilbita  the  fol- 
io wtng  varietieiB : 

m  Or|raaiica,  From  organic  deformity, 

Drgamc  dyspnoea,  oppresfion,    or    acci- 

dental injury  ^ 
ff  Extranea.  From  calcareoua  or  other 

Extraneous  dyapoiDa.      apicidar  materiab,  la- 
hated   while  working 
on  atones  or  metals. 
f  Vaporoii.  Prom   the   misehiovous 

•    M«phi^  dyipiUM,  action  of  metaUie  or 

other    poisonous    ex- 
halations, 
IFfa^gmalica,  From   a   phlegmatic    or 

Fhl^matic  dyspniva,      cachectic  habit. 
t  PtnfDodinosa.  Accompanied   with    Op* 

Corpulent  dyeptMBa,        preasive  fatnesa. 
Purime«s. 

When  the  chest  labours  under  an  ana^mc 
OBFORMiTr^  or  oppresaioji,  or  tho  effecta  of  in 
accidental  injury,  its  carity  is  contracted,  and 
il«  moiVve  powdra  art  lauaUj  eisfeebledt  or  cur- 
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tailed  in  their  aeiioti,     Thia  it  by  hn  th«  mm 
froquenl  variety  under  which  the  diawMa  i 
its  appearance      In  some   ioataoee«»  ifae 

have  been  found  peculiarly  amall  (< 
Ohitre&t  Amxt.  Fathd^}  and  ahi-iFeiled 
net.  SepiUhr.^  lib.  i.,  aecL  i„  oha.  46^  la  pet- 
sons  who  have  died  of  ihi^  complaint.  (!.«<»• 
nee  sa^s,  that  they  dimniish  in  stxe  ooly  Iruai 
the  effects  of  external  pressune,  or  in 
quenco  of  the  growth  of  accidental  prodi 
within  their  substance*  which  msy  be  i 
ered  as  exerting  a  prossure  from  wiitiiii  oib> 
wards.  This  opinion  he  illustratcia  by  «  rete^ 
ence  to  what  happeni  in  casei  of  empycroa  and 
tubercles.— (O/i  IHttaMeM  0/  the  Chemt,  p  147, 
3d  edit.)]     The  lunga  areaomeuiu  "    -U 

bard,  and  cartilafinoua  in  the  dopl. 
pleura  which  surrounds  them.^-(^^<  r 

Comment.  Peiropol.^  iii.*  p.   39^)  -* 

been  adhesion  between  the  fotda  >  :  i- 

branc ;  or  adhesion ,  sometime* 
{Schiiehtert  Dtis,  dt  Qtwificitiem^ 
urtUh  Lift.  1726),  between  1^  ■ 
ribs,  sufficient  to  |iiy  a  foumJ 
of  breathing.  The  lungs  lL.,t 
loaded  w^ith  hydatids,  which  bav 
their  elasticity  \^  and  sometimes  l: 
edea  have  been  thrown  op  by  coujjhing  i  Ephtm^ 
Nat.  Cttr.,  deo,  ii.,  arm,  1.,  obi  SO)  ;  and  •tiB 
more  frequently  the  lungs  have  been  tndmwtad 
by  scirrhous,  or  oppressed  with  steatomatMli 
of  oiher  inmoura. 

In  Bonet  and  other  wTitera,  we  have  al*o  ei- 
ample  B  of  internal  oppression,  and  a  dimiiiuttos 
of  cavity,  producoMy  an  exceaaive  ma^nittidv 
in  the  substance  of  the  hinga,  offering  a  sort  of 
parabysma  of  this  organ,  ao  as  to  leave  liull 
room,  and  allow  little  elasticity  for  thetr  prdplf 
play  t  And  still  more  goncraUy  the  opprr>«JW 
cause  Uea  without,  and  the  capacity  of  thr 
chest  ia  diminished  by  rickets^  or  a  »oAnft«s  ol 
the  bones  (parcstia  /cniii),  or  some  arcidtfrttil 
injury,  by  which  the  ribs  or  stemoin  havf<  }t»t 
their  proper  form,  and  are  become  tocunrala4 
and  without  a  power  of  elevation. 

In  all  these  caaes  tho  healing  art  can  do  it^ 
tie.     It  may,  perhaps,  occastonaUy  p«lh«te  tcflt 
of  the  distress  to  which  the  patient  ia  irrevoei* 
bly  doomed,  hut  it  catmot  go  further,     Periki 
trunnuiliity  of  body  and  mind,  gentle  e^i^rciif^ 
a  tight  diet,  with  a  total   absiineiu'-o  frotii  lla(ft> 
lent  vcgetnbks  and  femirnird   ^nors,  ar4  ■» 
undeviating  habit   of  regular  hours,  campn«4W 
perhaps,  the  whole  thai  can  hn   reeommcndfd 
by  the  phytic ian,  or  attempted  bv  i^'*-   -^.-..-nf 
[Where  dyspn<Ea  depends  mv  ih< 
hydatids,  or,  aa  Laennec  t^nns  1 
locysts  in  the  lun^  common  salt  appcikr 
deserving  of  trill  ii  a  moana  of  curflH     r  ■.     , 
which  food  in  salt  meadows  Ktt  eiempt  irom 


lih.  u.,  sect,   i.,  oba^  3IL 
lun*  nn  this  ai&t^jcct,  bf 


•  Bonet    ^ 
AJm,  vftluu 
Liennec,  ji 

f  Sopulc,  hk  a.,  S4CI,  J ,  otia  ST.  S«.  Ruyadk, 
obs.  ID,  21.  Ejdi.  Nat.  Cur.,  dec  U  mn,  L,  obt. 
6.  Id.,  dec.  ii.,  ann.  v  ,  oba.  175 ;  and  Ldu^tut#c  ot 
Diseases  of  the  Cheat,  chap.  00  Hypertrophy  d 
the  Lungs,  p.  liG,  *id  odU. 
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k«  rot  Had  atiggw*.  which  *ra  ^ctoionmi  by 
he  development  of  two  specif;^  of  vesicular 
Tit  m  the  abdominaL  Tiscera  and  brain.  If 
a  reinovaJ  to  such  meadows  gpneraUy 
I  Ihem^  Salt  water  b^th^  have  appeated 
imjfic  (Op.  cit.j  p.  377)  to  benefit  patmnta 
Rkt**d  with  analogoius  eompl^nta.  it  ia  not 
K!fs»amr7f  he  tayt,  th&t  the  hydatida  ihould  be 
tjielled,  to  effect  a  cure  :  it  t offices  if  they 
f  depTiTpd  of  their  vitality,  after  which  their 
quMl  is  absorbed,  the  cyn  shrinks  into  a  imall 
ppa»i,  andf  upon  cutting  into  the  tumouTs, 
mid  the  hydatids  quite  flattened,  and  lOfne- 
nes  »trali^ed  with  layers  of  albucninoua  and 
liable  nuitterj 

Sawyers  and  hewere  of  freestone  or   other 

fyamU    masses ;    gtas»^eittteri,    ehina-m&nufiic- 

Itirers  (See    Hojftingg  on^Irifi,  of  thf  Muctms 

Memkmtie  of  the  Lungs,  p.   273),   lapidaties, 

and  workera  upon  metals,  are  often  aubjecl  to 

%spmN,  from  Wing  thf;  lunos  loaoed  witr 

viNi  PDLVKRijLi?iT    i»AaTicn.Ei,  dotached  from 

the  miitprialF  on  which  they  are  employed,  and 

llDalmg  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them, 

these  may   be  a^lded^   niillera,   starch- 

I  horti  and   pearU workers,  needle ^  edge- 

/■Tid  gun-barrel  gtind^jt  i  and»  for  a  like 

Bison,  weavers,  wool-carder*,  and  feather-drea- 

»rs.     This  affection  is  so  nearly  similar  to  the 

riety  $  of  dry  tough,  on  which  we  have  treated 

jlready,  that  it  is  only  neccssaiy  to  refer  the 

tiader  to  the    remarks  there  lajd  down.     The 

auae  and  mode  of  treatment  are  the  aame  \ 

I  the  symptoms   chiefly  differ  from  a  differ- 

ncc  of  constitution      AiVTiere   the   lungs  are 

euliarly  inuable,   a  Iroubleeome  cough  will 

siue  frcim  the    ^rst^  before  any   conaiderable 

baiitily  of  buoyant  particles  con  hare  entered 

feto  the  bronchiBf ;  but,   where   there   is  little 

-iubihty,  no  cough  demanding  particular  atteti- 

[  has  shown  itself  for  years  ;  and  the  Eungs, 

i  t  babit  o(  exposure  to  the  same^  in  flue  nee, 

i  b«tiaye4   no  unessiness,  till   they  have 

daally  been  tran^ormed  into  almoit  a  mine 

r  quany  of  the  material  worked  upon.— {/fee- 

ttif  Miladia  del  ArtitunSf  torn,  ii.)     Vanous 

iiA(HvftiiceB  have  been  devised  for  straining  ojff 

*     '  pariiclet  from  the  air  inhaled^  and 

duetng  a  preventiTe.     Dr.  Job  as  tone, 

,  Oi  propeied  a  imitale  of  damp  crape  for 

this  purpose  ;    Dr.  Gosie,  a  ^'^i^  *  ''^^  ^ 

B'Arcct  an  apparatus  which  he  calls  a  foumeau 

"^Vappe!  i  but,  for  workers  in  steel  or  iron,  one 

'"  the  most  ingenious  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  raag- 

U  that  concentrates  the  metallic  spicul*,  and 

MA  prevents  them  from  floating  loose  in  the 

'  «d   air.     It  IS  an  invention  of  Mr.  Abra- 

I  of  Sheffield,  and  has  jt^stly  met  with  the 

Ntion  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 

nt  of  Am. 

[The  doctrine  of  djseties  of  the  longs  being 
^viccd  hy  the  inhalation  of  dust^  and  other 
|atrsneou«  particlet,  was  considered  by  Laen- 
ier  to  be  destitute  of  fettndatton.  The  dast, 
ie  ol>s**rTeis,  is  quite  dis^imikr  from  the  creta- 
|irotii  rorinijition  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
ngt.  ^tich  productions  he  correetty  regarded 
i  m&  r«ati}l  of  perverted  secretion,  and  he  had 


never  mel  with  them,  except  in  dilated  branchet 
of  the  hronchae,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  old  tuheiw 
culoas  eicavaiionsj  cured  by  the  formation  of  a 
fistula,  or  cartilsgitious  cicatrix.  The  prodiie- 
tion  of  eretiiceoua  matter,  he  iaya,  frMjUiently 
succeeds  that  of  tubercles. 

Dr.  Forbes  coincide*  with  Laeonec  feapeel- 
ing  the  secretion  of  the  chalky  matter  \  bm  dif- 
fers from  bjm  in  beltewing,  with  the  author  of 
this  wori,  that  the  habitual  inhalation  of  duet 
of  various  kmda  ia  a  frequent  source  of  bron- 
chial mflammatioo  among  vanous  kinds  of  arti- 
sans, and  more  e^wciaUy,  in  this  country, 
needle-grinders,  leather-dresimvt  and  minera 
An  immenae  proportion  of  the  minera  in  Corn- 
wall, he  says,  are  destroyed  by  chronic  bronchia 
tis,  one  cause  of  which  is  the  inhalation  of  duat.J 

Exposure  to  th«  VAPOua  <ir  viKaaAL  acida, 
or  of  metallic  or  other  mischievous  eihaUtioiu, 
is  also  frequently  foand  to  produce  a  pcnmanent 
dli^cuUy  of  breathing.  This  affection  is  pecu- 
liarly common  to  those  wretched  beings  who 
are  condemned  by  the  laws  of  their  country  to 
work  in  metallic  mines  as  an  expiation  of  cnmee 
proved  against  them  ;  a  melancholy  and  inter- 
esting  pi  dure  of  whom  ia  given  by  Diodorua 
Siculua,  in  his  description  of  the  mines  of  Ara- 
bia and  Ethiopia.  The  air-ceils  of  the  lungs 
are  often  found  consttinged  to  half  their  proper 
capacity ;  whilst,  in  many  minet,  the  viponra 
are  so  im table  aa  to  excite  a  perpetual  cough 
They  are  loaded,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  mine,  with  oxydes,  sulphurets,  or  commi* 
nuted  remilinc  particles  of  lead,  copper,  anti- 
mony, silver,  arsenic.  Metallurgists  and  the 
labourers  m  chymical  laboratories  are  often  se- 
vere sufferers  from  a  like  caute.  Gold-rehners 
become  dyspnEBtic  from  inhaling  the  vapour  of 
aqoafortie»  El^uller  gives  an  account  of  his 
having  been  aenously  mjured  in  his  breathing 
while  carefully  superintending  an  antimoniaJ 
p reparation, ^iiftim ma 2 1 ni,  de  Morbuv  Arlifi- 
ritm. — Ephem^  Vratui)  And  Heurtuus  saw 
the  longi  of  a  printer,  so  char^ged  by  inhaliag 
an  ntmMphere  impregnated  with  lead»  ai  to  re- 
semble a  ihriveUed  apple. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  must  be  rega- 
Uicd  by  the  variety  of  the  eau»e  ;  but,  peihape, 
in  all  cases,  a  free  inhalation  of  oxygen  gaa  wdl 
be  serviceable.  An  inhalation  of  moderately 
stimulant  vapours,  aa  of  an  infusion  of  laven- 
der, marjoram,  andj  indeed,  most  of  the  verti- 
celiate  plants,  or  of  dduted  wine-vine^r,  has 
also  proved  frequently  of  use  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  a  current  of  the  electric  fluid  passed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine  to  fche  diaphragm.  Anatmoaphere 
impregnated  with  tar  heated  over  an  ail  or  spirit 
lamp,  has  also  in  mftny  instances  been  found 
easentiallj  to  invigorate  the  retpiratoiy  powen  ; 
and  to  these,  where  there  ia  much  eongh,  sho-uld 
he  added  expecioraiiis  and  the  warmer  demu^ 
cents.  After  pursuing  this  plan  for  some  weeka, 
pure  air  and  the  aerated  mmerai  waters,  where 
the  case  is  not  inveterate^  will  add  a  ln?>ilthy 
de/^ree  of  tone,  and  restore  the  fetpiratory  or* 
gans  to  their  natural  action.  Galvanism  has 
al?<^  iircaaioualty  produced  considerable,  and, 
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In  some  iDsUncea,  permanent  relteC  ailer  a  few 
•pplicaticin*  ;  ibe  opposite  wirct  being  i^ppli^d^ 
the  one  to  the  aap&  of  the  neck,  and  the  other 
W  the  lower  part  of  the  epigASlrk  region^  and 
eaeh  Axed  upon  a  thin  plate  of  metal  wetted 
with  water,  ax  reeommended  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Phiho,— (Op.  cil,»  p.  379  > 

We  ioioetimes  find  a  pertnanent  di^cultj  of 
breiidiitig  in   persODa   iabourmg  under   ci^jlt 

TOPFOR  OK    flt.UfaOlBliNKSft  OF  VASCLTLAEt  A.CTlO?f. 

The  pulae  ia  slow  &nd  unresifiLinj^ ;  the  muBclejs 
tre  soon  fatigpaed ;  the  mind  has  Utile  energy ; 
the  face  is  p&lM  ;  the  ikin  cold  and  £oft :  the 
mine  scanty ,  and  the  e^lremitiea  osdetnntous, 
vrilbqnt  any  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  dropsy 
in  the  chest,  or  at  Least  any  sensible  flu«;luation 
io  the  ihorai.  It  is  the  d^spnaa  ^u0td.  of 
GuUen,  and  the  dysfnaa  pdiuitostt  of  Sauv3gf;j». 
Whatever  hai  a  tendency  to  depruas  tlie  living 
poweTj  and  particularly  in  flaccid  and  atonic 
habits,  will  readily  Lay  a  foundation  for  thbi  ^a-^ 
riety  of  dyspnsa ;  and  hence  it  is  a  frequent 
result  of  catching  cold  in  the  feel,  and,  still 
more  freqnenilyt  of  atipproaaed  perspiration. 
It  aUo  occajtonnlly  follows  chrome  catarrha^ 
and  pneumonilm. 

A  tonic  and  genily  stimulajit  plan^  consisting 
of  the  warm  gums,  camphire,  and  other  ter(^l>tn- 
thinateSt  the  winner  bitterSftho  oxydesof  ^anc 
and  iroht  the  compound  sqtiiU  pilLii,  the  warm- 
batJi,  moderate  ciercise,  and  a  generous  diet, 
will  be  the  most  succeasfuL  mode  of  iteatmeut ; 
oecntion&IIy  micrposing  antimonial  emetics; 
which  will  relieve  the  lunga  far  more  effectually 
than  thoHe  of  ipecacuanha,  aa  operating  longer 
on  Ute  moving  powert  of  Ihe  chest.  Of  the 
lerebinthinate  tnbe,  the  best,  perhaps,  ia  the 
baLsain  of  copayva,  given  m  doses  of  a  drachm 
or  a  drachm  and  a  half  three  or  four  times  a  diiy, 
Notbiof  succeeds  so  well  m  restoring  the  secre- 
tion of  mucod  where  it  has  ceased  or  become 
deficient  ;  or  in  producing  a  healthy  discharge 
where  Its  nature  has  been  changed  by  morbid 
action  :  on  which  account,  this  medicine  may 
ahnosi  be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  morbid  secre- 
tions of  mucous  meuibrsrie**  whether  of  the 
lungs,  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  urethra ;  as 
il  has  often  proved  highly  serviceable  in  croup. 
The  chief  dilEculty  la  in  devising  a  conTenient 
form  for  ita  exhibition,  since  it  iocaetimet  ei* 
citea  nausea. 

The  variety  of  least  moment,  perhaps,  to  the 
dyapltiBtk  patient,  is  that  which  proceeds  from, 
m  is  iccompartied  with,  a  short,  stunted  flguTe, 
and  considerable  corpulence,  or,  at  least,  OBsa- 
iTif  OP  THS  CH£ST.  We  seo  petsotiB  of  this 
description,  significantity  described  by  the  coUo- 
quial  term  pitrxy,  pant,  and  perspire,  and  grow 
&tigued,  day  after  duy^  upon  very  Lrttle  eicr- 
oise,  and  yet  press  on  without  any  aorlons  in- 
con  vemence  to  a  late  period  of  life  ;  or,  if  Ihey 
sink  suddenly  and  sooner,  Ihcy  yield  rather  Io 
ipopleiy  as  a  result  of  thsb  gfineral  habit,  tUJiH 
Io  tbe  idiopathic  affection  bolore  ua.  [Accord- 
ing to  Laennec,  this  c^a  is  in  a  great  measure 
nerroot,  and  is  to  be  attribnlod  to  the  great  ex- 
pdndiltire  of  nervous  in^uence,  required  iu 
l&#Ta  a  mass  ao  disproportioned  to  the  ordinary 


powera  of  motion.— (Op,  cit..  p,  i04.)]  A^ 
stinence  from  spinU,  winet,  imd  fermmtadker* 
erages,  a  rneager  allowance  of  antmhl  l!bsd«  a 
soluble  state  of  the  bowflls^  and  exercji«,  ratbif 
persevering  than  violent,  will  form  lb«  Icfl 
plan  for  the  present  ease,  and  the  be*|  gvaei 
against  threatened  mischief.  Bbedinf  bo^ 
ten  been  tried^  but  it  a^ord*  cmlf  tanpefVy 
rehef.  Sanvages  gives  us  the  mstarr  of  a 
female,  who  for  two  years  had  been  ao  or  auf- 
focated,  that  it  had  oJ^en  been  judged  muceiaBii; 
to  bleed  her  three  times  a  day  at  lea»t«  and  ihf 
had  undergone  not  fewer  than  two  thoanad 
venesections,  when  she  applied  to  him.  Sbr 
was  plunged  into  a  warm  bath»  the  bath  wai 
frequently  repeated,  and  fnction  at  the  same 
time  made  use  of»  no  as  to  eirite  violent  prr- 
spiration  :  by  thiE>  means  she  was  convaleseaDt 
in  ten  days. 

DysptAoea  has  also  sometimea  been  prodoeeii 
by  causes  somewhat  more  smgular,  as  comition 
respirable  atr  obtaining  an  entry  into  cavahni  ua 
the  chest,  or  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  be- 
long, StoU  gives  a  case  of  dy^pnota,  in  which 
air-bladders,  or  vesiclos,  were  seated  on  the  iaff> 
face  of  the  langa.— <  JJar  Med.,  pari  ¥«,,  p.  liSt,) 
[This  state  is  particularly  described  by  Li^fleae 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  149)  in  his  valuable  account  W<B* 
physema  of  the  lungs :  after  mentionii^  ihsMK 
large ment  of  the  air-cells,  he  says,  aofil"'"^^ 
we  observe  on  the  surface  of  IJie  Itinga 
vesicles,  distended  to  the  size  of  a  cherry<atitt7 
or  even  larger,  quite  prominent,  ex^tly  |^otn 
lar,  and  apparently  pedicnlated,  Ths  tcnp 
aj^arently  is  used,  because,  on  cut  tin;  into 
them,  we  find  that  there  is  no  real  p^td»» 
but  merely  a  constriction  at  the  point  wh«ff 
the  cell  begins  to  rise  beyond  the  surface  of  tlkt 
lungs.  The  dilated  cell,  in  fact,  cortimuiikaliv 
with  the  fldjoming  ones  and  the  bronchi»;  wl 
the  case  is  not  one  of  a  mere  eitrarasatjoa  of 
air  iindof  the  pleura.  What  he  cuMn  pulm^cuH^ 
emphysema  conaista  eaaentiaUy  m  ihe  ddal 
of  the  air-cells;  and  the  projection  of  air  on 
surface  of  the  lungs,  constituting  thii  larger  I 
more  promio*^nl  vestcles,  is  a  posterior  aflrcli 
and  of  slight  importance,  compared  with 
dilatation  of  the  ceLLs  ;  because  h^p^t  may 
entertained  of  its  removal  by  abaorpliooi ' 
we  cannot  well  see  how  natore^^^  art  can  lUlP 
edy  the  othol'  morbid  alteratjoti*  which,  hoP- 
ever,  Ijaanncc  does  not  pronounce  absoltltii^ 
incurable.]  Gooch  and  various  others  roentaoe 
examples  of  air  let  loose  between  the  tungi  sod 
the  pleura.  In  Tima^us  we  have  a  spfmriiBia 
of  a  very  extraordinary  idiosyncrasy «,  giving  nai 
to  a  difficulty  of  breathing  upon  mi  luhalaij 
of  the  smell  of  roses. — (Ctut,  p  2J6  ) 
morbid  inAuence  of  metnthc  ariion  is  not  CO 
fined  to  vapour  locally  npplif'd  ;  for  in  Schea 
we  have  a  case  of  dyspno'D  producr^d  by  mercu- 
rial  inunction  (Qbtttttit  Rar.^  hb.  li.,  p.  63): 
and,  in  othsr  books,  of  a  like  effect  on  pcenUar 
corislitiUJons  by  a  sululion  uf  iheo^v-u  ,  .J  L^^d 
taken  internally ,  or  even  applied  ^  - 

{EpL  Nai. Cut. ^  dec  iii.,  ann.  iv  »  > 

[According  to  Laennsc  (Op.  cit,  p    1**1  >, 
tome  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  of  aubjocta 
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wbo  bftve  long  fitiffertid  fro^  anj  kind  of  dysp- 
f»m*r  Are  tdwoAt  ulwiya  fomnd  preterniLturftliy 
dtfci(<M  tn  othpi  wcrdtf,  thead  organe  are  in  a 
CUte  of  vistcidar  or  ^rnoswr]^  ejnphyaemat 
nvbielL  he  dUtiiiguUhes  Irom  the  tt^^^^^i^iarf 
iraU  kiiowt]  lo  fturgeona.  He  looks  upon  ve- 
•iciilar  cmphyaema  as  being  almost  always  Ih^ 
cOiwAtjusnce  of  J17  cnLauirh,  and  prcaeuting  the 
woe  indications  of  cure.  **  Fiiction*  wim  oil 
sre  odmi  f«ry  usefid  io  lees^ning  the  BOscopU- 
bility  to  be  ftJfl^cted  by  ciitarrh.  tn  the  cue  of 
pallid,  cachF<ctic  subjects,  Ihe  subcarbonate  of 
iroD  has  occui&naUy  «e«med  to  have  a  similar 
s^ct,  and  to  tend  at  the  mnmm  time  to  diminish 
lbs  eooration  of  iha  raoecNit  membraiie,  and 
tfiacttodie  ttrieture  of  the  bronchia.  In  the 
■ereiier  aslhmttic  paroxysnu^  it  is  frequently 
nocessarj  lo  have  recourse  to  renesection,  in 
Ofder  to  reliero  lh«  congeation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  it  it  &tways  proper  to  diminish  the 
DC«9aaitj0f  resftaralion  by  means  ofnareoticsj']  * 
OhEMkt  djtpticBa  appears  also  as  a  symptom 
or  mqa0\  m  TariOTii  ouier  diseases,  or  aJTections 


of  f  ari^ui  other  or;^ii*  ;  at  aneaTigm,  ossifiea^ 
tioUf  or  other  loitchief  in  the  heart,  or  aorta ; 
say  morbid  chinge  in  the  diaphiagm,  ribftf  or 
pleoca^  by  whieh  the  caTiiy  of  the  thor&x  i» 
dtminiahtid,  or  the  moving  powers  restrstned 
itt  their  sclioa  ;  parabysinic  enlargements  of  the 
hvcti  spleent  or  omentum ;  whence  it  la  ob- 
vivuii,  that  It  mast,  in  a  greater  or  [psa  dcgreet 
be  an  atieud&nt  on  the  Uuer  period  of  preg- 
umacj*  h  has  mleo  followed  occasionally,  not 
oulj  tiippreftod  pervpii^ti^i],  bot  the  sioppreB* 
AKKi  of  various  eutaneoua  eruptions,  aod  in  a 
fiftw  insianci'Sf  the  6udden  closure  of  «n  issue, 
or  seton,  of  long  standing. f 


SPECIES  IL 

DYSPNCEA  EXACERBANS. 

EXA  CEMSA  TING  ANHELA  TION. 

TfIS  BlSKlSa  8DBJ£CT  tO  SUDD£|r  AIVD  ISBJEO- 
VUkt  KXAC£SBAT!ONS  ;  BaKATHIffO  DEEP, 
STKBTOBOUSi  JlCUTB,  A  WD  KUTfGCAllVU  }  EE- 
UmTSD  EY    AN    ERBCf    POSlflON. 

Tuts  species  admits  of  most  of  the  rarieties 
^fthe  preceding,  which  it  is  hence  unnecessary 
tOfep«at ;  and»  like  it,  is  often  found  as  a  symp- 
tom in  aneurisms,  polypous  cencretiona,  and 
other  affectioEis  of  the  heart  and  larger  Tessela  - 
m  parabysmA,  and  other  aJfections  of  the  nb- 
dominal  viscera  i  in  empyema,  dropsy  of  the 
chesty  worms,  peripneumony^  baitard  peripneu- 

^  Moderate  venesection  will  be  found  useful  in 
ferveril  *f  the  form*  of  dyspncaa  noticed  by  the 
suihof,  parUcukrly  in  that  afiaiuff  from  ^st  tor- 
por or  Hln||iihneBS  of  the  vascular  action.^— D^ 

t  aiedLin,  Lm.  Med,,  1605,  p.  91.  There  i«  a 
form  of  dys|)noea,  noticed  by  Ltennec,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  as  a  ^*  £«mm  di  rejpirs',"  and  by 
Dr.  Wnlbains,,  as  a  oise  of  ^Uncrtated  want  ^f 
htMoih  ;^'  a  disorder  which  the  latter  physician  le- 
lo  the  renotu  condition  of  the  btood  being 
d  beyond  tts  natuml  standard.  If  not 
_j,  Ihis  afflbction.  be  thinks,  cannot  be  as- 
•o  any  disttocl  diseaseL  It  is  to  bo  detected 
the  absence  of  the  ai^s  of  every  other 


tnon^,  amaHpox,  arid  occasionally  in  severe  ac* 
cessions  of  intermitting  feireia.  1  have  already, 
indeed,  stated,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  functicniL 
with  which  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  nol  con- 
uected,  and,  conAcquently,  scarcely  a  dtseua 
of  ant  importance  in  which  it  does  not  oec»^ 
sionally  participate.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
that  produces  anhelatton^  or  permanent  ditl}- 
cnltj  of  breathing,  in  a  patient,  any  accidental 
augmentation  of  it,  or  any  «udden  excitement 
of  Dody  or  mind,  or  aoy  diseased  action  of  any 
kind,  capable  of  unitmg  with  the  primary  caose, 
directly  or  remotely ^  will  increase  tti  power, 
and  not  infrequently  induce  a  spasniodk  eon* 
fitiiction  in  the  muscles  of  Teipiration^  And  it 
is  this  accidenUl  e^cerbation,  produced  trregu> 
larl^r  ^7  carnal  and  often  occnh  causes,  and  es- 
pecially in  irritable  or  nervous  temperaments, 
that  pecnliarljr  distinguishes  thia  species  from 
the  preceding-  In  asthma  the  rettmii  are  for 
the  most  part  strictly  periodical,  and  the  tmer- 
Tals  pftffectljr  free  from  dtfficulty  of  breathing. 
In  exacerbating dyspucEa  the  constriction  Oceon 
with  the  utmost  irreguhu-ky,  in  the  dtytims, 
at  night,  in  hot  or  cold  weather,  in  a  motst  or 
dry  atmosphere,  and  it  is  hence  sufficiently  dia- 
lirigcuahed  from  asthina,  A  catarrhal  cough 
will  sometimes  prove  an  occasional  cause; 
aeveraj  of  the  varieties  of  heart-bum,  and  eo- 
pecially  c^riidgiA  irync^paks^  alill  more  he- 
quentlv  ;  other  causes  are,  indigeatible  food,  a 
fit  of  hysterics,  or  any  Tiotent  commotion  or 
agitation :  while,  as  already  observed,  the  occa- 
sional cause  is  often  beyiMid  the  power  of  de^ 
teetion. 

When  the  constrictive  pacroiysm  makes  its 
attack,  it  must  he  immediately  o^ipoted  by  an 
eri^ct  position,  without  which  aafioeatton  wonld 
€)ften  mstantly  ensue  ;  and  by  the  most  power* 
ful  antispatmoduis.  Tincture  of  opium,  ether, 
and  ammonia,  a.re  what  I  have  chiefly  truatod 
to,  and  have  uniformly  found  far  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  castor,  or  any  other  odor- 
ous antispasmodics,  in  whatever  {quantity  given. 
A  large  blister  to  the  chest  should  also  be  im- 
mediately applied  ;  and,  if  the  paroxysm  do  not 
yield  soon,  smapiams  to  the  feet.  Upon  its  ces- 
sation,  the  gum- ammo  mac  mixture,  or  a  »olu- 
tion  of  ssafoetida^  with  camphorated  tinctara  of 
opium,  will  be  found  a  convenient  guard  against 
fresh  att^ks,  provided  due  attention  be  paid  10 
ihe  ;tate  of  the  bowels^  ^hich  ought  indeed  to 
form  an  early  consideration.  Issues  have  been 
recommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  pstoxysm, 
where  its  approach  has  been  expected,  and  t 


when,  tbe^efofe^  a  dyapnesa  occurs,  while 
pure  air  is  found  to  penetrate  freely  into  everr 
fiart  of  the  lungs,  and  the  diseases,  which  modiiy 
the  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  its  8ccm> 
tion,  have  not  existed,  the  disordet,  aa  Dr.  Will* 
isms  conceives,  must  be  necessarily  referred  to  an 
unusually  reaoos  or  carbomaed  state  of  the  blood ; 
the  result,  perhapa,  of  *^  an  excoasive  fonnaiion  of 
those  secretions,  which  are,  in  relation  to  the 
blood,  defective  in  carbon^'  (Cyclop,  of  Praot, 
Med-,  art  Dtspncea),  as,  for  mBtance,urea»  Bel^ 
ladoona,  atri  mmuum,  arid  con  mm,  are  Ihe  medi^ 
ernes  which  Laennec  preferred  for  the  relief  of  tfa* 
*'besoinde  ^  c^suer.*'— Eo. 
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hnve  9om«titiics  ihougbl  them  of  efficacy.  Fqt 
tbi*  Bpecies,  however,  perha^is  the  mo«i  effect- 
uat  means  of  relief  are  to  be  deriired  fiom  ihc 
iipplkation  of  the  voltaic  battery,  ai  already 
pTopOied  for  aahelation  froiDpoiflOnous  vapours  ; 
iiiui  as  haa  been  auce es«fully  tried  in  ntiiiierotia 
inBl&nce»  of  the  pTcsent  apecieft  by  Dr.  Philip^ 
who  was  first  mduced  to  apply  thi«  remedy 
from  observing  that  animalst  whose  eighth  pair 
of  Qervei  had  been  divided,  eihibitedl  the  op 
preasfid  breathing  and  accmnulation  of  phloji^m 
th&t  characterize  both  speciea  of  tlyspo<Eaj  and 
were  relieved  by  having  a  ulroam  of  voltaic  aom 
ftent  through  the  lungs. 

The  aecompanying  cough,  instead  of  being 
mcreaaed  by  the  uae  of  the  voltaic  power,  ia 
hereby  dimtnished,  in  consequence  of  il9  dimin- 
tsbing  the  nccumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  lotigE. 
In  pfcip^i"  asthma,  which  is  characterised  by 
ioturvalB  of  free  and  healihy  breathing,  httle  or 
no  bene  tit  has  been  derived  from  this  process ; 
and  hence  Dr.  Philip  very  ingeniouily  reasons, 
thot  ahbough  in  both  djaesaes  the  nerves  of  the 
re&pifable  organ  are  alone  in  a  morbid  condition^ 
and  not  the  bndn  or  spinal  marrow  ;  yct^  in  the 
form^^ri  they  are  atill  capable  of  bein^  recalled 
to  a  Blate  ol  healthy  activity,  or  of  Wotning 
«ut!kiently  cleaired  to  fonn  a  pasH^ge  for  ih^ 
toppljf  of  nervous  infini?nce  to  the  lungSt  which 
etilecl  he  mipposea  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Ibe  voltaic  machine. 

The  American  pathologists  have  found  great 
benefit  from  various  preparations  of  the  loltelia 
infiata^  or  Indian  tobacco,  which  certainly  poi^ 
aeascs  powerful  antispasmodic  and  erpecLorant 
virtues ;  and  has  hence  a  fair  claim  to  more  ex- 
tensive  trial  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  or- 
dinary form  IS  that  of  a  saturated  tincture  of 
the  leaves^  pre^pared  by  digesting  two  ounces  in 
a  pint  of  proof  spirit :  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  a  tea-spoon  to  a  table-spooafuf,  repeated 
every  half  hour,  or  oft«ner,  till  the  paroxysm  is 
conquered.' 


GENUS  IV- 

A  S  T  H  Nf  A 

ASTHMA. 

DirriCULTV  of  BaSATMlSG  TEMP01A«Y,  RSCClt^ 
&BKT  ;  ACCOMPAfilSn  Wntt  A  WMKKSIN^ 
BOtTNO  AND  SENSS  OF  CONBT!tlCT|ON  IH  THK 
ClIKST  ;    WITH    COU&H    ANt»    iJ^KPKCTORjlTlON.t 

Asthma,  aa  already  observed  under  dyspntsa, 
in  closely  connected  with  the  latter,  and  particn^ 
larly  with  its  second  speciee,  characterized  by 
what  mjglit  be  strictly  called  asthmatic  eiacer- 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  Mnteria  Medica,  &c.,  bv 

Johd Etierle* M.  D, 2  vols,. 8vo., Philadelph  ,  162^, 

Ateo  Dr.  Andrew's  Report  in  GlaRi^ow  Mea,  Journ,, 

vol.  1,,  p.  177. 

t  '*  A  ilifficuUy  of  breathing,  recurring  in  paroi- 

irns,  alter  intervals  of  comparative  good  health, 

id  iiAiiJilly  nnaccompamed  by  fever."— (Forbes 

i «  ■  ■'     '  ^mct  Mecl.,  art.  Astbmi..)    The  ^real- 

»  writers  a^ree  in  meaning^  by  mtthmft 

ull  the  respiratory  organs,  character- 

Udi  by  ihLcnnitteDt  or  remittent  dyspruKi,  tho 

attacks  qf  which  usudly  occur  dunng  the  nighty 


baUonSr  and  which  I  have  hence  detiomiiuMad 

The  definition  of  the  diaeaae  sow  ofierad, 
while  it  shows  the  proximity  of  llio  one  lo  ^ 
other,  is  au^cient,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  form  « 
marked  aitd  accurate  diatioctioti  The  rulgn 
terwi  for  the  complaint  in  ou?  own  latiguage  is  Jr*^ 
km-mnd;  which,  as  scientific  precision  la  sel- 
dom an  object  of  popular  language,  is.  often  •!•• 
applied  to  some  of  the  vamiiea  nolkcd  under 
dysptusa,  or  nki/rt-breaih. 

Asthma  is  more  commonly  a  disease  of  tbt 
later,  than  the  earlier  period  of  life  -  for  ttdoes 
not  often  appear  in  iofancy  or  youth,  althotijgb 
occasional  inatances  of  this  have  oecurr ed,  vu- 
ticulaily  in  infancy,  that  have  tieen  mi»tAea 
for  cases  of  croup,  which  the  asthma  of  iiilancy 
very  much  rei^embles,  though  admit tjug  of  • 
more  easy  cure*  It  soon  becomes  fiatittuaL, 
and  seems  sometimes  to  be  heredilftry. 

Asthmn  afflicts  both  sexes,  bul  b  : 
mon  in  the  male  than  the  female.      1 
appearance  in   individuals  of  every   .,.,,,   .; 
constitution,  a  necessary  result,  as  Dr.  Forbei 
remarks,  of  its  frequent  dependance  on   other 
diseases  of  accidental  occurreoce  ;  but  what  irt 
called  nervous  temperaments  are  those  m  wbwh 
the  disorder  occurs  with  remaikablr 
and  thn  same  observatioa  may  be   ; 
respect  to  plethoric  individuab,  wttfi  ^  ,..,,  ,...,.« 
pulse,  a  short  neck,  high  shoulders,  u  great  dni 
of  fat,  and  a  voluminouH  head.     U  is  suppoaed 
to  be  moro  common  in  temperate  climates,  thiA 
in  cither  iho  very  cold  or  the  very  wami  «k 
gions  of  ihe  earth,  t     Frank  found  il  morr  com* 
mon  in  Poland  than  Italy. — (/*Va»itj  MeJ  Vmm, 
Prflx;,  tom.  vii.) 

Tlie  paroxysms  of  aalhma  are  frequently  pf^ 
ceded  by  languor,  BatuleocCi  headache,  heavi- 
ness over  the  eyos,  sickness,  pale  unite,  dis- 
turbed rest,  and  a  sense  of  straitncs^,  fulneta, 
and  anxiety  about  the  pr«cordia.  *•  Whrn  the 
evening  anproaches,"  says  Dr  Brer  {htgrnty 
into  Ihs.  RcJipirstitm^  sect,  iv,,  p.  4C),  who  un- 
happily describes  from  his  own  history,  "*Uie 
weight  over  the  eyes  become*  more  oppreasive, 
and  the  patient  is  very  sleepy*  Frequently^  tl 
this  p4*riod,  there  is  a  tingling  and  hpst  m  the 
ears,  neck,  and  breast ;  and  a  motion  Id  elpd 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  is  attempted,  wuh 


attended  by  circum stances,  which  are  noliced 
more  or  less  in  all  c:a*es,  where  there  is  same  cib- 
stttcle  to  the  mechanism  of  respiration/'*^ Jdly* 
Diet,  de  Miid.  et  de  Chinirgie  Fraliques,  art. 
AsTHtiir,  1929.— Ed, 

*  Asthma,  according  to  the  definition  commocily 
given  of  it,  is  sometimes  consideml  to  be  lesa  m 
disease  of  old  pereons.  than  of  adults  n<it  m  far 
advanced  in  years ;  for  the  dysprMsa,  and  di»turb- 
anee  of  the  respiratory  functtons,  oftei  noMcpd  m 
aged  individuals,  are  mostly  dependant  tipon  nr^ 
giinie  diseaaes  of  the  heart,  or  great  blu<Miv4<rss«ls, 
OS  M.  Rostan  has  satisfaetorily  proved,— Eh, 

f  The  prevalence  of  asthma  seems  t**  rle|H)nd 
more  upon  the  humidity  of  the  «tmo«phero  Oivi 
upon  its  high  or  low  ^  '  -  -'*  -  -  ^--ttire.  It  ii 
more  likely  lo  oft'eiT  'maSbmoA 

than  in  the  interior,  lioaton  tttf 

Ncw-Yorit  mope  frequcTttl>'  liuia  m  PhHadit- 
phia.^D. 
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^  violeiicc,  md  with  gr«n.t  iinoaiin«t«  of  the 

imni  mufcieA.     When  an  asthmatic  feels 

WAHiinp,  he  mm  be  convinced  ih.ii  hb 

y  i*  At  h*ad*" 

Thi?  ucceaJ^ion  ts  usualiy  about  Iho  miildle  tif 

lught,  ATid  duiirw  ibe  Erst  and  deepest  sleep : 

ae  of  which  lias  not  been  rendered  very 

it,  ihciijgh  1  do  not  ihiok  it  bejond  the 

if  explEinalmn,  and  especiallj  in  coiwtt- 

predjjposed  to  the  dj»ca«e  by  hnbit,  or 

Tj  affection.     Respiration  alvirays  takes 

iM  most  easily  in  a  fJUsed  or  erect  positionj 

Lt  irt  the  night  the  body  is  recumbent.     Kospi- 

itiati  ii  also  so  uiuchof  a  Toluntary  action^  that 

Ithouah  it  continues  dujring  «teep,  and  when 

t  wiU  ia  not  everted,  it  ia  consjilfirably  mded 

the  c one urre rice  of  the  >silL     Now,  durmg 

-Ap,  this  concurrence  is  wanting ;  nnd  hence 

\e  most  faTOumblc  period  for  the  Attack  of  this 

isidious  complaint  is  that^  m  which  wn  actually 

lind  It  mukes  lia  appearance — during  a  recum- 

i>ei[it  pct^Jtion  of  the  body,  when  the  nin«cJes  of 

iration  aj-e  destitute  of  the  istjinuius  of  to- 

n.     When  the  disease  indeed  has  one**  estab- 

itself  and  become  hubjtual,  it  wilJ  recur 

at  other  tiinea  aLao^  but  less  frequently. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ptient  wakes  suddenly, 
andfeel»  a  moat  diairesting  lighiness  about  the 
cb«st,  as  if  he  were  bound  with  cords  :  his  sn^- 
iely  is  iiwxpreasiblet  and  he  lat>ours  for  brcfilh 
84  though  eyeiy  moment  would  be  his  liat.  lie 
""  ped  to  sit  erect,  breather  distressfully  with 
nine  aound,  and  cannot  bear  the  weigtit 

tie^Iothea,     Cool  fresh  air  t»  the  object 

of  hi*  intense  desire.*  At  the  same  time*  the 
eitrcmitie^  ore  cold  ;  the  heart  palpitatea  ;  the 
puUe  t»  sosiieiiine*  ijiaickened,  but  usually  weak, 
trregukr,  mid  often  intermitting;  the  abdomen 
m  iTiatcnded  with  Hatulence  i  the  stomach  la 
faint,  and  often  rejects  with  great  violence  a 
aliiuy  nnd  frothy  material  of  a  greenish  or  jeU 
ktie^  The  eyea  stare  prominently ,  and  the 
t  aome times  pa!e»  but  more  commonly 
and  Ijrtd  ;  and  ihe  alvine  canal,  though 
twfore,  will  now  perhaps  pass  a  loose 


84  tbougti 

Ml 


In  many  inslances,  there  is  an  ineffectual  cf- 

ft  to  cxcrele,  with  a  harsh  and  dry  cough  that 

ngs  up  nothing  more  than  a  little  clammy  or 

thy  mucus.     And  in  thaio  caae«f  the  fit  uau- 

lly  subsides,  or  perhaps  altof ether  leavea  the 

patient  tu  two  or  three  hours.     Buti  in  other 

j£tatances,  the  cou^h  is  far  more   tioEent  and 

«uffi)catiTe ;  and  wnen  it  bus  lasted  for  an  hour 

Iwo,  an  wcpi ration  of  tough  viscid  mucus 

nm4<nces«  and  gradually  becomes  copious  attd 

fords  riehe£     It  la  occasionally  nticed  with 

^  from  tb^aefeiitjof  the  struggle;  butt  the 


„«.  Forbes  haa  known  a  poor  pstjent,  in  mich 
ctimstat^es,  not  merely  remain  by  the  open  viin- 
-",  but  lean  over  it,  tvating  n«i  the  sill,  with  the 
■^  [ing  on  the  oiataide,  for  several  nights 
Lno  eren  in  w inter. —{Cyclop,  of  Pracl. 
ArrHWi  )  Eipn-mTw  to  cold  during 
jlysm    '  ' ^^  any  imme- 

liub'  ,  i  tiict  whirh 

riltoDr  rofoundty  and 

^vely  tho  rib^iuuK  ^vbl^jm  ta  devolved  in  the 


larger  the  discharge  of  oither^  or  of  both*  the 
more  the  bronchial  resaela  are  rebeved. 

It  is  often,  however,^  many  hour*  before  a  pAT' 
OJtysm  of  ihia  kind  very  acxi^ibly  aubsidea  ;  and 
the  patient  generally  feels  some  degree  of  con- 
atriction  dortng  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day ; 
and  is  fortunate,  if  the  next  niehl  be  paaaed 
without  a  similar  jSt-  The  tendency  to  ineh 
returns  usually  continu**»  for  ftcveral  night*  ;  m 
severe  ciisea,  for  a  week  or  fortnight  5ir  John 
Ftoyer,  whoi  from  describing  his  own  aufTeriiigs, 
has  given  us  one  of  the  best  blaster ical  fi^counls 
of  the  disease  that  ha*  ever  been  written,  men> 
tionaacase,  in  which  the  fits  recurred  for  seven 
weeks  together ;  during  the  whole  of  which  lime 
the  patient  wjis  obliged  to  sit  erect  in  a  cliair. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  a^- 
aault,  it  is  not  often  that  aathma^  onder  either 
of  theae  formsi  proves  fatal  at  the  time  t  for  thta 
"  morbuB  maiim^  terribilis,"  ns  it  ia  called  by 
Wilhs,  **  may  be  can  led  on  to  old  age,  if  svp&fw 
vening  diseases  do  not  destroy  the  patient,  of 
disturb  the  operations  of  nature^  by  which  a  re- 
covery from  the  paroxysm  may  be  obtamed.'"* 
But  it  rarely  makea  a  first  attack  without  suIj- 
jecting  the  constitution  to  subsequent  returns  ; 
and  frequently,  by  the  debility  which  it  hereby 
prodtices,  lays  a  foundation  for  tubercular  phthiaia, 
dropalea  of^  the  cheat  or  abdomen^  aneuriama 
of  the  heart,  and  various  other  fatal  diaeasea 
[wliicht  however,  according  to  tho  editor's  rea* 
aonmg,  should  generally  be  consjdered  as  causea, 
snd  not  as  effects  of  the  disturbance  of  respira- 
tion]. While  it  occaeionally  happens,  eviji 
where  none  of  these  take  place,  that  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  bronchi*  become  relajted,  an  ha- 
bitual excess  of  iecretion  euaue«,  and  a  trouble- 
sonae  dyspncea  is  the  consequence,  from  the 
overloaded  atate  of  the  air-cells  and  bronchial 
vessels  ;  a  mischief,  which,  in  such  c^sei^  in  felt 
moat  nppresaively  on  tint  awaking,  and  la  only 
relieved  by  a  bog  labour  of  severe  coughing. 
This  overloaded  atate  of  the  bronchiae  and  air- 
cella,  from  too  large  a  accretion  of  mucus,  is  in- 
deed, at  the  time,  an  original  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease ;  and  haa  by  some  writers^  and  oa- 
pecially  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Bree,  been  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  chief  cause. 

The  exciting  causes,  however,  are  numerouit 
and  it  ii  dilBcult  to  «ay  which  ia  the  chief ;  nor 
always  ea*y  to  ascertain  them  satiafactonly.  Yet 
they  may  all  be  resoUed  mto  an  irritation  of 
some  kind  or  other,  existing  wilhin  Ihe  cavity 


•  Bree's  Inquiry,  &c.,  sect,  vi.,  p.  TL  Asthma 
hanily  ever  proves  lata!  as  asthma,  that  is,  in  th< 
paroxyssm  ;  but,  as  Or.  Forbes  has  very  correctly 
explained  (Cyclop,  of  PracL  Med.,  art.  Asthma), 
its  frequent  recnrrencc  not  merely  aggravaiee  tfie 

fistholog:ical  states  in  wliich  it  baa  nhgtnaledi  but 
ead»  directly  to  the  production  of  other  diseaaes. 
"  Tho  most  common  of  ihese»"  be  aavs,  "  are  em> 
phjsemaof  the  lungs,  ddatat;c4i  of  the  neatt,  hydro> 
thorax,  and  other  fonns of  dropsy.  But,**  adds  this 
well-informed  phyaician,  •*  if  asthma  is  rarely  fatal, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  almoal  as  rarely  cured,  if  thia 
epithet  ia  applied  only  to  llie  entire  and  permatiefa 
removal  of  the  diseaaeu  It  ia,  however,  Irequeatlf 
•tifteepLiblo  of  great  mitigation  and  tslaidaUon  of 
the  paroiyems.'*— En. 
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of  ih©  chest*  Jwid  tiimiiiiJing  it*  moring  powere 
to  a  convulsive  cofiatrictiofi*  I  stiy  exiating 
ttkhin  the  ctivity  of  the  cheat,  bee  a  us  o  wc  are 
now  ccmsideTing^  asthma  a*  an  idiopathic  dispw*, 
¥'et  it  happena  not  uRfrequently,  that  it  oceura 
as  a  raere  tymptom,  or  reaull  of  sotne  other  lii*- 
es«ei  or  of  a  morbid  atate  of  some  remote  organ, 
■J  the  etomaehr  livery  or  spleen  \  in  which  ca^e^ 
it  become*  a  eecondaiy  a^i?ction»  arid  la  only  to 
be  removed  by  removing  ttie  primary  disorder 
on  which  it  i»  dependant,  t 

[The  ancienta  confounded,  \mder  the  name  of 
asthma,  aeveral  varietiesi  of  dyspncen^  arising 
from  diiaereiit  organic  diseasei*  and  whieh  they 
very  incorrecrly  regarded  as  nervous  jiffeetions. 
To  Conrisarl  and  Koatant  belong  the  meiit  of 
hanng  throwr*  a  great  deal  of  light  on  ihose 
Ifarietiee,  in  particular,  whieh  depend  upon  or- 
ganic diaeaees  of  the  heart  and  large  blood' 
ve9«elB.] 

Whether  the  etiffoesitive  tightnea*  of  the  cheat 
be  the  result  of  a  apasoiodie  stricture  of  the 
bronchial  vessels^  spreading  thence  to  the  mus- 
cles of  renjjiration,  or  produced  by  an  infarction 
of  theae  Tessels  from  a  superabundant  effusion 
from  their  eihalants,  ia  a  qvtestion  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Willia  firat  started  ihe  former 
opmiotit  which  hais  flowed  in  a  regular  current,  or 
with  little  apposition,  ihrougb  Floyer,  Hoflmftnn, 
and  Cullen,  to  the  present  day.  [Irs  possibility 
hag  ktely  received  imports n I  corrobor^tmn  from 
the  anatomical  researches  of  Reisseiasea  (F.  D. 
Reijsnsscn  Ueher  dm  Ban  der  Ltiitgcn.^  Berl,^ 
1822)^  who  has  ascertained  t!ie  existence  of  a  itet 
of  completely  circular  fibres  around  the  bronchial 
rami  fit' ationa,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the 
cartilaginona  circles  lertjjtnate,  liaennec  (Op. 
cit,^  p,  408)  hair  also  verified  the  correctness  of 
thia  obaervation  upon  branches  of  less  than  a 
line  in  diamet^  i  and  he  remarks  that^  although 
it  bo  difficult  to  follow  the  muflc^ilur  fibres  to  a 
greater  distance,  analogy  leads  us  to  admit  their 
exiatence,  certainly  in  uie  smaller  branches,  atidt 
perhapa,  even  tn  the  air-ceJIe,  Adopting  this 
view  of  the  subject,  he  conceives  that  the  spas- 
mmiic  contraction  of  these  fibres  may  take  place 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  air  to  a  great  portion  of  the  hings.  It  is  also 
further  maintained  by  Laennec,  that  the  etndy 
of  respiration,  by  means  ofauacultationi  furnishes 

•  On  thia  part  of  the  subject^  what  Will  in  hn* 
stated  ia  pur,  as  Dr.  Forbea  nas  rij^htljr  observed, 
m  pithy  terms: — *' ABtlmiatica  can  bear  nothinij 
violent  or  unuiiual  From  excms  of  heat  or  cold, 
from  any  great  liodily  ejterliofit  or  mental  emotion, 
from  d*  n^c  of  si^eon  or  weather,  from  errors 
,^*M  -  ^flight  kindjn  the  non-naturais,  and  from 
a  ihoutig^nd  things  besides,  Ihey  lalJ  into  HtB  of 
tiyBpfHea,'*— De  Med.  Up,,  p.  20&—ED- 

*  Amonif  the  predisposmo;^  causes  inay  be  cnu- 
,oeraled  hereditary  tranarniftaion ;  malformation  of 
the  cheat  i  small  si^e  of  rhe  glottis ;  excessive  ir- 
ritabihty  of  the  bronchial  membrane ;  and  all  dla- 
eoaea  which  directly  aflbct  il,  as  catarrhs,  bron- 
chitis, ^c.  But  of  all  the  pr^tspoain^  causes  of 
Mthrnii,  dy^ipepsy  ie  the  most  frequent* — En, 

t  L.  Rofttan,  Uhu.  sur  cette  question :  I'aathme 
d«a  vieiUarda  estd  una  aflootion  nerfeuae  t— 
Parw,  i809. 
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uf,  both  in  health  and  diaeaae,  with  proofa  of 
th«  lungs  poeaessui^  an  inhenmt  powt^i  trf  actMB. 
Thia  author  is  too  intelUgant,  howeTer«  ta  fdet 
asthma  exclusively  to  the  operattoit  of  avy  ra^ 
uncombmed  cause,]  Dr.  Bree  hftt  btrlTpro- 
psed  the  second  do^^lHoe  abot^e  sp«d£iea,  aad 
supported  it  with  nuity  suid  loamif; 

illuatraling  ami  rr  i-tews  hy  msmm- 

oua  referenr^'  '  -^^.^uaJLile  f:; 

opinions  of  ^  rs.     The  s  j 

or  at  least  a  r  <n  of  it,  has  fci 

by  Dt-  Pany,  who  places  the  TascrulaT 
c*nce  in  the  mucoua  membrane  Iming  ti 
chial  cells. 

Admittm^  the  former  hypolheaii,  tb* 
convulsion  is  a  diseased  action  frocR  dko  \€^ 
ning,  and  under  every  degree  and  modi^eauoBi 
and  is  so  regarded  \m  its  adTOcates  :  wM*  Dr 
Bree  only  allows  it  To  be  so  wheu  the  <»nniV 
sive  action  is  violent ;  contending  that  in  its 
comiuencement  it  is  altogether  a  remedial  afibit, 
an  instinctive  attempt  to  expel  th^  scfOiM  m 
mocus  that  clogs  the  bronchial  feapala  "* 
he  hence  accounts  for  the  pathognomoiiie 
in^,  which  be  does  not  ttunk  tlw  idea  of  • 
modic  ^tthctore  of  these  Tetaels  is  stifiicieiH  , 
explain  ;  as  also  for  Ihe  general  ineHkacf  k 
opium  and  antispasmodics,  to  whatever  ~^" 
they  may  be  carried, 

i  have  already  stated^  that  an  eI<^eeatfti  p^ 
cretion  from  the  eihalants  of  the  bronchi*  lOtf 
he  an  exciting  cause  in  many  casea,  and  |>tnie< 
ularly  in  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  contlitiafi  d 
the  bronchial  yesaols  in  eonaeqitence  of  fonoff 
attac  ka .  But^  not withaianding  th  e  mas  terly  msxt 
ner  in  which  Dr  "kree  has  argued  this  point,  1 
cannot  regard  ^uch  a  secretion  as  a  eomaMm 
cause  of  asthma,  since,  in  numerous  instiocei, 
I  have  observed  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Y\&^n, 
that  "  the  hmea  do  not  rtppenr  to  be  much  i»f- 
pressed  with  phlegm  before  the  fit  ;  and,  at  th* 
end  of  the  fit,  tha  airaitnesa  goeu  off  hefm 
any  considerable  quantity  is  spit  up  :**  while  ift 
what  is  commonly  called  the  dry,  nervotr*,  w 
convulsiTo  itsthma,  then}  ia  alwan^a  very  liitki 
and   sometim^'B   no  mucua  whatevr  ■  j 

from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tJ. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  mftintaiiied,  that  l  jh 

is  absorbed,  but  this  is  to  beg  the  t^uesuoti.  for 
we  have  no  proofs  of  anch  an  absorption,  *T^* 
existence  of  accumulated  mucus  in  the  bronrlnal 
vessels  of  those  who  have  died  of  a«thmff,  wd 
whose  bodie»  have  been  opened,  doea  not] 
more  than  estEiblish  the  fact  in  thosp  ptTt* 
caae^.  And  even  here  we  arc  le^in  total 
neas^  whether  the  serum  or  mucus  anttci|9«itfd 
the  suffocative  convulsion,  and  waa  the  <30«e 
of  it,  or  whether  the  latter  anticipated  the  seruns 
or  mucous  effusion,  and  forced  il  into  the  vejurl* 
in  which  it  haa  been  found  oi3  • '  ' '   ^ 

far  the  auffocative  consul siot;  » 

apaam  of  the  bronchxce,  asco;.-, ,^.  ,.,  ]Jr, 

Onllen,  we  have  no  means  of  determitUing  tqu]" 
fostly.  That  it  may  exist ^  howerer^  it*  wcH  ■*  a 
tpasm  of  the  alimentary  canal,  no  one  haa  been 
h^d  enough  to  deu^  ;  that  it  must  produce  thai 
strangling  constriction  or  atf»itna«a  VKhich  ii  t 
pathognomonic  sign  of  asthma,  wliwt  hfiiam 
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t  enti  be  i»  littlt*  dmihtod :  aiid  I  fittd  it  ei- 
Itrtnieljr  dtlBeuit  to  ajcHbe  the  dWase  lo  any 
'  ^thcr  itato  of  the  bronchtcp,  in  nil  cases  of  dry 
^4lr  nervatii  asthma,  in  wliiich,^  as  there  ifi  bitle  or 
J  ftO  (liacharge  from  the  hxig$,  we  have  full  ^ound 
"or  I  rife  rr  tog,  that  there  ks  little  or  no  accriimnla* 
( tiofi  within  them.     'Vlt  is  not,  howerer^  mtond- 
^•d,"  My*  Dr.  Bree,   *mo  deny  the  possible  ei- 
o«  of  this  «pum,  but  10  object  to  it  a4  % 
Q^fliat9  ctm^e  ^  and  to  state  the  imprudence 
f  depending  upon  it  as  sm  importum  indication 
'  m  pTactice/' — {Inquiry,  &c.,  sect.  TJi,  p.  lOfi.) 
•Yet  It  does  not  appear  to  me^  that  the  pmctice 
aii;^eited   by  the  one  opinion  needs  to  be  so 
^mucb  at  variance  with  that  suggested  by  the 
hethflri  an  this  passage  would  seem  to  intimate^ 
^For.  it  ^tdi  prove  %  beneficial  mod«  of  treat- 
*  mm.t^  nid  th^t  benefit  be  ascribed  by  the  uphold- 
er of  the  mueulent  hypothesis  ta  the  astringent 
pOii«T  nf  the  ackl,  by  which  the  flow  of  mucus 
rfi  n»itramed  ;  it  may  be  ascribed  by  the  upholder 
^#f  the  spasmodic  hypothesis  to  tho  very  same 
irert  by  which,  aa  a  tome,  it  takes  o1^  irrita* 
p  mnd  nilaya  all  muscular  iiregulantieft. 
me  (Op.  citt  p  405-407)  has  divided 
)  of  asthma^  in  which  no  organie  lesion 
Me,  into  two   lunda ;  m  one,  when 
th*  chest  is  examined  with  the  stethoscope,  the 
r«apirati«>n  is  very  sonorouSf  like  that  of  ehd- 
'"'     X ;  arid  bem:e  he  c^lla  the  diaense  asthma 
i  puerile  r^MpiTttiion.*     In  this  instance,  the 
wit  constantly  feeU  the  want  of  a  nvore  «x* 
aive  reipirntion  tti:^n  what  hv  enjoya.     The 
lOft*  is  frequerjtly  vrry  intensei  and  it  lome- 
rtlmeia  so  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion,  that 
Mthe  patient  is  condemned  to  %  fife  of  inactivity. 
7  LaitnniHr  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  state  of  the 
rnfirvottH  ^stem.     He  has  never  met  with  this 
r  asthmat  except  in  prsons  affected 
I  ttj  mucous  catarrh,     llie  other  form 
.i  noticed  by  Lacnnec  as  unconnected 
\  Organic  disease,  is  what  he  names,  with 

rwnters,  wpAsmodk  atthma.] 

Br  Brce's  division  of  the  disease  it  founded 

I  upon  cvtuseSf  rather  thai)  upon  symptoms ',  and 

m  him  hence  divided  it  into  the  four  followmg 

■pccief  : — Firstly,  those  ca«est  being  most  nu- 

A«toiia  and  common,  which  are  produced  by  the 

[<|lftt«tiofi  of  e^used  serum  in  the  lungs.     Sec- 

•  Dr.  Forbes  ha«  given  the  following  eiplaaa- 

\  ligun  of  what  is  iwealcd  by  the  Bteihoscope,  which 

[  "conve)»  scarcely  ajiy  reipirntorjf  sound  rluring 

I  inapitatioti,  except  an  indistinct  iiollow  sort  of 

flimnnurp  altogether  unlike  the  usual  reapiratory 

'  eound,  and  so  slight  as  to  leave  it  donblful  if  the 

imprestion  conveyed  to  the  ear  is  really  a  aound 

I  «r  vibration.     Eiptmtion,  however,  ia  distioctly 

marked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest ;  not* 

I  imluod,  by  ihe  aound  of  healthy  reiipiiation,  but 

by  a  loud,  sibdant,  or  dry  eonorous  rhonchus,  cor- 

reflfiontling  with  the  loud  sighmg  wheeze,  audible 

\,  by  the  naked  ear.    Thia  rhonchus  ia  often  exactly 

imLt  the  wtfhifig  of  wind  through  crevttei;  and 

f  KNaaetimes  thp  tone  and  key  yf  the  sound  approach 

LfWArer  those  of  a  moan  than  a  sigh.    The  sounds 

[  tffi  perceptible  during  expiration  cner  the  whole 

1  eh»t,  e*cn  in  the  extreroe  points  of  the  lungit ; 

■  m  patients,  whoiio  mffpiration  is 

m  tne  mbervala  of  the  paroiysma," 

icL  Med,,  art  AaruM*.— En. 


ondly,  thote  produced  by  the  irriiation  of  ««tli! 
a4!rimony  in  the  Itin^.  Thirdly,  those  depend- 
ant on  irritation  in  &g  stomach,  or  some  of  the 
abdominal  ^iaeera,  and  fourthly,  those  depend, 
ant  upon  habit. 

[The  amhor  of  the  preaent  work  has  not  id* 
verted  to  the  valuable  writinga  of  Laennee  on 
thia  subject,  who  shows  that  the  moat  common 
cause  of  dy apneas,  when  of  sufficient  severity 
to  be  termed  asthma,  is  a  dry  catarrh  mductag 
emphyAoma  of  the  lunga,  that  is  to  say,  a  pre- 
ternatural dilatation  of  the  air-cells.  In  some 
rare  caj>es,  where  the  progreaa  of  oedema  of  tho 
lungs  is  very  slow,  asthmatic  aymptoma  may 
also  be  produced.  These  morbid  atatea  Kavo 
been  amply  verilied  by  morbid  anatomy] 

As  the  definitions,  under  the  preaent  ckssiA* 
cstion^  are  foutided  upon  a  |irincipk  of  svrnp- 
tomatology  rather  than  of  etiology,  it  will  not 
be  m  my  power  to  adopt  Dr.  Bree's  divistona  in 
tlie  exact  terms  and  order  in  which  he  has  given 
them ;  though  it  will  be  found  that  his  fit^t  two 
species  run  nearly  papdtel  with  the  only  two  to 
which  I  propse  to  limit  the  genua  ;  and  which 
will  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  his  fourth,  or 
those  cases  of  the  disease  whicht  whatever  be 
their  symptomH,  depend  on  an  established  habit t 
while  the  third  species  of  Dr.  Bree.  comprisinfi 
cases  in  which  asthma  is  not  an  idiopathic  a^ 
fection,  but  a  sign  or  result  of  morbid  action  in 
some  organ  remote  from  Che  lungs,  cannot  be 
correctly  treated  of  in  the  present  place ;  the 
affections  included  tmder  it  being  lUone  to  be 
remedied  by  remedyiDg  the  primary  disease  on 
which  it  la  dependant. 

From  the  view  then  thus  oflened,  and  from 
other  symptoms  that  we  shall  have  presently  to 
take  notice  of,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  con- 
venient to  contemplate  the  genua  asthma,  as 
comprisingr  and  hmited  to,  the  two  following 
species  : 

1.  Asthma  3iccum.         Dry  Asthma.   Narroui 

Asthma. 

2.  Humidum.     Humid  Asthma.    Com* 

mon  Asthma. 


SPECIES  L 

ASTHMA  SICCIIM. 

DR r  ASTHMA.    NERVOUS  A S TffMA. 

PJkROITSH    aUDDmif,    VIOI.SHT,    At«D    OF    SHoav 

piimkTtoJt ;  co.\aTaiCTiON  qari»,  i»rv,  mfa*- 

HOOIC  ;  COllOEl  SLIGHT  ;  KIPSCTOaxTlOK 
SCANTY^  AJtn  OIVLV  Al>P£.&aJ?tO  TowiRna 
THE    CLOSE  or    THE    F1V. 

This  is  the  pmper  convulsive  or  nervous 
asthma  of  Wdlia,  Hol^nann,  Floyer,  and  Aken- 
aide.  Its  predisposing  caD«  we  are  sometimes 
eapahle  of  developing ;  for  we  can  trace  the 
disease  to  a  morbid  simclure  of  the  chest,  to  an 
initable  condition  of  the  bronchial  veasnis,  or 
parenchyma  of  the  lunga,  produced  by  a  phmn^ 
tis,  or  a  succession  of  severe  aAd  protracted 
winter  coughs,  or  to  an  hereditary  source.  Of 
the  occasifSial  cauaea,  however,  we  are  often  in 
great  ignorance  ;  and  mostly  an  where  th«  dia- 
cas<i  appears  in  il*  smtplesi  chaiacleri  and  to^ 
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lally  iincoimflcted  witK  any  other  iiiecikm.  In 
aaoie  instsficei,  it  eTidcntiy  fot^awi  the  stsddcn 
repiikiaki  of  cutaneaus  eruptions  ;  in  others, 
the  fluddeD  cessation  of  oedcmatoui  Bweliinp  in 
the  extremiiiea  ot  cocheetie  pfttienta  \  and,  not 
un  frequently T  ^^^  inhalaiioQ  of  delelerious  ei- 
halations  :  most  of  which  we  hnvo  already  QO* 
ticed  as  ocesfiional  causes  of  dyspntEa,  and  diy 
or  humid  cough.  So  thu  Jt  i«  prohmbty  a  mere 
difference  in  the  constitution  or  habit  that  ren- 
ders theae  causes  capable  of  producing  one  of 
them  diieaae»  rather  than  another.  And  hence 
dry  asLhina,  like  the  (ireeedjng,  as  thm  diverei- 
fi^  by  Its  occasional  causes,  may  be  contem- 
plated under  the  folbwing  rarieties  :—* 

a.  SunpleK.  Without  any  obvious 

Simple  nervous  asthma,  cause  or  conncjtion 
with  any  other  af- 
f«-ctioa. 

fi  MeLaataticum.  From  TetropuUion  of 

Repelled  eruptions.  some  cutaneous  af-^ 

fee  Lion, 

y  Phleginaticmn.  From  repelled  <Bdema 

A  cachectic  frame*  of  the  extremities  in 

phlegmatic  or  ca- 
ehectic  habrtsi,  ¥inth 
a  scanty  secretion 
of  urine. 

I  Vaporesum.  From  inhaled    fumei 

BdeteriOQa  eihalations,  of  metals,  especially 
of  lead  and  arsenic; 
ofsulphtt ft  charcoal, 
nitric  acid,  and  oth- 
er deletenoufi  or 
poisonous  substan- 
ces. 

«  Or^*nicum.  Prom    organic     de- 

Organic  miaformiaion.  range  men  t  of  the 
walls  or  contents 
of  the  chests 

The  riBsT  or  trksk  varieties  constitutes  the 
■econd  species  of  Dr.  Bree,  who  supposes  the 
unknown  and  eiciting  cause  to  reside  in  some 
*'  subtile  acrimony  alwayt  present  m  the  at- 
mosphere m  a  greater  or  kss  degree,  and  ready 
to  be  inspired."— (fnyitiry,  &c.t  p  193)  It  is 
at  Icasit  diMcult  to  disprove  this  opinion  ;  but, 
admUliitg  the  fact,  we  can  make  IJttLe  use  of  it, 
and  arc  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

It  is  ft  position  of  far  more  general  assent, 
that  this  modificatioti  of  asthma  is  more  likely 
to  occtir  **  in  proportion  as  the  habit  is  disposed 
to  the  condition  called  nervous/*^ — (Op.  cil,,  p, 
Ifll)  The  parojcysm,  indeed,  frequently  makes 
ita  attack  undgr  those  circumatances,  which  are 
most  apt  to  try  the  strings  of  a  nervous  temper- 
amenl.  A  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind  will 
give  rise  to  it ;  an  alteration  of  the  wind,  a 
change  of  residence,  or  a  meal  that  disagrees 
with  the  stomach  ;  and  often  I  here  ts  a  consid- 
erflbla  evacuation  of  pale  urine  :  while  on  the 
contrary,  as  already  observed,  it  more  usually 
makes  ita  attack  withouL  sny  one  of  thetc  har- 
bingers* or  any  other  that  can  be  traced  out. 
The  small  quantity  of  viscid  mucua  that  is  ei- 
creted  through  the  whole  of  the  strujErgle,  proves 
evidently,  that  the  mner  membrane  of  the  bron- 


chial veeaele  js  in  a  state  of  peculiar  i 

and  leads  tis  to  conceive^  thsE*,   -*  '^  ■  —  ■ '.  rt 

was  nearly  or  altogether  de.^i 

eating  fluid    It  is  on  this  aceo^  ^i 

and  wheeling  are  both  alight. 

[According  to  Laennec,  an  attack  ^f  ptftvlir 
nervous   asthma  is  rarely  fatal,  ar;  :  • 

hardly  eVer  so,  without  previoualy  ^'  > 

congestions  of  blood,  and  other  cuuor«|uciicB» 
of  the  disorder  of  the  respiration  and  dmidir 
Uan  induced  by  it :  and,  in  these  cooseqmme<% 
he  observes,  prejudiced  mmda  may  sea  cha 
causes  of  the  disease.  Ho  haa  met  with  manjr 
caaea,  however,  in  which  it  was  imposaibLit,  aflfrr 
the  most  minute  reaearch,  to  find  any  organic 
lesion  whatsoever,  to  which  the  ssLhma  eoold 
be  attributed.  An  instsnce  of  this  la  gtvejibt 
M.  Andral  in  the  cjuse  of  a  fatal  su&catioa* 
folio wiri^  the  suppression  of  a  difrcharg^  from  tn 
ulcerated  leg.— (C^m.  MM.,  tom.  ii.,  «*»,  90.) 
M.  Guersent  records  the  cases  of  two  chddr«a 
who  died  in  a  few  days  of  a  remitting  dyspnjca, 
attended  with  dry  cou^h  and  precordial  nnxmtji 
in  whose  bodies  no  obvious  legion  could  be  fivaod 
after  death.=-{i>id.  ie  Med,^  torn,  iii.,  p.  iSd.) 
Laennec  is  convinced  that,  in  the  greater  n^iii* 
ber  of  asthmatic  cases,  depending  on  diy  €f^ 
tarrh  and  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  a^thniilk 
paroiysm  can  be  induced  equally  by  th*  sii^«^ 
vention  of  a  fresh  catarrh,  and  by  a  derail^ 
state  of  the  nervous  inf  uence,  occasioning  fnJ- 
monary  spasm,  or  an  increase  of  the  necessity 
of  rei^piratioOf  and  sometimes  by  both  causes  it 
once.  He  believea,  in  fact,  that  few  oaaea  u» 
owing  to  any  one  of  these  causes  ;  and  ih^it,  m 
old  men  particularly,  several  are  frequeTiitr  «'<«»* 
cemed.  Of  this  lund  are  debility  ;  ossiliratiaD 
of  the  cartilages,  and  immobihty  of  the  rft* ; 
rheumatism  affecting  tlie  walls  of  the  eheti; 
and,  perhaps,  slso^  the  tenuky  of  the  air-eeUl, 
and  of  all  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  adTilKtfd 
life.  With  the  exception  of  the  different  kin4( 
of  catarrh,  the  occasional  cauics  of  the  atladta 
of  asthma  aro  almost  always  such  as  are  caleih 
lated  to  produce  tmme4iateaad  evident  distuib* 
ance  of  the  nerves;  a  strong  mental  emotion; 
venereal  exces£«a  ;  the  influence  of  light  and 
darkness;  retrocession  of  gout ;  certain  odoutt» 
such  as  tho»e  of  tuberose^  heliotropa,  alM^d 
apples,  Ac.  ;  changes  of  the  almosplierte  el«6- 
trjcity,  and  other  less  appreciable  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  find  that  the  greater  mtm' 
be  r  of  aath  matic  patien  ts  c  annot  ren  i  i 
punity  in  a  low,  close  apartment^  a]^ 
taining  much  more  air  than  they  co\^..^  ■  ,,..MiL.ia 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  although  Jt  is  coft* 
fliantivt  but  msenaibly  renewed  by  thi>  doorw  Ajid 
chimneys.  Some  cannot  bear  any  | 
before  them,  or  any  thing  to  be  brosE., 
them,  without  experiencing  «  sense  oi  sirkHra- 
tion ;  while  others  are  neter  more  suhjfcl  to 
dyspnn^a  than  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain ^ J 


*  Sect  Laennec  on  Biseaaes  of  the  Chest.  <Sir., 
2d  edit.,  p.  4 IS.  Dr.  Hendenon  notices  i  dia- 
order  in  India,  eiractl;^  corre^Kiodine  to  oai  spaa, 
modic  asthma,  and  which  appears  to  attack  kh» 
individuals,  whom  acculent  has  depnvinl  of  tlieir 
usual  dally  allowance  of  opium.     Tlie  ditunlv 
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C*»en  of  the  tpeciCA  of  MthmA  before  u*^ 
md  Bftn  of  bumid  astkimai  occumng  upon  a 
m^nii%n  l^tiAPPEASAMCC  or  acabid^  heipfitie, 
siui  other  cutanieoub  EEUPTiDKt^  are  la  com- 
mon, ihat  tt  is  liardly  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Thej  are  especialljf  noticed  by  Sir  John 
Floyer,  and  have  rarelj  eacaped  the  a  £  tent  ion 
of  any  pathologist  atnce'  hu  day.  And  that  tht» 
m  »fi  actiid  caiiiie  of  the  dtaesse,  is  perfectly 
msniroat  froni  the  subaidenca  of  tbo  ktter  aa 
■OOH  n»  ancb  eruptioo  has  been  re-excited.  A 
;Aiidden  diitippearance  of  ffoai  m  the  hand  or 
j&OC,  or  of  an  habilnal  djaoiarge,  mi  that  of  the 
*^~'  rhoidal  ¥esse|«,  ha*  opemted  in  the  same 
r,whde  a  rfluewd  ofthpae  a:Sectiona  baa 
tkti  pqnai  remedy. 
But  those  of  relaxed  and  pwLiEOiw*Trc  iiafits 
M«  peculiarly  affected  by  such  tritnafera  of 
morbid  actio  rif  panictilarly  when  the  feet  and 
anUea  aje  habitnalty  ^eniatoua,  and  acous- 
tomed  to  enlarge  towards  night.  Chronic  or 
«xaceFb9tiog  dyapnc^a  i»  a  frfH|Uent  attendant 
ypon  such  a  etate  of  corporeal  debility ;  and 
benc«  we  have  reason  to  expect  aathmA  alto  t 
for  further  information  upon  which  subject  the 
reader  may  turn  to  what  has  already  been  ob- 
•erved  wnder  dy^pima.  chronica. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  astkroa  ahould  be 
produced  by  the  inhaleo  rusf^a  of  hetxlSi 
and  other  tniBeral  aubstancej,  since  we  see  it 
ijjo  frequently  CKoasioned  in  constitutions  prone 
10  lb 9  complaint,  by  clouda  of  common  amoke 
0r  duet.  And  Dt.  Percival  informs  me  that  he 
baa  m«t  with  two  cnses  in  which  alight  apo- 
leaiea  were  concomitants  of  asthma,  produced 
concentrated  fumea  of  nitroua  acid  ;  here 
leading  to  the  same  train  of  causes  we 
llavf  already  noticed^  iu  lading  a  foundation  for 
ebudtue  dyspnea. 

To  ihia  aubdif  ision,  alaOf  belong  such  cases 
of  aaihma  as  proceed  from  foga  and  mists,  es- 
peeiaUy  those  of  poputouit  and  extensive  towns, 
^rfiich  many  asthmatics  are  obliged  to  abandon, 
as  lOon  m  November  makes  its  appearance,  for 
a  drier  and  less  haxy  atmosphere.  The  coats 
of  the  bronchia  seem  to  be  consthuged  by  the 
'  idTapour  ;  and  hence  the  sntfoc^ating  feci- 
\Mierej  however,  the  internal  tumc  of 
broncbix  is  habitually  dry  and  irritable, 
the  moisture  of  such  an  atmosphere  cools  and 
•DfUaa  ihe  harsh  membrane,  and  the  patient 
loiiga  for  such  a  situation,  instead  of  flying 
from  it.  And  heticc  the  reason  why  foga  are 
liaonoua  to  some  SiSthmatics,  and  healtliy  to 
a.  It  ifl  also  probable  that  the  altered 
ty  of  the  aimospbere,  in  these  cases,  and 
trger  and  smaller  dosee  of  oxygen  inhaled 
every  inspiration,  produce  some  influence 
I  proves  bene&cial  or  mjurious,  according  to 
«  h«bit  or  actual  state  of  the  air-Fesseli,  And 
fl  again»  while  soma  asthmatics  can  only 


tiacka  them  with  sncb  Tiolence,  that,  unten  a 

Ivufficient  quantity  of  this  narcotic  be  provided  for 

ilKem,  they  die  in  a  few  hours.— (Edino.  Med^  and 

Stiri.  journ. )    This  Tact  amotinia  to  a  convmcing 

pnMH  of  the  coneclTiesa  of   the  term  narrouii 


the 


live  in  a  mountainous  siliiHtioti^  others  tind  thfiir 
only  relief  in  lowlands  ^m\  valleys. 

An  impregmiiion  i^i  ibr  aimo&phere  with 
odorous  esset^t'a,  has  also  been  found  ni  a  few 
cases  of  uncommon  idiosyncrasy,  or  wKerc  the 
air-vessels  have  been  peculiarly  scnsiblet  a  siif> 
ficient  cause  of  the  asthmiitic  paroxysm  ;  which 
has  hence  been  produced  by  the  smell  of  musk, 
and  in  otie  instance,  related  by  Tims^Qa,.  by  that 
of  rosea.— (Cfl^.  216.)  And,  m  consequence, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ihat  more  pungent, 
and  perhaps  aeuaied  corpuscles  should  produce 
a  like  effect.  Dr.  Scott,  of  Northuniberlaiid,  haa 
given  cases  of  the  greatest  danger  and  ei* 
tremity,  occasioned  by  accidentally  inbaling  the 
eflftuvia  of  ipecacuanha  while  pulvcnitng-'* 
{Edin,  Mtd.  Ctmmentt  vol  iv.*  p.  75.) 

Another  and  a  rery  frequent  cause  of  twth 
species  of  asthma,  but  more  pariiculafly  the 
a^tkma  skenm^  is  some  organic  derangement 
of  the  walla  or  contents  of  tlie  chc^t.  Gflibosity 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  p;esen|  group 
of  causes.  Lommius  asserts,  after  Hippocrates 
{Apk.  ilvl,  sect.  6),  that  if  a  person  bi^come 
gilibous  before  puberty,  in  consequence  of 
asthma*  he  dies.— <0^j.  Mrd.,  lib,  ii.,  p  I4fi.} 
On  which  Dr.  Brec  has  well  observed,  that  the 
authors  have  here  substituted  cause  for  effect 
(/fi^ry,  dec.,  p«  M),  since  it  is  rather  the 
gibbosiiy  that  produces  the  asthma,  than  the 
asthma  that  produces  the  gibbosity.  An  ossa* 
ous,  and  consequently  rigid  condition  o{  the 
cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  ster- 
num ;  ossificaitonsof  the  peficardium,  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  or  the  coronary  arteries  ;  prossure 
upon  the  lungs  produced  by  a  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  or  of  the  pericardium  ;  by  an  empyema  ; 
by  vomicEB  or  indurated  tumours  of  wnatev^r 
kind  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  an  tnordl* 
nate  magnitude  of  the  lungs  ihems elves  ,  have 
all  been  found  occasional  cauies  of  ^^thma,  and 
are  among  the  most  formidable  to  be  attacked. 
Haller,  Bonel,  Morga^\  and  others,  who  have 
bi?en  peculiarly  attentive  to  structural  diseases 
and  Ineir  effects,  have  recorded  numerous  in- 
stmices  of  this  kind.  And  the  later  examina- 
tions of  M.  K  OS  tan  have  added  other  Dioit»id 
changes  to  those  already  notieed,  in  the  heart 
indeed  !^  wcj|l  as  in  the  lungs.  In  the  first  of 
these,  he  has  very  frequently  found  that  partic- 
ular kind  of  thickening  of  the  left  ventncJe  of 
the  heart,  to  which  the  French  have  given  the 
name  of  active  aneurism  :  and,  in  the  second, 
besides  the  morbid  lesione  already  noticed,  ad- 
hesions between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura  ^  ef- 
fusions of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  rhesi  • 
and  a  general  change  of  structure  in  the  lunvs, 

Sjving  them  a  semblance  of  the  org^n  of  tie 
ver.  Several  of  these  appearances  ate  roost 
probably  effects  of  ihe  diaenae,  though  by  M« 
iiostan  uniformly  regarded  aa  cartes. 

[I I  was  strDngly  suspected  by  Laennec  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  404),  that  in  some  rare  instance*  of 
aathmatie  dyspncea,  an  mipeifoct  paralysis  of 
the  diaphra^*  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration 


*  When  asthma  is  combined  with  some  i 
iinperfeciion  or  diseeae  of  the  organs  of  ciicttlap 
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waa  canpontfid'  Rostan  gives  «n  m^iAnee  of 
Axthma  coiuiiieted  with  o^cttbn  9(  Oi«  di- 
«|itiTftginJ 

The  gecieml  trentmeni  of  th»  dtitrewittf 
sffectkii]  is  stiH  a  ms^tter  cf  djscuftaton.  A  cou- 
sldermble  distmctioti  ia  neeestAiy  in  the  two 
fp«)cie»  under  which  it  makes  its  appenmnce  ; 
and  hcne©  it  will  be  more  aijvantaf  euua  to  d&ler 
tbe  c^oiidemtioti  of  this  subjectt  till  we  h&ve 
noticed  lomewhat  more  iit  large  ifae  history  of 
hu^id  asthma,  so  that  the  plan  proper  for  the 
one  may  fltand  in  eontrut  with  that  propor  for 
thio  other. 


SPECIES  n. 

ASTHMA  HUMIDLIM. 
HUMW  ASTHMA,    COMMON  ASTHMA. 

TBACTftO  ;  CONSTBICTJON  Hl^AtV,  H-OmU, 
LABOR!  ova  l  COOOU  sir  VEER  i  RXPECTOS.A- 
TTOir  COMVRlfetlfO  RARLT  ;  AY  rtRST  SCAKIfV 
Altn  VtV€ll»,  AlTTRKWAltei  COPIDUS^  AMD  AF^ 
rOSmMO    GBR  AT    REIJRF. 

Tkij  ii  the  oniinary  form  under  which  the 
^thmatic  paroxfani  shows  it«c1f ;  and  the  trivia] 
name  of  humid  or  humoml  was  given  to  it  by 
earlier  whterA,  moat  of  them  advocates  of  the 
humoral  pathology «  from  an  idea  I  hat  an  acrid 
humour  was  hereby  djseharged  from  th(^  general 
mass  of  the  blood,  and  con^ecjuctitly  that  tlie 
expuitioti  w^a  to  be  encouraged  a^  much  at 
posaible  ;  the  suffocative  struggle  beiiut  regarded 
as  an  instinctive  or  remedial  eflbft  of  nature  to 
f  est  ore  the  ay  stem  to  a  state  of  health. 

like  the  preceding  species*  it  very  generally 
appear  a  without  any  obvious  cause  or  connexion 
with  any  olher  affection.  In  some  caaes,  how- 
ever^  it  seems  to  be  the  resutt  of  a  plethora,  qr^ 
as  |>r.  Cullen  eipreases  himself^  a  **  lurgescetice 
of  the  blood,  or  any  other  cause  of  an  unusuaf 
fulness  and  diatention  of  tha  f esseb  q(  rte 
lungs.** — (Pratt. o/Fhyt., part  ii,,book  iii » chap, 
vi.jSecL  13S4.)  And  sometimes,  as  in  old  age, 
or  aiWr  long-continued  and  repeated  catarms, 
it  ii  jnoduced  by  an  excess  of  serum  or  mucus 
lowJiHg  inordinately  from  a  weakened  and  re- 
lax^ stBte  of  the  bronchial  exhalants  or  mucous 
glands  :  ihufi  offering  us  three  varieties  as  fallow  : 
a  Simple X.  WUhout  any  mitiifest 

Simple  humid  asthma^  cause  or  comhinatioR 
with  any  other  aJlbc- 
tiou. 

tion  and  respiration,  it  ia  often  difEcult  la  offer  a 
poeitiva  opinion  whether  ihe  latter  circumstance 
la  not  cojiaeculive,  and  gradually  induced  by  the 
repealed  altacks  of  the  asthma.  Then,  we  may 
alio  cooceire  that  various  morbid  affections  and 
onganic  diaeases  in  RSthma,  are  sometimes  aeci- 
dental  attendants  o&  it— not  at  alt  concerned  with 
it  eUhfljT  as  a  cause  of  an  effect.  Queationa  of  Lhia 
land,  aa  M.  JoUy  has  well  observed,  are  aome- 
times  inrdved  m  didSculties  which  have  not  yet 
been  obviated  by  patholo^ca!  anatomy.— (Dicl.'<le 
It^d^  et  de  Chu.  Pratupies,  &vt.  Asttfwtt.)  fio 
doaH,  m  a  vast  number  of  eatamples»  m  by  far  the 
r  of  caaest  a^ihrna  la  only  a  symp^ 


&  Plethwieam*  From  pletJiora,  «i  the 

Fiom  plotbora  suppitosaion  ol 

■ecueiaiiied 
eotis  mrwc  afitinn 
3^  Atonicmn.  From  a  tit '1  ■'! 

From  local  atony.  relaAni  t 

■ir*1P«ai«ia»  as  a  ooih 
se43Qefico  of  chcooic 
and  Hcgiecied  ea* 
lidtlt%  oi'  of  oM  igs. 

Wo  also  meet  with  «iamples  of  ihe  hmji 
m  well  as  of  the  dry  asthma,  aa  a  :  'it 

sequel  of  many  other  diseases  :  ^> 
chondnas,  hysteria,  parabysma,  anxl  ■  ., 

I  have  already  observed  that  ttie  iLlisclk  of 
the  present  species  is  more  sevtrr^,  as  wt-If  « 
of  longer  duration  thaa  the  pteccdin^ ,  aa  ihov^i 
the  patient  were  contending  wiih  <wo  iici$nlr 
forcca  instead  of  with  one — a  dimin  ■>- 

eter  of  the  veasela,  and  infanrliou 
pi  us  of  viscid  mucus  :  and  ihu  s  ' "  ■ ' 
causes  co-operate,  which  ha'. 
for  singly  by  the  leaders  of  oi . 
1  am  much  disposed  to  thiulE  iiiai  iIma  u  ire^ 
qucntly  the  case  ;  arxd  that,  to  a  cccUin  extesil, 
both  hypotheses  are  correcL     That  lutiiins  Oft* 
curs  as  m  tlie  preceding  species  withotit  «*»  u^ 
creased  discharge  of  mucus,  is  unquesUonahl^ ; 
thai  it  occum  with  such  increased  ilischaq^,  is 
equally  incontrovertible. 

But  whatever  be  the  source  of  the  a^gtavaltd 
distress  endured  m  humid  asthmi,  aiWr  mfM 
hours  of  suffering  the  pticnt  feels  less  aiitidy^ 
breathes  more  leiaurely  and  with  Ii^'ss  labeiti^ 
and,  with  a  growing  ffeedamofe^  r., 

acquires  general  relief  and  lTati4 
auch  is  the  irritable  state  of  theaffcL  ..  ..^...j.. 
that  even  on  the  second  day  ^'  no  change  of 
poature  is  made  with  impumtyf  a.ud  f^a^ttcukt 
distress  affects  him  if  he  engage  m  the  fittgue 
of  dreasin|^  while  Ihe  stginach  is  empty.  Duna^ 
the  day,  ifno  particulai  liiin?  occur^  the  breath* 
mg  becomes  generally  more  free  tHl  the  trm* 
mg:  an  iueiperienced  asthfn^t*-  --■"  dalten  . 
himself  that  his  diaease  is  ho  bat  he        ■ 

finds  at  tlie  approach  of  ntght  ^xt  aiie*        \ 

tain  a  new  attack.  The  paroAVsui  teiumtusnets 
with  the  usual  aymptoma,  and  the  ni^ht  ts  passed 
nearly  as  the  former ;  but  the  sleep  is  more  Mtt* 
feet,  and  productive  of  more  reltef.  The  thind 
day  the  remission  la  more  complete,  there  ii 
some  additional  eipectoration^  atid  bodily  motioia 
is  performed  with  less  distrfsa,  but  still  wilb 
great  inconvenieuce.  After  the  paroiyam  has 
been  renewed  m  this  manner  for  three  itighta, 
the  eipectoratinn  generally  becomes  frei; ;  but 
there  ia  no  certain  lerminatioo  of  tim  fit  at  a 
fixed  period.     However,  except  h<  '-^t 

cases,  it  goes  off  after  a  few  dayi^ 
dai  ly  rcmis  ijonfibeeomcmoreperfr.:.  i 

is  higher  coloured,  and  in  smalk^r  quanntiea  . 
ilie  eipeclorated  muctts  is  more  copious  and 
digested  ;  strength  of  pulse  and  vigour  o!  scliofi 
increase;  and  good -humour  4^gain  i^nlrvvnt  the 
mind."— {Br«,  Inquiry,  dec,  sect   iv  ,  p  4B,) 

In  TaRAftNo  asthma,  our  attention  must  b« 
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dkMct^d  to  the  f^roxysni  tlscir,  and  to  ihe  lui* 
tm«  of  th«  ronstituLioii  after  the  p^raxyBm  has 
ceafed  ;  and  even  durmg;  ihB  p&roxysm,  to  the 
dicr«ct«r{>r  the  panic  ulv  epecies  utider  wUich 
l!ie  d]«M»e  shows  iUelT* 

Dr.  CuUen,  who,  us  wc  hftve  already  B^eti, 
Ngird«d  pJeihora  and  turgcscenco  of  tho  blood- 
WSidi  ■•  the  ^iud  c&use,  recommend  a  blood- 
luttiilf  in  lh«  fifftt  attacks  and  e^cii^Uy  in  young 
petiODfi ;  with  the  use  of  acids  and  neutral  salu^ 
aa  frmployed  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  for  the  purpose 
of  iaIoii^  off  ihe  congestion  of  the  blood.  N  ev  er- 
thelesSf  bleeding  demands  a  niee  di9cHmination, 
^rid  U  rarely  to  be  Tecommended  in  either  tpe- 
eiea.  The  relief  il  affords,  even  in  dry  or  con- 
Ynline  asthma,  la  very  temporary ;  and  Br. 
OtffUen  allows  that  it  cannot  bo  perse ve red  in 
urtthopt  und^nninmg  the  constitution,  and  lay- 
j^ga  foundation  for  dropsy* 

Ur.  Bree  regardi  it  aa  a  doubtful  operation  in 
the  first  apeciea,  or  that,  to  adopt  hta  own  Ian- 
gttage^  produced  by  aerial  irritation,  and  as  al' 
wa.yi  imprudent  in  the  seconds  In  this  last, 
*•  I  have  repeatedly,'^  says  he,  '*  directed  it ; 
but  [  have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
p«ro^m  wa«  shortened  an  hour  t»y  the  loss 
ol  b)o«d  I  and  I  hare  ofWn  been  convinced 
that  ifio  expectoration  wa»  delayed,  and  that 
more  dyiptitea  remained  in  the  intermission, 
Ihaa  wna  common  after  former  paroxysms.  In 
otd  people,  who  have  been  long  used  to  the 
diaoriler,  it  is  certainly  iojwrioiia.'*t 

FiugiQg,  beyond  the  intention  of  keeping  the 
bow«ts  regularly  open,  bai  seldom  proTed  bene- 
ficial ^Vnen|  indeed,  the  disease  is  secondary, 
tad  depends  evidently  upon  an  overloaded  liver 
nr  st4)iiiacht  or  some  suppressed  evacyation, 
ictiTe  cathartics,  aiid  especially  such  aa  operate 
simply^  will  be  of  great  uso  :  and  the  increased 
action  excited  in  the  aiviue  canal  will  often  take 
off  Ihe  irregular  action  in  the  chest ;  but  where 
fiw  asthma  is  idiopathic,  and  especially  where 
the  conatitution  la  infirm,  as  in  old  age,  a  pow- 
mM  alvine  irritation  will  exacerbate  the  ^pjism 
nf  tb«  diest,  instead  of  diminishing  it. 


*  ■*  The  treatment  of  asthma,  like  that  of  all 
pericxtical  diseojesp  contiists  of  two  parts;  that 
propef  in  thepafoxysm,  and  that  in  the  internal." — 
(FcrIkss,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  AwrnuA,} 
Aa  the  Jame  physician  pistly  ol:i«erves,  when  the 
treaiment  ot  »ithma  is  spoken  of,  that  of  iU  chronic 
iDtms  i»  genemlly  aignitied  ;  for  what  is  callod 
scute  asthma  is  either  a  vnriety  of  bronchitis,  or  a 
Solent  congestion  of  the  pulmi^nary  mucoa*  mem- 
brtne,  both  cases  requiring  to  be  treated  on  prin^ 
dptes  appUcabie  to  fuch  patboloKical  states,  with 
hme  r«gmid  to  the  spasm  which  complicates  it. 
Thest  ■!«  trulba  to  which  all  ptBCtttioners  must 
tthsenbe.— En, 

f  Inquiry,  Ac,  p.  245.  According  to  Dr.  Forbes 
(Cyclop.  01  Pract,  Med,),  it  never  puts  an  end  to 
tlie  paroxysm,  much  less  does  it  cure  the  disease ; 
and  Its  haH'  ^  -  ^-'cfyment,  in  an  affection  of 
frocfuent  r^^  mot  fail  to  be  tughly  inju^ 

fioiia,    1 1  Jr.  i  t  he  early  attacks  of  young 

■nd  robyst  ^nbjeclf ;  m  casa*  of  fr<?at  ^nt.«nil 
plUhmm;  in  fits  of  giifit  violesioe,  m  ^vhidi  the 
palBioiiary  cii«u]ation  is  mmh  imjicdcd,  and  the 
hmm,  or  other  important  orguiA,  are  likely  to  suf- 
fer In  conseQuetiec— £n. 


In  exciting  nausea  or  romitinff,  however,  wo 
may  be  less  cautious  ;  for  each  noa  been  found 
highly  advantageous  in  both  species  of  idio* 
pathic  asthma.  The  lirsi,  by  diminishing  gen- 
erally Ihe  Jibing  pow^r,  and  hereby  relaxing 
the  conYulsive  action  ;  and  the  second,  by 
changing  the  seat  of  the  convulstve  action,  and 
at  the  same  time  determining  to  the  surfafii^ 
[This  practice  has  the  sanction  of  RiireriiiR, 
Akfmside,  Sir  John  Floyer.  and  Laennec,  who 
Bays,  that  it  acts  on  the  nert ous  system,  and  is 
often  followed  by  an  immediate  aUeviaiion  of 
the  paroxysm,*] 

Blistering  may  also  bo  made  nse  of,  but,  like 
setoDs  or  issues,  can  only  be  of  ulterior  adrun- 
t4ige,  for  the  fit  must  be  of  far  more  than  ordi' 
nary  length  if  it  continue  till  the  blister  has 
produced  resication.  It  may,  howsTcr,  go  for 
to  prevent  or  shorten  a  relapae  on  the  ensuing 
night ;  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  con- 
nected with  an  asthmatic  habit. 

Sir  John  Floyer  is  said,  during  his  residence 
at  Lichfield,  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  his 
own  case  by  the  use  of  very  stiong  coffee. 
And  the  practice  wa»  afterward  followed  by 
Sir  John  Fringlo,  a»  be  informs  us,  with  equal 
success,  *■  On  reading  the  section  on  coffee, 
m  the  second  volume  of  your  Es^mys,*'  aays  he, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pcrcival,  *'  one  quality  occurred 
to  roe-,  which  I  had  observed  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  had  said  of  it*  sedative 
powers.  It  is  the  betl  abator  of  the  periodic 
asthma  that  I  have  seen.  The  coffee  ought  to 
bo  of  the  boat  Mocha,  nowly  burnt,  and  made 
very  strong,  imnaediately  after  grinding  it.  I 
have  commonly  ordered  an  ounce  for  one  dish, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh  after  the  interval 
^[  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  which  I  direct 
to  be  token  without  milk  or  sugar, " 

Sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  given  alone, 
have  rarely  been  attended  with  any  d<*eisiv6 
advantage^  They  have  occasionally  afforded 
relief  in  the  trst  snecies,  hot  have  had  tittltf 
effect  in  tlie  secona ;  and,  by  heating  tho  syt^ 
tern  unnecessaiily,  have  often  augoicnt^d  and 
prolonged  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Bree,  in  relating 
nis  own  case,  which  was  that  of  humid  asthma, 
tells  us,  that,  in  the  access  of  a  paroxysm,  he 
took  four  grain?  of  sobd  opium,  which  produced 
nearly  an  apoplectic  stupor  for  two  days.  A  few 
hourfl  after  trying  the  opium,  a  most  debilitating 
siekness  iupervened,  with  incessant  eflbrts  to 
puke.  The  labour  of  Ihe  respiratory  mtisclea 
abated,  but  the  wheezing  evidently  increased, 
accompanied  with  an  intense  headache  and  a 

*  Laennec  on  Diseasess  oi  the  Chont,  dec,  p. 
418,  3d  edit.  Or  Foibea  approves  of  a  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  when  the  parorysm  supervenes  to  a 
mil  meal,  or  occurs  in  A  person  having  im  habit - 
ually  slu|;snsh  and  loaded  stomach ;  }mi  he  dues 
not  consider  emetics  generally  tisefuL  (Cyclop, 
of  Pract.  Med.)  Akenside's  practice  consisted  tn 
eiving  Sj,  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  paroxysm  to  in- 
duce vomittng,  which,  he  aeanres  us,  gave  great 
relief ;  and,  in  the  intervals,  he  gave  gr.  v.  every 
morning,  or  gr.  x.  erery  alternate  mominff,  theso 
doses  proving  equally  ii«ftil,  whether  ihcy  ex- 
cited Tomittng  Of  merely  mtrsea. — ^Med.  Trantn 
vol.  I 
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cOTiiiteMKic^  m©r«  tUfgid  than  uayal ;  the  poise 
befog  at  first  strong  and  quick,  and  aflerwaitl 
iitikiiig  into  great  we*knp«s,  The  paroijsm 
•how<?d  itself  Tour  houre  eajrlier  than  usual  the 
tielt  day.  He  tried  it  in  sinaller  doeea  during 
aeyeral  BUbiequent  fits,  but  in  no  instance 
without  great  general  mkcbiefr  aiid  witb  littk 
Of  no  local  benefit.* 

Much  of  ibis  deleterioEiB  effect  may  have  de- 
pended on  idiosyTicra«y.  Sedatives  and  nar- 
cotics, if  employed  at  all,  shotijd  be  combiTied 
.with  diaphoreUea^  Tn  this  form,  they  off  en 
prove  a  very  powerful  remedy  :  and  one  of  the 
le«t  preparationi  of  this  kiod  is  the  compound 
pOWtfcT  of  ipecacaanha.  A  universal  dow 
ftod  dittpnoi^  as  it  ha*  been  called,  or  breathing 
moist  are  on  the  surface,  ar«  among  the  most 
favourable  symptoma  of  the  disease,  lender 
■yvhatever  form  it  makes  in  appearance.  Anti- 
•paamoditiK  and  narcotics,  as  niUfik»  castor, 
valerian,  cardamine^  camphire,  and  the  fetid 
gymst  may,,  perhaps,  be  employ <?d  successfully 
when  the  disease  i»  chiefly  depcndani  upon  a 
morbid  habit ;  but  even  here  they  will  derive  a 
greit  advantage  from  a  union  witli  diaphoretics, 
Bf  the  neutral  salts,  and  smail  doses  of  ipecac- 
uanha,  or  anlimonitil  powder. 

The  hjoscyamus  has  often  succeeded,  as  a 
narcotic,  where  opmm  has  failed :  but,  hke  the 
latter,  it  should  not  he  trusted  to  by  itsetf  in 
either  species  of  the  complaint. 

[Laennec  conceives,  that  narcotics  may  att, 
no^  merely  by  lessening  the  necessity  of  respi- 
rntjont  hut  al^o  by  overcoming  the  ?pasm  of  the 
lunga.  The  following,  he  aays,  huve  been  par- 
ticularly approved  of :  opium,  belladonna,  phcU 
hndriurn  aquatic  urn,  aconituro,  nape  Hub,  colcbi- 
cum,  tobacco  smoked  or  taken  internally,  cicuta, 
dulcamara,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  smoking  of 
atramonium.  The  cases  in  which  he  parttcu^ 
larly  recommends  narcotics,  are  those  seem- 
ingly attended  with  an  extraordinary  necesiity 
for  respite tion,  and  a  spasm  of  the  lunp. 

Besides  ziarcottcs,  certain  subslances  which 
act  powerfully  on  the  atontach,  or  nervona  ays- 
teim,  have  been  tried,  as  the  distilled  water  of 
KJAUTO-eetaaufl,  the  nux  vomica,  tincture  of  can- 
iharlde^  the  arsenical  soJution,  and  the  prussic 
laeM.  Laennec  found  the  laurel<heTry  water 
ind  diluted  pnissic  ncid  case  the  breathing, 
though  less  certainly  than  narcotics.  The 
iame,  he  says,  is  true  of  the  nitric,  sulphuric, 
and  acetic  ethera.— (Op.  cit ,  p.  410,  417.) 
With  r(**pect  to  the  lobelia  indata,  so  much 
commended  in  America  {Ebtrk^s  Mat,  AfeJ., 
PhiiadfL,  1S23  ;  Dr.  Andrew t  Gttisgoi^  Joum., 
vol.  i.),  Dr.  Forbes  has  found   it  temporarily 

■  Many  cases  of  asthma  beino;  connected  with 
a  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane^  analagons  to 
inflammation,  do  not  seem  hkoly  to  admit  of  ben- 
efit from  narcotics.    Hence,  Dr.  Forbes  i»  of  opin- 
ion, that  It  is  only  in  cases  of  pure  nervous  aiithma, 
©r  in  thoie  symptomatic  dystmcEas,   eimulatmg 
f  ^thma,  which  depend  on  organic  di^c^se  of  the 
I  iheart,  Ate,  that  opium  and  other  narcotics  and 
L antispasmodics  are  at  all  likely  to  prove  useful, 
f n  the  h)'^iehc  asthma^  the  gMid  effecia  of  opium 


were  long  ago  raeogniied  by  Willis.— See  Gycbp, 
of  Pract.  Had.,  act,  AsTttHa.— Ed. 


succeasful  in  certain  spurious  caae^  prodoccd 
by  bydrotborai  and  disease  of  the  heart ;  ami 
even  in  the  catarrhal  a.^thma,  he  has  known  it 
check  the  paroirysm,  if  given  at  the  coinmejore- 
ment  of  the  attack ;  yet  he  estimates  its  claim 
iQ  efficacy  below  that  of  stramonmm. 

Where  the  urine  Is  small  in  quantity,  and  of 
a  pale  hu^,and  particularly  where  the  ditratc  t* 
connected  with  a  piluilo^s  ox  phlegmatic  blbOi 
diuretics  have  been  found  serviceable.  Dr. 
Ferriar  combined  them  with  opium. 

But  aa  there  is  no  discbarge  that  pfiQaiiV 
such  direct  benefit  as  that  from  the  ttitretanm 
of  the  bronchia!  vessels  thetnselvea,  aa  ia  line 
no  tribe  of  medicines  on  which  we  can  pla^ia  m 
much  dependance  as  the  e^tpeclormnts,  wheji  ju* 
diciously  selected  and  admmistered,  Iti  nriy 
kind  of  idiopathic  asthma,  the^e  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage. 

Among  the  fetid  gums  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  ammoniac  has  ae<{ucred! 
the  grearest  degree  of  popularity  :  but,  m 
power  is  inferior  to  that  of  a^afcr-tida,  tlie  »iK 
tue  of  which  is  to  be  judged  of  by  ttie  A^ 
gree  of  its  oftensiire  odour.  Both  thesw,  how* 
ever,  are  apt  to  be  too  heating,  eaeept  in  ffiy 
flaccid  and  phlpgmalic  habits  j  ami  t*  ^- h  V'-**^ 
be  often  nccegsary  to  soften  their  -^i 

a  sahne  medium,  takmg  care  not  u-  ::.t 

bowels  unduly.  And  where  there  ts  m  ^onsii}* 
erahle  degree  of  irritability  and  rnuch  tivtrh 
ncss  of  pulse,  we  may  prefer  sc  e 

oleraceous,   and   especially   the    i<  ^ 

demulcenis  :  hut  oily  demulcenta  ait^  uvmi,*  to 
he  avoided. 

Of  all  the  medicines,  however,  which  act  M 
the  eicerncnts  of  the  lungs,  the  squill  is  t&r 
most  to  be  depended  upon.  It  ia  indef^J  a 
stimulant  of  the  excernent  system  genendly ; 
for  there  i$>  no  part  of  this  ayatem  capable  ef 
resisting  its  powt^r  i  and  it  is  henee  pi^cewiffy 
to  watcn  its  eifects  upon  the  kidneys  ind  tatcf*^ 
tinal  canal,  and  to  attemper  it  with  rtmimi  af 
some  other  guard,  if  it  prodnce  m'  •■ 

in  either  of  these  ways  [  eicept,  in  nt^ 

case  of  asthma  connected  wim  the  phlegioaiic 
habit,  which  ia  the  only  mqdification  of  the  dif- 
eaae  in  which  this  collateral  rn:duence  it  found 
to  be  or  advantage.  &{|mlb  have  also  i  pttev* 
liar  tendency  to  sLimtilate  the  stomach,  aad 
produce  nausea  or  vomiting ;  aud  it  rve)^ 
shows  much  of  an  etpectorating  f>ower  tM  It 
has  occasioned  the  former.  But  as  th<»c  %w 
advantageous  to  the  disease  in  both  sp<V!«. 
and  especially  in  humid  asthma,  we  an^ 
discontinue  it  on  this  account,  but  only  t  ' 
erate  its  use.  Many  practitionentp  mdc^d,  de- 
ploy it  directly  4W  an  emetie  medieijte,  and  pm* 
fer  it  to  ipecacuanha.  In  asthma  it  may,  m 
some  habits,  be  allowed  to  supersede  it ;  hot  m 
no  other  disease  tliat  I  recollect ;  for  it  ii 
rougher  In  its  aetion,  and  more  oHensrvd  in  its 
taste. 

Where,  however,  the  lungi  seem  In  be  al^ 
fee  ted  only  srcondardy,  and  the  source  of  thfl 
disease  lies  in  an  infarcted  and  torpid  state  of 
the  liver  or  some  other  abdominal  organ, 
squdls,  and  indeed  e](p<etanuit«  m  general 
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win  be  found  tow  teirtceiblft,  thftn  in  idic^patliw 
cii««t.  A  fid  hence  we  thoM  prefer  th©  i©nekm- 
rooL,  wliicti  hss  oflea  been  foond  of  great  suc- 
ceM,  Jifler  caloineK  or  whalever  oth«r  calhoriic 
ma.j  1><<  judged  most  moper,  has  been  pre* 
T»au»l¥  miid^  use  of  beueka-root,  indeed,  ii 
m  kU«1f  »  «ort  of  general  etAcuanl ;  for  while 
it  inerejises  very  krgely  tht  diich&rg«  of  mu- 
cm.  )t  increasei  alBo  dio  flow  of  perspiration 
ft&d  urine,  ind  tomedmes  scU  a&  An  emetic 
and  mtgUne. 

There  ^i  ■.  tribe  of  medicines,  which  nr«  also 
FooihI  of  essential  benefit  in  many  c^se»  of 
both  ipeciE*  of  asthma,  but,  wiili  whijse  mode 
of  action  we  are  so  Uttte  acquamte J,  tliat  it  hits 
been  ofplainpd  on  very  different  princiuks  by 
differont  p^thulogists ;  I  mean  the  acius,  both 
mineral  and  tegetable.  These  principle*  we 
have  not  romn  to  examine  ;  nor  it  it  nccese&ry  ; 
atoec,  if  they  be  really  beneficial,  it  is  of  htile 
moiiient  whether  thej  act  as  sedatives  in  allay- 
iDg  iftiLationt  or  »»  tonics  in  invigoratiog  the 
r^txod  bronchial  eE,hjilmnt3.  The  iregetable 
aeem  more  effieaebua  than  the  mineral  acida, 
pfoJsibly  because,  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
ing lesa  earrosiTe,  the  patient  can  take  them  in 
larger  quantity  ;  and  the  Tcgetable  acids  nb- 
Uiued  by  feoneniaiion,  seem  more  useful  than 
the  name. 

Yet  thcjte  have  rarely  been  ^iven  alone  ;  for, 

uniting  them  with  diaphoretics^  sa   small 

of  Ipecacuanha,  or  wiib  naieotics,  the 

ial  power  of  each  hat  been  togtnented  ; 

thft  litter  are  not  only  rendered  more  efh- 

ioui,  htit  are  borne  witfcT  teae  mischief  after- 

Str  John  Floyer  was  in  the  habit  of 

ttnitinij;^  the  ftcetona  acid  wilh  squilla,  and  hence, 

bdeetf,  ill©   popularity  which  tlve  vinegar  of 

[ttitls  has  preserved  lo  the  present  day.  Dr. 
has  employed  both  the  ve^ table  and  the 
ttli0ersil  acids,  but  always  in  union  with  some 
other  preparation.  Thus  in  humid  ftathmai  after 
emetics,  he  prescribes  a  draught  composed  of 
an  ounce  of  distilled  vmegar,  and  from  one  to 
Ihree  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  a  snflicient 
qiiantily  of  pyre  water,  to  be  taken  every  four 
bouf%  as  a  means  of  determining  to  the  surface 
of  the  body^  and  of  promotittg  absorption  and 
exhalation.  And  as  a  means  of  lakioff  off  irri- 
tation and  cKcittnfi  the  aeeements  of  me  bron- 
iC  may  be  aljio  employed  in  nervous  or  dry 

Quia,  and  often  wnh  as  good  etTect. 

In  hke  manner.  Dr.  Bree  has  made  use  of 
the  nitric  acid  in  union  with  squills  and  extract 
^  henbane  ;  p^ing  three  grains  of  the  henbane 
witii  sijE  minims  of  the  acid  and  ten  of  tincture 
of  siqutlli  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  and  repeat- 
ing it  erery  three  or  four  hours  during  the  p^- 
osynn.  And  he  tellf  us  that  ''  Many  patients, 
who  had  uken  the  mott  powerful  antispas- 
IBodics,  hav«  assured  me,  that  none  had  been 
io  Yuefol «  and  two  gentlemen  now  under  my 
Unction  inform  me,  that  it  is  the  only  medi- 
poo  that  baa  ever  ^ven  them  relief  in  the  par- 
T$XpmM.'^ — {Inquiry^  ic  ,  p  SSS,)  I  cannot 
My  that  I  hate  (bund  it  thus  pre-eminently  eer- 
Ylotablo  ^  but  it  has  often  been  of  decided 
And  !  know  of  no  medicine  that  sue* 
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eeeda  m  well  in  preveniin^  the  miskchiovoun 
effects  of  opium,  aud  evt?n  m  adding  to  its  se* 
dative  pwer  j  or  that  la  bo  valuable  an  adjunct 
in  almost  fill  antispsflmodir  prepaiatmns^  and 
eapecially  where  eiher,  camphire,  ami  other 
terebinlhj nates  are  employed  ;  or  that  tends  so 
efleciually  to  take  ofl  atl  eicesa  of  pungency 
from  the  more  heating  efpectorants 

As  simple  relaxants  are  always  hurtful  in  this 
disease,  and  only  add  to  ihv  debeluy,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  ttami  bathing  should  be 
aUo  injurious.  C^ld  b&lhin^,  as  a  tonic  be- 
tween the  intervals,  has  much  more  to  be  taid 
in  its  favour.  I>r.  Bree  tried  it  m  bis  own  per- 
son ^  but  did  not  obtain  ^uceesit.  His  was  a 
case  of  humid  <^thma.  But  in  the  first  vpeciea, 
and  partkularly  where  habit  has  given  inveter- 
acy to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  and 
where  the  general  constitution  if  vigorons,  there 
is  no  single  remedy  hkely  to  be  of  more  value. 

[In  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  '*  Inquiry  mlo  the 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Func lions,'*  will  be  found 
various  observations,  tertding  to  prove  the  util- 
ity of  galvanism  in  one  form  of  aathma.] 

Wherever  asthma  may  be  supposed  to  be 
dependant  upon  plethora,  tonics  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  employed  till  after  ^uch  a  condi- 
tion has  been  removed  ;  and  thfm,  prrhapa, 
the  beat  medicine  will  be  the  mineral  acids. 

[When  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  have  n 
strongly- marked  periodical  character,  cinchonni, 
according  lo  Lneuuec,  frequently  diminishes  thetr 
fi&rerity^  and  sometimes  stops  them  altogi«thrr.] 

Peruvian  bark  it  often  found  to  over  load*  the 
it^maeh,  especmlly  in  dyspeptic  patients,  wtth 
whom  1  bavo  found  col  umbo  agree  better,  occa- 
iionajly  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda* 
But  the  best  tonics  are  the  ftnetallic  0£yde«i 
(and  of  theae  the  sulicarbonale  of  iron,  given 
in  doses  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  is  praised 
by  Dr  Bree  and  Lnennec,  The  latter  speake 
particularly  of  its  benefit  in  pallid  relaxed  habita, 
and  both  in  the  dry  asthma  and  the  nervous^ — 
(Ofl  Dise&irs  d/  the  Ckt^if  dec,  p,  418.>| 

Inhalattons  eatmot  well  be  tried  durmg  the 
najoiy«m«,  but  they  have  been  very  generally 
had  rftOLirse  to  m  the  intervals^  and  have  con- 
sisted of  very  different  vaf tours.  When  pneu- 
matic medic  me  wait  at  llie  height  of  its  (lopu- 
lanty^  much  benefit  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  vise  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  and 
dilute  chlorine  gases.  Dr.  Beddoes  waa  p«ca« 
Uarly  aitached  to  the  former,  and  thus  describes 
ita  e0ect«  with  hi*  constitutional  waniilh  of 
aipretaion ;— "  No  sooner  does  it  touch  the 
lungs,  than  the  livid  colour  of  the  countenance 
disappeatv,  th9  laborious  respimtion  ceases,  and 
the  functions  of  all  the  thoracic  organs  go  on 
easily  and  pleasantly  again.'*  Yet,  with  all 
this  high  recommendation,  few  patients  choow 

•  Dr.  Forbes  believe*  that  bark  poasesses  no 
sp«ciJic  powers  in  cbeckiny  the  return  of  t!ie  com- 
mon asthmatic  pnmirvsm ;  bur,  thnt  it  oci'ision- 
ally  actsbenf  ■      "  '  fcaaes;  first 

when  the  sK^i  ^%fue;  and 

secondly,  wh'  ul  tfj^atem  ift 

m  a  state  m  wlu^h  a  tos^^c  of  Uut  kind  i 
ftciai— En, 
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to  tie  cured  m  ih'm  mvmet  m  the  present  day  ; 
Oiygen  gii*  U  now  rarely  lul  verted  tq  by  utli- 
mfttict  or  ihmt  medical  attenda^ie ;  and  the 
Temedyp  from  having  been  cxioned  beyond  itn 
proper  levclt  liiu  fallen  back  into  an  unmerited 
disregard.  Dr.  Ferriar  ha*  spoken  in  more 
sober  terms  of  the  benefit  of  hydrogen  m  the 
HfBt  specie»  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  beUere  ttuU 
i  long  per^verance  in  ihe  uie  of  thi»  gM  may 
often  produce  tbo  effecta  he  has  aacribml  to  it ; 
hut  It  II  rarely  that  I  hi^^o  seen  it  to  decidedly 
Uieful  aa  to  taciibe  the  patient'i  recovery  to 
this  remedy,  rather  than  to  other  meaiiA  he  had 
been  employing  at  the  same  time. 

Warm  aroma Uc  fumes  have  he&n  abo  tried  ; 
u  prophjla^tica,  obtained  from  varioas  mh- 
ttaoeei.  The  imoyog  of  tobacco  haa  very 
ettensiTely  been  recomtDended  \  the  leaves  af 
lh«  Kini^  odoraiA  wero  at  one  time  in  atill 
higher  repute;  but  both  have  of  late  yeara 
gtren  way  to  those  of  the  daiura  siramomum, 
or  thom-applo.  Most  of  theae  contain  a  nar- 
cotic power,  and  whatever  benefit  th*/y  produce 
15  hence,  pcrhapa,  chiefly  derived ;  but  either 
this  narcouc  power^  or  the  stimulating  power 
with  which  it  is  so  intimately  united,  naa  at 
times  been  found  to  bring  on  a  difficulty  of 
"waJIowing. 

Another  process  haa  lately  been  adnpied  in 
France,  but  of  the  issue  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  rocerrod  any  satisfactory  m formation.  It 
consiats  in  a  revival  of  the  imprecated  aqueous 
injectionjs  of  Stephen  Hal^s  {Hamasiututt  ii., 
7i,^75)»  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far 
sitch  impregnating  materials  may  reach  tb« 
lungs  and  be  thrown  ofT  by  the  bronchial  ezha* 
lante.  Magendio  {Pky^idogi^^  tom.  ii.*  p.  291) 
iind  Nysten  have  been  chiefly  enj^aged  m  thc'se 
rosearche^t  and  they  have  ascertained  that  alco- 
bolj  etheti  campldre,  and  most  of  the  other  vol- 
atile antispaamodic^j  together  with  the  gases^ 
ore  in  this  oianner  conveyed  to  the  iungs^  and 
transpire  from  the  surface  of  their  air- cells. 

ra«ues»  setons,  aad  even  canteriea,  have  beea 
long  in  repute  aa  iiiefut  drains  or  reveOent*  ; 
and  under  this  chatacter,  are  higtdy  succe^fu! 
in  the  relief  of  asthma.  And  where  the  disease 
has  appeared  upn  a  «udden  check  of  the  cuta- 
neous eruption^  or  o^  sudden  ceasttion  of  any 
habitual  evacuation,  I  can  unite  in  this  recom- 
mendatmnof  Mocbride  (^ei.  Obttm,  and  Inq, 
vol.  vj.,  art.  ii )  and  Reidlin. — (Lin.  Mfd,, 
1895,  p.  91.)  laiue*  to  this  end»  and,  indeed, 
for  all  othera,  are  most  conveniently  kept  open, 
and  produce  the  most  salutary  imtationa,  by 
small  pieces  of  the  bark  of  spurge-laurel,  or 
meaereon^  both  of  which  contain  a  very  acrid 
matter  \  and  the  latter  of  which,  more  espe- 
ciaily»  has  for  this  purpose  been  very  generally 
employed  in  France,  under  the  name  of  korce 
de  Garou. — {Eaai  lur  CLhage  et  !e»  E^ets  di 
PEcoree  de  Garoa,  par  M^  Arcfuings  U  Nm^ 
Partly  17ft7.)  A  lady,  between  fifty  and  sijity 
veara  of  age.  whom  I  hire  loDg;  been  b  the 
habit  of  attending,  had  several  very  severe  fits 
of  asthrtia,  about  tlir«^e  years  ago,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  tdfi  days  or  a  fortnight  from  each 
I  discovorel  that  she  had  been  formerly 


evibject,  though  at  trregriW  nLTtodat  to  sltgl^ 
bleedinga  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vesMila,  which, 
for  some  months,  hod  ceased  to  he  reDennj. 
With  a  view  of  eicitmg  a  vicariona  action^  ! 
opened  an  issue  m  one  of  the  arms,  and  ira- 
tated  the  rectum  by  amall  doses  of  aloette  m* 
thartics.  The  issue  diseharg^d  copioualy  tut 
six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patieat  eoe* 
tinned  free  from  all  attack  :  1  then  ■■'«'-->«  :* 
to  heal  alowl^,  still   continuing  thi'  ; 

about   a  month  afterward  was  itiir  ^s 

the  habitual  discharge  had  returned.     She  had 
no  paroxysm  after  this  for  upwards  of  two  yean. 
Pontifex  relates  a  case,  in  which  n  corpulent 
asthmatic   patient,   who  suflcred  eevcrely  froa 
frequent  fits  of  this  disease,  was  ;    -i-  --^i 
infected  with  the  itch,     Aa  the   > 
tended,  his  breathing  became  evc'S) 
easy ;  and^  from   die   time  that  ll^  cpi. 
took  place,  be  had  no  retnm  of  a  par 
whatever.     He   was   then   desirt>ua   of 
ci^ed  of  the  itch^  and,  for  this  purpoar. 
for  several  days  snccessively  into  ^  -  ' '' 
The  eruption  waa  hereby  repelled  ,  i 

immediately  attacked  with    an    aai —    „l, 

which  returned  twice  within  the  space   of  • 
month.     M-  Pontffex  advised  him  to  hnr.;  t^- 
conr^e  to   his  former  cure,   by  ysii 
clothes  of  one  infected  with  the 
advice  he  followed  ;  a  few  days  after  vvr.Tcn  me 
scabid  eruption  made  its  appearance,  vrhen  ll|" 
was  apin  perfecllj  hbe  rated  from  his  asthma,  • 
The  diet  should  be  ti^ht  and  cordial,  vrirhont 
beitig  stimulant,  and  the  food  be  of  a  mM, 
rather  than  of  &  liquid  kind.     All  fiattilf  nt  fntils 
and  vegetables  should  be  avoided  ;  but  omr^fffL^, 
the  alliaceous   esculents,  and  the  ar^ 
be  allowed  in  moderation.     Hot  hqf 
be  aedulously  abstained  from  ;  and  tJi^  u^ xLi^i^o 
consist  chiefly  of  coffee,  ginger-tea,  and  actdiH 
lated  waters. 

'V^'here  asthma  is  dependant  upon  some  pn- 
mary  aifection  of  another  kmd,  it  c*n  only  be 
effectually  treated  by  remofing,  or  palliating, 
the  original  disorder,  t 


*  Hecueil  d'Obs.  de   Medecine  des  Hopilau^ 
Militaires,  par  M-  Richard  de  Hautetierelk,  &c., 

torn,  il,  4  to.,  Paris,  1771. 
t  The  most  recent  pathological  views  of  f hit 

disorder  sustain  the  opinion  ih-'    '      '  Tiinam 
cause  b  often  an  emphyseniAtou  t  thr 

lunga.    In  regard  to  tbetreatniDJi:  ije, 

regnrr!  muit     Lways  be  paid  to  tiit:  i 
plethora.    St^eral  American  writers,  u^ 
Eberlc,  and  others,  iftee  aa  to  the  \J,..^  ...  .,., 
datura  stramontum  mleasenine  the  violence  of  thf 
paroxysms  of  asthma.    Very  lately,  an  fiTntmfn», 
made  from  veratria,  baa  been  used  wit?^ 
cess  agflintl  neuralgic  irritation  and 
distresa.  and  in  controlling  dij^cull  i> 
accompanied  with  cough :  chnieal  roKulu  m,%^ 
prove  veratria  to  be  efficacious  in  th**  irr^atmrjit 

of  asthma.— See  T«  rnbull,  on  the  Eitr  r.-^  ^ •  • 

cation  of  Veratria.  As  asthma  appeai 
yfjns,  much  may  \m  done  in  the  way  . 
mg  Its  altseks.  For  this  purpose,  C' 
and  cold  affaaions,  and  «  atritt  atf4?t]i  • 
v?ill  be  found  very  benefirial,  Finasi 
case^t  where  remediea  are  of  titt ' 
of  air  and  scene  vinti  often  rvlieir 
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GENUS  V. 

EPHIALTES. 

JNCUBUS. 

•lORtKQt  airrrOCATlTB  AKHILATtONV  WTTIl  ifl- 
TSICKrTKD  CrTtl]t4NCE,  AND  A  SCN»B  er 
•Oiri  KJCTVftKAL  WlioHT  IflLftSStKa  KlAVILT 
Off  tttB  C«1ST  ;    TttA!£lIITOiT. 

Eryui^Trs,   incubtis,  lughtouiri,  whkh  &re 

lllie  common  names  in  Gr^ek,  Latini  attd  Eni;- 

^  lish,  for  the  present  gennii  of  diieasoSf  though 

not   eractljr    of   the  i^iiio    memoing,   import  a 

ffodden  seoiip  of  an  onpreisive  and  araffocauve 

wvight  on  the  chest,  li^ttoJiing  strangulatiot^, 

md  rendering  the  p^efson  attacked  incapablii  of 

,  cbm^Dg  hia  position,     Ephialtea,   from  l^iX^ 

f  l^^i,  signifies  '■*  to  leap  upon  \*^  incubus^  from 

Llncuho,  **  to  lie  upon  r*  and  the  term  mare,  m 

^  our  compound  nightmare,  imbodici  the  looser 

'  idea  cotit&ined  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  denom- 

inalions,  and   strides  a  hiig,  gohliHf  demon,  or 

spectre  ;  as  though  the  oppreestire  freight  were 

occasioned  by  lome   such   hideous    monster's 

sbcxrpll^  Leaping  or  Ejing  on  the  cheat ;  whence 

OUT  oM  Anglo-Saion  name  for  the  disease,  Etf- 

ndmne^  or  elf-aquatting  ;'  which  i%  m$  signllic^nt 

t  any  of  them. 

The  chiiracier  of  the  genas  wiO  be  found  suf- 

leiently  ejf pressed  in  the  foregoing  definition. 

If  iKe  generic  definition  be  correct,  as  (  trust 
[  11,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  ihAt  ephialles  be- 
ongs  tO|  or  should  be  ranged  in  etoie  connexion 
UrttS,  Ihe  fanidy  of  anhelaLjon«t  under  which  U 
^lisuaJly  classed  by  the  earher  writers  i  ajid, 
'  continued  to  be  so  tHl  tJie  time  of  Dr. 
who  has  stTSngely  removed  it  to  th^it 
ttfUAm,  or  montAi  derangements,  putting  it 
iimediAteiy  after  mania  ;  reducing  it  from  a 
eneric  to  a  speeiEc  statioa  ;  and  is  singularly 
^  it  with  iteffhwiilkvig^  with  which  it  has 
)  W  no  connexion  in  cause  or  symptoms^  as 
^  >  aofficiently  obvious  from  comparing  the 
at  about  to  be  given  of  the  one  disease 
I  that  of  the  other. 

f  history  of  the  a^cction  wilt  easily  load 

I  the  nature  of  its  prodnclion^     It  appears 

>st  fret|uemly  in  persons  of  an  uriubte  or 

f  Mr^ous  temperamont,  and  of  a  weakly  eonsti- 

nukkn  ;    paitieularly  among  ihoie  who  arejpre- 

£sfiosed  to  hjpachondrias  or  low  spirits.     Uth^ 

«T«,  indeed,  are  occasionally  a^ected  by  it,  but 

nijOfie  rarely,  and  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.     It 

siiaUvt  though  not  always,  occurs  in  me  night, 

1  during  a  recUned  poattion,  and  after  great  fa^ 

f  tigue  of  body  or  mind,  or  a  stomach  disordered 

bj  indigestible  food«  or  fuod  taken  in  eiceas. 

Although,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  this 
aomplaint  ar«  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  muscles  and  other  organs  of  feipiratjOQ* 
the  exciting  cause  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  the 
iDOBt  part,  to  the  actuat  slate  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  senBOfJuni,  or  both  : — more  generidly,  in- 
deed,,  to  both,  as  tho  bram  and  the  slomaeh 
ife  BO  much  m  tHe  habit  of  associating  in  the 
same  action. 

Yet  how  comes  it  that  the  organs  of  rospi- 
mtioa  should  be  thus  singularly  sleeted  by  Iho 
•t«t9  of  Ihe  atooiftch  and  the  aensorium,  and 
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chiefly  so  in  the  mghi*  rather  than  in  tho  day? 
The  aoluiion  of  ihe  i^uestion  may  be  found  in 
the  reasons  we  have  already  offered,  why  the 
paroiyims  of  asthma,  or  of  exacerbating  dyt^ 
mza,  should  mostly  recur  wnder  simiitf  cif- 
cuoDstances,  and  at  the  same  period, 

Respiration  is  a  semi- voluntary  action.  In 
firm  health,  the  will,  indeed,  is  seldom  applied 
to  for  its  aid  :  but  the  moment  the  ntoving 
powers  of  the  chest  labour  under  any  degree 
of  debdity,  the  wdl  instantly  mterfetei,  aiid  by  tit 
fittmului  compensatea  for  the  deficient  energy. 

Something  like  this  applies  to  the  sute  of 
the>  stomach,  during  the  proce«9  of  digestion* 
In  healthful  digestion,  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  stomach  is  equiil  to  its  own  demand .  but 
the  moment  it  labours  under  any  degree  of  de» 
bility,  or,  in  consequence  of  ita  bein^  overloaded, 
or  loaded  with  iadigestible  matenals,  its  ordi- 
nary action  is  not  sufficlenl,  it  becomea  neces- 
sary that  It  should  bo  s^pUed,  not  indeed  by 
the  will,  but  instinctively,  or  by  ibe  remedial 
aid  of  the  Uving  principle,  with  in  additional 
flow  of  nervous  enorgy  to  enable  it  to  maet  ^ 
excess  of  duty  hereby  imposed  upon  it. 

The  surplus  of  sensorial  power,  under  sEjch 
circLimatanceB  bestowed  upon  the  stomach,  ia 
taken  from  the  general  supply  to  the  eyatem  at 
large,  as  from  a  common  stock  i  every  organ 
cantribiiUng  its  proportion,  and  among  othersi 
the  lungs.  And  if  thi«  demand,  on  tho  part  of 
a  feeble  or  overloadod  stomach,  should  occur 
in  a  eyatem,  in  which  the  gteneral  weakness  of 
the  reepiratory  organs  is  considerable  ;  ff  n 
should  take  place  in  a  roeumhenl  poittion,  m 
which  they  haye,  at  all  times,  leas  power  of 
action  than  in  an  tipright  posture  \  and  if,  more* 
over^  it  should  be  exhibited  dunng  sleep,  in 
which  tho  will  itself,  and  most,  sometimes  io^ 
deed  all,  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  from  a  cause  I  sha^t  here- 
after have  occasion  to  explain ;  almosi  every 
thing  will  co-operate  to  impede  respiration,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  the  lospiiatory  tnusclei^  and 
conaequendy  to  excite  in  them  inegnlar  and 
spasmodic  action ;  in  one  woid,  to  lay  a  found* 
St  ion  for  all  the  symptoms  which  characterixe 
ephialtei :  the  mind,  sympatheticslly  disturbed 
and  hkjrned  in  the  midst  of  steep,  imaging  to 
itself,  at  the  moment,  from  the  terrible  sensAr 
tion  induced,  as  terrible  a  cause  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  giving  full  creduUty  to  tho  presence 
of  a  huge  and  hideous  i^ctre,  lyranQicaily 
squatted  upon  the  chest,  and  striving  to  take 
away  the  breath. 

Now,  in  revery,  the  wdl,  as  indeed  ail  the 
faciilties  of  the  mind,  may  be  m  abstracted  da- 
ring tho  day,  as  they  are  tuspended  in  slew 
during  the  night  ^  and  from  the  peculiar  strengtn 
and  TiTicity  of  the  train  of  idcaa  or  mental  omo- 
tiona  that  constttnte  the  revery,  the  same  fud- 
den  exhaustion  may  take  place,  and  the  tame 
inordinate  demand  upon  the  common  stock  of 
sensorial  power,  distributed  throughout  tlie  ayft< 
tem  at  la^ge,  may  be  made  upon  every  organ 
acting  under  a  common  bond  of  sympsihy,  as 
we  Mve  jtist  contemplated  during  the  influence 
of  sleep.     And   the  respiratory  organs  being 
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thii»t  b  iii«  ^in«  mannur,  muicletl  of  a  part  of 
Iheir  Ar^lmiiry  mf)ui  of  nervoua  power,  the  aarae 
Gomplsunt  may  take  place  in  tho  one  period  us 
m  th*  other ;  thoughT  the  body  not  being  re- 
cumbenl  in  the  ilaVt  the  lung*  will  not  sustain 
so  violent  a  Bt niggle  \  and  the  iuteliect,  from 
its  being  less  pAsaive  than  in  aleepf  not  so 
•Irongty  imp^ifted  upon.     [Although  the   fore- 

King  hypotheKis,  respecting  the  cause  of  incn^ 
a,  displays  much  ingenuity,  the  editor  need 
»c«roety  observe,  that  what  is  stated  wtiounU 
ll>  noihing  mor«  than  conjecture^  tmble  to  the 
very  laine  objections  wiiich  havo  lubirerted 
most  otlier  theories  on  the  lubjecl.  Were  it 
iruB^  hardly  any  dyspeptic  person  with  weak 
lung»,  who  eata  too  freely*  could  ever  etc  ape 
Mi  Attack  of  nightmarf^  ft^er  going  to  bed. 
Yet  thi«  ia  qiiiln  repugnant  to  common  eipe- 
rierice.  The  diaorder  has  aometiraen  been  ini- 
a^ined  to  proceed  from  a  atagnation  of  the 
Mood  in  ihe  sinuses  of  tbe  hraii^^  or  in  the  vea- 
§ph  ef  tho  lungS}  or  from  too  great  a  detexmi- 
nation  of  blood  to  the  head.  Tho  b(ir}^onta.l 
pof  ture  dunn;^  frieept  and  the  preaiitre  of  the 
fitomach  upon  the  norta  in  a  supine  poeition^ 
have  been  fancied  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  an 
antjAual  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; 
whde,  by  others,  the  weight  of  the  heart  prea^ 
aing  on  the  left  auricle  and  LiTge  pulmon^uy 
veins,  baa  been  awspected  to  produce  tho  op- 
pression and  sense  of  weight  and  su^ocation  in 
the  breast. — {Ste  Bond,  on  Inmhtis^  1753,)  A* 
Or.  Whytt  has  observed  {On  Ntrvmu  DtSisriers^f 
chap,  6),  however,  if  these  opiniotis  were  true, 
eTeiy  person  that  lies  upon  hrs  back,  espeeially 
after  a  full  meal,  ought  to  suiTer  a  degree  of 
nichtmare.  Dr.  Bateman  considered  it  prob- 
able, that  the  seat  of  nightmare  was  chiefly  in 
the  stomach.  The  sympathy  of  this  organ  with 
the  head,  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm,  he  say*, 
ia  80  remarkable,  that  th^re  can  be  no  difBculty 
in  referring  the  several  symptoms  of  jncuhus 
to  a  dissgreeAble  irntaUon  of  the  nerves  of  the 
■tomach.  A  heavy  or  flat^ilent  supper  undoubt- 
edly  aggravates  the  nightmare  in  persons  pre- 
disposed to  it.  Persons  are  mofttly  sttacKed 
whjte  lying  upon  their  back,  because  m  lhi« 
position  the  viscera  make  greater  pressure  vn 
the  diaphragm ,  and  in&piration  is  less  enjiy. 
The  nightmare  takes  plaice  only  in  sleep,  be- 
cause the  stFanm  ideas  excited  m  the  mmd,  in 
eonsequencfl  of  the  disordered  feelings  of  ibe 
stomach,  ^re  not  then  corrected  by  the  eirter* 
nal  senses  ;  nor  do  we  then*  by  an  increased 
respiration,  or  other  rnoiiotis  of  the  body,  en- 
deavour to  fthake  off  any  begtnnmg  tm  easiness 
about  the  stomach  or  breast.  The  nightmare 
gtiraniUy  occurs  in  the  first  aleep,  And  seldom 
loiwmtd*  the  mommo;,  bacansa  at  the  earlier 
period  the  stonwtch  ts  more  loaded  with  food, 
(tnd  digestion  is  leas  advanced.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  neither  a  horixontal  poi- 
ture,  sleep,  nor  heavy  supper*  ever  produce  the 
nigbtmar<},  at  letet,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
unless  the  person  be  already  predisposed  to  the 
complaint  by  the  particular  condiLion  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach.  As  far  m  praclica! 
coniiderations  htb  concerned^  there  may  not  be 


any  very  important  diflerence  between  out  ae- 
thor's  views  and  those  of  Drs.  Wfiylt  und  E« 
man,  since  he  represents  the  imposition  of  I 
much  work    on    the    stomach   as  the   eicjtif^^ 
cayse*    And  it  is  only  in  his  rnii&naUt  ihit  ht 
lets  his  imagmation  take  a  random  flight.     With 
respect  to  his  hypothesis  of  the  causae   of  tbttj 
daymare,    it   may  be    noticed,  that    the   enM 
which  he   has  inserted  ft»  an   illustration  of  flJ 
could  not  be  connected  with  revery  or  abtirsM 
tion  of  the  mmd,   as    it  always  took  p\*-<r  tui^ 
denlt/f   and  at  TcgvJar  peri&ds^     Be  this  as  it 
may,  ouj  auihoir  describes   the  twd  foUowuif 
species  of  the  afection  :] 
r  Ephialtes  Yigilsntium.  iTajmare. 

2.  Nocturnus.  NightmarB 


SPECIES  I. 

EPHIALTES  VJGILANTmil. 

VAYMAME. 

PHODCCKO  DURtKO  WAKtrtTLKCfiS  ;  THB  FttSS- 
SUKK  StVKKM,  AitD  EtflSimNC*  OVEft  TlW  Al- 
DOU«M  ;  SfiSlTllATlON  FX^BgCFKNT,  LilBOIirOUt, 
CO>.^STtl|CTKn  ;  KYES  rilEJ>;  SIOHlHQ  oci? 
J^MJ    TT0LB\T;    INTILLBCT    trNDlSTClSt^ 

T*i3  species  iii  less  frequently  ifescfibe4  bf  ( 
palhological  writers  than  the  e  phi  allies  of  the 
night  season.  Rhodius  (Cent  L,  ohscrv  H-} 
however,  Forestns  (Lib.  i.,  ohs.  5^),  and  Sto- 
vages  (Class  v.j  ord.  i.,  Anh^UtttmEt  i^Sp^JW 
dkit,  gen,  i),  have  distineity  marked  it  ;  nsd  «i 
stnking  ei  ample  of  it  nceorred  some  ye^ra  ago 
in  my  own  practice. 

Forestus  gives  a  case  that  returrn^-^   *.-  ti,.,K. 
cally  every  third  day,  like  an  interm 
The  patient  was  a  girl  nine  years  ■  > 
at  these  times,  was  suddenly  aUaekco 
terror,  a  constriction  of  both   the 
lower  belly,  with  urgent  difliculty  o^ 
Her    eyes  continued   op<*nt   and   w- 
nently  turned  lo  one  spot ;  with  hcE  -l  .,,..    .- 
forcibly  grasped  hold  of  things,  that  alie  Juight  j 
breathe  the  more  easily.     When  spkrn  lo,  ih* 
returned  no   answer.      In  the  meanltrnf,  tli# 
mind  seemed  to  be  collected  ;  she  was  wTt^ffl»J1 
sleep;  sighed  repeatedly;    the  abd. 
elevated,  the  thorajt  still  violently  . 
and  oppressed   with   laborious   re^p 
heavy  panting  ;  she  was  incapable  on 

This  case  seems  to  be  founded  up .« 
irritable  or  spastic  diathesit,  and  maki^s  stiior 
approach  towards  ecstasis  and  catalep^T  r  ^'^t 
with  that  intolerable  weight  on  the  t  ^ 
peculiarly  marks  ephiahes.     No  en 
IS  stated.     A  predisposing  cause  I  have:  nknvviy 
hiMtcd  at,  and  shall  brieSy  advert  to  the  trstt* 
ment  under  the  cnsfting  species. 


SPECIES  IL 

EPHIALTES  NOCTURNIJa 

NIGHTMARE. 

momrn^  i»irEtNG  st«cn  ^nn  iirrRKBirFfiifa 

IT    WlTrt    YloLfe^T    iTaUoaLH    AND     TRVUOS  : 

tus  ritxssvBm  on  the  oh  est  ssksceno  to 


miA 


aijf-  vl^-^spk.  1.] 


STEENALGIA  AMBULANTIPM. 


BK    TJUT    or    SOttV    &It}EO^S    MOKfTSR^   01 

Thk  iensition  is  Mid  to  be  frequentlj  pre- 
ceded hy  some  fearful  dreamy  aa  ihat  of  an  im- 
pficable  ^naniyt  JEriown  or  unknown,  in  close 
pitrvtiit  of  the  dreameT,  from  who*P  grnap  he, 
heU  incupable  of  eicaping ;  or  of  exposure 
to  mtm  orerwhekning  dajxger  by  &pn  or  iand, 
i«  that  of  faJiinif  from  a  sleep  precipice ;  or 
•tmggling,  amid  the  Tuim  of  a  abipwreck,  with 
rocka  and  breaketa  that  threaten  to  daeh  him 
to  pitfc^t  e^eiy  moment.  Thi«  [  belie  re  it 
often  the  case  ;  and  particulaily  when  the  stale 
of  the  brain,  rather  than  that  of  the  atoraach, 
fortns  the  exciting  cause. 

The  iiti^ck,  however  appeaiB  to  be  sometimee 
•lighter,  and  onaccompanicd  with  such  fearful 
•cenca  of  desperato  advent ure»  or  thi2  ma- 
chinery of  hideous  and  appalling  demons  or 
monsN?r>;  lor  Fortia  fi^es  the  case  of  a  young 
wom;int  who,  dtiringf  the  paroxyBm^  mjppo&ea 
\efself  to  be  pregsed  upon  by  a  man  who  was 
very  far  (Vom  bemg  disagreeable  to  herj  yet 
*w©ke  from  this  imaginary  concubinage  with 
the  u^ual  sense  of  oppression,  llie  Yoici;  and 
hreftlh  inlerrtjpted,  great  ^mmety,  and  the  face 
cou-ered  with  sweat— (Sdur,  Nosot.,  Meth.  i.* 
63 L )  And  similar  citses,  aec ordin g  to  UiBanon, 
Heumtus,  and  Fores tus^  have  ocraired  to  men 
aa  well  as  to  women.  While  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  that  the  oppress) on ^  in  his  day,  waa  aa- 
eribed  to  the  spon$  of  fauna,  an  iciea  rather 
pleating  than  hatefnl  to  the  rniagi nation ;  and 
that  tlie  disease  was  hwnce  denominated  fsnn- 
gsmbols,  ludibrta  fmtni. 

The  treatment  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  mind  and  body  should  be  kept  free  from 
all  iindne  fatigue  and  commotion,  and  the  diet 
bo  light,  especially  loivards  the  eTening,  The 
act  ion  of  the  Isowels  should  be  kept  legujar ; 
■nd,  perhaps,  ae  Dr.  Darwin  Tecommefids,  a 
mAttres»  or  harder  bed  than  usual  »hoT]ld  be 
uaed,  and  an  alarum  clock  hung  up  m  the  room, 
so  that  the  sleep  may  be  intcTTuptcd  at  short 
intervals.  [The  patient  shoald  sleep  with  his 
heftd  railed  on  high  pUlows,  and  lie  on  his  side 
If  the  functions  of  the  stomach  be  much  dts- 
ordered,  llie  directions  already  given  for  the  re- 
lief of  dyspep^y  and  other  alfections  of  this 
OTfftii  should  be  followed  ]  These  plans  will 
supercede  the  use  of  the  feeble  medicines 
which  were  fomterly  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of 
nightmare,  as  saffron  and  peony,  and  wiU  ren- 
der iuperfluous  aU  further  mqairy  into  a  subject 
which  once  exercised  the  pen  of  the  teamed, 
whether  the  Utter  was  or  was  not  a  speciAc  in 
the  form  of  an  amulet. 


GEMJS  VI. 

STERKALGIA. 

SUFFOOATil^E  BREAST  PANG. 

VTOLKNT  PAIN  ABOUT  THa  SttaNVM,  EXTENntNC 
TOWians  THE  AKMB  :  AHIIETY,  PSfFtCirLTV 
OF  iiaiEST»fl?tG,  AK*I1  SiJ«SK  Or  StTPFOCATiOif. 

Tjfts  disease  is  descntjed  by  modern  writers 
under  the  naiu«B    of  nmgina  ptct&nM,  wyncQpt 


mtginmfit  c^rhtfu,  tLttort^um  or  ^rthniieum^ 
prihitpneta  atrdimia^  luid  vario*is  otherv  of  « 
ftimilar  import,  that  clearly  discover  its  relation- 
ahtp  to  tlie  geneni  which  have  just  passeit  in 
review  before  us.  It  hun  characters,  however, 
■uJBcienlly  marked  to  separaUs  Jt  from  ftll  of 
them,  and  particularly  from  those  under  whieh 
it  has  hitherto  been  ranked  m  a  species  or  sub- 
division* And  I  have,  in  consequence,  been 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  now  denomi- 
nation, as  well  as  of  aasigning  it  a  new  pluee  r 
and   hence   the    above    name  of    stkrnaloia 

<£TEPNAAnA);  a  compound  imr- >- "  p^^in 

about  the  sternum,"  wlneh  is  a  ^  vv#^ 

noinonic  symptom,  if  not  the  lenni;  .   >■  of 

the  affection.  It  is  here  it  diflern  re^tsntially 
from  syncope  and  asthma,  neither  of  whi^^h 
terms,  there  fore,  ought  to  have  been  appropn^ 
Sled  to  it ;  ^hile  it  has  stjU  Um  connexion  with 
angina,  in  tta  common  senso  of  quinsy,  aitbottgh 
this  m  the  name  by  which,  from  the  time  of  Dr 
Heberden,  it  hm  been  most  frequently  denomi- 
nated. 

M.  Brorsi,  an  Italian  physician  of  de«erv«d 
eminence*  but  whose  work  '{DdU  Stttii&tmdim^ 
Verona,  1810}  the  author  was  unacquainted 
with  tiU  after  the  first  edition  of  the  present, 
hfts  eniitlt^d  it  j/erstManiia,  and  M.  Porul  haa 
preferred  this  term  to  dn^iN4  pccimtK.  fta 
chief  objection  b  a  derivation  from  two  disttPict 
omans,  as  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  genus  otTers  us  two  species  ;— 
I.  Sternalgia  Ambulan-     Acute  Breast-pang, 

tiuju* 
^.  Clironica.     Chronic  Breast-pai^. 

SPECIES  I. 

STERNALGIA  AMBULAHTIUM 

ACUTE  BREAST  PANG, 

aupaaTfiNiNO    sironcNLY    ouaiNo    £x»iciaft , 

WITH  TEJ^OKfiGV  TO    SVSCOPJE  :    JlKU«vaO   8V 
KM  ST. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  descriptioo 
which  will  Aurly  apply  to  this  genus  under 
either  of  its  species,  in  any  of  the  writing*  of 
the  Greeks  Roman ,  or  Arabian  autliors  that 
have  descended  to  us.  Some  few  passages 
have  been  quoted  aa  possibly  referring  to  it; 
but,  on  examination,  they  will  he  foond  too 
ceneraJ  for  the  purpose,  or  evidently  inteoded 
for  some  other  aifection.  Such  particularly  ]» 
the  a$thmA  pttmimodxi  of  Aret^uSp  referred  to 
by  Swediaur,  who  has  distinguished  the  diseatt 
lit  his  Nosology  by  the  name  of  fnigtfphMi. 
And  hence,  considering  the  minuteness  with 
which  many  of  the  writers  thua  adverted  to  have 
followed  up  alt  the  morbid  afleelions  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  the  acconcy  with  which  they 
have  de»cribed  them,  the  most  reaaonoble  con- 
elusion  is^  that,  like  riekets  and  sere  rat  other 
disesses,  it  was  not  known  to  them^  or,  in  other 
words,  wau  not  in  existence. 

The  first  glances  at  it  which  wo  aro  tnj 
where  capable  of  traemg,  are  lo  be  met  with  Qo- 
e^iorially  in  tlw  works  of  Morgigni  (set  mo^ 
cially  EptML  juiii ,  art.  8»  %%  and  aoamSii 
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wore  diBtinctly  m  the  Vmruliatitmet  MeiLe^t  of 
J^ofTmaan^     Dr.  Letherkud  hw  followed  up  the 

|iaQuir}p  with  a  curious  spini  of  reae^L^ch  in  tlie 

I  EdJnbumh  Medic ai  Commciitjiriea  (vol.  iii^^  p. 
160)^  a,aa  has  qtioted  a  paa^ag^  fram  the  works 
flf  Poter,  which  Tutidet»  it  highly  prohable  that 
Ihifi  writer  wa»  well  acquainted  with,  at  iemU 
the  fir&t  ff|}eciea  of  the  genui,  and  wa«  aw&re 
of  iU  being  oflen  fatal  Poter*»  description  of 
ihe  diaeaae  i«  as  fnlJowB  : — '*  Rpspitiindi  difficul- 
Us  quie  per  intenralla  deambukntibiis  incidit ; 
vie  ut  plurimum  derepetil^  moriuntuT/* — {Po- 
mu  Op.,  Cent.  3.  No.   22.)     But  it  la  to  the 

I  kte  I>r.  Heberden  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
&rat  full  and  perspicuoui  account  of  AternalgiJi^ 
«rr,  &a  he  calls  it,  <mgina  pectoris. ^Sec  Mtd. 
7Vafi«.|i  voU.  u.  and  iii.) 

Dr  Cutlen  has  not  noticed  tho  complaint, 
ttitber  in  htia  Nosology  or  in  his  FltsI  Lines  ; 

1 1ml  ho  has  entered  it  with  the  unsatisfactory 

I  asme  of  angina  ptdorU  in  hia  "  Catalogue  of 

'  OmiUed  Diseasfis." 

It  hasf  however,  hsen  minutely  described  and 
n^ell  illustrated,  both  historicaUy  and  practicaUyt 
by  many  modem  writer*  of  cstabliaihed  reputa- 
tion, «8  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Duncan »  Dr,  Perci- 
»al,  Dr.  Darwiiv,  Dr.  Macbride,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Hayganh,  and  Dt.  Parry,  most  of  whom 

'  liaro  accompanied  their  descnptions  widi  a  spec- 
ulative inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  complaint. 
Stema^ia  rarely  attacks  the  young,  or  thos^e 
who  are  under  five-and- forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age.  Persons  with  short  necks,  mclined  to 
corpuli^nce,  or  of  a  gouty  temperament,  and  es- 
pecially when  indulging  a  sedative  life,  arii  pe- 
culiarly prediipoaed  to  it.  The  form  it  first 
aiaumes  ia  commonly  that  of  the  present  spe- 
ciei,  by  far  the  moit  severe,  and,  as  Poter 
correeciy  observes,  the  most  frequently  fatal : 
for  when  the  constitution  has  been  for  some 
time  habituated  to  the  paroxysms,  though  it 
often  becomes  greatly  debilitated  by  them,  and 
the  paroxysms  themselves  incwaee  in  duration, 
il  passes  through  the  attack  with  less  violence 
md  immedjste  danger. 

The  incipient  asaautt  is  tisually  felt  while  the 
patient  is  walking,  and  especially  if  he  happEu 
to  be  walking  soon  after  eating,  or  duritijii^  Lhe 
princess  of  digestion.  He  eoinplain^  of  a  new 
«nd  painful  sensntion  in  his  breast,  eprcsding  up 
to  his  arms.  At  first,  perhaps,  this  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, and  more  commonly  on  the  left  side  thati 

f  on  the  right ;  but  it  soon  winds  iu  way  to  the 
albow,  wrist,  and  fingers'  ends.     In  this  incipi- 

f  ant  state,  he  sometime*  loses  tire  pain  suddenly 
and  entirely  by  merely  standing  still.  Vet  it 
rarely  continues  more  than  firom  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  even  under  its  most  severe  Msau.ll, 
and  where  it  proves  fatal.  There  is  sometimes 
connected  with  it  a  strong  feeling  of  flatulence 
at  the  stomach,  with  momentary  ease  on  eruc- 
tation. The  face,  znoreover,  is  often  pale,  and 
the  body  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Whatever  exercise  Vhe  person  is  engaged  in 
when  the  paroxysm  attacks  him,  he  feels  that  a 
petafiTerance  in  it  would  produce  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  Uving  power  ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  walk- 


ingi  aiid  especially  a^inat  the  wind,  he 
from  the  wind  and  stands  etilJ ;  when«  if 
complaint  be  slight,  and  in  its  infancjf  it 
vanishes. 

In  one  instance,  a  patient  thos  allaek«4» 
who  was  distinguished  for  great  firmmeai 
mind,  had  tlie  resolution  to  conlinue  warkif?p 
and  found  the  pain  go  oE  after  it  had  tMrxxM 
him  from  five  to  ten  mmutes, — {Pttrry^  T»^Sf 
tise  Oft  Aingina  Pectorit.)  K,  by  a  like  degm 
of  couragoouB  cfTort,  the  |>atient,  iti  strugjptttf 
for  breath,  be  able  to  overcome  the  conftmiiflft, 
he  wdl  continue  able  through  the  reroaiitdcer  «l 
the  fit  to  make  a  deep  inspiration,  though  ae> 
companied  perhaps  with  sighing  and  some  ddS- 
cult  J  of  expiring  his  breath.  In  other  tntUaeai^ 
however,  sti  equal  degree  of  fimmesa  haa  beo 
e]i:erted  in  vain.  In  most  cases,  the  pulse, 
during  this  contest,  varies  but  little^  yet  it  it 
sometimes  quickened,  and  sometimes  mlerauts '. 
while,  in  a  few  instances,  the  heart  palpiutss 
considerably,  though  les^  so  than  in  the  chroajc 
species. 

A  habit  of  return  is  soon  induced  ftfkr  a  f$9 
fits  have  paved  the  way :  and  wh«&  this  is 
effected,  the  action  of  walking  is  nol  nec«i«ff 
for  its  production,  for  it  wiU  sometimes  bi 
brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  circumstances;^  as 
coughing,  swallowing,  going  to  stool,  or  aaligfaC 
disturbance  of  the  mind.  And,  in  this  eai«» 
the  first  species  becomes  converted  into  ibt 
second.  **One,'*  says  Dr.  Heberden  (MM: 
Tram.,  vol  ii.,  p.  61),  *■  has  told  me  that  this 
complaint  was  greatest  in  winter ;  another,  that 
it  was  aggravated  by  warm  weather  ;  m  the 
rest,  the  seasons  were  not  suspected  of  maliog 
any  difiercnee.''  The  pulse  is  not  mdf  l» 
affected,  as  already  observed,  during  lfa«  fU^ 
oxysm,  but  even  in  the  intervais  ;  bemg,  &rths 
most  part,  only  a  little  quickened,  and  seldoia 
exceeding  eighty  strokes  iu  a  oiinute 
insLance,  even  where  the  semilunar  values  of  llit 
heart  were  afterward  found  ossified,  and 
ossification  had  extended  to  the  aorta  itself, 

fiulse,  though   small,   never   eihibited    irr^  ^ 
anty . -^ Med .  Trans. ,  vol .  in . ,  p .  16.)     YeC 
a  few  instances,  I  have  found  it  not  only 
ular,  but  intermittent ;  and  inteimiltent  for 
weeks  afler  the  paroxysm  had  ctposed  to  retura^ 
In  others,  il  has  been  strong  and  vibraiory. 

The  cause  is  very  obscure,  »iid  the  tuore  m 
as  the  disease  has  of^en  been  found  in  pcfi 
labouring  under  different  sorts  of  struct urai 
r^ngement  about  the  heart,  or  in  one  qt  m 
of  the  organs  of  respiratjon,  to  which  it  has 
been  ascribed,  as  soon  as  such  dersiigemesits 
have  been  discovered  ;  while,  m  other  c: 
nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  eiisl 
Thus,  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ribs 
sometimes  appeared  ossilied  on  eiaminal 
after  death  ;  sonnettmes  tha  somi] lunar  valves 
the  heart  ■  and  sometimes  the  coronary  aiieni 
and  hencfi  Dr,  Wall  (Affi^,  Tran*  ^  vgl  iu. 
ii.)  has  ascnbed  ilie  disease  to  the  first 
second  of  these  morbid  changes,  atpd  Drs.  Heb-. 
erd^n  and  Parry  to  the  Ibird  {Treat fjti  es*  (As 
Sifneope  Angtn&sa^  commonly  called  Angina 
Pectoris),  who  have  been  followed  br  fiunu 
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Mtid  KtBjmg.     Dr.   CumiEig  fam/d   ihe    hem 
iUe!f  double  its  naturoJ  mWt  with  some  kind 
of  raofbid  change  Iq  sererml  of.  the  turrotinding 
Organs. — {CoMe Gf  Diseased  HiarU  &«-,  HnMin 
Rtportx^  ToL  iii.)    Df,  Hiygarth,  on  ouo  occa- 
sion, found  the  tnediattinnni  in  n.  slal^  of  nip- 
"  imtivo  inflammation,  and  hat  he  nee  r^^gardcd 
ii  a«lh«  cause  (^Med.  Ttans.,  veil  ui.,  art.  vi.)  - 
htl«*  as  the  peneardium  hsa  some  time  b  evinced 
concretion 9  of   blood,  Dr.  Hooper   and  otliere 
bave   referred  the  diaeaao  to  this  afFection.-^ 
{Mem.  of  the  Med.  Soe^  0/  Lmd.,  voL  i.,  p,  19, 
SI,)     Eh-.  Hoiack  conceives  (Amenc.  Mfd^  and 
FhiL  RrgtML^  vol.  ii.,  p.  366),  "ihat  it  most 
fiequentl?  arisea  from  a  plethonc  state  of  the 
blood vea^elst  more  especially  from  a  dispropor- 
tkmate  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  heart  and 
l&fge  Teaaelt ;"  an  opinion  more  m  accordance 
iwilh  the  observation  of  Dr.  John  Forb^a  than 
any  of  the  or  hats. — (See  note  in  transL  of  La- 
«MtfC  on  DiMt^ef  of  the  CheMt,  2d  edit ,  p.  692.) 
Dr.  Darwin  raentionB  it  as  a  tort  of  asthma, 
producing  a  cramp  of   a  peculiar  kind  in  the 
diapliragtn,  or  the  other  muscles  of  respiration  ; 
wlide   a   very   large   number  of  pathobgists, 
among  whom  mav   be  mentioned  Eisner  (.4*- 
kmdiung  ufitT  dte  Brmtlrannt^  Konigsbur^)^ 
■*  nirer  {Afgeuh  Deutsche  BihL,  ijravi »  p,  125), 
,  Butter  {Tfftiiise  on  the  Dueajte  iammanlf 
lied  Angina  Pecioria^  London^  1791),  and  Dr. 
acqnern  {Lfdnd^fn  Meditui  JourTtal^  voL  v\ 
tve  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  as  a  partic- 
Isr  species  of  gout :    and  hence  Dr.  Derg^er 
linked  it  with  gum  guaiacuni,  which,  in  his 
aper   upon   this   subject   in   the  Copenhagen 
^  auaactionsg  he  asserts  to  have  been  particu- 
\f  serviceable.     Di   Latham  has,  in  various 
tancet,  found  i%  in  persons  who,  possessed 
<>ound  cheats  find  apparently  untainted  coti- 
iiiitions  {Mtif.  Tran^.,  vol.  iv.,  art.  ivL)twere 
Tec  ted  with  enlarge  menta  of  the   abdominal 
-nri,  or  other  diseases  seated  in  these  or- 

That  tber*  ia  a  violenl  and  painfiil  con  at  He:* 
in  of  some  of  the  niusclea  about  the  sternum 
luring  the  existence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that 
Rpipiration  is  hence  greatly  impeded,  is  unquea- 
'^nable ;  and  that  many  of  the  above  misfof- 
ilions  of  struct  are,  or  constitutional  habits, 
tay  occasion  a  predisposition  lo  aternaigia,  is 
ighly  probable ;  but  they  give  us  little  or  no 
t^^rmation  concerning  Ihe  cause  that  immedi- 


•  Or.  Jobn  Warren,  of  Boston,  states  (New- 

Ingland  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  11)  that  angina  pec- 

iris  may  probably  be  the  effect  of  an  incapacity 

f  the  heart  to  empty  itself  of  blood  (forced  into 

'  in  an  accelerated  circulation)  sufficiently  fast  to 

inlAtn  the  vital  functions.    Prof  Chapman,  of 

ladelptiia.  remarks,  **  that  the  diseaaa  is  a  spe- 

I  of  neuralgia,  we  are  entiielv  persuaded,  com- 

iagi  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pneumogaatrtc 

and  spreading  in  different  directions  aa 

BTvea  may  become  involted.    That  it  is,  in 

inatancea  al  leaat.  deziyed  from  irregular 

„      j^rhidi*  misplaced  thui»  operates  as  an  i  rrilant 

t&  the  nerves,  ind  profeably  first  to  those  of  the 

•toinachp  seem*  Mghlif  pnobabte/*— See  Havs*  Cv- 

doped,  of  Pmct.  Had.  and  Surfery^  Art  Aiifina 

Pectoria,— 0. 
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atelv  produeea  it ;  while  il  »  by  no  means  tin- 
Ijkefy,  ihai  tereral  of  these  morbid  cbarigea, 
Ihua  broQglil  forward  as  causes,  are  themselrea 
only  eflecta  of  eo  laborious  and  perilous  a  strug* 
gle.  And  hence  we  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  in  our 
present  defective  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  the  disease,  do  more  than  adopt  the  modes! 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bcrgius  and  Dr.  Hebefdr^n,  and 
regard  it  as  dependant  upon  a  cause  that  has 
not  yet  been  traced  out,  but  which  doea  not 
seem  to  originate  neceasarily  in  any  structural 
derangement  of  the  organa  affected. 

The  variable  state  of  the  pulse,  and  iho  Oc« 
casional  palpitation  of  the  heart,  are  beat  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  some  such  structural 
disease  aa  we  have  just  seen  occasionatly  I'a- 
lata  there.  Yet  even  iheae  sy mptoms  may  de- 
pend upon  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy,  and  ap^ 
pear  to  have  occurred,  in  a  few  instances,  in 
which  dissection  has  discovered  no  auch  mani- 
fest local  catise.  So  far  at  I  have  witnetaed 
the  disease,  it  has  commeiieed  in  iho  respira^ 
tory  muscles  with  a  suflbcative  atnsggle,  and 
tense  conairiciive  pain  :  and  it  has  not  he.mi  till 
a  minute  or  two  afierward,  and  where  the 
spastic  action  has  extended  in  different  direc- 
tionSr  thai  the  pulse  has  varied,  or  palpitation 
efiaued  *,  as  though  the  primary  eeas  of  dis- 
ease was  in  these  musclev^  and  ihe  heart  was 
only  afTected  secondarily. 

[Laennec  considers  afi^na  fteiorii  as  a  va^ 
riety  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  The  doctrine 
of  the  disease  beinff  always  the  effect  of  some 
organic  a^ffection  of  this  viscus,  he  sayi,  ia  far 
from  being  correct.  He  has  known  many  mdi* 
vi duals,  who  suffered  a  few  very  severe  hut 
short  attaeks  o(  it,  and  then  had  no  further  re- 
ttirn  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits,  that 
it  frequently  a^companjes  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart*  He  has  examined  several  subjects, 
who£e  cases  were  attended  either  with  hyper* 
trophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  but  in  none  of 
these  instancea  were  the  coronary  arlerirs  ossi- 
fied, Andral  relates  a  caie,  in  which,  after 
death,  no  appreciable  morbid  change  wils  de- 
tected in  the  heart,  but  there  were  tubercles  in 
the  lungs.  He  takes  the  opport unity  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  suspicion  ta  angina  pectoris 
being  dependant  upon  aji  oisilteo  srate  of  tha 
coronary  arteries,  is  destitute  of  proof;  and  iht 
disorder  is  set  down  by  hin.  RS  an  rmpdirmenl 
of,  what  he  calls,  the  tnntrtAli&n  of  the  h*^art, 
^Xrtdrfl/,  Pricis  d^AmU.  Fathol.,  torn,  ii  ,  p. 
345  )  Laennec  conceives  (Op.  eit,,  p.  690), 
that  the  site  of  the  disorder  may  vary.  When 
lh*"re  is  pain  both  in  th||  heart  and  lungs,  the  ^ 
affection  may  be  chiefly  situated  in  the  pnenmo* 
gastric  nerve  ;  when  there  is  merely  a  sensa 
of  stricture  in  ihe  heart,  the  disorder  may  b« 
in  the  nervous  filaments,  which  the  heart  ne- 
ceives  from  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 
Other  nerves  are  also  simaHaneoualy  affected 
by  Bvmpathy,  or  direct  anaitomosis.] 

MTien  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  ihui 
doubtfuK  and  its  causes  th  is  obscure  or  varia* 
ble,  itJi  bi^st  mode  of  treatment  mnit  be  eqtiallf 
uncertain  ;  and  though  1  w.  lingly  join  vritn  Br* 
H«^berden  in  thinking,  that  we  ought  not  to 
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de^air  of  fiiiilidg  a  rure*  I  am  ilraid  wfi  ^ve 
noi  yet  fcjurid  H. 

Where  the  tffmperanient  is  plethoric,  or  tJie 
He  Art  [i  evidently  innjlicnted  m  the  affliction* 
bJoedm^  wiil  c^f^en  aftonl  soino  relief.  But,  tn 
the  simplest  e^^ea  of  t}i«  compliunt,  where  the 
pahm  ii  little  dietufbcd,  ami  the  heart  without 
palpitACion,  the  ub&  of  the  lancet  has  proved 
injarious,  rather  ^haa  bedeficial ;  arid  purging 
hat  been  of  a«  liUle  avad.  AatiBpanfnoaica  and 
rordiaU,  and  especially  wine,  palliate  the  lytnp- 
torn*  for  a  few  mijiuteB,  but  afterward  lose 
their  virtue* 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  liave  found 
iiia&t  siicceasfui  cdtisiBts  in  puUijig  the  patient 
immrd lately  in  an  inclined,  rather  than  a  re- 
el unbent  pomLiont  with  his  head  rni&ed  high. 
He  should  insiaialy  take  an  emetic  of  whs^t^ 
nver  may  be  j^ivert  most  eapediLiouHly,  thou£^h 
the  antimoniar  preparations  form  the  best  medi- 
CLEiQ  for  thj«  purpose,  as  produeiiig  a  longer 
action.  As  soon  ast  the  patient  rejects,,  he  may 
be  allowed  a  little  wiixm  water,  administered 
*o  him  spafirigly.  The  diaphoresis,  hereby  iu- 
ilueed,  should  be  assisted  by  a.  moderate  waimih 
of  bedclothei,  and  particularly  by  placing  tlie 

'  IMtiAnt  between  blanket^  ;  and,  if  the  cotislric- 
tive  pain  or  difiicMlty  of  respiration  still  outlast 
Ibe  sjckness,  opium,.  initermi]ted  with  ether, 
samphire,  or  other  diffusible  ftntispasimodics, 
thou  Id  be  employed  pretty  freely.  And  1  may 
here  observe,  aa  a  general  rule,  that,  where 
the  common  forma  of  opium,  as  the  ei tracts 
wine,  or  tincture,  are  found  to  a^cct  the  head, 
the  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  preparation  of  it, 
known  by  tho  name  of  black  dr&p^  which  is  a 
iobtion  of  this  drng»  ha  verjuice^  with,  appa- 
rently, some  povtion  of  n^ctified  spirt t,  and, 
certainly,  a  liberal  comhjna.tion  of  aromatics, 
seems  to  have  less  tendency  to  excite  nausea 
and  headache  afterward  ;  aijdj  from  its  being 
nearly  double  the   strength    of    the  ordinary 

'  Ifcudantrm,  may  lie  used  in  a  much  amaflcr 
fiuantity.  Mr,  Batley's  well-known  form  will 
a]«o,  in  many  casea,  succeed  as  welL^ 

But  it  11  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  that  mcd- 
kai  skill  and  ingenuity  are  likely  lobe  moat  efB- 
€icious.  If  we  find  tlic  complaint:  connected, 
a«  it  often  Ii,  with  a  morbid  diathesis  of  any 
kind,  aa  that  of  gout,  with  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  any  habitual  discharge,  as  that  of  the 
hemorfhoidal  ve4sel«,  ot  a  chronic  affection  of 
any  other  organ,  as  the  heart,  the  stomnch,  or 
the  liver,  our  attention  must  be  immediately 
directed  to  what  may  thus  prove  a  predisposiiij^ 

^  cause,  which  we  mus^ndeavour  to  palliate  or 
remove,  according  to  the  nature  of  ihe  cause 
we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  detect.  The 
t>oweU,  in  the  meantime,  mtifit  be  kept  gr^ntly 
open,  and  a  freedom  from  relapse  be  secured  at 
ni^ht  for  a  week  or  a  forluight  by  on  opiate 
pill,  or  the  extract  of  henbane. 

As  the  di&eaae  is  greatly  dependant;  upon  a 
morbid  mobihty  and  weakness  of  the  mnscular 

•  At  the  present  lime  we  ahmild  commonly 
fPsliKr  the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia ;  prefia- 
ftHooa  of  opium  freed  from  narcotine>— Eo. 


£brf»,  eiUi«r  general  or  bcaJ,  a  t{»nic  cootat  of 

medicine  and  regimen  ahottld  i'*-  ^^.■^t.^.^\.  ^,,«^ 
mcnccd,  atad  unswervingly  pe  r 

diet   should  be  hght  ^  all    fiv 
drinks   be  cautiously  avoided  \    khu^   ^c. 
early,  and  the  exercise  indulged  m  bv 
gentlest  kind. 

Arsenic,  in  small  dcmes,  ia  said  to  bavQ  bem 
tried  with  advantage  (AliJ^nder^  Mrd-  C^Jttm^ 
EdmH.,  vol  v.,  p,  &0) ;  but  1  know  uothmi  «t 
its  effects  from  my  own  practice ;  aixl  »houil 
prcTer  the  oxydes  of  many  other  mel&l^  aa4 
particularly  those  of  bismuth,  copper*  and  wn* 
as  more  likely  to  afford  a  permanent  an  i 
cal  cure.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  briefly  i 
casOt  in  winch  the  disease  yielde4  to  arm  lac  m 
combination  with  digitalis  and  tnernury«^ 
( Medico-  Chir.  Ttan * . ,  vol ,  i v .  p,  1 3D  ) 

Where    the  complaini  is  atnctly   idii 

and  uncomhmed,  it  haa  often  been  found   ' 

way  to  soifie  local  irritation  or  vicarious  di 
A  sudden  flow  of  blood  from  the  ajiuf  haac< 
pletely  removed  it.  An  ichoroua  or  aeroaa 
charge  from  the  same  organ  haa  proved  cqi 
succesaful ;  aa  haa  alao  an  obalinate  g 
And  it  ia  hence  not  to  he  wondered  at,  tlul 
setons  or  issues  should  have  been  product  iff 
of  equal  service.  The  latter  are  lo  b**  pn^frmd 
as  the  least  tronblesomfi  ;  one  shotild  be  oprnrd 
in  each  thigh,  and  Pnch  incision  fhouid  be  iarfe 
enough  to  coDtuin  two  peas  \  which  it  wotild  be 
better  at  first  to  make  of  the  mezereon  baik,  u 
already  recommended  for  lire  same  purpisr  m 
QAthma. 

(The  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  prepared 
according  to  Scheelo's  formula,  and  given  du- 
ring the  pa.roiysm,  has  sometimes  proved  rap- 
idly successful  \  and  this,  probably,  from  ili 
power  of  augmenting  action,  while  it  diminiiJisi 
irritability. 

Laennec  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  uKefifii>«&i 
of  magnetism,  with  Teechea,  bliatert  to  tfr 
part   of  the  cheat,  the  cherry-laurel  uji.     v  , 
digitalis,  or  the  fetid  gums ;  a  mdd  leguEii 
and  the  warm  or  cold  bath,  according  lo 
season  of  the  year.] 

SPECIES  IL 
STERNALGIA   CHRONICA. 
CtmomC  BREASTPANG. 

TH£  rAaojtvsB«a  i^aaa  tiolbnt,  sut  or  Lnxv- 
XH  eowTjyJUANCK  ;  nacuRRiffo  ratguEjfTLf 

WITH     ORKAT     PlLFlTATION     OF    TEIK    nKART, 

Kxeitcn   a*    bwght  asd  oftem   CMii^owx 

CAUSES,    ANP    NOT  nELiaVBD  tT  M*»T. 

Faoac  the  observations  which  have  l»oea 
thrown  out  at  some  length  in  Sr eating  of  cphiil- 
tea  and  asthma*  it  is  not  to  he  wottdt^rrd  st 
that  atemalgia  should  in  many  habits,  whoro  it 
has  once  taken  a  hold,  he  pecuh^irly  dispoeed 
to  recur  when  the  body  i*  recumbent,  am!  fiar* 
ticulatly  during  slerp  \  nor  even  thni,  in  tome 
idiosyncrasies,  it  diould,  like  the  two  uomplamls 
jUSt  alluded  to,  often  ori^ate  in  jiiicIi  a  stat<* 
of  body. 

If,  however,  the  firat  attacks  do  not  prove 
fatal,  the  disease  is  <lflen  apt  to  become  chronic  ^ 
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lad  t^  «shibit  (he  •^rmptomB  UiU  di*r«ciKrbA 

iho  [iCGMnt  frpecicB  The  iiU«(^k  la  now  not 
(mly   more  efl»jiy  brouglu    on,    byL  requitra  a 

frtr -    '-"■rJol    tuinc   t>^r    ir*.    r,rT>n¥«|        Ri'ftt, 

i  (ujtiniee  ii>  L\  hA>  bale 

i>r  I,   mid  %hv    :  iiiLS  4it   timps 

Iwtut  iJfOifrtii'Ud  m4  uiil>  Jiif  jKJuu'  hours,  bui 
(•Yrrf  fof  wi'ViftR]  days,  vvitJiOul  rtrfuissiQU,  ftjid 
ij  ■    Hi  (tofiasdi'ralril^  ilrg;reB  (il  dwi- 

i:  icik  period.      Vt^^l  It  hftjocci- 

b  ..M<j'<i  to  liJimsA  and  wftiken   Llie 

L  wilhout  i<;tyiillj  destroy  iiig  tt»  for 

' ;   M\d  m  ft  few  irLatAiiccfi  hsis  been 
k  .ontaaeousJj      In  lhi«  speeif'* 

o  inert  with  f*r  mor**  miliiftr*» 

of  ItilpiULi  :  irJiri  And  iri'  "^f? 

iluui  m  tb}>  aiHt  not  ly 

I  cAteiii^^ii^i:.'  :^ik niptanii  becomir  tuin^^  iinuiu- 
■jhI  difttreisuig  a&  ihe  dia>eas«  iiecoiii«e 
lUTeMrate ;  as  ihoug^h  the  utorbj^il  aUtc 
of  Ih^  heftit  OT  lU  j^ppeiidj^i  were  ii  reiult 
of  filiiirruikia,  mtbpad  of  it«rD»lgi»  being  m 
fecdt  of  mo  f&rmer.  In  Sir  Gdbrrt  BIJitic'» 
TiInBible  T*bEe  of  Medlciil  Caec»  uccurritig  in 
hi«  priTHte  piactice,  at  conUiidistiiigtnitM 
f>om  tiip  diaiy  of  bia  pubbc  tJutv  a£  (ibyei- 
et»ii  to  St.  Thot^ai'«  Ho9|]iUil,  under  the 
IwAii  uf  ^*  Palpitntion  of  the  Heart  tnd  Angina 
F^^ctiirio***  wt  have  iho  following  remark  t— "  In 
unc  &f  tlifite  cai»efl,  there  wm  an  exlreuie  di*- 
UcAa  of  Vrealking  for  fivo  yeiiriE,  artd  ihe  pulse 
■  from  *iO  to  32t  never  fallbtf  below 
,  nor  e]cc«cdmg  the  bttor.  Nothing 
tml  reliefs  1^*¥(j  wa»  not  obtained 
tbt  body  afwr  dimLh.*''  Dr  FoiliRr- 
iike  nianneF,  assert i,  not  only  ibftt  tbf^ 
bts  practice,  has  bcipn  irrc^^tjiaf  and 
ilting  dunnf  ihc  ciacerbalioru,  bui  tJial 
i  coniinn^d  irr^'guJar,  ft&d  0*0«  inturtoU- 
Unt,  when  the  patient  ha«  b«fia  Im  &om  pain 
and  at  rtat. 


*  Med^-Cbir.  Tran«.,  vot.  iv.,  p.  136.  The  Ma 
Mr.  Kobeit  Bligh,  who  wa*  attended  by  Dr 
Pinckard  and  the  editor,  was  attacked  in  bnd  nearly 
evtty  night,  for  some  montha  previnui  tohia  dcalh, 
with  »ijcb  pin  nbout  the  heMt»  palpilntion*,  and 
difficulty  ofre4p]T«tion,  that  he  wji«alwayaobJi«ed 
to  Mt  up  immedialehT  "*d  wdk  about,  to  present  ' 
Auibemtion-  Hia  pulse  was  genera lljr  between  28 
i  36,  n*fular  and  striiiig,  but  i^itn  »  vibratoi^' 
*^i  in  It.  One  aAijftiiyoii  he  fell  down  dead, 
ditm  eiamiiit'd  his*  body,  assisted  by  Mr. 
t  the  London  Road.  I'be  fturicnlo-vcn- 
„„,j  of  the  letl  e»de  of  the  heart,  and 
<niive«,  were  mncb  thickened      The 

f  h^lhy,  wiT"^    "^ -i  ;*tion  of  soniie 

„i  lo  the  infide  <  In  the  right 

'  the  ptetjni,  abon.  bloody  serum 

The  livcr  uiif4  ^i<xli piously  fn* 

;ind  of  a  dark  purple  jnk  eotour, 

^„. ..,U'.T  tberr  were  abtnil  r^vf  ntv  cal- 

IfAd,  tn  the  left  ktdnef,  a  goi^]  f  I. 

_^    CB  ecrtainly  do*»?  nf*^  j^*  fy 

^_j^aferwico,  liwi  ank'i,  iit 

lidiiopdcr,  depMKltni  ii|i'  "  « 

rtiid  ■pp«ar»nce.^  ' " 

aclusion  of  Ljjenntx  .: 
rasaerted,  that  U  m  uj. 

,  no*  sitt;  ■'■   ■'  I""'-'  .  - :  '^.'.f 

iofthebftar;  i*nh  or- 

...     .      • ,ii,— Eii, 


Of  the  medical  Ircatirient  and  regtmen,  1  h^vm 
droady  ipokfln  und«r  the  pr«ccdiii^  apflcieft, 

GENUS  VIL 

PLEURALGIA. 

PAIPJ  JN  THE  SIDE. 

puKOllfT  fAlw  IN  ram  ew%  ;    mrftoi^^LtV  «t 

ttftli^THtlfd  ;   WITMQVt   mVMR  OR  J!C4t^i«A- 

TlOW* 

Tws  Last  getiQB  of  diaeaaea  which  -    -- 

der  the  present  order,  it  that  wEiit  . 

maually  denonunated  pleorodynr,  for  ^^ 
ralgia  If  here  adopted  m  ^t»  aiend  for  th<*  aak« 
of  iimplicicy.     Both  terms  impcrrt  pain  or  aclia 
kn  the  aide ;  but  as  ^g$a  is  a  n^ore  cotimton  ' 
niedjcaJ  termination  than  ihjynf,  and  one  alontJ 
ts  sufficient,  &  preference  ha*  h«en  given  to  thftl 
fortner.     On  &  nice  and  cntirnl  examination,  ^I 
would  not  he  difltcult  to  point  out  a  shade  of  1 
djflerence  between  iXyn  and  hH^^  bat  tio  »uch 
critical  dtsttnction  has  been  ever  at te tided  to 
by    profe^ionaL  writers,   and,  as   terminationi| 
to  niedical  compoondiS,  they  are  uaed  eonverti-l 
hi>  '    •  ct synonymcs. — (See  the  Atttktir*M 

t)  ft.  to  All  NoM0iog^,  p,  59. > 

].,.    ....  . -4ty  of  breathingr  noticed  m   tho- 

genern:  dt^linition,  depends  altogether  upon  Lb«l 
acuta  ache  proiiaeed  by  every  atiempt  to  mfimtt 
the    lungs ;    and    though   negaciTo   charactera 
ought  io  be  avoided  as  much  aa  pciasiblp,  both 
in  grneric  and  specific  definitjonsj  it  ta  iteceesarjTj 
in  thi"  pre  stent  instance  to  add,  "without  fev^l^ 
or  inflammation  p^*  since  this  ta  the  eh'-  ^^  ^ 
hy  which  pleuralgia,  or  "  atich  in  th' 
disimgui^hc'd  (rom  '' p^^wrUis,  or  lu 
of  the  pleura.^' 

Pteiimtgia^  or  pleuroijyrte,  i^  nn  mofe  to  be 
fotind  m  Dr.  Cullen^fl  N"  it  stemalgji 

Pam  in  the  side  i»,  in  ,  never 

iht    '  ■■  --■  '^  ■'   "  '■  -  .  fvonieotht 

Ci'  .ii.is 

tii''  ..  .       .         "        '  thus  BItt   I 

bct^ii  loiiowed  hy  unwit  oi  tiiw  iater  writers  of 
our  own  country.    There  are  two  9|MWTe*,  bow- 
ever,  that  have  a  fair  claim  lo  be  r. 
atnetly  idiopathi*!.     They  do  not  oJ 
conslUute  darmmg   diaeases,   but   m'    m  in 

they  conUnue,  are  peculiarly  distre^M  :  j  .:  Ir- 
the  Utter  is  often  of  long  durmtton^  and  ii^iii.Lj.rj» 
a  considerable  range  of  medical  trealm«ni 

Sauvages,  Ihefelort*,  is  fully  justified  in  form- 
ing a  distinct  genus  of  the  complainti  before 
us  ;  and  Macbnde  is  more  to  be  commendetl  in 
following  his  eiample  than  CuHen  m  depftiimg 
from  it.  The  two  speci^a  are  as  follow  ; — 
!.  Pleura]gm  Acuta.  Stitch. 
3.  -« — ^^  Chrome  a  Chronic  pam  in  the  aid* 

SPECIES  r 

PLEURA  LGIA  AC!JT^ 

STITCH. 

ruH  suntiais  ajto  *ritMi'oBAaT :    acTKKTawiaio 

S[fB«. 

This  species  is  found  mott  fi«qiieitt 


Ha 
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PNEUMATICA. 


tri.  tr-oiD  a 


boji,  who  are  en^^rfstl  in  any  ¥  blent  exertion, 
and  particuUrl^  in  hard  tMtinmg^  It  h  pro- 
due  cd  by  too  great  and  aiidden  a  distention  of 
the  tine  bloodveascls  of  the  plourat  from  undne 
propLiUidn  of  the  btood. 

h  IS  relieved  by  a  hantlkerchief,  or  any  other 
light  bandage.  It  gradually  subiidea  on  rest, 
or  even  slackening  the  paee.  When  this  ia  not 
lh«  caae,  blcedmg  and  other  evacnatiU  are  in- 
stantly  necessary  ;  together  with  warm  relating 
linttnentiT  and  auodyne  fomcntatmns. 

It  ia  from  this  forcible  distention  of  the  mi- 
nttte  vesseis  of  the  pleura  that  Van  Swieien, 
Sauvages^  and  Macbnde  diatinguiih  this  species 
by  the  name  of  pleurodyne  a  spaamate  ;  thus 
la&king  a  distinction  between  spasm  a  and  spaa- 
mut ;  and  underatanding  by  the  former,  that 
voluntary  stretching  or  atraining  which  takes 
place  in  any  vehement  exertion^  contractionj  or 
fliten^iOn  of  a  muscle,  as  in  stnTing.  bearing 
heavy  burdenB^  or  running.  In  the  language 
of  M'  de  Sauvages  (NqsoI.  Metht^d.j  CL  v.,  Ord 
ji.,  Gen-  liji  **  Spaarna  non  eat  spaiinns,  aed 
distractio,  dividsiot  qualis  accidere  Bolet  a  ve- 
hementi  nmsculi  nisiiii  contractione^  eitensione  ; 
tit  inter  luctandmii,  onerageatanda,  currendum." 

Thi*  apeciei  U  occaaionally  met  with  as  a 
aymptom  m  Aalulenc^t  hyateria,  and  hypochoo- 
driaa  i  in  all  these  caaea^  however,  though  the 
disease  or  symptoma  are  the  aame,  the  exciting 
cauae  la  vei^  different.  There  ia  here  evidently 
&  nerTOua  or  irritable  trmperamentf  and  r  ten- 
denrar  to  spastic  aciion. 

[With  regard  lo  the  hypothesis  of  ititch  dc- 
pendmg  upon  an  im moderate  propuUion  of  th^ 
blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  pleura,  it  aec^mB  to 
he  nnsupportfd  by  any  kind  of  evidence  ;  nor 
ta  the  editor  aware  that  mere  distention  of  blood- 
veaaela  will  in  any  other  inf  tance  satisfactorily 
account  for  an  att  ek  of  acute  pain.  The  atitcht 
which  la  BO  common  to  young  persons  in  their 
active  sports,  ia  j^enerally  a  pdin  fixed  nearly  to 
a  point  either  writhin  one  of  the  hypochondria, 
or  under  the  false  ribs,  and  if  loo  circumscribed 
to  admit  of  being  explained  by  the  aoppoaed  im- 
moderate distention  of  the  bloodveaaels  of  the 
pleura,  even  if  auch  diatention  could  account  for 
the  tudden  pain.] 

SPECIES  IL 

PLEURALGIA  CHROKICA. 

CHJiOmC  PAllS'nY  THE  SIDE. 

fim    FEMtUKMEST  :    AUdCRNTiD    fiV    paSailOBR  ^ 
ISAilLITY  OF  LVlSe   Ofi   THE  SlDG   AFFKCTKU. 

Trtia  species  is  more  difTofted  ihati  the  €it9ij 
and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation  ;  whence  pressure,  instead  of  dimin- 
iahjngt  aitgmeota  the  pain.  The  cause  is  there- 
for«  of  a  ditferent  kind  from  any  of  those  already 
noticed^  and  is  perhaps  most  frec^uently  to  be 
found  m  adhesions  of  the  folds  of  the  pleura  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  a 
thickening  in  aome  part  of  its  extent,  whereby 
the  play  of  the  inspiratory  organs  js  impeded^ 
ind  a  alate  of  perpetual  irtitatign.  or  a  cejuclesa 
tendency  to  irritation*  ia  kept  up. 

This  spoeiea  hm  also  often  heea  produced 


by  ft  fractured  rib,  or  gome  other  l^taion  tif  thu 
chest ;  or  by  some  intental  malformaUon^  or 
other  structural  disease  in  the  orgati*  of  tJkt 
aame  cavity.  Dr.  Percival,  tn  a.  note  tjpoa  tlm 
apeciest  appended  to  the  volume*  of  Nmolo^, 
refers  to  a  case  which  once  occurre*!  to  hiin, 
of  pain  in  the  left  aide,  acute  and  o. 
that  bajfled  alj  remedies,  local  and  gent :  , 
which  wa*  at  length  found  lo  have  orj^M.i'.to 
from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Chrome  pleuralgia  may  also  fo!''^-^  ^"*"  yt 
inflararaation  of  the  pleura  ;  or  fr^  -i 

gout  or  rheumatism.      It  ia  pe*-  ^i 

take  pldce  under  every  diseasei  which*  b)»  l^mtit- 
in|  the  lone  of  the  system,  render*  it  gcmiiStf 
irritable  and  subject  to  irregularity  of  act»on. 
as  is  the  case  in  wormsi  syphilis,  ar)d  pbthaii 
The  opposite  extreme  of  plethora  has,  mrt*' 
over,  not  unfrequently  bei^n  found  to  prodocr  H. 

Most  of  these,  however,  may  be  regsided  li 
mere  symptomatic  afTections.  Amoiig  Ifie  fv»> 
uine  idiopathic  cases  may  be  monLitnifd,  to  ll» 
first  place,  those  produced  by  eKtcrniJ  prMaan^ 
as  habitually  forcing  the  chest,  in  writing  ifaiiil 
the  hard  edge  of  a  desk  ;  or,  which  ttilt  mm 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  productive  of  fu 
severer  effects,  by  the  absurd,  thoogh  fjtahii»ia> 
ble  use  of  tight  staya,  which,  white  they  uoli8^ 
mine  the  health,  generally  coop  np  ami  diatart 
the  che^t  into  a  shape  equally  ungrmceftil  id 
unnatural.  This  barbarous  cuatoia  canitoi  h* 
loo  strongly  inveighed  a^inst :  for  thou^  dM 
imprisoned  young  female  may,  by  diot  n(  i»bil, 
and  where  btile  exereisa  or  eienioti  ia  ret^airaii  , 
be  able  to  obtain  a  sort  of  tnnmph  over  tb 
primary  miscliief  of  adhesiona  hereby  prtN^u.-d, 
yet  may  she  pave  the  way  for  an  f^' 
cough,  phthisis,  and  lateral  curvatui* 
spine;  and,  cihould  she  escape  these,  snr  »HJ 
still  have  other  inconveniences  to  sutler  as  mm 
as  she  reaches  a  state  of  pregnancy. 

In  attemptmg  either  to  cure  or  to  palhaie  i^e 
present  species  of  pleuralgia,  we  tnttst  direct 
our  eye  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  cause     If 
the  aifection  be  symptomatic,  we  must  cotoW 
the   original   disease.     If  idiopathic,  bi«cdii|| 
from  the  arm  will  generally  be  footid  reqaialti 
and  freely,  if  we  suspect  plethora  ;  but  't— -''►• 
by  cupping  or  leeches,  if  it  be  from   i 
chievous  fiabil  of  dreti  we  have  just  rcj  > 
and  the  constitution,  a«  ia  mnstly  the  > 
relaxed  and  dehcate.     Here  also  dry 
baa  been  frequently  found  aervice^le 
all  circumstances,  a  loose  dresa  ahoulil 
sisted  upon.     Blistering  will  often  affc^r. 
and  the  discharge  should  be  rendered 
nent ;  but  a  aeton  or  an  issue  will  gtnrj 
ceed  better  than  a  blister.    Elect  t 
ing  sparks,  h-ia  also  proved  freqi 
[Laennec's  opmion   of    magnetism   hn^    bt-i.u 
noticed  under  the  tirnt  apeeidat  where  lite  other 
remedies  in  which  he  confides  are  aipo  brit^y 
mentioned.]     Quiet  rather  than  eiercis?  itidf^ 
manded,  and  the  ablest  course  of  internal  med* 
jctfies  will  be  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
take  off  irritating  and  irregular  action,  as  hiii, 
valerian,  snakt-root,  eonium,  «nd  iha  vatioui 
preparation!  of  tho  hop. 
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In  treating  of  the  very  important  and  ezten- 
•ire  range  of  diseases  included  under  the  pres- 
ent class,  let  us  first  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
miguineous  function,  which  is  the  immediate 
theatre  of  their  operation,  and  the  means  and 
instniments  by  which  it  is  maintained. 

This  comprehensive  subject  maybe  most  con- 
leniently  discussed  under  the  three  following 
dtmions: — 

I.  The  Machinery  of  the  Sangomeous  System. 
II.  Its  Moving  powers. 
III.  The  Nature  of  the  Fluid  Conveyed. 

I.  The  importance  of  the  blood  to  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  animal  system,  and  its  exist- 
ence in  ever^  part  of  almost  every  organ,  have 
been  known  m  every  country  in  which  medicine 
has  been  studied,  from  the  first  dawn  of  its  cul- 
tivation. It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace  the  wild 
end  idle  h3rpotheses,  that  were  started  in  ancient 
limes  to  account  for  the  means  by  which  this 
vniversal  fluid  travels  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  appears  in  every  quarter.  It  is  enough  to 
obeerre,  that  till  the  great  and  transcendent  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  com- 
pletely esUblished,  the  acutest  physiolo^ts 
wandered  about  in  darkness  and  uncertainty, 
aeldom  satisfying  themselves,  and  still  more 
larely  the  world  around  them. 

The  opinion,  indeed,  of  a  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  system,  was  loosely  started  by 
Tarioas  writers,  even  of  very  early  times ;  but, 
under  eveiy  modification,  it  was  found  to  be 
accompanied  with  so  many  difficulties,  as  always 
to  be  cropped  ahnost  as  soon  as  it  was  revived, 


and  rarely,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeentn 
century,  to  show  itself  to  any  effective  purpose. 
Hippocrates  guessed  at  it;  Aristotle  assented 
to  It ;  Servetus,  or  Servede,  who  was  burnt  as  a 
heretic  in  1553,  imperfectly  taught  it  by  point* 
ing  out  the  smaller  circulation,  or  that  through 
the  lungs  ;  and  our  own  illustrious  countryman, 
Harvey,  about  a  century  afterward,  cave  a  fin- 
ish to  the  inquiry,  by  establishing  the  larger  cir- 
culation, or  that  over  the  whole  frame.* 

The  principal  proofs  of  a  circulation  of  the 
blood  offered  by  Harvey,  and  those,  indeed,  on 
which  we  chiefly  rely  in  the  present  day,  are 
deduced  from  the  disposition  of  the  valves  at  the 
origin  of  the  two  great  arteries ;  from  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  valves  in  the  veins ;  and  from  the 
arrangement  of  those  of  the  heart ;  from  the 
possibility  of  draining  an  animal  of  its  blood  by 
opening  either  an  artery  or  a  vein;  from  the 
range  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  from 
what  occurs  when  either  the  arteries  or  veins 
are  opened,  compressed,  tied,  or  injected.  All 
the  valvular  contrivances,  to  which  a  reference 


*  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  ex 
amined  Harvey's  claims,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
instead  of  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
he  merely  ''  attached  more  firmly  the  cementing 
links  of  an  extensive  chain  which  time  had  rusted, 
and  possibly,  also,  has  added  slightly  to  its  mort 
full  perfection."  Dr.  Coxe  supports  his  views  by 
numerous  quotations,  from  autnors  existing  prioi 
to  Harvey,  which  evince  mnch  learned  research.— 
See  his  inquiry  into  the  Claims  of  Dr.  Wm.  Har 
vey  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
&c.,  Philadelphia,  1834.— D. 
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has  been  m^de^  pfevent  the  blood  from  Uikitig 
bh?  other  course  than  ^hat  Ihe  present  doethne 
of  theci^£:i]Iariori  inccilcatee.  If  we  open  an  arte- 
rj,  the  blood  that  jets  from  the  puncture  flowE  in  a 
dircctjon  from  thchcjirt :  and  in  a  direction  to  the 
heart  if  wc  open  a  vein.  A  compression  or  liga- 
ture upon  an  artery^  puts  ft  atop  to  the  blood  that 
fiowt  from  above  the  ligature  ;  bul  ih^  B&me 
tipon  A  vein  put$  a  atop  to  the  blood  from  below 
it.  in  which  direction  the  vein  immediately  bo- 
comers  distended.  In  tike  maimer,  an  acid 
h^uor^  imected  mto  the  vetns,  eoafulate«  the 
Idaod  in  the  direction  towards  the  heart,  proving 
UiBt  the  venous  blood  ia  everyw^herc  traTcUing 
m  thia  course.  While  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  of  the  Teisel»  of  the  half-transparent 
teitures  of  frogs,  and  other  cold-blooded  animiils, 
eontirnis  the  vtewlaid  open  by  these  phenomena, 
tnd  show  IS  to  n&  a  contmoal  Aow  of  the  blood 
from  the  hea.rt  into  the  arteries^  thence  mto  the 
veinfi,  and  thence  to  the  heart  iigmui ;  thoa  com- 
pleting the  circular  career. 

The  arteries,  therefore,  generally  apcakingt 
ferminate  in  veins  ;  but  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  them,  for  many  are  exhalant  or  secretory;  and 
terminate^  ori  the  surface  of  menibranes  and  otJiet 
organs  by  minute  orificea ;  inrhich  no  microscope^ 
boweverf  has  yet  discovered^  but  whose  fcust- 
ence  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we 
perceive  a  pemettial  oozing  of  fluids,  who»e  flow 
we  cannot  otherwise  accomit  for,  into  all  the 
cavities  of  the  body  ;  which  keeps  their  surfaces 
moist,  find  makes  motion  ea«ry.  While,  accoftl- 
ing  to  M.  Magendie,  whoso  experiments,  hpw- 
evcTt  aecm  lo  want  conlirroationj  otlier  minute 
arterieB  terminate  in  lymphatics,  which  he  makes 
IS  much  a  part  of  the  aanguifofous  system  as  tlie 
Tein*  ;  the  lymphatics  conveying  the  more  atten* 
uate  part  of  the  arterial  blood,  slightly  tinged  of 
an  opahne  or  roao-coloured  hue,  though  some- 
times of  s  madder-red  ;  aucb  as  the  fluid  which 
o&tQs  upon  puncturing  the  lymphatics,  or  the 
thoracic  duct,  after  a  long  fast.  It  is  not  necea- 
aary  to  examine  mto  the  correctnesa  of  Ihis 
hypothesis  in  the  present  place,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  it  more  at  large  when  treating 
of  the  excernent  syatem,  which  will  he  found  to 
embrace  hoilt  the  absorbent  and  aecretoi^  ves- 
sels. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that,  in 
M.  Magpndie*s  hypothesis,  the  veins,  and  not 
the  lymphatics,  are  the  absorbents  of  the  body. 
^Pricis  Eiimtniairt  de  FAyjHo/cr^je,  torn,  ii.) 

Omitting  then,  for  the  present,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Ivmphatici,  the  machinery,  by  which 
the  circulation  of  the  bloorl  is  principally  eject- 
ed, conBtstfl  of  the  heart  itself,  the  arteries,  and 
the  veins. 

The  heart,  in  the  more  perfect  clsasea  of  ani- 
mals, as  mammals^  birds,  and  mosl,  though  not 
all,  amphibials,  is  a  very  eompoimd  organ ;  for 
in  all  iheae  the  bloody  when  received  from  the 
veins,  is  lirst  sent  from  this  central  organ  to  the 
lungs  to  be  duly  aeratedr  or,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis's  hypothesis,  to  be  unloaded  of  its  exeeae 
of  carbon,  and  is  afterward  returned  fiom  tlie 
lungs  to  the  same  organ  before  its  general  cir- 
(julation  over  the  system  commonees.  These 
classes  r  thererofc,  are  said  to  pof«esB  u  double 


circulation.     And  as  the  heart  itself  e^saista  of 
four  cavities,  a  pair,  coTOpaing  what  la  C" "   '  - 
auricle  and  a  ventricle,  oelongiDg  l&  ea> 
tvfo  circulations  ;  and  as  each  oi  tJip«i 
divided   from   the   other  by  a  pi 
classes  are  also  said  to  have  noi  r. 
circulation,  but  a  double  heart  i   a  puiii«uttui 
and  corporeal  circulation  and  a  pulmotiaiy  tod 
corporeal  hearts 

[The  division  of  the  circulatioii  into  two  ptm 
the  great  oorlic,  tyskmu^  or  r-vi-t,,,^^^/    »r..<  «u 
UsSf  otpulTommty  one,  has  g* 
ed   since   the  time   of  the   j 
Bicbat   conceived,    howes-er,    UiaL   a   .. 
founded  on  another  principle,  was  pref»  r  . 
tlie  purpose  of  illustrnting  the  obj«cia  Qi  i^ 
blood's  motion.     The  blood  in  oioe  poitMn  o4 
Us  course  iff  remarkable  for  ita  hri^t  scarlet 
hue  i  in  another,  for  its  dark  colour.     In  the 
first,  it  is  flowing  from  the  lungs  to  all  t.\Tt* 
of  the  body  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  reluni 
tliese  parts  to  the  lungs.     The  first  is   [ 
ctrcidatwn  of  red  biooa;  the  second,  hts 
i\fmof  hia^k  hkod  (.4 no/.  Ge«,^  tom  n  ) ,    l  :  ^ 
tinclion^  that  at  once  gives  a  protnpt  inUihiiit- 
tion  to  tho  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  tbi 
circulation] 

The  heart,  in  which  the  chief  bnpeUmg  po«if 
of  die  two  vascular  systems  resides^H  is  situilid 
in  the  chest,  between  the  lungs,  and  upon  tkf 
diaphragm >  by  all  the  motions  of  which  it  is  xt^ 
fluenced.  [The  teiture  of  the  henjt  is  fle»hf| 
but  very  dense  and  compact,  consisting  of  p«ca* 
ets  of  fabres,  more  or  less  obliqu©,  nnj  i  ihmutJT  ^ 
contorted.     The  lesser  ventricle^  vo 

propel  the  blood  to  a  mnch  greater  <  >  i^ 

the  rights  is  more  fleshy  and  strong  lum  lbs 
latter,  which  has  merely  to  send  the  bM 
through  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  eifmlctiB^ 
When  the  chest  and  perieardiuEii  uo  OtMBilii 
a  living  animal,  the  heart  may  be  Men  Mtiof « 
the  action  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  aliswi^ 
ting ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  auricles  contrad 
together,  and  then  the  two  ventricles.  Wbta 
the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  rejTinn.  t\\  iJk 
heart,  the  disrinct  sounds  of  the  * 

ventricles  and  auricles  may  bo  h*  -■'' 

instant  when  the  pulse  is  perccptib It-  ji. 
ries,  a  dull  sound  is  audible,  and  direct! 
ward  a  clearer  sound,  similar  to  the  rio^ 
valve.     The  former  arises  from  the  action  o*  tk 
ventricles ;  the  latter  from  that  of  the  auriet«i^* 


*  Se«  Laennec,  Traits  da  TAmieultatioii,  d^ 
torn.  iL,  p.  403,  edit.  H.  Some  ciperimentf  msfli 
by  Dr*  Stokes  and  Mr,  Hart,  and  of  whicli  an  m> 
count  is  given  in  the  Edin^  Med.  ai^d  Suitzieal 
Journal  for  OctobEr,  IS30.  p.  269,  led  ihem  tu  eoH' 
dude  that  Laenm>c  was  mistaken  in  his  opimi;ffis 

respect mg  the  impulse  of  the  heart.    *'  Iv  ' 

as  he  states,  produced  during  the  sytiol«iJ 
in g  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.     In  po^n 
the  pulse  m  the  eitreinitJ<*s.  and  thp  n 
heart,  aiise  from  usip  and  the  samc^  > 
artery  from  its  diastolo^  and,  in  the  ^  > 
tjon  of  the  ht*art,  from  the  same  can 
plains  satisfactorily  the  want  of  ci! 
tween  the  impulse  of  the  heart  an  : 
the  wrist."— (Op.  ciL,  p.  27 L)    Tb 
of  the  same  erperrmenters  lead  tc 
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I  from  the  ^oAtcr  QJrcu- 
Plwo  htf&  vtnm  cavm  mln  the  nght 
deJ  At  ibi?  jftame  momeTH,  it  is  poured  mio 
left  aunele  froni  the  piilmormrT  circulation 
ti^  lh«  four  pulmoniiiy  TFiiia.  Th«!  KDricles  be- 
iii|^  thus  filled  with  blocnl,  coaCnicI,  whet>  the 
btootl^  [iartlj  tfirowti  back  into  the  Yeiti»»  produ- 
ct's by  iu  ToUat  from  Ihe  r^^ht  BUricle,  a  pulse, 
MmieUmv^B  Tiaible  in  the  lEtiema]  jugular  veins 
«f  ihin  persons  {Mstrendif^*  FhxfMttiiofry  Ay  jWi;* 
l^vn,  p.  360  ;  fttid  Mai/d'M  Ouiltnett  p.  67),  but 
tjtie  mnm  p&rt  of  it  up  propelled  ista  the  right 
Teohicle.  The  »u rides  Inen  become  related, 
sad  the  Teiitncle«  set,  and  dhve  b&ck  into  the 
ftuncieB  tneh  blood  as  happens  to  b«  situated 
b^md  the  tricuipid  aitd  mitra!  v^Ivcs^  the  valve i 
placed  at  the  comin  unseat  ton  a  bf^trtecn  the  auri- 
elcs  and  Ten  trie  lea,  while  the  rest  is  thrown  by 
tlie  Tight  yentriete  into  the  polznonarr  iirtery, 
■ad  bj  the  left  into  the  aorta.  All  regargita- 
tfiEm  from  theee  Iwo  mat  trunks  is  now  tmpedod 
hf  the  opeimtJoti  of  me  aemilunar  vdves,  placed 
at  their  cDmmeQcenient.] 

The  heart  is  Icwaely  akirroianded  hy  a  denae 
and  ^broui^  tnembiaoci  named  from  it&aituatioui 
pericardium,  poiseeaing  little  sensibility ^  closely 
connected  with  the  diaphragm,  and  reflected 
OTor  the  heart  and  its  large  vesacls.  Physiolo- 
figts  commonly  represent  its  use  to  be  that  of 
cOftfining  the  heart  in  its  proper  post  i  and  of 
lobricating  it»  in  itg  state  of  uciceasing  activity^ 
with  a  peculiar  fluid,  denominated  liquor  peri- 
eardii,  accreted  from  the  capiiltirY  arlcriea  of  iti 
.  intem.it  surface.  In  a  slate  of  health,  this  fimd 
19  small  in  qirantity  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  some 
pQTlion  of  the  red  parts  of  the  blood  being  inler^ 
uDEcd  with  It ;  but,  in  a  morbid  state  of  the 
ttguibranef  it  is  apt^  acpumulate,  change  its 
pfoperties,  and  by  a  fonnd^tioo  for  various 
COinfdsiuts.^ — (See  BotlBck^s  Eltm.  Syttem  of 
~     '  ~  gyt  Tol^  i,  P   363,  Bto,  18*24.) 

I  respect  to  the  coasidpriiblp  effect  im- 

i  the  pericardium  jn  regulating  the  mo- 

•«f  the  heart,  and  preTenting  this  organ  from 
k^mg  out  of  Its  pUce,  as  the  ejcpression  is,  one 
or  two  facts,  brought  to  light  by  dissection,  have 
materially  weakened,  if  not  quit«  subverted  ttie 
hypolliesLs.  A  few  iitatancea  have  oc cured  of 
the  heart  being  found  without  any  pericardium 
whatever^  or  any  device  to  answer  its  purpose. 
Dr.  Baillie  has  recorded  a  singular  instance  of 
ihis  in  a  man,  aged  about  forty,  who  died  of  an 
accMenial  complaint,  without  seeming  to  have 
flufierad  from   the   deftciency.^Sec  BiiiUu'a 

icsulia  :^1.  That,  in  a  state  of  health,  the  unpulsc 
ei  the  h^art  precedes  that  of  the  arteries.  2.  That 
the  interval  t^lween  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and 
the  pulse  in  the  arteries  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  distance  of  the  vessels  from  the  centre  of  the 
cjicnlatjon^  3.  The  pulsations  of  arteries  in  difler- 
ent  parts,  but  st  equal  distance  from  the  heart, 
mm  syn^hrtmous.  4.  The  greater  the  distance, 
the  loQger  wiil  be  the  internal.  S.  That, although 
tha  aetusi  pnlsnt^mn?  rtrpr-nd  on  th^  systole  of  the 
left  f entricle,  ■  veswda  does 

Dol  occur  syTir  ■  -f  the  body, 

tputifproifc&fi^        ...     , i!  the  sound* 

iat  til*  heart,  as  sutlible  wsth  thi^  Kteihoscope.  Dr, 
I  aod  ilr.  ilait  consider  that  two  cansos  are 
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W^rkt  by  Wardrupt  toL  ).,  p,  lii)  Many  eat- 
amptes  are  rnot  with,  where  the  hag  of  the  peri* 
card ium  find  its  rejected  layer  on  the  heart 
are  completely  adherent  together,  without  any 
particular  eHeci  ou  the  action  of  the  latter  viscns. 
A  simikr  case  to  that  in  Dr.  Baillie'ii  works,  m 
reported  by  M.  Utlre. -^(/fist  de  i'Acad-  det 
Saencei,  17 IS,  p.  37*)  The  circumstances 
which  have  most  influence  in  hxiug  this  organ, 
are,  ila  situation  between  the  two  ktngm,  which 
enclose  it  nearly  on  ev^rv  s.lr-  and  its  connex- 
ion with  the  large  b! 

When,  as  an  able  i  i  has  ohserred, 

we  lake  mto  considcraiiaii  LJio  relative  impor^ 
tance  of  the  heart  and  brain,  as  far  as  regards 
mere  animal  ejtistence,  we  shall  be  led  to  de- 
cide m  faf^our  of  the  former.  In  mcubation, 
as  the  immortal  Unrvcy  poinied  out,  a  beating 
point,  a  '*  ptinetnm  salienSt"'  as  he  cipresscs  it, 
which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  healt,  p?«- 
cedes  the  formation  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  visible  for  some  time  before  any  tr^cct  of 
the  bnuQ  can  be  ^tioguiahed.  Acephalous 
fffituaes  have  been  known  to  attain  their  full 
size  in  the  womb,  and  oven  to  have  lived  for  a 
short  time  after  birth,  and  then  died  from  not 
being  able  to  effect  those  chants,  which  are 
incidentally  necessary  to  an  exiatcmee  of  any 
duration.  For  ejtaoiple,  a  regtilar  aupply  of 
nutritious  matter  ia  essential  lo  the  support  of 
hfe  ;  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  food  into  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  do- 
glntition ;  but  this  act,  at  least  lu  the  higher 
anitnal^,  cannot  be  performed  without  the  inteN 
venUon  of  the  nervous  system.-HSee  Bo*i&ck*M 
Phtfjif^ogVi  vol.  i,,  p.  336.) 

The  aides  of  arteries  are  divisible  into  sev- 
er^ strata  of  disstiuilar  substances,  techni* 
cally  named  cmi$  m  tumcs.  Mascagni,  tike 
the  older  anatomists  who  preceded  Jvim^  repre- 
sents both  the  arteries  and  veins  as  having  four 
coats  [Predromo,  pp.  01-64);  but,  his  eiternal 
one  (asciliiEia)  i»  merely  the  cellular  membrane 
that  connects  the  vessels  to  the  adjoining  parts. 
— (&:,  A.  Rudoiphi,  Ekm.  uf  Phtfjrioi.,  vol  i,, 
p-  !J0.)  According  to  Rudolphi,  and  the  gen- 
erality of  modern  anatomists,  all  vessels  have 
at  least  two  coats,  and  the  arteries  three. 
Smne  writeit^  indeed,  reckon  only  two  profMir 
arterial  coata,  arid  describe  every  arterial  tube, 
exceeding  one  line  in  diameter,  as  viiibjy  com- 
posed of  one  adventitious  and  two  essential 
subatanees. — (Sea  EdmL  Mid.  Jtn^n*^  voL 
xviii.,  p.  258.)    The  threa  arterial  coats  are 


concerned*  if,  ss  they  endeavour  to  show,  Laen- 
nec's  first  sound,  or  that  coinciding  with  the  im* 
pulse,  be  produced  during  the  diastole  of  the  vcn- 
ticie,  it  mmt  iv  prod^iCffi  bv  thit  rau^f ,  end  the  mtUrat- 
ti&n  of  tht  auntie.  To  the  production  of  the  sec- 
ond, on  the  other  hand,  attribute  by  Laennee  to 
the  contraction  of  the  auriclea,  tht^ontrastim  e/  th* 
moiel^f  mtd  tiu  dU^tatioti  9f  ihe  ifniricUt  twpev  nuta^ 
$ary^  With  respect  to  the  phrase  Stutde  of  tht  txa* 
t«U^  employed  by  Dr.  Siokes  aiid  Mr.  Hart,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  lo  have  sutjstitii' 
ted  the  term  pidMatitm^  as  the  expentnerit?  of  Dr. 
Parry  tend  to  prove,  that  there  is  n@  tme  dilatation 
or  diastole  in  th«  artfinea  accotnpanjrins  the  milap 
as  will  be  presently  noticed. 
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oow  generalty  called  eiieritai,  mirfik,  and  in- 
ternal; detiorninatiott»  adopted  by  Dr.  Jonet, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  hemorrhage  ;  or  el^- 
iici  niUMcular^  or  Jibr<yux^  and  membranous.  By 
Bichatf  th6  latter  tunic  was  atyled  the  comtnon 
mta^ane  of  ih£  xyxUm  &f  red  blood,  a^  it  Ja 
not  restncted  to  tlie  arteries,  but  e^tend«  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  and  aun- 
de  of  the  heart,  and  lines  the  pulmonary  veins^ 
md,  in  short,  the  whole  track  of  the  acarkt  blood. 

In  exaniiinjiig  arteries,  one  of  the  first  thingd 
r>bserFabie  is,  that  the  sides  of  the  large  arte- 
ries are  thick  and  elaslicf  so  that,  when  these 
TOftfldfl  &re  truM^erstily  divided,  the  aection  pre- 
mnU  a  fcgularly  circular  aperture .^//fli/er, 
Eiem^  PJlyjiol./loa>.  i,,  p,  37,)  Elasticity  ie 
mther  obicure  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
ceittirea  of  the  animal  body,  a  more  prevalent 
feattire  of  which  is  noftnes*  ;  yet  it  i*  very  con- 
BpicuDUfl  in  the  arteries^  and  one  thing  ihat 
puticularly  marks  their  diQerencc  from  veins, 
ueepiJig  their  sides  apart,  even  when  they  are 
empty.  In  fact,  the  arteriq^  and  «ome  cartik- 
ginoi]«  pa#iages,  hke  the  windpipL%  and  the 
meatus  atidhorius  of  the  f^tus^  are  the  only 
tubes  which  are  tiifRciently  elastic  to  remtiin 
open  of  themselves.  It  is  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  arterial  parietea  that  must  be  ascribed  the 
sodden  return  of  their  naturally  pervious  condi- 
tion, after  their  cavity  has  been  momentarily 
effaced  by  compression,  and  the  qujckness  with 
which  an  artery  that  ha»  been  bent  straightens 
itielf  again.  According  to  Bicbat^  this  prop- 
erty is  also  manifestly  concerned  in  the  sort  of 
locomotion  which  the  arteries  undergo  from  the 
influx  of  blood  into  them.  If  a  tortuous  arte- 
rial trunk  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal^  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  seen  to  rise  up  at  each  pul- 
sation, quit  its  place,  and  straighten  itself.  As 
soon  as  an  anatomical  injection  in  thrown  into 
the  vessels  of  a  very  thin,  diminutive  subject, 
a  locomotion  of  all  the  tortuous  branches  of  the 
face  becomes  perceptible  through  the  integu- 
ments. If  the  arteries  had  not  a  firm,  elastic 
texture,  they  could  not  thus  yield  to  the  impuUe 
c  ommunicat  ed  to  them.  The  abd  ominal  branch* 
es  of  the  vena  ports,  having  no  valves,  may 
be  injected  like  the  arteries ;  but  nothing  re- 
sembiing  the  above  locomotion,  is  observable 
when  the  fluid  is  impelled  into  them.  Bichat 
frequently  made  arterial  blood  circulate  in  veins 
by  means  of  curved  pipes,  adapted  to  the  ves- 
sels of  a  living  animal ;  for  instance,  to  the 
carotid  and  external  jugular  vein  ;  yet,  though 
a  kmd  of  pulsation,  synchronous  with  that  of 
the  heart. — an  evident  ruatliiif^, — could  be  felt 
in  the  veins,  thus  injected  with  arterial  blood, 
no  real  loeo motion  waa  discernible, — {Bkhai^ 
AnaL  Gin.,  torn,  j.,  p.  289.) 

The  tnieraal  coat  of  the  arteries,  though  ei- 
iremeiy  thm,  and  even  semitrRnsparent^  is  very 
close  m  its  texture,  endued  with  little  elasticity 
(Hunlir  on.  ih^  Bloody  p.  U7),  and  gives  to 
those  vessels  iheir  amooilt  polished  lining.  It 
does  not  ejthibit  the  dun  yellow  colour  of  the 
middle  coat ;  nor  has  it  any  fibrous  appearance, 
being  everywhere  perfectly  level  and  shppEry. — 
iSoemmtrriitg,  De  Corp.  Hum.  FoA,  torn.  v.. 


p.  570    According  la  thei  wcpwimtpU  «l  Olr. 

Jouet,  it  is  elastic  and  finm  -*  **-  ^-^^^itimd 
direcHim;  but  flo  weak  in  ff-  u  tols 

very  easily  torn  by  a  force  11  .  'U*li|ii«c- 

lion.  — {  €^  iht  ProctMi  of  Nature  m  ^njfftftMmf 
Hemarrhage,  Ac,  Svo.,  Lond.,  ifi05w|  ta  lh» 
de^  body,  Bichat  noltced  iiistt  it  secmfljt« 
have  an  unctuous  fluid  upon  it,  which  be  cm- 
ceived,  however,  raijght  not  be  tb       -  *» 

living  subject.     It  is  of   folds   oj  i> 

coat  of  the  arteries,  that  the  •emi.^ r^ 

moid  valves  are  formed  at  the  cingws  Of  tb* 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  the  important  tzio 
of  which  valves  have  been  already  curFOiilj 
stated.  The  same  membrane  also  forma  tbe 
various  ridges  at   the   commene,  Lhe 

arterial  branches.     It  is  very  f''  10 

the  middle  coat ;  and,  accortJui^  .^  .*.,,i*«, 
there  is  no  cellular  tissue  between  the  in.  Tin 
morbid  changes  to  which  it  ts  subject,  pron  h 
vascularity.  Indeed,  during  life,  it  is  partial 
larly  connected  with  arterial  clts«a»es.  Thm 
its  mner  surface  becomes  the  seat  of  adhesim 
tnHammation,  whenever  the  blood  ts  prrvcoMd 
by  a  liplure  from  passing  along  :*  —  **- — ^ 
site  sides  of  the  vessel  are  ^ent  I  ^» 

tact  for  a  certain  period.     In  (?(■:  ,      un< 

il  is  also  noted  for  its  sineulAi-  tendency  ts 
ossify.  Bichat  calculated,  Utat,  in  evrry  tfs 
individuals  past  their  sixtieth  year,,  lite  •rtr* 
riea  of  at  least  seven  have  earthy  inemststioiii 
on  them.  These  ossilicatiotis,  which  n^rfr 
affect  the  middle  coat,  alvtrays  bogiu  upcia  the 
external  surface  of  the  mner  coat,  hemg  hncd 
by  a  thin  peilicle-j  which  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  circulating  blocMl,  and  ts  plm^ 
the  internal  coat  itselL  These  calcareous  di^ 
positions  in  the  arteries  an^ot  reflated  hf  Ik 
laws  of  common  ossification,  the  Ciirulaglno*!! 
state  rarely  preceding  them.  The  eartliy  mil- 
ter is  always  deposited  tn  detached  platrf.^ 
scales,  and  the  whole  orn^ry  is  seldom  convvftMl 
into  one  continued  solid  tube.  Thnu  the  pa- 
iions  of  the  internal  coal,  between  iiie  icw 
were  considered  by  Bichat  as  ao  many  articBltf 
bands  i  the  arteries  thus  ossified  being  eoB- 
posed  of  numerous  pieces,  movcahli?  upcm  hA 
other,  and  capable,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  pM' 
ing  to  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  Vihlk 
these  earthy  plates  continue  thin,  thrt  (iiside^ 
the  artery  retains  its  natural  smoothness  ;  li^, 
when  they  acquire  thickness,  they  project  iufo 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  \  the  thin  pellicle  breaiD 
at  their  circumference  ;  and  they  then  adberi 
merely  to  the  fibrous  coat. 

T^e  middk  cmty  which  is  the  thickest,  coit- 
sists  of  several  layers  of  firm,  compaci  fibr**, 
considered  by  Hunter,  JoneS|  and  m^ny  Other 
physiologists,  as  fleshy  01  mus€utar.  It  is  some* 
times  called  the  fikroiucosii  and  often  the  mH#* 
cular.  Bichal  names  it  iks  prvprr  mtmAraju 
fif  an  artery,  and  observes,  that  ii  n*i* 

rent  in  the  large   artrrips,  but   b-  ')|e 

in  their  ramifications,  where  it  is  g.^..., -u,!..* 

*  Anat.  G*n£r.,  torn,  i,  p.  27a.  Yet,  aceotding 
to  Hunter's  experiments,  the  smaller  the  arteries 
are,  the  more  contractile  and  mu  ecu  lor  they  bo 
come  in  relation  to  their  aise ;  while,  compara 
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^  filiftsA  hAve  «  eirciitar  direction  i  beiskgt  l^ow- 
' '  obliquely  tcoiAiicctcd,  &£id  intci'lacGd 
iicr,  Ihan  complete  circlea.  Ac* 
'in?a,  they  are  oJ  a  pecuUnr  nature^ 
\  vappucd  ^rth  aerveg,  and  m  form  &nd  dis- 
tttlon  like  muscular  iibre«T  but  differeni  from 
I  tn  ciQsai^s£iJtg  a  remojkalilc  de^a  of  clai- 
%j.  TKet  also  di^et  frdni  niisctikt  fibres 
^  b«mg  ol'  a  yc^Llowish  dun  coEeur ;  in  not 
having  ibe  anine  tiuie  when  boiled  (iiftitl£»^pAj^j 
^itn.,  voL  I.,  p.  8U ;  X  J.  flw^if/iitf,  ^wmm/ 
Ckym,^  p.  25) ;  and  in  having  no  EbrmA  as  one 
^  ihtJf  canslLiiieat  parts.     With  Teapioct  to  tbe 

Kur  nf  jniificular  fibres,  a  red  colour  i«  pecu- 
only  tu  thote  of  vertebmied  animals,  and, 
I  in  amphibia,  they  appear  vonr  pale,  aiidt 
jk  wmmms  fiahes,  sttll  paler  Many  of  the 
\ammi  ammijs»  as,  far  uiatancei  the  actjn«&, 
po«aes9  a  maaifeit  power  of  contraction ;  yet^ 
Ui  Df.  BoBtook  obaerreA  {Pkjfjipi.^  toI.  i.^  p. 
sod),  their  anbilaQee  it  quite  »  anlxke  that  of 
ItMi  inuseles  of  warm-^blooded  animals,  as  the 
sviHtsr  tibren  of  the  arteries  are  alleged  to 
Thi^  non-rouscularity  of  the  niiddle  coal 
\m^  artery,  Iherefora,  must  not  be  inferred 
the  mere  circumstancd  of  ita  not  corre> 
ng  Hi  colour  to  the  muaclea  of  the  hnman 

Each  physiologisti  as  conaider  the  middk 

C*f  the    arteries    lo  be  muscnUr,    among 

I  are  HalleTf  Waliher,  Hunter,  and  Soem- 

buiid    their    opinions    apou  Tnrious 

_  some  of  the  firmest  of  which  were 

itplored  bj  Mr.   Hunter.     1 1  is  aleo  arped, 

tbftt  th«  fibres  becoipe  aoft  and  f  rsyish  in  the 

jpail  arteriea,  and  a^yme  much  of  the  appear- 

^^^■|fho«e  in  the  inlestmes  i  that,   notwith- 

^^^Hp  the  dryness,  resj  stance,  elaaEicity.  and 

^Hpi^^or  the  arterial  fibres,  not  more  diifer- 

^Ee  re-aUy  ejdit*  between  them  and  the  mus- 

^^hr  fibres,  thitn  between   thote  of  different 

maacles ;  and  that  the  musqiibnty  of  arteries 

m  pt&w^  by  their  functions.     With  inch  state- 

laeats  B^lard  joins  another^  which  disagrees 

with  the  researcnea  of  Herzelina  -  namely,  that 

he  has  detected  a  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the 

middle  coat  Qf  ihe  arteries.  * 

Dr.  Jones  represents  the  elasticity  of  an 
mimy  as  to  paiticukrly  inherent  in  ih^  middle 
COftt,  that,  if  ibis  cost  were  separated  flom  the 
two  otbert,  it  would  retain  its  cylindrical  forts, 
witilc  th«f  would  collapse.  This  statcmont  is 
e«fiam]y  not  apphcable  lo  the  Largeat  arteheSi 
the  outer  coai  of  which  possesses  very  cooaid* 
erable  elasticity,  and  perhaps  eren  a  greater 
•  of  it  than  the  middle  one. 


(ly  NptfoXiiig,  the  proportion  of  elastic  matter 
boat  abufVLl&ut  m  thu  grest  arteries—ED. 

aid,   Additii:in!<t  k   TAnaL   Giiu.,   p.   73. 

I  to  Cuvier,  the  middle  coal  of  the  art?- 

^n  is  librouE  in  fxtAU  and  the  bone,  u  de- 

aopcular  m  the  elephant.    Dr.  Wede- 

of  up  all  the  ejections  made  to  ihe 

i  muscubuity  of  tb^  tirtrncs,  TtitF^. 

I  the  true  museubr 

I  daring  hfe,  and 

ht.rY«is  rnat  of  tbe  'f  .- ,    ,,    ,. 

firm  J  hnird»  snd  very  eiaetic 
4t  its  vasa  wasorum  dg  not 


The  ^trm«l  ^oai  of  the  artrries  is  often  de* 
scribed  as  eondonscd  cellular  membnine.  Its 
text  axe  towards  the  middle  coEit  is  close  aud 
smooth,  but,  more  eiternally,  it  in  open  and 
rough,  m  consequence  of  the  cellnkr  substaactf 
by  which  it  is  connect^  to  an  additionsl  cov* 
ering  named  Ihe  aitert^  sheath.  The  external 
coat  u  remarkable  for  its  density,  whitenett, 
aud  gr^at  elasticity.  If  an  artery  be  surrounded 
with  a  tight  ligature,  the  middle  and  inlernaj 
coats  Will  be  completely  divided,  while  the  ex- 
lemal  coat  will  remain  entire.  Hence,  th« 
strength  of  an  artery  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  this  coat,  and  tta  importatice  may 
be  conceived  fiom  the  fact,  that  il  encloses  and 
transmits  the  vssa  vajorum,by  which  the  artery 
itself  is  nourished. 

The  sheath  of  artencs  is  merely  the  lamel- 
lated  celblar  >ubf  tance  tliat  forms  around  them 
a  iort  of  cand.  On  one  side  it  is  connected  to 
their  external  coat  by  ninnerous  tlla^nents  of 
ceUuIar  membrane ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  ia 
continuous  with  the  common  cellular  snbstattoe. 
It  does  not  exist  where  arteries  are  covefod 
by  serous  membranes.  Other  arteries  are  like- 
wise destitute  of  itt  apparently  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  celklar  membrane  in  tbfiir 
Tieinity,  as  in  the  br^in.  In  the  limbs*  it  is 
g«nenulj  very  compact ;  bot,  in  some  other 
sitaations,  it  is  quite  lax,  as  around  the  sper- 
matic arteries.-^  B^c/arii,  op.  cit.,  p^  79.) 

Accordjjng  to  Bichat,  althottph  the  cellular 
iiotue  fomw  the  external  cost  of  the  arteries, 
and  fflnres  for  the  insertion  of  the  arteml  fibrca, 
it  is  not  continued  into  their  interstices ;  a 
pecuharity^  he  say^s,  in  which  the  arterial  tissua 
differs  from  that  of  muscles,  veins,  &c.  This 
absence  of  cellular  tisane  he  also  remarked  be* 
tween  the  middle  and  nitcmal  coata ;  though 
the  observation  disagrees  with  the  suttemeola 
of  Halle  r,  Soemmerring,  and  others,  Illli  to 
the  want  of  ccUnlar  substance  in  the  proper 
arterial  tissue,  that  Btcbat  refers  a  great  deal 
of  the  fragility  by  which  it  is  characterixed  ;  the 
difficnltj  of  arlenal  ddatations  ;  the  freedom  of 
arteries  from  hi,  anasarca^  hydatidi,  cysts,  and 
varicHis tumours,  to  which  tlic  cellutir  membrane 
is  liable.— (^wir.  Gin^,  torn.  i„  pp.  aSS-SiST.) 

Arteries  are  furnished  with  minute  arteriea 
and  veins  of  their  own,  technically  named  vajm 
pajtorumi  and  without  the  agency  of  which  the 
nntritionp  powih,  and  morbid  states  of  the  to* 
terial  tyatem  would  defy  all  rational  explanation. 
These  small  n\itrient  arteries  originate  ^m  the 
neighbouring  ramitlcationt,  and  not  from  tha 
artery  itself,  to  which  they  are  distributed.    One 


distribute  themselves  as  m  the  museolaf  fibf«: 
that  it  does  not  contain  any  fibnne ;  that  it  is  not 
etciled  to  contract  by  galvanism,  or  any  other 
irritant ;  and  that,  in  its  extreme  hiibibty  to  the 
deposition  of  ad<»reovs  matter  between  itself  and 
the  inner  serous  coat,  it  shows  its  r«semblaiie«  Ui 
V.  hitf  fibrous  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  ia 
TT^nce  from  trae  run  sen!  ir  ti^asui, 
irid  seratjs  membranes  cakireout 
.,,,.,,  ,.  ......t  actfT'ted.— See  Untenmcbonfmi 

ube?  den  Ereislsuf  des  01als,  &c.,   Haimov«T, 
mm— Em, 
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exception  to  this  arraji^emeTU  La  pointed  owt  by 
BicK&t  :  the  aoftia.  at  tti  comnieni^eiiienl,  gives 
off  the  coronary  attene$»  which,  besides  supply- 
ing the  heart,  ramify  on  that  great  vessel 

Absorbent  t^esselk  ^^re  very  manifest  around 
the  large  artenes,  for  instance,  the  crural^ 
The  enlarge ment  of  th^  caTJties  of  arteries, 
as  the  bodYf  limbs,  and  other  parts  increase  in 
siie,  implies  the  continual  performante  of  zb* 
sorption  ni  ihe  arterial  structure  Other  power- 
ful arguments  in  iupprt  of  this  inference  may 
be  dmwn  from  various  patholo^cal  facta^  e^e- 
cbJJy  from  the  ^Ability  of  artertes  to  ulceration. 

According  to  Soemmernng  {Dt  Ct/rp.  Mum^ 
Fab.,  torn,  v,,  p.  59>j  aU  the  arteries  have 
nervAs,  iwhich  also  appear  to  him  to  be  smaller 
md  fewer  in  the  lar^e  irunka*  than  in  the 
btaticbes  of  middling  diameter.  Hence  he  con- 
elli]d<^9i  i-bat  the  marc  minute  arteries  are,  ihe 
gTeaier  im  their  proportion  of  nerve  ni  rejalion 
10  their  size.  He  states,  that  the  vertebiral 
artery,  aiid  tho  large  meienteric  brancbe»  m 
thin  subjects,  csn  bi  seen  without  any  djfiicnk 
preparmtion,  aiitromifJ&d  by  a  beauiifol  neiwork 
uf  nerves.  Lucae  assert t  that  he  has  followed 
the  nerves  even  into  the  subatauce  of  arteries. 
The  lato  Mr,  Wdeon  also  succeeded  in  traeing 
filaments  of  nerves  into  the  arterisl  coats.  *^l 
can  have  no  doubt,*'  he  remarks  (On  ihe  Vha- 
tular  Sysicm^  p.  16&),  "  of  nervous  ilaments 
communicating  with  lb  a  packets  of  muscukr 
fibres,  as  there  is  anSjcient  proofs  in  the  action 
of  blush iogt  that  these  fibres  are  much  influen- 
ced by  ^motions  of  the  mind."  The  heart  nnd 
larger  irterrea  receive  but  few  nerves  directly 
from  the  cefebro-spinal  portion  of  the  nervotis 
system,  their  norvei  bei&g  jprincipally  supplied 
by  the  ganglionic  system  or  the  great  sympe- 
thetic,  which  appears  to  have  the  organic  or 
nutritive  functions  of  life  more  especially  under 
Its  iniuenca.  The  two  divisions  of  the  nervous 
system  are^  however,  intimately  connected  by 
the  numerous  branches  which  the  great  sym- 
pathetic receives  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
by  a  few  smaller  branches  eomin^j  from  the 
brain.  In  an  ciperiment  made  by  Sir  Everaxd 
Home,  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  was  irritated 
in  the  necks  of  dogs  and  rabbita,  and  a  temporary 
increase  of  puJsaiion  is  said  to  have  been  thsii^ 
by  produced  in  the  carotid  arteries,^ FAtV. 
7>4it#,,  1814,)  In  cirperiments  of  this  kind, 
the  physiologist  should  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
from  the  pain  and  agitation,  with  a  local  aug^ 
mentation  of  the  nulac  of  a  particular  artery 
from  the  effect  of  tne  irritation  of  the  nerve  or 
nczreSf  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  influenced. 

The  veins  are  membranous  tubes,  like  the 
arteries,  but  differ  from  these  TesaeU  in  having 
a  thinner  and  kss  fibrous  texture,  and  in  being 
irften  furnished  with  valves,  whichf  in  the  arte- 
rial syatem,  are  nowhere  found,  except  at  the 
loota  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The 
veins  are  nearly  destitute  of  that  tejcturo  whkh 
is  seen  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arieries,  and 
are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  aimply  elastic  tubes.  As  Soemmerring 
remarks,  it  is  only  in  the  large  trunks  of  tlie 


veins  that  any  fibrous  appearance  can  be  truc^ 
— (Op.  oil.,  vol.  v.,  p.  333,)  Their  olBce  aio 
return  the  blood  to  the  hearty  aJfitt  tt  Has  scnfld 

the  purposes  for  which  it  wa«  aeni   fro^Ti  iKr 
two  ventncles  of  that  organ.     Tlteir   ' 
therefore,  entirely  mechankal,  and  thr 
transmitted  by  them  (as  far,  mt  Ifn-^h  ■  >  l  . 
themselves  are  concerned)  upon  bvdrju!     |,r;: 
eipleji- — {Bastock's  Ph^tiol     •    ' 
That  the  large  veins  have  [> 
generally  admitted  i  but  the  l 
inr*  onea  oscnbed  lo  liiem  by  Man  . 
de    Struciura.    at^ue    Vua    Venofitm 
1B19)  seem  to   Rudolphi   to  be  notb 
than  cellular  membrane.     He  h«5  or 
distinct  circular  fibres  in  tlje  veins  ■  '    ' 
subjoci,  nor  even  a  single  one  iti  i 
of  a  horse. — {Eicm,  o/  Pfiyj^ol.^ 
The  force  with  which  the  veins  Tt 
tending  to  tear  them  is  much  gre:i\ 
bo  aapecied  from  their  iippurent  i  ^ 
area  is  mnch  larger  in  proportion  ' 
ihun  that  of  the  arteries  ;   and,ar 
experiments  and  ealculations  of  '' 
the  proportion  which  the  iJiicktiG*- 
coata  bears  to  that  of  the  venous  i  ■ 
largest  trunks  as  fifteen  to  one.      J 
bear  greater  distention  than  the  arlerms  «iiiJoui 
buratmg.     In  Wintringham's  cxpenuienit,  iiv» 
vena  cava  inferior  sustained  a  cohirnti  of  wa|«f 
w^cighing  l7G|bs.,  while  the  aorta,  in  the  cioi 
situation,  was  burst  by  a  column  of  156  Ibs^.  1 1«& 
The  iliac  vein  was  lo  the  artcrv  ui  this  reject 
hs  1034  to  1(MM}.     But  ia  the'  vessris  -jftrtc 
viscera,  the  arteries  exceeded  the  veins;, 
an  old  dog,  the  aorta  was  stronger  il 
vena  cava.     In  the  living  subjecttlLuw-n 
veins  are  found  more  Labte  to  lii]   i n^i- 
rupture  than  the   arteries.    Thry   >     I' 
readily,  and  admit  of  greater  dilar  ic  n 
inner  coat  or  lining  of  vems  i«  thiuu4 1, 
dilatable,  and  leia  brittle  than  that  of  arttt 
Ossiflcation  never  takes  place  in  it ;  and  i 
what  Bichat  calls  the  e&mmon  membrane  of  ^ 
black  blood  is  of  the  same  nature,  the  tricu  , 
valve,  witlt  the  semilunar  or  atgmotil  vaivf  i 
the  polmonary  artery,  and  the  litung  of  Ikl 
ves!>el,  never  exhibit  bony  deposit^a,  which  m 
so  common  in  die  eorrsapondiug  parta  of  thi 
system  of  red  btood. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  are  produced  l 
of  the  internal  coat.     In  the  larger  irurik 
are  generally  arranged  in  paira^  as  at  ihe  entntic* 
of  the  intern  at  jugular  mto  the  subcl  avian  ifc> 
the  large  veins  of  the  leg  and  arm,  if- ■'  *^-"-  v-fi* 
azygos.     Three  valves  sjtuated    i 
sometimei  observed,  but  not  frecj' 
itary  valves  are  frequently  seen  in  ihtt  aiiiniiri 
veins*     The  siie  of  the  valves  is  proportioniM;! 
to  that  of  the  vessel,  but  they  are  nol    / 
large  enough  to  clo«e  it  completely*    Tin 
are  clueSy  found  in  vema  which  havi?  a  f-trL"  ji- 
dicular  position,  as  m  the  Imibs,  penis,  tctticlr, 
and  the  vena  azygos.     They  are  particulai!| 

*  **  We  have  ascerlaiited.  by  rcjy  minute  dinec 
tigns,  that  the  veins  hive  no  ciicnbi  fibres^'^^Set 
Doane's  Meckel*  vol  l,  p.  VZ7. 
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tnUiii!T0u3  m  the  limb*  aad  eQlitneoiti  remt,  4wl 
V^fjtcart^e  in  the  viftcert.  There  ire  tko  vilYes 
^  the  rii^lit  iLiirJcle  dowti  to  the  dime  veiiu  ; 
I  in  liic  rie|i4tic,  vena^  uterine,  rerebral,  or 
onniy  TpifiHj  eicef^ting  the  iin^le  one  at  the 
uth  of  the;  coronary  in  th^  auricle  itself.  Ac- 
ling  to  Hallor,  there  are  none  in  the  suiall 
m  generally,  the  diameter  of  which  b  l«a* 
ti  one  line.  The  Tal?e«  begin  in  the  ibac 
Tsins,  where*  however,  they  are  not  noaieroii* ; 
1  they  arie  found  in  «uch  branch  ea  of  the  hjpo- 
attic  veina  as  do  not  come  from  the  uterus 
I  blai^er.  The  effect  of  the  vajvea  ii)  coin- 
[  the  blood  to  run  m  one  direction  in  the 
_j$  matijf#»t.  They  be  close  to  the  tide 
elr  and  make  no  re^iatfltice  to  the 
kltinl  coarse ;  but  when  thut  fluid  is 
[  in  the  vein,  it  lifta  up  the  looie  edge, 
cauteji  the  margin  a  of  the  two  valves  to 
a  partition  m  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
c€  the  blood  cannot  retreat  farther  than  the 

I  of  the  first  pajr  of  valvea  ;  conaeqaently 

mrf  portion  of  a  v^^noua  trunk  has  to  sustain 
«miy  ihe  quantity  of  blood  cotitained  between 
tbsttwo  iralvea  whtch  bound  it.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  arrangement,  the  whole  column 
^^Yenou»  blood,  when  ita  retcim  to  the  auricle 
^^b  impeded,  would  have  preieed  oEi  the  minute 
^^pi»  with  a  degree  of  force  which  the  coats  of 
"  ibe*e  vetaeb  could  not  have  resisted.  The 
eaeeMitj  of  such  a  ttmoture  anaea  out  of  the 
cCH&pajatirely  slow  motion  of  the  venous  blood, 
the  abaenco  of  an  impetimg  agent  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  venoua  circulalion»  and  Ihe 
degme  m  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  force  of 
graf^itAtion.  In  consequence  of  the  Tabes ^  alt 
pTCtnare  must  have  the  ejifect  of  tending  the 
blood  OD  towards  the  heart.  For  the  same  rea- 
■on,  the  swell  of  the  muacleSf  when  they  act, 
ntuat  promote  the  vcnoua  circdlatioa. 
pThe  (foata  of  veins  are  furriiahed  with  minnle 
fies  and  vems,  not  essentially  different  from 
I  nuJfient  veweis  of  the  arterbs.  Their  ci- 
I  and  abaorbenta  arc  calculated  to  be  few ; 
Bupply  of  nerves  much  inferior  to  what 
\  arteries  poflooM. 
he  following  are  some  of  the  considerations 
'ed  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  the  ftiteriea 
f  aa  well  as  elastic.  When  the  inside 
ifteiies  and  veina  of  the  alligator  and 
ttalte  b  izupecled,  he  says,  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres  can  be  plainly  seen.— (On  the  Blood,  p. 
US,)  But  in  order  to  prove  the  pointy  he  had 
recourse  to  experimental  in  which  he  eonttaated 
the  action  of  the  arteiiea  with  that  of  simplie 
fttastic  fubstancea.  '*  Action  in  an  elastic  body,'* 
he  observes,  "  can  only  be  produced  by  a  roe- 
ch&nical  power ;  but  muacles  actii^  upon  an- 
other prmciple  can  act  quickly  or  dowly,  much 
or  liltle,  according  to  the  atimulua  applied  ; 
Ihiragh  aU  muscle  a  do  not  act  alike  in  this  re* 
ifieet.  If  an  artery  is  cut  through,  or  laid  baret 
it  will  be  foiind  that  it  contracts  by  degrees,  tiU 
ill  whole  cavity  is  closed  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed 
lo  remaiii  ia  thii  cpniracted  stAte  tdl  after  the 
doilK  of  ibe  iniroal,  and  be  then  dUated  beyond 
IIm  slate  of  test  of  elastic  aubatancca,  it  Willi 

Imh  contract  to  the  degree  of  that  state.   This  it 
■  Vol,  I  — U 


wOl  do  immediately  ;  but  th  C9ntra£Han  tetil  mt 
he  e^Mif  /o  1^  e/ifAicA  fl  inu  capabk  whik  ^ivc. 

**  The  poaterior  tibial  arteiy  of  a  dog  being 
laid  bare,  and  iu  size  attended  to,  it  was  obser* 
ved  to  be  so  much  contracted  in  a  short  time, 
as  abnoat  to  prevent  the  blood  from  paaaing 
through  It,  and,  when  divided,  tha  blood  odj 
oozed  frora  the  onlice. 

''  On  Uying  bare  the  carotid  and  crural  ai 
teriesi,  and  oWrving  what  took  place  in  them, 
while  the  animal  was  allowed  to  bleed  to  death, 
ihe&G  arteries  ver^f    evidently  became  imillir 
and  amaller. 

*■  When  the  various  uai>s  ot  the  ajterios  are 
considered  ^  such  as  llieir  forming  different  parts 
of  the  body  from  the  blood ;  their  performing 
the  diSerent  secretions;  their  allo^tng  at  one 
time  the  blood  to  pas*  readily  into  the  amaUer 
branches,  ao  in  blnilun^,  and  at  another  pre- 
venting it  sltogether,  as  m  paleness  irom  fear  ; 
and  if  to  theae  circumatancea  we  add  the  power 
of  producing  a  diaeaaed  increase  of  any  or  of 
every  part  of  the  body  ;  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  they  are  posses^  of  muscular  powers." 

Certain  experintenta  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  had 
recourse,  led  him  to  infer,  that  the  large  arter- 
iea  are  moat  elastic,  and  the  small  ones  most 
muacular.  He  injected  the  uterus  of  a  cow, 
after  it  had  been  separated  from  the  animal  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  allowed  it  lo 
stand  another  day,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
larger  vesstfls  had  become  much  more  turgid 
than  they  wfre  when  first  injected  ;  and  Qje 
stnaller  arteries,  he  says,  had  contracted  so  aa 
to  force  the  injection  back  into  the  larger.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  proof  that  the  muscular  powci 
of  the  small  arteries  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
l&i]^  ones,  and  that  they  retain  it  longer  a^r 
their  detachment  from  the  reat  of  the  ayatem^ 
The  latter  character  ia  one  that  Mr*  Hunter  par- 
ticularly ascribed  to  all  Ihe  involuntary  muaelcs. 
to  which  class  the  arterial  fibres  belotig — <0p. 
cit.,  p.  116) 

Nothing  can  differ  more  widely  than  the  refa^ 
tive  spiseitude  and  power  ascribed  to  the  elaalje 
and  musculo  arterial  coata,  compared  with  each 
othot  in  different  parts  of  the  circulating  course. 
As  Ihe  heart  n  the  salient  point  of  the  circfila* 
tton,  and  pours  forth  about  two  ounces  of  blood 
at  every  }et,  the  greatest  force  is  ejietted  agajnst 
the  artenea  that  immediately  issue  from  the 
heart.  Here,  therefore^  we  find  the  gresisst 
reaiating  power ;  for,  in  the  aorta  azul  pabnonaiy 
artery,  the  elastic  tunic  is  stronger  than  lbs 
tttuscular,  by  which  contrivance  Siese  vesselt 
are  never  loo  much  dilated  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  its  contraction.  Or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  systole.  In  Itke  manner,  this  tame  become* 
stronger  at  tlie  bendins  of  the  joints,  and  con- 
tinues so  through  the  whole  length  of  the  corve  ; 
and  the  same  proviaioa  lakes  pUce  at  the  sh&tp 
angles  made  by  a  trunk  and  its  branchy  or  at  an 
ai^le  formed  by  the  division  of  one  trunk  Into 
two.  As  the  arteries,  however,  recede  from 
the  heart,  the  blood,  reaiated  at  every  atep  by 
the  elastic  tunic  of  the  canal  it  flows  thrcn^h^ 
progteasirely  loses  its  impetus,  and  a  less  elastic 
power  becomes  necessajy,  and  is  actually  pro* 
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vided.  At  a  consideVftble  distaacei  iherefore, 
froro  the  heart,  m  whatever  direction  iho  arter- 
iea  ramify^  their  muscular  tunic  soou  buJance^ 
theii  (;]aAtJc,  and  gradually  beeomes  superior ; 
tiU  &t  iGTigiht  in  the  capiliary  arterjeB^  it  ii  n^arlj, 
if  iiot  altogether,  the  Only  tunic  of  which  the 
ea^ai  cousiiti :  whence  the  ea«e  m\h  which 
ihese  TeflHclB  collapse  on  tome  oocaaionSt  a» 
from  losi  of  blood,  or  the  exercise  of  terror,  or 
any  other  depressing  pasaion  ;  and  the  equal 
facility  with  which  they  open  in  other  ca*ea^  aa 
in  the  fiudden  bltaeh  of  shame  or  uiodeAiy. 

[Many  of  the  phenomeua  which  Mr*  Hunter 
mad  other  distinguished  phyaiobgists  refer  to 
the  mtiscuWity  of  the  {trie  rial  ays  tern,  Biehat 
aacribes  to  a  property  wliich  ho  termi  contmc- 
tiJity  of  tissue,  that  is  to  nay,  a  property  de- 
Dendmg  upon  organJKatioTiT  and  not  upii  tife. 
H9  takes  s  view  of  such  coDtractjIity  as  opera- 
ting  in  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  direc* 
tioiis.  In  the  former  it  is  much  more  atrongly 
niaTked  than  extensibilily.  He  obaerreS}  that 
%3  aoon  aji  an  artery  ceases  to  be  distended 
with  blood,  it  evidently  stirinks.  Hence  : — ^L 
The  conversion  of  the  umbilical  artery  and 
ductus  anenoaua^  after  birth,  into  ligametttoui 
unpervioua  lubatances.  2.  The  obliteration  of 
«n  artery  ajl  Che  way  from  the  place  of  a  lif a^ 
ture  to  the  point  at  which  the  first  collateral 
branch  goe^  off.  3-  The  diminution  of  the 
calibre  of  an  artery  between  two  ligatures,  as 
Aoon  a»  the  blood  between  them  in  diieharged 
by  a  puncture.  4.  In  e^rerimsnta  upon  dogs, 
mto  whicki  blood  wa«  txansfiised,  with  the  view 
of  catising  an  artificial  plethora,  Biehat  founil 
that  th«  oiameter  of  the  arterieB  was  nearly 
double  what  it  was  ui  doga  of  the  »ame  *izt^ 
after  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  sa.me  difier- 
ence^  ne  says,  may  be  noticed  in  two  animajs 
of  equal  size,  when  one  has  been  killed  by  hem- 
oirha^B  and  the  other  by  asphyiia.  5,  These 
e<:penmentB  left  no  doubt  in  Bichat's  mind  of 
the  fulness  and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  an  artery 
being  really  more  or  leas  bulky  according  to  tlie 
quantity  of  blood  which  it  contains,— <See  also 
Hunter  J  op.  cit.f  p,  JS4.)  There  is  a  ImiLt, 
however,  beyond  which  the  vessel  cannot  be 
eitended^  but,  from  a  deficiency  of  blood,  it 
may  contract  to  such  a  degree  a^  to  represetit 
OS  it  were  biit  a  thread. 

Mr.  Hunter  calculated  tho  degree  of  cotJ- 
Iraetion  that  takes  place  in  the  di^rent  arterios 
of  ai;  animal  bled  to  death.  He  eobjected  to 
very  eareful  admeasuretnent  Ihe  arteries  of  a 
hone  killed  in  this  manner,  arMl  whose  muaclea 
had  all  been  allowed  to  contract  equally^  whence 
'^  we  might  reasonably  preaii me  that  the  resselSf 
at  least  such  of  them  as  were  furnished  with 
muscles,  would  also  be  contracted,  the  stimulus 
of  death  acting  equally  upn  muscles  in  every 
form  and  every  situation/'  He  removed  from 
the  cateass sections  of  the  aorta,  iliac,  aiillary, 
carotid,  crural,  humeral,  and  radial  arteries, 
with  the  precaution  of  not  altering  in  the  least 
tbetr  texture,  or  state  of  contraction.  He 
meaaored  them  when  slit  opent  so  as  to  leani 
tbflir  greatest  degree  oF  contraelion,  He  then 
iirat^W  them  transversely,  and  maa|(ured  tbem 


when  elongated  as  much  an  possible.    Liit^* 

he  measured  tbem  a  third  tinae,  in  the  state  to 
which  they  recovered  by  their  «wii  powon.    Hi 
found  that  the  power  of  recoverme;  wa.s  gfeltist 
near   the  heart,   and  gndnally  tUnunisbod  I*- 
warda  the  extremities  of  the  body.     Ti.^  *i« 
owing,  aa  Mr.  Hunter  tupposed,  to  t:. 
si  on   having  entirely  destroyed  tlie  | 
muscular  contracliour  which  is  com|>^ 
greatest  in  the  small  arieries,  while  ih'^  <-.' ,  ' 
of  contraction  which  sjctualiy  took  pla^ r  iii*r 
such  extension,  proceeded  from  elasticity,  whjck 
is  most  abundant  in  the  larger  trwnt  = 

Hero    what   Mr.   Hunter  imp*, 
muscularity    and    partly   to    ela^i. 
would  refer  to  contr»ctiUty  of  tiisu*-. 
ler  is  of  opinion,  that  moat  phyaiolopi 
confonnded  this  kmd  of  com 
tcries  with  irritability,  the  die; 
shown  by  it*  alwaya  ceasmg  «  i^w  ,« 
death,  whereas  the  eonlraeStit]r,  ^>ok' 
Bich^t,  takes  place  afWr  death,  thoogh 
marked  degree. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who,  as  we  have  aeen,  refenifl 
contractility  of  the  arteries  to  muscnhuiiy  tM 
elasticity,  relates  some  expeKmentSf  the  W^ 
dency  of  which  is  to  prove  that  they  have  m 
muscular  power  of  contraction  in  Ihe  kNi|$l^ 
dinal  direction.  In  the  first  experiment,  a  wa^ 
tudinal  section  of  the  aorta  ascendens,  nie»(U<> 
ing  two  inches,  after  having  been  strelchf*!  itui 
allowed  to  contract  again,  measured  ti- 
length.  The  same  tmng  was  csb*<?rvrii 
tions  of  the  carotid  and  bumerai  ancrira^ 
**  These  eiperLUicnts,'"  Mr.  Hunter  nfiys,  '*Hn 
pear  to  be  deciRive,  and  prove,  that  tki  muakt 
power  acta  chiefiy  m  IM  tTAii^treTMe  diriimm; 
yet,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fKirhc  j^m^ 
L*/  arteries  u  greater  m  tht  Im-.' ^  't 

the  ttantterte  dirttUon.     This    i^,  ■* 

intended  to  coimtcract  the  lengt 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  that  ari^ 

action  of  the  muscular  coat ;  for  i: 

contraction  of  that  coat  lengthens  th* 
atMl  therefore  stretches  the  elastic,  wbn 
contracts  upon  the  diastole  of  the  irtGf>,''^ 
(Lo<?.  cit.,  p,  !S8.) 

Many  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observations  oivfaie* 
the  subjects  of  the  vital  properties  of  ths  »• 
teries;  as,  for  instaoce,  whenever  h»i^  -^-^^.^n. 
about  the  disputed  question  of  ihetr  ntuisr 
Bichat,  after  con8id*?nng  the  elaaticit)-^  *, 
bibty,  and  contrsetility  of  tissue,  or  the  prof*i- 
ties  which  he  believed  to  depend  or*  the  sunf* 
ture  or  erganizatioii  of  arteries,  offers  ffoms  » 
teresting  ret^ections  on  their  mtal  propfrtttf' 
First,  he  inquires,  whether  ammal  »rmtMH§ 
exists  in  them  ?  The  apphcation  of  E  UgattUt 
to  an  artery,  he  says,  sometimes  producsitpaiar 
but  more  hreqiiently  not.  The  latter  statemaol 
the  editor  d^emn  incorrect^  or,  at  least,  t^fof^ 
nantto  what  he  has  noticed  in  the  prar 
surgery^  Nor  can  Bichat's  observaiioi. 
onciled  with  what  he  presently  says  hb^nn  ^u^ 
prsat  senaibifity  or  the  inner  eo«t  of  ih«  «ni»> 
les.  However,  as  he  admits  that  they  aoip^ 
times  give  pain  when  tied,  thi^i  a^mitive  prmt 
of  their  aenaibibty  is  all  that  can  b«  roqiiii«it 
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hm  »Ul««,  ih^U  *m  whUererminner  the  carotid 
of  a  dw  be  irritated,  whether  with  a  scalpel, 
icidjs,  iTk^i&,  d^e ,  the  ommal  never  belrayt 
4igns  of  pain.  With  regard  to  Iho  inner  coat^ 
hottfevon  hp  found,  that^  although  the  injection 
of  a  mild  tluidf  tike  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  «niiiuU«  caused  no  uneiutness,  ifie  injec- 
tion of  a  aumulating  fluid  like  iiik,  diluted  acidsf 
win*,  &c,,  tsxcites  very  acute  pain.^jlitjtf. 
0^ii.»  tcun,  i.,  p.  29B,) 

^nifiitf/  cmUrastilit^,  aa  Blohat  Cermi  it,  or 
(as  it  might  be  eiprcsaed)  conttaetility  ynder 
the  inflaeooe  of  the  brain,  and  reaemblm^  that 
of  the  veluntaxy  musclei,  ia  stated  by  thia  au- 
rhoT  not  t©  belong  to  ihe  arteries.  Such  con- 
ii;y,  he  aftseita,  cotild  only  depend  upon  a 
woti  betvreen  these  ve&aela  aod  the  braiti ; 
\vi  irritaUOQ  of  tkta  orgKii^  producing  convul- 
iiotia  of  parts  subject  to  the  uill,  has  no  effect 
u^cm  the  arteries  ;  and  opium,  which,  in  a  cer- 
iiifi  dofle,j}ani]jries  those  parts,  leaver  the  ves^ 
«eb  unaffected.  Another  assertion  made  bv 
Bjctiat  if,  that,  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  eipoaed, 
irrL'.au^,  and  compressed,  the  action  of  the 
>  i$  neither  ittereaaed  nor  dinuiusbed, 
iough  the  volantary  muscles  be  at  the 
..-;.. V  time  conin^laed  or  paralyzed  from  il  On 
the  other  hand,  the  e^eriment»  of  Dr.  Philip 
eoatndict  Dichat  on  this  interesting  point,  and 
show  ti^at  the  motion  of  the  btood  m  the  capit- 
laiies  is  influenced  by  aiimuUnts,  applied  to  the 
central  parta  of  the  ncrrous  system;  which 
c-ircumatance,  if  established  m  ■  fact,  must  de- 
left'' '■".■■'•'.  ihe  contract de  power  of  those  ve«- 
9  Inqutriei,  &c  ,  p.  291,  292,  3d 

rij  :  rt?ct  opposilion  to  tiie  result  of  Sir 

Oicsf^d  Home's  eiperiment,  already  mentioned, 
Btrhat  fouiid  the  arteries  to  be  quite  uiiaQected, 
I  hy  irritation  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  «  hich 

i'cmy  them,  or  by  that  of  the  ganglionic 
L      in?ivi«t  whjeh  are   irregularly  and  ^imdantly 
^UHHribmed  U|KPD   their   ei:tcmai  surface,     Ue 
^^ifen  tried  galranism  without  any  effect. 
I  The  same  physiologist  represents  the  arterial 

I  »yftietn  M  destittile  of  what  he  calls  orgame 
*■  rmtirwctihty^  or  that  kind  of  contrac- 
^  ^uch«  in  his  system,  is  classed  as  one  of 
ti  -'  -s  of  oi^^nic  life»  and  tUustrated  in 

111  of   the  Iseart,  miestmes,  &c.     In 

WL^._ :  _.  jiijner  an  artey  be  imUted  in  the 
UYuig  body,  he  aaaerta  that  it  coniCantly  re- 
maina  mottonlflas.  Even  when  the  aafterial 
eoata  are  sapped  off  layer  by  layer,  either  in  a 
lifring  animal  I  or  one  recently  killed,  none  of 
that  tiemblin^  aod  palpitation  is  perceived, 
which  occur  in  the  fibres  of  omanic  muscles 
iiniii^r  KiTiiitair  circumstancea.  The  conclusion 
1-  liafs  experiments  lead  him  is,  that 

i!.  re  atiiTit^  ham  «o  comirmtim  thai 

M  u.tidUi  iJfu-  mlal  tnfiufnce,  nod  he  refera  aU  the 
cff^umttances  usually  bitjughl  forward  lo  prore 
the  contrary,  lo  contfaetOity  of  tiasne.  Thus, 
he  ohaervcs,  when  an  artery  is  tied  at  two  pointSi^ 
^^r)  .xr^.  M.^.t  jn  the  mterapacct  it  empties  itself 
vi  I  contained  m  it,  as  weU  aa  of  any 

ut  .7 cidenlaliy  placed  m  iL     The  same 

thiTi^  aUo  occti^,  wh^n  only  one  ligature  is  «o 
-*     '    that  it  iftiercepta  the  influetice  of  the 
U3 
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The  depeiidaiiM  of  tb^e  eircumsLancei 
upon  contractifily  of  tiasue,  be  argues,  ts  to 
mneh  the  fact,  that,  as  long  aa  the  artery  is  free 
from  potndJiy,  tbey  take  place  in  the  dead  aub- 
jecl.  If  an  artery  be  filled^  and  then  opened, 
tt  empties  itaelf  fay  contraciii^.  The  contrac- 
tion produced  by  defect  of  exEensionj  is  what 
Btchat  regarded  aa  a  leat  of  contractility  of  tia- 
sue  ;  irritabdiiy,  or  organic  sensible  contmcUl^ 
ity,  always  implies  the  operation  of  a  stimulus 

Bichat  describes  orgame  itfHsiM^  contrticliiUw* 
or  (anicity^  as  plainly  existing  in  arteries  Li 
those  which  pulsate,  he  says,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  purposes  of  mttnuon  ;  hut,  aa  soon  aa  thn 
infiiience  of  th«t  heart  on  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ceases,  which  (according  to  his  theory)  is 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  capdlai^  sys- 
lem,  then  the  omamc  insenaihte  contractility 
begins  to  have  eiect,  not  only  upon  tlie  nuta- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  vesaeb,  but  also  upon 
the  ctreulatton  williin  them.  Indeed,  m  this 
physiologist's  views,  the  circulation  in  the 
small  Teasels  is  altogether  maintamed  by  their 
tonic  power,  the  heart  havmg  absolutely  no 
concern  with  it. 

Bichat  represents  the  arteries  as  eodued  with 
organic  Jcn«W%,  which  he  aay*  is  never  sep- 
arated from  the  oigmic  inaenaible  eontractilitv. 
In  the  laige  trnntu,  however,  where  it  im  only 
neeesaary  for  their  nnCritioa.  it  preToils  m  a 
very  obecute  degree.  It  is  by  the  organic  in- 
sensible contracyiity,  and  the  organic  sensibijityt 
that  BicWt  would  solve  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  comprehension  of  the  proceae 
of  secretion.  What  Mr,  Hunter  and  numeiiKia 
modem  phyaiologisia  would  ascribe  lo  the  aie* 
tton  of  vessels,  Btchat  refer*  to  thoae  two 
rather  imaginaty  propertin  of  the  minute  arte> 
rie«,  llie  difference  seems,  after  all,  lo  COfh 
sist  rather  m  words  than  meaning. 

The  following  is  a  aummary  of  the  principal  ar- 
guments, respecting  the  muscotarity  of  arteries  : 

1 ,  When  arUriea  are  stimulated  in  living 
animals  with  a  sharp  instrument  ( VrrjcAutr,  /}« 
Arter,  tt  Ycn&rum  Vi  Irriiabih^  p.  t7)s  strong 
acids,*  or  electricity  (Siricr^  Bt  Nal,  Htan,f  p, 
45,  Lugd.  Bat),  the  portion  of  the  vessels 
so  stimntated  is  declaxed  by  the  subjoined  ex> 
perimenters  to  contract.  On  tlie  other  hiLnd» 
the  contraction  of  an  artery  on  its  being  pricked, 
variously  stimulated,  or  even  gaNviiied,  is  posi* 
tively  denied  by   Hichaiff  who    aaerihes  the 


•  Zimroermamif  De  Inilabililsito,  p»  M.  Larry, 
in  Vandermonde's  Jonm.,  lont  vi,  p.  7*  V«r* 
schuir,  on.  cit.|  p.  19. 

t  Weaemeyer's  experiments  snppcnt  the  doc- 
trine of  HaUer  and  Bichat,  that  the  greater  after' 
iea  do  not  possess  notability,  or  vital  contractility. 
With  a  baltary  of  fifty  pairs  of  plates,  Wedemoyer 
gmlrani2>^  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  thoracic  and 
ahdormnsl  aorta,  sometimes  during  lifi^,  soipeliBiM 
umtKtltatety  after  death,  caused  m  variouam^eai 
and  the  artery  was  aocQotiAes  left  in  cooDeaino 
with  the  heart,  and  sometimea  ramond  t^mu  the 
body ;  but  its  result  was  atwrys  the  Kiimi^  lit 
never  could  remark  *oy  contra  r  rhef 

could  he  eacite  any  contTtction  v^  ucal 

sttmulants,  Wedemeyer  could  not  [^crceivc  thai 
galvanism  produced  any  eontnctifflfi  of  the  artin^ 
m  Ibo  umbdieal  cord  and  placent*,  m  aaMrtadbf 
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change  prodaei^d  by  m id »  to  9.  kind  of  criepa- 
tidn,  attended  with  ehytnieal  injury  of  structure^ 
whereby  the  Teasel  U  for  ever  prevented  from 
resuming  its  prj»tine  diimeter,  which  it  would 
do,  if  the  contractiQn  depended  on  mere  Biimu- 
btion.  But  in  Ofrpo»itioti  to  bimr  wo  have 
■^n  the  galvauic  experiments  of  GiuLio  and 
J&SBi^  stud  that  of  Sir  E.  Home^  who,  lu  we 
have  noticed,  produced  violent  throbbing  in  Ihe 
carotid  by  applyitig  alk&li  to  the  great  aympa- 
thotie  nerve.* 

2.  Arteries  are  aa;d  to  be  capotjle  of  a  peris- 
taltic (notion.  The  editor  is  not  iicquainted 
with  the  facts  on  which  Soemnierriug  {De  C&rp, 
Hum.  F*ibricdi  lorn,  v.,  p.  66),  foianda  this  etate- 
m^nt ;  unlots  it  refer  to  Dr.  Whytt*B  exploded 
hypotheaiaof  an  oscillatiou  in  the  minute  veaaels. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  ihe  contractile  power  of 
the  capillaries  haa  received  important  t'orrobo- 
mtion  from  the  experiments  of  Dra.  Wilson 
Phiiipr  ThomBon,  and  Hasting*.  These  gen- 
tlemen  placed  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  in  the 
microscope,  and  distinctly  saw  the  capillaries 
contract  upon  the  application  of  such  atimular^ta 
as  caufie  the  contraction  of  the  moicuEar  fibre. 
Dr.  H{i$tingB  found,  aUo,  the  large  arCeria] 
tnitikSf  and  even  the  veins,  cnnLract,  as  Ver* 
irhuir  and  othera  had  previously  noticed.  "Dr. 
Thomson  has  seen  the  arteries  contract  in  tiuch 
j^  degree,  on  the  application  of  ammonia,  that 
their  cavity  appeared  to  he  quite  effaced.  On 
the  contrary,  the  muriate  of  soda  always  caused 
&  ditatation  of  ihem. 

4.  Arteries  are  alleged  to  pulsate  very  differ- 
ently in  different  parts  With  reference  to 
strength  and  fulness  of  the  vessels,  the  editor's 
own  observations  enable  him  to  corroborate  this 
lact ;  but  he  has  never  known  an  artery  of  one 
part  of  the  body  beat  more  slowly  or  quickly 
than  the  reat  of  the  arterial  system.  The  oc- 
currence, howoi'er,  is  mentioned  by  writers  as. 
a  fact.  An  increased  (low  of  blood  to  any  par- 
ticular OT|[an,  whether  in  health  or  diaease,  ia 

Osiander.  The  apnarent  contraction  of  the  aorta 
under  electricity,  he  says,  is  nothing  else  than  in- 
creased ptilsntton,  arising  from  ihc  action  of  the 
electnc  nnid  on  the  heart,  which  ia  excited  to  in- 
ervased  action^  Oeaterrheicber  has  otHierved;  in 
gshea  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  artery.  Wedemoyer  haa  made  the  same 
observation ;  but  aaya  that  this  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  because,  near  the  ongm  of  the  vessel 
at  the  heart,  distinct  muscubr  fibres  mav  be 
Iraced,  not  at  all  like  the  hard  tibroua  coat  m  the 
arteries  in  general.  The  same  atructure,  he  says, 
ia  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  torpedo.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cuvjer's  statement,  that  the 
fibrotis  coat  of  the  arteries  in  the  elephant  ia 
plainly  macular ;  and  fi£c!ard*i,  that  the  snme 
tissue  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  subject  acta* 
ally  ccfntains  fibnne;  muat  not  be  forpottcn  in 
formings  judgment  on  thia  conteated  point. 

*  Oeaterrheicber  explains  thia  fact  on  a  dijTer- 
ent  principle :  if  a  nerve,  aupplynig  any  vessel,  bo 
divided,  and  tlien  stimulated  nt  thr*  end  farlheat 
from  the  biain,  the  artery  duos  not  pulsate  with 
greater  fori* ;  and  hence,  if  its  pulsation  ia  in* 
creased  when  the  nerve  is  not  previoualy  dividet!, 
thia  arises  from  nothing  else  than  the  increased 
actioti  of  the  heart,  caused  by  the  pain  inHicted 
en  the  itumal,— En. 


ine^licable,  unless  some  ehanfe  in  tha  4M 
eteTf  or  sction  of  the  vesMk  auppJving  Kl 
taken  into  the  account. 

5.  In  one  case  upon  reconi,  the  pulse  of  i 
arteries  of  a  paralytic  arm  waa   quite  tndiir 
gurahable ;  while,  in  the  other  arm,  it  was  i 
and  strong. — {Heffmann  tonder  EmjyfindHrhk 
&c.,  fy  843.)     Here  it   is  argued,   that,  if 
pulse  had  depended  upon  the  heart     * 
would  have  been  as  strong  in  the  paral_ 
the  healthy  limb.     Some  highly  ins  trite 
amples  of  ihc  entire  want  of  pulsation  m  j 
arteries  of  paralytic  limbs  are  recorded  by  / 
Storer,*  by  whom,  however,  thia  effect  is 
scribed  as  *3tceedingly  uncommon. 

6.  Another  argument   is   derived  from 
operation  of  local   stimulants  in  pro«iucingl 
flammation.     The  lachrymal  gland,   mhrnn 
eyea  are  irritated,  or  when  it  is  itscll  a0«9e 
through  the  mind^  pours  fourth  tears.     Ttie  « 
iva  is  more  copiously  secreted  from   the  cfltct 
of  atimulaiing  medicines,  or  of  the  «ight  ui 
smell  of  victuals. 

7.  It  is  argued  also,  that,  aa  the  tiervta  (tf 
arteriea  are  quite  evident  and  ^bu    '   ^ 
veaaeta  must  he  connected  with   M 
be  influenced  by  affections  of  the   :,; . ..,.., 
tern.     Putting  out  of  the  present  couaiden 
the  results  of  eiperiments,  in  which  the  effl 
of  stimulating  the  nerves  of  artti^ries  wo 
amijied,  and  about  which  the  flattest  COQ 
tions  prevail,  let  us  only  iccollect   lh«  i 
tion  of  blushing  ;  the  instantaneous  p«' 
fear  ;  the  mfiuence  of  the  mind  over  t 
tiona  i   and  the  sudden  distention  of  the  cfE  ^ 
cavemoaa  from  mental  causes ;    and   ^s 
scarcely  fail  to  conclude,  that  the  arteriea  I 
under  the  infiucnce  of  the  nervous  syttem. 

6,  One  important  argument  in  lavoisr  of  I 
contractile  power  of  the  arteries,  ia  deriv^  (ft 
casea  in  which  the  circulation  yin*  t 
allhougb  the  heart  waa  cither  waulii^ 
ive  in  its  structure,  or  more  or  leu  \ 
Examples  of  the  first  kind  are  recorded  ! 
son  (Exp.  Inq,^  vol.  ii,,  p.  16)  and  Br 
Tmsj.,  1809,  p.   161),  and  of  the  kll^rl^ 
Bums,  and  other  writtrs.  According  to  Wr 
Bums,  the  left  ventricle  of  ihe  heart  may  be^ 
ossified,  that  it  can  have  no  share  in  ptt"  '^^ 


*  Trans*  for  Improvement  of  Med.  Kno 
iii.,  p.  44S.  'Such  cases  seem  to  affect  \ 
the  doctrinea  maintained  by  Woderi 
others,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  arted 
may  be  imitated  exactly,  when  life  haa  I 
many  hours  extinct,  by  impelling  water 
vessels  by  successive  jets  fronia  syringe  ;  j 
pulse  is  owing  entirely  to  the  inipulw  ca 
cated  by  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  wl 
artery  ia  partly  dilated,  and  partly  madol 
its  place  p  that  all  the  pbenomena  of  \hmi 
lion  may  be  referred  to  the  elastic  coiiUM' 
the  arterial  cotta,  and  that  the  gmaler  _.___, 
therefore,  contribute  to  move  the  blood  fotwi, 
only  by  restoring,  through  their  elastKr  reactnji 
thcforceetpended  in  diinttncF  itirin  j  1, 
of  arteries^  to  contract  bs 
their  elftstie  materiala  w  I 
St  rated  by  Hvinter,  is  here  lus^*  u>  w  riniivnir>en 
jtB  not  adnitLtiiij^  i^{  Kiplanation  withont  ivferrn 
to  a  vjlal  contractility.— £0, 
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tiie  W<iod  into  tha  wteiiftB.  Yel  the  circiilatiaa 
ta  ^ontmuod  through  all  pnitv  of  the  bcMJ^. 
Aiia»  from  what  happens  m  case*  of  ossified 
wterics^  he  inferB,  no  doubt  with  comideinble 
czag^ratiOD,  that  the  cireuktion  ean  be  much 
better  conducted  without  the  action  of  the  ven- 
Criclefi,  ihan  without  the  reactioo  of  the  arteries. 
The  caaes  of  Oisi&ed  hoart  reported  bj  Mr.  A 
Bujtia  are  highly  intere^tinf .— <Ofl  Due&ses  0/ 
the  Httsrt,^.  lSO,&e) 

Dfr.  W.  Philip  and  HaaUugisCTr^jUiM  tmtht 
Muttms  MtmbrAntt  Inirod,^  p.  61),  in  iheir  e^- 
p«riinettC«,  saw  the  cirMzulatioo  in  the  small  vea^ 
sels  continue  for  some  time  after  the  haart  had 
been  remoTed  from  the  body  i  &  ciFCumatanee 

R^ly  explicable  without  the  admtssioQ  of  an 
iof]  in  the  vesaeU  themselves. 
I,  It  ts  decidedly  pro%*ed,  that,  during  life^  an 
ery  eiu  eotitract  below  its  middling  diameterj 
that  Width  to  which  its  mere  elasticity  would 
Siiduec  it.  How  can  this  be  cflected,  but  by 
nm^uJarjiy  1 

10.  ArtencB,  empty  at  the  moment  of  death, 
'  1  ^ven  t'oiurnctrd  below  their  middUng  dism- 
r,  recover  their  ordinary  size  ^&  toon  as  the 
Ylital  mflucnee  is  completely  exhauated.     Thaif 
Ruicular  power  is  then  annihilated,  and  their 
Bticily  predamiiiat<3». — (See  Eipcrimsniw  in 
'     m  the  Btm>d,p,  116,  dec.) 

I  ihe  tenouT  of  all  that  has  been  eaidi  the 
of  a  power  of  contraciioo  in  the 
f  Tassels  can  hardly  be  doubted,  what- 
fvlr  may  be  the  opinion  espoused  respeeliug 
ifcc  mujKulftrity  of  the  arterial  trunks.  Some 
^^fMologista,  not  eiscUy  agreeiiig  with  Mr. 
^Knterf  may  yet  be  diMfosecT  to  conaidi^r  the 
iBIer  simply  in  the  light  of  a  mechaniejil  or 
hydraulic  lyfitem,  and  the  eapiUarici  as  the  phyv 
jical  or  vital  organs.* 

he  wisdom  with  which  the  structure  of  the 
iy  is  contrived,  b  most  convinctngty  exem- 
jd  in  the  ^aeculor  system.  We  fisve  iu- 
eea  of  it  in  the  univeraal  sittiation  of  the 
ierial  trunks  in  the  direction  of  the  flciion  of 
J  pints,  whereby  they  are  hinderod  from  being 
entretchedT  and  are  protected  from  external 
injury  ;  in  their  occasional  torti>ofiitie*,  by  which 
Ib^  are  enabled  to  adapt  themtelves'  to  the 

Ilinually  changing  positions  of  organs,  with- 
•uflTenng  from  extension  ;  and  in  their  anas- 


See  BoKtock'B  Phyaioloey,  vol,  J,,  p.  403,    Dr. 

the  oDLntc?n,  tfial  the  caih 

lea  are   ralher  ptwive  uian  tctive  canala. 


r Khali  Hull  inclmca  to  the  opintcTn,  tlial  Ihecaj 
tbftMagh  which  the  bfood  it  circulated  by  tbe  tra 


of  the  arteneat  the  abeorbir^  action  of  the 
I,  and  also  by  capiUary  attraction.  He  fully 
ta,  howeTCP,  the  contractility  of  the  small  ar- 
a.— (On  the  Circulation,  fiic)  Gahimisrn 
Id  app^fi  fi'om  the  invuaigatiDns  of  Dr. 
mt  (M  Moscow,  and  tbose  of  M.  DniTochetj 
,  Foust,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Dr.  Htevens,  in  ex^ 
i  a  locomotive  influence  on  the  circolatmg 
,  For  information  on  this  curious  question, 
aee  Nonrellea  Recherchea  fnr  TEndofimose  et 
rSxosaioae  dec  t  par  M.  DolTOchet,  1839  ;  Faust^ 
JBxpfirinienta,  ^e^,  on  the  Endosmo^  aad  Exos- 
HMkaeof  Gas^and  the  Relation  of  ttie»r  PlicnoTn- 
I  with  Reepiiation  ;  Amer.  Journ.  at  Med.  .Srt- 
m,  ¥oL  TU.,  Nov.,  1830  i  SteiwDs  on  the  Healthy 
[DL8»^i*ed  Ppoi>erties  of  the  Bloody  &c  —  Ei'.' 


tomOBes*  or  fre^nenl  cotnmunicutiont  with  one 
anotlier,  by  which  Ihe  ncceiaary  supply  of  blood 
to  parts  is  reitdered  apcore^  when  any  part4eMlar 
trunk  is  temporanly  obstructed  by  pressure,  «r 
perms bently  obliterated  by  this  and* other  causes. 
After  having  divided,  and  ramified  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  a  manner  generally  re* 
sembling  the  branching  of  a  tree*  the  arteriea, 
both  of  the  greater  and  leaser  eircutations,  let* 
minate  tn  the  general  capillary  system.  Th« 
exact  point  at  wmch  the  arlenes  '^M  and  Ibe 
capiillanes  begtUi  cannot  be  demonsiTated.  Ac- 
cording to  Bichat,  il  is  where  Ihe  blood  ceases 
to  be  at  all  under  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and 
the  circulation  is  first  maintained  altogether  try 
a  contractile  pwer  of  the  minute  vessels,  10 
which  he  allots  the  irtystetious  term  of  inson4i^ 
ble  organic  contractility.  But  this  imaginary 
limit  would  tiot  satisfy  many  physiolo^ia,  par- 
ticularly those  who  argue  that  the  actmn  of  the 
heart  always  extends  its  effect  to  the  capdlaries, 
aa  well  as  the  arteries  in  genertil.  Anatomisla 
commonly  describe  the  arteries  as  terminating 
in  excretory  tube*,  eshalantsj  veins,  Ac.  ;  hut, 
in  reality,  the  capillary  system  constantly  inter- 
Tenes  between  those  vessels  and  the  arleriea. 
The  microscopic  investigations  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  mto  the  action  of  the  capillary  veasets  tend 
to  show,  that  they  are  a  network  of  pellucid 
vessels,  diflrerin|  from  the  small  arteries  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  subdividing  witliout  be- 
commg  smaller ;  and  freely  anastomosing  with 
each  other,  like  nenrous  plexuses,  forming  thus, 
aa  Bichat  always  inculcated,  an  intermediate 
system  of  Teasels  between  the  arterial  and  ve- 
nouft  syitem.'*  Aa  already  obsetved,  whde  the 
large  arteries  are  regarded  by  some  pbyiiolo- 
giata  aa  merely  mecnanical  tubes,  tbe  minute 
ones,  or  capillaries,  are  known  to  be  the  pan 
of  the  ^-aaeular  i^ystem,  in  which  all  the  impor- 
tant objecta  of  the  cu-culation  are  maiivly  pre- 
pared and  accomplished,  as  nutrition,  secretion, 
the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  ita  decarboniiaiion, 

*  On  Ihe  Circulation  of  tbe  Blood,  by  Mamhall 
Hail,  M.  I>r  Wedemeycr's  account  of  the  struc- 
ture and  disfKWilion  of  the  minul»  ve«eb  is  con 
tained  in  his  "  Untersuchungen  liber  den  Kreis 
iauf  dcs  Bluts,"  ims  ;  or  in  the  lOOth  No.  of  lh« 
Edinb.  Med.  Joam.,  July,  18^. 

t  With  regatd  to  exhalant  porea.  Dr.  Wade- 
meyer  objects  10  the  notion  that  Ibey  are  visible  and 
flT^aftie,  or,  ma  he  explama  the  term,  endowed  with 
a  epecies  of  conlracTiUty,  by  meana  of  wliicb  they 
retain  certain  substances,  and  discharge  otherv. 
He  tiiaintains,  that  if  any  such  pores  exjsted.  the) 
Yfould  be  perceptible  with  tbe  aid  of  the  micro- 
si?ope  ;  atia  be  consjdeis  tbat  alt  the  phenomena 
of  exhalation  may  be  produced  through  iijvisLble 
pores,  or  the  intenUcea  between  the  ultimate  par ^ 
tictea  which  form  the  orgaiuc  tissues,  and  may  he 
explained  bj  the  pbeDomena  of  capillary  attrac^ 
tion,  as  modified  by  tbe  action  of  the  nervous  m;j%' 
tem  on  tejEtuni*.  1b  these  views,  u  has  beeu 
corr&clly  noticed  (Edmb.  Med  and  Surg.  Joam, 
for  July,  \^:*\,  p.  87),  be  approaches  closely  to 
the  t'  u  M    Dutrochet  boa  foimded  OQ 

hi  a  i  -fidoanioee  »nd  eioarooaie,    f  9oe 

op.  ■     .  )    Magetnye^B  oxpertmenls  tend 

to  ei^dJ^liaii  Uie  fuct,  that  the  exhalants  do  not 
teinminnte  in  open  urifices,  but  that  cxb»^t»ja.-iEH!i 
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I  luve  obpcrved,  that  llie  force  with  wLich 
ib«  blood  is  at  firat  projtiettid  ^otn  die  heiLrt^  h 
progre««ivdy  dunmtebed  by  the  resisimice  it  en- 
GOunt«tii  in  the  thick  and  powerfully  elastic  tu- 
BJc  of  the  tTunkt  or  laige  sneriei  inta  which  it 
m  immediataly  propeiled.  There  are  iwo  other 
C«os«a  wtui^h  co-operate  in  producing  n  progrei- 
■ively  dimiriifthing  force.  The  first  is  tm  short 
«iigk#  i^inst  which  the  h\o<id  ha^  To  atrike  3ii 
tbe  o^rigin  of  all  the  diffetpm  branches;  And  the 
aexU  *nd  ntoii  iroportsfit,  is  the  larger  dia^meter 
of  the  generftl  masa  of  the  arteries,  c&mpxted 
With  that  of  the  heart,  or  the  srteriev  frotii 
which  they  ioimediately  proceed  ;  the  ratig«  of 
Ihe  diameter  augmenlii^  in  proportion  to  the 
iliorease  of  the  rani  incaiions.  From  etpen- 
Acnts,  inde«d,  made  by  Mr,  John  Hunter  on 
Iht*  earotids  of  ciuneU  and  flwaDs  {On  Blood, 
injt/imnfuxtiim,  ^c,  part  i.,  icct  Tiii,^  p.  170)» 
Uie  very  same  artoriea  appear  gradtiaUy  to  widen 
from  the  end  nearest  the  heart  to  that  most  re- 
mot  e  from  it,  From  all  which  be  concludea, 
that  the  aggregfltp  diameter  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem forms  a  cone,  whose  apei  is  at  the  heart. 
And  be  concludes  alao^  and  most  correctly,  that 
Ihii  conic  proportion  is  mo*t  obvious,  increaj^s 
moct  mpidh%  and  spreada  with  it£  broadest  base 
In  inlknta,  or  rather  in  the  fp&iias  ;  for  here  the 
main  tJiinka  of  the  artenea  ue  extremely  shortt 
while  the  capillaries  are  i?ery  targe,  and  from 
the  obUtemlion  of  many  vesaela  in  subsoquent 
life,  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  period. 
It  tB  highly  probable^  indeed,  that  while  the 
AoriA  in  chJIdbood  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  size 
of  the  «am«  Tecscl  in  an  adults  the  aggregate 
of  the  tapillaties  of  the  former  poasesaea  a  di- 
ameter more  than  four  lime*  as  laigB  ia  the 
aorta  in  the  luttcrH 

We  may  hence,  in  some  degree,  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  quickness  of  the  pu!se  at 
different  periods  of  life.  In  earty  infiincy  it 
b«aU  aa  much  as  140  strokes  in  a  minute  ;  to- 
wwrds  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  it  reduced 
to  100  ;  at  puberty  it  is  only  80  ;  nboul  Tirility 
73  ;  and  aftar  aiaty  yeara  of  age  seldom  more 
thjwi  60  in  a  minute.  For  reasons  connected 
with  the  precediugt  it  is  more  frequent  in  per- 
ions  of  ihort  staturu,  those  of  strong  paasionf 
of  mind|  those  of  great  muscular  exertion,  and 
ui  females.  From  the  increasing  diameter 
of  the  bloodvessel  a  as  they  diverge  from  the 
heart,  the  blood  haa  a  greater  space  for  mewing 
forward,  and  is  able  to  move  with  more  fteedom ; 
and  hence  one  reason  for  the  empty  state  m 
wliich  the  arteriea  are  found  immediately  after 
doath  :  a  second  reason  is,  that  the  tunics  of 
the  veins r  possessing  little  or  no  elasticity,  read- 
ily dilate  to  the  dtatcntive  power  of  the  blood 
■s  it  moves  forward  :  a  third,  and  indeed  the 
principal  reason,  as  sufficiently  proved  by  Dr. 
Carson,  is  the  natural  ebtfticity  or  resilience  of 
the  lungSt  which,  by  keeping  them  after  death 
in  a  state  of  dilatation,  Jlowa  the  blood  to  ac- 
eumulate  here  it  in  the  Tocoom.  And  hence, 
*gain»  the  reoaon  of  the  accomufation  of  blood, 
*^  _^ 


Iftfeft  place  thfougb  the  thin  coat«  of  the 


which  is  usually  fotind  ia  the  cbaai  aH^r  4fA 
as  well  ntt  the  empty  sUto  of  tilt  f«vtl* 

Thia  vacuity  of  the  arteriot  after  death  mwt 
one  of  the  objections  urged  TCiy  foreibty  li^  tin 
sncients  against  the  circulalioti'of  th*  blM|,«r 
even  its  following  at  ell  the  eonrse  of  the  i 
ioi ;  ond  which  Dr.  Harvey  very  ui> 
torilj  replied  lo,  by  aaeerting,  contrary, 
to  fact,  that  the  heart  continues  to  rontTict  far 
some  time  after  death,  and  even  aftef  il  Iw 
received  blood  ;  for  it  is  generallif  footid  lotiad 
with  blood. — {Carsim*'On  lh€  V^cvtty  ef  Ske 
Arieriew  after  Deaih ;'*  Med,  Chtr.  Tf^it^vS. 
xi.,  part  i.) 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  receivii*  fttm 
the  heart  the  blood  returned  into  U  frtnn  tii 
veins,  bears  a  very  close  proportion  to  th«  diuk^ 
eter  of  the  aorta  {Huniix^  p.  133),  which  aiodi 
the  blood  from  the  heart  over  the  whole  of  thfl 
larger  circulation.  The  aorto  posprs^t  aotf 
strongth^  but  their  elosticii^  is  n*  -  .id 

the  measure  of  each,  on  being  t  3i 

inches:  and  l^ence  there  can  t»e  uusi:  (loeoc, 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  oofit  back  to  Ihi 
heart  ia  on  an  exact  balance  with  thai  »hiek 
flow*  from  it.  It  is  not,  however,  at  any  las 
the  identical  blood,  which  is  tlms  retunMd  is 
the  heart ;  fox  every  organ  takea  from  the  fo^ 
eral  current,  aa  it  visits  it^  such  parts  and  Mil 
principles  as  it  stands  in  need  of  to  soppailth» 
wear  and  tc&r  of  lis  own  action  ;  whilo  lUXhr 
considerable  portion  is  ihrowrv  off,  as  we  kiw 
already  observed,  in  the  form  of  i»^r«l^ea»«r 
exhalations,  from  various  emunctori^if  thalfi^ 
oxtenially  or  into  internal  cavitius.  Bol  tkl 
drain  which  is  hereby  prodiicod  on  the  oiliail 
blood,  is  compensated  by  the  vafious  fluidi  «^ 
lee  ted  from  eve^  paji  hy  theaboorhont  Vfwek 
and  by  the  ^ow  of  the  chyle  from  iho  difei^ 
organs;  both  which  are  poured  into  thalhoitar 
doct,  and  Anally  intermixed  with  th<r  rrv«in»flf 
current  of  venoui  Wood  s  short  • 
reaches  the  heart  \  and,  in  this  n>  i 
ance  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 

With  respect  to  the  actual  qtiii 
contained  in  the  entire   ^Atem,    • 
determinntion  are  so  inexact,  ani] 
the  calculations,  or  rather  the  cou„ 
have  been  offered  opon  the  subject,  ai  • 
kingly  discrepant,  that  it  ia  not  ea^ry  W 
satisfactory  conclusion .     It  is  only  net^ 
state  a  few  of  the  different  opinions   V. 
been  offered,  to  show  the  absurdity  pi  ftrTrrm 
of  them.     Muller  aad  Abeildgaard  «stitn«t#  ifci 
weight,  even   in  an  adult,  at  very  littli^  mnrr 
than  eight  pounds  (fl/umenfi.  Ekm.  i 
IV.,    sect,   6) ;    BorelU   at    twenty  ;  Fl 
twentv -eight ;  Haller  at  thirty  %  Dr.  \ 
forty  (PAW.  rr^fcr,   ISOfl,  n.fiL);    H.. 
at  eighty  \  and  Keil  at  one  hundred,     tkumrii' 
bach  stales  the  proportion  in  an  aditlt  hMldlf 
man  to  be  as  I  to  5  of  the  entire  ^^^.'-rtlvt  r,r  ^ 
body.     Vet,  httle  fcliance  can  bt  ;  ' -^ 

last  mode  of  determimuion,  on  i)^  i^ii 

great  diversity,  in  point  of  hulk  ami  weight,  ol 
adults,  whose  aggregite  quantity  of  hlo^  ts  ia 
all  probahthty  nearly  ahkr.  The  mAan  oom* 
hers,  oa  those  of  Baron  Uilkr  and  Dr.  Yqwi^ 
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tli«  amotjnt  from  30tb.  to  40ib,,  «f)peat 
rf>«Boaai>Lc  ;  uid,  pprhmpt^  fnJi  aot  f^r  anort 
of  the   ium  inteudad  by  Blunienbach.     The 
vtibjoct  requirei  further  exmmnatioji,  and  a  nicer 

IL  There  is  aiiothier  qucatioii,  whtcti  hat  lUo, 
In  dl  ngeSf  greftlly  occupied  Ihe  mUention  of 
piijviologwti,  bat  upon  which  w«  sb]!  r^snBin  in 
m.  very  eonsiderable  degn!«e  of  indeciaioti ;  and 
ilh«t  i»t  ihe  M0V1NQ  FQWBss  emplojed  in  the 
ctreuistioti ;  or,  in  nther  words,  the  projectile 
foftd  by  «rhich  the  btood  im  sent  forward.* 

[HafTey,  Halfer.  SpdlanzaiUT  Legalloi^  Par- 
ry, and  M^agendie  maintain^  that  f^  sole  moving 
<?/  lie  ktooi  is  the  &ctt0n  0/  the  hfmt. 
ml,  Bftrtbotine,  Bohn,  Senac,  Verschuir, 
n,  John  Hiint€T.  Blumenbafh^  Soen^ 
ng^  Ijutgtnbeck,  TiedomBiin,  B6ekrd,  Sir 
E  Boine,  Dt,  Hastings,  and  Dr,  W.  Philip 
iof«T  from  their  researches,  that  iht  eifmitiliun 
See*  mt  dgpeni  en  the  heart  aiont;^  htU  is  aisQ 
tUfjwrffi  iff  muscui^'  €4mfraetton  of  ihi  artf- 
Hu.  Dttrwin,  Bjchat,  Eicheiand,  and  prybabJy 
ieckol,  deny  thai  the  greater  artefica  possess 
it«l  eontractjUty,  or  contribute  lo  the  jirojiuJ- 
of  the  bloodf  btit  assigti  to  ihe  smalJi^r 


*  fa  the  Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  No, 
%p.  318,  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Petorsbury.  Va,,  has 
,  ^  Muded  in  inter^tin^  cas«  of  maifomuition, 
witirli  may  Uuow  additional  licfht  on  ihe  aettqn 
«f  Ibi!  heart.  In  a  newborn  and  full-grown  in^t, 
1^  two  cltTicles,  the  sternum,  and  the  eoAtX  c*r- 
tflAges  were  delfeient ;  and  ihe  canity  of  the  tbo- 
imx  was  eTpcis**d  to  view.  The  pencajdium  WM 
^  ■'■  heart  were  oiwerred 
;  this  or^nwaa  then 
-^  opened,  and  thnswn 
'  IJ  UttL^s^.  U  however  stiU  con- 
iih  \ctts  force,  but  wvlh  jpedeci 
conctttsions  drawn  by  Dr.  R., 
;  loudbJnf  the  hesrt,  are  as  fol- 
nnd  diastole  are  the  EUitur»l 
-  of  the  heart.  The  force  of  the 
Ti>,  if  not  gretter  than,  the  force 
There  w  no  pause  between  aurj- 
' ,  cither  m  diastole  or  systole: 
•■■.•^  from  base  to  spcs  with  great 
,'1  accelerated,  r^rtntniy  *mC  retarded. 
There  is  not  ouly  no  pause  between  the  dlaatole 
«od  sysiQle,  but  ttie  loiter  almost  seems  to  appear 
boEore  the  former  vanishes :  thus  present  ini;  the 
upearaneo  of  one  compound  aetlon,  in  which  all 
toA  parts  concerned  co-opermie  psrfecUy.  The 
tole  always  precedes  the  sy stole  in  the  uaturd 
r  of  action,  ^similar  actions  in  sireular  parts 
the  differf^nt  sides  are  always  lynchmnous. 
The  time  of  action,  mcbiding  lyst'ole  and  diastole, 
li  le^  Lhun  the  tune  oi  ihfs  pause.  The  pause 
tocceeds  the  »yato{e  of  the  organ.  The  impulse 
of  the  apex  againit  the  $ide  of  the  tht^rai  is  caused 
piLiiuL-  of  tjie  Buncles,  especiaUjf  the  left  i 
.  e  of  the  axis  of  the  heart  from 
.;'j9t  be  increased  by  the  increase 
n^^^rse  diauiPtcr  tn  dmsiote,  and  as  it  is 
*i  down  at  tts  base,  this  increase  of  dis- 
the  axis  can  be  e fleeted  only  by  its  lum- 
"^  distended  auricle— as  each  action  of 
performed  by  a  conTuliiTe  jerk,  the 
iinpulse  In  naturally  accounted  lor. 
efc  IS  in  ihe  heart  a  ns  insita,  or  vis  propria  1 
i.1  demonstrated  by  its  pofsevorance  in  nctinn 
;,  after  iti  entire  sep«r«lum  fma  ell  mflu- 
tlM  bnia,  nerves,  lind  g«Qgtioaa/*^*D. 


■d  capflkij  Tswels  a  mtat  eontrai- 
nUi^f  iknmgk  msasM  of  isAte&  ths  Mood  is  Jurtt 
atiracted,  and  then  pr&pellid,  and  atcnbt  to  th< 
circuhiiton  tn  tkem  a  nmrlf  ciimpUtt  mdeptnd^ 
tnci  of  the  infimm^*  of  ike  keari.  Others,  ss 
C&nis,  TreTiranus,  Dothn^er^  ttid  Oesterrhei- 
eher,  are  ted  by  their  inquiries  If  believe,  that 
aeither  the  Ur;ger  arteries,  nor  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, contribute  by  their  contractions  to  iJie 
progren  of  the  hlood  ;  hot,  that  ihs  Mood  mem* 
eM^y  through  menns  of  tU  vjiaiitfi  or  an  m- 
hereni  pmetr  of  moiwn^  and  thai  its  mofemeat, 
sd  thus  effoctod,  is  materially  supported  hf  th^ 
action  of  the  he^rt  atone,*! 

The  heart  fonns  the  salient  point  of  motioni 
snd  with  its  iy stole  or  contraction  ihe  ctrcula- 
tioQ  commeiicea.  Bot  what  is  it  that  eiteites 
tbo  hatrt  to  ctmtracc  T  Que  of  the  most  eom< 
mon  answers  to  this  tjuesttou,  in  ihe  writings 
of  physiolo^sta,  is,  the  flow  of  Ihe  blood  into 
the  Tentricles.  But  this  is  merely  to  argue  in 
a  circle  ;;  for  the  question  still  returns,  what  is 
it  that  tnakea  the  hlood  t!ow  mto  the  veiiiricles ! 
Others  have  referred  the  cause  lo  wa  immediaie 
impulse  from  the  brain.  Now^  in  conlnclioi^ 
of  the  Toiuntary  muscles^  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  on  impulacr  for  we  are 
coniH:ioas  of  it,  and  «ssent  lo  it ;  hut  we  are  nei- 
ther con  scion  a  of,  nor  assent  to,  any  thing  of  tht 
kiiid  in  respect  to  the  contraction  of  the  heart ; 
and  sra  porfect^  sure  that  no  such  power  of  the 
wil  takes  place  during  sleep.  It  is  a  mere  is* 
Muaption  i  and  an  assumption  which  can  onJy 
apply  to  a  part  of  Ihe  great  snimal  kingdom,  even 
d tiring  wakefulness  ;  Tor,  as  it  is  only  in  mam- 
mals  and  birds  that  the  nerres  cnn  be  thus  in- 
fiuenced  in  their  passage  to  the  heart,  the  fOm- 
tulate  doea  not  account  for  the  contraciuwi  or 
dilatation  of  the  heart  in  other  dassea  of  an- 
imals. 

Mr,  John  Hunter  ascribes  this  action  of  the 
heart,  or  rather  the  whole  career  of  the  circu^ 
lation,  of  which  he  regards  the  action  of  the 
heart  aa  a  single  atjd  ordinary  link  in  the  gen- 
eral chain,  to  what  he  calls  a  stimulus  of  ne- 
cessity ;  by  which  he  aeems  to  meao,  an  mstmc- 
tive  power,  dependant  on  the  general  sympathy 
of  the  system,  which  tn  every  part  is  cravii^ 
or  demanding  iuch  an  alteration  ;  or,  in  other 
terms,  is  ones  ay  without  jt.  His  words  are  as 
follow  :■■ — '*  The  alternate  contnction  and  relat- 
at  I  on  of  the  heart  constitutes  a  pait  of  the 
ctrt^u lation  ;  and  the  whole  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neceasity,  the  constilution  de- 
mAivding  it,  and  becoming  the  stimulus  It  ia 
rather,  therefore,  the  wani  of  repletion,  which 
makes  a  negatife  impression  on  ihe  cotistitu- 


*  See  Wedeme*ef  t  IJntersuchungen  uber  den 
Ereislauf  des  BluU,  &c.,  Hanover,  19^.-  and 
Edinb.  Mod.  and  Surgical  Joum.,  No,  c,  July, 
li29,  in  which  a  detail  of  the  content  a  of  Weds- 
meyer^  treatise  will  be  found ;  the  first  part  of 
whicta  treats  of  the  pan  performed  by  the  greater 
sfteries  in  the  circulation ;  the  second,  of  the 
movement  of  the  blowl  in  ihe  minute  arteries  end 
capLllarLeB ;  the  third,  of  the  movement  of  the 
blood  mdependently  of  mechanical  actions ,  and  the 
fofuth,  of  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction 
tn  the  antmal  system.— Ed. 
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tion,  whkh  becomes  iht  ttUtnulus,  Uian  the 
iminediaie  irnpreaaion  q(  soinetliing  ippticd  to 
iho  hean.  Tnii  we  a«G  to  bo  the  case,  wher- 
B¥er  M  cons '^nt  flupply^  or  some  kind  of  iiid,  is 
waaied  LO  consequence  of  some  aciiou.  We 
hsve  fts  regularly  the  ttimulus  for  respimtiotit 
ihe  moot^nt  i>re  ]«  finished  an  imitiedjHte  J£^ 
m&ad  L&kino  place  ,  and  if  preventedt  aa  thia 
acUofi  IS  under  the  inSuence  of  the  wi]l^  the 
atm»uiy«  ol  want  is  incjcasecj.  We  have  the 
itjmulua  of  want  of  food,  which  takes  place 
re^ulaflj  in  hcahh,  and  so  it  ie  with  the  ctrcu- 
laU^ii,  The  heart,  we  find,  can  rpst  one  stroke, 
but  liie  cOoatitijtLon  fcela  it  \  ercn  the  mind  and 
betrl  lira  thereby  itimuUied  to  aetjon.  The 
cotaatant  want  in  the  constitution  q(  thja  action 
in  the  heart,  is  aa  much  as  the  constant  action 
of  the  ^mng  of  a  clock  i?  lo  its  pendulum,  all 
hanging  or  depending  oa  each  oUier."— (On 
£i4i&d,  p.  149.) 

Mr.  HunteT*B  "  Treatise  on  the  Blood"  is  a 
work  of  audi  sterling  merit,  so  rich  in  its  facts, 
and  £o  valtiii^ble  in  its  remurks,  that,  notwJth- 
frlimding  ii.  few  nice-apun  and  chimeric ul  specu- 
lations thut  occasionaLl^  bewilder  it,  there  is  no 
book  on  physiology  which  a  student  ought  to 
study  more  assiduously.  Yet  I  am  much  afraid^ 
that  the  bn^age  now  read  has  no  great  dee! 
of  meaning  in  it ;  and  that  it  does  Jittle  nxore 
than  tell  u&j  that  the  heart  contr<icts  because  it 
contracts,  or,  rather,  that  the  circulation  takes 
place  because  it  takes  plate. 

Few  physiologists  mdeed  seem  to  have  adopt- 
ed tbifi  opmion  :  and  hence  a  far  more  plausible 
and  intelligible  hypothesis  has  been  since  af- 
fcred.  Thia  consists  in  sup|>osiiig  the  heart  to 
b#  stimolated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  intro- 
duced into  it  in  the  lungs  by  the  process  of  res- 
Ettation.  Such  was  the  favourite  opinion  of 
)r  Darwin^  and  such  appeals  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Blumenbacfa,  who  was  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  oiLygenized  state  of  the  blood 
when  first  received  by  tlie  heart  and  poufed 
into  the  arteries,  that  he  eipresacs  a  desire  of 
changing  Ihe  tertns  arteHal  and  venous  blood 
for  oxygenized  and  carhonned. 

That  Diygen,  if  introduced  into  the  blood, 
would  fitimuTate  the  heart,  there  can  he  no 
doubt,  from  numerous  experiments  which  prove 
lltat  a  very  small  quantity  of  an>  foreign  liody 
whatever,  even  an  ounce  or  two  of  solution  of 
gumarabic,  infused  into  the  blood  by  opening 
a  vem^  wUl  not  only  stimulate  the  heart,  but 
the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  other  organs, 
with  which  lh«  heart  readily  sympAtluEcs.— {ZJ« 
Chitftrgid  JnfusoTta  fffnovendd.  Aut^  J,  M. 
Rfgnaudoi,  8vo. ,  LitfJ.  Bat ,  1?79.)  [Wheth- 
er the  g^marabic  thus  injected  into  the  veins 
would  stimulate  the  preceding  viscera,  requires 
proof;  but  various  eiperiinenta  of  M,  Magendie 
show,  IhaL  it  would  produce  death  on  another 
(irincipl(i ;  namely,  that  of  obstructing  the  cap- 
lUarv  circulation  m  the  !ung*.  The  hypothesis 
of  fiarwin  is  rehitcd  by  the  fact,  that  U  would 
mt  all  evenU  only  account  for  the  contraction 
« I  ^  l«n  earilies  of  the  heart ;  eicce  those 
*  i  the  n^t  aide,  which  perform  their  contrac- 
-itlj  foneiiont  perfectly  willp  receive  blood  that 


has  not  nndergO£>e  the  oxygenaimg  rh&nge  of 
respiration.     Mr.  Brodie  JbuDd  m   ju«  erperi- 
ments  on  rabbits,  that  the  heart  contiTi" 
altered  for  at  least  two  minutes  aftPi  thr- 
and    the   great    bloodvessels    went 
blood  ;  aud  hence  he  concluded,  il> 
does  not  depend  upon  the  preset! ct  •^. 
in  ita  cavities— (See  C&ok  tm   iVrrrr'i 
eoje*,  Intritd^  p.  M.)     It  should   also  ; 
ollecced,  that  if  llie  contact  of  the  blcMxl  T,%viit 
necessarily    followed  by  the  contraction  of  th* 
heart,  this  organ  would  never  be  relair  ' 
cause,  though  the  quajitity  of  that  fluid  m 
ediy  varies  at  different  momenta  in  t'- 
and   ventricles,  it  is  difficult  to  -  .: 

they  arc  ever  free   from  it     Senat; 
that   the  contraction  of  the  heart  m  caused  hy 
the  atimulufi  of  the  distention  of  tlie   blood*  li 
also  one  that  cannot  now  be  retained.] 

But  passing  by,  till  this  que&tion  is  9cttltd« 
the  doctrine  of  the  prixnum  mobile,  or  finl 
moving  power  of  the  blood  from  the  hcart''-4|i 
what  means  is  the  motion,  thus  mysteiiou^ 
commenced,  mainlaiiied  afterward  throngh  ibi 
whole  circulatory  course  1  Harvey  renbad  m 
this  question  by  asserting,  that  it  is  rTamtiiMd 
by  the  action  of  the  heart  alone,  wttich  prer*!*!* 
the  blood  equally  through  the  entic  lesgtR  of 
the  arteries  and  vcins^  both  which  he  reguM 
a»  tubes  alike  inert,  and  in  no  respect  cooltiib" 
utin|  to  the  propulsive  energ>\ 

This  dictum  was  at  Urst  received  with  uni- 
versal assent  ;  and  the  mechanical  physic' 
tmmedialely  set  to  work,  in  order  to  cul 
the  force  with  wluch  the  heart  acts  ai  prin 
contraction,  in   the  same  manner  as   thry  h^ 
endeavoured  to  calculate  the  foice  of  tb*-  Mmn- 
ach  in  the  process  of  digestion.     It  is  ' 
cessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  thr^-    ■ 
mates.     Il  is  sufficient  to  ob&erve,   that«  Irgm 
Micbelot  to  Sauvages,  or  Cheselden,  they  ll 
diifered  from  each  other  as  widely  as  in  catclB" 
lating  the  quantity  of  blood  in  I  he  system  ;  uA 
that,  whdo  Kcil  estimated  the  projectile  powtt 
of  the  heart  at  five  ounces,  and  Hales  at  fifty* 
one  pounds  and  a  half,  Borelli  fjjied  it  at  »b 
less  than   one  hundred  and   eighty    thoustni 
pounds,* 

T'l  ere  are  various  facts,  however  (and  tei^ 
eral  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  cooni 
of  this  proem),   which   aufEciently   prove,  thit 
the  heart  cannot  be  the  sole  propt»lsrtt!  [m-.w; 
through    the  entire  range  of  the  cireiu  iiui 
The  two  following  are  also  much  msistod  n^ua 
Firstly,   that  the   pulse,   if  the  syttole  rj  i]:*. 
heart  were  the  only  projectile  force,  must  lakir 
place,  not  SYNCMRoKotisLY  all  over  the  s^it^m, 
as  it  is  well  itnov-ii  to  do,  eiccept  m  r*  ^--   -  — - 
bid  cases  in   which   local  causes   ir 
suBSEQUKNTLY  to  th©  Contraction  oi 
and  BuccESiivKLT  through  the  whole  Imp  of  ih« 
arterial  tubes,  in  proportion  as   they  lie  uiorc 


*  For  j^omG  Taluable  matter  on  this  pimt,  tm 
the  Researches  of  J-  L.  M.  Poiseuille  vn  il.r-  FrTce 
of  the  Aortal,  or  Left  Side  of  the  H 
c  bet's  Rfepertoiro  Gtn.  d'Anat.,  ^r 
estrede  IBSS;  or,  the  tTanslation  in  1.  .,ru.   .m^. 
m\d  SurgJounu,  No.  for  July,  16(20.  p.  i€L— Ko, 
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i  from  thd  lalical  poioL*  And,  accondly, 
that  whatever  mm^^  be  the  proj^clik  power  of 
I  the  heart,  H  mu at  altogether  eease  with  the 
j        fiiories,  an<l  cannot  rfiach  the  vem*. 

And  hofji^e  arose  another  hypotheiia,  which 
'  jscTib^'il  the  propulsive  power  to  a  prog^ressive 
^^Hi#  A  itrgaf  or  a  force  coDuniinicBitca  from  the 
^Hmatridfts  of  the  heart  to  the  cottuneneement 
^Hpf  the  arteriea,  prodoeing  a  vihration  or  alter- 
^H&Atc  iJiialation  and  contraction  of  their  turiicjf 
^Vthiongb  their  whole  length  to  th«  veins ;  aud 
P  thiia  acting  in  conjunctton  with  the  projeetile 
Ebiee  of  the  heart  iLaeir 

In  proof  of  thii  auxiUiury  power  {iffoidsd  bj 

I        iSbm  coats  of  the  arteries,  the  phenomenon  of 

\        pnJutioQ  waa  thiinaphaatiy  appealed  to ;  which, 

i        It  fms  maifitain^d,  gave  a  di^rect  and  incoacm- 

'        Tsrtible  eridence,  that  aa  alternate  dilatatjoii 

and  contraction^  or  enlargement  and  ditninntion 

b  "hm  diameter  of  the  arteries,  ia  eonstantl; 

I        taking  place.     This,  by  Bichat^  is  aitributed 

mUlf  to  the  locomotion  of  the  arterial  tu!>ea, 

'        propaptcd  to  their  lerminal  r^mi Acatioaj,  and 

thence  continued  10  the  veins  ;  but,  by  most 

modem  phyeiologi^te,  to  ft  jomt  power,  com^ 

pounded  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the 

ftiterten. 

Bichat'a  doctritie  ha^  of  lata  been  incontro- 
rertibly  refuted  by  one  or  two  very  simple  ©Jt- 
penmenta  of  M.  il^agt^ndie. — {Phynolagief  torn. 
I       li.,  p.  320.)    Beaidea  which*  ho*ve?er|  it  b  now 
m  well-ascertained  fact,  and  one  that  has  been 
thofOijg)ily  elucidated   by  Dr.   Parry   of   Bath 
I      C^-tp  In^^  tftt0  iht  A«^»re,  €a^4t^  and  VarU- 
mmUs  a/  ih€  Arierial  Pul^t,  £lc.,  Bath,  1816), 
^^HAt  no  increase  of  siie^  or  indeed  change  of 
^^mUl  of  any  kind,  takee  place   in  arteries  dmmg 
either  the  systole  or  diaatole  of  the  heart's  ven- 
tricle* in  a  state  of  health.     The  arlencs  of 
animus,  to  ascertain  this  point,  have  been  ric- 
1  in  different  parts/ and   to   cousiderable 
bs,  without  evincing  the  least  upparent  in- 
»  of  size.     And  hence  it  is  the  prosaure 
r  I1m2  finger*  or  of  mine  other  atibstince  against 
the  side  of  an  artery  that  alone  occasions  pulsa- 
tion, in  cnn«e(|ueuce  of  the  resistance  hereby 
made  to  the  regular  flow  of  the  blood  \  the 
alternating  beat  being  produced  by  the  greater 
iziotnentom   with  which    the    current    itrikea 
tgtin«C  the  finger  or  other  cause  of  obstruction 
~'ormg  the  tystoleg  than  during  the  diaatole  of 
heart. 

nger  eonfirmed  Parry's  eiperiments  by 
tare  the  carotid  of  a  dog  before  his  pupils, 
rjmve  t7  the  eye  no  proof  of  altered  form 
or  motion,  though  a  pulse  was  distinctly  feh  by 
J  the  fii^r  And,  in  like  manner^  a  pulsatory 
^^■jOtioa  Is  ntways  felt  by  the  lingers  when  ap- 
^^BhkI  to  a  leaden  water-pipe  while  a  pump  is  at 
^^^lork  upon  it  at  one  end,  and  alternately  giving 
t»  a  fieth  pressure  to  the  column  of  water  il  con- 
tains by  forcing  in  a  fresh  snjjply  :  yet  the  pipe 
is  all  this  time  incomprescihlc. 

[8ir  David  Barry  plunged  hia  ana  iiilo  a 
horse's  chest,  and  found  the  aartl  convl^jlty 

*  This  ia  «UI1  maintained  to  be  the  fact  hy  M. 
Potaouilie,  as  will  be  pre^ntly  noticed. — En. 
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full,  without  any  Tariation  of  its  distention  for 
im  inatont,  though  iw  took  hold  of  il  for  firo 
minutes,  and  repeated  llio  experiment.  On  the 
other  band,  the  vena  cava  was  so  bttle  dis- 
tended that  it  felt  like  a  thm  flarcjd  m«^mbrane. 
(Di^seTt,  MUT  te  Piumge  da  Nang  li  tmveta,  !$ 
Cirtinp.  78,  Pans,  1837)1 

J»  inflammation,  the  pulse  of  the    in^amed 
part  m  consequence  of  local  ejicitoment  ts  much 
more  frei^uent  than  that  o(  the  heart  or  of  4iny 
other  organ »     Thus,  in   a  wbulow*  the  radial 
artery  may  give  to  the  finger  a  hundred  pulsa- 
tions m  a  mmote,  while  not  more  than  seventy 
strokes  may  be  exhiblEed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  syttem.     The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  m 
this  case  usually  in  proportiDu  to  the  degree  of 
the  inflammatory  action  [E^p.  of  ike  Prm.  of 
Fathology^  dtc.,  by  Daniel  Fring,  M.  D.,  p.  ||y, 
8vq.,  1S23) :  and  hence^  if  the  system  should 
labour  at  the  tame  time  under  ten  diflerenl  in- 
flammations in  diflerent  parts  or  organ*  of  a  dif- 
ferent structure,  as  gtanoti  mnactea,  and  mem- 
branes, it  h  possible  that  it  may  have  so  manf 
different  seats  of  pulsatioe  taking  place  at  «ucqI 
didlerent  parta  at  one  and  the  same  timCf  wbilA'l 
ail  of  them  are  at  vanance  with  the  putsalioni 
of  the  heart*     Even  where  there  ia  no  in^ani^^ 
mation,  «tich  discrepancee  in  the  pulse  are  oc- 
caiiionilly  to  he  met  with,  insomuch  that  Riel 
givrea  a  cose  in  which  the  heart,  the  carotida, 
and  the  radial  arteni?s  all  pulsated  diffurentlyl 
{Memoratiha  CVunca,  voL  li.t  faacic.  l-^,  HalL,! 
17^3)  ;  and  wo  can  hence  readily  perceive  why  < 
they  should  be  more  frequent  and  sinking  iindijf  J 
the  increased  action  produced  by  inflammation,  | 
ojid  o^en,  in  a  debihtated  organ,  more  dii^|>OHed>j 
10  irregular  actiottj  and   particularly  irregulaf  I 
corj tractile  action,  in  its  capiUaries.  1 

[Respecting   the   correctness  of   the   static  J 
mont,    that  the    pulsations  of  inilamed   portal 
are  often  more  nujmeroue  and   frequent   than ' 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  the  editor  has 
never  $een  a  case  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and 
were  not  the  tiling  asserted  bv  so  many  mrn 
of  eminence,  he  should  be  inclined  to  set  it 
down  as   erroneous.     In  whitlows,   and    other 
cases,  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part  aHectf^l  I 
throb  with  increased  force ;  but  never,  as  f;tr 
OS  the  editor's  observatJons  reacb,  with  a  quick 
ness  eiccedins;  that  of  the  actioQ  of  the  heart 
However,  if  (he  atatement  made  by  writers  o#  ^ 
accurate,  phyaiologiata  need  ito  longer  dooDtf 
and  dispote  abcut  the  muacnlority  o?  arteries 
and  e\ren  of  those  which  cannot  be  regarded  m*  1 
capillaries,  to  which  all  physiologisia  impttte  a  J 
contractile  power  under  mme  name  or  anotJier.} 
^Ve  are  let  a  little  into  Ifae  mystery  of  tbil 
above-mentioned   phenotnenon  by  tlie  cuiiouol 
fact,  that  some  of  the  arteries  possess  a  higher^ 
degree  of  contractile   power   than  othete,  and  ' 
that  the  €up\ilatiti  po»jfeii9  tfu  htgketi  mt^»Mn 
allotted  to  any  of  them.     **  Indeed,  evefy  facC* 
obaerves  Dr,  Bootock  {Ph^tutlogy,  vol   i.,  p. 
403),  ''  with  which  we  are  a^uprnted,  respect- 
ing the  mechanism  and  fiinctioSof  thetiAgiul- 
eroiis  system,  leads  nt  to  the  aamo  ^ODcllisi0t&. 
that  the  Urge  arteries  m*i  to  be  mgarded  i 
canals  traftsmitting  the  blood   frt)rn  t!m  hai 
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ivhere  it  rectdves  iti  greai  iropulfle,  Into  the 
iiniller  bmiiches  ;  and  thst  it  le  chiefly  in  ibcae 
aiiisller  branches  Ihst  it  exeTci«es  its  vitrious 
funclions."  We  may  hence  iee  why  the  capil- 
lanes  arfii  in  many  cnacs^  so  much  sooner  ei- 
cUed  than  th«  larger  canalsj  and  ciihibit  so 
much  more  rioleacc  of  action  ;  a  diilinctiois  of 
high  importance  in  ciplainitvg  tlie  doctrine  of  in- 
flaifimatjoti,  though  it  haa  been  less  attcsnded  to 
by  pathologists  ibao  it  dcspnres. 

The  bypotheaia,  therefoTe,  of  a  tit  <l  t^go-, 
whether  dependant  upon  the  heart  done,  upon 
itie  arteries  «lone»  or  upon  a  combinatinn  of  the 
twcif  has  bj  Eio  means  proired  luJiciently  satis- 
factory, or  been  sufEcienily  stippOTted  by  evi- 
dence in  respect  tm  the  entire  circulation. 
Under  no  modification  doce  it  account  fur  the 
flow  of  the  blftod  through  the  Tcins,  Ajid  tn 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  views  which  hate 
been  thus  far  esamined|  Mr.  John  Hunter,  as  ! 
hate  oiready  obserFed,  waa  io  extremely  dis- 
contented, that  be  plained  no  more  stress  upon 
one  part  or  organ  of  the  sanguiferous  system 
thon  upon  another;  'hpon  the  heart  thiin  upon 
the  arteries  ;  or  upon  the  arteries  than  upon 
the  vems  \  regarding  the  whole  economy  as  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  inatincl,  to  Vk'hich,  a$  just 
noticed,  he  gave  the  name  of  a  stimulus  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  which  opinion  he  supported  by 
making  an  appeal  to  insects  which  "had  no  proper 
heart  -  to  worni$,  most  of  which  hare  no  heart 
v^'hatever ;  and  to  monsters  which  have  be^n 
bom  without  a  jheart  ;  while  at  the  ^ame  time 
he  contended  that  Teini,  at  least  the  larger,  ei- 
hibitj  under  certain  circumstances,  an  ejtpansile 
and  contractile  power  as  well  as  artericfi,  '*  I 
think  it  pTObftble/'  say  a  he  (p.  187),  **  that  where 
there  is  a  universal  action  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, the  action  of  the  arteries  and  veina  ia 
alternate  i  that  where  the  arteries  contract,  as 
in  many  fevers,  the  veins  rather  dikte,  more 
espectally  the  larger/'  And  it  is  hence  ag^n 
highly  probable,  that  m  this  '*  tiniversal  action 
of  the  vascular, system,"  the  secementSi  or  ei- 
tretne  arteries,  take  an  important  part ;  and  not 
impossible,  though  the  tiling  needs  proof  that 
I  hey  operate,  as  has  b^en  auggeated  by  Dr. 
Fringe  *  by  a  kind  of  suctioui  which  may  he  re- 
gifded  aa  a  eif  d  franie. 

•  Ubi  Bupri,  p.  132,  165.  With  ^respect  to 
Bichat'e  doctnne,  that  the  impulsi^o  fiower  uf  the 
heart  is  almoat  nugatory  ui  relation  to  the  blood 
ni  the  capiUariea,  Dr,  Wedemeyer  does  nOt  ad- 
mit its  correctneaa,  observing,  that  the  transmia- 
aion  of  the  heart'a  impulse,  even  lo  the  extreme 
espil  lanes,  may  be  inferred  frcm  the  slight  force 
required  to  impel  water,  a  solution  of  indigo,  or 
fresh  diawn  blood,  through  them  with  a  *fyrin|re, 
even  feum  a  large  artery  ;  a  force  certainly  inferior 
10  that  with  which  the  blood  in  the  same  artery 
floWi  through  XI  u ruler  the  acUon  of  the  heart 
Umng  life.  This  sUtcrnent,  as  an  able  critic  has 
remarked,  receives  corroboration  from  the  late  dis- 
covery of  M.  Poiseuille,  oj  Parts,  that  each  mole- 
cule of  blood  ratlins  the  force  it  received  from  the 
hear*,  even  after  it  has  passed  through  a  long 
course,  and  through  tnany  subdiviaJont  of  the  ar- 
t<?rial  syst^nL— (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  No.  c,  p.  88.) 
That  the  impuls*  of  the  heart  ettends  even  to  the 
cftpillsne*  ts  further  shown  by  the  effects  of  deple- 


Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  willi  BtDet, 
that  the  heart  exprts  a  very  cocsidetabledi 
of  force  in  the  genera!  econofiiy  of  the  en 
lion,  although  Jt  is  itnpoagible  t0  eotinni 
power  with  mathematical  preoaiQO.  A«d  wf  ' 
may  reaaonably  refer  the  hrat  m  arleriil  half 
of  the  ffeneral' circuit  of  the  blood  %&  tbi*  fatt. 
if  not  alone,  in  conjunction  with  the  md  cMOVi 
uted  by  the  elastic  and  contnwtile 
the  arteries  themselvea,  whether  pula 
reiult  of  these  powers  alternately  eien 
of  mere  tocaJ  pressure,* 

It  yet  remains,  however,  t^  aceotint  for  \ 
second  half,  m  that  which  consists  m  the  ] 
sage  of  the  blood  tlvrough  the  vtha  ;  aodi 
this  subject,  there  is  one  mr-*     ■       -'irrt  J 
elucidating  fact,  which,  till  .^  tmn 

been  in  any  degree  brought  fu:  ..s.^ 

of  ihe  inquiry.  It  is  this  ;  that  when  i 
by  the  contraction  of  its  ventriclea, 
hansted  itself  of  the  blood  contained  f 
a  comparative  vacuum  must  follow,  and 
blood  from  the  ven»  cava,  or  venotia  ayvtensl 
iargt?,  be  sucked  up  into  the  right  auride^t 
ingenious  remark  seems  first  tohave  hvoUlT 
out  by  Dr.  Wdson  Phdip  {Inqitiry,  { 
&c,):  and  Dr.  Carson,  of  Liverpool,  ! 
vanta^  of  it,  has  conslTOcied  a  simpJe 
beauiiful  theory  of  the  projectile  powera  < 
ployed  in  the  circulation,  the  general  princ 
of  which  may  be  expressed  m  a  frw  wo 
The  heart  is  supposed  to  act  at  one  oixl  1 
same  time  in  a  twofold  csfiacity.  By  the  em- 
traction  of  the  ventricles,  it  prtvpela  the  Uaod 


tion,  or  of  fainting,  on  sangninoleat  aecretioas,  no 
redundant  secretions,  and  on  bemorrh-^""  — 1-> 

*  It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Pois< 
ments,  that  the  force  with  which  ^i 
blood  moves  in  the  carotid  or  in  the  ocria,  i*  i 
cisely  the  samf  with  the  force  of  its  moveiD<ntl| 
the  smallest  arterial  branches :  or,  in  other  U 
that  a  molecule  of  blood  mo^'es  with  ilie  < 
force  throughout  the  whole  arterial  sysU^ } ' 
fact,"  says  this  author,  "  which  1  was  "     *" 
anticipaUng,     It  is  not  easy  to  account  J 
nnifonnity  nere  unfolded.    When  the  hii| 
tracla,  a  wave  of  blood  isjmshed  into  the  i 
Intern,  already  full  of  blood.     The  phe 
that  ensue  are  dilatation  of  the  artenift 
kind  of  locomotion  of  the  a  rteriml  system,  1 
its   curvatures   tend    to   straurhlen   tb 
These  change*  cannot  take  place  eace. 
expense  of  the  force  with  which  the  wa* 
I>elled  from  thfl  heart.    But  hardly  has  1   *_.^ 
tryst^m  become  dilat^  and  scarcely  have! 
vnturea  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  lieart,  ^ 
the  arteries,  through  the  claBticity  of  IN 
contract  again,  and  restore  to  the  foio 
blood  all  the  loss  it  had  sustained.    In  ( 
perhaps,  we  may  explain  how  the  inU 
force  commun touted  lo  the  blood  by  ihmt 
preserved  (as  tbe  experiments  referred  f 
ei^on  to   the    East   arterial  ramificatioii 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  for  July,  j 
Breachet*s  R^oertoire  Gin.  d'AnaL,  dcc.^  f 

i  Bicbat  and  Dr.  Boetock  deny  the  euT 
this  suction-power,  whirh,  how<?veT»  h« 
meyer  in  itstaToiir.      '  '       lYi^ 

has  the  power  of  i  iiiwu 

tiotj,  though  only  \>  ffie  i_ 

tion-power  of  its  aunculaT  cut'*t*t*t  m  liur  blood  j 
the  vein«.~Etj. 
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Ihc  arteriea ;  and  by  iKi?  dilatalioti  of 

^Ifcft  »anc|B%  U  dniwi  it  up  from  ih«  vptn*.     It 

k  at  oiice,  therefore,  a  fe^rcing  ^nd  a  suction 

puTTjp,     II16  VoRlracliun  of  the  hearty  and  con- 

sequent iy  iis  companLtiTe  T^cuum^  are  Bupposed 

to  b<*  fon'STdi^rabllur  a94i:»ied  by  the  elasticity  of 

hell*  !::  t^  play  of  the  diwphragin,  which 

vp  I.  1  to  notice  at  tome  length  m 

piif  pi.r^."Lv.g,v.tJ  proem  to  the  preceding  cU»s, 

'  ^  mm  f<esut&ii€c  which  th^y  jointly  ^U 

to  wo   AiniOBpheric  presiure ;  whjJe  thia 

^fCTf  pressure^  applied  qa  every  part  of  the  ei- 

tenor  of  the  ammal  frame,  contra butea  in  an 

eqoal  degree  to  the  ascent  of  the  blood  in  the 

veint ;   for  as  the  eolnmu  of  toqdqs  blood  la 

perpetttaily  girt   on  all  eideij  and  cannot  fall 

back  beeaufic  of  the  ntimeroua  Talro9  with  which 

th«  Teint  are  fumiahedf  it  muft  neeeasatily  lafco 

an  opposite  or  ascending  direction, 

A  auctmn  power,  however,  m  eiisting  in  any 

Aft  of  the  heart,  has  been  poaitively  denied  by 

^ir  David  Barry  \  whose  hypothesis  transferred 

^It  frocn  the  Tentneies  of  this  organ  to  the  cavity 

of  thp  thorai,  or  rather  to  tbegreat  Teins  con- 

Itained  within  tueh  cavity.    The  grand  cause 
■f  the  venous  part  of  the  circyktion  is,  with 
pint^  *^  atmospheric  preasure,  diminish ed,  or  eti- 
iirely  taken  off,  around  the  cardiac  ends  of  the 
ienoos  iTibea,  during  the  eipanaion  of  the  cheat, 
but  unaltered  and   entire    around   every  other 
part  of  their  lurface,  opposed  only  by  the  grai^ity 
'  i-  fluid  acted  upon"     He  has,  indeed,  auf- 
fly  flhowEi,  by  a  mwltitude  of  eiperimentSj 
_||e  suction  operat  on  of  the  great  veins  is 
cisely  coincident  wUh  the  instant,  in  which 
animal  eiperisietited  upon  endeavours  to 
a  vacuum   in  the  chest :  that  the  black 
aes  through  the  vems  only  during  the 
me  of  ioj$piTatLon  ;  and  that  thisvonoua 
Dt  18  always  placed  under  the  mduencc 
'  stiiioflpiherte  pressure.     There  can  hence  be 
)  doubt  that  ths  action  of  the  atmosphere  upoo 
cavity  of  the  chest  during  the  altemattng 
ces9  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  exercises 
inch  more  powerful  effect  gpn  the  circula- 
I  system  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  into 
I  account.     But  as  the  pulsntion  of  the  heart 
I  arteries  may  be  made  to  continue  with  regu- 
larily,  even  in  mammalian  animals,  by  a  forced 
^aioacence  of  the   lungs^  for   liity  or  eighty 
^^^^rifap  in  succession^  in  divers  for  half  an  hour, 
^^^^Hjkl  pjrncope  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
^^V^Pt^and  aa  a  Hko  circle  of  action  is  found  to 
prevail  in  animala  below  this  rank,  aa  in  fishes 
ffid  reptiles,  whoa©  mode  of  respiration  is  dif- 
ejrent,  and  does  not  allow  of  the  saioe  thoracic 
uction  power,  Sir  David  Barry  se^ms  to  have 
rerraied  the  a^^isUnce  which  the  venous  cir- 
il^hon  derivea  from  this  q^artcr^  in  concludingj 
hat  of  all  the  eontributujff  forces,  **  the  pressure 
F  the  atmosphere  la  by  Jar  the  most  intetuo  in 
degree,  tne  moat  constant  in  its  influence, 
il  the  most  Qnvarying  m  iH  amount :   that, 
Irithoyit   which,   the   circulatiou   could   not   be 
liamtained  beyond  a  few  moments/*— (£atp«n- 
nnif&i  Rttearchej,  &c  ,  |i   6B^8to,J     It  it  w«l! 
'rserved  by  Dr.  Bosl^t,  thai  in  Iho  healthy 
;  of  the  ffyHtaEEi,  we  respire,  opon  the  aver- 
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age,  about  twenty  times  m  a  mlnme,  while  the 
average  velocity  of  the  poise  may  be  estimated 
at  eighty,  so  that  the  heart  contracts /ciitf  fitii^i 
daring  tttth  aci  of  respiraiion ;  and  must  con- 
sequently receive  the  blood  danng  all  the  various 
states  of  distention  to  which  the  lungs  are  sub* 
jcct ;  yet  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  pulsr  tt- 
hibits  any  corresf  ondmg  variations,  either  m  its 
strength  or  its  velocity.  And  further,  we  sbiil] 
firsd  it  very  difficult  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
the  pulse  by  the  most  powerful  voluntary  eflbfti 
of  tnspimtion  or  expiration  i  yet,  in  anch  «Q>es, 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  wUl  certainly  utidergo 
a  much  greater  change  than  it  can  possibly  ex- 
perience m  its  ordinary  action* 

There  %re,  nevertheless,  numerous  dit)?cuS-_ 
ties  that  yet  remain  to  be  explained  ;  anch 
the  proportion  of  {projectile  power  furnished  1 


the   conducting  pipes   themselves;    by    what 
meane  the  want  of  a  diaphragm  is  compenaated 

in  birds  and  reptiles  which  have  no  auch  nrcrjitf : 


what  const itutea  the  projectile  power  in  nnNTi^i^ 
that  have  no  heart,  and  contequently  no  double 
to  work  with;t  [the  mode  of  contract ioi* 


*  Elementary  System  of  PbysiotD^,  vol.  ii.,  p* 
56,  &V0.,  1826— I'ho  above  n*»ervations  on  Sir 
David  Barry's  theory  wero  lately  found  Htuunir 
Dr.  Good's  papers,  and  would  have  been  inserted 
in  the  last  edition  of  thi*  work,  had  they  hetm  ptit 
into  the  editor*a  hsnds  early  enough  for  tbii^"  pur- 
pose, Wcdemeyer  infers  from  an  experiment  mudv 
on  a  boii«,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  m 
the  Edmb.  Med*  Joum.,  No,  c^,  p.  89,  thai,  in  thi 
natural  state  of  the  breathing,  the  suction-powa, 
muBt  be  very  instgnificant,  which,  according  rq 
^ir  David  Barry's  researches^  is  exerted  upon  tiM 
venoua  blood  by  inspiration,     WedctflP vrr  o^  j* .  t*^ 
to  that  )iuihor*s  statements,  1,  That  t' 
10  a  Tacuum  in  the  chest  during  insf-; 
be  completely  overcome  by  the  ent;„.,  .    ,.. 
air,  an  elastic  mobile  fluid,  before  any  msieraall 
suction^power  can  be  exerted  on  a  heavy  iiieliuttitfl 
liquid,  such  as  the  blood.    2.  That  the  alFttix  «if.| 
blood  in  a  tube  towards  the  Jugular  vera  of  ttij 
horse,  was  observed  by  Sir  David  Barry  to  cor*  , 
resfiortd  with  iiwpiiatioti  only  when  the  nnirnal 
via&  lying,  and  consequently  breathinfr  with  uu 
nfttural  force  with  otfce  side  only  of  thf  -  * '  *     '  .1 
that,  in  the  erect  posture,  no  such  con  a; 

IS  to  be  observed,  unless  the  animal  1  1^ 

violent  rt-fpiration.    3.  Thai  the  ttu  -.i 

vacuo m  in  the  chest  cannot  account  [• 
mcnt  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  v.  h 

are  subjected  outwardly  to  the  same  power  which 
IB  supposed  to  act  on  the  blood  within  them.  I. 
Thai  the  venous  cijculation  ntav  be  kept  ttp  in 
the  mammalia  by  a/titicial  breathing,  for  twentv^ 
five  minutes  or  longer  alter  decapitation,  althoujfii., 
in  such  circumstancea,  the  cheei  tntemsll^  is  r:on- 
stantly  sub|ect«d  io  piepsuie  :  and  that  in  frngi 
arid  other  cold-bloods  anuuala,  the  venous  cif- 
dilation  will  continue  for  hovtrs,  after  the  br*  ih 
ing  hnfl  bemi  amohilated  by  laying  open  the  tru  m 
5.  That  the  venous  circulation  goes  on  in  the 
Ccetus,  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animafs,  without 
any  respiratory  movements  whatsoever.  Thes«t 
objectionaT  along  with  what  has  been  advanced 
by  Dr.  Amott  on  the  subject,  seam  to  an  able 
critic  Io  tender  the  supposed  discoveiy  of  Sir 
David  Barry  exceedingly  donbtfuL  Vid.  ^M  jit- 
Med.  Joum.,  No.  cc, ;  nnd  Wedemeyer**  I  ruteT 
aocfamigentiberden  Kreislaufde*  BlQiSfl@2S, — En 

t  Diatribe  Anaotmeo-Phydologica  die  Stmctutt 
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tn  the  vc&acls ;  fiincp,  as  there  are  no  valves  iti 
libe  iLrten<!«,  li  the  contraction  be  supposed  to 
I  f^Bi^  simul^neouftly  lei  their  whole  cotirae, 
;  ma  J  appear  to  some  physiologifiU  as  likely  to 
havia  a  tendency  to  propel  the  bloofl  baek wards 
or  fiorwatda,  Indepd*  Bichat  avails  hiimelf 
of  the  Tact,  thiit  Ibe  arteries  have  no  valvea,  to 
atrengthen  his  positioa^  thai  th^ae  tubes  caimot 
be  muBcular.] 

There  is  also  another  curious  faet^  which 
physiology  has  pointed  oat,  but  has  never  hith- 
erto been  able  to  explain ;  and  that  i^  a  direct 
eommumcaUon  between  remote  or  unconnected 
c^rgapndf  apparently^  by  some  other  channel  than 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood.  Something  of  Ihifc 
kind  seems  to  eaisl  between  the  spleen  and  the 
Ivlomach,  the  former  of  which  has  been  |iroved 
*by  Sir  Everard  Home  to  receive  flnida  from  the 
cnrdiac  portion  of  the  latter,  ilfiough  we  can  trace 
no  intercourse  of  vessels :  but  me  mo*t  extra- 
ordiEiary  eiaitiple  of  thia  kmd  which  at  present 
we  frecm  to  posaesSr  is,  tbe  conimunication  which 
f lists  between  the  stomach  and  the  bladder. 
I  For  the  eipedmeiiU  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
iPk»i  Trans.,  ISll,  p,  163),  and  the  still  more 
decisive  ones  of  Dr,  Wollaston  and  Dr,  Marcet, 
(Ibid,^  p,  96),  seem  to  have  estabhshed  beyond 
^1  controversy,  that  certain  substances  introtiuced 
fint<i  the  stomach t  a*  rhubarb^  or  prusfiiate  of 
potaih,  may  pass  into  the  bladder  without  taking 
the  course  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  consequently 
by  some  other  channel ;  a  channel,  indeed,  of 
which  wo  know  nothing.*  Thia  is  a  subject 
well  worth  studying  :  for  if  two  organs,  so  re- 
motely situated  aa  we  stomBch  and  the  bladder, 
be  thns  capable  of  maintaining  a  peculiar  inter- 
course, 60  other  organs  may  pisfiess  a  like 
[  jlltercommunion ;  and,  by  such  means,  lay  a 
fbundation  for  those  numerous  sympathies  be- 
tween distant  parts  which  so  ofien  «triko  and 
astonish  ns.  M.  Magendie'a  hypothesis,  that 
vems  are  absorbents^  mny  eiplam  the  facts  in 
Sir  ^v*^rard  Home's  ex]]enments,  but  has  no 
bearing  upon  that  of  Dr.  Wollaalon  and  Dr, 
Marcet. 
The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood 
M  given  a  great  imporLance  to  the  nocTRiNa 
■©r  PULSATION  ;  for  by  the  strength  or  weakness, 
the  slowness  or  frequency,  the  hardness  or  soil- 
ness, the  freedom  or  oppression^  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  the  beat  of  the  artery  against 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  are  now  aLle  to 
determine  many  momentous  facts,  relative,  not 
ll^rely  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  gen- 
ind  ^stem ;  and,  in  many  caaea,  to  prognostic 
cate  upon  grounds  which  were  altogether  un- 
known to  the  earlier  cnllivators  of  medicine, 

alQue  Vitft  Venamra:  fc  Mediconim  ordine  Hei- 
delburgensj  prsemio  pro]>osito  omata.— Auctore 
Henrico  Marx,8vo.,  Carlsrhue,  1S22, 

*  In  some  particulars  of  a  remarkable  and  per- 
hlpt  quite  unique  case  of  t^niw,  voided  from  the 
niflltOi  urinarius,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Law,  of  Pen- 
fllll,  who  attended  the  p&tieut.  that  the  lurpentuie 
which  she  took  by  the  mouih  found  its  way  into 
the  htsdd^r  in  twenty  seconds.  The  letter  men- 
tionmg^  this  curious  fact,  was  shown  t^  the  editor 
by  hit  fiiend,Mr.  Docker,  late  of  Canterbury. — En, 


And  of  this  account  it  is,  thst  the  Greek  phyc> 
cians  took  but  httle  notice  of  the  pulae^  ithkl 
even  in  the  days  of  Cekaa*  wia  regasd^d  at 
res  falliirUmna.  * 

The  pulse  is  inJ!uenced  indirectly  by  itie  gen- 
era] stale  of  the  body,  but  directly  bj  Utsi  ef 
tbe  heart,  or  of  the  arteries,  or  of  both»  or  of  tb 
quantity  of  blood  which  the  teasels  have  to  am^ 
tain. 

In  an  adult  male  of  gtiod  health*  and  IkOt 
corpulenti  the  common  staodard  of   the  pi 
may  be  fixed  at  seventy  etrokea  m  a  mmnU 
but  It  varies  in  different  individuals  from  mi] 
to  eighty*  being  greatly  affected  by  the 
ament,  and  partly  by  the  habit  of  hfe-     In  dii 
man  of  a  high  sanguine  character  it  r^jcly  aial 
below  eighty,  and  is  often  at  ninety  ^  and  mtJ 
melanehoUc,  it  seldom  rises  above  atxtr»  ai 
soraeUmes  sinks  to  forty.     In  some  idtoiy&ci*-^ 
sies   the  discrepance  is  so   considerable,  a^ 
complicated  with  other  changes  than  ihoie  d 
frequency  and  tardmess,  that  there  is  no  r«dtt' 
cing  them  to  any  rule.     Sir  John  Floyer,  who 
has  numerous  bright  openings  in  the  nudst  of  a 
generally  obscure  horizon^  set  down  thi  muai^ 
ard  number  of  pulses  in  health  at  seventy^^ 
and  affirms  that  they  cease  altogether  at  £ratjr, 
and  are  fallowed  by  a  loss  of  all  sense  and  me- 
iian— {The  FAy«irum'*  Ptdse-Wauk,  dtc,  t 
vols.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  17070 

Lizarri  tells  as,  however,  of  a  peraon  wl 
pulse  was  not  more  than  ten  beats  in  a  mix 
—{Rmcdia  d*  Opuscuh  ScUntijid^  p,  266  >  Di 
Heberden  »ay«,  he  once  saw  a  pen>ion  wb 
pulse,  as  he  was  told,  did  not  number  in 
beginning  of  hia  illness  above  twelve  or  aiiti 
in  a  minute;  though  he  suspects,  in  this  i 
all  other  instances,  where  it  is  below  forty,  thiti 
the  artery  beats  oftener  than  it  can  be  felt  ^ 
cause  such  low  pulses  are  ueuaUy  unequal 
their  strength,  and  some  of  the  heats  are 
faint  as  but  jost  to  be  perceived, ;  so  ihat  of' 
probably  still  fainter,  are  too  weak  tn  mat 
sensible  impression  on  the  6nger^  He  had  al* 
tended  two  patients,  wliOf  in  the  hest  health*  hd 
always  Very  unequal  pulses,  as  well  in  iW^. 
strength  aa  in  the  spacea  between  them,  ' 
which  constantly  became  re§;ular  as  the 
grew  i%  and  gave  a  never  failing  aigu  oi 
ery  in  their  once  more  relarDtn^  10  a  etal 
regularity.— ^Affd.  TVawj.,  vol  li.,  arU  ii,^ 
In  women  tbe  pulse  is,  gcnerallv  ipeaktn^, 
eight  strokea  m  a  minute  quicker  than  to 
and  hence,  many  women,  of  firm  health  and  a 
lively  disposition,  bare  a  atandard  pulse  of 
cighty*five. 

In  a  weakly  frame,  the  pulse  Is  uauatly  vi^; 
for  debility  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
irrii ability,  and  the  heart  partakes  of  the  gen 
eral  infirmity.  In  this  case,  alio,  from 
fceblenesa  with  which  the  heart  contracts, 
ventricle  is  but  imperfectly  emptied,  and  ci 
sequcntly  sooner  tilled  amin,  and  tooner  sUrn^ 
lated  to  contraction.  Hence,  in  iiifanry,  th( 
pulse  is  pccidiarly  quick,  and  ^du^lf  ' 
slower  as  the  child  increases  m  str 


Hebertieni  who  paid  particular  atter^i.w,,  ... 
subject,  estimate!  the  pulse  on  the  day  of 
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thf  and  wKile  &ileepf  from  s  hundred  «nd 
Tt]r  io  i  hundred  &nd  fortj  ;  tnd  fixes  jL  At  lit- 
lefi  than  ths  amme  ratSi  or  that  i>r  a  hundred 
bd  twentjf  alTokM,  for  the  firii  month.  Du- 
j  the  firat  yssrhe  calculate*  it  at  from  *.  hun- 
ed  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  eight;  du- 
D^  the  aeeond,  «t  from  a  hundred  to  nini^tj  ■ 
Innng  the  third,  from  a  hutidred  ftnd  eight  to 
Hfighly,  at  which  it  continues  for  ihc  three  ensu- 
ing ytati,  la  the  Berenth  fear  it  ia  frequently 
reduced  to  scventy^wo  ;  ftnd  in  the  twelfth,  to 
seventy.^ — (Med.  Trant.,  vol  11*  art.  ii.,p.  39.) 
In  advanced  age^  the  pube  ainks  often  conflid- 
erabiy  belnw  aiity  atrokei  in  a  minute.  "  I 
knew  one,**  aaya  Df,  Heberden,  "  whose  chitf 
distent  per  was  the  age  of  fourscore^  in  whom, 
for  the  last  two  years  of  hia  life,  I  only  once 
e^tinted  so  niany  aa  forty-two  pulsations  i  but 
they  were  seldom  above  thirty,  and  sumelimes 
not  more  than  twenty-aix.  And  though  he 
aeemed  heavy  and  torpid^  ypt  he  could  go  out 
in  &  carhage,  and  walk  about  his  garden,  receive 
^^■BDnpHny,,  and  eat  with  a  tolerable  appetite." 
^^^P^MTe  St  Ihia  momt^nt  under  my  care  a  e&$e 
^f*  itill  greater  anomaly,  in  which  the  pulse  ia 
nsvflfr  more  than  thirty,  and  more  commonly, 
tmitt  &fter  walking,  not  more  then  twenty-seren 
stTokes  in  a  mmtite.  Blr.  Aleiander,  the  pa- 
Uent  I  refer  to,  is  atxty-fi  ve  years  of  age.  About 
six  year»  ago,  from  the  buratingof  a  pipo  for  the 
conveyance  of  coaUgas,  be  fell  down  m  a  ht  of 
urphyzji  from  which  he  reTiTed  with  great  difh- 
eoJty  The  reducing  plan  waa  carried  too  far, 
mud,  though  he^  has  recovered  from  the  aeci- 
dernt,  and  his  head  is  uniformly  clear,  he  is  dys- 
peptic, md  subject  to  pfllpitatiofia  of  the  heart, 
tin  Septemheft  1328,  a  gentleman,  named  Paine, 
wu  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  whose  pube  was 
sometimes  as  low  as  ihirtyTand  hotrdly  ever  above 
forty  :  he  sudbred  a  good  deal  from  aathma.] 

The  puUfi  mftv  be  counted  with  great  accuracy 
up  to  a  hundred  and  forty  or  a  hundred  and  ^y 
in  a  tstntite  ;  and  if  the  stroke  be  equal,  and  the 
-wmAl  J  lender,  so  that  we  can  take  in  more  than 
balf  the  artery  by  the  nresaure  of  two  fi.ngera, 
we  can  reach  a  hundrect  and  eighty  ;  Professor 
Fiank  cire*  nn  instance  of  two  hundred  {De 
Cmr.  Horn,  Murb.  EpiL,  torn,  ii.,  p-  175,  Svo., 
Manheim,  1792),  in  a  caae  of  complicated  ear- 
ditia  ;  but,  beyond  tlvis^  there  is  m-eat  confusion 
and  noeertainty ;  and  it  is  dirticidt,  therefore,  to 
underttand  by  what  nice  mode  of  measurement 
Dr-  Wendt  could  diatiuffuish,  as  he  telli  us  he 
ba*  done,  a  pulse  of  two  hundred  and  forty-tliree 
•tfCdceA  m  a  minute. — {Dt  Muiatmne  quddam 
Pli/#ilf  i«#igTi»,  Eriang..  n7S ;  V.  Bald,  SyU.  v.) 
Sir  Johfi  Floyer  (Op  cit.)  sets  down  a  hundred 
and  forty  as  the  amount  of  '*  as  many  pulses  as 
cin  be  counted.*' 

llie  pulac  is  quickened  by  very  flight  eiecite- 
mentis  both  e Eternal  and  intemaL  The  alimu- 
lufl  of  the  air,  of  the  li|hi,  and  of  sotrnda,  la  auf- 
ficlent  to  mike  that  of  an  infant  awake  fifteen 
or  twenty  strokes  more  frequent  than  when  it  is 
asl  *«p,  and  beyond  their  control.  The  puke  of 
^  i4ult  It  usually  quickened  eight  or  ten  atrokea 
'  i4  digestion  of  a  meal ;  and  running,  or 
en  utd  rapturous  emotion  of  the  mind, 


will  double  the  ordinary  acole.  The  depressing 
passions,  on  the  contrary^  check  it,  and  haye 
sometimes  put  a  total  stop  to  the  he artV  motion, 
with  a  deadly  shock,  and  killed  the  patient  in  a 
moment.  There  are  many  drugs  tnat  have  a 
like  tendency,  of  which  all  the  simple  narcotic 
poisons  afford  examplei.  The  digitalis  itnd 
hyoscyamus  are  expreuily  used  on  account  of 
this  property  :  the  prusaic  acid,  and  the  plants 
that  contain  it,  as  bitter  almonds  and  the  leares 
of  thij  pruftur  Uurocerasm^  when  |iven  in  free 
doses,  destroy  the  inritabilitj,  and  extmguish 
tho  pulse  instantly  ;  and  this  so  effectually  that 
the  heart,  when  immediately  examined,  haa 
been  insensible,  not  only  to  puncture,  but  to 
concentrated  acids. 

As  the  excitement  of  the  stomach  during  the 
natural  proceta  of  digestion  it  capnble  of  accele- 
rating the  pube  eight  or  ten  strokes  in  a  minute, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceivings  th.'vt  it 
may  be  aid  I  more  accelerated  by  a  morbid  ei- 
citement  of  any  other  large  organ,  and  particu* 
larly  where  the  primary  seat  of  ci[citement  is  in 
the  sanguiferous  system  itself.  And  as,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  frequency  of  the  beat  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  excitement,  the 
puUe  becomes  a  fort  of  noaometer,  or  measurer 
of  the  violence  and  danger  of  the  disease  :  and 
it  meastiies  it  e<|ualty,  whether  the  return  of 
the  beat  be  below  the  atandi^rd  of  health  or 
above  it. 

How  far,  in  either  case,  the  pube  may  raty 
from  its  nntural  number  without  great  danger^ 
depends  upon  a  multitude  of  coHateral  circiunp 
atancea^  ai  the  age  of  the  patient^  hia  idioiVn- 
crasy,  the  peculiar  disease  he  is  labouring  unaer^ 
and  the  strength  or  weakne&a  of  the  system. 
And  hence,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
pulse,  we  should  also  attend  to  its  decree  of 
fulness,  softness,  ftrinnefts,  freedom,  and  regu- 
larity ;  a  critical  knowledge  of  which  cnn  only  be 
teamed  by  experience  and  a  nice  discriminaiiooH 

It  has  been  highly  injurious,  however,  to  the 
atudy  of  medicine,  that  this  subject  has  been 
often  too  Anely  elabonited,  and  the  variations 
of  the  puUfi  been  ramified  into  so  many  divii- 
ions  and  BUbdiviiions,  and  nice  unnece^saary 
distinctions,  oa  to  puzzle  the  young  and  be  of 
no  use  to  the  old.  And  hence,  some  of  the 
best  patholo^sta  of  modern  times  have  been 
too  much  disposed  to  shake  off  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  encumbrance,  and  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  pulse  except  in  regard  to  it«  fre- 
quency. Among  this  number  was  Dr.  Heber- 
den  : — »'*  Such  minute  distinctions  of  tho  set- 
eral  pulies/'  says  he  (Med.  Trtfns.^  vol.  li,,  p. 
£Q),  ''  exist  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  the 
makers,  or^  at  leasts  have  little  place  in  the 
knowledge  and  cure  of  diseases.  Time^  in- 
deed, has  so  fully  set  them  aside,  that  most  of 
these  names  of  pulses  are  now  as  unheard  of  in 
practice  as  if  they  had  never  been  given."  And 
m  forming,  therefore,  his  prognostic  of  adiaeaae, 
while  he  appeals  to  Uie  pube  merely  in  respect 
to  its  number^  he  draws  his  other  groundis  of 
decision  from  tbe  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the 


violence  of  ila  aneciftc  signa. 
But  ihia  la  to  'ijfiit  the  lubji 
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b0indftry  ;  md  to  *idud&  ourwlvea  ftom  what, 
ifi  many  ir>ilftBeefi,  are  cleat  and  eren  leading 
^lagnftiitics.  There  are  somepTOClitionerst  and 
of  very  high  merit  loo^  whoae  fingers  are  no 
more  capable  of  catching  tfad  finer  distinctions 
of  the  pulBe,  than  the  ears  of  other  persons  are 
Iho  nicetiea  of  mniical  sounda.  I  sURpect  this 
wa»  the  ssaee  with  Dr.  Heberden,  as  it  was  also 
with  the  late  Dr.  Hnnler ;  of  whom  Mr.  John 
Hunter  observes,  thai,  **thongii  be  waa  ex- 
tiemelj  accurate  m  most  thin^»  he  could 
never  feel  that  nice  distinction  in  the  pulee 
that  many  others  did,  and  wa$  ready  to  sus- 
pect more  nicety  of  diacrtminatioo  than  ca^n 
really  be  fotind.  Frequency  of  pulsaiioti  in  a 
given  time  is  measurable  by  instrumenta ; 
•martneaa  or  quickness  in  the  strokcj  with  a 
pAUse,  is  [nea£urable  by  the  touch,  but  the 
nicer  peeuyarities  in  the  pijke  are  only  sensa* 
tjona  m  the  mind.  I  think,''  continue  a  thi»  dia- 
tiQguished  physiologist,  ♦*  I  have  been  certain 
of  the  pnlse  having  a  disa^eeable  jar  in  it 
when  others  did  not  perceive  it,  when  they 
were  only  sensible  of  its  frequency  and 
atreufftfa  :  and  it  is^  perhaps,  this  Jar  that  ie  the 
specific  distinction  between  constitutional  di&> 
ease  or  imtation  and  health.  Freqticncy  of 
pulsation  may  often  arise  from  eUmubs,  but  the 
stroke  will  tnen  be  soft ;  yet  softness  Is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  mark  of  health  ;  Jt  is  often 
a  aign  of  dissolution  ;  but  then  there  must  he 
Other  attending  ayraptoms." — {On  Bio^dt  part 
ii.,  ch.  iii ,  p.  318  ) 

Dr  Fordyce'a  table  of  the  puis*  is,  perhaps, 
tmneceasarily  complicated  ;  bnt  the  atrongth  or 
weakness,  fnlness  or  smallness,  hardness  or 
aoflnefis,  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulae, 
are  indications  nearly  as  clear  as  jis  frequency 
or  slowness,  and,  in  many  cases,  qtiil©  aa  diag- 
nostic of  the  ge  neral  nature  of  ihe  disease.  Fre* 
fjuency  and  sTowncss  of  the  pulse,  taken  by  them- 
selves, indicate  httle  more  than  the  degree  of 
jfriubility  of  the  heart,  or  the  force  of  the  stimu- 
lua  that  ia  operating  upon  it.  The  strength  and 
remilarity,  or  weakness  and  irre^larity  of  the 
pulse,  are  as  palpable  to  the  finger  as  the  pre- 
ceding sign,  and  show,  in  characters  nearly  as 
decisive,  the  degree  of  vigour  or  debility  of  the 
heart ;  and,  hereby,  except  where  this  organ  is 
labouring  under  some  local  affection^  the  vigour 
or  debility  of  the  system,  which  a  mere  varia- 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
Will  not  tell  us,  A  fuil  and  a  small  pulse  may 
be  distinguished  with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
any  other  proi>erty  it  possesses ;  this  Mr*  John 
Hunter  ascribes  to  the  state  of  the  arteries  ; 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  gives  us  rather  a  meas- 
ure of  ihe  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through 
the  system,  than  of  the  muscular  strength  of 
the  arteries,  or  of  the  heart  itself;  which  U 
often  a  very  important  indication,  and  espe- 
ctally  when  combmcd  with  the  preceding  aigna ; 
as  it  will  then  be  our  best  guide  in  caaea  ^ore 
we  have  determined  upon  emptying  the  vessels 
at  far  as  we  can  do  it  without  danger.  Hard- 
ness and  softness  of  the  pulse,  loi^ther  wilh 
that  vibratory  thritl  which  hai?t  hfen  called  wifi- 
nesi,  are  not  quite  so  easily  learned  as  its  fut- 


nets   and    smallness,    bat   a   nicn    fin^r  will 
readily  disc  run  in  ale   them,    and    i 
point  out  the  difference  to  every  o 

characters  Dr.  Fordycc  makiea  drp4...^^..,, 

I  think,  with  great  reason,  oa  the  iitote-  oi  iht- 
art<?riea,  rather  than  on  that  af  ^e  heirt,  oro«^ 
the  quantity  of  the  cir^ulatiiig  fluid ;  and  \ 
John  Hunter  concurs  in  the  ssjne  view* 
measure  the  degree  of  vascular  lone,  or  [ 
of   resistance  \    and    when    the    same  rfs< 
whether  at>ove  or  below  the  nainral  sun 
takes  place  in  the  capillary  arteriesi  it  prodocei 
that  change  in  the  pulse  which  he  diatiti 
by  the  names  of  obstruction  and   free' 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distrifnL 
several  of  the  preceding  qualities ;  no 
great  importancei,  aa   we   have  in  an 
other  symptoms  that  more  strikijcigly  i 
the  same  factf 

Thus  far,  perhaps,  the  doctrine  of  [ 
may  be  studied  Co  advaniage  :  but  when,  tfiytBl 
this,  we  come  to  a  distinction  between  th(>  fne 
and  dilated  putse,  as  proposed  also  by  Dt.  For- 
dyce  ;  the  quick  and  the  frequent »  as  proposed 
by  Stahl  (Be  Diffi^mttd  Pidfiks  eeleri§  U  Jft 
quen£ui) ;  and  the  dicrotic,  cotumising,  and  M- 
ciduous,  proposed  by  Solano.t  as  mere  cubfia- 
rieties  of  the  rebounding,  or  redoubling,  ilialf 
a  variety  of  the  irre^lar  pulse,  we  perpei  pa- 
thology with  a  labyrinth  in  which  the  siudantis 
lostj  and  the  maater  wanders  to  no  puiposa* 


*  If  a  Dulae  be  excaeding  AarJ,  and  m  the  stm* 

time  small,  then  it  has  been  called  u  wiri}  [m^ir , 

if  a  pulse  be  both  htud  and  larg*^  ^tis^ 

also;  if  a  pulse  be  tinnU  and  mft  to^. 

must  be  cofisidertHi  as  uvoA.— See  Elii. 

tures,  delivered  at  the  London  Uftrversity,  pubui 

Med.  Gax.  for  lB3l-^a,  p.  HI.  " 

t  The  following  usefiil  and  practical 
tions  of  the  puke  are  from  ttve  pen  of  Dr.  Mm 
"  That  f^ulse  i»said  to  be/r«fU£nr,  in  which tj" 
a  great  number  of  attractions  anid  d(]atailvd~^ 
artery  in  a  griven  time  ;  aiul  m/r«^iaa  wii 
are  but  lew.    The  pulse  im  *jmck,  when  e, 
traction  and  dilatation  c<;ciip]e9  but  a  aha 
whether  there  are  man 7^  or  few  in  a  mind 
it  is  sWt  when  the  individual  contraettcuts  1 
laliont  occupy  a  comparatively  long  tiin«»  1 
they  are  numeroua  or  few  in  a  mi  nute     Tl    ^ 
is  *tTon^^  when  every  dilatation  oJ  the  arteiy  flfi 
great  re«iistance  to  pressure ;  and  utak^  vtlmn  1 
gives  but  Uttle  resisUnce.  The  nulae  la  ctinsi<S«*T 
as^f,  when  a  large  quantity  of  nlood  passes  alo 
at  every  dilatation  of  the  artery  ;  attif  U  u  *i«l_  . 
when  the  quantity  that  passes  at  each  dilatatien 
is  considerable.   'The  pnlse  is  hgrd^  when  thr 
artery  may  be  felt  like  a  wire  or  tense  cord,  1 
in  iU  contraction  and  dilatation ;  and  it  is  1 
when  it  isfeJt  only  in  its  dilatation,  and  easily  1 
comes  imperceptible  on  presanre.    A  tegfdar  pulj 
IS  equal   and   ^mifonn  in  frequency,  quicknu^i 
strength,  fiilneas^  and  hardness ;  nmler  thAj    ' 
fTTfg^riiy  may  be  included  all  thow?  varii 
pulse  which  do  not  fall  unequivocally  und« 
nne  of  the  preceding  heads,"— See  Eai 
Fevers  and  other  medical  subjects  bf  Kia 
TuUy,  Middletown,  1^03,    See  also  Thai 
pies  of  Medicine,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Jarkson,! 
Philadelphia,  1832,  p.  4m— D 

t  NovM  Oti&ervaiiones  circa  Crisium 
liotjes  et  PuMs.    Wtitach^  Medtcini}  ex  pub 
Vjnd.,  1770:  Vienn.,  1773. 
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a|iiiToe«  9il  multormii  4e  pulsib^ia  ctitkia  doc- 
itfEn.** — ^Dt  Cm-^nd.  Horn.  M^rku  Epit.t  torn. 
i^p.  30.) 

De  Bonleu  Acquired  greAt  i^pulatioii  in  tb£ 
middle  of  Ihe  Ijitt  century*  far  appiTing  the 
doetrine  of  ptthatjon  «i^  an  imkz  lo  ihediiease« 
of  evety  distinct  organ  af  the   body  ;  whence 

tnfil  only  adopted  most  of  the  ffubditiAiona 
SotftnOi  but  a^dded  oih^ra,  and  »ubdiTtded 
ttt  itill  furthe^re  He  aUrted  it  ft«  a  new  hy- 
potheaia^  wbjcli  he  endeftTOnred  to  support  by 
hicU  aiul  argiimenta,  that  eTcry  ieparate  organ 
paiaessec  a  principle  of  life  in  aome  nmoanre 
ptaliar  to  imlft  and  iiul^i9iideiii  of  the  re«( 
irf  1I10  fmnifl ;  that  each  la  endowed  with  a 
pao^r  fnoctionT  and  susceptible  of  proper  b«d< 
■aiion»  and  movements  ;  and  that,  by  the  «gTee- 
meDt  and  co-opei-aiion  of  all  the»e  diaiinctiTe 
powerSr  the  life  and  health  of  the  enbie  ayat^m 
«N  Imill  up  and  mamtam^d.  Tbeav  principles 
«PB  dr««loped  and  defended  in  hit  thesia,  **^  De 
SeasO  p«tiefice  considerato/'  ptibliahed  at  Mont- 
pelier  in  1742-  Though  arrogating  the  merit 
of  origin  »Ulyt  ihey  are,  however,  Uttio  laore 
ttiSD  a  neviVaL  of  the  ancient  doctiine  of  har- 
matxf  indented  by  AmlCixeDUB^  and  at  one  time 
-wmrf  popular  in  Greece,  as  we  learn  fioun  Ln- 
tretitts : — 

**  —  MulCa  quidem  aapientum  tuiha  pntamnt 
Sensuin  animi  cerlA  non  eave  in  parte  locatum ; 
Ver^m  habit  umqiiemd  am  vitaJem  corpodaeaafl, 
'arnoMU^c'  Graiei  quam  dicunt"* 

M.  de  Bordeu,  in  adapting  this  hypothesis,  lap- 
poced,  tfnrther,  that  an  affection  of  any  partioilar 
OIBUI  will  occasion  a  peculiar  variation  in  the 
pSb*  from  ita  natural  state  ;  and,  by  a  careful 
stientton  to  these  changea,  he  conceived  himself 
Cft^la  of  ascertaining  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  the  chuiirie!  through  which  nature  was  aim- 
tng  at  a  crisis^  He  describes,  in  coajeqnence,  an 
overwhelming  multiplieily  of  vrganH  jml»et ;  but 
hia  general  division  is  into  aupcrior  and  inferior 
pntaea  ;  and  Ihit  he  founds  on  an  observaiion  that 
the  actions  or  the  parts  seated  above  the  dia- 
phragm, and  of  those  telow»  eacUe  very  diifetent 
impressions  on  the  clrcnlatory  ayatem.  The*e 
fiflws  are  chiefly  given  in  the  moat  famous  of  all 
hia  public  ationa,  entitled  '*  RcchpTchf^t  sm  le 
Pouk,  par  rapport  aux  Crises ''^Piiri^i  175fi, 
Svo.  Tnis  hypothesis  became  extremely  popular 
in  Frarice  and  Germanyt  and  eitcited  acomsidera- 
ble  degree  of  attention  at  Edinburgh,  It  ii  now, 
however,  little  heard  of,  and  is  by  no  means 
eviving, 

ect,  a  voluminous  and  complicatt?d  elaa- 
I  of  puUes  is  rather  a  pro^f  of  an  active 
liocY  than  of  a  sound  jodgcneni ;  and  thotu;|i 
Di.  Hoberden  and  Dr  Hunter  may  have  thougliS 
^  "shtly  of  this  branch  of  patho^omy,  it  »a 
■  to  adopt  their  simplicity  than  the  puerde 
*  t  of  many  more  elaborate  ptilae-inaJtera, 
'ae«e  bave  a  more  operoee  system  of 
t  thftn  any  tltal  have  appearea  in  Eu- 


I  Rcr.  Nat.,  lib.  iii. 

nination  of  thi^-  ^"  •" 

btancti  to  others  tir 
l^inalalann  of  Lu  >.  1  ^ 


,  m    See  the  au  thorns 


lope  :  bnt  tmthing  can  be  more  whimsical  than 
theiv  divisions,  thongb  Floyer  fell  in  lovn  with 
them,  and  thonght  them  models  of  wisdom  and 
accuracy.  Avrcenna  treated  of  llie  pulse  mu- 
sically ;  and  Hoflennfler,  pursuing  his  prmci* 
pies,  drew  up^  in  1641,  a  musical  icale  of  the 
pulse,  dividing  it  into  musical  lime,  and  mark- 
ing the  different  beats  by  semibreves,  minums, 
and  crotcheU;  aemit^naver*,  vad  demiBemiqua- 
vers  ;  thus  reducing  his  patient  to  a  harpsiehordi  ' 
and  his  profesBion  to  a  chapter  on  thorough-ba»e. 

Ur  [Blood,  when  drtt  drawn  from  3ie  tea- 
sels, is  an  adhesive  Anid,  of  a  homogeneona 
consistence,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about 
L050,  of  a  red  colour  in  man  and  the  higher 
anitnala,  and  of  the  temperature  of  about  98^ 
in  the  human  Rubject.  Soonafler  its  dtschargt 
from  the  vessels,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remsm  at 
test,*  it  begins  to  coagulate,  and,  as  the  ptorest 
advances,  it  separates  into  two  distinct  psrtfl, 
namely,  a  red  mass  Boating  in  a  yellowis^h  fluid. 
Th®  red  part  is  called  Ihe  clot,  or  crasaampn- 
turn,  and  the  fluid  part  the  sen^m.  The  aver- 
age time,  requisite  for  the  coagulation  of  venous 
blood,  is  >»aid  to  be  ««ven  miuntes ;  and  the 
ciassamcntuni  has  b^(*n  eetimaied  to  amount  to 
about  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  Sf^tum  — 
(Baatnek'i  Fhyaiohgy^  vol.  i,  p  434-)  In  the 
act  of  coagulation,  it  ts  generally  believed  that 
an  evolution  of  heat  takea  place,  though  the 
point  is  yet  a  conieatpd  one  ;  Dr.  J.  Davy's  m- 
veit^tiions  (Edin.  Mtd,  Joutn.,  No  95)  disa^ 
gre#ing  with  those  on  wliich  ihe  prci'cdmg  doc- 
trine ta  founded,  and  torrobonting  the  view 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hnnter. 

The  coagulum,  or  c!ot»  may  he  depiiv^  of  tt« 
Ted  colour  by  repeated  ablution  in  water ;  thna 
showing,  as  Dr  Bostock  observes,  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  only  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  substance  left  behind,  called  Gbriiii 
and  not  chymically  combined  with  it. 

Many  Cannes  of  sudden  death  have  the  cyrionf 
effect  of  impeding  the  coaguU lion  of  the  blood. 
This  is  eiemplifird  in  persons  rapidly  killed  by 
lightning  and  electricity  ;  a  blow  on  the  slom* 
ach,  or  injury  of  the  brain ;  by  the  bite  of  & 
rattlesnake,  and  other  venomous  animals;  bj 
acrid  vegetahle  poisona,  like  laurel-water ;  ei- 
cesaive  fatigue  ;  and  even  violent  agitation  of 
the  mind,  fn  the  aame  caaes,  Mr.  Hunter 
found  a  sin^lar  coincidence  between  the  want 
of  coagtdabiUty  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  and' 
the  loss  of  contractility  in  the  muacles  after 
death.  The  body  is  also  disposed  to  putrefy 
with  nnustjal  quickness.  Hence  there  appean 
some  analogy,  if  not  identity,  between  mmcu-  • 
lar  contraction,  and  the  co<^tati<m  of  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood  ;  an  opinion  atrengthened,  as  Br, 
Boatock  has  observad,  by  the  fact  that  the  chym- 
ical  composition  of  fibrin  is  simdar  to  that  of 
muscle.  From  ihe  relation  betwe^i  the  coiigu> 
lation  of  ihe  blocxt  and  the  contractility  of  mus 


1^^ 


♦  Eest^  however,  ia  not  rf^rnrirtlly  necessary  to 
the  coagvilation  of  the  bU>  hjs  fluid  b*^ 

shaken  in  a  vial  it  will  ite.     Prof* 

Phjisic  baa  ascertained  by  i^,.  ,  ^^-'^  Hood 

wiQ  ciioffukte  ftlao  without  the  Air- 

Setf  PrdT  Humerus  Abat4imy,^\ia;  -  — Xl 
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I  •«]«>,  Mr.  Master  appears  to  have  deduced  hit 
cclebraifid  bypotbeais  of  the  life  of  the  blood  ;  a 
dtKitriJie  which  einbTace»  ihe  principle  that  a 
fluid  i»  cnpable  of  ofganitation,  arid  may  be  en- 
dued With  funetjone  mther  identical  with,  or 
Tery  airoilar  to,  thosci  which  are  the  moat 
characteriatie  of  Lhe  living  animai  solid, ^ — (Bo^- 
t6ck,  vol  cit.,  p.  443.) 

At  the  temperature  of  160^,  the  aenim  itself 
coagoktes,  from  which  ft  fluid,  termed  %\ie  *e- 
Tpsilyt  may  yet  he  obtained  by  pressure.  The 
coagulated  part  i^  albumen ^  which  principle  ex- 
iitt  tko  ill  Ihe  aero»ity,  but  is  suapended  by 
the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

The  can(^ubtion  of  the  blood  is  a  eircum- 
■tance,  ttot  only  interesting  to  the  physiologists, 
but  a  aoarce  of  useful  information  to  tiie  medi- 
cal practitioner  \  for  certain  appearances  of  the 
blood,  after  its  coagulation,  are  a  general  indi- 
catjon  of  mdflmmaiioo,  or  other  diatnrbance  in 
the  <yatem.  Thus»  when  the  upper  sti^tum  of 
the  eoagulum  has  a  yellow  bii%  lookf  in  conAe* 
quenceof  the  red  globules  having  subsided  from 
it :  when  its  surface  is  more  or  \g&s  concave^ 
and  ihe  quantity  of  terum  in  the  basin  copioui^  ; 
the  blood  i»  »aid  to  tie  ftizy^  and  to  exhibit  the 
kuffycijaif  or  inJlammaitiTy  cruaL  Ab^  however,, 
tbe  oufiy  coat  frequently  occurs,  when  no  indam- 
maCton  nor  inflammatory  fever  eaiata,  the  stale 
of  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms  should  always 
be  duly  conntdered^  and  the  decision  for  the 
further  u»a  of  the  lancet  never  be  founded  merely 
on  the  look  of  the  blood,  without  reference  to 
other  circuinKtancei  tn  the  case.] 

To  speaJi minutely  of  the  corrsfiTUENT  fein- 
oiPLEs  OP  THE  BLOOO,  would  carr^  ua  too  far 
into  the  regions  of  animal  chymistry ;  and  I 
ahal!  hence  limit  myielf  to  a  very  brief  analysis 
of  those  that  are  flied  or  confioable,  having  al- 
ready paid  some  attention  to  the  gases  in  the 
physiological  proem  to  the  preceding  class. 

For  the  iirsl  judicioua  account  of  these  prin- 
cblea,  we  are  indebted  to  an  elaborate  memoir 
m  MM.  P^imentier  and  Deyeuj^  who  artan^d 
them  under  the  followmg  heads ; — LA  peciJiar 
aroma,  or  odour,  of  which  every  one  must  be 
sensible  who  has  been  present  at  a  slaughter* 
house,  on  cutting  up  the  fresh  bodies  of  oien. 
%  Fibno,  or  fibrous  matterj  frequently  also 
eaUed  co&gulable  lymph,  and  gluten.  3,  Gela^ 
tin-  4.  Albumen,  &.  Red  colouring  matter, 
e.  Iron.     7.  Sulphur.     8.   Soda.     9.  Wat«r, 

Still  minuter  and  more  exact  eiperimenia 
have  since  been  made  upon  particular  portions 
of  the  whole  of  the  blood,  espcciaHy  by  Dr. 
Marcet  {Tram,  Medico- Chirurg.  Soc^  vol.  ii., 
II.  370),  Dr.  Bostock  (Id.,  vol  i),  and  Berxe- 
liupi  (Id  ,  vol.  iu.)i  which  confirm  llie  greater  part 
of  the  preceduig  reaults,  but  have  detected  a 
few  errorst  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 

Neither  tli0  blood  of  man  nor  of  qu^^ruped^, 
to  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  contains  any 
^tlatin.  **  The  mistake,"  says  M.  Boraelms, 
**  anaea  from  the  gehtinoui  appearance  of  the 
albumen  :  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  a 
par ttcle  of  gelatin  in  bloody  and,  at  far  aa  my 
researehee  eitend,  I  have  found  gelatin  to  be 
ft  iubitanee  altogether  unknown  to  the  economy 


of  the  living  body,  and  to  be  produced  by  th* 
action  of  boiling  water  oa  eartit^g^?,  Ekin,  tnd 
cellular  membrane;  substancea  which  art  i^ 
tally  distinct  from  Sbrin  and  albumen,''  It  M- 
lows,  therefore,  that  wherever  gelatin  a  fmnrf 
m  the  animal  frame ^  it  is  producejJ  by  a  d«cwa- 
position  and  recombination  of  the  particle*  d 
the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  teeeraetiti^ 
BtJt,  instead  of  ihe  gelatin,  Dr,  Bostock  hai 
smce  discovered  in  the  serosity,  or  tl^ak  pait 
which  remains  when  the  lymph  or  serum  Im 
parted  with  its  albumen  by  heat^  a  distinct  mib- 
slance,  which  he  has  denominated,  from  in 
quahty,  uncoagulable  matter  {Elemenlmy  Sjf»^ 
Um  of  Fhyjtwiogyt  vol,  i.,  p.  476,  8vo.,  iwii\ 
and  which  Dr.  Marcet  has  called  m«co-*Jrtnct» 
ive  matter,  Berzelius  has  afErmeil  it  lo  ht 
impure  lactate  of  soda. 

The  sulphur,  detected  in  the  btood  by  Pit 
mentier  and  Deyenx,  does  not  etiai  m  a  hm 
state,  but  is  a  component  part  of  its  albumeiu 
aa  arc  also  ita  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which,  in 
consequence,  have  asatroQ^  aclaiv  *  '  ■> 
sidered  a&  constituent  principle*  a."^  .( 

k  by  means  of  its  coRstiluont  «ulp  .  c 

albumen  of  blood,  or  of  an  ^gg^  becomea  c«p»' 
ble  of  blackening  a  stiver  inatrument  employ rd 
to  stir  it. 

The  iron  traced  in  the  blood  is,  in  Uke  laai- 
ner,  a  constituent  principle  of  the  r.  '     -^    »--g^ 
matter,  and  eitsts  in  so  mt^mate  a 
that  it  caimot  be  detected  by  the  be^ 
pos^esj,  ti  11  the  composition  of  the  c  y- 

ter  ts  totally  dealroycd  by  heat,  or  .'t 

means. 

With  these  e^planatjonsr  we  are  mm  able  to 
proceed  to  a  clear  comprehenaion  of  tha  loiloff^ 
mg  brief  analysis  of  the  blood,  as  £OtT*etad.|f 
the  later  expernneuta  of  Berxelius,  BOppotf«l  llf 
those  I  have  just  adverted  to  of  Dr.  Marcel  tad 
Dr,  Bostock. 

Blood  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  one,  booDO* 
gene 0 us  and  liquid ;  and  one,  only  tui^eipcM 
m  the  liquor,  and  spontaneously  ieparating  fiow 
it  when  at  rest. 

The  homogeneous  and  liquid  part  coDsulaof 
much  albumen  and  a  little  ^hrin,  both  combitiied 
with  soda,  and  all  diftBolved  in  water.  It  abo 
contains  a  small  portion  of  a  few  other 
and  animal  substances.^ 


*  Dr  Stevenii  has  endeavoured  to  pro^e,  thai 
the  fibrin  parti v  owes  iu  fluid  itv  wilhin  the  bidy 
to  its  being  beld  in  solution  by  the  aahne  aubftaa* 
COS  contained  in  the  serum  ;  bnU  it  this  hy{iOCfa0> 
sis  were  true^  the  hbHn,  one  would  ejrpect,  oagM 
not  to  be  totally  insoluble  in  solutionB  of  neutiml 
salts.  It  *eems  to  be  nearly  contradict^^d,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Dr.  Stevens's  own  expofiments,  "  If, 
at  a  certiun  period  after  coagulation  ha«  c^^m 
me  need,  we  add  munatc  of  soda,  or  >      '  j 

tion,  to  the  coagulating  blootl,  the  f  ^'< 

the  fibrin  feels  the  stimulus  of  the  .-i  i* 

of  it  becomes  suddenly  solid  ;  and,  '  E 

have  seen  the  fibrin  of  inHammatorv  u 

bad  been  drawn  durmpf  th'*^""'  ^t*.-.^.^  ], 

ftrver,  contrjict,  on  the  j ; '  I 

most  as  much  rapiilitj/  ,  o 

apply  the  same  »tirnu!ti*  tu  the  tiUtv^  ui  ilw  iivmf 
body/'"Steirens  on  the  Blood,  p.  183, 
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The  fospended  part  consists  of  the  colouring 
matter.  It  differs  from  albumen  chiefly  in  its 
aenim.  Iron  enters  as  a  constituent  ingredient 
into  this  material,  in  the  proportion  specified  in 
the  foot-note.  It  seems  to  be  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple ;  but  cannot  be  separated  from  it  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  colouring  matter.  This 
separation  can  only  be  effected  by  combustion, 
or  by  the  concentrated  acids,  both  of  which 
affents  entirely  decompose  the  substance  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined.  The  iron  exists 
in  the  form  of  oxyde,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
rabphosphate  of  the  same.  But  the  colouring 
matter  cannot  be  artificially  produced  by  uniting 
albumen  with  red  subphosphate  of  iron.* 

Fibrin,  albumen,  and  colouring  matter,  have 
sometimes  been  considered  as  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  substance.  Each  of  these 
three  substances  yieldtf  when  decomposed,  but 
does  not  contain,  eaif.<y  phosphates  and  carbon- 
ate of  Ume  ;  for  the  entire  blood  holds  in  solu- 
tion no  earthy  phosphate,  except,  perhaps,  in 
too  small  a  quantity  to  be  detected. 

From  these  earths,  it  is  clear,  that  the  bones 
derive  their  earthy  supply ;  which,  however,  it 
b  also  clear  they  can  only  do,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  formation  of  ffelatin,  in  consequence  of  a 
decomposition  of  tne  blood  as  it  arrives  at  the 
secements  of  the  bones. 

Vailquelin  endeavoured  to  separate  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  blood  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  this  does  not  very  well  answer  the 
piupose.  A  method,  proposed  by  Bcrzelius,  is 
much  simpler,  as  well  as  more  effective. — {Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  v.,  p.  42.)  It  con- 
sists in  placing  the  clot  or  coagulum  of  blood 
upon  blotting  paper,  to  get  rid  of  the  serum  as 
completely  as  possible.  The  clot  is  then  to  be 
pat  mto  water,  in  which  the  colouring  matter 
dissolves,  while  the  fibrin  remains  unaffected ; 
when,  the  water  being  evaporated,  the  colouring 
matter  is  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  On  re- 
docing  this  matter  to  ashes,  about  1.200  of  iron 
can  always  be  separated. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  the 
iron  or  the  sulphur,  or  the  elementary  principles 
of  calcareous  earth,  obtain  an  existence,  or  the 
means  of  existence,  in  the  blood.  If  these 
materials  were  equally  diffused  throughout  the 
snr&ce  of  the  earth,  we  might  easily  conceive 
that  they  are  introduced  through  ^e  medium 
of  food.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  some  re- 
gions, like  New  South  Wales,  at  least,  on  this 
side  the  Blue  Mountains,  containing  no  lime- 
stone whatever,  and  others  no  iron  or  sulphur, 
while  all  these  are  capable  of  being  obtained 
apoarently  as  freely  from  the  blood  of  the  in- 
niLDitants  of  s'lch  regions,  as  from  that  of  those 
who  live  in  quarters  where  such  materials  enter 

*  According  to  M.  Lecanu,  blood  contains  per- 
osyde  of  iron  m  the  proportion  of  2.100  in  1000.000. 
Soe  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  zlviii.,  p.,  308.  The 
colouring  principle  is  termed  kttmat0niu,  100  parts 
of  which,  burnt  m  the  open  air,  leaves  1.25  of  ashes, 
eontaining  0.625,  of  oxyde  of  iron,  and  0.625  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia, and  sol^osphate  of  iron,  blended  together.— 
Benelius. 

Vol.  I.— X 


lai]^ly  into  the  natural  products  of  the  soil, — 
it  is  perhaps  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
they  are  generated  in  the  laboratory  of  the  ani- 
mal system  itself,  by  the  all-controlling  influence 
of  the  living  principle. 

What  may  be  the  aggregate  quantity  of  any 
of  these  minerals  in  the  mass  of  blood  belong- 
ing to  an  adult,  has  not  been  determined  wiUi 
accuracy.  The  amount  of  the  iron  has  been 
calculated  b^  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  upon 
grounds  furmshed  them  by  Menghini,  at  seventy 
scruples,  or  very  nearly  three  ounces,  estimating 
the  average  of  blood  in  the  vesseb  of  an  adult 
at  twenty-four  pounds,  which  is  most  probably 
something  short  of  the  mark. 

Whether  iron  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the 
animal  frame  than  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  is  in  some  de^ee  doubtful.  Vauquelin 
seems  to  have  traced  it  in-egff-shells  and  oyster- 
shells  ;  and  Mr.  Brande  thinks  he  has  done  the 
same  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  serum,  and  this  as 
largely  as  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
which,  after  all,  he  thinks  contains  only  a  very 
minute  quantity.*  But  these  experiments  are 
too  indefinite,  and  by  no  means  coincide  with 
those  of  Berzclius,  since  confirmed  by  other 
chymists.  If  the  experiments  of  Menghini  may 
be  relied  upon,  human  blood  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  than  that  of  quadrupeds; 
quadrupeds  have  more  than  fishes ;  and  fishes 
more  than  birds. 

But,  though  there  can  be  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  iron  as  a  constituent 
principle  in  the  blood,  we  are  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  part  it  is  intended  to  perform.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  colouring  material,  though,  as  I 
have  already  observed  in  the  physiological  proem 
to  the  preceding  class,  even  here  we  are  still 
very  much  in  tne  dark,  and  are  overwhelmed 
with  contending  hypotheses. f     It  is  probable 


*  Phil.  Trans.,  1812,  p.  112.  For  additional  infor- 
mation, see  Turner's  Elements  of  Chymistry,  and 
Lecanu's  Exp.  in  Ann.  de  Chim.  etde  Phs.,  vii.,  48. 

t  The  theory  of  Dr.  Stevens  is,  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  is  a  peculiar  animal  sub- 
stance, which  has  the  property  of  striking  a 
bright  red  die  with  salt ;  and,  as  salt  exists  in 
the  serum,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  red  colour 
of  arterial  blood.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Med. 
Gazette  for  1832-3,  p.  881,  some  valuable  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  the  causes  of  the  colour 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hoff- 
man. If  these  experiments  can  be  depended  upon 
they  prove,  1.  That  carbonic  acid  gM  will  black- 
en red  colouring  matter  of  blood,  suspended  in 
the  serum.  2.  That  atmospheric  air  and  oxygen 
will  restore  its  red  colour.  3.  That  carbonic  acid 
gas  does  exist  in  venous  blood.  4.  That  the  air- 
pump  is  not  competent  to  extract  the  whole  of  thf 
gases  with  which  the  blood  is  impregnated.  5. 
That  air  or  oxygen,  without  salt,  wul  not  red- 
den black  blood.  6.  That  salt,  without  air,  will. 
7.  That  blood,  without  salt,  is  black.  8.  That 
blood,  with  excess  of  salt,  and  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  is  also  black,  and  that  its  red 
colour  cannot  he  restored  by  air,  oxygen,  or  a  fur- 
ther addition  of  salt.  9.  That  pure  oxygen  gas 
will  heighten  the  red  colour  of  ncmatosine  sus- 
pended m  serum,  and  impregnated  with  atmo> 
spheric  air.  10.  Tiiat  nitrogen  gas  does  not  pos- 
sess a  positive  power  to  blacken  red  blood     11 
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tiiiLt  the  red  paiticles  of  the  blood  contnbute  lo 
the  ftrength  or  aniinala  to  whom  th^  Are 
nsiwraL  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  J.  HunteFi  and 
tlml  the  strength  of  such  animaji  ie  in  propor- 
tian»  or  nearly  so,  to  their  number.  Yet  Bncb 
pftrlides  are  never  found  in  the  blood  of  Bev- 
eml  claeaei  of  aniTnsls^  ^  ineectt  tnd  wortns ; 
mtd  in  ihoio  in  which  they  are  found*  they 
hive  often  tio  existence  in  the  commence- 
ment of  hfe ;  for  they  are  not  discoverable  in 
ihe  egg  of  the  chick,  when  the  hturt  first  be- 
gin! to  pulsate  i  nor  are  they^  m  any  animmls, 
puifaedintD  the  eitrcme  arteries,  where  wo  mnst 
iWpptise  the  serum  Teaches,  And  bene***  what- 
ever their  value,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
jnost  tmporlazit  part  of  the  blood,  or  as  chiefly 
conlributing  lo  the  growth  and  repair  of  the 
ly stem.— (On  Blood,  pp-  46,  48.) 

Viriotu  attempts  have  at  different  limes  been 
made  to  detenfuno  the  form  and  rneaaure  the 
tUameter  of  the  corptiscles  of  the  blood ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
wim  'ffeiy  ^real  success.  Delia  Torre,  by  apply- 
ing his  microscope,  detected  the  red  parUcleSj 
m  be  dioug^i,  to  be  flat  circles  or  rin|^,  with  & 
perforation  in  the  centre ;  and  Mr.  Hewson  as- 
cribed to  them  the  same  shape,  but  rcpteseatcd 
them  Ds  hollow  or  v«siculsrt  with  a  dot  of  red 
colouring  matter  in  the  centre  instead  of  a  per- 
fomtion ;  so  that,  if  his  deacrintion  could  nave 
been  sul»t&utiited^  they  Hudit  htc^r^lly  have  been 
regaidfld  aa  the  whoek  of  life  moving  on  iron 
azTei,  Mr.  Hewson's  hypothesis,  however,  ei- 
\mid<td  much  farther  ;  for,  by  a  vanety  of  plausi^ 
Vile  expcrlnienia,  he  persuaded  himsel/t  and  many 
others  also,  that  it  ts  the  office  of  the  thymus 
and  lymphatic  glands  to  secrete  and  dalK)rite 
tb«ae  vesicles,  which  are  then  carried  by  the 
[ymphatica  and  thoracic  duct  to  the  artcrieB,  and 
Irom  the  arteries  to  the  spleen,  which  fumislies 
them  with  their  coloured  ailes.  Some  of  these 
physidogical  and  nucroscopic  dhtjtmtmenUt 
kowcver,  have  been  long  overturned ;  wbrte  the 
l^noral  shape  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  gzarely 
shown  by  other  ejt(|uisite  analyses  to  be  globular : 
the  diameter  of  which^  as  tneasured  by  the  micro- 
scopical cicjjerimcnta  of  M.  Bauer,  is  1-20Q0  part 
of  an  inch ;  a  dunensjon,  however^  which  has 
since  been  reduced  by  Captain  Katei  to  t-5O0P 
part  of  an  inch.  *     M.  Bauer  has  also  aacertained^ 


Thftt  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gasies  do.  12. 
That  on  mace  rating  the  crassamentum  in  wnter 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  salt  is  extractad  from  &  stra* 
turn  of  the  coagnlum  equal  in  thickness  to  thai 
wtuch  may,  whue  moistened  with  serum,  be  red- 
demed  for  the  same  length  of  time  by  eiposurc  to 
th«  lur.  Mr.  Hofltnati  considcra  it  highly  prob^ 
able,  also,  from  the  results  of  his  jnTesUialions, 
that  free  oxygen  gaa  does  exist  in  arterial  blood. 
^riiesB  r^esults  tend,  in  the  main,  to  support  Dr. 
Stevens^  theory  of  reapiratJon;  although  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  some  Unks  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
necessary  to  establish  it,  are  wanting— Eo. 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1818,  pp.  n3,  1^7.  Ur.  Hodg- 
km,  who  has  cajre fully  ciaminetl  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood  with  a  microscope^  denies  that  tbey 
are  g lobular ;  and  his  daacriptioii  of  lh«m  is  di0er^ 
ant  from  that  given  of  them  by  other  experiment^ 
ara— See  Ca^oijifue  of  Anatomical  Museum  of 
Oiiy*s  HoipiEal,  OJia.  oji  sect.  li.— Eo. 


as  he  thinks,  thai  it  is  not  the  centre  of  tliit  i^lot^ 
ide  that  is  dotted,  but  it-  — '  ■  *i  -  -  ^wx^wA- 
ed  with  colouring  m^^  ^tcad  of 

being  annular  wShpIs  thoycf 

spbemlar  wheats  with  ivon  iirfoi.  It  is  mmt 
what  singular  that,  m  the  rrPolutiou  of  tcioiet 
M.  Bauer's  viewa  arc  now  sinkiii|p  hdow  (if 
horizon,  while  theme  of  Mr.  Hcwean  mti  ^etija 
ascending  into  notice  i  for  iht^  Uf  rr  i^^pmiwAte 
of  M.  Prevopst  Ksve  res  toad  to  die  red  cucpu^ 
cles  of  the  hlooti  their  flat  *-ijcle*  and  poisitt, 
and  divesteil  them  of  a  globular  form.  WH. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  heheve  the  colounnj;  imUci 
to  be  a  membrane,  by  which  thc»e  cor|ii4Ktr»  air 
surrounded.  They  pursued  a  dexterous  method 
of  drying  the  rod  particles  as  poan  as  scprati*!. 
and  found  that,  when  diveatedof  tins  rtj  ttmiif>r 
and  rendered  colourlcaa,  they  aj#^  ->*  *^  ■  ■  -^i^ 
Mit^   in   every   animal   they  eian  --^ 

1-7600  part  of  an  mch,*    but    t;  rx 

colouring  matter,  the  sixe  diflera  ii*  iliiiutut 
animals  ;  being  1-3100  of  an  inch  m  mAn,  tW 
dog,  rabbit,  pig,  |ni«nea-pig,  and  r  -j 

tbe  ass,  l^SOO  ;  the  cat  and  iJia;i  '-*. 

sheep,  horse^  mule,  and  cow,  l^Li^j  .  ami  am 
goat,  1-700.  "Vhrnt!  particles  harl^  a  p«eiiliar 
tendency  lo  form  thf^inselvos  into  lines,  as  ob» 
served  by  Sir  E.  Home  ;  tlie  hnr^t  rescmbltiiff  in 
every  respect  the  muscular  fibre  Ftbna  Uttr 
found  also  to  be  a  collertion  of  ctilourlssa  c«f^ 
puacles  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ^hovt" :  th«  samr 
corpuscles  may  be  alM)  traced  in  the  wiiil4  of  tl» 
egg.  Thoie  of  a  chick,  mx  days  %iim  mcxkt- 
tion,  they  found  larger  than  thocr  nf  d  K^ii  u 
also,  that  those,  which  iri  some  v  .\* 

are  circular,  afterward  become  ell k,;  i 

this  last  was  also  ohaarred  by  Hewaon  \  aihi  tht 
remarks  may  load  to  some  fact^  coEmecicdi  nitfc 
inHammatient  by  which  Ihey  maybe  im^liaafiiti 
VLS  th«^y  m^y  be  likewise^  by  the  t«iiS{MnlBBi«l 
hot  climates. 

According  to  a  later  sot  of  enperiinemt  W|l> 
Bauer«  the  fluid  of  the  blood  has  a  leni' 
run  into  globules  from  the   first  «iid 
stage  of  tt«  formation  *   while,   as  it  I , 
more  elahorated^  the  globules  usSTime  a 
and  apparently  a  firicicr  fomt.  till   tliey  at  I 
become  tinged  with  Uie  rcii  ^.ir  .- 
We  have  hence  three  distiiic t 
the  flrst  and  minutest  of  whit'i 
in  the  meaentenc  glands,  and   p< 
lacteals,  white  in  colour,  and  float i:.  .:, 

perfec  tly  colourless  fluid.     T^  a©c  ■  ■ 
die  orders  consist  of  glolmloa,  Tc.  .r, 

found  floating  tn  the  sprum,  a-^^  -^ 
rard  Home  has  called  lymph  . 

ceiires  to  be  the  matenal  chj'  : 

the  procesa  of  inflammation.     Tlis   liurd  isd 


*  Prof.  Wagner,  of  Eriangen,  has  repaaladly 
measured  the  gldbulcs  of  the  blood,  ana  always 

with  the  same  reautis.  He  thinks  Ihaf  '*  ^ ?fi 

sixe,  being  from  thtt  three  hundred:  .r 

hundredth  of  a  lino  in  rliameter^  antt  i  i^ 

tradictory  eBtimates  of  authors  dejMStid  iJarltj  iKi 
the  im|wrfef tinn  of  the  mit'r<imeter»  emplofsd* 
and  in  the  want  of  necurocy  in  the  ob«?rt«uaQiw— 
!9ee  North  American  ArchivoB  of  Med.  and  Sltff. 
Science.  No.  2,  p.  151.-*D. 
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laigest  order  is  that  of  the  red  ^obules,  the 
colourinff  matter  of  which  he  supposes  to  be 
derived  from  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
act  of  respiration.  But,  thoush  the  great  mass 
of  the  globules,  found  in  the  lacteal  glands,  are 
of  the  extreme  minuteness  just  described,  he 
•  obeerred  that  many  of  them  were  much  larscr ; 
that  about  eight  tenths  varied  from  the  smallest 
speck  to  the  size  of  the  lymph>globules ;  that 
about  one  tenth  were  of  the  size  of  red  globules 
deprived  of  the  colouring  matter;  and  about 
one  twentieth  of  the  size  of  the  red  globules 
with  the  colouring  matter  incasing  them.  And 
ho  is  hence  incbned  to  think,  that  the  lacteal 
giands  are  the  cradle,  in  which  the  whole  receive 
their  form  and  structure,  however  elaborated  by 
other  combinations  afterward. 

The  subject,  however,  even  upon  these  points, 
calls  for  much  further  attention  ;*  and  we  have 
also  still  mudh  to  learn,  not  merely  in  respect 
to  the  real  difference  between  human  blood  and 
that  of  quadrupeds,  but  the  real  difference  be- 
tween that  of  any  one  species  of  animal  and  any 
mher.  M.  Berzelius  observes,  that  "  the  great 
apreement  in  the  composition  of  human  and  ox 
bMod  is  remarkable,  and  explains  to  us  the  pos- 
ability  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  experi- 
ments in  transfusion."  But  we  have  a  clear 
proof,  that  the  blood  of  one  species  of  animals 
oiffers  so  much  from  that  of  another,  either  in 
Its  principles  or  their  modification,  that  no  bene- 
fit can  result  from  transfusion,  unless  from  like 
kinds  to  like  kinds.  Thus,  according  to  several 
interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Blundell,  a  dog, 
asphyxiated  by  hemorrhage,  may  easily  be  re- 
covered b^  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  another 
dog,  but  IS  little  or  not  at  all  relieved,  if  the 
blood  be  taken  from  man  {Trantac.  Medico- 
Chir.  Soe.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  86) ;  and  the  experiments 
of  MM.  Pre  vest  and  Dumas  precisely  coincide 
with  this  doctrine. 

[In  the  operation  of  transfusion,  which  seems 
to  have  been  invented,  or,  at  least,  perfected  by 
Lower  about  1660,  the  artery  of  one  animal  is 
connected  by  a  tube  with  the  vein  of  another 
inimal,  under  which  circumstances  the  first  is 
gnduallv  deprived  of  its  blood,  and  the  second 
rendered  plethoric.  If  an  opening  be  made  in 
the  veins  of  the  latter,  its  original  blood  will 
escape,  and  be  replaced  by  tluit  of  the  other 
animal.  At  the  time  when  these  experiments 
were  made,  diseases  were  supposed  to  depend 
upon  morbid  qualities  in  the  blood;  and  as 
•tiansfusion  held  out  the  prospect  of  changing 
this  fluid  at  pleasure,  it  was  bailed  as  a  most 
important  means  of  restoring  the  health,  and 
some  individuals  actually  submitted  to  have 
the  blood  of  lambs  or  calves  transmitted  into 
their  vessels,  for  the  jpurpose  of  being  cured  of 
eeitain  diseases,  or  of^  having  their  vigour  reno- 
▼aled. — {Bostock's  Physiology,  vol.  i.,  p.  348.) 
Tlie  first  experiments  performed  on  the  human 
•object  ended  fatally ;  and  in  France  the  con- 


*  These  accounts  of  M.  Bauer's  investigations 
were  found  amon^  Dr.  Good's  MSS.  subse- 
ooently  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  third  edition  of 
this  work,  with  the  place  for  their  intended  inser- 
tion mJlinvked  by  the  author  himaelfl— Em 


tinuance  of  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  law. 
Dr.  Blundell,  however,  has  established  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  of  the 
same  species  may  be  safely  transfused ;  but,  that 
if  the  bloo<l  of  a  different  kind  of  animal  be  em- 
ployed, great  disorder  of  the  functions  is  occsr 
sioned,  and  death  generally  ensues.  With  strict 
attention  to  this  principle,  the  experiment  has 
now  been  tried  upon  the  human  subject  in 
several  instances,  and  occasionally  with  decided 
success.]* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
blood  as,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important 
fluid  of  the  animal  machine :  from  it  all  the 
solids  are  derived  and  nourished,  and  all  the 
other  fluids  are  secreted ;  and  it  is  hence  the 
basis  or  common  pabulum  of  every  part  And, 
as  it  is  the  source  of  general  health,  so  it  is  alsc 
of  general  disease.  In  inflammation,  it  takes  a 
considerable  share,  and  evinces  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. The  miasms  of  fevers  and  exan- 
thema are  harmless  to  every  other  part  of  the 
system,  and  only  become  mischievous  when 
they  reach  the  blood  ;  and  emetic  tartar,  when 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein,  will  vomit  in 
one  or  two  minutes,  although  it  miffht  require, 
perhaps,  half  an  hour  if  thrown  into  uie  stomach, 
and,  m  fact,  does  not  vomit  till  it  has  reached 
the  circulation.  And  the  same  is  true  of  opium, 
jalap,  and  most  of  the  poisons,  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable.  If  imperfectly  elaborated,  or 
with  a  disproportion  of  some  of  its  constituent 
principles  to  the  rest,  the  whole  system  partakes 
of  the  evil,  and  a  diathesis  or  morbid  habit  is 
the  certain  consequence  ;  whence  tabes,  atrophy, 
scurvy,  and  various  species  of  gan^ne.  And 
if  it  become  once  impregnated  with  a  peculiar 
taint,  it  is  wonderful  to  remark  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  retains  it,  though  oAen  in  a  state  of 
dormancy  or  inactivity,  for  years  or  even  entire 
generations.  For,  as  every  germe  and  fibre  of 
every  other  part  is  formed  and  regenerated  frt)m 
the  blood,  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  system 
that  we  can  so  well  look  to  as  the  seat  of  such 
taints,  or  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disorders 
I  am  now  alluding  to ;  often  corporeal,  as  gout, 
struma,  phthisis;  sometimes  mental,  as  mad- 
ness ;  and  occasionally  both,  as  cretinism. 

[\Vhethcr  the  blood  be  primarily  affected  in 
certain  diseases,  or  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
tii^smission  of  what  have  been  considered  hered- 
itary disorders,  as  the  author  has  conjectured, 
are  (questions  very  difficult  to  solve ;  and  the 
doctrme,  if  carried  too  far,  would  be  at  variance 
with  some  well-established  facts,  and  approved 
theories,  which  ascribe  the  first  origin  of^  many 
complaints  rather  to  an  affection  of  the  blood- 
vessels, absorbents,  or  nerves,  than  to  a  change 
of  the  blood  itself  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that,  in  disease,  this  fluid  is  not  sub- 


*  It  is  proved,  by  recent  experiments,  that  for- 
eign substances  may  sometimes  be  introduced  into 
the  sanguineous  system  with  great  benefit.  There 
are  several  cases  recorded  in  different  American 
journals,  where  patients,  when  moribund  from 
cholen,  have  been  immediately  benefited,  fay 
injecting  into  the  veins  a  weak  solution  of  this 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.— See  note  on  p^ 
164.— D. 
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[i>bsfir?atiOBS  of  Df.  AmistitJnj^  fumiah  convin- 
cing evidence  ;»  nor  even  ihat  it  umy  not  he 
iiOQ^etimca  tho  primary  vehicle  of  disease  into 
the  ecwatitntion.  Passing  ovot  the  Tariations 
which  occur  hi  ita  quajitity»  velocity »  and  diBlri- 
bution,  subjects  on  which  tliia  able  physician  has 
Q^eted  many  judicious  and  p^tcLical  refiecliotis, 
let  Oi  attend  to  ^hat  his  experience  has  taught 
him  Ittipecting  the  altered  qualities  of  the  blood 
in  ciaet  of  disease.  It  differsi  he  says^  in  didcr- 
ent  personflf  and  i^ven  in  the  same  person  under 
difTereDt  ciicumfllancei.  In  genenLl,  plethora 
Ukm  place  either  in  atrong  mdividnal»  of  finn 
fibre,  ot  in  plumps  tax  penons.  In  both  ctsev, 
tihilie  la  a  superabundance  of  the  red  portioti  of 
Ibo  blood,  but  the  crassannentum  ia  much  firmer 
m  the  fonaer  subjecia  than  the  laiter.  On  the 
conlraiyi  when  loctl  plethora  afiecta  the  mucous 
teiiurea  of  pale^  thin  men,  tielaxed  by  seden- 
tary habits  and  a  spaie,  sbpdiet,  the  red  particles 
arc  often  dehcientt  and  tb(3  quantity  of  f^bhn  and 
albumen  Icsaened.  A  similar  effect  i*  well- 
known  to  result  frojn  copious  and  repeated  blood- 
bttiug,  the  blood  becoming  thinner  and  thmneT» 
■nd  too  Bkmpd.er  and  more  ^abby  than  natural. 
Indeed,  iaya  Dr.  Arnwtrong,  the  blood  is  brought 
into  »  Ilka  condition  bj  protracted  disorder^ 
oep«cuiUy  where  the  digestive  processes  are  dis- 
turbed, as  in  cases  of  cbbrosis,  in  some  of  which 
he  has  known  the  blood  flow  from  the  punctured 
vuirL  like  ao  much  thm  claret^  or  very  pale  red 
ink.  Nor  are  the  red  particles  alone  afiected  ; 
mr^  whea  lieh  blood  ihows  tho  buffy  coat  on 
f^oagulating,  it  is  firm,  opaque,  and  atiiatcd 
^ncraliy  on  the  suifaee ;  whereas,  in  poor  blood, 
it  is  loose  and  #ettU-opaquc,  like  so  much  ill- 
atniined  jelly  ;  appearances  unequivocoJly  re- 
vealing that  the  fibrin  itself  is  more  or  less  alter- 
ed, In  several  cases  where  the  circulation  was 
much  iacreased  in  force  and  frequency,  Dr. 
Annstroti^  has  seen  the  blood  ^sh  from  an 
Opened  vein  wilh  the  bright  vermilion  colour  of 
•fterial  blood ;  while,  on  odier  occasions,  where 
its  course  had  been  impedod  or  retarded  in  the 
small  attenes^  it  eihibited  a  dark  venous  charac- 
ter. In  some  examples  of  fully  developed  typhus^ 
where  flie  tong^ie  was  glazed,  dry,  and  brown, 
and  the  lipa  and  checks  of  a  du»ky  or  purpte  hiie, 
h»  has  seen  the  blood  from  the  tem^rat  artery 
pfeaent  a  venoua  colour.  The  circulation  of 
ittch  blood  widiin  tike  artefics,  seema  to  Dr. 
Aimatiung  to  be  connected  widi  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  phenonicnA  of  the  advanced 
slage  of  genuine  typhus,  and  dependant  upon  a 
ipectfic  bronchilifl,  in  which  the  mucous  texture 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  loaded  with  dark  blood, 
tnd  smeared  with  a  copious  aikl  tenacious  secre- 
tion. The  contagions  of  smallpox,  measles, 
and  scarlatina,  be  says,  first  operate  on  ihe 
bloody  after   which   the   sohds   arc   specifically 

^  This  wi!J  doubtless  be  admitted  by  those  who 
have  examiped  this  fluid*  as  taken  from  patients 
tSflcted  witb  cholera ;  the  analyset  of  eminent 
ehymJata  prove,  that  in  this  diaease  the  quantity  of 
albumen  m  the  blofxl  in  aomivwhat  lessened  ;  the 
colmjript^  matter  j*t  rnmarkably  increniioil;  while 
the  fibrin  is  eiceaaivflly  dirmniahed.— D. 


(See  Armstrong's  Mur.  Atuti- 
p.  6,  4lo  ,  Lond.,  183S.>  '  Ffon 


affected,  e^plcialty  Ibe  skin  and  rnncout  maB- 
brane  of  the  air-piit8«g«&  In  specific  fswot 
v^here  the  venous  blowl  is  not  duly  eonvezuitf 
into  arterial  from  the  presence  nf  brofvhitia, 
that  fluid  emits  an  unpleaiaiit  oti'  ■  ':e 

the  smell  of  bugs.     The  blood  of  f  .,* 

on  animst  food  has  mon^  azate  m  ti  U«dU^  iJMe 
blood  of  persons  who  livi!  on  ve^eUbWt.  ^ 
diet  of  salted  meat  likewise*  produces  a  rhufs 
m  the  blood,  as  illustrated  in  cases  of  frci-»citrt|. 
The  circulation  of  oxtrmneoaa  substancM  m  lit 
blood  appears  to  Dr.  Armstmnig  to  l:*e  a  frequrni 
cause  of  fever,  as  he  has  ascertain^  to  Ue  tU 
fact  in  relation  to  merciu^,  Meniai  dcranfa^ 
ment  he  also  conceives  may  eomettmes  he  eo» 
nected  with  a  morbid  state  of  ibe  mme  Hiud  — 
&/  Bmnbt  dec , 
rom  n  -■"^-^  .,...un»*^ 
In  the  Loncet,  No.  ccxxJivui,  p.  i'  id 

appear  that,  in  diseases  of  the  eji;  't, 

the  blood  may  even  acquire  an  acid  <|i»biy,} 

As  already  noticed,  the  blood  bn^r  hr^^  vs^ 
posed  to  be  alive ;  a  belief  of  ^ery  1  iti, 

and  which  h^s  been  warmly  erTJ^  t^: 

Harvey  and  many  otheta  of  the  in  at  jinv^juitH 
giaU  of  modem  timcB*  It  was  n  favotinlc 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  rtini  thrciii|(h 
the  whole  of  his  doctrines.  **  Thar  the  bSood,*' 
says  he,  *'  has  life,  is  ki  opinion  I  bate  starttd 
alKkve  thirty  year?,  and  h&ve  taught  it  for  Mir 
twenty  of  that  time  in  my  lectures.  It  doil 
not,  therefore,  come  out  at  present  S4  a  nfli 
doctrine;  but  has  had  time  to  meet  with  cdtt^ 
iiderable  opposition,  and  acquire  its  adrocit# 
To  conceive  that  blood  is  endowed  with  life 
while  circulating,  is,  perhaps,  carrying  th« 
gination  as  far  as  it  well  can  go  ;  but  th« 
culty  arises  memly  ^om  its  being  m  fiu»d,  ^ 
mind  not  being  accustomed  to  the  ide^  of*  Uwrtf 
fluid."— (0«  Slmd,  p.  77) 

The  experiments  and  trarn  of  rciaoning  h> 
urges  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  am  highly  ings- 
nious  and  peculiarly  strong  And,  though  l&f 
may  not  be  demonstrative  of  a  vital  and  ein«' 
^tic  essence  sepAraie  from  the  blofxl  itself,  tel 
mherent  in  its  substance,  and  controElitag  Jla 
motions,  they  seem  very  clearly  to  show,  that  llv 
blood  is  endowed  with  pecubar  powers ;  tud 
that,  as  matter  at  large  rs  subject  to  ihc  Uffi 
of  gravitatiooT  so  the  matter  of  the  1.1.^^3  ,s  ftub- 
ject  to  the  laws  of  instinct.     We  3  -.1, 

in  favour  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  i  r| 

two  corollaries  of  Dr.  Philip,  dedur^tl  li^MB  • 
large  field  of  e^pcrimenis,  "  The  pow*Yf  of  ihi 
bloodvessels,  bkc  thst  of  the  hearl,  il- 

ent  of  the  nervous  syfitem.^The  i 

can  support  the  motion  of  the  bii  .  .r' 

heart  is  removed  " — {Phil.  TranM.A  "^ '. .  ■       1 15.  > 

Admitting  these  deductions  to  bi-  .  -  a  i  -nod, 
the  power  here  referred  to,  and  capable  of  mHa- 
encmg  ibe  blood  or  the  bloodvessels,  *cp*ratel| 
from  that  of  the  heart  and  of  th^  nervooa  ift* 

*  The  opinion  that  ihe  W<^^i  -,..«»-.--  «nf^f 
powers  is  ably  anfiirsinrd  by  Pr  - 

adelphjs,  in  his  Rj-^rtmrnMt  i?  .;* 

qftkt  Blood  See  ftEeto  a  Duatriittiin  r,n  tht  F^'hU* 
ofy  uf  (h*  ifiittiDn  Fhiidi^  by  Jacob  Dj'cknian,  W, 
a.  New  Vork,  1314  ;  a  work  of  eivat  oMt-^O. 


^ 
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tern,  must  be  the  power  of  sjmple  life,  or  of 
^pttinct,  which  m  simple  hfe  operating  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  laws. 

This  view  of  the  subject  has  of  late,  however, 
been  carried  by  Dr.  Pring  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond frhat  Mr.  Hunter  at  any  time  contemplated. 
For  Dr.  Pring  not  only  supposes  the  blood  to  be 
tliTe,  and  to  communicate  life  to  the  sentient  and 


healthful  parts  of  the  system,  but  to  Its  ii. sen- 
tient and  diseased  elements  as  well ;  and  that 
the  matter  of  animal  poisons,  derived  from  the 
blood,  are  themselves  also  living  bodies,  acting 
^>ecifically  by  the  vital  but  discrepant  proper- 
ties they  are  endowed  with.  And  he  thinks  that 
hereby  "  a  distinction  may  be  furnished  between 
the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.*** 


CLA»S    III. 
H^MATICA. 


ORDER  I. 

PYRECTICA. 

FEVERS. 

■SAT  AND  NUMBER  OP  THE  PULSE  PRITERNATU- 
RALLT  augmented:  USUALLY  PRECEDED  BT 
RIGOUR,  AND  FOLLOWED  BT  PERSPIRATION  : 
DURING  THE  RIGOUR,  PAINS  FIXED  OR  WANDER- 
ING :  LASSITUDE  :  DEBILITY  OP  MIND  AND 
▼OLONTARY  MUSCLES. 

No  complaint  is  so  common  as  fever ;  none 
in  which  mankind,  whether  professional  or  Isi- 
ea],  are  so  little  hkely  lo  be  mistaken,  and  yet 
none  so  difficult  to  be  defined.  In  reality,  no 
writer  seems  to  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
his  own  definition ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  he  should  seldom  have  given 
•Btisfaction  to  others.  The  difficulty  proceeds 
'  from  the  complexity  of  the  symptoms  that  enter 
into  the  character  of  a  fever :  the  contrariety  of 
many  of  them  to  each  other  in  different  stages 
of  it ;  and  the  occasional  absence  of  some  that, 
in  other  instances,  appear  to  constitute  its  lead- 
ing features.  **  Febris,"  says  Professor  Frank, 
**certoram  potius  morbonim  umbra,  quam  ipse 
morbus  est.'*t 

The  nosologist  has  also  two  othei  difiiculties 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  contend  with  in 
laying  down  a  clear  and  perspicuous  survey  of 
fevers ;  and  that  is,  their  division  or  collocation, 
and  their  generic  names.  But,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  these  difficulties,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  attempted  to  be  remedied  under 
the  present  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  in 
the  running  commentary  to  the  Order  before  us 
in  the  volume  of  Nosology,  I  shall  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  observations  there  laid  down, 
and  shall  subjoin  only  one  or  two  additional  re- 
marks upon  the  same  subject. 

Although  the  number  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as 
the  heat,  is  pretematurally  augmented  in  almost 
every  case  of  fever,  an  extraordinary  instance  is 


*  Principles  of  Patholoffy  and  Therapeutics, 
&c.    By  Daniel  Pring,  M.  D.,  8?o.,  1823. 

t  De  Curand.  Hom.  Morb.,  Epit  i.,  p.  2,  torn. 
iv.,  8vo.,  Mannh.,  1792.  "  The  yrord  fever,  derived 
from  the  Latin  term  febriM  (a  derivative  of  the  verb 
/«nw9,  signifying,  to  be  hot),  is  applied  to  a  class 
id  diseases,  characterized  by  morbid  ktat  of  the  dkm, 
firtqmmcy  of  mdae^  and  dittmrbtmeM  m  tha  varimu 
haictiona.^—VT.  Tweedie,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract 
Med.,  art.  Fevir. 


sometimes  to  be  met  with,  that  opposes  the  gen- 
eral law,  for  the  most  part  dependant,  I  believe, 
on  a  great  and  sudden  oppression  of  the  brain  ; 
an  explanation  which  withdraws  the  anomaly, 
and  accounts  for  the  ordinary  increase  of  pulsa- 
tion as  soon  as  such  oppression  is  removed. 
Thus,  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Antigua,  in  1816, 
the  pulse,  as  Dr.  Musgrave  informs  us,  was,  in 
one  instance,  under  forty-four.  "  We  almost 
fancied,"  says  he,  "  this  unusual  softness  might 
be  constitutional:  but,  on  opening  a  vein,  it 
ffreatly  increased  in  frequency  ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  it  num- 
bered eighty,  with  nearly  complete  relief  from 
every  uneasy  sensation." — {Tram.  Med.  Chir. 
Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  133.) 

In  such  cases,  the  heat  of  the  system  usually 
exhibits  as  little  febrile  augmentation  as  the 
pulse  :  for,  as  the  former  is  the  result  of  in- 
creased action,  till  such  increased  action  takes 
place,  the  heat,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  par- 
oxysm, may  continue  even  below  the  natural 
standard.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  heat  is  con- 
siderably heightened,  insomuch  as  in  some  in- 
stances to  reach  108°  Fahrenheit,  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  utmost  point  it  has  ever  been  known 
to  attain  in  fever. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  variation  from 
the  general  law,  which  is  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  found  to  take  place,  of  which 
Schenck  gives  a  single  example  that  occurre«l 
in  his  own  practice  ;  I  mean  a  reverseil  order 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and 
an  appearance  of  the  sweating  stage  befoi^e  the 
shivering  and  hot  fit.— < Lib.  vi.,  obs.  84.) 

To  provide  for  these  extraordinary  and  anom- 
alous incidents  by  any  definition  whatever,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  lang[uage.  They  must  be 
left  to  themselves,  and  will  rather  confirm  than 
disturb  the  definition  now  offered,  agreeably  to 
the  maxim  of  the  schools — exceptio  probat  reg- 
ulam. 

In  dividing  fevers  into  distinct  genera,  I  have 
taken  the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  duration,  as  limited  to  a  single  par- 
oxysm ;  as  composed  of  numerous  paroxysms, 
with  intervals  of  mtermission  or  perfect  apyrex^ ; 
as  composed  of  numerous  exacerbations,  with 
mtervals  of  remission,  or  imperfect  apyrexy ; 
and  as  composed  of  a  single  series  of  mcreaae 
and  decrease,  with  a  mere  tendency  to  intervals 
of  remission,  without  perfect  apyrexy  at  any 
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umt  Otber  noaotc^tBts  have  dfawn  their  ge- 
i»eric  disUnctiont  from  other  circtittiBtamces  ;  aa 
the  if  dispoaitjon  or  itidjapoBJlioQ  to  putridity  ; 
tiieir  inchnatioa  to  a  sporadic  or  &n  epidetnie 
character ;  the  Tigoiir  aod  Tiolence,  or  weak- 
iltf«i  and  debility,  of  tiieir  action;  or,  in  the 
kngyage  of  Dr.  Darvriu,  the  nature  of  their  m- 
flliedce  on  the  Benaitive  or  irritative  fibre*  of 
lUe  animd  frame.  The  moat  obvious  mark, 
howevert  and  that  which  haa  been  most  gent^r- 
aiiy  appiOTed,  is  th©  character  of  duration  a*- 
atimed  in  the  arrangement  before  u«.  To  all 
the  rest,  Iheffl  are  greater  or  hss  objectionfl^ 
which,  as  I  have  already  examined  them  in  tb& 
comment  jost  referred  to,  rieed  not  be  repealed 
in  the  present  place. 

Rflgulated,  therefore,  by  the  principle  before 
Ujl,  fever  admits  of  the  four  foHowing  gener&: — 

L  Ephemera.  Diary  FaTer. 

H.  Anc^tus,  Intennittenl  Fever* 

in.  Eptmc*tua.  Remittent  Fever* 

IV.  Enecia.  Continood  Fever. 

To  each  of  these  belong  several  apeciea,  and 
10  most  of  the  Bpeciea  «evcra)  varieties,  as  will 
be  QOticed  in  their  respective  order. 

Some  «Ught  deviation  from  the  ordinary  no- 
menclature may  be  observed  in  the  generic 
names  above ;  but  the  reader  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty upon  this  head,  as  he  will  find  the  changes 
that  have  hereby  been  occasioned  are  in 
eveiy  instance  founded  upon  a  prmciple  of  cor- 
rectness  and  simptilicatiOD ;  and  consecjnently 
calculated  to  disentangle  rather  than  to  add  to 
his  encumbrances  J  and  to  facihtiite  hia  progress 
m  the  labyrinth  before  him.  The  term  Epliem- 
era,  is,  indeed,  well  known  to  every  one.  Ane- 
tus  and  Epanetus  are  Greek  terms,  importing 
mterniittent  and  remittent,  from  ^ytijfit  and  hfa- 
i4^.  Enecia,  from  the  saijae  tongiiie,  denotes 
continued  action,  and  is  a  derivation  from^vfvih. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  practical 
part  of  thi«  subject,  it  appears  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  other 
questionB  that  have  very  largely  ocei^pied  the 
attention  of  many  pathologists,  and  especia^y 
concerning  the  proximate  and  remote  causes 
of  fever ;  and  the  tendency,  which  fever  has 
been  supposed  to  evince,  of  Lerminating  aud- 
denty,  either  favourably  or  unfavourablyt  at 
fixed  periods  of  its  progress. 

Proximate  and  remote  causes  arc  rather  terms 
of  recent,  than  of  ancient  writers.  In  early 
times,  the  causes  of  diseases  chiefly  contem- 
plated were  pRo^ouMaNAt,  or  predlsponent,  and 
paoCikTARCTic,  or  occasional.  Thus,  an  hered- 
itary taint,  or  habitual  mdnlg^tnce  in  high  living, 
may  be  re^rdedas  aproegumenal  cause  of  gout ; 
nm  catching  cold,  or  an  unusual  exertion  of 
niiiseular  escreise,  may  form  its  procataretic 
cause  *  both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  ; 
for,  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter  without  the  for- 
iner  wiy-ld  not  produce  the  malady  ■  and  it  is 
|tist  as  clear,  that  the  former  might  remain 
barniless  in  the  constitution  for  jfears,  were  it 
not  to  meet  with  the  co-operation  of  the  latter, 
which  is  often,  on  this  account,  denominated 
ID  excitiiig  causa.     Qeaerallv   speaking,  the 


Brst  was  regarded  as  an  ntlem^J,  and  ^  m^ 
ond  as  an  external  cause  ;  and,  in  the  tflstvo 
selected,  they  are  so;  but  they  are  not  m 
always. 

To  be  acquainted  with  cauaes  of  triesv  kta^ 
is  always  useful ;  and,  in  guard  iri»  ^ -*>«*  the 
approach  of  diseases,  it  h  often  < 

importance:  but  they  give  us  vcr  .ifr 

mation  upon  the  real  nature  of  4i#eaM4,  md 
the  mode  of  inanaging  them  when  prtsesL 
And  hence  another  set  of  causes  hats  bfo 
I  ladverted  (o,  and  have  of  late  been  chiefiy  «tud^ 
ied,  and  particularly  in  the  esse  of  fnwtt 
**That  only,''  says  OaQhius,  ♦*dcservp»  tb« 
name  of  a  physical  cause,  which  so  convtitnM 
the  disease,  thai,  when  present,  the  disease  cs> 
iste  °  while  it  continuea,  the  disease  coatjDitAli 
when  changed  or  Temoved*  the  disease  is  sJtiejed 
or  destroyed.''  It  ia  this  which  constitutntb 
PROXtMATK  cause,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  essiaet 
of  the  disease,  the  actual  source  of  atl  itaeiftcli 
The  asHOTE  cause  is  that  which  direeliyfm 
duces  the  proximate  ;  as  a  specific  viroi  n 
syphilis,  or  a  specific  miasm  in  inHueo*!,  m 
epidemic  catarrh. 

In  fever  we  can  often  trace  the  remot«^caascs^ 
though  we  are  still  too  tittle  acguajjitfd  wtlfa 
the  nature  of  several  of  them  to  b^  M*  lo  fe> 
atrict  them  to  a  specific  mode  of  ajctioQ :  of  thf 
proximate  cause,  we  know  but  v«rf  litik  H 
present,  and  it  will  probably  be  lor^  bttonf 
shall  know  much  more. 

Let  us,  however,  begin  with  th«  paoxwitl 
CiitJSK,  as  that  which  has  moat  eie:itfd  the  si* 
tention  of  physicians  in  all  bsk9^  Upon  dm 
subject,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of leafnad  dual  tk» 
been  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  vtlaable  lam 
consumed.  Ancient  Bpeculatidns,  forthvytlt 
not  erstitled  to  the  name  of  theories,  ha¥«  Mil 
overthrown  ;  ond  modem  Hpeculationa,  in  ^ 
abundance,  erected  upon  their  ruins  ;  wha-.  « 
rapid  succession,  have  also  had  their  dty  4iad 
expired.  It  is  an  inqiiiry,  therefore,  not  tiketj 
to  prove  very  productive ;  yet,  as  formnaf  a 
pari  of  medical  sciencre,  of  which  no  stadesl 
should  be  at  together  ignorant,  it  seems  oecsS' 
sary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  most  populat 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  upoai  ikt 
subject  in  different  ages^ 

Fevers,  th*n,  m  respect  lo  thetr  proxinuH 
cause,  have  been  conjectured  lo  origiiiat*  fraa 
a  morbid  change,  either  in  the  compoeftiQin  of 
the  blood,  or  in  the  tone  or  power  of  theliviif 
fibre.  The  first  view  has  given  rise  lo  tartew 
hypotheses,  that  rank  under  Ih©  eomnifin  drristaa 
of  the  trtrvoiiii,  patirilooy.  Th«  second  has 
given  rise  to  other  hypotheses,  appertaining  l» 
the  conunon  division  of  the  nsKovw  or  tiM- 

VOtrs  PATHOLOGY. 

The  hypotheses,  derived  from  the  ont  or  ibv 
other  of  these  sources,  thit  are  chiefly  «ntil)ed 
to  attention,  are  the  follow  mg ;  of  which  ih* 
first  two  belong  to  the  former  division,  and  iba 
remainder  to  the  latter. 

L  That  of  the  Greek  achools,  foundwl  nfk  tbr 
doctrine  of  a  concoction  and  critical  «nciiarliM 
of  morbific  matter. 

If.  That  of  Boerhaave^  founded  cm  llk«  doc- 
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sine  of  a  peculiar  yiscosity,  or  lentor  of  the 
blood. 

III.  That  of  Stahl,  Hoffinann,  and  CuUen, 
foonded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  spasm  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  solidum  vivum,  or  living  fibre. 

IV.  That  of  Brown  and  Damin,  foanded  on 
the  doctrine  of  accumulated  and  exhausted  ex- 
citability, or  sensorial  power. 

V.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  fevers  have, 
by  some  physiologists,  as  Dr.  Chitterbuck,  M. 
Broussais,  and  Professor  Marcus,  been  iden- 
tified with  inflammation  ;  and  their  proximate 
cause  been  ascribed  to  increased  action  in  some 
particular  organ. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  that 
fever  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  something 
hurtful  from  the  body,  either  ingenerated,  or 
introduced  from  without.  Beholding  a  violent 
commotion  in  the  system,  followed  by  an  evac- 
uation from  the  skm  and  kidneys,  with  which 
the  paroxysm  terminated,  he  ascribed  the  com- 
motion to  a  fermentation,  concoction,  or  ebulli- 
tion, by  which  the  noxious  matter  was  separated 
from  the  sound  humours  ;  and  the  evacuation 
to  a  despumation  or  scum  which  su^  separa- 
tion produces,  or  rather  to  the  discharge  of  this 
morbid  scum  from  the  emunc lories  tnat  open 
externally.  Galen  supported  this  view  with  all 
the  medical  learning  of  his  day  ;  and  it  is  the 
only  explanation  of  fever  -to  be  met  with  in 
medical  writings,  throu^  the  long  course  of 
three  thoiAand  years ;  m  fact,  till  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  who  still  adhered  to  it,  and  whose 
pages  are  full  of  the  language  to  which  it  nat- 
urally gave  birth. 

It  blended  itself  almost  immediately  with  the 
dialect  of  the  chymists  of  the  day,  notwith- 
standing the  professed  hatred  of  Paracelsus 
and  Van  Helmont  towards  the  whole  range  of 
Gafenic  doctrines,  and  the  solemn  pomp  with 
which  the  former  had  condemned  and  burnt  the 
entire  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  And 
Iwnce,  under  the  influence  of  chymistry,  at  this 
time  assuming  a  soberer  aspect,  the  supposed 
animal  despumation  was  contemplated  as  pos- 
sessed, according  to  different  circumstances,  of 
different  chymicu  qualities  and  characters ;  and 
particularly  as  being  acid,  alkahne,  effervescent, 
or  charged  with  some  other  acrimonious  prin- 
ciple, too  highly  exalted,  or  in  too  great  a  pro- 
portion. 

This  doctrine,  considered  merely  hypotheti- 
cally,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  highly  ingenious 
and  plausible.  It  is  in  unison  with  several  of 
the  phenomena  of  pyrectic  diseases,  and  de- 
rives a  strong  collateral  support  from  the  gen- 
eral history  of  exanthema,  or  eruptive  fevers, 
in  which  we  actually  see  a  peccant  matter,  pro- 
ducing general  commotion,  multiplying  itself  as 
a  ferment,  and,  at  length,  separated  and  thrown 
off  at  the  surface  by  a  direct  depuration  of  the 
system. 

There  is  no  writer,  perhaps,  in  our  own  day, 
who  has  carried  this  view  of  the  subject  farther, 
or  even  so  far,  as  Professor  Frank,  who  rejgards 
typhus,  p^gue,  petechial,  and  all  pestilential  fe- 
vers, and,  indeeo,  nervous  fevers  of  every  kind, 
whether  continued  or  remittent,  not  only  as 


proceeding  from  specific  contagions  in  the  same 
manner  as  exanthems,  but  from  contagions  pro- 
ducing a  like  leaven  in  the  system,  and  matured 
and  tmrown  off  through  the  various  outlets  of 
the  body,  by  the  same  process  of  depuration  ; 
and  hence,  aAer  describing  all  the  varieties  of 
malignant  nervous  fevers  under  the  character 
of  pestilential,  he  tells  us  **non  alitor  hcc 
metnodus  in  ipe&  pbste  tum  in  pestilbntiali, 
sic  vocati,  febre,  profuisse  visa  est :  ubi,  mo- 
turo  saiiM  temporey  contagii  per  cotxm  xxpul- 
sio  solicitd  a  medentibus  absolvebatur." — {De 
Cur.  Horn.  Morh.  Epit.^  tom.  i.,  p.  130,  com- 
pare with  the  4  p-  127.) 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  exanthems, 
the  opinion  is  sufficiently  correct.  But  the 
moment  it  is  brought  forward  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever,  properly  so  called,  in  which 
there  is  no  specific  eruption,  it  completely  fails. 

For,  first,  no  explanation  is  here  given  as  to 
the  means  by  which  any  such  concoction  or 
fermentation,  or  multiplication  of  morbific  mat- 
ter in  any  way,  takes  place.  Next,  there  are 
many  fevers  produced  evidently  by  cold,  fear, 
and  other  excitements,  as  well  mental  as  cor- 
poreal, in  which  most  certainly  there  is  no  mor- 
bific matter  introduced,  and  wherein  we  have 
no  reason  to  conceive  there  is  any  generated 
internally ;  while  the  disease,  limited,  perhaps, 
to  a  single  paroxysm,  closes,  nevertheless,  with 
an  evacuation  from  the  skin  or  the  kidneys. 
And,  thirdly,  we  sometimes  behold  fevers  sud- 
denly cured,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  observed,  by  a' 
hemorrhage  so  moderate,  as,  for  example,  a  tern 
drops  of  blood  from  the  nose,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  carrying  out  any  considerable  portion  of  a 
matter  diffused  over  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood ;  while  we  are  equally  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving how  such  diffused  morbific  matter  could 
collect  itself  at  a  focal  point,  or  pass  off  at  a 
single  outfet,  or  of  tracing  in  the  discharse, 
after  the  minutest  examination,  any  properties 
different  from  those  of  blood  in  a  state  of  full 
health. 

I  have  observed  that  this  hypothesis  is,  how- 
ever, harmless  enough  when  merely  brought 
forward  as  a  speculation.  But  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  limited  to  this  point ;  for  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  advanced  as  a  practical  and  effi- 
cient principle ;  and  the  febrile  commotion,  and 
particularly  the  hot  fit,  has,  in  treating  the  dis- 
ease, been  purposely  increased,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  nature  in  her  curious  but  unknown 
process  of  expelling  the  peccant  material, 
and  the  most  dangerous  consequences  have 
followed. 

II.  The  acute  and  .penetrating  mind  of  Boer- 
haave,  who  was  bom  in  1668,  was  suflfkiently 
sensible  of  this  danger ;  and  the  discoveries 
which  were  now  taking  place  in  chymistry  and 
physiology,  led  him  progressively  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  theory,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  so  popular  as  to  obtain  a  complete  tri- 
umph over  tiiat  of  the  Greek  schools. 

Leeuwenhoeck,  by  a  delicate  and  indefatiga- 
ble application  of  the  microscope  to  animals  of 
a  transparent  skin,  nad  endeavoured  to  establish 
it  as  a  fact  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
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blood  fOHHit  of  globtilar  QOrpuscleB  ;  bn^  thai 
th«s<!i  corpuicLes  differ  m  size  in  a  regular  tie- 
I  acendini^  serieft,  acL'ordin^  to  the  conetitueiti 
princjpkfi  themselves  ;  stid  that  each  aet  of 
priticfipieft  h»s  k^  peculiar  blood vestels,  pos* 
ffciaing  a  diamoter  just  targe  enough  to  admit 
th^  gbbuiet  that  belong  to  it,  and  consequently 
incaf^ble,  withaut  force,  of  allowing  an  entfatice 
lo  those  of  a  larger  magnitude  ;  and  bencc^ 
thil  the  blood  resBG  Is  posses  a  a  descending  ae- 
rioa  aa  well  aa  the  particles  of  the  blood. 

1 1  wa*  upon  thia  iupposed  fact  that  Boer- 
haave  built  his  hypothesis.  He  conceived  that 
»lmofit  all  (iiGeiuea  may  bi^  Tcaolred  into  an  m- 
iroijuction  of  any  given  serica  of  particles  of 
bloo<i  iuio  a  senea  of  ressda  to  which  they  do 
not  properly  belong,  and  he  difitingijiahcd  such 
iatroduction  by  the  name  of  error  ^r,  He 
conceived,  stilJ  further,  Ihat  this  heterogeneous 
admi^ltjre  i:i  very  frequently  taking  piftce  ;  and 
that  its  chief  cause  constists  in  a  disproportion 
of  OT]e  or  more  sets  of  the  eangurneoua  princi- 
ple* to  the  rest,  by  whieh  their  globular  form  i» 
occasion  ally  broken  down  or  agglutinated  r  and 
hence  rendered  loo  thin  and  serouft,  or  too  gross 
atid  vi^id.  The  viscidity  of  the  blood  he  dia- 
tinguithed  by  the  name  of  LEirroa  ;  and  to  a 
prevalence  of  thi*  lento r,  or  viscidity,  he  us- 
cribed  the  eiisatence  of  fever  \  maintaining^  that 
the  general  disturbance  which  constitutes  fever 
proceeds  from  an  erkok  toci  of  the  viscid 
blood}  whose  grosspr  corpuscles,  from  their  un* 
due  momPFUtim  as  well  as  superabundance, 
press  forcibly  into  improper  series  of  vessels. 
And  stagnate  in  ihe  extrentities  of  the  capiUa- 
riest  whence  the'  origin  of  the  cold  stage,  and 
eonsef^tientlEy  of  the  stagey  that  aucceed  it,  to 
which  the  cold  stage  gives  rise  (Aph.  75G, 
Cumnnnt.  Van  Swtci ,  tom  ii.,  p.  b2S,  edit. 
Lugd,  Bat ,  4lo.,  1745) ;  and  hence  those  med- 
jcmes  which  were  supposed  capaMe  of  dis- 
solving that  tenacity^  or  brefiking  down  the 
coalescence  of  such  a  stale  of  the  blood,  were 
denominated  DtLtt£3rTfl,  HUMECTxi^Tai  and  it- 
TKPfUAwrs,  while  thoae  of  an  opposite  character 
were  called  i?fspissANTi :  terms  which  have 
descended  to  our  own  day,  and  are  still  re- 
tained, even  by  Ihosa  who  pay  little  attention 
to  the  hypothesis  that  gave  them  bmh. 

The  Rystem  of  Boerhaave*  therefore,  con- 
Kiited  of  an  elegant  and  artful  combination  of 
both  the  earlier  and  later  doclrinea  of  cofpys- 
eular  physiology.  Without  deserting  the  hu* 
moral  teuiperainents  of  Galen^  or  the  constit- 
uent elements  and  elective  attractions  of  the 
Jilchymista,  he  availed  himself  of  the  favourite 
notions  of  the  corpusculai  pathologists,  their 
pointy  or  shmuli,  their  frietions,  angles,  and 
Biihe rules,  derived  from  the  Cartesian  philoso* 
phy,  wluch  was  now  ex^^rcising  as  triumphant  a 
sway  over  the  animal  a*  over  the  material  sys- 
tem, and  interwove  the  whole  into  an  eclectic 
selieme*  so  plausible  and  conciliatory,  that  all 
parties  insenaibly  fell  themselves  at  home  upon 
il,  and  adopted  il  with  ready  assent.  In  the 
eiupbatic  language  of  M.  Quesnay,  it  waa  **  t* 

iqtQlCllNR  eOLtSCTIVl,** 

The  most  triumphant  faet  in  favour  of  the 


Boerhaavicin  hypotlieaia  ra,  tittt  the  eravt  m 

blood  in  inJflamiiiationa^  and    -' ^  iri' 

matory  feier,  is  often  found 
But,  as  fevers  (and  ccrtaiidy  i       ^.    _  _r  ai 
ber)  are  found  without  any  erum. ;   and,  is 
similar  crusty    thought   perhaps,   n&K  ^mtp 
dense*  exists   under  other   ind    very  i  ' 
states  of   body,   as   in  pregnancy    aud 
(porphyra),  even  this  leading  appeai  hs»bnglii' 
its  power  of  conviction:  while  tlie  ibftiptait 
wilh  which  fevers  make  Uieir  assault,  f 
den  occasional  causes,  and  ia  contUti 
every  diversity,  forbid  the   «up^o«itloD 
such  cases,  a  lentor  or  sixy  crmsts  of  Ihtt  blood, 
and  especially  a  gtutinosura   fponiunmm^  cm 
have  time  to  he  produced,  however  it  may  ets 
occasionally,  and  be,  jjerhap*,  the  source  of  othi 
disorders.     The  subject,  however,  hMM 
been  again  taken  op  by  Dr.  Slorker  oS 
with  a  view  of  reviving  the  humor&l  ^ 
in  its  more  important  doctrines,  and  of  e^ 
ing  the  arguments  which  have    hitherto  ti 
urged  in  its  favour,* 

II  [.  To  the  period  of  Boerhaave,  m  the 
duction  of'  fever,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
eases,  the  human  body  was  regarded  at  ^ 
entirely  pa^&ive,  ft  mere  organic  mathme* 
atedj  indeed,  upon  by  some  aotochatkI*,  is  ij 
Tuai,  or  a  vis  hkoicatrii,  but   in  th« 
manner  as  other  machines,  and.mosity  by 
lar  taws.     Its  mtitclei  were  cont#mplAt«l 
mechanical  levers,  and^its  vessels  a«  hydrai 
tubes,  whose  powers  were  calculates!  upon 
common  principles  of  mechanic!  and  hfC 
namics,  and  were  only  supposed  io  be 
fered  wilh  by  the  internal  changet  p«i 
taking  place  in  the  fluida  they  h^  to  c( 
A  new  era,  howcverj  at  length  began  I9  dti 
upn  the  world  ;  a  more  comprehensive  «pm% 
pervade   medical  study  :  the  fmimal  frame  i« 
allowed  to  exhibit  pretensions  superior  to  tit^ 
inanimate,  and  not  only  to  bo  governed  by  psm* 
era  of  its  own»  but  by  powerl  which  ««  co» 
tinually  and  systematically,  from  a  giy«n 

•  Pathological   Obs.,   Ate*  Dublin*  8*0,,  I 

See   also  Armstrong's  Morbid   Anatomy   of 

Bowels,  dtc.,p.  6,  et  seq  ,4to,,  Lond.,  Ifl28;  ildj 
Dr.  Clanny's  tect.  on  Typhus  Fever.  Accofdiflf| 
to  Dr  Steven«*sinve8tigations»  when  the  bodiwofi 
persons  who  died  of  yellow  lever  were  opciud^i 
the  heart  was  found  to  contain,  tnste^d  of  bloodt^ 
a  dissolved  fluid  nearly  aa  thin  as  water^  and  U  j 
black  as  ink.  In  both  sides  of  the  h^ait  lUr  Auld  J 
was  equally  black,  and  tlurouglunit  the  vuscttkr] 
system  sll  distmclion  between  venous  and  .irtertall 
blood  wa«  completely  Io*t.  Dr,  Sievetin  tbinkal 
tliat  the  blood  nrst  loses  its  solid  parts,  and  be«I 
comes  thin ;  that  it  then  becomes  deprtred  €i  ^ 
its  saline  prmcq>iea»  and  turns  black  and  vipid  t 
and  Ustly^  that  it  loses  its  vitiilitv;  so  «m>  kcaS 
come  incapable  of  supporting  life.  Un 
this  diseased  state  of  the  blood  as  the  first  I 
the  chsin  of  morbid  nhenomena  which  coiil, 
fever,  and  believes  that  the  aertal  poi«onjt^4 
which  all  pestilential  diseases  arise,  are  attn^ 

with  the  atmospheric  air  into  the  circulation,  J , 

directly  with  the  tilood  in  the  pajmonary  a? stem,  { 
and  thi^  poisoned  or  diseased  «bite  erf"  the  circoJar 
tm^  blood  i»  the  cause  of  the  Aubseqgent  f 
action  in  the  soUds.^Eo. 
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ap«f^itDg  to  1  ^Aterraijoi)  of  he«Jlh  where  it 
euila^  iuxd  to  n  ri;&EoraUctn  iff  hcftllh  where  it  ha« 
been   lost  or  injured.     Stakl,  wha  w&a  contem- 
potiiry  wiih    Boerbaave,  and  in   the  aniverflily 
af  H.tlip,  in   1694^  hr*t  ttaited  this  loftier  and 
iBQfo  luminous    idea— more  lummou^,  though 
light    Wits  stjll    strugglitig  wuh   dju-kne^^ 
Ltnude  the  mind  the  controUiiig  principle^  Aiid 
li-olidum    vivum,    or    nervous    system,  lh# 
tans  by  which  U  acted.     Fever,  on  hia  hy* 
'httiHAt  coniisted  in  a   conatrictive   or  tome 
xm ;  in  his  own  Inngudge,  t]ia»nitia  limiCftMi 
ducted  by  n  torpor  or  inertness  of  the  brain, 
iht'   ejiiremity  of  iho   nervesp  and  counter- 
ed by  the  remedial  exertion*  of  the  mmd, 
}  viris  medkairke*  of  Ids  hypothesis,  labour- 
,  to  tliro^  off  the  assailing  power ;  whence 
^  gvnemi  itruggie  and  commotion  by  which 
febrile  pAro^ryftro  is  characterised.     Hoff* 

QDi  who  was  a  colleague  of  Stahl»  look  id* 

Ttntagcr  of  ihia  new  vievv,  followed  up  the  crude 

and  primary  ideas  of  Stahl  with  much  patient 

and  bhoriouif  jnYesUgatioa,  &nd  looa  pieaenteii 

to  the  i^orld  a  more  coni?ct  system,  in  a  more 

^^^Rctive  ^tyle ;  but,  appareniiy,  with  a  diain- 

^Kbuous  concealment  of  the  source  from  whjch 

^K  had  borrowed  his  l]rat  hmts.     He  omitted 

^f^  RWUphyflic^l  port  of  the  Stahiian  hypotheai«, 

^H^  from  this  mind  the  conierrative  and  rame- 

^S«|  uowfir  OTer  the  different  organs,  with  whjch 

8laM  had  so  absurdly  endowed  it ;  seated  this 

ri?r  as  a  law  of  life  in  the  general  organk** 

sVpn rated  the  nervous  from  the  muiMralar 

,  the  latter  of  which  were  regarded  as  only 

I  •xtr«ntiti{:^s  of  the  former  by  StahJ ;  allowed 

derrangt?  and  longer  term  lo  the  conatric* 

I  of  fevETt  and  changed  its  name  from 

^  iamcus  to  ijMtrmii*  penphtn/^n^  ;*  giv- 

I  lo  »hp  moving  power  of  ihe  muscular  or 

iflilable  tibrrs   the   name  of  mi  msit^i,  a^  that 

the  nervous  librc  was  called  ms  nctrea. 

m  highly  to  the  credit  of  Boerhoave  that 

nuod,  m  the  latter  part  of  hiJi  life,  was  60 

Dy  open  tu  the  roerits  of  this  hy|Kitl\esia  that 

t  admilied  the  agency  of  the  nervous  pwer, 

ingh  a  doctrine  that  struck  at  the  root  of  his 

■yAieiti,  of  which  wc  have  a  cleat  proof 

I  chan^o  which  occurs  m  the  fourth  edition 

Apboristiia,   and   |)artienUrly  aphorism 

,  vvhere  he  lays  down  ihe  proximate  cause 

nitting   fevers.     Hitherto   it  had  run 

»*Undc  post  sccnrattini  examen  lotiui 

intermittentitjm  causa  proxima  consti- 

tnjtur  visco Silas  liqmdi  arteriosiJ'     But  to  this, 

*     *  t«dition  before  o»i  is  added  the  following  ; 

el  nervoai  (liquidi)  tarn  cerebri,  qnam 

i  cordi,  destinati,  inertia,  "^ — [De  Midu 

ifftf,  Tktorta  Medina  vera,  Halle,  1734.) 

\  m  aUo  equally  creditable  to  ihe  learned  Gau- 

"  At,  lhoi]|^  atrongty  attached  lo  the  Boer* 

I  tehooU  in  whkh  he  was  edocac^,  and  a 

I  contender  for  many  of  its  doctrines,  his 

ling  wa*  alike  open  to  the  clearer  and 

r  view 6  ct  the  chymists  of  the  day,  upon 

»  MecL  Kal*  STitemit.,  torn,  kij,  f  1,  cap.  4. 
Boeluner,  Diss^  oe  Bpasmt  Ppriphenci  aigno  in 
Fflbfibtia  conUnentibitft  HaL|  1765. 
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Vfljioui  pouili  not  yet  generally  adoptedi  ati J  al- 
lowed him  to  beeome  a  more  thorough  convert 
to  their  philosophy.  The  reader  may  judi^«  ol 
thia  change  in  bis  mind  by  the  followni^r  p.^^ 
eage  :  "An  ct  natiirs  humans  facuUfui  inc6t, 
tnoleculas,  iicris  detritas  aut  introprcssas  JingM- 
Lis,  in  sphairulaa  tomaodoi  blanditium  creandi  * 
Non  saus  constat  epeciosam  ideam  a^quaUter  m 
fiuidani  aohdamque  acnmoniam  quad  rare. — 
Credibilius  profecto  mixlione  chefmci*  niagis 
quam  mcchonica  rotundatio^e,  id  opus  perhct/' 
--^Paihoi. ,  ^  29»-3Q0. )  In  efect,  there  not  only 
wa«  at  Ihis  time,  but  had  been  for  m^uy  years 
antecedently,  a  general  feehng  among  the  culti- 
vators of  medicine,  that  neither  the  laws  of  ani- 
mal chymibtry,  nor  of  the  Uvmg  fibre,  bad  been 
suilkientlj?  studied  for  the  purposes  of  a  correct 
pathology ;  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  snflTi- 
cient  to  refer  lo  various  articlet  on  both  subjects, 
inserted  in  the  Epliemeridea  Naturie  Canosoruui, 
ptiblished  at  Frank  fort  j  in  1684;  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Bagliv)  {Sjfecimtn  de  Fthd  Muirut  H 
Mm-hoto)  and  Dr,  Willis  {PaJholt^m  Qerfhri 
el  Nrrrorum),  and  still  more  particularly  to  Dr. 
Gilchrisl*s  elaborate  treatise  on  nervou*  fevers 
(Edin.  Med^  Trana.,  vol.  iv,,  art  aociii. ;  and 
Yol.  v.,  part  ii ,  art  dviii);  who,  following  up 
the  hint  thrown  out  by  Boerhaave  m  the  apho- 
riam  just  quoted,  cndnavoura  to  show  how  well 
the  two  ideas  of  lenlor  and  xpa^m  are  disposed 
to  amalgamate  in  forming  the  proximate  eauao 
of  fever ;  the  spasm  consisting  of  a  univerml 
mitscvdar  tension,  and  the  lentor  being  united, 
according  lo  the  nature  of  the  cage,  wi3i  inflam- 
mation, acrimony,  or  both  ;  and  hence  often  pro- 
ducing what  he  denominates  an  alternate  Nistis 
and  ft&Nistrs. 

The  materials,  however,  were  now  becoming 
too  unwieldy ;  atid  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
were  clogged  by  Ihe  very  forces  that  were  de- 
signed to  increase  iu  motion.  Dr.  Cullen  wai 
well  aware  of  this,  and  boldly  Tcntured  if  pom  m 
new  attempt  for  the  purpose  of  sImpUfying  and 
facilitating  its  progress.  For  his  baaia  he  look 
the  tiypomesis  of  Stahl^  as  modifiod  and  inb- 
proved  by  Hoffmann :  and  on  this  basis  ereelod 
his  stately  and  elaborate  structure,  so  weU 
known  to  ihe  raedical  world,  full  of  mgenoity 
and  daring  genius,  and  which,  if  it  bo  at  this 
moment  crumbhng  mto  decay,  certainly  is  not 
falling  prostrate  before  any  fmbnc  of  more  sub- 
atanttal  materiaJs,  or  more  elegarvl  arthiLecture. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  been  accused  of  the  same  want  of 
ingenuousness  tow;irds  HotTmann,  as  Hotfrnann 
is  chargeable  with  towu^rds  Stahl ;  and  of  bar- 
ing introduced  his  system  to  the  pubbc  witii 
liule  or  no  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  fiom 
which  he  has  drawn*  But,  surely,  no  one  can 
bring  forward  such  nn  accusation,  who  has  read 
with  any  degree  of  attention  the  preface  to  hi« 
Practice  of  Physic,  in  which  he  gi^e^  a  fiiU 
account  of  Dr.  HoQmann^s  system  m  his  own 
words^  and  pays  eotaplete  homage  to  his  merit 

According  to  the  mofe  elaborated  prtncipleo 
of  Lhe  Cullenian  system,  the  human  body  is  a 
congvnea  of  organst  regulated  by  the  laws  not  of 
inammate  matter,  but  of  life,  and  supcrintendjid 
by  a  mobile  and  conscrvati?e  power  or  «£QAK|^ii 
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•ented  m  Uie  bmih,  at  distiuet  fram  tlie  mind 
moT  ioul ;  acting  wi$€ty  but  ntcessatilyt  for  the 

^ner«l  health ;  correcting  deviations  and  flup- 

ving  defects,  not  from  a  Inowledjgo  and  choice 
the  meana,  hut  bj  a  pre-estahiiBhed  relation 
ttween  the  changes  produced  and  the  motions 
ffc^iuiwd  for  the  ro»loratioii  of  health;  and 
iperating:,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  the 
novinE  fihresi  upon  whose  healthy  or  imheahhy 
■late  Jependa  the  hemlthcir  unheal thiness  of  the 
jeneral  frame  t  which  fibres  he  rcffardedj  with 
Itahl.  as  simple  nerves,  the  mu$coW  filamenta 
tliemg  nothing  more  than  their  ex trenii lies,  and  hj 
^ttftana  poi^esaed  of  an  independent  Tia  maita. 
k^Thw  brain,  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis,  U 
the  prunum  mobile^  but  it  closely  aaaocriates  in  itn 
action  with  lh«  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  ex- 
treme TCiiselH.  The  force  of  the  heart  gives 
t«itenvion  to  the  arteries,  and  the  growth  of  the 
bodjT  depends  upon  such  extension*  in  conjunction 
with  the  nutritious  fluid  furnished  by  the  brain, 
and  deposited  by  the  nerves  in  the  interalices  of 
their  own  fibre* ;  the  matter  of  which  fibres  ts  a 
ioLd  of  a  peculiar  kmd,  whose  parts  are  united 
by  cbymicaL  mitmotion,  AU  nervous  power 
eommences  in  the  encephalon  ;  it  "  consists  m 
a  motion  beginning  in  the  brain  and  propa^ted 
from  thence  into  the  moving  fibres^  in  which  a 
con  traction  ia  to  be  produced.  The  power  by 
whtcU  ibis  motion  la  propagated  we  name,*' 
says  Dr,  Cullen,  '*  the  fii*xaoT  of  the  brain;  and 
we  iherefore  consider  every  modification  of  the 
inot^otJ»  produced,  a»  modllficationa  of  that  en- 
<?fgy," — {Mat  Mid,^  partii ,  chap.  Tiii^jp.  349.) 
He  further  lays  it  down  as  a  laiw  of  the  cconotnjf 
that  the  energy  oi  the  brain  is  alternately  el* 
cited  and  collapsed,  since  the  ver^'  fibrous  con- 
traction  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation :  whenco 
spnsms  and  convulsions  are  moius  abnormeSy 
a  I  id  consist  in  an  irregularity  of  such  alternation. 
But  we  must  distinguish  in  this  system  between 
the  energy  of  the  brain  and  the  yital  fluid  it 
tends  forth  by  the  nerrea  :  for»  while  the  former 
rises  and  ainks  alternately,  the  latter  remains 
permanently  the  same.  It  is  not  a  secretion, 
bnt  an  inherent  principle,  never  exhausted,  and 
that  never  needa  renewal. — (Mai,  Afci.,  part 
ii.,  chap,  vl,  p.  233.) 

This  hypothtrsis,  in  its  various  ramifications, 
influenced  every  part  of  his  theory  of  mediemo, 
and  consequently  laid  a  foundation  for  his  doc- 
irino  of  fever.  The  proximatff  cause  of  fever 
wasj  in  his  opinion,  a  collnpse  or  declination  of 
the  etiergy  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  sedative  powers,  as  contagion, 
rmasm^  cold,  and  fear,  which  constitute  tha  re- 
mote causes.  This  diminished  energy  extends 
its  influence  over  Ihe  wbolo  system,  and  occa^ 
sions  a  universal  debihty ;  but  chiefly  over  ihc  ei* 
treme  vessels,  on  which  it  induces  a  spaein  ;  and 
in  this  ^paam  the  cold  fit  is  supposed  to  consist, 

'*  Suchj  however,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  Dr. 
Oulkn  himself  {Prac.  of  FAy*,^  ^  ^Ivi.),  **  ia 
the  nature  of  the  animaJ  economy,  thai  this  de- 
bility proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  ihe  sanguif- 
erous system  ;  whence,  by  the  interrention  of 
,  the  cold  alage,  and  spa*ms  connected  with  it, 
the  action  of  the  hear!  aod  larger  arteries  ia  in* 
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creasfldf  and  continues  id  tiU  Ass  had  the  f 
of  restoring  tho  energy  of  the  bfain,  of  eali«d^ 
ing  this  energy  to  the  eitreme  Yesavk,  of  Jt- 
storing  therefore  their  action,  and  thereby  «^pf<' 
cially  overcoming  the  tpaam  affecting  thaai , 
upon  the  removif*g  of  Wbkh,  the  ejccret»QQ  id 
sweat,  and  other  marks  of  the  relau^on  of  Iha 
eicretories  take  place." 

Tlus  related  or  perspiratory  ««Lion  of  tht 
paroxysm,  however,  LS  not  regarded  by  th*  Onl- 
I  en  as  a  part  of  the  disease,  btit  as  the  prelodf 
to  returning  health.     Yet   the  fit  ft  ill  cor     ' 
of  three  stages  :  the  first,  of  debility  or  di 
isbed  energy  i  the  second,  of  spasm^  and 
third,  of  heat.    And   thongh  Dr-  CuUeo 
some  doubts  whether  the  remote  cau*^  of  fcwi 
might  not  produce  the  spaani,  as  weli  w  the 
atony  of  the  nervous  sj»teiiiL  yet  he  incliiifi3U> 
ascribe  the  second  ataee  to  the  operation  of  tbSii 
grit,  aa  he  did  roost  d«eidedly  the  third  to  thall 
of  the  second  :  and  thus  to  regard  the  i^hoJe 
a  regular  series  of  actions,  employed  by  the 
medicalrii  natuxD  for  the  recovery  of  health 

That  fever,  in  its  commencemeni.  or  e«rl]ei$ 
iiiage,  is  chiraeterized  by  debility  ei  the  UvM 
fibre,  or,  more  closely  in  the  words  of  Dr,  Cdf 
len,  by  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  etiend- 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  lo  the  voluniary  alls' 
cles  and  capillariea,  and  prodiicin^  Uie  tigm 
pftdroma  of  Professor  Frank  (i)« 
Mom.  Mofh.^  torn  i-,  page  S,  8vo., 
1702),  cannot  for  B  moment  be  dj>ii1 
any  one  who  accurately  watches  iu  ^i 
ena.  And  thus  f«r  the  Cullcnian  hypotheiiiii 
unquestionably  correct;  as  it  ai^ara  ti>  W 
also  in  supposing  the  cold  stage  to  be  lk« 
foundation  of  the  hot,  and  of  the  eicrruon  pf 
Bweatf  by  which  the  hot  stage  is  suctf^edf^ ; 
the  entire  series  forming  Frank's  fignu  €&H»titu- 
hva.  But  it  fails  in  the  two  following  impot* 
tant  points,  without  noticing  a  few  others  ef 
smaller  consequence.  The  spasm  on  the  i&i» 
note  vessels,  produced  by  debility,  taJket  the 
lead  in  the  general  assault;  and,  though  it 
forms  only  a  link  in  the  remedial  process,  is  iht 
most  formidable  enemy  to  be  subdued ;  ud 
hence,  all  that  follows  in  the  paroiyaiii  ta  an 
effort  in  the  system  to  overcome  thiasfiaatn.  Tht 
effort  at  length  proves  successful,  the  debiiil 
yields  to  returning  9tren|th,  the  spssm  is 
quered,  and  the  war  should  seem  to  be  over* 
this  1ft  not  the  fact  i  the  war  continues  notwil 
standing ;  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  hoUi 
truce  ;  debility  and  spasm  take  tha  field  wi^ 
and  other  battles  renwn  to  be  fought,  Tn«i« 
is  nothing  in  this  hypothesis  to  account  for 
return  of  debiUty  and  sposm  after  ihcy  bai 
been  subdued  ;  nor  to  show  why  spasm  sboalw 
ever  in  the  first  instance  be  a  result  of  debd(ly#i 
*'  In  this  system,*'  sa^s  Br.  Pan,  **the  productioa 
of  spasm  by  debility  is  an  isolated  fact  wit^iout  It 
support ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  vires  mwdi 
catrices  natunF  ia  the  interposition  of  adivmityi:! 
an  epic,  when  no  probable  resource  ia  at  hand 

The  next  striking  defect  is,  thnt  debihty  is  hei 
made  acause  of  stfen^th  ;  the  wej[iken(.'d  acts 
of  the  first  stage  |^iving  rise  to  the  rncr< 
action  and  reeictted  energy  that  res  tori  llhtj 
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t^ilttiii  10  n  bibnco  of  hetXih  \  and  here  igsin 
W%  Maud  in  need  of  the  in^erpo^tiiioa  of  a^me 
prttent  divinitjj  to  aceompliBh  luch  tn  tUmX  by 
inch  ]n«&na, 

IV,   it  IS  not,  thcTofojT,  to  be  wondered  at, 

tb«(  thi*   »y»lem,   with  all    its    ing«auLty    and 

WAAKnly  combination  I  should  not  haTH  pm^ed 

tatiafiictory  *o  every  on%     In  reality,  it  did  not 

^dr  roanj  jeai*  prove  iatbfactonr  to  erety  one 

"In  the  celebrated  sc-hool  in  which  it  was  first 

brepound«d.      And  bencp,  under    the    plastic 

jiauds  of  Dr  Brown,  arose  another  hypothesia, 

|>f  which  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief 

itlme,   together  with  the  modification  il  re* 

L'ivcd  under  the  &niihingatrokes  of  Dr  Darwin. 

Df  BfowQ,  who  was  at  firat  a  teacher  of  the 

blaisics  ni  Ediubargh,   and  a  translator  of  in- 

"'-}  *h(*^ea  into  Latia,  commenced  the  study 

ii^  about  the  middle  of  Life,  by  a  per- 

ii^  atlencJ  thl   medical  ftchoola  oratui- 

hSt      He  was  at  first  strongly  attached  to 

|Jr   Cdlcn   and  Dr.  Cullen't  system;  but  an 

llt^rcation   ensued,  and  he  felt  an  equal   am* 

MiM^ty    towards    both,     A   new    and   opposite 

'yatem,  if  »o  it  may  be  called,  was  in  conse- 

Ittfiee  iSiaaiifAClured  aitd  ptibbcly  pTOpoundcd 

a  latioty  of  ways.     It  had  great  simplicity 

pf  prineipbi  at^d   some  plausibility  of  feature  ; 

'    attracted  the  curious  by  iu  notelty,  the  indo- 

mi  by  its  facihty,  and  eyery  one  by  the  bold- 

^ll«is  of  its  speculalioijp.     It  circulated  widely, 

mad  sotfo  acqiaitfd  popularity  abroad  aa  well  as 

41  home. 

Man»  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  an  organ- 
ized machine,  endowed  with  a  principle  of  ex- 
citability,  or  predis|Kttition  lo  excitement,  by 
meaoa  of  a  great  variety  of  stimiili,  both  enter^ 
OiJ  tnd  inleiml,  some  of  which  are  perpetually 
upon  the  machine  ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
int,  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  ma* 
_i,  b  maiiitained.  Emlahilily,  therefore,  is 
'  1^  nervous  energy  of  Dr.  Oulleo  \  and,  lie 
ibijl,,  is  constantly  varymg  in  its  accumylation 
ind  exhaustion :  yet  not,  like  the  nervooa  en- 
iSf|y  of  Dr.  Culten,  under  the  direclion  and 
guidance  of  a  via  conaervatrix  et  modicairtx 
natoras,  dialinct  from  the  matter  of  Ihe  organ!* 
sation  itself,  hut  passively  eipoaed  to  the  effeet 
of  anch  stimuli  as  it  may  chance  to  meet  with, 
and  necessarily  yielding  lo  their  infloence. 

Upon  thta  hypothesis  excitement  is  tbe  yital 
flatne,  excitability  the  portion  of  fuel  allotted  to 
every  man  at  bis  birth,  and  which,  varying  in 
every  individual,  is  to  serve  him  withonl  any 
addition  for  the  whole  of  hia  existence  ;  whde 
Uie  stimuli,  by  which  we  are  earrounded,  are 
the  diSereni  kinds  of  blasts  by  which  the  flame 
ia  kepi  up.  If  the  fuel,  or  excitability,  be  made 
iJb*  moit  of|  by  a  due  temperature  or  mean  rate 
of  blasts  or  stimuli,  the  flame  or  etcitement 
may  bo  maintained  for  sixty  or  levoiity  years. 
"Sut  its  power  of  supporting  a  protracted  flame 
J  he  weakened  by  having  the  blast  either  too 
j  or  too  low.  If  too  higli,  the  fuel  or  ex* 
Uy  will,  from  the  vit&nce  of  the  flame, 
troyod  Tepidly,  and  its  power  of  prolong- 
the  flame  be  weakened  directly  ;  and,  lo 
i  state  of  the  machme  Di.  firown  gave  the 


aame  of  indirect  debility,  or  exhausted  eielta* 
biUty.  If  the  blasts  or  stimuli  be  below  the 
mean  rate,  the  fiiel»  indeed,,  will  be  but  little 
expended,  but  it  will  become  drier  and  mors 
inflammable  ;  and  its  power  of  prolong!  n^»  the 
flame  will  be  still  more  cortailed  than  m  the 
former  case ;  for  half  the  blast  that  would  be 
required  to  excite  rapid  destruction  sntece* 
dently,  wiU  be  sutficieot  to  excite  Ihe  iame 
efleet  now.  This  state  of  the  machine^  there- 
fore* the  author  of  the  hypothesis  contim-dis* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  direct  debihty,  or 
accumulated  excitability. 

Upon  tbeae  principles  he  founded  the  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  treatment  c}f  all  diseasea. 
They  consist  but  of  iwo  families^  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  :  the 
^rms  produced  by  accumulated  excitabiltiy, 
and  marked  by  direcl  debility  ;  the  latter  occa- 
sioned by  exhaoated  excitability,  and  marked  by 
indirect  debility.  The  remedial  plan  ia  as  sun- 
pie  as  the  arrangement.  Bleeding,'  low  diet^  and 
purging,  cure  the  sthenic  diseases  ;  and  atimo- 
lartta  of  Yariona  kinds  and  degrees,  the  asthenic. 

Fevers,  therefore,  onder  this  hypo  thesis,  liie 
other  diseases,  are  either  sthenic  or  asthenic  ; 
they  result  from  accumuiated  or  exhausted 
excitability.  Synocha^  or  inflammatory  fever 
(cauma  under  the  present  arrangement),  be  long* 
t»  the  first  division^  and  typhus  to  the  secoiS. 
Let  us  fry  the  system  by  these  examples. 

The  first  symptoms  of  inflammatoiy  fever, 
like  those  of  all  others,  evince,  as  I  nave  al«i 
ready  observed,  debility  or  l«ngnid  action  m 
every  organ,  let  the  debihtybe  dietinguiahed  by 
whatever  epithet  it  may.  The  vital  flame  ts 
weak,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  aunporied  \ 
and  yet  Ihe  fuel  is  more  inAammable  than  m  a 
state  of  health  ;  the  excitability  Is  accumulated. 
This  scheme,  therefore,  completely  fails  in  ac- 
coT^nting  for  the  origtii  or  first  stage  of  inflam- 
matory, or,  in  Dr.  Brown's  own  languag¥«, 
stht^nic  fever. 

TyphilB  pofltilens,  or  jail-fever,  is  arranged  by 
Dr.  Brown  as  an  asthenic  disease  i  and,  as 
such,  we  have  reason  to  expect  debDity,  aa 
characteristic  of  its  entire  progress.  V'et, 
what  is  it  that  produces  this  debihty  !  The 
blast  or  stimulus  is  here  conta^oi) ;  aud  the 
excitability  ia  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  this 
blast  or  stimulua ;  but  there  is  no  meaits  of 
its  becoming  exhausted  without  increasing  the 
exciteme:nt :  the  fuel  can  only  be  lessened  by 
atigmenting  the  flame  that  eonstzmei  it.  Yet 
in  typhtis,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  funl 
is  expended,  not  m  proportion  as  Ihe  flame  it 
active  and  violent,  but  in  proportion  as  it  ia 
weak  and  ioeffiicient.  The  eici  lability  is  ex- 
h*ustedf  and  th«  debility  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  excitement  forbears  to  draw  upon  i" 
for  a  supply.  The  blast  blows  hard,  but  will 
out  raising  the  fire,  and  yeX  the  fuel  consuniv 
rapidly.  This  scheme,  therefore,  tumpieteJ] 
fails  in  accounting  for  any  stage  of  low  or 
Ihenic  fevers  of  every  descnptson. 

Dr.  Brown,  however,  was  not  a  man  of  mucli ' 
practice ;  hia  wrilii^  show  that  he  waj  but  hi- 
lie  versed  in  Ihe  mfm^ll/aam  of  diaeaaet .  hia 
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dencriptionfl  ^rc  meiigf^r  and  confused  ;  and 
hencPi  when  be  comes  to  atsort  djaeasea  into 
the  only  two  nichei  he  alloU  for  their  recep- 
iion,  he  makes  sad  work ;  and  mal&ilies  of  the 
nost  opposite  characters,  and  demanding  the 
rmosi  opposite  mode  oi  treaiment^  are  huddled 
together  to  b©  tr&ated  in  the  same  miinner,  in 
many  Citaeii  with  no  ■[n&Ll  riik  of  the  ptient, 
Thti4,  among  the  sthenic  disea«ea  are  associated 
rheumatism,  eryaipeUa,  scarlet  and  inftumma- 
torv  fever ;  and*  among  the  attheniCf  gout, 
typhu»»  apopleiy,  and  dropsy. 

The  Brunonian  hypothesist  neii^erthetess, 
offers  one  prmciple  that  is  unquestionably 
founded  oti  fact,  and  is  pecuharly  worthy  of  At- 
tention ;  I  mean,  that  of  accumulated  eicitahility 
from  an  absence  or  defect  of  stimuli ;  m  callo- 
qnial  language,  an  increase  of  enefgry  by  rest. 
And  it  is  this  principle  which  forms  the  hinge  on 
which  turns  the  more  finished  system  of  Dr. 
Darwin. 

Si^naible  of  the  objectioQ  that  weigha  equally 
against  that  part  of  the  ays  tern  of  Dr.  Culleti 
and  Dr.  Brown,,  which  represents  the  pnetgv  or 
excitability  of  the  living  frame  as  capable  of  re- 
cniHiiig  it«df  after  collapBO  or  exbsustion,  with- 
otit  n  recruiting  material  to  feed  ou^  he  directly 
allows  the  enstenee  of  auch  a  material  \  re- 
gards tt  as  a  peculiar  socretion,  and  the  brain 
aa  the  organ  that  elaborates  and  pours  it  forth. 
ll>e  braiut  therefore,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win, is  the  common  fountain  from  which  every 
other  organ  is  supplied  with  sensorial  ^uid^  and 
is  itself  suppbed  from  the  hlood,  as  the  blood  is 
from  the  food  of  the  stomach. 

All  this  is  intelligible ;  but  when,  beyond 
this,  be  endnvrs  his  sensorial  fluid  with  a  men- 
tal as  well  m  a  corporeal  faculty,  makes  it  the 
vehicle  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  aensatioui  and 
tells  us,  that  ideas  are  the  actual ''  eontraclionSf 
or  tnotiona,  or  configurations,  of  the  fibres 
which  constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  sense^^ 
{Zoonom.,  vol  i.,  sect,  ii.,  ii.,  7),  he  wanders 
very  unnecessarily  from  bis  subject^  and  clogs 
it  with  all  the  errors  of  materialism. 

He  supposes  the  sensorial  power,  thus  se- 
cretedi  to  be  capable  of  eKbaustion  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways,  or  through  four  different  faculties 
of  which  it  is  posaesaed  :  the  faculty  of  tttaiTA- 
BiLiTV,  exhausted  by  ejctemal  stimnlj  affecting 
simple  irritable  fibres  :  that  of  si£NBfBiurTY, 
exhausted  by  stimuli  atTecting  the  fibres  of  the 
organs  of  sense:  that  of  voLUNTARrxY^  ex- 
hausted by  stimuli  affecting  the  fibres  of  the 
voluntary  orgmns,  acting  in  ob^ence  tjo  the 
command  pf  the  will ;  and  that  of  Aasoci48iL]TY, 
exhnuflted  by  stimuli  aHccting  organs  as stHriated 
in  their  actions  by  sympathy  or  long  habit.  By 
all,  or  any  of  these  meaiiSj  the  sensorial  (lOwer 
becomes  evacuated,  as  by  food  and  rest  it  be- 
comes replenished,  often,  indeed,  with  an  ac- 
cumulation or  Eurpiuft  stock  of  power. 

In  applying  thin  doetrine  to  fever,  he  con- 
siders its  occasional  causes,  whatever  they  may 
be,,  as  indue itig  a  qoiesceutce  or  torpor  of  the 
extreme  arteries,  and  the  subsequent  heat  as  an 
inordinate  exertion  of  the  sensorial  power  here- 
by accumulated  to  exoeas ;  and»  cons^jquontjy, 


the  fever  of  Dr.  Darwin  eomineiice*  a.  ttm 

lower  than  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  or  in  the  cold  fit, 
instead  of  in  a  collapse  of  the  nervoiis  matrgj 
lodged  fn  the  br^in. 

Now^  allowing  this  explanation  to  acconst 
for  the  cold  and  not  stages  of  a  single  [lajtix] 
of  fever,  like  the  apasm  of  Dr.   CuBen,  it 
apply  no  farther,     rar^hen  the  sensonuml 
exhausted  itself  of  its  accomulated  irriiabihti 
the  disease  should  cease.     1 1  mmy,  perhaps, 
said,  that  a  second  torpor  will  be  pnTdti     * 
this  tery  exhaustion  j  and  a  seoonid  ^~' 
must  necessarily  ensue.     Admitting  i 
everi  for  a  moment^  it  must  be  obviaus  that  I 
first    or  torpid  stage  only  can  ensue  ;  for 
system  being  now  quite  exhausted,  the  /~ 
cence  ihH   takes  place  during  ibe 
only  be  supposed  to  recruit  the  commoa*! 
necessary  for  health ;  we  have  zto  reaia 
conceive,  nor  is  any  held*out  to  Ds,  thai 
quantity  can  again   rise  to  a  sfurfjlua.     Yet  i 
must  he  farther  remarked^  thai,  in  conttnoe 
fevers,  we  haye  often  no  return  of  torpor  < 
quietude  whatever^  and,  consequently,,  no  I 
of  re*accumolating   irritability  ;  but  ooa 
tinned  train  of  preternatural  action  amd  eihmt- 
tlon^   till   the  system  is  complotely  worn  ffot 
And  to  this  objection,  the  Darwiniati  tivpatb*^ 
sis  seems  to  be  altogether  WHthout  ft  reply* 

A  BtiU  later  modification  of  the  Brunofuai 
system  {for  after  all  it  is  sach,  though  thenuniC 
of  Brown  is  hereby  openly  despised),  faaa  baeft 
attempted  m  France  by  M.  Broussais,  md  has 
acquired  a  very  considcrabte  degree  of  poputuitT, 
though  a  popularity  that  seems  to  harr-  [atlf  ] 
chance  of  a  longer  duration  than  the  two  (oti 
which  it  has  been  preceded.     Thr owing  i 

the  catalogue  of  vjtaj  properties  thc>  send 

of  Bicbatj  and  indeed  all  other  vital  property*' 
whatever  but  organic  contractility,  he  inamtaint 
that  this  alone  is  the  real  source  of  all  disease* 
whatever,  and  thai  no  other  exist*  or  is  wantsd.  I 
This  contractility  is  the  eicitability  orBTt^wn^aiid ! 
to  the  excitement  that  flows  from  it  M    Brotii* 
sais  has  given  the  name  of  irrttatien  or  exciti>j 
tion^  upon  a  plus  or  minus  degree  of  whkb  <  " 
diseases,  as  in  the  hypothesia  of  Brown,  are  d 
pendant.     But  he  has  this  great  advantage  over  ^ 
Brown,  thst,  instead  of  making  the  state  of  rz* 
citcment  or  depression  common  to  the  enlirt  * 
system,  M.  Broussais  limits  both  to  particulai 
organs,  and  contends,  that  when  an  organ  ta  ut 
a  state  of  irritation^  or  viio/  frecHon,  to  ado^  I 
another  quaint  term    from  the  technolo^  ha  J 
employs,  such  effect  can  only  lake  place  at  iKa  j 
expense  of  some  other  part  of  the  system,  iht^ 
contractility  of  which  is  proport*onably  dinim*  1 
ished- — {EzpositioR   de   to.   NouTelh    Doctnnt 
MidiaUe,    &c.,  P^r  J.  R.  A,  G^upd^  Pttns, 
1824.)    Diseases  with  him,  therefore,  proceed,  • 
for  the  moAt  part,  from  an  unequal  diBtrthution 
of  excitation  or  irritation  ;  and  as  the  doctritii  ' 
of  sympathy  is  carried  to  a  conaiderabk  extent^  j 
and  plnys  a  very  unpttant  part  in   the  patho- 
logical drama,  ufWn»  indt-cd,  a  very  in^^iiJiiom 
part,  the   author  of  the  hypothesis  obiims  an 
easy  and  occasionally  n  correct   inod*^  of  ac- 
counting for  loca)  dtsenfea  thai  c^ngmatn  in  t#* 
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mote  (luaiterv ;  «8,  for  etample,  wbifn  hii  fa- 
vourite gastru-enteriti*  b  the  iseiuU  of  a  cold, 
cUmp  ilinosphere  applied  lo  the  tbiii  or  a  mot- 
hid  condition  of  the  ly tigs  or  of  the  heiid.  So 
that  ^astriUfi  or  gaslro^enteTitia^  piiiamrjr  or  ia- 
dacea*  19  almost  every  Ihmg  with  him ;  ^1  fe- 
Tors  are  local  affections,  and,  under  whatever 
■bape  the)'  may  appear,  iheir  real  «cat  is  the 
ilomach,  or  a] vine  ciinaL'  Among  many  weak 
pihv  of  the  hypothesis^  one  ef  ihe  weakest  is 
lis  mahiUty  of  accouurling  for  the  chytnical 
changes  thai  are  »o  perpetoally  taking  place  !□ 
the  system  during  ihe  inBuence  of  die  ease. 
For  ai  the  only  source  of  disease  is  m  the 
fuantity  of  the  efilux  of  the  Ttial  ^^ids,  with- 
out any  change  whstRver  in  their  quatity^  it 
leavett  us  entirely  m  the  dark  a*  to  the  ongm 
of  scrofnUp  cancer,  all  tha-eiaiithems^  and^  in 
few  wordsf  every  other  specific  poison  q^  mor- 
hid  secretion  wbateTsr  ;  the  greater  plrt  of 
whichi  if  wot  the  whole,  are  stjll  referred  to  a 
gastric  origin,  where  we  are  ejtpreHsly  com- 
cnanded  to  look  as  definitely  for  the  real  seat  of 
|»laroe,  as  for  bilious  fever,  yellow  fefer,  Indian 
ch^era,  or  dysentery  *' 

It  is  not  tieceaaary  to  pursue  this  Bubject  far- 
ther. Other  conjccturosi  more  or  less  di$ere- 
pftDt  from  those  now  cuLminod,  have  hcen  offer- 
ed :  but  (hey  have  not  acquired  sufficient  notice, 
nor  evirited  tufficient  ingenuity ,  to  he  worthy  of 
GsammAtiou. 

V,  Uther  pathologists  have  referred  the  proxi- 
||#  cause  flf  fever  to  a  morbid  aflection  of 
iteie  particular  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  associa- 
ted b  1  common  function.  Thus,  Baron  Haller 
alludes  to  teverai  in  his  day,  who  ascribed  it  to 
a  diseased  state  of  the  vena  cava  (BibL  Mtd^^ 
Pr.  i,,  p,  112)^  Bianchi  pitched  upon  the  Urcr 
(Hixt.  Hepat.,  p.  113);  Swalve  on  the  pan- 
creas (Pawer^iW,  A;c.»  p.  141 ),  Rahn  on  the  di- 
eative  orgamzation  generally, — (BritftDteh4ttt 
id.  i.,  p.  150.)  Professor  Frank  has  divided 
different  kinds  of  fever  between  the  digestive 
oigina,  the  arteries,  and  ^e  nerves,  each  in  a 
Icular  state  of  disea^^ed  action  ;  so  that  with 
alt  fevers  are  nervous,  tnilammatory,  or  gas- 
.^De  C7«r,  Morb.  Horn,  Emtgmi^  torn,  v*, 
i.,Mannh,  1702-4)  The  Italian  patholo^U 
^ffiGily  eaoght  up  this  view,  and  modified  it  in 
Tanoys  ways ;  and  Broussais  ha^  of  late  gweiii  it 
lother  modificalion,  by  placing  fcv^r  in  the 
.ueous  membrane  of^ny  of  tho  Tiscera,  but 
duedy  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digctil- 
ive  canal ;  and  consequently  gastric  fever,  with 
Broussais,  takes  the  le^  of  all  the  rest,  both  in 
vmrtoty  and  vehemence  of  action :  the  [»rtieular 
eharaeter  or  m tensity  of  the  foTcr  being  resolva- 
ble into  the  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  or  other 
circumstances  of  the  individuals — (Eramen,  dtc, 
Mr  F.  X  v.  BroujMnis,  D,  M.,  8vo.,  1821.)  Di. 
Ulilltterbuck  has  still  more   lately,  iu  our  own 

•  S«e  II.  Broussais*  Exsmen  do  la  Doctrine 

JMusale  g^n^ralement  adoptee,  et  des  Systlmea 

irncs  de  Nosologje,   Paris,   IS  16.     All  the 

I Ofaservations  hy'Dt  Good  on  the  theory  of 

are  new  matl<?f  m  the  present  edition, 

1  mnonii  the  author's  M3S.,  and  markod 

I  in  this  work.— £]>. 


country,  and  with  far  more  reason  and  learning, 
brought  forward  the  bmn  instead  of  the  aiomadi ; 
lo  an  indammation  of  which  orgtm  he  nscnbes 
fevers  of  ever^  kind,  regarding  them  merely  as 
BQ  many  varieties  of  one  specific  disease,  oniffna- 
dng  from  this  one  conanoa  cause. — {TrettU'^c  m 
Filler,  8vo.)  But  this  is  to  confound  fev^rwith 
local  inflammiitian,  the  idiopathic  with  the  aymp- 
tomatic  affection.  In  treating  of  inflammation 
undnr  the  ensuing  Order,  we  shall  have  sulB- 
eient  opportunities  of  seeing,  that  an  intlamed 
Slate  of  almost  any  organ,  and  especially  of 
membranous  organs,  or  the  membranotts  puts 
of  organs,  is  siilficient  to  eicite  some  degr«e  of 
fever  or  other,  and  not  uufrequently  fever  of  llie 
highest  degree  of  danger  from  its  duraiion  or 
violence.  And  hence,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  the  peritonxum,  and  the 
brain,  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
fumiAhirjg  a  proximate  cause  of  fever  when  in  a 
state  of  mdammation. 

A  ver^r  strikm^  objection  to  Dr.  Clottorbuck^s 
hypothesis  is,  bis  hmiting  himself  to  a  singlo 
organ  as  tb«  cause  of  an  nTeet,  which  is  etjualiT 
common  to  all  of  them.  And  on  this  ground  If 
is,  that  Professor  Marcus,  of  Bavaria,  who  has 
contended  with  simitar  strenDOUsncia  for  the 
identity  of  fever  and  inflammation,  has/egarded 
all  iniamod  organs  aa  equal  causes ;  and  is 
hoiehy  enabled  to  account,  which  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck's  more  restricted  view  does  not  so  well 
allow  of,  for  the  different  Stinds  of  fever  that  are 
perpetually  ffpringing  before  us,  one  organ  giving 
riae  to  one,  and  another  to  anothpr.  Thus  in- 
gammation  of  the  brain,  according  to  Dr.  Mar- 
cus, is  the  proximate  causo  of  typhus :  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  of  hectic  fever ;  that  of  the 
peritoneum,  of  puerperal  fever ;  and  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachi^at  of  catarrhal 
fever ;  a  view  which  iias  lately  been  adopted  by 
several  French  writeia  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, as  an  improvement  upon  the  hypothesif 
of  Broussais.* 

The  geneTal  answer,  however,  to  pathologists 
of  every  description  who  thus  confotind  or  iden' 
tjfy  fever  with  mflammation,  whether  of  a  single 
organ  or  of  all  organs  equally,  is,  that,  though 
fever  is  commonly  a  symptom  or  serjuel  of  m- 
Mammal iun,  inflanmiatioa  is  not  uncomrnonly  a 
symptom  or  sequel  of  fevors.  And  hence, 
though  post-obit  eaaminationa,  tn  the  esse  o' 
those  who  have  died  of  fever,  should  show  if/- 
finmmation  in  the  bram,  the  liver,  or  any  otlier 
organ,  it  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  the  disease 
originated  there,  smce  the  same  appearance  may 
take  place  equally  as  an  effect,  and  as  a  cause  i 
while  a  single  example  of  fever  tenninjittitg 
fatally,  without  a  trace  of  inflammation  in  any 
organ  whatever,  and  such  examples  are  ppfpetu* 
ally  occumng,  ia  sufficient  to  establish  the  etiat- 
ence  of  fever  aa  an  idiopaduc  malady,  aiul  to 
separate  the  febrile  from  the  phlogotic  divtsxoiia 
ol  diseases,  t 
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♦  M*  Gaullir^f  de  Clanbrv,  vide  So  >>. 

Medecine,  Avr ,  1823,  »nd  M,  Tach. 
ches  Anatomico- Pathologlques  stir  L-    ..:  ..    .;:i^ 
Pratique,  A^c  ,  Bvo.,  :t  tomes.  Pans,  li*'^^. 

i  *vh  ia  too  gener^y  imaguiod^  Usat.  ^W^^^- 
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'*  A  fe?cr,  therefoK?,''  to  adopt  the  Unip^ftge 
of  Dr.  FonlTce,  *^m  a.  discftso  that  &fiecU  & 
whole  Bjrsteni  i  it  affects  ths  bead,  the  tnink  of 
ihe  body,  and  the  extfemities ;  it  9^et\m  the  cir* 
cuUtiorif  the  abao^tion,  ttid  the  nervous  rrs- 
tem  1^  it  affects  the  skio,  tha  musctilaf  fibre^f 
mtid  the  membraneB;  it  affects  the  body,  and 
t^Qcis  likewise  the  mind-  It  is^  therefore,  a 
L disease  of  the  whole  sjEtem,  in  every  kind  of 
It  does  nott  however,  affpct  the  various 
(  of  the  system  umfonaJy  and  equally  ;  but^ 
on  ihe  contrary,  torafitimes  one  part  is  much 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  affeclion  of  anothej 
prt."* — (On  Fet^tTf  Dissert.  L,  p.  28.) 

tnary  disease  w!uck  induces  fever  is  essentially 
local  mflainmalion.    The  ^pphcation  of  this  doc- 

^  trini^  to  the  early  stage  of  fever,  wft  hold  to  l»c  not 
only  si  vnnance  with  faetg,  UtU  dangerous  a£  to 
the'  priictical  deduction.^  to  which  it  lead^.  We 
know  that  irritation^  far  short  of  Lnf]aiAination,  is 
suiticiiint  to  excite  feverisb  itidinposition,  more 
particularly  at  those  periods  of  life  at  which  the 
THJCLilar  Aystcm  is  easily  excited  by  apparently 
triviaU  local,  or  sympathetic  dieturbanc?  (tor  bi- 
ampl*%  in  infancy  or  childhoo*!*  by  dentitiun,  or 
intcBtinal  irritation),  and  that  ihitj  feverishneai 
disappears  when  the  cause  is  removed  The 
paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  is  induced  by  the 
peduliar'efifect  of  a  malarian  poison ;  in  this  dis- 
ease* the  whole  phenomena  of  fcrer  are  weD 
marked  ;  but  certainly  few  will  maintain,  that  the 
febrite  dislurbanee  is  the  consiequenco  of  local 
inliainmation.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  ibat  the 
error  alluded  to  may,  in  a  sreat  measure*  be  ira- 
pnted  to  the  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  or 
nature  of  fcvar  in  tho  vajious  local  lesions  which 
are  observed  in  fatal  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  important  fuct  abnuld  «ver  be  kept  in  view, 
that  the  primary  diserdert  whatever  it  may  be^ 
tKLBses  readily  mto  jnd&nunation,  and  that  the 
leaions  which  arise  in  the  progress  of  fever  con- 
•titnte  the  pnndnal  source  of  danger,  and  are  in 
many  inatancei  the  imraetliate  cause  of  desth," — 
Dr^Tweedie  in  Cyclop. of  Pract,  Med,,  art.  pEVcit. 
*  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Goofl,  who  has  stated, 
with  much  ability  and  eleamesa,  the  theoriet 
of  mrthcino  which  have  Hucceaaively  prcTailed, 
should  have  entirely  omitted  even  a  cursory  notice 
of  our  distinguish^  countryman  Dr.  Rush,  who 
may  be  justly  ranked  among  tho«e  who  have  sue- 
eoi^uUy  elucidated,  at  least  in  part,  some  of  the 
ooufidesC  principles  of  medical  practice.  On  the 
subject  of  Dr.  fiugh'$  merits  as  a  systematic 
tbeoriit,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  supplementary 
note  bv  Dr.  J,  W,  Francis,  in  the  American  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  Vol  lii..  p. 
74 1  "Dr.  Riiah  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the 
class  of  modpm  oclecticsi  we  think,  improperly, 
No  author  of  late  times  has  probably  laboui«d 
more  perseveringly  than  Dr.  Hush  in  favour  of 
a  pjirliculfir  aysiera,  and  throughout  his  numerous 
medical  writings  truces  of  his  peculiar  theonr  are 
always  apparent  His  system  may  probabhr  be 
considered  a  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 

,  Brown,  byf  "  >  '  .lo  the  world  under  circura- 
Itances  jiv  •?  to  its  micceesful  recep- 

tion*   In  111  i^iia  of  preliminary  learning 

and  general  science,  ui  experimental  research  and 
practical  acumen.  Brown  can  stand  m  no  cornpe* 
ytion  with  Rush :  while  the  greater  elaboration 
of  bi«  doctrines  by  tha  latter  i^rly  began  and  con- 
tinued! to  an  advancori  agCj  hit  extraordinary  elo- 
quence as  a  public  leacher,  in  the  then  only  fre* 
ouentcd  university  of  the  American  republic ;  and 


The  result  of  the  whole,  aa  obserwcd  ti  1^ 
outset  of  this  introduction,  is,  that  we  kodir 
httle  or  nothing  of  the  proximate  caii»e  of  ftmcr, 
or  the  means  by  which  its  phenomena  are  imtsm- 
diately  produced.  In  the  l«iiguaf«  of  Lientaodl 
appUed  to  the  subject  before  tia,  they  ai*  loa 
oftea  ati4  cahfrine  mejWB  ;  nor  hav^  uaj  of  lite 
ayatema  hitherto  invented  to  explain  tlua  liaeiMi 
dite  inquiry,  however  ingeiuoua  or  dakmii; 
answered  lie  purpose  for  which  thay  «wm  ^W 
trived.  * 

From  the  proximate  cause  of  ferer,  ti/t  m 
fiejct  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  upon  tta  KinoFti 
causes. 

Dr.  Culbn,  who  has  striven  so  strongly  and 
so  ingeniously  to  simplify  the  form  rr  it"-*  ft^tA* 
a  similar  attempt  m  respect  to  th'  r 

first  resolves  all  remote  causet  in  i.  ■; 

or  sG^tive  powers,  ioE^tead  of  bcji 
as  th*^  were  formerly  very  general 
and  aa  they  are  atill  regaided  by  v 
ffista,  and  especially  by  those  who 
fever  and  infiammation  aa  identkal 
this  poaitioi»of  Dr.  Cuilen  he  eorrect  u: 
was  necessary  for  him  to  lay  it  down  . 
maintain  it,  or  he  muat  have  abandoned  hi*  vjt^ 
tem  of  fever  altogether,  which  supposes  il  lo 
commence  in,  and  be  primarily  dependarvl  tSpOflg 
debiUty, 

These  sedative  or  debilitating  cauMs  he  in- 
duces to  two,— UAKsa  and  uumaIv  efflyvia;  10 
the  former  of  which  he  Umita  tbo  taem  mi*** 
mata,  and  the  power  of  prodncitig  inltr 
fevers,    which,    with   him,    include    ten. 

the  popularity  of  his  written  prodnctionA,  l . 

to  him  an  ascendency  and  duratitm  wbicb  1 

principles  of  Brown,  popuiar  as  they  t 

never  attained.    Bt.  Rush,  ho  we  vert  » 

milted  mere  theoretical  views  to  mialead  1 

tice-  and  his  contemporaries  will  bear  wib 

his  prescriptions  were  ayt  prudent  and  jud 

his  speculations  were  unE<mt  aiid  odv 

At  the  pTC^p^etit  day,   i^  htm  the   pivleiistoiis  j 

several  medical  umveraitiifa  in  the  connirr  pn^ 

sent  nearly  ec^nnl  claims,  the  medical  ptttcucn  m 

the  United  States  is  far  too  various  to 

|i  veries  of  any  particu  lar  a«ct.    Mort 

doctrines  of  sympathy,  as  they  are  i 

been  ably  illustrated  and  defended,  i 

delphia  school,  by   Professor   Chaj  ? 

the  principles  of  the  humoral  pathoJo-  . 

fied  by  the  late  reiearchea  in  phy$io|<iiyry,  % 

results  afforded  by  animal  chymisiry,  an 

cated  by  the  professor  of  the  praclicif  W  ph_ 

ihe  New -York  University,— (See  DyekiiiMlBiJ 

thology  of  Ihe  Human  Fluids. )  These  two  lliiil! 

may  be  deemed  those  most  current  tmonf  Amm^ 
can  pjiysicians,*' — D* 

*  The  following  observations  by  Dr  Twoedia 
agree  with  those  of  Andml  (Anat.  Pathot.,  ma. 
ii,,  p.  211,  &e.,  and  Cllnique  Med.).  *'  In  mm^ 
cases  of  fever  we  can  discover  the  eatstenctf  of 
certain  le^ons^  but  these  are  too  vag^e  «r  I 
nite  to  enable  us  uniformly  to  denfit:'  on  t|| 
mary  seat  of  the  malady.  It  i- 
ble,  that,  in  what  ia  usually  C5^ 
there  ia  aiutaium  mhtr  of  ikr  ** 
although  its  precise  locahtyeannot,  i: 
be  detected;  but,  withmtt  dkm*  m  r- 
tywiott  or  iht  fl*A*r,  wf  msmimm  lAsI  jVuw 
firtti,"— Cyclop,  of  PracL  Med.,  art,  Fa^at. 
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|Kmflt  mvi  the  pwer  of  pfrodyein^  contumed 
evers.  It  I*  line,  he  luu  fouiid  himielf  com- 
plied to  uke  mitiee  of  *  few  other  powers^  as 
eoldt  Ic^r^  mtempcnuicc  in  vencry  or  drinkiDg ; 
,  but  the^ie  ht!  is  disposed  to  regard  as  little  or 
[  'nothing  more  than  sub-a^to,  or  ccKagetitSf 
■ettrcely  eapahjc  of  producing  fever  bj  them* 
M|ve«. 

♦*  Whother  feu  or  eiicess  be  aione,"  sayi  kiPj 

**  tho  remote  cause  of  fever,  or  if  they  only  op- 

maim  cither  oa  concmrm^  with  th^  oper^lioti  of 

laanb  or  human  el!luTU^  or  on  firing  an  oppor- 

>  luiucy  to  the  openCion  of  coLd^  are  queiitioDs  not 

i»io  bo  poftitivefy  answered ;  they  may  posaibly 

^'ti  thmuseUta  produce   fever;  but,  moat  fre- 

quentiy,  they  operate  as  concturing  in  one  or 

9tlierof  the  wayi  above  mentioned-" — {Prmi.  of 

Fkfs.^hook  i^Tchap  iv.,  sect,  xevii  )     To  colli, 

Itowowri  he  atuibutea  a  power  of  engendering 

Mcr  martf  freely  than  to  the  rest;  *' yet  even 

ihia,'*  say  a  he,  "  la  commonly  only  an  exchtiig 

caiiiM3,  eoncurrmg  with  the  operation  of  mairf 

or  htiitiiin  effluvia/' — (Ibid.j  book  i-j  chap,  iv., 

^«ecL  xcu.) 

We  ahail  &nd,  aa  we  proceed,  that  thou  com- 
|iteinent«i  eausea  may  admit  of  addition  ;  la  wo 
ahall  also,  thM  they  more  frequently  exist  as  in* 
dependent  aFsnta,  than  Br.  CuUen  ia  dis^ioaed 
to  aiiow.  Vet,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  that 
the  chief  and  moel  extenaiTe  ctmes  of  fever  are 
bunmn  *nd  marsh  effluvia. 

No  groat  benefit,  howeveip  baa  resulted  from 
«sdetiroiirmg  to  drnvr  4  line  of  dittinctkm  h^ 
immm  the^e  two  temiAT  >im1  hence  it  is  a  dis^ 
ttnction  which  has  been  ireiy  bttle  attended  to 
of  late  years.  MioMm  ia  a  Greek  word,  impuft* 
inp  pnlhiimti,  cormptioii,  or  dei^enient  generally ; 
_t4^n  a  I-adn  word,  importinjr  the  ap- 
■1  atich  mkem  or  corruption  to  the 
v~>.*,  . .  iM  mediuRi  of  touch.*     Hence^  there 


*  A  disimcuon  m  aometime*  made  between  a 
coK^ftofu  aind  an  mftmmtM  diMtott;  the  form«r 
being  communicable  only  by  contact  with  the 
patient,  or  witb  aotnethin^  that  he  has  touched, 
or  aome  palpable  matter  that  has  proceedetl  from 
bitn.  Of  this  kind  are  itchr  ayphilis,  cowpoi» 
JiT^dn^bobifLf  olepbantiaeiaT  jawa^  libbenat  the 
glaiMlert,  and,  as  la  aoooetiiiiea  au9pected,  ponig o, 
and  plague,  h^miimu  dueaaea  aie  tboee  which 
a  person  may  contract  by  merely  being  expoaed  to 
tbfl  [*ati«at'a  atmosphere.  Some  diaeasea  aie  both 
€imt«ifimn  and  mf^fioM*,  being  capable  of  propa- 
gation  in  b<}th  rn.inncn,  aa  the  smallpox,  the 
chtckf^npoi,  scarbttriii,  ami  the  meailea.  The 
Mirltoat  suggestion  of  th v  ^  -^^  '  Tnodea  in  which 
cofilagionBandmfectio'  mn*  propagated, 

■wnw  made  by  M.  Quea:.  -  Mtsm.  mir  lea 

idea  Ifuineiira.— <Mi'U.d^  TAcad.  Royak do 
'    Tbia  author  admits  two  speeies  of  conta- 
*  The  1iT?t  eonsiatfl  m  tbe  ccmmionicaticn 
«i»  which  extend  from  one  body  to  an- 
;  their  pronerty  of  multiplying  the  cause 
» excited  tiiemi  and  of  mnltiplying  them* 
in  other  aubjecta  by  this  augmentation  of 
■mallpCEE  ifl  a  manifeat  Uiftance  of  tbia 
I  of  cdtitagion."    Qnesnar's  second  form  of 
iOQ  Ja  cbajraetenzed  by  *'  the  cofiamtinication 
fvponcaneouj  moiremenl,  tbat  extends  fiom 
'mdy  ttj  another  auaceplibte  of  tbia  move- 
"'    Tbia  he  comperea  to  the  lexmentingof 


is  neither  parailoliam  nor  imta^mam  m  their 
rcspecuve  signi£catiotia  ~,  there  la  nothing  that 
necessarily  coonecta  them,  cither  dispincttvely 
oi  conjunctively.  Both  equally  apply  to  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetable  worLd5---or  to  any  fjourcc 
whatever  of  defilement  and  touch;  aiid  either 
may  be  predicaied  of  the  other ;  for,  we  may 
ap^  correctly  of  tbe  mia«m  of  contigion,  or  of 
contagion  produced  by  miasm.  IFence,  the  lat* 
ter  term  ia  equally  applied  by  Sauvagea  to  botli 
kinda  of  eflluvia:  "Miasmata,  tibn  sponte  in 
Banguine  enata,  turn  estna  ex  aere,  in  mass^m 
sanguineam  dekta.'* — {No$d>  Mrthod,^  CL  ii.  ; 
Fehr^  Theor.,  sect.  Tt)  And  it  ia  not  a  tillle 
aln^ukir,  and  conbrma  the  force  of  tbia  remarks 
that^  since  the  publication  of  the  tint  edition^  tn 
which  the  rem&Ht  may  be  found  as  at  preaeut, 
M.  Monfalcon,  an  ingeniooa  and  karned  advo- 
cate of  the  Broussaie  bypotheaia^  has  specifically 
applied,  in  dirf«:t  conttavention  of  Dr.  Cullen'a 
explanation,  tbe  terms  miaam  and  miaaiinta  to 
thoBc  morbific  effluvia  done  whkb  are  thrown 
off  b^m  the  living  kfdie*  of  men  and  ammala  in 
a  state  of  disease,  the  influence  or  patlwlogicd 
actioii  of  whieb  on  the  human  frame  be  detKHiu* 
astea  tmiagUm :  while  the  effluvia  from  marshesp 
swamps,  pnvies,  cemeterioi,  and  other  aourcee 
of  dccom[>o«ing  &nimal  and  i^getable  matenata, 
he  simply  but  epeciiically  distinguiihca  by  the 
name  of  tru^sk  r^uettrm,  and  ^ir  pathologieal 
Bction  by  that  of  infee6on. — {Htttmre  dei  Ma- 
rau  ft  det  Maladiei  tauMh^  par  ia  EmdinMi(mM 
di$  Eaux  Sta^TmnteSj  dec,  Svo.,  Paris,  1824.) 
lnaw<9rk  of  practical  m formation,  ti  k  hardly 
worib  while  to  follow  up  the  reBnemonta  of 
those  writers  who  deriy«  and  endeavour  to  dia- 
prOYC,  the  exiatenee  of  contagion  under  any 
form  or  mode  of  origin.*  Such  specuUlions 
may  be  ingenious  and  very  learned,  and  gnd 
amusement  for  a  leisure  hour  in  the  closet ;  btit 
they  will  rarely  travel  beyond  its  litmts,  and 


dough,  or  the  exlenajon  of  potrefaction  tbtough 
fleah.  As  Baron  Dupuytren  has  plained,  in  a 
valuable  document  on  contagious  diK^ases*  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  them  are  tiansmttted  throui^h 
the  medium  of  the  air ;  such  are  measles  amd 
scarlatimw  after  attaining  a  certain  stage.  Others 
are  communicated  by  contact,  as,  for  tnslonee, 
the  jlch ;  aorao  usually  require  contact  and  fric^ 
tion  :  such  is  the  venereal  diaeaae,  Otherst  bke 
tlie  cowpox  and  hydrophobia,  need  inoculaLion, 
or  inaertion.  Some  can  be  nropagaled  only  in 
one  manner '  such  are  measlea,  ac&rlattna,  tbe 
itch,  the  cowpoXi  and  hydn^f^hdittt.  Others  may 
be  communicated  in  sevcriil  waya^  as  aypbihs  and 
stnallpox,  the  brat  of  which  may  be  tnnamitted 
with  and  without  Iriction,  and  by  inoeulation ; 
and  the  second  by  inacubition,  contact,  or  tbe 
msdiiim  of  the  atmosphere.  Dnpnytren  erre, 
however,  in  stating  that  measles  eannot  be 
eoinmunicated  by  inoculation — See  Rapport  fait 
a  rinstitut  en  1935,  sur  un  M^m.  de  M.  Costa 
relatil  k  l'Epid6mie  qui  ravagea  Barcakwine  en 
1821.— EU. 

*  Lassia,  Heche rt:ht\*.  Pur  Us  f<?ri tables  CausM 
dsi  Maladies  Epu'  'in%,  on 

de  1  a  Non-^ontain  I  h,  Ate, 

tvo„  Paris,  \^^''  X     < I , . ^  . .,  u ri  mvea- 

ti^tion  re*  3  .ud  Pestilential  Dl*» 

eases,  ^c,  .  .   -Va* 
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•bQuld  they  ever  be  icled  upoti^  would  msLantlj 
destroy  tticmtelvei. 

It  jfi  a  «|uestion  of  more  importance,  whether 
we  have  y^t  the  means  of  realizing  the  di«iiiic- 
ihn  between  humnn  and  mafnh  miadtn&ta^*^ 
which  Dr,  C alien  ha»  here  liiid  down^  and  which 
hfta  heen  generally  ftdopied,  frnm  the  weight  of 
hift  authority,  AU  flpecific  miasmata  may  be 
regarded  &x  morbid  ferments,  capable  of  suspen- 
tiion  m  the  atnioaphere^  but  Tarying  very  coti- 
flidrrably  hi  theu  degree  of  volatility t  (torn  that 
of  thv  plagupj  which  rarely  quits  the  peraon  ex- 
cept by  immediate  contact,  to  that  of  the  ispas- 
modic  cholera  of  India,  wlxich  works  its  way,  if 
it  be  really  from  a  specific  poison,  in  the  teetb 
of  the  most  powerful  monsooiut,  despising 
eqoaUy  all  tempefaturca  of  the  almosphere  and 
all  salubritieii  of  diitnct,  and  travelling  with  the 
rnpidiiy  of  the  fleetest  epidemj.  They  are  of 
rarjoua  kjnds,  and  ivppear  to  iwoe  from  various 
sources,  but  we  con  only  discriminate  them  by 
their  apeofie  effecta.  Tfheae  are  most  cksrly 
exemplified  in  thu  order  of  exanthema ;  in  which, 
for  aoine  tltOLi&antb  of  year«,  they  have  proved 
ihcciaeives  to  t>e  of  a  determinate  character  m 
nU  parta  of  the  world  where  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  obsen'ation,  diflering  only  in  circura- 
stances  that  may  beimpuled  to  season,  climate, 
and  other  external  canses,  or  to  the  peculiar 
constitutions  of  the  individuals  alFected.  Thus, 
the  miasm  of  amallpoi;  ha^  uniformly  continued 
tnj«  to  smallpoXf  and  that  of  measles,  to  mea- 
alsB  I  ami  neither  of  ihem  has,  in  a  smgle  m- 
•tance,  ran  into  the  other  disease,  or  prwluced 
any  other  malady  than  its  own* 

But,  can  we  say  the  same  of  the  euppoeed 
two  distinct  miasms  of  marsh  and  human  efllu- 
viaT  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  former  has 
never  produced  any  other  thar»  iniermittent  fever, 
or  the  latter  any  other  than  continued  t  And  ia 
it  td$Q  equally  truej  that  each  of  these  maladies 
sdlieres  fis  strictly  to  Ua  own  character  in  every 
age,  a.nd  every  part  of  the  world,  as  smallpox 
and  measles;  and  that  they  have  uniformly 
fthown «»  strong  an  indisposition  to  run  into  each 
Other  t  Dr.  Cullen'fl  system  is  built  upon  an 
affirmalive  to  these  questions.  For  ii,  in  fact, 
allows  hut  two  kinds  of  fever,  each  a^  distinctly 
proceeding  from  its  own  ftpeciJic  miasm  as  any 
of  ih^  oxanthems. 

But  this  is  to  suppose  what  is  contradicled  by 
the  occurrences  of  every  day  :  which  compel  us 
to  confess,  thiit,  while  we  csnnot  draw  a  hue  of 
distinclion  between  ma  tab  and  human  effluvia 
from  their  spe**:f*e  effects,  we  have  no  other 
mode  of  distinguishing  them. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  denied  that  inter- 
mittents,  or  rather  the  intermittents  of  mt^rah- 

*  Johnson,  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  Ace, 
pp.  20,  21,  3d  edit,  1922.  Miasm  still  denotes,  in 
im  common  language  of  the  profesaioiv,  only  the 
exlislationv  of  decaying  vofetable  matter,  which 
Bin?  the  exciting  causes  of  interrnittent  and  remit- 
leri[  fevers.  As  Dr.  EUiotaon  lias  very  justly  ob- 
sf TVfld,  however,  morsA-miasm  is  an  improper  ex- 
pression :  It  generally  comes  from  a  mar^h,  but  it 
i(i!iy  anse  without  tne  presence  of  any  marsh  at 
at  I.  Hence  the  term  tmiarim  ii  fnquently  pte- 
ferred'— £o 


lands,  ore  produced  by  a  miasm  of  sjiy  kind  :  fbc 

they  deny  th>t  any  kind  of  \---—    -  — -— t^d 
tliere;  and  contend,  thai  %\y 
termit tents,  in  such  situation  . 
bemg  deprived  of  its  proper  proportion 
gen  in  consequence   of  vegetaolc    nnr^ 
putrefaction,  combined  with  the  deL- 
of  the  autumnal  day»  and  the  setl  i 
damp  of  the  autumnal  mght— (Cfirr:, ,   t^ara 
AmtT.  Phil  ^or  )     But  thaa  opinion  is  too  loo^cft 
supported  to  be  worthy  of  much  atteritioii.     It 
is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  iDteniiiif«iit  de» 
scribed  by  Sir  George  Bajer,  a»  (ridating  tit  Iht 
more  elevated  situations  of  Lineolnsitire,  vbtl* 
the  adjoining  fens  were  quite  free  ffom  iL — 
{Medic.  Trdns,,  vol.  iii,  art.  xiii.)     Am),  in  likt 
manner  J  the  severe  and  intractable  jntermttlenta. 
of  whatever  form  or  modification,  that  eierrjse 
their  fearful  sway  from  Cape  Cooionn  to  the 
banks  of  the  C  a  very,  from   tlie   Ghauts  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandet,  not  imfreqtiently  past  tDlo 
a  contagious  type,  and  propagate  th^ma^^lvi^  by 
contaeidn. — ikrvart  im  the  Epidrr>      "  'F 

CoMaiori^  by  i?r*.  Aiml^*  Smii^ 
(ie)     We  have   as  much  reafon   l.    -.^.j^  ,^  i 
fehhle  miasm  in  intermittent^  as  irv  typbtis  ;  smi, 
in  some  instances,  they  have  been  kumtl  sa  de- 
cidedly  contagious.      "  That    iiitermal«Dl   1^ 
vers,"  says  Dr.  Fordyee,  *Vpfodl^<^e  this 
or,  in  other  words,  are   infeclioua,  the 
(moaning  himaelf )  knows  from  his  own  dbrnm-    ( 
tion,  as  wtll  as  from  that  of  others/** 

And,  notwithstandmg  that  it  becomes  at  10 
speak  with  diOidence  upon  a  sub/ect,  rrspe<c^ 
which  we  are  so  much  in  want  of  infomntion, 
I  may  venture  to  anticipate^  that  thr  evidfM* 
to  be  advanced  in  the  ensuing  p^v'  r 

general  nature  and  diversiti^  of  fe v . 
that  there  is  more  reason  ftr  helir 
febrile  principle,  produced  by  mar: . 
effluvia,  is  a  common  miasm,  only  ^„. , . 
eflecls  by  accidental  modifications,  and  e^i 
productive   of  contagion,  than  that  it   ci 
of  two  distinct   pobons,  giving  rise  to  two 
tinct  fevers,  the  one  essentiaffy  contagioti^ 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Culten.f 

*  On  Fever,  Diss.  (.,  p.  U7.     Niitwli1wtj»ifi.rfn 
Dr.  Good*s  argyinentajtheCui' 
prevails.     *'  It  appears  quite 
Elliotson,  *'  that  intermittent  ano  n 
are  tint  contagioos/'    If  a  person  c.v 
by  going  to  whs  a  patient  who  i$  tai^ 
it,  this  IS  no  proof  that  the  disonJer  it  cunugn 
for  the  patient  may  be  in  the  very  sjrtit  whi^re 
contracted  it  from  local  einciip'^*^"'^-"-     n«id 
visite  r  goes  to  the  spot,  and  ejt  ]  r^ 

same  causes.    In  order  to  pruv  ^^^ 

contagious,  there  should  be  ri  uuml 

of  instances  of  persons  going  fi  whf^rv 

they  conf  raeted  the  disease  ti>  .  :irt,  sisd 

there  ^nng  it  to  others.  Qnthiti  |RJiiii  lU^  rv^cf 
will  find  valuable  rules  of  evidence  I  an!  dnwn  bt 
Dr  Ahson  {On  Epidemic  Fever,  m  F  '  -^  *»— ^ 
and  Hure.  .Joum,  vol.  Jixviil,  and  ^ 
cious  redect  ions  by  Professor  Kl  liots-  ■ 
lures  delivered  at  the  Lend.  Umv„  as  piiLUihcd 
in  Med*  Gaz,  1931-2,  p  93h— En. 

f  Certain  diffienlties,  in  the  adojttmn  of  tliis 
view  of  the  suhject,  will  be  noticed  whrn  mir*t 
mitient  fever  comes  under  consideratiqn.^11:?. 
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In  eff#et,  we  shall  perceiTe,  tKftt  this  oijrste- 
ncwiH  aubjf  et  is  capable  of  being,  ia  some  degree, 
more  cleaHy  r-liicnJcTt*>dl  and  sitll  farther  »impli' 
fiedf  tKan  it  hns  been  b;  preceding  pallbiologiiU. 
In  Itie  deeomposLtion  of  all  oiguiixed  matter, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal^  when  saddetil)- 
uffected  b^  ihe  aid  of  heat  nnd  moisture,  ftn 
cMuTium  IV  thiowi)  forth  that  m  n.t  il\  tirnes  highly 
injatious  lo  the  health,  luid^  tn  a  cIo«ely  conccn- 
tnted  fltAte,  fatil  to  life  ttself  Thus,  we  ore 
lotd  Iff  Fourcn))%  that,  in  some  of  the  burial 
grounds  ifi  Krancef  whoie  graves  are  dug  up 
aoooer  than  they  oiiffht  to  be,  the  efflurium  from 
Mltlldcrm^Q,  suddenly  opened  by  a  stroke  of  the 
llitttocllt  stHltM  so  forcibly  upon  ibe  grave^di^* 
ge?  as  10  throw  him  into' a  state  of  aapbyry,  if 
clone  at  hand  ;  atid|  if  at  a  little  diatance,  to 
oaprcss  bun  with  vertigo,  fainting,  natiaea,  Lasa 
m  appetite,  and  tremorEj  for  many  hours  :  while 
tiomuers  of  iJiose,  who  Uve  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  tuch  cemeteries,  labour  under  dejected 
'!>pirir9,  iiliow  countenances,  and  febrile  emaci- 
r  *     This  efflutitim  is  from  the  decompoai- 

)  xf  ani  mill  matter  alone;  but^,  the  foul  and 

ooiJMixiie  yapour  that  is  perpetually  blown  off 
the  eoaat  of  Batavia,  and  the  simking  malaria 
tbiA  TU&hes  frorit  the  southeast  upon  the  Guinea 
eout,  though  loaded  with  vegetable  exhalations 
aJotie,  Ifiuciph  in  a  still  more  rapid  and  waateful 
lif-Tr'jctmn,  The  last  peculiarly  ao,  as  being 
riiorjQghly  impregnated  with dcatructiire  miasm, 
whiie  sweeping  over  ttie  immense  uniishabiUble 

y  ramps  and  otmy  rnangfove  thickets  of  ihe  «ul- 
f  regiciDi  of  Benin,  insomyeh  that  Dr.  Lind 
form*  uj»  thai  the  mortality  produced  by  thia 


•  fMm  deCUlmie,  Art.  PutrefacUon  de  Subat 
Animal . ,  tom .  iir  These  fac  ta  prove  nothing  more 
than  either  the  asphyxiating  nature,  or  the  gen- 
eral unfavcrurable  influence  of  aucb  efflUTia  on 
th«  buma»  conat^tution,  and  not  ihb  eiiatence 
of  any  apeciJic  miasm  or  contagion,  capable  of 
bnoging  on  either  muimuLtent  or  continued  fever. 
dn  mt»  awbject  the  following  ol^servatmns  arecu- 
nom  and  instructive  ;— "  That  it  is  i^egetable  and 
not  animal  matter  wM^h  produces  a^ne,  la  proved 
by  thifl  (Ulcumatance,  that  no  peraon  naathaC  aflec- 
tiOB  from  hemg  expoaed  to  ihe  moat  inien»e  anl* 
mal  aoibalatioDji,  Thooaands  of  carta«««a  are  an- 
nnaUy  employ«d  in  many  manufactories,  and  yet 
no  peraon  ia  known  to  contract  an  ague  from 
fk-,™  -^  if^^^  BO  far  from  it,  that  the  mtjat 
iie^  g^ene rally  escape  intermittent  fe- 
part  of  Rome  inhabited  by  the  Jews, 
nn.l  c.iLU  iJ  the  Judatcum,  m  fujl  of  animat  filth, 
but  it  eacapea  agiie*  while  the  elegant  itreeta  m 
tiMi  neighbourbcnd  auffer  from  it  irery  aeverety. 
Malana  nm  bein^  the  produce  of  dead  animaJ  mat- 
ter, or  effluvia  ariamg  from  living  bodies,  the  more 
man  and  ammala  are  crowdi?d  Lo>gclher«  the  leas 
mceea  i«  there  for  the  msdaria  ;  and,  indeed,  it  la 
geoatally  iuppoaed,  that  thi?  addition  of  amoke  of 
etery  devniption  haa  a  great  tendency  la  prevent 
it,*^— fProfeiaoT  ElUotsofi'i  Lect  al  Lotid.  Univ., 
imbliabtHl  in  Med.  Gaz,  for  1831-^,  p.  eesj 
wr  remarks  on  this  point  will  be  introduced! 
I  we  come  to  intermittent  fever^and  here  the 
r  will  merely  lefer  to  the  obaervalions  of  M. 
idouard,  Rocherchei  fiUf  la  Fi*vre  Jatine.  and  to 
noui  fneta  adduced  by  M.  Bracbet,  of  Lyona,  in 
nfirmntjyn  of  the  truth  of  the  above  view.— Ar- 
uve*  Gfn.  de  MM,  tom,  ii.,  pp.  380,  3QL— Eo. 
Vol.  L— Y 


fiealilentiaj  vapoiif  in  Ihe  ycAi  1754  or  1755  waa 

lo  general,  that  in  aeyeml  negro  towna,  the  tid- 
ing were  not  infficientlo  bury  the  dead  ;  and 
that  the  gates  of  Cape  Coast  Cast!^  v  --     ^  -t 
up  for  want  of  sentinels  to  perform  di 
and  whites  falling    pramlacuotjisly    h^ 
fata]  scourge. 

In  this  case,  aa  in  the  nrtcedin^,  the  -vapour 
i8a]way9  accompanied  wiUi  an  intolerable  alench 
from  the  pby  of  afEntliea  between  the  tl^tferent 
gaacs  that  are  let  looac  by  the  putrefactive  de* 
composition :  ind  hence  it  is  impossible  to  Affirm, 
that  th^  mortality  thus  produced  ifi  the  result 
of  any  aingfe  or  specific  miasm  operating  to  tlua 
cITect.  But  it  shows  ua,  that  tht-  general  elUu- 
viom  from  the  decomposition  of  all  dead  organ- 
ized matter,  whether  animal  ot  vegetable,  ia 
equally  deleterious  to  health  and  Me.  **  Ita 
presence,'*  says  the  judicious  Dr.  Jackson,  **  it 
often  connected  with  something  offensive  to  \ht 
senaea, — to  the  ameJl,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  the 
taste.  A  certain  degree  of  salivation,  nanset, 
sicknesa,  and  heada^e,  i»  often  occasioned  by 
the  exhalationf  of  a  twamp,  or  the  air  of  an  in* 
ffcltd  aparttnfnt,  but  febnic  action  is  not  or- 
dinarily  the  immediate  consequence  To  prt>* 
dnce  fever  a  apace  of  lime  is  required,  different 
according  to  cireumstancea/^ — {OuilinE  of  ihf 
HUttrry  and  Curt  af  Ffpcr,  part  i,  ch.  lii ,  p, 
104)  How  far  the  decornposi  t  ion  of  dead  vege- 
table matter,  though  it*  effluvium  prove  thtrs  iir 
juriotia  to  the  health  of  man,  may  alone  be  capa- 
ble of  e  I  citing  fever  of  any  kind,  may,  perhapt, 
admit  of  a  doybt ;  for,  m  the  bogs  or  peat-moBB- 
es  of  Scotland^  and,  ititi  morf}  those  of  Ireland, 
the?  ifihahttanta  am  ecvmpt  inm  agur^i,  though 
U:ie  ooze  extends  in  intmeuie  tracts* 

The  decomposition,  howtivef,  to  which  on 
the  preaent  occasion  we  are  chiefly  to  direct 
cmr  attention,  is  of  a  mixed  kind  :  for  the  niarah 
and  oozy  soU  of  countries  thai  are  closely  or 
have  been  long  inhabiled,  ia  necessarily  a  com- 
bmalion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

If  this  decompttiition  take  place  aluwly,  aa 
m  cold  or  dry  weather,  and  more  particular  I  jf 
in  a  breezy  atmiiaphert,  not  the  slightest  evil 
is  sustained  durilig  ila  entire  process.  And 
hence,  in  order  tft  ftm^r  it  miachievoua,  and 
particularly  m  order  to  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fever  of  any  kind,  it  ts  necessary  that  it 
shoula  be  aaataia^  by  Ihe  eo-oper alien  of  certain 

*  The  following  ia  the  explanation  of  tba  cir- 
cnDn*tance,  given  by  Professor  EUiotaon:— *•  There 
is  one  desenption  of  bog  which  doea  not  produce 
malaria ;  but  then  there  ii  no  pntreiikelion ;  decom- 
position hae  taken  place  tn  a  peeuhar  manner. 
The  vegetable  matter  becomjcs  carbomxed,  and 
then?  ia  not  i^nfGcienl  heat  for  putr^ftction  to 
occur;  but,  it  is  said,  that  when  peat-most  is  in  a 
certain  latitude,  and  on  a  certain  level,  it  csnprt- 
trcfy,  and  then,  I  believe,  sgD«  does  prevail.  That 
peai-bog  does  not  putrefv  is  ebowal^  a  fiurt  ataled 
on  good  authority,  vis-,  Inat  anbnal  matter  thrown 
into  it  will  not  putrefy  *  but,  it  is  said,  that  whero 
peat-moaa  is  placed  tn  other  situatioas,  where  it 
IS  warmer,  and  upon  a  proper  level  lor  moistam. 
It  wiU  mitrefy  and  produce  ague,  just  as  other 
kiwia  of  vegetable  matter  da^— Lect.  at  Load. 
Univ,«  Med  Gaa.  ieSl-9,  p,  IttS,— En 
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ag£tiU,  many  of  which  we  do  ml  e«eio  lo  bo 
jicQuauited  with,  but  which^  so  fitr  bs  we  are 
cAfiable  of  tracing  themr  appear  to  be  auxiliary  to 
tha  geaeral  prdcess  of  putTefnciion,  as  waxinth, 
moisture,  air,  mid  rejiC  or  sifligiiation. 

The  simplest  and  *Ughte«t  fevfir  that  la  pro- 
duced under  the  joint  tnfluetice  of  tliese  powera, 
ii  tha  inteTmiitetit  i  and  we  £nd  these  produced 
where  their  joint  influence  is  hot  feeble,  and 
where  it  eiiits,  perhaps,  m  its  bweat  s^ige,  as 
in  the  favoarable  climjste  of  our  own  counti| ; 
whprp  we  are  not  frequently  overloaded  with 
eqniiiocUai  rnina,  and  have  not  often  to  com' 
pkin  of  tt  «ultry  *ky»  or  a  stagwam  atmosphere. 
Even  here*  however,  we  perceive  a  chaiige  in 
the  character  of  the  intettnittent  at  dilfirent 
epaionH :  for  while  in  the  Bpring  it  usually  £i- 
hibits  a  tertian  lype,  in  the  autumn  we  find  it 
auume  a  quartan.  And  as  the^  can  only  be 
Gonlemplated  as  vaiying  branches  of  the  same 
dkeJuo,  we  have  thu»  far,  at  least,  reasort  to  re- 
gard ii  m  produced  by  a  common  febrile  miasm, 
moditied  m  its  operation  by  a  variation  in  ihe 
rektive  (iroportion  which  its  au^aricB,.  knowu 
and  unknown,  bear  to  each  other  during  the 
veniiil  and  autumnal  aeasouB  :  coupled,  pe^aps, 
with  some  degree  of  ehanoe,  produced  by  the 
same  noasonn  m  the  state  0?  the  human  body. 

If  from  our  own  country  we  throw  our  eye« 
over  the  globe,  we  shall  find  in  every  part  of  it 
where  the  same  causes  emtf  that  in  proportion 
as  they  rise  m  potency,  they  produce  a  fever 
of  a  severer  kind,  more  Violent  m  its  symptoms, 
and  more  curtailed  in  its  iutertala,  till  we  pad- 
aaJly  meet,  first  with  uo  distinct  intervals,  and 
at  length  wjlb  no  interval*  whatever  ,  and  hence 
perceive  the  remittefjt  progressively  converted 
mio  mtermittent  arid  continued  fevers.  And 
that  here  we  have  still  the  same  mlaam,  merely 
modi6ed  m  its  operation  by  tbe  Tiried  action 
of  iu  (fcUKiliary  powers  on  the  coniiitution  of 
tite  indtviduaU  it  attacks,  is  as  clear  as  in  the 
former  caae  ;  becauiie,  in  inariy  attacks,  we  aee 
dilTerent  individuals,  touched  by  the  very  aame 
influence,  exhibit  all  the  varietteii  now  alluded 
to,  ajid  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued 
feveri*  co-ex Lstmg  in  every  diversity  of  violence  ; 
commencing  with  either  of  these  forms  i  keep- 
ing true  to  the  form  with  which  they  commen- 
ced;  or  changing  one  form  for  another.  *-  Such, 
as  lemarked  oy  M.  Device,  was  the  course  of 
the  fever  at  Philadelphia  m  1793  {Traiii  de  U 
Fiii^rt  JauiKf  dte.,8vo.,  Paris,  Idt^O);  andauch, 
according  to  M.  Berths,  that  of  the  BOuUiern 

•  See  Sir  IFdbcrt  Blone'a  valuable  article  on 
Yellow  Fever,  jn  his  Selei:t  DisaerUtione,  dec, 
p,  2Si,  evo.,  Lond..  1822.  All  these  facta  may  be 
true  without  proving  that  maJAria  alone  will  g-ive 
rise  to  continued  fever*  except  in  a  secondary,  m- 
Jiroct  maimert  when  the  change  of  the  mternut- 
tmti  fever  to  this  type  may  be  eKplained  by  refer- 
eace  to  morbid  vwceml  alterations,  aomctimef. 
brough*  on  by  intermittent  fever t  and  possibljf  also 
in  hospitals,  by  taking  into  the  account  the  inHTj. 
ence  of  the  emnvia  from  paiienta  congregated  in 
«uch  bmldings.  A  iuniiar  mode  of  reasoning 
woiild  tecoimt  for  the  variatjon  of  eotitioued  fever 
to  the  inif  miittent  or  remittent  type,  when  the 
patient  Utt  eipoac'd  to  malaria,— Ed. 


provinces  in  Spain,  in  1800  (i^ecur  lii$isnfKi 
ds  la  Md^iitt  qui  et  rtgnit  d^-'  •  '"  *  "*^ihmr^M 
1800)  -  and  mch  waa  peculi  t  tn  A« 

highly  malignant  yeilow  fev  itlx  'z* 

IS  16,  as  ad mu  ably  descnbed  hy  ikt.  M 
-^MedicihCkirufg^  Tram,,  vol  ix..  \* 

Thii  laat  disease  irst  shovped  ; 

anltry  weather  tuid  &  quiet   atiiii  « 

awampy  p&rt  of  the  iaknd,  imon^  i^  ^m^f  »  ^-^^ 
lately  arrived,  but  from  a  healthy  veaaftl,  «od 
themselves  in  good  health  on  first  Unding  h 
soon  spread  widely,  and  at  length  iudiscnzQie- 
oately  m  town  and  country,  amonij  .ill  rant^ 
and  conditions,  and  kituatioiUf,  bla I  4^ 

whites,  the  oldest  (FCttlei*  aa  well  ^ 

comers.     In  some  cases,  the  hcLid  isj»  ujundj 
affected  ;  in  other^^  the  atomach^  tli«  hf  «vt,  at 
a  still   different   organ,     Hiccoiigh   aod   Li-,.k 
vomit  wfrre  common  towards  the  clat*. 
disease,  though  many  died  without  it  ; 
covory  was  no  exempiiffn  from  a  *< 

Dr^  Muspave  asserts  further,  i\y 
whole  of  wiis  fat*d  cpidemy,  ther. 
stance  of  its  being  received  by  co[, 

argument  J  however,  which  he  offt:^  ^^  _., 

subject  is  not  quite' convincing.  Yet  iidiitiCt^a 
the  fact  to  be  a»  he  slates  it,  we  have  aij  at!^ 
tiona]  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  Hn'.'y 
when  the  animal  frame  has  been  previrn 
bilitated  or  relaxed,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  »nq  i 
crew  that  has  been  long  voyagmg  in  bigh  wh 
tudes,  and  hving  on  salted  provimonii,  it  «o&n 
sooner  and  more  atverely  than  where  no  mch 
relaxation  hsm  taken  place  :  and,  second h\  'l.i 
by  a  long  and  gradual  exposure  to  thii  ti  ; 
of  febrile  miasm,  however  produced,  ■ 
from  the  hving  human  body  or  fron 
ized  matter,  the  animal  frame  bt^-i 
to  I  tit  action,  as  it  does  to  the  acUu^j  u.  v^ 
irritant*.  Whence  ptisoneta  conAned  in  i 
with  typhous  miasm  around  them,  as  wwi 
those  who  have  long  stood  the  climate  tn  tii» 
West  Indies,  receive  the  contarninAtion  to  wbch 
they  are  ejipoacd  far  lees  rapidly  than  $trttngi^«. 
and  are  capable  of  communicating  tt  from  th»iT 
clothes  or  pciAoni  to  fresh  men,  v^ithout  being 
in  the  least  a^ected  by  it  themselves ;  as  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  case  in  various  couitt 
of  justice,  and  particularly  &t  tlie  Block  Amu 
at  Oxford,  in  July.  1577 ;  though  Dr.  Baneidl 
hsA  endeavoured  io  explain  ihid  effect  in  atmihif 
way. — {Essay  &n  ihi  DuttiJt  tailed  Ke/fuif  /^ 
ver,  Ac,  Lond-,  ISU,) 

The  argument,  however,  of  Dr.  Musgnv* 
upon  this  point,  we  have  said,  is  not  finii^^  «jti»> 
factory  ;  because  he  admits  that  thv 
about  the  patients,  and  paid   no    .  m 

personal  cleanliness,   did   not   wholly   ciui^po ; 
but  then,  says  he,  they  escaped  a*  ijcitirfAtfy, 
and  were   not  more  fremtntly  :i!T        "     '  .is 
thoae  who  never  entered  the  doi 
firmary.     Now,  as  all    rank*   am 
blacks  and  whites,  even  far  olf  in  ,, 

were  a  fleeted  indiscriminaiely,  we  .  i- 

son  to  eipect  that  thojse  whose  IbibiH  iiad 
rendered  them  peculiarly  torpid  io  the  action 
of  the  febrile  miasm  ahould  be  more  frequeniLly 
alTected  than  others*    The  very  idmwsion  that 
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thejr  were  as  ntueli  io,  »eemB  to  im^ly  ibftt 

tbe  lebrLls  ouajj:;]  was  tttUcking  them  in  lomo 
new  aiod«  against  whieh  they  were  rsot  g^aitled 
by  pT€iiri<3ui  habit.  Nor  ia  U  ea»y  Iq  conceive 
by  what  means  the  local  ditonJer  of  the  coast 
eould  be  converted  into  so  e i tensive  an  epide my, 
unless  through  the  meditim  of  contagion. 

I  liAVe  dwelt  ihe  longer  npon  tfiis  subject, 
because  it  is  desirable  to  reconcile  &a  mneh  as 
poa$ihIe,  the  confticUng  teulimony  of  respectable 
wrritcra,  who,  having  adopted  difle rent  theories, 
Mtv  inspnuibly  led  to  support  them  by  ioaccord- 
ant  descriptions  of  the  frame  diieaae 

In  direct  opposiuon  to  Dr.  Musgrove,  Dr. 
Jaekson,  Dr.  Eanctofl,  and  a  host  of  distm- 
gittthed  writers  who  think  with  them,  we  are 
told  h)f  Dr  Pym,  that  the  Bnlani  fever,  admitted 
by  pT.  MuagTBve  to  ha  iho  »atcte  a»  iJio  aboi^e, 
not  utily  IS  coDtagtouA,  but  is  never  intraduc«d 
into  any  fresh  region  but  by  contagion  l*  while 
JDf  Kush^  Fpedking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Phil- 
adelphia of  1793,  asserts  that  **  there  were,  far 
*e*cral  weeks,  two  tourccs  of  infection,  viz., 
ejihiUatmn  and  contagion.  The  ejltalalion/' 
iAys  hSf  ''  infected  at  the  distance  of  three  and 
fi»ui  hundred  yards,  whde  the  contagion  infecled 
only  across  the  BUeeis.  Aii^r  the  12ih  of  Sep» 
1«tnb6r,  the  attnosphere  of  every  stieet  in  Che 
city  waa  loaded  with  contngion^'^  He  adds, 
thai  a  few  caught  the  disease  who  had  it  be- 
fore :  thn*  lakmg  a  middle  course  between  Dr, 
Motgravi^,  who  tells  us,  that  retm-ery  affords 
**-  no  eieiiipiion  from  a  second  attack/'  and  Dr. 
Pym,  who  atfi^nns  that  the  fever  '*  attacks  the 
ItuntU  constitution  but  once/'  In  tin?  fever  of 
Ohdix  of  the  year  1800,  Sir  James  Fellow es, 
who  eotncldes  in  the  view  adopted  by  Df.  Pyiu, 
aaaeits,  not  only  that  it  wait  contagiotis,  ftod 
propagated  nnly  by  contagion^  but  that  the  air, 
"*  kom  Its  aragtiant  state,  became  so  vttiated|  that 
i[.  ,.-.,,,.  rjijali ilea  affected  even  animals  :  c%r 
mI  with  blood  itisuing  from  their  bills, 
-1  :hfi  neigbhouring  towns  which  were 

alter wnfd  inlected,  no  sparrow  ovefr  appeared/^  t 

I  Ui>  not  remember  lo  hnre  seen  this  last  facl 
•Mt  directly  alfirnied  by  an^  modem  writer  }  bu| 
It  is  not  coiiir^dictcd  m  the  cooraei  of  the  con* 

•  Otiscfvations  tipoii  the  Buiam  Fever,  which 
has  <frf  Iflte  v^sre  pTi?Tailetl  ifi  the  West  Indies,  on 
t\:  ■•  1,  at  Gibraltaf,  Cadiz,  and  Other 

■  .  yvo.p  1815, 

r  Pestilential  Disorder  of  Anda^ 
luftsa,  v.hich  ^i^jpc^ired  at  Cadiz  m  the  years  1800, 
tSm,  |t*lU,  1913,  &:c.,  evo.,  ISIS.  But,  on  the 
othcitr  hand,  the  reader  &hou]d  recollect  what  has 
bipfiiatied subsequently  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent question.  In  IB21.  the  city  M  Bflrfplona  wns 
visited  by  the  velJow  fever  in  i  n 

eively  fatal  character.     Now,  ; 
French  medical  corrmiiiuiion,  >  i- 

r!  Ibe  nature  of  this  diNorder,  Uj  cunflulffitttl,  «uiiJ 
tt£t»  related  be  adiiutted,  the  ronlagiuus  ns' 
lore  of  the  fever  must  be  recognisol-  But  if  the 
reader  aHerward  turn  to  th«i  valuable  rfociiinfrits 
collected  hy  Dr  Cherrin,  he  will  bo  ronvincefl 
thai  Hit  h  led  the  commiMioners  to  in- 

ftir  tli»i  liad  been  at  wofk,  ore  by  no 

m"*r,-  ._  ,  and  he  wUi  be  compelled  to 

s  \  PFR valence  of  Ibe  dicesM  to  £omJ  clr- 

E&. 
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troven^y  ai>d  ia  in  perfect  coincidence  with  Ibe 
9tate  of  the  air  during  the  plague  in  most  placet 
{Ditmtrhr.  it  Peite,  cap.  vi.  ;  ran  Swtifm,  cs 
fTuf.  Sorbait,  in  sect,  HO?  '  --  J  rrticuUrly  at 
Athens  J  a£  desLTibeil  by  {Mi*f   ji  , 

52)  :  rf«^(9jw  li  Twr  ftif  :  ^ ,  ,?u*r  hi\tt*^u 

re5  ^iro6aiwKTa$t  6*^  t*  ivphatrav^tn.  Whence 
Lucretius,  who  does  but  little  more  than  trana- 
late  Thucydides  : 

**  Nee  tamen  Omnino  lemeie  ilha  BoUboa  nil  a 
Comparabal  avi^,  neque  noxra  secla  feimruin 
Eiibant  lylvia ;  langnebant  pleraque  morUo, 
Et  moriobantur  ;  cum  prunjs  fida  cannm  vta 
Strata  animam  ponebant  intiranihua  «?gre  : 
Eitortjuebant  enimvitani  vis  morbida  meuibris.* 

"  Nor  longer  birds  at  noon,  nor  beasts  at  night 
Their  native  woofts  de^eriet^ ,  vviih  the  j)e*i 
Remote  Ihey  laneuish'd  and  full  frequent  died 
But  chief  Ibe  dog  hia  generous  streDgth  resign  *d* 
Taintinx  Ihe  hiihways,  while  the  ruthless  bane 
Throufh  every  uinb  bis  sick'ning  spirit  drove.** 

There  can  be,  or  rather  there  ought  to  be^  no 
<iuestion,  thereforej  that  the  fever  before  us  wat 
in  some  regions  contagious,  or  produced  from 
hiunan  eMuvinm ;  as,  in  other  regions,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  it  was  prodikced  from  matab 
effluvium.  And  though  from  a  prejudice  of 
educalion  that  will  presently  be  pom  ted  oQt, 
the  contrary  is  still  contended  for  by  names  of 
considerable  weight,  they  Sioem  to  he  o?er^ 
balanced  in  number  as  well  as  in  authority  by 
those  who  have  erdisted  themselves  on  th#  op- 
|i05ite  side  of  the  quesliou;  of  which  last  it  ma? 
be  sufficient  to  set  down  the  names  of  lind, 
Ckrke,  Belfonr,  Chisholm,  Blane,  M'fJ rigor,  and 
Jobnion,  from  among  ottr  own  countrymen  ;  tmd 
of  BenhiJ,  B equine,  Ds  1ms s,  Bally,  and  Fugnet, 
among  foreigne  r»,  Th  i-  f ac  t  *  bro  ugh  t  fo  rwa  rd  by 
Sit  James  M'Grigor  upon  this  subject  are  tleci- 
sive,  indeed,  of  themselves.  And  those  who  ara 
more  voracious  of  proofs  may  satisfy  Ibe  most 
Giorbitant  appetite  by  the  numerous  and  coneiu- 
sive  narratives  collected  by  Dr  Chisholm,  and 
especially  the  fever  described  by  Dt-  M*Cabtt 
ii.dtn.  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct.,  18 19 J,  as 
prevailing  among  the  Royal  York  RiLnffers,  sta- 
tiooed  at  Trmidad.  ''  The  causes  of  this  fever 
in  its  origin  were,  excessive  heat,  marsh  ef- 
fluvia from  a  niarsh  of  immense  extent  in  the 
Lmmediale  vicmity  of  Port  of  Spam,  considera- 
ble labour,  and  fatigue.  Its  contagious  char* 
act*r  superadded  lo  its  marshy  was  produced 
by  an  iridux  of  Spamatda  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  m  a  deplorable  slate  of  misery  and  wretch* 
ednesa.  It  was  among  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple that  the  eontagiotis  fever  beg^n,"—<C^ti!twilf 
and  Dt*,  «/  Trop.  C&UfUHci,  p.  42,  8vo.,  IB^.) 

Jt  is  probable  that  Sir  James  Fellow es  aral  Dr. 
Pjrin  might  contend  that,  m  Ihia  f^ttarle;,  the 
f<?vcr  was  imported,  and  maintained  by  conta- 
gion alone,  us  they  h^ive  contended  was  ihf  ca»e 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadist  in  the  year  180i ; 
but,  even  m  this  last  case,  they  have  cutnplctelj 
faded  in  establishing  the  question  of  its  supposea 
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tmportRtiiHi  by  ft  ihtp's  cr<^w  from  S|ianish  Amer* 
left ;  and,  as  iherc  is  nO  doabt  in  the  mmd  ot 
thofle  w}]|0  hare  not  buckled  on  the  Atmoiir  of 
cpntrevetTsy,  that  tbii  fever  wa*  the  rammon 
f&ver  of  the  Mediterranean  coa«Uf  «o  well  de- 
■cribcd  by  Dr.  Clc|^homt  and  which,  binder  dif- 
ferent nA^mes  and  with  diAiireiit  degree*  of  vio- 
tenee,  commita  its  ravages  mtratlj  about  the  au^ 
t\nnnal  eqiiinon,  from  ihe  awamjiy  shore*  of  fhe 
Nile  to  lb«  ootf  bank*  of  the  Tiber,  and  which 
ia  often  found  as  df struct! ve  in  the  Campviia 
tfi  in  the  East  or  West  Indies^  there  should  he 
no  lon^ger  any  doubt  of  the  operation  of  one  and 
the  same  tniaBtn  or  febrile  principle  in  all  tbeae 
cases ;  somettmea  issuing  froni  the  eiBuvia  of 
the  bving  bodVt  and  sometttnes  from  that  of 
dead  organized  matter  :  generated,  to  adopt  the 
latnguage  of  Professor  Frank,  *'  tam  in  ffigrotan- 
tium  variorum  corpore,  quam  in  atmoflphsera, 
plurtraoram  ejfhalationibus  inquinatat  favente 
anni  coneiitutioiie'*  {De  Cur.  Horn.  M&rb.  Ejni.^ 
torn.  I.,  8vo,,  March,  1793);  snd^  conie^joenlly, 
that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Dr.  CuUrn's  sys- 
tem is  erroneous  which  supposes  a  difierent 
Ipecific  principle  of  fever  to  be  generated  in 
each  ;  the  one  distingmiihed  by  being  limited 
to  the  production  *>f  uncontaffious  intermittent 
feTer,  and  the  other  to  thai  of  conUj^ious  con- 
tinued fever.  And  it  is  of  the  more  importance 
that  the  error  of  this  doctrine  should  b*  pointed 
out,  since  it  has  proved  the  very  groundwork  of 
that  altercislion  which  has  prevailed  upon  the 
subject  before  as.  For  the  writers  on  both 
sides,  having  equally  drunk  from  the  Cullenian 
foimtain,  ar^  being  equally  impre^ted  with  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine*  have  only  warred  with 
e&ch  other  in  rapport  of  Dr,  Cntlen'«  dittinc* 
tion ;  ind|  hence,  those  who  have  ao  clearlv 
witnessed  the  origin  of  the  fever  from  marsh 
efiluvium,  tliat  they  have  been  comfjelled  to 
acknowledge  this  as  its  source,  have  felt  them- 
iwlves  compelled  at  the  sAme  time  to  deny  that 
it  ia  contagioasi ;  while  those  who  hav<3  as 
clearly  witne^ed  fts  eontagioun  power,  have  as 
forctbly  felt  themselves  compel!^  to  deny  that 
it  has  sprung  from  misrshy  miasm. 

Dr.  Jackson  affords  us  one  of  the  clearest 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  hta  late,  as 
well  as  m  his  earlier  works.  There  is  no  writer 
who  bus  more  distinctly  pointed  out  the  close 
analogy  between  (he  symptoms  of  the  marsh 
endemic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  eontagtotis 
fever.  a«  they  very  frequently  &how  themselves, 
than  he  has  done  ;—"  The  derangements,"  says 
be,  **  are  exteriorly  so  much  alike,  that  the  dis- 
criminating characters  cannot  be  delivered  but 
vdth  doubt  and  hefitalion^  the  result  of  the 
whole  appcaraoces  will  often  determine  the 
judgment,  but  the  sytiiptomB,  separately  consid- 
iffd,  lead  to  no  cerUmty.  Tho  causes  of  en- 
demic and  of  eontmgiouB  fevers  were  equally  con- 
iHseled,  under  Cf^rlain  t'otiiluiDai,  with  erupiions 
on  the  skin,  ulcers  of  the  eitremitiea,  diarrhasa, 
purging,  dysentery,  or  flui,  fever  of  an  inter- 
i&itliiig  or  remitting  form,  of  a  form  continued, — 
fiolant  and  rapid  in  course,  iiKK!4?ratfl  and  of  or* 
dinary  duration,  or  slow,  lurkmg,  and  irmgulai^ 
and  returninjE  at  mtervalsi — chan^mjf 


from  geoeral  to  local  di«es«e  of  varioua  i 
lions,  and  from  local  disease  to  gene 
formal  fever.     The  genanl  nuHsaiar  of  *^*^ 

the  course,  changes,  and  ditr^tion  of  pndpm-V  tm) 
contagious  fevera,  have  gre ^  r- 

IS  in  modes  of  action  or  cotj/i  jd 

prevati  more  h%qnently  in  the  quv  (i^jH-^MMt  4iiaQ 
the  other,  hiti  form*  and  modr*  d^  not  r/rufnMhftt 
chiiractcnxtic  differtnett ;  thii»,  affcctitm  of  ibe 
«tomach  and  hiiiary  nystem,  vomitinf^  MtiA  yfJ» 
lovmess,  are  less  frequent  m  cotii*'*'-^' •  '**« 
in  endemic   fever ;  yet,  they    do  .• 

former,  and  aomctimes  to  ecmaidi  i  it, 

Affection  of  the  chest,  attemating  vmih  ^eliriioL 
or  affection  of  the  head,  nppe^r^  tn  ^t-  moft 
common  in  contagious  than  in  '  j^ 

likewijie  is  a  peculiar  mania >  ur 

lively  delirium,  occurring  iri  x',...  ,,,...^1^,^  ll,  i»- 
covery  t  yet  the  frequency  of  these  ipf<rifH¥»i 
duct  not  furmuh  a  ch&racirTttiit  niari /*^/fll* 
t(}7y  and  Cause  of  Fever,  pp.   21  '  r. ) 

That  is  to  say,  all  the  leading  sy^;  :i 

make  and  deiermme  the  diseaasa,  a^c  ihn  sA^r 
and  chough  practicaUy  and  in  fad  they  imilto 
each  other  and  are  the  same,  yet  t|ieei;datifii| 
and  theoretically  they  ar«  not  the  samt,  J 
never  can  run  into  each  other  in  thv  ,Km!rcin  ^ 
this  valuabb  writer,  because  Dr.  t  I 

down  the  dictum,  that  mtermitit  r,  > 

ce«d  from  paiudamiaam  and  be  urk.Hiut-wg^ijjci* 
and  contaffiotjs  fever?  from  the  morbid  rfflu\iiia 
of  animal  nodies  alone,  Yei,  aftrr  ali,  lh««ib> 
siftntivc  p^rt  of  the  tenet  scemato  be  rfliii^ia^ 
ed  by  Dr.  Jacksou  in  the  foUawing  piM$^ 
which  oceura  in  his  remarka  on  ^e  yellow  fever 
thiit  ravaged  the  Spanish  coaata  hi  !^r>n,  r^w 
withstandmg  the  {irmness  with  wS  - 

lenian  doctrine  is  ostensibly  maiu!  e 

CB»e  may  perhaps  be  thus  explaJnf^d  itn-  |H' 
low  fever,  rlunng  the  reign  of  epidemic  ijifliKBce^ 
often  itrtkex  It^  a  peitdenct  b^  r'"  "' '  "mr 
cmtrtt  g/ people  m  a  dote  ptoif ;  m 

of  sick  persons  be  collected  into  .1  la. 

ring  the  epidemic  season,  the  common  fmrnnAhtmi 
from  the  nek  bodies,  whether  saturated  vnth 
contagious  particles  or  not^  oflem  art  ofensmif 
&n  those  tph&  enter  the  cirete^and  often  appeii  to 
be  the  cra^usc  of  the  explosion  of  i»  ic!j'  —-  .  h  ,.1, 
without  accessory  or  changed  co 
medium  in  which  man  hvcs,  wou!<!  ^    u 

ably  remained  dormiiiit  for  a  t^me,  and  *  ^' 
haps  for  ever."* 

In  the  typhus,  or  the  fever  that  oriu-inaKM  m 
crowded  jails,  and  other  thrting^d  anS  uot%o^nr 
abodes,  there  is  no  longer  a  queation  cane^nr' 
ing  its  human  origin^  or  emanation  from  sid 
hddiea,  and  its  contagious  |iroperiy  ;  at  troft. 
among  practical  writers.  But  typhus  diirs  tioi 
diifer  more  widely  in  its  symptomi  from  stawi 
of  the  mod iicat ions  of  the  fever  w«  have  iujit 
contemplated^  I  ban  such  modificatioaa  do  from 
others  of  the  same  fever,  varied  by  th«  varytnf 
power  of  its  co-operating  agents.— -<C«i«#ffiiMi 
Mhimre*  snr  k  Centd^tim  de  U  Fiitre  ," 


•  Remarks  on  the   Epidemic   Yatlow  Ftf^iir. 
Scc.t  on  the  Bouth  Ooaata  td  Sficin,  b-  44t  ho^kmt 
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^lirb.)  And  lieuee  we  have  rens&n  la  conclude^ 
tiiiiC  lyphu«  &]ao  is  generated  from  lUe  Kome 
codinion  febrile  nuaAmi  modUied  m  il«  action  bj^ 
intlutfntiaL  €oritJtvg«^nctei> 

III  tiffecu  tlvf^  yd  low  fever  itaelf,  under  p^cu* 
li^r  circmni;tU[ief)Sp  &scuine£  ioraethiDfi;  of  a 
t|phou4  ehanurter  even  in  \V$  firai  origia^  md 
wnjfra  the  source  haa  ianqtie«lbnaliiy  been  manh 
mksm.  The  second  form  of  the  ADdaiusian 
fever,  as  described  by  Dr,  Jackson,  and  especi* 
wX\f  charac^Jtertied  by  defective  energy ,  pecuLiaTly 
ejicfaptifWs  this  lesi&rk  ;  imd  lucb  waA  expressJy 
thy  c*»t5  wiih  the  asthetijc  remittent  jil  Breslaw 
m  IT57  (CktMhoim^  Mamiai  of  ihe  Chma^£  And 
Du€ii*t*nf  Tr%p\e^d  Countries,  iCjp.  38,  1823), 
a»  wp\\  M  in  th^  Uland  of  Edata  on  the  cout  of 
Bii^^vm  m  1800,  and  it  ftrU  oflener  fotiodm  the 
I'  uit  takes  pUce  along   the  Gamhim, 

.1  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the  sum* 

mrt  ,  %>ijf  i]  ihere  ts  Less  organised  matter  re- 
fBAimni^  on  tlie  surface  of  the  eartli  to  be  deconi- 
^toaed,  and  what  there  ja  ha*  been  acted  upon  by 
a  bw4^r  teinp«nture  and  a  shorter  duration  of 
hcjjt  than  in  the  autumn.  ♦♦  la  the  month  of 
.'  -  r>r.  Lind,  '•  almost  two  thirds  of  the 

^  "-■  were  taken   ill.     Their  Bickneas 

cuu;  J  ijyi  well  be  cbaraetGrited  by  aoy  detiom- 
itk2.uiiii  commonly  appbed  to  fevers  :  it  however 
iu>[i]ro4chcd  nea,rest  to  what  U  called  a  nervoiut 
jtTtr,  as  Uie  pulse  was  always  low»  and  the 
lirdn  arid  nerves  seemed  principally  aOected. 
It  had  alto  a  tendency  to  frequent  remissions.'' 
Tl:ie  petcients  were  often  attacked  with  a  delir- 
innif  and  ran  into  the  opeo  air,  where  they  re- 
etfiTed  bene  Jit  from  an  aflliBion  of  heary  rains 
upon  their  naked  bodies.  The  delirium,  how- 
ever^  it  seems>  **socin  returned  ;  they  afterward 
became  comatose,  their  pulte  sunk,  and  a  train 
of  ncrvoMB  fymptoms  followed  ;  their  skin  often 
beeame  yellow,"  And  even  where  the  difiease 
commenced  with  iymptomi  of  great  ejicitementj 
and  ao  intermittent  type^  it  it  m  much  disposed, 
nnder  pecuhar  incidents,  as  great  fatigue,  disap^ 
pomlment^  and  short  provisions,  to  run  into  a 
typhus  fever^  as  at  Walcheren,*  and  during  llie 
retreat  of  the  British  army  to  Comnnaf  that 
many  nosologists  hare  thought  themselves  call- 
ed upon  to  make  this  form  a  distinct  vanety  or 
er#n  ^cies  of  fever,  which  they  have  usually 
diitin|fiiished  by  the  name  of  typhiu  kterodi^, 
or  yelTow  typhus . 

In  like  mannert  where  the  yellow  fever  baa 
commenced  ortginally  from  contagion,  or,  m 
other  wordSf  from  a  decompoiition  of  human 
instead  of  maiah  miaenH  it  has  been  under  the 
Tcry  same  aoxilfariet  of  fillh,  poverty,  crowded 
numbers,  and  a  st^gnattt  atmoiphere^  that  give 
rise  to  typhus      Thus,  the  fever  of  Malaga  In 


•  Id.  ihid  Here  the  chsnge  ©f  an  iut^rmittefit 
fever  to  tjrphiis  ia  accounted  for  by  the  sulhor 
lynaaelf,  without  any  necessity  fur  hating  recourse 
10  thm  hypothesis  that  the  in»ctious  prmriple^  of 
msbrisi  kom  decaymg  vegetahlea,  and  of  ununal 
t  may  give  nse  oceauonally  n' 

I  mtermiitent  fevers.    What  is 


I803i  uniformly  admitted  to  be  of  ihe  fame  kind 
as  that  of  Cadii  in  1800|  ipread  first,  according 
to  Professor  Arejuhl^s  description,  through  the 
narrow,  crowded,  and  ofTcnsjve  lanes  of  the  dis- 
trict de  PercbeJ;  and  that  of  Cadiz  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Jamea  Fellowea,  made  it9  earlieai 
appearance  in  the  Bajrio  de  Sauu  Maria,  a  part 
of  the  town  in  which  the  streets  are  narrower^ 
lesa  ventilated  and  cleanly,  than  any  other  part^ 
and  where  the  poor  mhabitantii,  dirty  in  their 
persons,  and  crowded  in  dllhy  rooms,  generally 
live  together^  It  is  true,  that  it  was  conjectured 
by  many  persons,  and  among  others  by  U»th 
these  writers  themselves,  that  the  contagion  did 
not  originate  in  euher  of  these  aitnariofts,  but 
was  introduced  into  them  by  foreign  shipping  ; 
but  such  a  conjecture  hai^  in  tha  firat  pi  nee,  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  its  support  ;  and,  m  the 
second,  the  mere  testimony  of  the  captain  of  tlie 
ship  referred  to  was  directly  contradicted  by  the 
chief  physician  of  the  hospital  at  ihe  Havan- 
nab,  who  was  on  board  the  whole  time,  and  was 
privy  to  the  cases  in  question.  In  efiectj  a  cause 
thus  secondary  seems  to  have  been  superfluous ; 
for  the  local  causes,  enumerated  by  Sir  jamei 
Fetbwes  arxl  Professor  Arejula(Brf^M  DtMcr^ 
einm  dc  l&  Fitbrt  ^m&n//fl,p.  %%%  Madrid,  IS06}, 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  adequate,  Thev 
are,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  aaine  as  those  which 
operate  so  faially  on  the  nuaetable  and  crowded 
cabins  of  Ireland ;  and  if  the  ferer  had  shown 
it;»elf  at  a  cooler  season  uf  the  year^  aiid  the 
subjects  of  it  had  been  still  more  broken  dawn 
in  conititution  by  mental  dejection  and  low  diet, 
it  would  probably  from  the  first  have  assumed  i 
continued  and  typhous  character,  instead  of  1 
remittent  and  more  energetic.  The  proofs  of^ 
fered  u[xtn  this  subject,  from  personal  and  accu- 
rate observation,  by  Dr.  Jack^in  and  Dr.  0*H*1- 
loraut  are  m  full  confirmation  of  this  view  i  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (he  fever  of  1B!£0  and 
1821,  which  tbt'V  df'tcribcd^  Wiis  the  eajne  as 
ihatof  ISOO  aiidieoa, 

I*  From  an  impartinl  consideration,"  says  Dr, 
Oll^ltoran,  "  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  epidennes  of  Spam  m  the  year  ISSI,  the 
conclusion  is,  1  think,  fairly  deducible,  that  the 
disea^  was  not,  and  is  not  occasioned  by  tm- 
^lorted  contagion,  and  that  its  origin  trannol  be 
attributed  to  the  germe  of  a  former  epidermc,  re- 
suming  trriginal  activity  from  the  operation  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  atmosphere,  without  which  li 
would  renuin  dormant,  perhaps,  for  eter  All 
the  towns  and  cities  whteh  suffered  from  the 
yellow  fever,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ciidii, 
filthy  in  the  eitreme,  di*gu»tmgly  so,  and  very 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  ventilation,  situa- 
tion, and  form  of  constniction  ;  while  the  differ- 
ent towns  of  Arena,  Matero,  liadalnna,  Tarra- 
mn^  Vinaros,  Benicarla,  Valencia,  Ahamaf 
VeleK,  Malaga,  Marabella,  Eatepona,  Vejer* 
Cond,  Puerto  Real,  Rota,  Chipiona,  Orcoa.  and 
Medina  Sidonia, — all  of  which  are  in  the  vicinr 
-.  of  the  sea,  and  which,  it  may  be  -  ■■--  ■\ 
-in  their  reUttve  aitnations,  commur 
iLh  the  theatres  of  disease,  were  l-  .  1 
by  the  malady.  They  seldom^  indeed,  suffered 
itv  any  other  yeard  ^  b^cauae,  vd^j^^&snX  dl 
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Ibe'u-  local] Uei,  being  bettt^r  obt^i^n  for  beajth, 
Ihey  are  comparatively  ciean.^'* 

The  febnle  niiBsin,  Lh«ii,  generated  bf  ft  d«* 
ootnposition  of  human  efflu¥»im  and  of  deud 
organized  matter^  appears  to  be  f«aeiiliaUy  the 
aamet  modified  atono  in  otte  or  two  of  it«  f|ual- 
iliOB  by  the  co-operation  of  the  hpat,  moistsure, 
Ntagnant  atmosphere,  »nd  perhaps  some  other 
tinknawn  ageniit  thtit  arc  ncceatafj  lo  gire  it 
b*rth  or  acuvity. 

Til©  chief  difference  produced  in  this  miasm 
under  these  diatincl  modes  of  ongin,  ia,  that 
vfht^n  venerated  by  ihe  dccompo^ilion  of  et^u- 
vium  issuing  froin  living  hum  an  bodies,  it  is 
less  rolatik  {Hi^L  and  Curt  of  Ferert  hf  R. 
Jackson^  M.  D.^  pin  l,  ehap.  iii,  p.  102),  and 
has  at  the  same  time  a  power  more  directly  ex- 
hauBtingt  or  debilitating  the  icnsorial  energy, 
than  when  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
dead  organized  matter.  Whence  fevers*  origi- 
nating  m  jails  or  other  confined  and  crowded 
aceneSf  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to  a  less 
diatance  than  lhot»e  from  matshea  ot  other 
swamps^  bnt  act  with  a  greater  degree  of  de- 
pression on  the  nervous  system  when  once 
receiTed  into  iL  Yei,  even  the  latter  have  a 
definite  atmosphere  of  action,  beyond  which 
they  lose  their  povver^  and  an  ainiOfphcre  of  a 
more  limited  diameter  than  we  might  at  first  be 
tempted  to  conceive ;  for,  we  learn  from  Sir 
GdbeTt  BloneT  that^  in  the  unfortunate  expedi* 
lion  to  Walcheren,  the  crews  of  the  ships  in 
the  road  of  Thiahing  were  entirely  free  from 
tbe  endemic  of  the  country,  as  were  also  the 
guatd-ships»  which  were  stationed  in  the  nar- 
row channel  bet  we  en  Fhiihingand  Beveland ; — 
the  width  of  which  channel  is  only  about  six  tbotj- 
mmd  fpct. ^Sde£t  BifsertaiimM,  &c.,  p.  107.) 

In  whatever  mode  derived*  the  remark  of  my 
excellent  and  diatinguished  friend  Dr.  Hosack 
wiil  still  hold,  not  indeed  that  it  is  altogether 
incapable  of  taking  effect  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
but  that  *■  an  impure  atmosphere  is  iudispen- 
«ably  necessary  to  exti^nd  the  specific  poison,  "t 
And  I  should  also  fully  concur  with  him  and 
Professor  Brera^  in  censuring  the  application 
of  the  tenn  epidemic  to  any  of  the  febrile  dis- 


•  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  on  the  South 
and  East  Coasts  of  Spain,  6lc.  By  Th.  O'Halloran, 
M,  D.,  dtc,  p.  194,  Loud.,  Svo.,  I&23.  Dr.  Haygorth 
believed  that  the  contagion  of  fevm  is  confined  to 
a  very  narrow  sphere  (Letter  to  Dr.  Fercival,  p. 
8)  i  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rooat 
malignant  fever  docs  not  render  the  atmosphere  in- 
fectitjiis  further  than  a  few  feet  from  the  patient, 
or  from  the  conLa^non  retained  in  the  clothes  or 
funiiture,— (Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New* 
castle  Dispensary,  1902.)  The  plague  is  some- 
times  alleged  to  be  infectioiii  to  so  small  a  distance 
from  the  sick  person,  or  infected  articles,  aa  aWost 
to  re^aire  cDntsct  for  its  propagation.  It  is  pr^lh 
«aliJ6,  M  Ur  Brown  thinks,  that  Uicse  limits  of  the 
i*xtenC  of  the  action  of  contagious  dtsorrlers  have 
boon  fixed  with  more  minutenes,  than  facts  allo^ 
gcther  justify.— En. 

f  Ohs,  un  the  Laws  governing  the  Communi- 
cation of  Contagious  DiseaN^,4to.,  N,  York,  1815, 

I  Dc'  ContJigi  u  della  Cura  do'  loro  Effetti, 
Lefioni  Medico-praiit  he  del  Cavaliere  Breraj  M, 
D*j  dtc,  2  vols.,  8VO.,  Fadua^  1819. 


eases  hereby  prodticedT  provded  tha  vfillktf 
were  usually  eonfined,  wKich  I  am  not  •«•» 
ofj  to  dif orders  supposed  to  result  {nm  sooif 
primary  intemperament  of  the  atnuMplMitt  it- 
self; and  provided  also  every  auempt  iS  dm- 
ti  net  ion  were  not  likel"  '  ^  r.^.i^.i.,,  ,  .rv.,.  tkjg 
to  simplify,   a  subject  oi 

oeo;    of  which  M,    h'  of 

with  an  ample  specimen  m  kia  laie  Ure-sttfS— 
(On,  cit.,  p.  354,) 

Why  ii  corrupt  «t4te  of  the  itmot^bm 
should  be  necessary  to  the  g^nenl  accicia  pl 
the  febrile  miasm,  is  a  question  which  stdJ  ts- 
mains  to  be  discussed.  Dr.  Hosaek  tOfiposM 
thai  the  tatter  *' producer  its  eRecta  by  tsw 
chymical  combination  with  the  pecujjiv  tin* 
secreted  from  the  diseased  bcMly,"*  sttKl  «^el 
is  Ooaling  in  the  atmosphere  ;  of  the  mimt 
of  which  virus,  however,  he  has  not  grwa  m 
any  information  :  while  Dr.  ChiaholEQ  eeiie 
that  It  13  the  impurity  of  the  ^imosphrf*  J 
which  operates  by  •'increasing  the  mu 
bihty  bf  the  system  to  the  action  of  the j 
introduced."— -{LeWfr  fo  Haygartk}  But 
this  explanation  Dr,  Hosack  auccecafiaOjr  it* 
joins,  '*  that  the  predispoaitioi!  of  thos*  •!• 
are  most  esrposed  to  such  impufe  air  h  km 
while  those  who  reside  in  l]ie  pure  atr  of  At 
country,  are  most  liable  to  be  ififacted  fllMi 
eKposed  to  the  contagion.*^ 

In  a  pure  atmosphere,  the  mL&amie  mit«iili 
easily  become  dissolved  or  decompopefl;  Ui 
slowly  and  with  great  diifficulty,  perhaps  Dol  at 
all,  hi  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  already  imtmsted 
with  foreign  corpuscles.  In  a  stttte  thus  crowd- 
ed, moreover,  they  leas  readily  di«per»o»  of 
ascend  beyond  their  proper  periphery  of  actioft. 
and,  perhaps,  by  their  tcnacjiy,  adhere  to  b^dis* 
more  ponderous  than  themnelves,  and  thus  loa* 
ter  for  a  still  longer  period  within  ihv  striUiB 
of  human  intercourse.  And  as  it  is  Frora  Ib^ 
0«aie  tenacity  they  adhere  to  vmhous  Icrmii  9i 
clothes  and  filth,  we  may  easily  p^rceivr^  wbt, 
on  the  shaking  or  agitation  of  such  siib«unri% 
as  in  clearing  a  ship's  hold,  or  UTnirkvit  itj 
cargo,  a  pestilence  may  be  gener  i  !i 

the  crew  have  hitherto  given  no  t«r-  ^t, 

SeUei  tH^Mtri^iontf  dtc^  p-  307,  Luad  ,  IS**.* 

Upon  this  oxplanistion  it  is  not  neei^isaiy  W 
suppose  tliEit  febrile  miasm  has  a  fsower  i   ' 
of  concentrating  its  virulence  {Jmikxtm^  oil  ^ 
part  i.,  chap,  i.,  p.  246),  so  as  to  rrtid«r  fi^ 
more  active,  or  of  multiplying  its  own 
so  as  to  increase  its  numerical  strength  ; 
both  which  views  there  are  weighty  i ' ' 
Every    distinct   particle    thus    susp  ' 
withheld   from  dif^<iolut;ton,   bneof  ■ 
mdi vidua!  in  the   field  of  battle ,  i 
sure  to  grapple  with  lU  man.     St, 
alone  we  have  a  force  equal   to   sny  ilefiTs^  of 
mortality  that  can  be  conceived.^ 


♦  While  treating  of  ihi*  portiffn  M  cMif  *Til*>ect, 

we  would  again  qtiute  m  r        '      '  '■            in 

the  Am.  edition  of  Bn  .,  t 

lii.     Dr.  Francis  r^siv;-  i^ 

questionably  b«ten  i^. 
tagion  and  febril*^ 

cians.    It  was  no:.  ,-,  „^.^ ,.  .-...,.  .„...  an 
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While^  then»  the  nmota  eaiitet  of  feTei-  are 

of  difler^nt  kinds  J  its  chief  and  moul  eSective 

lii  Ibbrile  nnasm  ;  the  origin  and  laws  of  which) 

no  fur  as  we  arc  ai  preient  ai:^qaamied  with  il, 

Pvmj  be  «Tprre«fled  in  the  foUowir^g  eorolliiries : 

*•      K  The  rfecom position  of  do&d  organized  mat- 

tcr,  under  the  innuence  of  certain  agents,  pro- 

duce«  &  tniaam   that  pmvea  a  common  causte 

of  fever 

!J.  The  whole  of  these  agents  hftv«  not  yet 
tie«^f)  explored  ;  but,  ao  f^  aa  we  are  aicqnainted 
with  iheiUf  they  seem  to  be  the  {^oinmon  aiixi!- 
ianea  of  pntrefactioji,  as  warmth,  moisture,  air, 
aii(t  real,  or  atagnalion. 

3,  The  nilUTe  of  the  fever  dppeJldJ^  partly, 
upoti  the  iUt©  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  at- 
t»ck  ;  but,,  chiefly,  upon  some  modification  in 
the  powers  or  qualities  of  the  febnle  ra,iiuim, 
by  the  Tarymg  proporiiona  of  these  agents,  in 
■  teUuon  (4»  each  other,  in  different  pbces  and 
And  hence,  the  diTeraities  of  quo- 
tertians,  and  quartans,  remittent  and 
Qntmued  ferers,  flometimes  mild  and  sometimes 

4-  The  decomposition  of  the  eMuvium,  trans- 


aftempt  wot  made  to  distmgui^h  bEstweeti  conta- 

^gion  and  iitfectian,  and  tu  airange  the  diseases 

aritin^  from  these  two  sources.    The  author  of 

Ihifi  flistinctioti  was  Dr.  Richard  Bay  ley,  an  emi- 

Ti**nl  practitioner  of  New- York,  whose  Tfiews  on 

I  tins  subject  huTe  been  widely  tirculated  in  hi* 

eevintiy  and  in  England^  and  procured  for 

maeh  teputatlon,  though  an&irly  assumed  as 

,  his  own   by  Dr.  Adaim  of  London. --{See   Bay* 

ley's  Trt'itiB-^  on  the  E^ld^^mic  of  Nt^w-York  m 

ITBS^t  and  Adani.^  on   EyiidiF'mic8,J    in  179G  and 

1797,  Dr  MiichilJ:  published  his  aoctrinc^s  on  the 

t^itijentiiiL  fluids,  usni^lly  temied  the  Theory  of 

*  'Septon.— (See  Dimcari**  Annals  of  Mctiicine  and 

>  New  York   Medical   Repository!     In  1904,   the 

I  <ljtte  llr.  Kdwarii  Miller,  of  New-Vorli.  eommuni- 

■     ••    '     "       '^     "■■     --     ^    ■        V       r     -    -^r.\     -An   At- 

iri  Febrile 
■  '  11  and  Na- 
ixiit;  ut  V.iLii  licniutf.  CiiUri*^."  Tku  iui;i.^ma  which 
eiciTi?*  ycMow  fever,  and  all  lh«  infenor  grades 
Of  di*»'!ise,  tenned  remittents  and  intermittent^, 
Ik.  Miller  contends,  is  emitted  from  dead  animal 
arid  legetable  substances,  immersed  in  a  certain 

.  di^TT^eof  moisture,  md  nndergQing  decomposi- 
iiun  by  means  of  solar  bent,  Hencot  he  obwrvea, 
these  diseases  are  found  Ln  the  neignbourhood  u( 
tow  and  fWQinpy  grounds,  knowrn  to  atKKind  in 
this  kind  of  filth,  at  that  season  when  snch  filth 
is  powerftiUy  Bcted  upon  by  heat ;  or  they  are 
itmad  in  larjj'e  and  crowded  cities.  On  the  othor 
hantl,  the  miasma  of  typhus ,  while  it  l^eara  an  oh^ 
villus  reUtion  to  that  )ust  described,  ediibita  also 
many  irnpoTiant  differences.  Tji>bua,  sjiya  Dr 
SI ,  19  fcnenilly,  and  it  is  believed  always,  origi* 
uaily    the   pestilence  of   poterty,  of  low   life,  of 

I  crowded  habitationi,  of  personal  and  domeatic 
filth.  In  the  eToluiion  of  the  miasma  of  typhus, 
the  nutter  of  perspi ration,  ssnd,  gcnemSlyt  of  all 
(he  excretions  of  the  human  body,  constitutes  the 
ntaterial,  and  animal  wannth  supplies  the  degree 

I  ot  tieil  nace9su7  to  set  loose  the  poisonous  ga*i. 
In  ofdf r  to  distinguish  theoe  two  tiu*ijtm*it*,-  ,itmn. 

.  Dphertj,  the  author  tesorta  to  the  * 

,  tor  suitable  terms,    '  That  portioi 
wtih  miasmata  ei^baled  by  solar  hr»it  [fm 
Iftce  of  swampy  gfounds,  or  from  masv 
'    I  ibe  open  atea  of  cities, '  i  ' 


mitted  from  the  Imng  human  body,  produces  % 
miasm  simitsi  lo  that  generated  by  a  decompo* 
sition  of.  dead  organized  matter,  and  hence  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  cause  of  feTer,  under  the 
in6oence  of  like  agents. 

5,  The  fever  thus  eatcitcd  ts  varied,  or  mo<li- 
fiedj  by  many  of  the  same  incidenu  tlist  modify 
the  miasmic  principle  when  issuirig  from  dead 
organized  matter ;  and  hence  a  lite  diversity 
of  type  and  vehemence. 

0^  During  the  action  of  the  feTcr  thus  pro- 
duced, the  efflovinm  from  the  living  body  h 
loaded  with  miasm  of  the  same  kind,  com- 
pletely elaborated  as  it  passes  off,  and  standing 
in  no  need  of  a  decomposition  of  the  eflluvixjm 
for  its  form^ition.  Under  this  form,  it  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  febrile  contagion. 
In  many  cases,  all  the  secretions  ar©  alike  cei- 
taminated  i  and  hence  febrile  miaam  of  this 
kind  seems  sometimes  to  be  absorbed,  iu  dis- 
section, by  an  accidental  wound  in  th<^  band, 
and  to  eiciie  its  specific  influence  on  the  body 
of  the  anatomist. 

7,  The  mt&sm  of  human  dEavium  is  chiefly 
distingujahable  from   that  of  dead   oifamxed 


author's  language,  'is  denominated  ttmiKphara 
kotwut  miuMmadcu;  that  portion  of  air  chkrferl 
with  miasmata  emitted  from  and  surrnurKl^m^  the 
bfxiy^  clothes,  beddipg,  and  fumitu  i  : « 

immaiaed  in  the  filth  of  their  own  e  \  i 

of  those  associated  in  the  Ba,me  fsmi  i>  i  u 

accumulated,  long  retained,  arid  acted  oh  l>y  an- 
iiDal  beal,  ia  denominated  atmofphfra  idto  mi^^* 
atoiiea*  Or,  in  other  words,  the  koine- mi iisituitic 
alrDOspheFB  ia  that  which  is  derived  from  a  e om- 
mon  Of  public  mass  of  pmrrhtri^  matter,  etprindiHf 
to  the  sobir  intluen-  ^ 

idio-miasmatic  is  .! 

vale  source,  being  |        .  , ...  .j^ 

viduals  and  their  habiiation^,  «nd  diifused  around 
tliem  only  for  a  small  distance/ 

"  In  July,  leoe,  llf.  Hosacit,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Chisholm  of  Bristol,  England,  propose^!  a  itew 
theory  on  the  laws  goirer?iinf  the  eommunicniiofi 
of  contatioua  and  infocticMia  di»eii«e4i,  Thfwe  d  is- 
eases  which  are  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  are  generally  considered  of  a  eofi- 
tegious  or  infective  character,  are  distrihuLed  by 
Dr.  H*  into  three  classes.  Firsts  such  as  are  vom- 
mumcated  exclnsi  V  '  .ict ;  ss  itcb,  eivph- 

iiis,  sibbins,  iaand.^  nmb^eaia,  elepfian- 

tissis,  irariola,  Ta(  tydrophobiiv:    sec* 

ondly,  such  as  are  C4>LiiaLunicai)b  by  amiart  rintl 
the  attmffgph^t ;  aa  smallpox,  me*steR,  chicken|Hii. 

hoop  ingcough,  scarlatina,  and  cynanc  h- '    -  i 

thirdly,  ibose  diaeaiiee  geneTally  c  • 
nnlv  in  an  impure  air ;  aa  pZag^ue,  ) 
typhus  in  its  diflerent  forms,  and  dptitt- rj  " 

Ifi  1^4,  was  publwfaed  the  i^lement^  of  the 

Etiolpgy  and  Fbi]o6io|iby  of  Epidemtcs,  by  Prof 

Joseph  M,  Smith,  of  New-Vork.     Dr.  Smith  cori. 

aiders  the  armugement  and  terms  proposed  iiy  Dr- 

Mdler,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  the 

most  vduahf e  im|imvement  which  haa  been  made 

in  the  clssaiflcaUon  of  the  remote  causes  of  fete? ; 

hot  he  has  seen  casev  of  fever  arising  from  the 

intirmte  utwm  of  both  these  causes ;  from  a  com- 

hsr.iMini  ^.t  ViivFiiain  oJHuvia  with  the  exnalationa 

^   rema/ki,  thai  this  compound 

>■*  HbghjT  interesting  m  a  pisc- 

.v,andifisulBciently 

[  to  be  ranked  «&^ 
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mMter,  Iry  being  lt&»  volatile ,  tod  having  & 
power  of  more  directly  ej^hnuitlDg  or  debiHta- 
dtig  the  seraaoiial  energy,  when  once  receivt^d 
intit  ihe  ayatem.  Whence  the  levets  generated 
in  jftila,  or  other  conHned  or  crowded  acrtii^Et 
contBininatc  ihe  aiinosphere  to  a  lesa  distance 
than  the  eDiaiiatrons  fiom  murnhes  and  oihe; 
iwatnps  ;  but  act  with  a  greater  degree  q(  iJe- 
pteesion  on  the  living  fibre. 

S  The  more  atngnant  the  atmoBphere,  ihe 
more  ftccumulnied  the  miastnic  corpuscle*,  fToiii 
whaterer  source  derived  j  and  llie  more  accu- 
mulated thBse  corpuscles,  the  more  general  the 
(lipase. 

9.  The  tnia*mic  roalerisl  becomea  dissolved 
or  decomposed  in  a  free  influx  of  atmospheric 
air  :  and  Ihe  purer  the  air,  the  more  readily  the 
diaiOtuUoD  takes  place :  whence,  e  conirario, 
the  fouler  aa  well  as  more  stagnant  the  aifi  the 
more  readily  it  spreads  its  imfeclion.  * 

10  Under  particular  circtimataricea,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  loaded  with 
contamination,  the  miasm  that  afieeta  man  ia 
capable  also  of  affecting  other  animals . 


*  In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  desenes  attention, 
that  certam  other  atatea  of  Ihe  atmosphere  affect 
di0eret)t  eonta^ioua  diaordera  in  diOezent  ways : 
**  the  chjliiaion  of  plague,  for  instance,  is  favotired 
by  a  temperature  high  within  a  certain  degree ; 
while  vt  is  checked,  if  not  altogetherejctingviirhed, 
by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  likewise  by  very  hi^h 
tempfrmturea,  tuch  as  the  heat  of  certain  pajta 
of  Africa  m  i^mimer,  aa  mentioned  by  A^pmus, 
and  thai  of  the  Harmattan  winds.  Typhus,  we 
know^  prevails  at  low  degrees  of  hes.t,  aa  Ukewise 
do  measles  and  scarlatina ;  ard  to,  with  reeard  to 
contagions  m  ge^nerak  we  find  the  effect  oif  tern- 
peraturu  on  tht^m  vanes  in  the  cnse  of  diflerent 
diseases,  A  moiat  and  stiO  atmosphere  may,  if 
wr@  mtBtak«  not,  be  declared  favourable  to  Ihe 
prOpigaCioii  of  all  contamoua  disordera;  while  it 
IS  BOftieltmes  atiddenly  caecked  by  stfong  commo- 
tions in  the  air,  such  aa  storms  and  hurricanes. 
But,  besides  tb^e  appreciable  atmospheric  states, 
which,  in  one  way  or  another^  influence  ihe  dif- 
fusion  aiid  action  of  the  matter  of  contagion, 
there  are  conditions  of  the  air  favourable  to  its 
diffusion,  or  otherwise,  of  the  real  nature  of  wM<;h 
we  are  ij^noranl,  beyond  their  influence  oiper  the 
propftgjitton  of  the  disease.  It  has  occurred  to 
every  medical  man  to  see  diseases,  justly  consid- 
ered contagiotia,  untituaUy  prevalent  in  one  aea- 
aon  compared  with  another,  though  there  may 
have  been  no  discoverable  diiference  in  the  atmo- 
spberJe  states  to  eirplain  this  variety  in  their  prev- 
alence ;  and  to  aee  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
decline  and  finally  disappear  long  before  individ- 
ual** atiaceptible  of  the  contagion,  were  scarce, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  uir  to  account  for  that  in  the  state 
of  Uie  dise»ise.  This  atmospheric  peculiarity,  to 
which  the  name  ^tMtmk  omMtitutiAn  haa  been  aa- 
Bigned,  occaiiDnaIfy  ap^ieara  to  pf^ssesa  a  limited 
locality  j;^  for,  we  nnd  a  conlai^ioua  di^t^o^e  pre- 
vailing m  a  lown  or  vdlage,  while  iilaces  m  the 
neighbourhood  escape,  though  tht^re  \s  a  coiiiitunt 
intercommumon  between  the  infeciett  and  healthy 
diaCricU :  or.  such  a  disease  may  spresid  eiten- 
iivety  in  one  town,  while,  in  another,  aimikr  as 
to  thfi  habits  and  char  sclera  of  the  fiopidation,  and 
not  remote-  in  situation,  it  may  eiiet,  but  be  by 
ao  moans  so  prevalent. "--.See  Cyclop,  of  Pract. 
Meii  art.  CoMTAomfi.— Eo. 


U.  By  a  ton^  nnd  ^rrailu*!  «ifioaii»fft  lit  tb« 

mfiucnce  of  f  '  - '         '  r     '     • -    -rxjurt-i, 

the  Uqtiian  ^  artko 

&c,,  ut  soprai  i^adna,  l^it^>,  as  li  doe«  &o  ill* 
action  of  other  irrdaiil*  ;  whence  the  nsiivea 
of  swampy  coon  tries,  and  pn  Sonera  cou6fi«ii 
in  jails  with  typhous  conU  mi  nation  ^roiind  dwoi, 
art*  affected  far  less  readdy  than  alrangeta  i  tad* 
in  numerous  instanc«^K,  are  not  aJeeted  at  til 

13.  For  the  sdine  reason,  Uiose  who  l»it 
once  futfered  from  fever,  of  whaieTer  lund, 
hereby  produced,  are  less  liable  lo  Iw  Iii4a»- 
enced  a  second  time  ;  and,  in  aonie  ttiaUocva, 
aeem  to  obtain  a  complete  emi^nctpaUoii.* 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarl(s  una 

the     DOCTRINE     0?    CRISES  ;     QT    thai      tiE 

which  fevers  arc  by  many  supposed  t&  i 

of  undergoing  a  sudden  change   at  |i«rttfrukr 

periods  of  their  progreis. 

A  sudden  and  considerable  variation  of  tuy 
kind,  whether  favoumble  or  onfaTounihTe,  ocetir^ 
ring  in  tlie  course  of  the  general  <>  4 

producing  an  influence  on  its  chi*r  if 

looKely  expressed  by  the  name  oi  ^^l^i^  i  ne 
term  is  Greek,  and  pathologically  tmportJi  a 
5*jparation,  secretion,  or  eicreti<jn  of  Bom»»tfiing 
from  the  body  ;  which  was  in  tmlh  th«  mean- 
in^  ascribed  to  it  when  first  emplovH.  ^^rrr- 
ably  to  the  hypoihesia  of  corn  r 

have  just  considered.     The  (  t 

is  abandoned;  but  ihe  term   i.?  >nii  lom  liiid 
in  the  sense  now  ojfeted,     ^'  If  the   matli^r  of 
the  disease/^   «ays  Profe-ssor  Firtrik^     "^  ^r- 
pell€?d  by   some  one  convenient   ti 
skin,  kidneys,  bowels,  or  Moodvea«i  i 
is  simple  ;  if  by  several  of  these  at   tiLa^ 
time,  it  is  compound  i  it  the  whole  be  r 
off  at  once,  it  ts  perfect.     If  it  be   carr**>i  uO 
at  ditfcrent  times,  iL  ia  a  iyttt  (Op.  eit.,  lorn.  1^ 
Dt  FrlfT.,  p.  26J,  or  resolution/* 

That  changea  of  this  kjnd  are  pmetaalh 
occiirring  in  ihe  process  of  coniintied  fcveii, 
must,  I  thinks  be  admitted  \^  every  eipcrienciHl 
practitioner.  Nothijjff  is  more  common  fhsfi  to 
behold  a  patient  suddenly  and  i> 
grow  decidedly  better  or  worse  in 
of  a  fever  of  almoat  any  kind,  and  p.tx^  ..n  try- 
idly  towards  a  auccessfid  or  an  onBiiccrwfai 
termination. 

C  u  t  th  e  i  mpor  tant  q  u  estion  is,  whet  her  f  I ' 
any  particular  periods  in  theprogreat  of  ^t 
m  which  auch  changes  may  be  eipected  ' 
pocratea  conceived   there    were  i    he    *-! 
oured  to  point  out  and  diatrnguiah  tt 
name  of  critical  days.     Aaclepradr 

denied  the  existence  of  luch  periuU:  ,  

same  diversity  of  Opinion  hta  preraded  m  mod* 
ern  limes. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  point 
at  the  preaent  day,  and  eapeeiatly  m  our  ovm 
country*  For^  first,  f^ver,  like  many  othrrcOW'' 
plaints,  maj  have  undergone  fottie  changn  in 


*  An  eilremelv  le»m«i'd  pnperT  ofi  thi*  compar- 
ative influence  of  vcgetabli?  anft  animal  matter  in 
generating  diaeaae,  ffy  Prof  TT,  Pafion«,  of  Prov- 
idence CroUeffe,  M  published  in  the  Am.  Jouin.  of 
Med.  Sc.i  wC  vii,  p.  80.— 0. 
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progreea  from  a.  like  chftDge  m  the  nature  of 
mote  cAiis«&,  or  io  ibe  coD^iilution  of  tn&n. 
tusxtf  it  seema  to  be  generally  ^IJowed,  that 
len  Ifan^iuons,  whettier  regular  or  irrcgulai, 
tuore  apt  to  take  place  in  almost  all  d^&ej^seit 
than  in  cold  climates.  On  ltitt«e 
oUTuk,  It  is  piqbably  a  »i)bjecl  which  wdl 
vet  Ij^eofiie  of  great  pracueal  iniportjuice  at 
,e.  Vel,  it  ia  well  worthy  of  attcutioa  ^  a 
question  of  liutory^  and  one  that  may  yet  be  of 
greM  importance  to  many  part*  of  Uie  world. 

ll  we  tfiainine  the  phenomena  of  the  ammal 
tcon-omy,  afi  they  occur  in  a  natural  Bene*,  we 
«haU  dnd  that  they  are  in  ahnoit  every  instance 
gKMf^med  by  a  periodical  revolution.  A  man  in 
i  atate  of  health  and  regular  hnbita  generally 
gmea  ejthauated  of  aennorial  power  wiihid  a 
period  of  time,  and  rettnirea  a  periodical 
^ceifiion  of  rest ;  hja  appetite  requires  a  pe- 
lodical  supply  ;  and  hia  inteatineft  a  periodical 
flcuation.  Thia  teodeuGy  equally  accom|iii- 
m  and  even  bsuata  bitn  in  disease ;  he  cannet 
pillage  himaelf  from  JC,  Gout,  rheumaiiam, 
rapidly  and  pertinaciously  etlabliah  to 
lliemaelvca  periods  of  return.  The  hemorrhoi- 
dal diachafge  often  does  thia ;  and  the  cata- 
taenia  eon9tn.ntly  The  same  occurs  in  fevera^ 
eapecmlly  in  tntermittents. ;  for  the  quotid- 
tlic!  tertian^  the  quartan,  have,  upon  tho 
hull?,  very  eiact  revolutions.  And,  though  ac- 
identa)  ctrcunvatancea  may  occaaionally  pro- 
ce  a  considerable  influence  on  every  one  of 
icsp  facu,  wheUier  morbid  or  nDtLirai,  the  ten- 
flotjcy  to  ii  revolutionary  course  is  clear  and  un- 
uestionable. 
Now,  nltliough  liippooratea  ha^  not  appealed 
lhi«  reasoning,  it  forms  a  foundation  for  hia 
a^rvatiotis:  and,  %vhen  stripped  of  the  perplexi- 
IV  "  :  limber  his  writings  upon  th^  subject, 
jced  by  erroneous  tranacriptst  and, 
.,*biances,  perhaps*,  by  hia  own  irresi^jti- 
hmerit  to  the  Pythagorean  hi.'potheBis 
_  Lbera,  he  may  be  regarded  a*  layifigdown 
fi>Uowt(ig  as  the  critical  day  a  of  continued 
er;  the  Sd,  Sth,  7Lh,  9th,  llih»  14th,  17th, 
th  ;  beyond  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
tow  the  series ;  for  it  ta  not  often  that  they 
tend  further. 
■  other  ^arts  of  his  works  he  regit rds  also 
4th  and  6th,  and  even  the  ^Ist,  as  crittcal 
lya ;  ao  that  in  the  first  week,  every  day,  ajfter 
e  disease  has  fulljf  established  itself,  evinces 
disposition  to  a  serious  change ;  in  the  second 
' ,  every  other  day  ;  and  in  the  th^id  week, 
ery  iliird  day,  It  is  not  easy  to  deiermuie 
liy  the  SI  St  day  ahould  be  a  critical  day,  •« 
as  ihn  SOth.  ^''arioiia  roojecture*  have 
in  QBn&d  upon  the  ^object  i  by  tome  it  has 
m  rogftrded  as  a  mistake  in  the  Greek  copy, 
'  ^ly  others,  as  a  piece  of  fatouritism  in  Hip- 
ilea  for  this  number,  ixi  consequence  of  its 
an  uiiperfect  one  m  the  F'ythagorean  phi- 
phy,  a*  the  coEniMeiicrintrnt  of  a  septenary. 
Hacn,  With  n^id  and  patient  assiduity, 
ll  Hip[iiHrf  Att!«  to  the  test  upon  these  data ; 
^ J  has  accurately  analyzed  Hippoerates^s 
journal  of  the  numerous  cases  of  fever  he 
iojndustnously  collected  andreeordedi  and 
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finds  the  poaitioos,  in  moft  jBatcnces^  kq  iw 
strictly  jUiitUied  ;  and  that  oul  of  168  ttmisiia- 
lions  of  fever,  not  less  than  107,  ^r  itior?^  than 
two  tliirda,  h-^T.v.,:.r.,^A  mij  ii^e  days  denoniiniaed 
critical,  not  i.  ;"  4Ui,  fiih,  or  *  let,  ^nd 

thai  the  4ih  .^ ;  very  fr ei|nenUy  r  ri  t  n  t\l 

There  are  a  lew  iiuiiimaiies  ;  but  it  laiiot  th  .. 
B&ry  to   noticH  then*,   because  they   arrj  ♦..:  ,i 
referable  to  accidental  eausesi  similar  to  U^&s^e 
tliat  retard  or  accelerate  the  pajoxysm  of  uiter- 
mitting  fevers. 

^ov,\  admitting  the  Hippocratic  tablft  to  ha 
true,  the  continued  fever,  in  its  progrt^ss,  is 
measured  by  the  various  types  exhibited  by  inter* 
mi t tent  fevers.  Thus,  the  quotidian  prevada 
through  the  ^rst  $evea  days ;  there  is  on  each  day 
a  slight  exacerbatioo,  and  no  one  day  ts  mor«< 
critical  than  any  other.  After  this  (>eriod » the  ter* 
tiiin  type  commences,  and  runs  through  the  eiisu* 
ing  week  ;  the  prmcipal  changes  occur  on  ikt  yth 
and  11th  days,  and  would  occur  on  the  laih^ 
bat  thai  the  auartan  type  now  assumes  its  pre- 
rogative ;  and  the  pruicipal  transitions,  after  the 
1  Itii,  take  place  on  the  1 4th,  instead  of  on  the 
13th  ;  on  the  I7th  ;  &nd  on  the  20ih.  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  whu  has  examined  this  subject  with  grnat 
atleniion,  and  aimpltfied  it  from  many  of  Its  ditl- 
culliesi  directly  asserts,  that  hia  own  e:Kperience 
coincides  with  the  critical  daya  of  Hippocrates, 
Dr.  Fordycc,  who  scarcely  does  justice  to  CuU 
ien  upon  other  points,  unites  with  him  upon  the 
present,  and  justly  coTnpliments  him  upon  his 
ingenious  eiaiuitiation  and  explanation  of  the 
Greek  distribution  of  critical  days  j  aiul  Df, 
Stoker  of  Dubim  has  arrived  at  a  hke  conclu- 
sion, after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
patient,  discriminatnw,  and  extensive  inquiry,* 
It  is,  nevertheless,  adnutted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  order  of  auceesston  is  far  less  distinct,  a« 
well  as  less  regular,  in  cold,  than  in  warm  cli- 
mates ;  and  ijiat  it  re<iuires  a  thoroughly  atten* 
tive  and  practised  eye  to  notice  these  changes 
in  our  own  country,  or,  izuleed,  in  Atiy  putt  of 
northern  Europe.  And  hence  Graanen  says,  U 
is  lost  ttme  to  look  for  them  {Dt  Homttte); 
St^ll,  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  mflam- 
matory  fevers  {Rat  Med.,  part  iv„  p.  SB3) ;  Le 
Roy,  that  the  supposed  critical  days  have  no  in^ 
fiuence,  and  can  lead  to  no  prognosis  or  pucu* 
liarity  of  practice  {Du  Ptquqmiic  d^Jisies  iich- 
dtfsAtguei,  8vo.,MontpeL,  1778);  and  Frank, 
that  nature  has  fixed  upon  no  one  day  rather 
than  another,  for  a  solution  of  fever,  nor  at  any 
time  forbids  our  attempt  at  executing  a  present 
indication.— (Op,  cit,  tom.  I,  23.)  Dr.  Ja^ksot*, 
partly  from  the  strength  of  his  attachnvt-nl  to 
the  doctrines  of  Cullen,  and  partly  from  having 
principally  practised  m  hot  climates,  i»  a  gr^ai 
advocate  for  the  existence  of  cntical  days,  and 
believes  them  to  take  place  m  fevers  from  hii* 
man  as  well  as  marsh  miasm  ;  though  less  dis^ 
tinctijr,  as  also  less  frequently,  m  tlie  forrf^er 
than  m  the  latter. — (Op,  cit,,  part  ii.,  ch*  JJt.,  p 
243  ;     Why  the  first  week  of  a  fever  should 
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in-line  to  a  quoUiIiAn  i)pe  mtb^r  than  lo  ft  ter< 
lifiii,  or  ihe  sf  oiiid  to  3  tertian  rather  thati  lo  a 
nitiirtitD,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  why 
(eirers  should  ever  mtermit,  or  at  any  time  ob- 
ierve  the  diftdnctions  of  different  type«.  We 
ftr«  m  totsil  ignoitiiite  upon  all  ihese  Btihjects. 
We  i*is»  moreover,  that  intermitting  feverB, 
whether  quoudian*  tertian^  or  quartan,  have  thejr 
piifoxv'iims  recur  regularly  in  the  daytime  ;  the 
quoii^Iian  in  the  momingt  the  tertian  at  naon, 
mild  the  quartan  tn  the  aflernoon — and  that,  m 
m  instance,  do  the  patoiyama  take  place  at 
ittght :  end  vire  fl«e  also  that,  m  continued  fe- 
vcfi,  the  exacerbatidns  tiniformly  lake  plaee 
Inter  m  the  day^  than  the  paroxyims  of  the 
Uteit  intermittent  ;  for  these  rarely  occur  later 
than  belwei^Tj  live  and  six  oVlock  in  the  even- 
ing,  while  the  paroxysms  of  the  quartan  return 
commonly  before  five.  Of  iheae  interesting 
aiid  etinous  scenes  we  are  spectators  ;  but  we 
are  nothing  more ;  for  we  are  not  admitted  to 
the  machinery  behind  the  curtains. 

By  some  pathologists,  Ihe  source  of  these 
phenomena  is  sought  in  the  influence  of  the 
heEivenly  bodies,  and  eBpccially  in  those  of  the 
Biiu  and  mmn*  lii  ancient  times,  these  lumi- 
naries were  supposed  to  produce  an  etfect  on  all 
dlseasea*  and  especial ly  on  mania,  epitepay, 
cftlamenis,  and  prr^gnancy.  And  when  the 
Nevf  tonitin  philosophy  first  illumined  mankind 
with  the  biilliant  dD<^ trine  of  universal  attrac- 
tion, Dr.  Mi.*<id  stepped  forth  into  the  arena,  and 
te¥ived  arid  jiuppoTied  the  ancient  doctrine  with 
great  learning  and  mgemjity  :  and  as  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  atad  possihlo  fact,  of  which  no 
practical  use  could  be  irjade,  it  was  conlem- 
pJatcd  till  towards  the  cJose  of  the  Imt  century  : 
about  which  limR  Dr.  Darwin,  by  interweaving  it 
with  his  now  hypotht'sis,  oncts  more  endeavout^d 
to  raise  it  into  |^optdar  notice,  and  eave  it  an 
air  of  serioMB  miportanco*  Dr,  Balfour,  of 
Britigh  India,  however,  has  still  more  latel^v 
brought  it  forward  ^\»  a  doctrine  capable  of  d(- 
rect  prCMjft  and  as  peculiarly  alTectitig  the  prog- 
ress of  fevers.  His  opinion,  which  be  en- 
desTOurs  lo  support  by  weighty  facts  and  ar- 
guments, is,  lhJ:it  ihe  influence  of  the  sun  and 
pie  isftoouj  v^'hcn  in  a  state  of  conjunction,  which 
ii  filmed  sollunar  influeiiee,  produces  paroa:y8ms 
or  eiacerbaiions  in  continued  fever^  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  paroxysmal  diathesis  (for  such  is  his 
expression)  exists  i  and  as  this  influence  de- 
clines, in  consequence  of  the  gradual  separ^- 
lioit  of  those  luminaries  from  each  other,  ajid 
their  getting  into  a  state  of  opposition,  a  way 
is  left  open  to  the  system  for  a  critical  and  bene- 
ficial change,  which  is  sure  to  take  place,  pro- 
vided the  critical  disposition  is  at  this  lime  ma- 
tured* In  other  words,  paroiyajosf  and  exacer- 
bations in  fever  may  be  expected  to  take  jdaco 
(and  do  In  fact  take  place]  at  spring- tides,  and 
crises  at  neap-tidea. 

This  is  a  new  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
heavenly  liodies  upon  the  human  frame  ;  and  a 
view  which,  though  feebly  supported  by  facts, 
is  advanced  with  all  the  do^matiim  of  an  estab* 
liahed  aeience.  Dr  Stoker,  at  the  particular 
raqaest  of  Dr*  Btilfour,  put  his  d^irrr^^  to  (he 


test  of  876  patients  helvreen  Jiily  K  «nd  Ss*^ 
lember  6,  lil7,  in  Duhhii  He  Yiiw  r»«d«fl* 
piven  us  his  Is  hies,  and  .t^  cJitidully  ohmftrr^t 
that  *' very  little  coinciri- n.!^  tu.».^  ' 
marki?d  from  a  view  yf 
of  the  King^4  and  (^ur^  > 
p.435,8vo.,lB24)  TheieiKUcv. 
in  medical  astrology  than  la,  poih 
supposed  ;  it  is  an  tmfiortfuit  br>i3 
rology,  and,  as  such,  is  w^ell  wi 
Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  a  r-i im- 
partial miitd,  that,  under  fxr  t^ 
and  especially  in  tropical  cj  ..». 
eases  are  influenced  by  lunation,  as  vic  v^Miie 
they  are,  in  all  climates,  by  insoUtimi.  ti* 
concurrent  obtervations  of  a  host  Of  c^THbdaod 
aUentive  pathologists,  who  have  bern  wttseiwi 
of  what  they  relate,  are  sufficient  to  impress  vt 
with  this  belief :  but,  idl  we  know  mmt  f^ 
what  these  rircutfiMtanceA  are,  we  ca^nnot  ivia 
ouraelves  of  theif  remarks,  and  coz)  only  ti«i»< 
ure  them  up  a«  so  mviy  isolated  fjicts  And 
hence,  in  no  age  or  country  wh&t«rer  has  t2ic 
study  been  turned  to  any  practical  adva])ta|ii^ 
estpeditcd  the  cure  of  a  disease,  t^j  ■  "  '  ,i 
lo  transform  the  type  or  interval  o;  i 
fever  into  that  of  another.  Nor  ■.- 
elusive  reproach  to  the  art  of  bi^  ii 
should  be  m%  for,  of  all  the  sui  >/ 
l^eneral  philosophy,  there  is  uon%*  mj  huU  #a* 
titled  (0  the  name  of  a  science  as  m^tf^m^^h^ 
itself  And,  idl  the  naturaliat  h 
the  variations  of  the  barometer,  : 
need  not  blush  at  being  incapable  v,  .. 
account  the  supposed  influence  of  \hr 
or  of  unfolding  the  origin,  or  I  racing  II 
cioua  couraes,  of  epidemiea  and  pi9«til> 
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•  It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Copland,  lljat, 
overturn  of  the  humorml  patncilo^,  the  „_„,_ 
of  critical  evacuations  1ms  imdfaervedlr  fsSktk 
into  disrepute.  In  our  own  count rv,  at  the  ytf^ 
ent  time,  he  thinks  too  little  atleuiiaR  i«  j:attl  Li 
theso  evacuations,  an^l  still  ]r  ■  •  ^pvna^ 
at  which  they  occur,    *"  In  irr  ikitw,  t 

number  of  disessey.  particului  ofs  for 

certain  periods  with  regulani 
aspemtjon  of  the  symptoms t  f , 

tu  rba  tion  of  the  eeon  Qtn  f,  tr : ,.,,,.,.» 

tions  of  diflerent  kinds,  which  tend  lo  feunn**  ihv 
train  of  morbid  actiont,  and  to  restitre  thr  ht**]!);;? 
functions.  In  other  ca^es,  the  eiaaiH^ratKni  of  ths 
disonler  is  follow et^  by  imperfect  evacuation*,  ot- 
curring  in  a  regular  njamier  j  while,  in  iuiUK-  r. 
irives  riste  to  additional  phemimcna  of  n  ' 
ous  or  fatal  character  Hence  mMet  have  I 
nominated  fa/Hidrv.cdntp/Wf ,  flwp*rf«r,  anrlLriM<r,  — 
(Diet  of  Pract  Sfed.,  art.  CaiftEi.)  Vei,  it 
been  observed,  that  the  cnsi^  nf  frvpt  nfVen 
place  without  seiLsible  e^  :h 

mg  it  is,  in  a  large  prof*. 

or  accompanied  by  somt ,.      . 

or  by  diarrlicea,  or  licmorrtmKP-    in  the  , . 

ol  fever,  tho  urine  exluhiis  imttH-nlnr  rh 

Fn  the  early  stages,  itsqtuinis!'        '  '    -m 

thisre  is  no  chang«  in  its  cf sJol;  > 

ert  ies.    "  A  s  the  sj^  n  i  j  i  un ,  -i  .u 

comes  darker  m  *  a 

sedinieiit  till  the  U  j 

is  iucre  ascd  m  qu  j , ,  i  r 

sediment  en  coohng-    T^j:  h 

IS  iometiraes  copious,  Uj ,  .    .  .  i 
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GKNUS  L 

EPHEMERA, 

DIARY  FEVER. 

9l¥B  lEtllCS  or   [x^CRlAiB  AND  DSCRBA&fi  ;   WITH 

4^  tUKtmncr  to  ixacirjiatioiv  attd  remis- 

!llO»,   r08  THE  HOST   FAIT  AfPKAKWQ  TWICE 

IN  TWEH'TY-rottm  Houae. 

Taia  is  the  limpleit  form  m  which  fever  at 

AHf  time  mokes   via  attack  ;    ajid   hence,  Or. 

Ft*rdyce  hu  di»tin^ihed  a  by  the  najite  of 

muruz  rRVKR.    It  m  probatity  that  which  jb  in- 

tended  fey  ihe  lerm  etM^ntutl  /rstr,  aa  used  by 

llie  Freoch  writers.     It  i«p  iti  tmih^  the  b^is 

of  all  other  fevers,  which  are  hence  arranged  hj 

1  Eisner  a«  mere  apeeiea  of  this-^^i  Bey  tragi  Jiir 

*  FtfhcrUhre,   Kotiigsb.^  Bjo.,    1789.)     F*?r  the 

j  purpose,  however,  of  entering  ifiio  the  full  char- 

f  actorj  not  onJy  of  the  present*  htit  of  dl  ihe  aub- 

B«<]uent  genera,  and  their  respective  ipeciei,  it  ia 

aecesury  to  bear  in  mind^  that  the  ordir^  degju- 

liort  hrmt  a  part  of  tJmt  character,  and  »  esaen- 

liaJly  included,  in  a  Eess  or  greater  defree,  m 

all  the  subdiytainns  that  appertajQ  to  it 

The  ephemera  rarely  exc*5ed»  a  durfition  of 

twenty-fqtjf   hours.     Some  practitioners,  how- 

l  ever,  have  called  by  this  name  a  fever  that  haa 

Intended!  to  three  days  ;  and  Sauvaged  ha«  ar- 

tanged  thii  mode  of  fever  nnder  his  own  gotmv 

of  ephemera,  a»  haa  atso  Professor  Fratik*  dis- 

I  imfmshjng  the  proper  ephemera  hy  the  adjunct 

umplex^  iiud  itjt  elongated  form  by  that  of  pro- 

trarJit. — {De  Cur.  Mar  ft.  Him    tpiit  lorn,  i-, 

pp.  |5rt,  185,  evo„  Maiifih,,  1792)     Biri  (lua  ia 

to  confound  dilTerent  epeciefi  under  one  generic 

nam?.     Fordyce  asserts,  that  he  has  o^en  teen 

the  ephemera  commence  jta  attack  with  all  the 

I  cateotial  appearancea  of  fever*  and  terminate 

[  ill  eighty  ten,  or  twelve  hours — {Oh  Stmpie 

FetfT»  Dnss.  Lf  p.  ^3.)     And  hence,  in  de&ning 


the  veaaei  aome  hours  afler  the  urme  baa  been 

I,  voided  :  from  its  rescmblDnce  to  hmikdust  tt  hat 

[been  called  iattriHtmM^  and  by  evaponUioa  U  may 

[  lie  collected  m  minute  cryntala  of  Ulhate  of  ajn- 

'  monia.    Thii  sediment  is  by  no  means  peculiar 

10  patJenla  labouring  under  rerer^  but  is  often  ob> 

•  aerred  in  the  urine  of  healthy  perwMtSi  or  in  thai 

of  others,,  whose  function  of   digestion  is  im- 

,  paired.    In  other  inalances,  the  sediment  is  of  a 

pmkiab  while  eolovu,  and  to  this  deposite,  which, 

aectjfdmg  to  Dr.  Wilaon  Philip,  conmst»  of  the 

phoGphates  of  ihe  unne,  the  tcnn/HT/urarrpw,  or 

branny,  hai  been  given.    He  regards  boih  these 

urinary  deposites  as  mdicationaofreluniing  health, 

,  and  parUcularlv  of  a  renewal  of  a  free  secretion 

_'  the  akin*  which,  in  fevers,  ia  geuemlly  m  &- 

Votirablc  symptom.    In  some  fevera,  terminating 

favoun^blv,  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  loaweat, 

tvhich  ^iTily  eihausts  the  attength.    in  these  th^ 

furlurAccoiis  sodunent  is  observed*  imt  wuhuut 

ifejuoviof  Ihf.  fever :  this  ia   the  cbs<s  m  hectie 

[jevert"— ( Cyc  I  op*dia  of  Pract  M  t± ,  art  Fa  v  e«  . ) 

her  remarka  macle  by  Pr.  Tweedle,  lie 

j,  wamx  the  tweatuig  u  so  prufu w  Mt  to 

bmistion,  or  when  tl  is  parnnl  "rrbmtTtr, 

3«vourahle ,  and  though  is- 

1  Awcatv  should  not  be  mtt 

th«  strength  be  evidently  low*  r 

Pll  lbar«  be  not  a  correvponduig  aiiieiiibiii;tii  ui  the 

aymptotuai  they  ahoultJ,  ii  pos^ibb^,  be 
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ephemera^  the  symptom  of  duration  ought  not 
to  eiceed  the  Umit  here  allotted  to  it. 

In  this  aimple  ahspe  of  the  disease,  the  pa* 
thognomonic  symptoma  are  few  and  atnkine; 
for,  however  violent,  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
paroiysm  of  three  distinct  stages,  shivering  or 
languor,  beat,  and  perspiraiion  '"each  most  prt*b- 
ably  dependant  on  the  oiher,  and  ceasing,  when 
true  to  ttseif^  after  having  followed  up  the  mova- 
ments  of  the  animal  frame  through  a  single 
diurnal  revolution.  The  cold  stage,  howiver, 
is  often  ecarcelj  perceptible,  md  aometimea 
altogether  imperceptible,  the  general  langnor 
taking  place  withotjt  it 

The  genos  exhibits  two  common  and  rery 
distinct  ^peciei  i  and  if  the  ephemera  tudatcria^ 
of  Sauirages,  the  sweating-Hsickneis  or  English 
|]tague  of  other  authora,  be  regarded  m  bt^Iong- 
in^  to  it,  as  unquestionably  i*  f  ught,  it  will  theti 
aOord  us  another  after  the  manner  following  *- 
I,  Ephemera  Mitia,  Mild  Diaty  Fever, 

2. Acuta.         Acute  Dmrv  Fever 

3. Sudatoria.    Sweating  !■  ever. 


SPECIES  I* 

EPHEMERA  MITIS. 

MJLD  DlAUr  FEVER. 

WITHOUT  PRKCKniNO  RlGOUa  ;  LASStTlTUE  Aim 
neUlLlTY  INCONStOtRAJILE  ;  PAms  OBTtTSE, 
CttUfLV  ABOtFT  THE  nttAU  ;  UKAT  ANI>  NtTH- 
aSR  or  TMK  PlILSS  IWCftRASEU  SLIGHTLY  J 
OaVKK&l  or  T«R  TONOUE  ASW  FAtfCES  ;  TKR- 
MITfATlNO    Itt    A    OEXTLE   PEasriRATtOM 

The  comnict)  eliciting  causet  are,  eiceaa  of 
corporeal,  and  eapecidly  of  muscular  eiertion  ; 
long^protracted  study  ;  violent  poAsion ,  sup 
proised  penspiration  \  aa^den  heat  or  cold. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  fell  thia 
Bpecies  of  diaiy  fever  at  tLnies^  from  one  or  other 


chescked.  When  moderate  diarrhcEa  come*  on 
towards  the  termination  of  fever,  it  —  My 

a  favourable  cimnnatAnce,  and  ou  ^i*. 

itopped.    When  there  hm  ber-n  n  lo 

relaxation  of  the  bowds  throut'tii'iii  i:  •  j-,r, 

which  is  not  uncommon  in  eos  ,>  r  .  .!i  m;  .  ;.jni 
at  particular  seasons,  the  inttahuucLinJiLuuty  f-nh- 
aides  spontaneously^  Should  it  eveu  continue 
Ibruughthe  period  of  convalescence,  provided  it 
do  not  tnterfere  with  the  recovery  of  the  peitient. 
it  ia  only  neceasary  that  the  diet  and  general 
management  b«  regulated.  When  the  diajrboDa 
appeara  10  rebirii  recovery,  and  produce  frsdtnd 
emaciation,  Ihe  practitioner  ahould  never  liJise 
aigfal  of  the  poaaibility  of  the  aSection  being  the  re- 
sult of  inflaimnatian  of  the  mucous  merubntne  of 
the  bowela,  ^f  ot  mhe?  mn^stini*!  le*ious,  and 
therefore  requiriiu    '  .  '  nt  care.    Dr. 

Tweedie  has  not  i  s^t  *»  a  Crisis 

of  tever:  he  has,   i  inrfltiiu'c  from 

the  no*i?j  when  thtife  ^^  ^^il 

a^oction.  sihI  alwavs  tpm  ,  '  n"^ 

f  V-, '"    ■    '-■*    l-'     ^-  .    ,M^w  ,    niM.v.  -P 

/■.'ared  with  -■  'st 

20  friTTn  rm:-;  ■•» 


indicate  a 


if  not  a  fatal,  fona  of  fev«r. 


ria^ 
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of  tha  cat]fi««  jii£t  enamerated.  When  n  man 
hjis  worked  himself  up  mtQ  a  violent  and  bng- 
conlmmed  tit  of  wrath,  whether  there  have  been 
reason  t^t  no  rea&OTii  nnd  more  espeeially  m  tlte 
btler  ca^e  ;  when  he  has  taken  a  long  ai^d 
faijguing  journey  on  foot,  walking  with  greal 
apetd,  aad  su^erin^  beneaih  great  heat  and 
peiapiration  ;  or  when  he  hts  devoted  the  whole 
of  ihe  day  to  a  paiticiiltir  study,  so  profound  and 
abstracting  ai  to  exhaust  almost  the  entire  stock 
of  ienaoria]  power  that  can  be  drawn  from  other 
parts  of  the  axAtem  at  the  iinflo  outlet  of  the 
attentloa  j^'-and  when  beyond  mi^  he  atiU  urges 
his  aUtruse  and  protracted  ttaiQ  of  thought  into 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  ot  the  mormng— tiiere 
IB  a  g<?neral  irritation  or  undue  excitement  pro* 
dyc«U,  that  simple  rest  cannot  at  once  allay  ; 
hii  aieep  is  Ehort»  hurrjed^  a»d  mterrupt^d,  if  he 
tleep  at  all ;  he  yawnsp  stretches  his  limlis,  tuma 
himself  Agmn  and  agairt  m  bis  bed  for  an  crasyf 
perhaps  fur  a  cool  place,  for  his  skin  is  hot  &nd 
dry  ;  but  for  a  long  tune  h^  turns  m  vain.  Ilie 
morning  strikes  upon  his  eyes,  but  he  has  had 
littte  sleep,  and  no  refreshment  :  he  ta  mdia- 
posed  to  le&ve  his  bed  ;  and  if  he  rme,  he  is 
still  feveriaht  and  unht  for  business.  He  pasMt 
the  day  in  di^quieti  wh^ch  perhaps  increases  Lo» 
wards  evening  i  but  at  night  he  teels  a  moisture 

'  breaking  fortn  over  hia  skin,  and  conifortably 
sueceetSng  lo  the  heat  and  diyness  that  have 
thus  fa.r  distressed  him ;  he  recovers,  perhaps, 
even  while  sitting  up  ;  but  if,  as  he  ought  to 
do,^  he  goea  to  an  early  bed,  a  quiet  and  re- 
freshing sleep  supervenes,  and  he  wakes  to  the 
health  ne  before  ]}09se3sed. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  febrile  par- 
oxjtm  should    be  more  disposed   to  close  its 

>  career  aometimcs  towarda  tlie  evenmg,  but  more 
generally  later  at  ntgbs,  CJEcept  for  the  rea«onf 
whatever  that  reason  may  be,  th«t  all  fevers  are 
far  more  apt  to  commence  their  jmroxyams  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  daytinie,  and  espo- 
cislly  intermittents,  and  consequently  to  drop 
them  as  the  day  declines.  Thus  the  quotidian 
ikei  lis  assault  in  the  morning,  the  tertiao  at 
mt^  and  the  (luartan  in  the  afternoon  i  aa 
though  the  diurnal  reToiution  were  ^mewhat 
regularly  divided  between  febrile  attack  and 
febrile  ceaaation  or  truce.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deetl,  that  a  fever  of  any  kind  may  open  its 
onset  at  any  hour ;  but  this  ia  so  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rule,  that  Dr*  Fordyce  aiBrms,  from 
his  own  observalioUf  that  ten  fevers  commence 
In  the  day  to  one  at  night. 

The  speeies  before  us  forma  acarcely  a  ca«e 
for  medicine :  since  nature,  or  that  inatinclive 
power  which  ia  erer  operating  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  animal  fra^ne,  will  be  usually 
found  competent  to  ita  object.  So  that  if  any 
thing  remedially  ia  attempted,  it  should  be  con- 
fined perhaps  to  abstiaence  from  animal  food,  a 
sbght  mcreaae  of  the  penstiiltic  action  of  the  in- 
te«tine«  by  a  do«e  of  neutral  salta,  and  to  a  re- 
jooval  of  the  dry  heat  of  the  sktii  by  diluents 
and  arnaU  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  which  cocn- 
bineft  admiribly  with  moat  iiperients,  and  in- 
creasei  their  power,  whilw  ita  own  diaphoretic 
(jUiditv  cofUuiuc»  at  least  imdiminished,  and  ia 


i  theba- 


oAen  Improved.  This  is  now  well  knsMB, 
iHotigk  not  a  discorery  of  recent  ilate ;  kr 
Gianella,  Yater,  and  various  writera  of  cn^ 
atrongly  recommended  llie  same  from  persooal 
experience  nearly  a  century  ago,* 

Gamestera,  after  sitting  up  all  nigbi*  and  beiE 
worked  up  to  madness  by  the  chu^^iea  ami  i 
versea   of  their  ruinous  ttakea,  are  pc^n' 
subject  to  thja  species.     A  very  cold  and  \ 
towel,  tied  round  the  temples,  seems  i 
some  check  to   tbe  violent  excrtement  j 
bram  ;  but^  in  the  long  nin,  I  ha¥9 
found  persons  who  have  adopted  Ibis^ 
become  debilitated  and  dropsteat,  and  i 
an  untimely  graven  or  creep  on  miserably  I 
the  fag  end  of  a  lingering  life,  that     * 
retrospective  comfort,  widi  a  bospilal  of  \ 
eases  about  them.     Dat  whether  Ihts 
fram  the  practice  adverted  to»  or  from'l 
bitual  exhaustion  which  natoralty  acconipaai«si 
course  of  gambUng,  may  admit  of  a  doubt       ~ 

SPECIES  IL 

EPHEMERA  ACUTA. 

ACUTE  mARV  FEVER. 

SETEIE  rigour;  ORKAT  UMT;   Ptrt.SEAT 
SHALL    AND    COHTaACTKO,    APTRlWAatl 
AffO  aTRONO;    FERSPIRATLON  COPIOUS;  OR] 
LANGUOR. 

Ift  E.  few  instances  the  acce^oTi  is  si 
tnarkedf  and  there  is  httlc  cbUlinetts  or 
The   heat  that  succeeds,  however,  i«  atwi 
considerable  ;  the  face  is  red  and  bloated  ,  ai 
there  are  often  pungent  and  throbbing  [lams  in 
the  head,  corresponding  with  the  j>iii    ^  -- 
the  arteries  ;  though  at  timea  tht 
headisduUandheavy.   Thehigb-^s' 
depositea  a  sediment  with  a  tinge  of  orsngr-pe< 

We  cannot  always  trace  the  reiiioi<>  rs 
of  this  speciea ;  hut  it  ia  usually  prrnluced 
some  morbid  affection  of  the  atooia<:b,  or  of 
collatitious  viscera. 

The  most  obvious  and  common  cauae  is 
of  a  surfeit,  whether  of  eating;  or  drinking  : 
there  is  no  ^eat  difficulty  m  interpreting 
means  by  vihich  this  cause  operates. 

Tile  atomach,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  J.  Hui«l< 
is  tbe  great  aeat  of  genetml  sympathy,  and  as; 
ciates  with  atmost  every  other  organ  i 
tion.     The  digestion  of  even  an  ordmi 
is  a  work  of  some  labour  to  it,  and 
m  weakly  constitutions  ;  a  greater 

heat  is  regularly  expended  upon  it  dm 

process,  and  unquestionably  also  a  greitcr 
gree  of  sensor lal  power ;  both  wliich  aie  u 
from  the  system  at.  large  as  from   a  coruin^ 
stock  i  and  the  consequence  is,  thut  tn  mh 
habitSf  a  considerable  degree  of  chill  and  di 
bihty  is  felt  during  thii^  proccsa,  and  otlier  ofga; 
becooie  torpid  white  the  stomach  la  in  n  sUI 
of  increased  action.      Hence  infaiits  and 
peraons  sleep  during  dtgesiion  ;  delicati*  fettiali 


*  Gianella,  De  admirciiHli  tpticaconnhs!  Virtu 
in  curandia  Febribua,  &Cm  Patav.,  11  a4.    Vati.^ 
I  Has.   de   Ipeeacoanhie  Virt^to  (^brilugft,  6td^ 
Witeb*  1TJ3. 
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feel  a  «>ldiieAs  eHooCinf  ovet  their  oiUemitias ; 

snd  ihos*  of  tiri^bte  ferei  become  tluah^  in 
the  face,  and  show  olhet  signs  of  me^ht  action, 
'''ow,  if  this  be  the  case  m  the  digeslioa  of 
ftry  meal  I,  wh;iit  di&t  urbane  e  maj  we  not 
t  during  the  digestion  of  a  meal  that  o?er- 
bida  the  stomach,  and  with  which  the  stomach 
19  incapable  of  grapphng  !  what  more  eipeciallYt 
'  leu  ai  lh»  s»me  timei  by  ui  iiuinoderate  use 
inrifif^  or  «|irtt0,  th«  brain  becomes  exhausted 
11 8  rn^rgjr  by  the  eiceM  of  lUmuliu  applied 
(o  it  ^  The  general  chill  o^r  the  ttuHsce,  whicht 
40  the  digestion  of  an  ordinary  metl,  is  otily  fcU 
■*  tke  weak  and  deUcate,  is  here  often  fi^lt  se- 
ily«  and  tome  times  aznounU  to  a  horhpUa' 
n  The  fb^t  stage  of  fever  ia  htiitce  prodo- 
ced  :  und  As  the  heat  and  persjiimdon  are  moal 
>bablY  a  necesaary  festtlt  of  (he  ilret  ftage,  a 
indaliori  la  hereby  Uid  for  the  entu-e  paroxysm, 
ith  the  reaction  that  eniyes  a  greater  dogroe 
of  »en«oriat  pow^^r  returns ;  the  gt^neral  frame 
as  well  as  the  bnun  is  roused  lo  an  increased 
energy ;  the  diaphragm  and  Jts  associate  mus- 
cles mstinctively  or  remediiUy  contract,  and  the 
ftomsc^^  ,u.->.^.r-,^5  jl^  contents,  or  thrusts  them 
fon*'Lir  -toil  into  the  dn<^cnum.* 

Thi  .  .veil-known  mode  of  rtire  con- 

tB,  m  the  lirst  place,  in  jiiiitating  the  above 
tural  process  of  rehef ;;  in  unlosding  thi?  stom- 
;h  of  Its  mischievous   freight   by  a  powerfid 
tic,  and  the  alvine  canal  of  v^-hatever  portion 
beating  and  crapulous  mass  hns  pasafd 
bymfeisk  cathartic.     The  fever  hereby 
will  often  subside  in  a  diurnal  re  vol  u- 
itid  no  lenderu^j  to  a  recurn  of  the  par* 
sm  be  produced. 

i  the  tpeciea  before  ua^  however  generated, 
do  not  subside  within  this  period  of  time,  or  a 
ffpw  hours  beyond  it,  the  disease  becomes  a 
eaofui,  or  inflammatory  fever  of  the  continued 
and  consequently  belongs  to  the  gcn\is 

There  aie^  howeTer,  a  few  eiccptiona  to  this 
le ;  for  Forestus  gives  a  casej  in  which  tlie 
iTtm  led  to  a  fatal  hectic  (Lib.  i,^  ohs.  7): 
Etorelli  gives  another  of  equal  singularity t 
whtch  it  kept  true  to  a  Iriennlsl  revolution^ 
ntumii^  punciually  once  eveiy  three  years. -^ 
iCem.  il^  obs,  100.) 


^^■3 


SPECIES  III 

EPHEMERA  SUDATORIA. 

SWEATJXQ  FEVER 

m*tt  FJJWS  jyt  in*  N'gCE  MWD  IlTlKHtTTlS ; 
fALriTATIOPT  ;  I^VSPXCEl  ;  FtJl^SK  fcArm  4 NO 
WHlOtTLAE;     ttHAT    INTSKBl  ;     IJTTOLElAaLl 

TBtatT;  DHowsmiss  01  OKLiRiirif;  ixces- 
Btvit  awijit* 

[  KAf  i  followed  M,  de  Ssuvages  in  intjodo- 
;  sweating  fofcr,  the  Bphtmem  ntal^na  of 
lieri  (Inthtui.  Jferf.  Fraci\,  Svo.,  4  tomes, 
1782-^),   or  Bursertiia,  at  he  is  more 


'  With  respect  to  the  hypothesis*  iliat  the  beat 

'  nervous  influence  of  the  whole  svatem  ai« 

Qisbed  dtinng  digestion,  becauii  a  p«ft  of  Iht 

val  stock  is  then  withdrawn  to  lh«    ^ 


coinroonly  called,  and   tim  *%tditr  Avj^%/^9  of 
rao«t  for.  ■   r^,  into  the  present  plico. 

Ikr  i  F^racttsed  at  the  time  of  its 

appenraL..        -  ...ovahuiTt  and  has  written  one 
of  the  best  accounts  of  it  extant,  calls  {t  "s 
contagious   pe^tilenLial    Fever    of  one   day,     1 1 
prevailed,"  says  he,  '*with  a  mi^ty  >lai4^t«iy| 
and  the  description  of  il  is  as  tremciMioiia  am\ 
thai  of  iliC  plagutJ  o(   Athens/*     .\rid  wo  are  ' 
told  by  Dr   Willis^  *'  that  its  midignity  was  so 
extreme*   that  as   soon   as  it  entered  a  city  it 
made  a  dady  sttaek  on  five  or  si^  hundred  per^ 
sonst  of  whom  scarcely  or^a  m  a  hundred  r^ 
colored.''     It  was  certainly  a  malignant  feveti 
of  a  most  dt^hditating  character,  but  without  ^nf 
tendency  lo  buboes  or  carbuncles,  as  m 
plague  ;  thotiig^  durii^  tome  paxts  of  its  etj 
as  lalal.     It  lan  its  course  in  a  smgle  ptroi^ 
(HotimheiL  vol,  viii.,  4to,,   Lond ,  I80S);' 
cold  fit  and  hot  fit  were  equally  fatal ;  hut,  if 
the  patient  reachod  the   sweating  fit,  ha  ci&ta^ 
manly  escaped. 

Hence^  the  cute  consisted  in  excitiDg  ihtj 
awes  ting  stage  as  ({uickly  aa  po«aOile,  and  aq 
supporting  the  system  wilh  comiila  throughosife 
the  whole  of  the  ^ort,  hut  Tehement  conrae  of 
thcH  fever      At  Shrowahuir,  it  contimied  to  rag« 
for  seven  month*,  and,  during   that  penod  o* 
timoj   a   thotisand    fell  vie  inn  a  to  its  violenco 
But  after  iho  discovery  of  the  benefit  of  the 
sweating  pUn,  it  waa  certainly  far  less  falaJ. 

It  made  its  first  apfieatmnce  m  London  m  U8II 
or    1463 :   Cftiua  say  a,   in  the  latter  year,  fin 
showing  itself  in  the  army  of  Henry  VIL,  on  hL 
landing  at  Milfbrd-Haven.  In  Lontlon,  to  wluch^l 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  tnvelled  till  1 
a  year  or  two  afterward,  it  took  up  its  abod%4 
with  various  intenmssiona  of  activity,  for  neurl^l 
forty  ye^ra.     It  then  visited  the  continent,  ovvf-'l 
ran    Hoi  land,     Germany,    Belgium,     FlanderaJ 
FVance,  Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  among  whicli' 
countries  it  continued  its  ravage  frottii   1526  to 
1 530 :  It    then    returned  to  Eugland,  and  waa 
observed  for  the  last  time  in  1551. 

It  commenced  its  attack  wilh  a  pain  in 
miifcloB  of  the  neck,  ehoukSen,  lesa,  or  an 
thiough  wbkh  a  warm  aura  acttQioa  to  cUMp  1 
mnny  instences  i  and  after  these  aytnploo 
broke  forth  a  nrofuse  sweat.  The  internal  < 
gans  grew  gradually  hot,  and  at  length  burrun 
3i«  pungent  heat  eriending  to  the  e^trenijtics'3 
an  mtolerable  thirst,  sickness,  and  jsctitftiior 
followed  speedily,  occasionally  with  a  d^^rrhcBi^ 
and  always  with  aitieme  prostration  of  sin^nirih 
headache,  delirium,  or  coma,  ai^l  a  woiiderfil] 
wftfttmg  of  the  whole  body^     The  sweat  wa 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  l 
improbable  as  it  i»  destitute  of  proof.    The  lanou 
ciicutfi«tanc«^  which  in  the  preceding  pamgrspL. 
ara  fancied  to  prove  or  illu»traip  it,  onlv  n^how" 
that  languoTf  chiiliness,  and  flushings  of  the  f*fw 
oeeasaonally  take  place  during  the  j>r-«  -  '^^  "<  '^i- 
ge^tiou^  which  alao  sometunea  caus4i  s 
to  slopp     These  iacu,  particularly  (!. 
constitute  so  weak  a  support  for  the  i!  x 

they  need  no  serious  refutation.     Wh 
not  here  be  content  with  the  simple  '  tt 

ftgoosaoi  at  table  frsqa^mly  gt^e  rise  to  ephaimeral 
fe*«r?— Ed. 


H^MATICA. 


[Cl  III  -Uto  t 


. cvBim^  *ibun»l,  wid  of  m  offensive  snaell ; 

Ftte  mb«5  thick  *ind  pale  ;  the  puJ«e  quick,  crften 
irregular ;  and  the  breathing  labonous  from  the 
firat  T\w  modca  of  tieatmcnt  wero  often  pue- 
nU%  imd  offer  nothing  iiistnictive.  A  good  coniti- 
lijlian^  mid  expos  Lire  to  fme  air,  team  to  hsve 
buiJti  uiost  flucce«»ful  in  prpmoting  a  cure. 

Dr.  Cmm  M»cn«,  that  a  thick  noisom©  fof 
prccedi^d  U^e  distemper,  espc^iaHy  in  ShropfMre, 
and  ihat  a  b  lac  It  cloud  iiniformly  took  the  le&dt 
NJid  moved  from  place  to  place ;  ihe  pestileae© 
m  a  ff^guUr  march  folia w^mg  iU  direction. — 
Then;  may  b«  some  jlitncy  i;i  this :  but  H  is  an 
unqiii^stlonablf^  fact^  that  the  moat  (atd  pOBti- 
kncreEt  of  ancietit  wid  moduni  tunes  h*¥e  been 
nsliorpd  in  bj  atinkm^  fogs  or  mista^  or  mvac 

iHMbar  ittlemp^miiiMit  of  the  atnuwpherei  of  which 

^ih<»  tmder  will   find  Tsnoa«  iiwtajicca  in  iho 

I  Acduel  of  thii  work. 

'  The  diicafle  ia  generally,  howctDr»  supposed 
to  lm¥e  been  pmdueed  by  inclement  harvests 
and  ^tiated  gram,  pajticulirly  wheat,  which  is 
Leas  hardy  than  other  graiiis^  and  sooner  infested 

i  with  albigo  (mildew),  nstihigO(«nut),  and  cbvua 

L  (er^l  or  spur).     And,  in  proof  that  thia   last 

^  was  the  actital  eaua<;,  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
Ian,  that  the  contemporary  inhobitanta  of  Scot' 
land  and  Wales,  who  fed  on  oaten  or  barley » in 
stead  of  on  wheaten  bread,  were  not  affected. 
Nevertheleaa,  whateTcr  was  the  primary  eau&e, 

)  1  p«culiar  isiasm  or  contagion  seems  to  have 
b«en  generated   by  the  dSease  itself   which 

I  chiefly  contributed  to  its  spread  aiid  contin^i- 
ifice.  For  we  are  told  concuiretitly  by  all  the 
writers,  that  Englishmen,  who  withdrew  from 
their  own  country  mte  France  and  Fli«»ders  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  the  sttack  of  the  diaease, 
fared  no  better  than  their  coontiymcn  at  home  : 
to  whieh  Dr.  Freind  adda,  that,  while  English- 
men abroad  were  thus  subject  to  the  cnnta^oti, 
foretgnerst  and  even  the  Scotch  in  England, 
were  rarely  or  never  seized  with  it  (Htft.  nf 
Pkyatr,  vol  ii.,  p.  S33)  \  a  feature  that  has  betju 
copied  by  Dr.  Annatrong  in  his  very  forcible 
description  of  the  complaint^  which  is  jxjrhaftf 
better  adapted  for  poetry  than  for  sober  prose. 

"  Some,  Bad  at  home,  and,  in 'the  desert,  some 
Abjureil  the  fatal  comnwirce  orinankitbd  ; 
Ln  vain :  where'er  they  Jled,  the  fates  pitrsuat 
DthcrB,wUh  hopes  more  BpeciouB,cron  d  the  main, 
To  seek  protection  in  fur  distant  skies  i 
But  nua&  they  found,    ft  se«!med  ilm  i^^nera]  air. 
From  iiole  tn  pole,  from  Atlas  {o  the  East, 
Was  then  at  enmitv  with  English  blood ; 
For,  but  the  race  of  Enghifid,  all  were  safe 
In  tbreigfi  cUiues;  tmr  dfid  this  fnry  taste     fed,"* 
I'he  fotcign  blood  which  England  then  contain- 
Something  may,  perhaps,  be  set  down  to  Itte 
score  of  «  luitjofial  diathesis ;  but,  without  ex- 
amtning  very  closely  into  the  acctiracy  of  this 
wonderful  part  of  its  history,  wc  may  at  least 
indulge  &  hope,  that  this  peeidiar,  most  virulent. 
And  fital  eoms^on,  has  long  since  worn  lUelf 
out,  and  beoome  deeompoaid  -  thot^  it  rruty 
be  still  only  latent,  and  w*altiiig  for  its  proper 
actxiiiarics,  once  more  to  show  iticlf  in  Ihc  field 
— (Namer^  MaUdkt  PoptiUirtt,  dec) 
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It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Dr  Coslet  the  IranMid 
editor  of  l>r.  Mtar«  -^  -^- ''-"  -  r-tich,  thsl  tilt 
disease  continued  (icrasKNiiilf 

as  an  epidemic  ml  «t^  in^tftdW 

lorminstinf  in  m  sm^ie  dty*  it  ^n  cin  to  ^ 
thild,  iilth,  and  flomctunes  even  to  the  MTttotb. 
It  is  hence  sufRctonUy  obrionR.  tlial  tht  tm 
fevers,  tlvough  possessing  many  points  of  t 
bUuiee,  are  not  precisely  the  saiii"  ^  - 
Bellot,  in  his  ihusis  *♦  An  febn  put : 
scTftfE  dicta;,  sudorifcrar*  has  miin 
Coate^'a  opinion. 


GENUS  IL 
ANETUa 
INTERMITTExN'T  FEVER,    AGUE. 

pj.fi  OiYSH    INfSBirtTTlNa,  AND    SET  UK  XI  »#  tl 

a[?rn   the    cot^tsB    of    tbk    maft-ASic;  im 
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tlxnEA  the  preceding  genua,  tl]«  remote  eame, 
whatever  it  consists  in,  lays  a  fomndation  far  nee 
more  than  one  paroiysm  Iii  ' 
us,  the  caupe  introduces  9  iir. 
fence  of  the  paroicysm  from  l,..  .,..., 
moat  casea^  with  an  interval  thmt  contio 
to  iteelf  as  long  aa  th«  diaeaee  lasts, 
most  cases,  because  we  shall  see  pnnienftfy  I 
when  intermittent  fever  has  rag^  tery  { 
stvely^  it  has  not  unfrequeatly  ests-blit^ 
of  one  kind  in  one  ^icrson,  and  of  anoiJ 
in  another ;  while,  in  tite  aamd  patient, 
iana  have  changed  to  tertians,  tertiajui  to  qci 
tans,  quartans  to  quotidians,  and  aO  of  them  ml 
few  instances  to  continued  fever,  in  the 
capricious  ai^d  anomaloiis  maimer.* 

Dr.  Cdllcn  unites  mtermitttnts  an^  ■ 
into  one  section  of  fevers,  merely  *f 
them  as  intermitteuts  w  ith  s,n  ititerpf^^iL'.i  .i^'  . 
and  int emu t tents  with  f^    liNfuon  aloiitc  :  and|  I 
already  observed,  he  mi*t.i^*  it  a  part  of  the  j 
thc^omunic   character  of   bofh  that  T 
denvi^  from  inarsh  miascn — mtasmaJt  ^ 
ort0 — as  though  there  wem  no  other  1 
their  production,  whence  Dr.  Voting 
intermiltenls  and  remittenta  the  i 
oi  paludal  fever. 

The  only  ground,  then,  assumed  for  1 
of  intermittetits  and  renut teats,  is  the  sup 
tion,  t^iut  the  cause  which  genefales   Uim 


*  *^  In  hot  climatea,  am)  even  here,  nntixy  ini^ 
mittent  fevers  become  Temiiterit,  and  Irewii  J 
remittent,  they  will  become  conUnuetl, 
vigorous  measures   are  adopted,   srul   tb 
rapidly  prove  fsital  by  r. 
thorax,  or  abdomen.    >< 
the  case  ht-re,  from  m\\" 
demic.    We  have  no  idea  lu  t.. 
aff\nsh  fevers,  intennitlent  or  r< 
ebrdatea.    In  Ital^   Ihes.-    .r. 
fevers  ;  for,  as  toon  as  a 
fall  into  a  comatose  ntni 
recorers  ;    and,  on 
peat^l   decree  oi 
lungs  ind  heatl,  um 

Cera.'*— Professnr  KliiutsDn'*  lAHrtun»  at 
Vtivf.,  Mori.  GsB  ,  vmu%  p.  9^ 
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glc*  common  Xo  the  two^  atul  lie  vol'  gcnonUe* 
oibt?4-  fL'vpr.  Now,  alUioufh  the  febrile 
u,  isfiuiiig  from  m»rsb  Unds,  j»  by  far  the 
et  eouvmoii  cause  of  intenniUfiutVf  it  is  by  uo 
MiS  the  oitly  C«UJ6 ;  for  wu  find  irvtcntiiueutAf 
illto  aU  gliw?r  s|i*ci^s  of  fever,  pfOibic^d  from 
irioiia  S4>uru«9 ;  existing  in  hot  conntncs  as 
ill!  ia  in  <^c»ldj  in  high  l^da  aii  well  aa  m  low 
tacts,  »p«nid4GdIv  u  weU  as  t^pidenucally ; 
uetimca  excitcA  by  ftyKipitlijr,  aomcitimes  by 
atagioiL  Eveu  in  lortitiu,  D;.  CuUen  is 
"igwi  1o  adwut  of  itistancei  ta  wliich  olht^r 
Ute  arc  iiec^«ary ;  but  then,  says  he,  they 
I  only  co-agijUsy  and  would  not  operate  alone. 
fjjas  poUMtata  ci^tanlt^  propaTie  prinapn  hie 
*  --  ' ,  r:  £i  neuit^uAm  Gmtasteni,  ei  miasma 
:i  otileaapplic&l'umfuisiet.''  Butthii 
J  pom  01  controvert ;  for,  in  mimv 
Instaneeit,  they  produce  the  disease  where  marsh 
miasm  eannot  be  auspected.  1  have  seen  an 
ijiolated  case  of  a  regular  tertian  nn  the  higheat 
part  of  lahiigton;  and  another  on  the  dry  and 
mYelk  coast  of  Gosport,  a  situation  so  healthy 
Sittt  all  the  inhabitants  escaped,  when,  in  the 
it  1765,  a  moet  fatal  afid  epidemic  fever« 
gicintiug  un<|i;ie3tionably  from  the  mlaam  of 
py  grounds,  pervaded  the  whole  Island  of 
ea,  situate  at  tiot  more  than  a  mile  distant 
f  other  side  of  the  waier*  and  exhibiting,  in 
iietit  indivJdiiiJ&t  and  often  in  the  same  jjt-r- 
,  all  ilie  diTersHiesofthe  intemiittt*iii,  rumit- 
ad  continued  type.  Dr.  Fordycij  alHrrn*, 
lliaa  aeeQ  an  mtermitlent  tottimmiiefited 
ctioa,  meaning  the  smasm  from  human 
HuTitun  [*    and  where  tiio  yellow  fever  hai 


•  I)r  Cleghdm*  in  his  work  upon  the  diaeases 

Mifiorca»  expre-tMs  a  stinilar  belief.      "Dr. 

"    -   ;-  of  Dr.  FonJv^ '  ^^  ^t  i^t^ornas't 

^  for  Dr  Fi  modo  by 

(Qr.  F.)  faiu  >  ntinued 

enuiUerit  fevers  were  mere  verier lea  of  the 

nsmmi  and,  aa  il  appeared  in  tbo«e  tby^, 

atinued  fever  waa  Gontagioua^  so  he  was 

to  mam  tain  that  tigue  was  contagious. 

|hom*«  mistake  is  &upp08ed  to  have  arisen 

[  hsiving  observed,  that  most  of  those  who 

u%n  the  sick  in  Minorca  had  the  disease, 

t%g  that  it  did  not  arise  in  conaequence  o 

lions  fromi  the  ntck,  but  from  the  situation 

"ch  they  wene  jjlaced.*'— (Elliotaon'a  Lee* 

1  the  tond.  Untv ,  Med.  Uai.,  1031-2,  p 

This  want  of  discdmitiatioti  ia  eviilent  tn 

rthe  argument  brought  forward  by  writera 

fof  the  e  I  tension  of  eertaln  diseases  by 

fion.   In  opposttion  to  Dr.  Fofdyce*s  hypoth- 

?l  us  hear  what  eonduaion  Dr.  Brachet, 

iin  tfi  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  has  adopted, 

esalt  of  his  invpstigaiionVt— "  I  have  seen," 

jirks,  ^'tanyards  situated  in  the  midst  of 

Kttent  infection ;  and  to  my  itiqmries  the 

Islieen,  that  the  disease  [eaves  these  places 

hetl.    I  attended  for  a  long  while  the  ana- 

i  ihewtres  and  hospitals,  yet  never  found 

.„  _Ow-stu dents  suffer  from  intermittenl  fever*. 

Ave  aeen  the  horrors  of  war  bring  typhus 

ns,  but  not  intermittent  fever.      1  nave 

;od    aut  hors  t    e  v  - — ^    -  -    >  ~  -  -   ? 

arise  from  the 

I  never  are  mu 

_  inrfllit!  crowd iilg  of  ImiiixiiJi  Icissi;*  ■_':  jjj.ht.'iil  ^ 

hur.  or  frotn  t\w  arlton  ol  the  putiul  emaiia- 


long  eii&ted»  or  become  widely  difiisive,  this  it 
common.  Where  it  anae«  from  sympathy,  or 
orgaiuc  ailection,  tbe  ease  is  stdl  clearer.  ' ♦  Two 
cmldren,"  my&  Mr.  J.  Huntt^r,  **had  an  a^ue 
from  wortna,  which  was  not  m  the  least  relieved 
by  the  bark  ]  but  by  destroyui^  tlie  worma  tl»ey 
were  cured.  We  have  m  U^e  manner  aguoa 
from  many  diseases  of  particular  pan»,  mure 
especially  of  the  Uver  and  thtJ  spleen*  and  from 
an  induration  of  the  mesejaeric  gland*,"* 

But  one  of  the  most  singula  and  convincing 
fjroofjit  that  the  decomposition  of  mar»h  landa 
IS  tkot  eaaenlial  to  the  production  of  intermits 
tent  iever»  is  to  be  found  in  the  epidemic  inter- 
mittent of  1781*,  at  described  by  Sir  GeoQ^a 
Baker,  and  which  we  ahall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  more  pftrtictilarly  hereafter  ;  for,  dii< 


tions  of  animal  substance*,'*  He  then  notices 
that  butchers,  leather-dresaers,  feUmonger$,  nnd 
oth«rs,  whose  busineas  exposes  them  conununlly 
to  the  efiluvia  of  putnd  anmial  iubatanees,  do  nnt 
suHfir  from  mtemuttent  fever,  Dr.  Erachri  then 
showa  how  you  may  at  o:  i 
healthy  village  the  seat  v\ 

forming  pools  about  it,  m  v.  . ,  _ 

watering  of  hemp,  and  then  Teniovtng  them.  This 
he  regards  as  a  convincing  proof,  that  mtennittent 
fe*ers  are  the  pnxluct  only  of  emanatjons  from 
putrefpng  vegf^Lnble  itibstanccs.  He  observes, 
nkewise,  that  inlermiUent  fevers  never  prevail  to 
any  extent  in  winlert  but  at  the  commeneemeni  of 
the  warm  weather  of  the  spring,  or  iu  the  auttimil* 
The  re&son  of  this  is,  that  the  coLI  of  winter  pre- 
vents vegetable  matter  from  putrefy mg,  while  the 
warmth  of  spring  promotes  the  di?compo6ition  of  it. 
Th«  active  vegetation  which  then  follows,  fttmi&h* 
es  no  detriti3s  till  the  end  of  aymmer,  when  mler- 
mittents  begin  ag^n  ;  a  httle  earber  oi  later,  m 
diifereut  years,  according  as  vegetation  may  be 
more  inr  less  advanced,  and  the  period  when  iLi 
detritus  is  blended  with  sta^ant  wnters."{See 
Archive**  Gin.  de  M^.,  torn.  ix..  p,  asiO.)— Ei» 

*  On   BIoc>ri,  pah  ii.,  chap.  i?.«  p.  411      Hei^*, 
perhaps,  it  won  id  be  more  correct  lo  su', 
ally,  but  without  any  regularity,  frodi 
tion.    Thtjs,  when  matter  forms  mi:, 
parts,  there  is  frequency  one  or  more  ngt^urs* 
followed  by  hemt.  &;c. ;  and  when  patienU  have 
strictures,  Kir  whicti  they  are  tising  bougies,  the 
sanie  kuid  of  constitutional  distmbance  is  not  un* 
common ;  but  it  has  not  the  regular  type  of  inicr> 
mittent  fever;  and,  even  if  it  Iwd,  the  case  would 
throw  no  light  on  the  question,  whether  coiiititoii 
ague  can  bt^  eiciied  by  effJuvia  ffom  anirnal  aub- 
staiicea  t    Dr,  Elliotson  admits,  in  his  Lectures, 
that  ^pofiBidic  cases,  even  of  ague,  which  cannot 
easily  bn  tract^  to  malaria,  ate  ffeijuently  met 
with ;  but  he   has  no  doubt,  that,  if  we  emild 
ascertjsin  all  the  eircumstanees,  we  sli*jutd  find, 
that  the  individual  had  a  sinking  fer" 
and   hail   tieen   eijiosed   to   nmlana 
through  a  market,  or  some  other  pbtJ  ^  ,„  ....... .. 

then!  was  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  eame  excellent  pbyaieian  al^o  reminds  os. 
thai,,  though  the  tuifluence  of  malaria  is  m  £irai» 
yet,  cold  and  wet^  and  other  cause*  of  dejbility, 
will  induce  ague  withont  the  reapplicalrorj  or 
malaria^  when  a  person  has  once  ha<i 
times,  too,  when  malaria  has  been 
^"^asfl  does  not  occur  till  such  circuu^^.  =. .  ■  -  ..^ 

rte  have  taken  pi  are.  These  ol«ier*Btion!«  are 
^  ^reat  value  in  accounting  for  circutuiftaiii^eM  in 
the  history  of  ague,  whjch  would  oth^rwiae  leadtn 
moet  errofjeous  views.— Ed, 
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ring  lhis»  tlie  intervntttenl  hamssed  vfity  ettea- 
aiVf^W  t^^  elevated  paita  of  Linrolnshirc,  while 
ilie  inhabitaniB  of  tne  neifhbourifig  feiii  wef« 
frew  from  ita  ravage*, — {Med,  Tran^  ,  vol.  iii-, 
htL  xjii.)  And,  in  tike  inanfier,  the  dry  and 
liedth]p  ciimate  of  Minorca  is  sometimeri  at- 
tacked with  remittent  or  intennittent  fever , 
whd«  Sardinia^  provefbifti  for  it*  inialubhty  and 
f(»brileepidertiiCH,  ©scapes. — (Cleghorn^  Duemt 
of  MtvifTca.)  *'ln  the  year  1812,"  says  Dr. 
Mftcmichael,  **  I  was  defaini^d  several  motitha 
at  Trt<;hiri»  u  small  seapott  in  the  naouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo,  in  Thesfraly.  The  town  is  buiH 
oil  a  dry  limestone  rock,  but  it  is  notorious  for 
malafia.  During  my  stay  here,  I  madf^  an  €£•- 
curaion  to  visit  the  celebrated  pass  of  ITier- 
mopylie,  and  slept  one  night  near  the  marehy 
district  in  that  neighbour  hood.  On  my  ret^irnt 
Ibe  friends  whom  1  had  been  lAatting  for  arrived 
from  Athens,  and  we  all  embarked  on  board  a 
Gruek  ves^el^to  cruise  in  the  Archipelago.  On 
the  folio wini?  day  [  was  seized  with  a  mosl  »e- 
vere  tit  of  live  apie.  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fiiJrvBTit  belonging  to  the  tiarty  stifTered  a  similar 
attack.  It  might  be  said  that  I  had  caught  my 
intermittent  at  Thermopylat,  but  the  servtint 
had  not  quitted  the  dry  rock  of  Trichiri,  upoti 
which  he  had  remained  more  than  a  week.*'— 
{New  Vitw  of  the  Infection  of  Scarlet  Fever,  &c.,^ 
8vo,  1B22.)  In  like  manner,  Sir  Gilbert  Bkne 
informs  us,  that  while  the  village  of  Green 
tilth e,  nc^arly  on  a  level  with  the  mar^h  of 
NoiUifleet,  ns  unaffected  with  mtermiitent  fe- 
vers,  the  adjacent  hdls  auHier  considerably  from 
thetn  :  and  he  refers  to  other  anomalies  of  the 
same  kind.* 

To  unite  remittents,  there  fore,  with  inter- 
miitents,  from  an  idea  of  their  having  a  single 
and  common  origin,  ts  to  dopart  from  the  clear 
line  of  symptoms  itito  a  doubtful  region  of 
etiology.  If  intermittent  ought  to  be  separated 
(AS  unqtieatiociably  they  ougbt)  from  continued 

*  Select  Disseitftttons,  ^.,  p.  IIL  Such 
anomalies  may  p^Hiaps  be  explained  on  principles 
which  leave  the  Culknian  doctrine  as  firm  as 
ever.  "A  certain  degree  of  moistnre,**  an  Pro- 
fessor Elbotson  observes,  "  i$  necessary  for  the 
production  of  aguebytlie  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  matter,  which  givea  rise  to 
the  exhalationa.  Hence,  in  a  moiterate  swamp, 
ycju  see  why  dry  weather  may  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease,  namely,  by  putting  a  atop  to  putrefaction ; 
and  you  also  see  why,  in  extremely  wet  aitnaCion«» 
there  is  often  no  ague,  because  too  much  fluid  im- 
pedes putrefaction  ;  hut  this  wets  by  dry  weather^ 
nmy  be  reducetl  to  juai  sufficient  awampiness  for 
vegetable  decomposition  to  take  place,  and  main* 
f la  to  be  produced.  Just  as  dryness  would  prevent 
tlecontposition,  so  e^streme  wetness  and  moisture 
wilJ  likewise  stop  it.  If  the  matter  which  is  to  be 
ilecomposed  be  dilTused  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  putrefaction  of  cmirse  ceases,  or  is  not 
I'vulrni ;  so  that  some  places  which  were  v^iv  wet 
II net  haalthy,  have  tieen  made  unhealthy  by  being 
itiietl  JList  sufliciently  for  putrefaction  to  go  on  vig- 
oratisfy  ^  and  again,  other  parts^  which  were  dry, 
and  whicli  ti«ver  gave  out  any  exhalations,  have 
biwn  caused  to  do  so  by  a  certam  degri'C  of  inotst- 
wrp  falhng  upon  them.  Thua,  you  see,  that  ac- 
cording to  situaiion*  the  same  odditional  moistiite 


fevert,  so  ought  remittent  to  br  sepatnit-d  fnm 
intermittent.     To  say  that  inten;  ^-^ 

run  mlo  remittents  ia  to  say  noili  / 

tents  a  a  often  nin  into  continueii   ..  , , 
it  is  now  an  established  doctjine*  IhJit  thr 
no  continued  fever  whatever  without  urcnd 
remitsions.   In  effect,  all  fevera  have  a  tpndu 
10  tun  into  tfach  other,  and  many  rn^^9  «f^  f 
baps  common  to  the  whole.     The  ■    ~ 
drawing  the  line;   yet  a  like  dii: 
petaolly  occurring  to  the  physiolt*j..aL  ^^z  c^^w- 
part  of  nature  ;  and  equally  calls  for  diterbaj- 
nation    in    ^oologjt  botanVt  ^^d    mmerftldff; 
and  Dr.  Parr  has  correctly  obaerved,  that  '♦tf 
a  spf^ijk  distinction  can  be  eatablishi^d  in  mr 
branch  of  natural  bistoij,  it  msiat  '- 
aration  of  remittents  frotn  intenniti 
unites  remittent  with  continued  fevtr^. 
Cull  en,  rightly  enough,  objects  ;  but  th 
has  as  much  reason  on  his  aide*  as  th 
has  for  uniting  them  with  intermittent.     Sj^jxv 
ges,  Linnlus,  Sag&r^  and  most  modem  v^nifiri, 
correctly  distinguish  each  from  the  othrr     It 
must  nevertheless   be   admitted,    that    maiifc 
miasm  is  by  far  the  most  fff  i       '  '   > 

termittents;  and  hence  thfi 
verity  with  which  they  vjsittu  =  ..  .  ... 

in  the  aixtcenth  and  sevente<pnth  eenti:E 

fore  the  lowlands  were  artificially  dr^i 

their  moisture,  and,   consequently,    the   miaiif- 

sphere  of  its  taint  ;  during  the  form'^f  f**f1  «f 

whicht  Dr.  Caius  tells  us,    that  >^  '  t 

from  agues  in  l>ondon  was  stich,  i 

could  hardly  bur]^  the  dead;  anti  i^.?  n.^.  ..a- 

net,  that  at  one  time,  1553,  they  raged  like  the 

plague. 

When  an  intermitting  fever  or  agoe  is,  bj 
the  operation  of  marsh  miasm,  or  any  aihrn 
cause,  once  introduced  into  the  system,  and  hii 
once  discovered  its  type,  or  given  an  itnternl 
of  a  particular  measure  between  ihe  close  of  tlks 
first  and  the  commencement  of  the  seeofid  pn* 
oiyimi  it  contlnuea  true,  >«  a  general  tuI^  net 


may  produce  an  ill  or  a  salutary  elTk-t.  I!t|tk 
grounds  may,  therefore,  sitiTer  from  the  Sicas 
cause,  which  removes  all  unheal thiness  from  lovr 
grounds  A  certain  deiree  of  rain,  falhrir  ■if^nn 
high  ground  will  not  all  remain  there,  1 
roll  down;  atill,  it  has  moistened  tli<^  {i£in 
cit'nlly  ht  decomposition  to  take  place  r 
whereaa,  when  it  comes  on  the  low  ^maf 

there  colle^^ts,  it  may  be  so  abundant  as  I 

all  the  vesetabtc  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  \ 
fyiiif,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  the  unhealthmess  of  I 
pan.''— (Lect.  ol  Lond.  Umv.,  Mfti  Ga?.  ,  IKJI^ 
p.  845.)    Considerations  of  thifl  kinti  thnm  liKbt 
on  various  circumstances,  which  wduT4  iTthrnvsur 
be  completely  perplexing,  or  lead  t^  ' 
ferences .    Even  su  pposi  n  g  no  rain  ri  i 
on  high  lands,  whert*  aj^ue  preifaib 
exiat^  in  lower  sttuations,  we  are  i 
that  the  nocturnal  dews  m  many  pU: 
Ofluivalent  to  mm     l*he  fact  thai  it.  i 

likely  to  produce  ai^e  when  a  per-  u 

expcsed  to  it  at  night,  or  in  a  state  <  ,  d- 

paired  by  fatiEruf^  privatso^R,  and  other  cajuses,  ii 
generally  acknnwlrdgrd.  Stfangers,  alaOw  who 
visit  aituationa  whrrj  i,,ii;,rin  i«i  present,  af« mora 
frequently  attac  kv  '  ■  1 1  ktteat  or  r«iiiitt«'ni 

fevers  than  the  n^i.  .    rlvea,— En, 


Qtir.  a— Srs.  L] 


ANETUS  QUOTIBfANUS- 


OMrdjr  Ui  the  tame  meuitra  m  eileiit  o(  inter- 
Vil«  tut  to  ihe  kngth  and  sevority  of  paroxyam^ 
dlfoagh  the  whole  course  of  the  dn«a«e  ;  the 
eiiAr«ctftr  of  tbe  coJd  f  tage  deierminiiig  that  of 
the  hoti  and  hoUi  together  th»t  of  she  ffwemtin^ 
«ta|PO ;  fttid  the  p«rotyam  ceasing  because  it 
hms  coiTtpleted  jU  career.  But  the  first  in- 
lerraU  iike  the  first  paroxyim,  which  regulates 
tN  fest^  *s  of  diflerent  duration  in  different 
t  of  the  r«iSoa  of  this  diderenco  we 
nothing  ;  aotnetioiea  it  «eBJiifi  to  depend 
the  season  or  the  temperament  ot  the  at- 
moaphere,  operating  upon  the  febrile  auaam 
that  11  dilfused  through  it^  and  all  who  have 
agitea  m  the  aame  plaee»  or  at  the  same  time, 
have  them  of  the  e&me  kind,*  Sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,,  it  aoemi  chiedy  to  depend  upoa 
the  time  of  life,  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  c-otittitution,  for,  aa  al* 
ready  oliserTedf  different  individuals^  e?eo  io 
the  same  [jlace  and  under  the  same  roof,  ex- 
hitat  different  types.  Btj,t  upon  thia  subject 
we  have  no  clear  inTormatiou.  It  aeems  expp- 
dieni,  howoTer,  to  observe,  that  the  fact  iLself 
of  such  regularity  of  recunence  and  interval  ia 
am  inaurtnouutable  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
11-  Broussais,  that  all  ferer»  conitiit  in  an  in- 
ia^mipation  of  the  mucoui  membrane  of  the 
fltaroach  or  intestmeflj  as  in  truth  it  is  to  erery 
hjpotheais  that  contemplates  fever  aa  a  local 
inflammation  of  any  or^ui.  And  hence  the 
doctrine  of  typea  is  an  mtnctable  itomhliiu^' 
block  to  all  such  wnters ;  who,  from  the  dim- 
cally  of  eneountering  them,  ate  too  apt  to 
ejaculate  with  M.  Monfalcon,  ^*  petj  itnporte  le 
Ifne  d*une  p)  rcise"  {Histoire  dft  3faraa  el  de* 
MaiaditM  cattsiex  par  lea  Emanaiiefu  der  Eaux 
BUgnoMitx,  Svo,,  Pari*.  1824  J ;  and  then  dei- 
lerooftly  to  reach  forward  to  some  point  of  much 
eftiier  solution. — (From  "  li  jffni#j"  &c.,  an 
addition  from  the  author'*  MS.) 

NotrenhelcM,  whatever  be  the  caoae  of  these 
^^^uezvpaocts,  it  lays  a  good  foundatloti  for  di* 
^^^Bding  the  intermittent  geoofi  into  distinct  spe< 
^^Hm^  and  the  five  following  are  sufficient  io 
^Hmpm  all  iti  prmcipal  diversitiea  : — 
^^p  I,  Aoolos  Quotidianus.  Quotidian  Ague, 
*  —  Tierlianu*.      Tertian  Ague. 

—  Quarianua.      Quartan  Ague. 
-^  Erratic ui.        Irregular  Ague. 

—  Complicatui.  CompUiiated  Ague, 


a. 


As  the  conneiion  between  all  Iheee  it  pecu- 
linly  clofet  and  they  oceasionally  nm  into  each 
~'    '  (  province ;  and,  more  particularly,  as  the 
de  of  treatment  is  common  to  the  whole* 
!  moat  conTenient  to  defer  the  genera) 
*  and  praxis,  till  we  ha  ire  taken  a  eurrey 


ue»  occumnf  in  the  sptin^t  are  genertUy 
and  <^ao4idians,  and  readily  ^ive  way  to 
remedieai  while  those  prevailing  m  the 
I  are  more  intractable ;  and  tinartaii  mter- 
li  (the  moet  intractable  of  nil)  ci>n«tJttite 
I  more  oonsiderable  proportion  of  the  cases, 
ephfirowni  in  Oyc%.  of  Pmct.  Med,  art 

**  Febris  autumn  alls 
fM  UH^gm  aut  lethalli,'* 
Vol.  I  ^Z 


ol  these  speeiea  in  their  vespeetiTe  definitione, 
and  the  Tarieties  they  often  exhibit 

It  may,  howeTer^  conaiderably  a8«i£t  the  stu- 
d^dt,  and  sin)pUf|r  bis  ^purauil  in  acquiring  a 
knawlf?dge  of  their  chanclen^  to  attend  to  th« 
three  following  remarks  ; — - 

Firstly,  the  shorter  liie  inteimiasiont  the  Ion* 
ger  ihe  paroxysm. 

Secondly*  the  longer  the  paroxjun^  the  ear- 
her  it  commences  in  the  day. 

Thirdly,  the  more  durable  the  cdd  fit,  the 
less  durable  the  other  stagee, 

Thus,  the  f] ootid ian  has  a  longer  par^xyam 
and  a  shorter  intenral  thiin  the  tertian  ;  aod  ii)A 
tertian  a  longer  paroiyem  and  a  shorter  intertil 
than  the  quartan.  And  thus  again,  white  Ihe 
quotidian  has  the  longest  duration,  it  has  the 
slightest  cold  stage  ;  and  while  the  4}tiartan  has 
the  shortest  duration,  it  hais  the  longest  cold 
stage.     It  is  also  the  moat  obatinate  to  cure. 

Each  of  these  ipeciea,  however,  admits  of 
considerable  Yariations  i  for  sometimes  we  find 
the  paroxysm  protracted  be^nd  its  proper  pe- 
riod ;  sometimes  anticipaUiig,  and  sometimes 
delaying  its  proper  period  of  return.  In  other 
caaea,  we  find  each  of  these  species  catenated 
with,  or  giring  rise  to  foreign  tymptoms  or 
other  diseases.  And  we  also  meet  with  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  the  quotidian  aguep  in  its  being 
aomktimes  limited  to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
in  which  case  it  is  uaually  accompanied  with 
Tery  distressing  pam. 

The  most  irregular  of  all  the  species  is  (he 
Imirth,  for  this  is  some  times  found  to  deviate 
from  all  the  three  rules  I  have  just  laid  down  ^ 
bnt  particularly  in  the  greater  length  of  its  in- 
terral,  which  is  sometimes  double  or  eren  treble 
that  of  the  quartan,  whose  interval  of  seventy' 
two  hours  is  the  lon^st  of  the  three  more  dis- 
ciplined species ;  it  ts  hcnoe  found  under  the 
v^anous  forms  of  a  fife-day,  a  six^day,  a  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  even  a  ten^y  ague ;  and 
aonietimes  it  fo  extremely  vague  as  to  bear  no 
proportion  whatever  between  the  violence  of  its 
paroxysm,  the  duration  of  its  stages,  and  Uie 
period  of  its  return. 

The  fifth  species  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  its  pecuhar  complexity i  consiatinv  of 
double  tertinita,  triple  tertians,  unequal  tertian i, 
duplicate  lertiana,  together  with  as  many  varie- 
ties of  the  quartan  type  ;  the  nature  and  key 
of  wbieh  will  he  SMire  particularly  notked  under 
the  species  itself. 

SPECIES  L 
AKETUS  QUOTIDIANUS. 

quormiAN  AQUE. 

iftTKamasiON     aaocTT     Kvaay    Twi^rrr-roirK 

HOURS  ;   PAaOXySM  COinlKMCtNe  IIITtfE  MOU^ 

1K0 ;    USUAL    ouma-noff    UTTDva    siovtii^ 

nouaa. 

Thb  genuine  quotidian  is  of  less  freqaent 
occurrence  than  the  other  epecies  ;  but  it  has  ■ 
conaiderable  resemblance  to  that  variety  of  the 
eomplw^'sted  intermittent,  which  has  generalh 
been  denominated  a  double  tertian*  and  with 
which  it  is  o<|en  confouuded     IltadvaXYS^^'^iiiui^' 
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CCi^  m.— Oliw  L 


ilil0,  how«¥6r,  to  «n  atltntiTe  eye,  by  the  regu- 
Jaiily  ofitB  paTOxyfims,  whieh  »re  true  to  them- 
■elves  on  every  fctiam ;  while,  in  ihe  double 
teftinn,  the  aUerijate  praiysm*  only  me  tnie  ta 
6iich  oihef,  a»  we  sbaU  have  occasion  to  observe 
more  particularly  in  the  propetr  place.  The 
quotidian,  like  the  icTUa.n  «vh1  qoartan,  hm 
aoiinetiniefl  been  cpideniic. 

The  quotidian  miermiUent  is  occaBiunaJly 
limited  in  iti  attack  to  a  uanicukr  partt  ^nd  la 
OCuaaionally  connected  with  other  affec lions.  It 
deviatea  abo  now  aud  then  from  itc  common 
rule,  in  baving  an  imperfect  intermisaionf  and  ia 
precipitating  or  procraatinitting  erery  lub^equent 
parotyam ;  and  hence  afibrda  na  the  follomog 
vaTiciiea  :^ 

4  Partialia.  Partial  cjuotldian. 

0  ComitatuH.  Cai^natinff  qiioiidian. 

V  Pfotractus,  Protracted  quotidiarj. 

i  Anticipana.  Antieipating  quotidian, 

t  Cunctarts.  Retarding  quoiidiao. 

In  the  TARTiKL  QtroTif^iAM^  the  febrile  attack 
JB  coniined  to  a  particular  part  or  orgati^  and 
□Hually  accompanied  with  difi^tressing  pain. 

Under  thia  modi fica Lion,  »otne limes  one  side 
of  the  body  hat  suffered,  while  the  other  haa 
eacaped ;  BOmetimeB  one  or  both  ey^a ;  h\x\ 
more  generally  l)»e  whole  or  half  the  head,  not 
unfrec|uently  resembling  caoea  of  cephalasa,  and 
particularly  that  ipeciea  of  it  which  is  called 
hemic  rani  a. 

In  the  OATE7fAT[?io  QUOTIDUK*  the  di^ase 
awociatea  with,  or  gives  rise  to,  varioQa  foreign 
aytnptoma  or  other  disea^tA  ;  and  hence  is  oflen 
round  in  union  with  rheumatic  aflectiona,  par- 
tkolarl^f  Itimbaco  and  ac  iatica.  San  t  age  a  qu  o  tea 
a  caae,  in  whjch  it  associated  with  daSv  attacks 
of  a  frightful  epUepjy.— (Cla«9  ii,^  Feir.  Inier- 
mU,,  Quel,  Spec,  w.)  And  Dr.  A.  Monro  nai- 
ratea  a  iimilar  inatance,  though  tesa  severe,  and 
alludea  to  several  others— ^Eriin.  Mrd.  Essay  k^ 
vol.  li.f  art.  xii.)  Torti  has  made  a  collection  of 
numerous  example  a  of  this  variety,  aod  has 
united  ihem  into  one  family*  under  the  name  of 
febrea  intermitteute*  comitdts^  Galen  has  de- 
scribed one  or  two  of  them  under  the  name  of 
epiala. 

In  the  paoTRACTsn  qvotioux,  the  intermia- 
sion  is  mordinately  short  or  imperfect.  In  the 
former  caae,  the  paroiyam  is  lengthened  beyond 
tlie  usual  period  of  eighteen  hours ;  and^  in  the 
|att«r  case,  li  docs  not  ao  completely  aubaide 
is  to  lea^e  the  intcrmiaAion  totally  clear  of  fe- 
brile symptom  a.  On  which  last  account  the 
Latins  describe  this  vaiiety  under  the  name  of 
qnotidiana  contitjua  ;  and  the  Greeks  under  that 
ofaniphemerina. 

in  the  AWTiciPAtiwo  quotidian^  which  is  Ihe 
Qame  given  to  our  roujtTH  vakistv  from  Dr. 
Fordyce^  the  paroiysm  precedes  its  antecedent 
|>eriod  usually  by  about  two  hours,  and  coBtin- 
oet  the  eame  fore*marcb  at  every  recurrence  ; 
iO  that  the  accesnion  may  hereby  be  thrown 
into  Any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This  form 
ii  denominated  a  febrw  auhinln^u  by  Profeuor 
Frank  and  variola  othf  r  writers. — (Op.  cil.^  torn. 
itP^I) 


The  ftiti^iiPtifo  QtforiPiAjt^  wtn-rl^  WtM  d* 

last,  baa  hcen   particularly  r;  '         '        ie4 

by  Dr.  Fordyce,  forma  adi  so 

the  anticipating  i  the  parox)^..^  ^  „,, .  .^  ...  ^^ 
tecedent  period  usually  by  about  two  ho«iis,aad 
continuing  the  same  delay  at  every  recionoet; 
so  that  here  also  the  accaaaion  tiuiy  be  llmma 
into  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nighL 

There  are  few  diseaaea,  moreover,  in  whirdi 
^e  quotidian  is  not  occaaionally  to  ha  found  tl 
a  symptom  ;  but  it  occuia  eapecmUy  in  hyaicfia, 
caurrh,  gout,  peripneiimouiy,  ischury,  qiilnifi 
and  aevend  species  oi  odontia. 


SPECIES  If. 
ANETUS  TERTIANU8. 

TERTUN  AGUE. 

iNTBRHTSaiON   ABOUT  VOKTT-FIOHT  AOOtS  ; 
OJTaK     COHHSPfCINa     AT    NOOW  *      6(744.  '■ 
HATtOn    UNDSE  TWIL-VI   HOC  S  ft, 

Tbs  tertian  agne,  the  tritsoi  of  Ihe  Oreeki, 

occurc  moat  frequently  in  the  spring  and  fuai^ 
mer  months ;  though  there   ta  a   c|iimr»tt<c  btivi 
that  ahowB  itself  in  the  autumn.    The  t 
ring  the  cold  lit^  is  intofiae,   with    cu: 
shivering*  rigidity,  and  gnashing  of  i\ 
It  js,  however^  of  ahortcr  duration  thm 
the  quartan,  and  sometimes  past i  r^    <A\ 
than  half  an  hour ;  and   is  auccc   !r^  i    r^       - 
nauaea  or  vomiting,   and   afterward    bv  i   • 
gent  penetrating  beat,  frequent  reapiri'i'  : 
gentdeaire  for  cold  drinkr  wakefulnesa  arni  i  *: 
ache,  Bome times  dehrium.     At  length*  a  in*>«E- 
ure  on  the  skin,  gradually  advancing  to  a  cap- 
ons sweat,  brcakB  forth*  trie  urine  conxmonlr  oe^ 
posites  a  lateritious  sediment,  and  tlt«>ro  h  ofka 
some    looseness    of  the    bowels.     The    -"-  ™ 
paroiysm  soraetimea  ceaaea  tn   aii   ho 
more   generally  extends  to  eight   or   f 
exceed  twelve,  as  it  does  occasion 
tuinn,  the  disease  forma  the  spurioi  i 
ha?e  alluded  to.      As  the  quotiil 
common  to  infants  and  peraons  of 
its,  the  icrtian  chiefly  anecta  thoao 
or  of  firmer  fibres,  and  especially  i 
bilious  temperament     It  vraa   thr 
Hippocrates,  that  the  tertian  ague,  if   Jpti  t» 
nature,  would  run  itself  out  in  seven  parody Btas; 
and  Vogel  adds,  that  when  this   is    the  ^sa*, 
there  ia  usually  the  appearance  of  n  dry  »ci^ 
eruption  ahout  the  lips  on  the  fourth  or  fm 
paroxysm.     But  the  period,  pointed  out  by  the 
former,  doea  not  hold  in  our  own  day  ;  and  thi 
diaeaae  has  oflen  continued  obstinate  in  spiia 
of  cutaneous  omptiona,  not  only  aboiit  the  bfn, 
hut  ore;  the  body.     Sydenham  aaserta,  i 
the  autnmn,  in  which,  however,  a  geniiim 
IB  rarely  to  be  met  with,  ita  ordimrv   s  .      ,i 
course  is  double  Ihe  term  allotted  t-y  Hii^i.^h-ri. 
les,  or  rather,  that  the  term  of  i\&  |hk.s 
amounu  to  the  space  of  fourteen  day* 
tertian  exhibiti  occasionally  the  two  foi. 
varieties ; — 

«  Comitatna.  Catenatiag  loftiatt 

&  Protractus,  FtQ4tt£tcd  lenian. 

To  both  which  the  taplitiiitiott  almdygin 


mm.  tl—Br».  i] 


ANETUa   COMPUCATC3. 


tiader  the  laine  tftrnu  m  the  pA^<»diiig  ipfeciei 
will  equally  Apply^^  A«  an  tuociaie  dj^^^issi  it 
ift  chiefly  to  be  found  umled  with  sjacopal  ^od 
pipotow  aflbctioni,  indicating  tocne  oppreition 
#  tiie  bnin ;  cvr  with  ehoTen  or  dy««i]teinri 
OfnUj  indiiCAttnf  imtation  €»r  ctinge«Lioii  in  ibe 


SPECIES  lU. 

ANETUS  QUAETANUS 

QUARTAN  AGUE. 

PAMO%t9U  COmtglfCmo   ttt    TKS  ArTKHHaCtM  ; 
^eUAL    Dtr»ATIOIf  DNOSn    Kidl    HOT?  1  It* 

T)tis^  which  it  d>0  the  qyartuift  of  C«linitt, 
t«  the  tet&rteUB  of  the  Greek  wnt«ri.  It  it 
rarely  f^iund  in  the  Tfirnal  i«t»on,  but  i«  eommoa 
m  tlie  niilumoal,  in  which  quartt^r^  ilsOf  it  is 
tKf  the  movt  obstinate  of  all  the  speciea^  and 
«»Mi«llf  if,  as  Cel»iia  obaerres,  tt  show  itiielf 
m»f  a  thort  time  before  the  commeocDRient  of 
winter.  Ita  chief  tnbjeeta  and  sufferers  are  Ihoae 
nf  advanced  yesra,  and  of  a  mebnchoUc  hibit ; 
for  children  and  rt^ting  persona,  who  principally 
§t€i  rhe  effcf  ts  of  the  two  fortner  apei^iea*  are 
%Ul  little  ohnoiioQft  to  u.  It  commpnces  uaiiatly 
shotit;  or  %  little  before  6Te  o'clock  in  the  after- 
moon.  The  cold  fit  a  less  vehement  thnn  m  the 
t«rl}iJ3,  btit  of  longer  darfttion^  and  wtU  focne- 
^  nes  continue  for  two  hours,  but  usually  with- 
;  ftKknrin  or  diarrhcra.  It  yields  to  a  heai 
L  ia  rather  troublesome  from  kta  dryneta  than 
I  mtensity,  and  which  is  rarely  succeeded 
ioiible  perspiration.  Ther«  ia  i>  heiari* 
'  dulnest  in  the  head,  rather  than  acute 
And  often,  during  the  intermediate  day  a, 
I  of  ftorenea*  over  the  bedy,  ai  though  it 
been  generally  brutaedt  which  atiikea 
through  to  the  bonea.  It  i«  here  also  we  nrin- 
*  JiUv  mpet  with  p>arabyamic  ttimourvt  ana  et- 
■iatly  of  the  spleen  and  liver :  in  the  former 
whieh  organ*  they  are  vulgarly  called  ague* 
ktt, 

I  quartan  offers  the  following  varietiea  : — 
4  Comitatua.  Catenattng  quarts. 

ff  Pmtractuft.  Protractea  quarUn. 

y  Anticipana.  Anticipating  qiianan. 

I  Ctmctans.  Retanung  quartan. 

Of  all  wbkb  an  erplanation  will  be  found»  by 
lurnipg  lo  the   same  varietiea  under  the  first 

L  the  tendency  which  thia  apecies  hai  lo 
Tlhe  abdominal  viacera,  it  ii  often  met  with 
I  a  syEnptom  in  diieatei  of  the  apleen,  lifer, 
jrmrtous   adjoining  organs.     And  hence  it 
nally  intcrcbangea  wilh  dyaentersr,  and 
filarlt  when  the  latter  is  a  prevailing  or 
lie  ftijrase.     This  remark  wvll  also  apply 
i  the  prec'fditig  species,  and  under  the  one  or 
be  other  form  was  often  found  tjjternplifi.ed  in 
e  faia]  dysentery  that  ravased  a  large  part  of 
eland  in  the  year  1818  {Ch^yni,  tn   Dnl4tn 
iatptti^  RtfOfrtj^  vol.  m.\  and  wfiich  atill  more 
" "  ouenlly  oecuri  in  tropic  alc!imatet—(C7ifndif* 
_  1  Dmtastf  &f  T^opc^  Ctmnirujt,  Ac  ,  by  C. 
IChiaholm,  M.  D.,  p,  ^2,  Lond,,  iSSa,) 


SPECIES  IV. 

ANETUS  ERRATICUS 

TRREGVLAR  AGUE. 

IHTKHKtSSlOFf    AXp    r^lOXVfiM    FOB  3  aS  SI  NO   LtT- 

Ti.B  itEt^uLJisi'rv :  Tns  PoauKa  mokb  tb4M 

eiTlJTTT'TWO   Houa». 

Wa  have  already  perceived  thai  there  la  oc* 
cavionally  some  degree  of  irrogalarity  m  all  the 
pv«eeding  ^»eciea,  letet  of  all,  howeTer,  in  the 
quartan.  And  hejice  all  the  above  mi^ht,  in 
inch  insiancear  be  named  erratic  But  tie  pew 
euliar  character  of  the  preeent  species  ii,  that 
the  duration  of  the  mtermisaion  exceeds  that  of 
all  of  them  ;  on  which  account  it  can  never  be 
confounded  with  any  of  the  rest. 

The  chief  varieties  are  the  foUowtngr  which, 
however,  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  but  tl  i 
is   unneceasaty.      They  are   principally  tak^i^i 
from  Sauvages  and  Vogel ;  and»  for  other  an- 
thorities,  the  reader  may  turn  lo  the  volome  of 
Noeoiogy  ;— 

m  Qnintamia.  Five-day  ague. 

fi  Se^tanus.  Six-day  ague. 

f  SeptanuB.  Seven-day  ague 

d  Octanus.  Eight-day  agne 

f  Nonanua.  Nine-day  ague 

^  DecimanUB.  Tennlay  ague. 

IS  Vagus  Vague  and  irreducible 

Several  of  the  above  have  occasionBlIy  peir- 
severed  with  great  otminacy  ;  in  some  instancea, 
for  upwards  of  two  years  without  ceasing.  The 
last  variety  is  equally  irregular  as  to  the  violence 
of  its  paroxysm,  the  duration  of  ili  stagea^  and 
chd  period  of  tia  return.  Several  of  Sauvagea'a 
species  of  hemic  ran  la  may  be  properly  referred 
to  this  place,  aod  especially  those  which  by 
some  writera  have  been  denominated  tirriB^ 
MiTTVKT  LaBVATuK,  or  diaguised  inteimitt«nlav 


SPECIES  V. 

ANETUS  COMPLrCATUS. 

COMPLWATED  AGUE. 

rAROJcraHa  jKTEtcATi,  noLTtruciTmr  on  sots. 

TKEai  are  numerous  eiamplea  of  a^epwhleh, 
CO  an  inattentive  eye,  are  as  irredQcible  lo  aiiy 
regular  order  as  those  which  belong  to  the  lait 
variety  of  the  preceding  species,  but  whieh* 
when  minutely  eianuned,  are  found,  howover 
intticate,  to  be  composed  of  type*,  not  that  iim- 
formly  reaemhie  each  other,  but  that  recur  in 
alternate  aela,  every  aet  being  trve  to  itaelf, 
while  it  diFen  frotn  thai  with  which  it  altematei 
in  the  duration  of  its  inlervaU,  or  of  its  par- 
oxysms,  or  of  the  time  of  its  accession.  And 
hence,  although  in  some  shape  or  other,  moftl 
of  them  return  perhaps  every  day,  and  are  oflea 
mistaken  for  irregular  quotidiani,  they  are,  tn 
fact,  double  or  triple  Krtians  or  quariana,  dte* 
coi-ering  their  rea!  nature  by  these  altematiiig 
diKtinctions  :— 

The  following  are  the  chief  vanetiea  ; — 

«  Tettianvis  duplex-       The   paroxysma  of  th« 
Double  tertian.  one  tenian  ocoiins^f 


IMI 


ILEMATICA, 


|Cl.  IJI 


Triple  lertJ&n. 


y  Tertianui  impar. 
Double  unequ&l  ter- 


of  ihe  other  ;  and  the 
two  fret!  uvincing  n 
difference  of  dumtioa 
or  of  fioknce. 

A  dmibb  teni&n,  tdcing 
pk^e  as  above  ;  but 
one  of  the  Rets  having 
regularly  twcr  pMOJi- 
Vimt  on  the  day  of 
m  return,  und  the 
other  one  &lone. 

The  one  set  ^in^^ing  » 
more  perfect,  the  other 
i  leia  perfect  ini«r* 


I  Tertjanns  dupUcatiiii. 
Duphcate  tertian. 


f  QautBnu»  duplet. 
Double  quartan. 


A  ainglo  tertian  with  two 
parof  jami  on  the  reg- 
ular day  of  attack,  the 
intervals  being  of  or- 
diiiary  duration. 

The  paroxysms  of  the 
one  set  occurring  in 
the  tntetmiaaions  of 
the  other,  and  erin- 
cjng  a  difference  of 
duratioa  or  of  tio- 
lence  :  with  an  iijter- 
vni  on  the  third  day 
alone. 

Canai»ting  of  a  single 
q\iartan  with  regalarly- 
retuming  paroxytms  ; 
while  each  of  the 
intervening  daya  ia 
tnarked  with  a  tflighter 
or  separate  attack, 

Conaiating  of  a  singlo 
quartan  with  two  par- 
oiyama  on  the  regular 
day  of  attack  :  the  in- 
tervak  being  of  ordi^ 
naiy  duration, 

Conaitting  of  a  aingle 
quartan  with  three  par- 
oiyain?  on  the  regular 
day  of  attack :  the  in- 
tenrala  being  vndii- 
turb»d»  and  of  ordi- 
nary duration. 


Having  thus  diatinctly  noticed  the  aevera] 
speeiaa  and  chief  varietiea  of  intermUtent  fev^r, 
I  shall  proceed  to  o^er  a  few  reinarka  upon  ita 
general  biatory  and  medical  treatment. 

Wheneifer  the  accespton  of  an  intermittent  lA 
violent,  be  its  type  whot  it  may,  it  in  aomeliniea 
attended  with  very  alarnnug  ayujptomi,  aa  ayn* 
cope»  i^popiezy,  vehement  apaams  over  the  whole 
ayatem,  or  a  cotdnesa  or  torpor  which  threat ena 
death/     '  ■  * 


I  Qnaitanna  triples* 
Thple  quartan. 


f  Quartanuaduplicatua. 
Duplicate  qijartan. 


■  Qnartanua  uiplicatua, 
Tripbcate  quartan. 


duration, 


Yet,   when  not  violent,  nor  of  very 
Ltion,  eapeciaUy  when  of  the  tertian 


•  It  onco  occurred  to  Dr  Joaeph  Brown  to  see 
a  peraon  die  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  cold  atage 
oC  a  firat  fit  of  ague.  Heat  applied  m  varioua 
nodiM,  anunonia.  ardent  aptrita^  ether,  and  other 
ritunulanta,  failed  to  bring  on  reaction.  The  pa- 
tient lay  aa  cold  aa  nufbie,and  ifajvering violently, 
without  any  puiae  U  the  wristi  and  bia  heart  act- 


type,  it  ia  often  lerviceaHr  to  thr  eefieni  I 
atMi  carriea  off  many  diaofdera  df  olher  I 
Dr.  Fordyce  affirm*  (On  /Twvfr^  Di»«.  ii^  p.  tix 
that  he  baa  seen  il  of  conaiderable  que  in  eafli^ 
or  alleviating  chronic  rhenmatiDm,  tial^ttisiJ  tap 
digefition,  cutaneous  erupt Jons*  protmctri  m^ 
flammattona.  epdepaiea,  and  hyaierta.  Ati4  Ik 
aaaertion  ia  corroborated  by  other  auUiorjta**— 
{Saimuih^  cent  ii.,  oba.  14;  Enhtm  NMi  <V, 
dec.  UK,  ann.  tii.,  obi.  30.)  [I  la  to  tlui  bal 
of  remedial  fever  that  Profeaaor  Frank  giv ca  IJM 
name  of  dcpuratoiy. — (Op.  cil  *  torn,  i.,  p.  4$^ 

lii«  duration  of  mtermittc^nta  ta  of  ^r«i| 
UDcertainty.  The  vernal  aguea  gencrall|  dia* 
appear  with  the  advance  of  fiinrtiiii*r  ;  tlir  cik 
tumnal  are  more  obfilinate,    >    '  ■«' 

qyartan.    Where  ihcy  have  r  .1 

have  become  hahituali  even  Ui'n  i 

be  atteniptet]   v>uh   great  caution  n 

abruptly  suppressed,  they  have  b«  >  10 

lay  a  foundation  for  a  host  of  other  inilidiMiS 
often  of  a  more  fatal  description,  jm  pinlji 
various  visceral  affections,  and  even  ipluicali 

Ludolf  givet  an  instance  of  an  eighl*day  f 
(anetua  erraticuM  mlQmt*}ctmUmnng  for  rj| ' 
years  ;  yet  thia  wa«  pTPbably  a  double  1 
while  we  have  abundant  ezaoiplea 
tinuance  of  the  regular  quanan  for  i 
Nat.  Cur.,  dec.  ii.j  ann.  viii,,  oba.   45]^^ 
{Avicffindt  canonum  i.,  lib.  iv.,  tr  ii.,  ci^  ^ 
eighleen(Jtfaiai,  Von  Werk^etjidtern,  atscl  II 
twenty  {Epk.  NaL  Cur,  dec.   in.,  aiui.  ix. 
I.,  obs.   51),  twenty- four  {Marcetlu^ 
lib.  tii,  cap,  xiv,,  p.  291 ;  tmtttnus,  Dt  Fii 
Cinui,  lib.  Tiii,)^  and  tlurty  years  {Bmmnftr, 
oba.  cenL  t.,  N.  64  ;    Wienus^  oba-,  p.  ^1 
one  initui^e  of  its  laetting  for  n^^t  leaa  t' 
eight  yeara, — (tftfif/dnifer,  cent  vi.,ol 
is  in  thiaapcciea,  t her p fore,  that  wechii 
with  tho*e  congestion  11  in  the  aplccn  1 
called  ague-cakes,  as  also  wjtb  acirrh 
the  Uvcr,  pancreaa,  and  other  abdominaf  orguik 
which   bv  Bonet,  Swalwe,   Senac^   t    '     '' 
wfitera,  nave  been  regarded  aa  cana 
diaeaae,  but  by  Van  Hovcn,  and  moal^ 
ogiata  of  the  present  day,  excepting, 
Cruvcilhierj  ate  more  correctly  resolved 
effeeta. 

Schcnck  gives  a  case  of  congenital  qaan 
or  in  which  it  appeared  in  an  infant  immadlil 
after  birth  (Ofta.,  lib.  vi.,  N,  3&)  -   and  Panilij 
another,  in  which  though  not  atnctly  con£«tul 
it  appeared   in  very  early   infancy.— ^Cent 
oba.  94.)    But  auch  ei^implea  are  mre     An 
other  amgulanties,  I  may  ohierve^  liiat 
cea&ion  haa  sonietimea  been  so  violea 
destroy  the  patient  in  the  eourae  of 
paroiyam,  of  which  an  inaUisce  will   be 
m  Senac  (Ton  We4;kjtljiebernt  h.  ii.,  cap 
while,  at  other  times,  it  haa  been  «o  atigbi  t 
rapid,  that  the  entire  paroxysm  has  rian  Stroi^ 


ing:  very  feebly,  for  eighteen  hcnira,  %i 
which  he  expired,  hi  a  intellecl  tiaving 
clouded  till  wiihm  a  few  minutaa  id  hia 
lion-  The  prj[kct[>al  morbid  appeanne«  / 
was  in  the  hi'er,  which  waa  very  much 
had  a  loliu  fated  anneararvee,  and  wi 
bIo<KL--Cyciop.  of  Pract.  Med.,  ait 


6iit  n.] 


ANETDS 


aw 


I'he  character  of  th«  inbemilUejjt  seemM  in  & 
ensidctable  cif^utes  td  depend  upon  the  age  or 
ytT.cr;i*y  of  the  individudt  and  the  tempcra- 
enl  of  the  alinoiipherc.  We  ftnd,  also,  that 
virtations'  more  Dsually  take  place  in  the  quo- 
tidiin  thou  in  any  other  type^  which  we  should, 
perhaps,  aficnbe  to  iu  occurruig  mote  fretjuently 
ID  eftrly  life,  when  the  fmnie  la  more  imt^bte  ; 
ftnd  to  the  debilay  which  the  constitution  auf-^ 
fen  from  this  iyp^»  abo?e  that  of  any  otheri  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  Length  of  iU  par- 
oiTifiia^  ami  the  greater  brevity  of  it»  intervaisj 
1^  which  means  the  pTOSUated  Atrength  of  the 
system  hm  tio  time  to  rally. 

In  thjfi  metropolis,  from  CJiusea  which  have 

nol  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  whwh,  in- 

daenlt  do  not  appear  to  hxve  been  tracetl  at  the 

tkne,  mtermittent  fevers  were  more  than  ordi- 

Dftnly  frequent  from  the  year  1781   to  1785: 

1  (he  remarks  I  h^ve  just  made  apply  in  an 

^'ftt  tuanni^r  to  all  these.     As  a  suigle  ex* 

^^let  ui  select  thoae  of  ITiS,  a^  describet! 

Su^  George  Baker  and  Dr,  Reynolds,  in  an 

Liclp  drawn  up  hy  the  former,  with  an  aJmir»- 

ubination  of  leartung  nnd  liborulity^  eound 

I  judgment,  tind  Inquisitive  rear  arch, 

I  type  of  the  fever  of  ITS  1-2/'  says  Sir 

rrge,  "was  eithc^r  tortioii  or  quotidian ;  the 

ler  heing  more  eommon  in  this  tirst  pari  of 

winter ;  the  ktter,  from  the  middle  of  Feh- 

liary  to  the  end  of  Junu.     With  respect  to  the 

'feltnef,  KtrfHtNo  ot^cuRRKe  to  my  observation 

which  is  worthy  cf  notioe''— (jifeii-  Trant^j  voK 

lii.,  ut.  liii.)     On  the  j<itter,  Dr.  Reynolds  cotn- 

municated  to  him  Ehe  following  informatian  : — 

The  *}uotidian  fevers  were  irregular  m  their 

fevaaion,  and  uncommon  m  their  appeartince ; 

lid  no  cases  resembled  eich  other,  except  m 

try  few  circumistancos.     The  first  attack  gen* 

erally  cofumenced  with  a  horror  i  but  the  subse- 

^ent  parotysmB,  though  often  begmmng  with 

iwtis*  of  taid^  were  chiefly  wiuioui  horror 

ntf  intermission  was  short,  and  seldom  perfect. 

he  »yipptoms  were  very  aevere,,  and  in  many 

lies  darigerous,  and  Leaned  striltingLy  to  a  ly^ 

bouii  forrn.    Grciat  and  suddi^n  oppre^flioti  of  the 

|«di    ftjvjtiety,   dt!pfeision   of  spirits,    %   dry, 

ched  tongue,  yet  less  covered  with  hardened 

mucus  than  might  be  expected ;  a  pul^e  low, 

qujck,  and  intermitting  ;  tfowels  variable  ;  urine 

darit-red  and  clear,  withoui  any  sediment,  con- 

iliiuted  the  ordinary  signs.    Many  had  a  low 

t]tterin|[  deltrium;  two   or  three  a  Laborious 

ffipiration  ;  a  fiiwftpasnts  and  twitchinga  of  the 

ndom  :   aphtha   appearod   occasiotialTy :    and 

;  patieitt  eihibite«f  symptoms  of  violentLy  acute 

immtism.     The  batl  was  uniTersally  sue- 

flful ,  and,  **  I  was  a?  much  pleased,'^  says 

Reynolds,  **  with  us  present  efficacy,  as  I 

I  in  the  year  1 73 1  mortified  by  its  extraordi- 

f  want  of  pwer.     Half  the  quantity  of  it 

hich  I  used  on  that  occasion  was  sufficient  on 

In  other  words,  idiosviHrrasy  and  atmospheric 

nperamont  were  botn  peculiarly  vuiible,  and 

^  a  ^uhar  character,  in  the  one  instance, 


10  particular  caaea,  sml|  in  the  othcr^  to  the  j^eiK 
eral  disease,  In  plethoric  habits,  the  bead  waa 
ffreatly  oppressed  with  a  tende»i;y  to  delidttm 
In  those  of  a  nervous  and  irritable  disposition^ 
the  intermittent  waa  connected  with  spasms  aud 
twitehings  of  the  tendons.  And  those  diapo^ 
10  rhtuiiiAUsm,  had  acute  arthritic  paina.  Th« 
state  of  thtf  atmosphere^  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  th£  season,  Dr,  Reynohia  hai  forgotten 
to  notice  ;  but  we  see  evirleDtiy^  atid  indeed  he 
himself  allows,  that  they  eive  a  typhous  im* 
preation  to  the  epideatic  ;  whichf  from  tlie  same, 
or  from  other  causes,  is  also  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  easy  victory  it  yielded  to  the  use 
of  the  barki  %s  that  of  the  preceilitig  year  was 
diatingiiiebed  by  its  obstinate  reatstance  to  ihii 
medicine. 

If  we  ascend  a  year  biffher,  or  to  1 780- 1 ^  we 
shnlL  meet  with  an  equal  diversity  of  symptoms 
*'  Thf^se  fevers"  (intermitteats),  says  Sir  Ueorgp 
BaJcer,  '*  were  in  general  no  other  than  thr 
common  ague ;  but  in  the  more  inland  coun- 
tries of  England}  they  were  often  attended  with 
peculiarities  extraordinary  and  idarmmg  For 
thp  cold  fit  was  aeeompanied  by  spaam  and 
stilfness  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  jaws  being 
tii«d,  the  eyca  staring,  and  the  pulse  very  a  mall 
and  weak.  In  many  cases,  delu-ium  v/aa  added 
to  spaaoi,  under  both  which  symptoms  the  pa- 
lieni  laboured  quite  to  the  end  of  theparonyi^m. 
And  though  the  senaea  relumed  when  the  fever 
Bubsidedi  yet  a  conTulsive  twitching  of  the  ex- 
tremities continued,  even  in  the  mtermissions, 
to  sudi  a  degree,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
distinguish  the  motion  of  the  artery  at  the 
wrist. 

**  Thi«  fever  had  every  kind  of  tarieiy  :  and, 
whether  at  its  first  accession  it  were  a  quotidian, 
a  tertian,  or  a  quartan,  it  was  veiy  ajJt  ta  change 
Trom  one  type  to  anotjier.  Sometimes  it  t&- 
turned  two  days  aueeeaaivety,  and  miised  the 
third,  !ktii\  sometimes  it  became  conttnuaL  1  am 
D0(  informed  that  any  died  of  this  fever  while 
it  iutermitred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
coutitry  people,  whose  ULneai  had,  at  its  bej^ 
ttingi  pit  on  the  appearance  of  intertaission, 
beceoLUig  delinoua,  sunk  under  it  in  four  or  five 
days.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  and  very  well 
attefted,  that  m  many  places^  wkils  thr  it** 

HaUIT^.^TS  of  THJt  KtOH  OaOUNPS  WXIB  «*%' 
ASSSn    B¥    THta    FaVKK    IM    ITS    WOiST    FoaM, 

THOss  or  Tfia  sijajACKE«T  vallivs  waan  not 
AfFacTan  bit  it.  The  people  of  Boston  and 
of  the  neighbouring  villagesi  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
FeuSf  wece  in  general  healiiiy«  at  a  tune  when 
thi»  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  more  elevated 
situations  of  Lincolnahire  ;  and  other  eiamptet 
of  a  like  kind  have  already  been  noticed.*  It  is 


*  Sir  Gdberl  Blane,  Select  Dissenations, p.  Ul, 
9va.,  bond.,  1 922.  In  order  to  form  a  correcl  judf- 
mem  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  Imve 
b<?^n  informed  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  not 
merely  in  respect  to  temperature,  but  quantity  of 
ruin  that  fell  in  the  different  plac»  alluded  to. 
The  occurrerice  of  sEUe  sometimea  m  high  ailu- 
alions,  while  it  ceases  in  tower  onea,  will  admit  of 
explanation  on  prmciplea  already  noticed  in  ■ 
preceding  note— En. 
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Ukewitti  fljogul&r,  and  worthy  of  ftotke,  thai,  in 
mafiy  famUieBi  the  fem&le  srrrarit^  were  nearly 
eiLcrapted  from  a  disease  which  very  few  male 
ftervanU,  especLally  the  labourfirs  in  the  open 
iir,  escaped.  Bm  the  disrmgnifthing  character 
of  thia  fever  was  jts  obstinate  ;eslsunce  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  ;  nor»  indeed^  was  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  more  obaervablet  than  the  inef!i' 
ctcf  of  the  remedy.  Though  the  quantities  of 
the  bark  Ufually  given  were  exceeded,  the  fit 
waa  apt  to  return,  rarely  altered,  either  with 
reapect  to  the  lime  of  invaaion»  or  the  intenjie- 
uesfi  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  just  aji  if  no  meani 
liiid  been  used  to  prevent  it.  A  drachm  of  the 
bark  in  powder  was  freq^uently  adraini»terod 
f  very  eecond  hour,  without  averting  the  fit." 

in  easting  our  eyes  over  the  great  diversity  of 
medicineB  that  have  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent*,  ♦  we  shall  findtUat.  innumer- 
ijlile  a^  they  are,  they  may  be  arranged  under 
two  general  headi,  tonics  and  antispasmodics  ; 
as  though,  long  before  the  time  of  Dr,  Cullen, 
his  two  principica  of  the  disease,  debihty  and 
Bpasm^  had  been  uniformly  admitted  and  acted 
upon. 

The  antispaftmodLCBi  consisting  chiefly  of 
■timuIanlST  aedativesj  and  relaxants,  have  been 
confined  to  the  term  of  the  paroj-yam,  with  a 
view  to  wt^akcn  and  shorten  it ;  and  the  tonics^ 
COOsiBting  principally  of  bitters  and  astringents, 
have  been  employed  throughout  the  intenrals, 
with  a  view  of  fortifying  the  syatem  ■gainst  a 
recurrence  of  the  attack. 

In  discussing  the  medical  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  it  wdl  be  sufficient  to  limit  our- 
selves to  these  two  indications. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Bergiua  to 
anticipate  the  cold  fit,  constituting  the  accession 
of  the  paroxysm^  by  pungent  stimulants,  in  the 
hope  that,  if  he  could  successfully  combat  this 
firjft  «tagc»  he  should  gain  a  complete  victory, 
not  only  over  the  individual  paroxysm,  but  over 
ali  future  mcursions.  Hia  favourite  medicines 
for  this  pnrpose  were  garlic,  mustard-»oed, 
aikd  capsieusn.  And  he  boasts  of  haviitg,  in  nu- 
mUTOus  instances,  completely  succeeded,  with 
eajch  of  these  ;  though  he  admits  that  the  fans- 
lard- seed  answered  best  in  vemsJ  intcrmittents, 
bul  did  not,  in  general,  prove  sufBcient  for  the 
autumnal  quartans.  The  Indian  practitioners,  I 
may  here  obaerve,  employ  chakka  or  ginger,  and 
sometimes  the  sison  ammi  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  Dr.  Chiaholm  ha*  occaaionallv  suc- 
ceeded with  acailions. — {Clim.  and  Bit.  o/Tropr 
Cmin.,  ckc-t  1832,  p,  fi3.)  Bergius,  however, 
placed  hia  chief  reliance  on  the  capsicum,  six 
grains  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving, 
combined  with  two  scruples  of  bay-berries  m 
powder,  "  mcipiente  primo  rigore  ;*^  and  of  re- 
peating it  every  day,  il  the  same  hour,  for  three 

•  Intennittents  are  sometimes  cured  merely  by 
diet  and  regimen.  Of  twenty-three  patients^  sent 
lo  ttie  hospital  la  Cham^,  for  the  purpose  of  lest- 
in|  the  elRcacy  of  the  mwlctoe  ( /?«■  amii/oitum), 
MTChomel  itatea  that  thrt  disease  ceased  immedi- 
ately m  seven  of  them,  although  no  mecticine  was 
adimmiRtered. — See  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de 
lied.,  vol.  uL—B. 


or  four  times  in  aucteatioii.  And  be  ummm 
us  that  he  has  very  frequeoily  at^en  obiimt* 

intermit tenta  removed  by  thb  powder,  maiwiA' 
out  any  relapse. 

The  practice,  however^  his  not  b««ii  •^nalty 
aucceasful  in  other  hands  ;  not  even  when  ca|>- 
Btcum  has  been  given  in  a  much  larger  tpuot 
ty,  or  exchanged  for  ammonia,  trtrLult-inUitinl 
{dypoela  jonthlajtst),  or  black  or  rt. 

the  (atter  of  which  is  only  the  io.  M 

of  its  outward  tunic,  mued  up  with  br^udy  or 
Hollands.  They  have  all,  mdeed,  iometiDes 
answered,  but  the  result  is  tmccrt'-  —^tt 
was  long  ago  observed  by  Vari  >^  ?>• 

medjcine  do  not  Buccced  upon  a  '  ^  f 

especially  when  combined  with  arden! 
will  often  extend  its  indaence  to  the  h* 
greatly  exacerbate  it ;  and  not  uiifre*jur 
vert  an    intermittent   into    a   continiK 
Upon  the  whole*  therefore,  this  plan  »  nm  » ;« 
recommended,  however  varied.     Th*  least  pr* 
nicious  material  is  the  ammonia  ;  b^t  Kbcft  »  » 
ilso  the  least  elective. 

A  large  draught  of  cold  water  baa  bstfi  tfl 
unfrequently  had  recourse  to  for  the  saiD*  tm- 
t^»e,  and  oJao,  in  a  few  instances,  with 


The  object  is,  by  taking  it  about  half  an  hma 
before  the  cold  fit  is  expected,  to  excite  avbro^g 
reaction  and  powerful  glow  over  tho  cuiirf  »?•• 
tern  against  uie  time  when  the  etM  tl  wtiaa^ 
and  thus  to  preoecupy  the  ground  ;  wd|  by  d» 
turbin|^  the  re^larity  of  the  type,  to  tubdof  tbr 
intermittent  aTtogether.     But  this  pUn  bu,fir* 


baps,  more  frefjuently  failed  than  the  } 
and  when  the  shivering  or  horHpitatioii  i 
by  the  cold  water  has  not  been  foUo«r«d  witki 
stimulant  e^ect,  as  in  delicate  habiu  TDmr  ^m^ 
cially,  it  has  often  continued  so  long  is  to  ntn 
into  the  term  of  the  febrile  cold  fit,  tnd  tm 
considerably  to  mcrease  its  po'wer.  BaUonis* 
relates  a  case  in  which  it  proved  fatal* 

The  next  division  of  antispasmodics,  *M 
have  been  directed  against  the  paroxysiu,  tad 
especially  against  the  rigour  with  wluch  it  makti 
its  onset,  is  sedatives  t  and  of  these  the  rhwl 
have  been  opiates,  which,  when  given  m  liii 
form  of  laudanum,  in  a  dose  of  from  thirty  » 
forty  drops  at  the  commencement  of  the  chiU 
has,  in  many  cases  of  intermittents,  been  h^h 
beneficial  ;  diminishing  the  dnration  of  th«  tts|;*, 
and  moderating  its  symptoms.  Th.  Tioctet 
says,  that  he  practised  this  plan  with  genenJ 
advantage  in  an  epidemic  intemuttent  thst  at- 
tacked Uie  Vengeance,  one  of  the  Channel  fltei 
under  I>ord  Howe  ;  and  adds,  that,  '*  »f  the  fitvi 
dose  of  opium  did  not  produce  a  aefisibl^  relit ( 


*  Op.,  torn,  i.,  p,  193-  VenesecUon  has  bf«fl 
recommended  as  a  means  of  shortemnc  thn  rtiki 
stage,  aj»d  of  pre  venting  the  hot  stBit^r       '  nij 

i»  duration  and  violertce.     Pr  Ma»-  ■ « 

work  on  the  Pmciice  of  Fhysfr.  n^ 

such  treatment.     On  the  otb-  "^i 

rather  disapproves  of  v  enesect  ^ 

though  be  admits  timt  it  is  btu. ..  ....  ,: jj« 

the  symptoms  of  congestion  about  the  chesft  m 
abdomen. — (£dinb.  Med,  and  Surg  Joum-,  I8B.> 
Dr.  ElUotson  haa  never  seen  a  csso  of  ague  vrhach 
required  venesection  in  the  cold  stise  — Lect,  st 
Lond-  Univ. J  Med.  Gas.,  193S»  p-  3,— Eql 


Ocpt    |].] 
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'        baffle*  oi: 
f       owing  to  I 


«nd  eihilaralion  of  spiriU  io  b»lf  an  hom-,  he  i«- 
peated  it,  and  ^etet  foutid  it  neee«4&ry  to  go 
bejood  a  second  doa^/'*  Sii  Gilbert  Blatie  ad- 
verts to  th«  tameplait^  as  pursued  it  Walcheren 
during  th«  Etigbih  expedition  to  that  Uland,  and 
with  an  equal  ^acceaa^t 

We  have  iiLre^ j  acirnt  howererj  that  Ihere  is 
•ome  cause  or  other,  prob&blY  the  pecuhar  teni' 
peTanient  of  the  almoaphero  at  the  lime,  thai 
bafflef  on  one  occaaion  the  femedy  that  ha$  b$>t 
leded  on  another.  And  henee  opium  hat 
bailed  in  other  intermiUents  in  every  form„ 
ipecially  when  given  in  the  cold  fit ^  And 
owing  to  thi*  diversity  of  effect,  Dr.  Lind  thought 
II  mcwt  useful  in  the  hot  lit ;  and  anserts  that^ 
jf  adEiunistered  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  fire- 
•ad-twenty  drops  of  laudnnura  half  an  hour  after 
the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit,  it  produced  the  ad- 
vantage of  shortening  and  moderatmg  the  hoat, 
calmed  the  aniiety  and  headache^  which  are 
Qtual  coQComiltntff,  cipedited  the  sweating  *iage, 
made  the  paroiyflms  more  regular,  and  some- 
^  nei  stopped  the  fsTer  altogether. 
Other  physicians  have  commencod  with  re- 
ant«;  and  where  these  are  aelected.theanti- 
lonial  preparaiions  are  to  be  preferred  to  ipe- 
tcuanha.  They  tend  more  directly  towards  the 
#urface^  and,  where  it  is  useful  to  excite  torn- 
iting,  which  is  often  the  caae,  they  act  sooner, 
aiid  maintain  the  action  longer,  and  hence  make 
i.  double  eflbrt  to  aecel crate  the  sweating  stage. 
*"  itimonial  preparations  differ  chiefly  from 
hjBT  by  bating  the  refulioe  part  of  the 
ly  they  coniam  in  a  more  or  leiis  fuatble 
•tale }  and  iheir  operation  will  very  often  vary 
Sfcording  to  thi?  quantity  or  quality  of  the  aetd 
Ihef  meet  with  m  the  stomach  ;  and  hence  the 
diSerent  effect  of  the  same  preparation  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  eren  in  tne  same  person  at 
different  times. 

The  most  efticacious  practice  which  I  hare 
wttneaaed,  consists  in  oniting  relaxants  with 
Opiatei  ;  and,  where  this  joint  etTort  is  pursued, 
ipecacuanha  may  answer  aa  weU  as  any  of  the 
preparations  of  antimony.  We  cannot  have, 
for  this  purpose,  a  more  useful  medjcine  than 
Dorer  s  powder ;  and  it  should  he  commenced 
with  much  earlier  than  is  consistent  with  the 


♦  The  administration  of  opium  to  arrest  the  tn- 
ftaiom  of  mtermittents,  is  one  of  long  and  exten- 
nvc  tti*  in  the  United  States.  It  »s  largely  in* 
debted  for  its  popularity  to  the  auihonty  of  Sir 
Qilfaert  Blane.  Sixtr  or  eighty  flrops  of  laudanum, 
hiendod  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  of 
ttfua  ammonia,  are  often  adminisiered  a  short  tune 
pmvio^  to  the  inrsaion  of  the  eokl  chill  Many 
physicians  will  tesiiJ^  to  the  efficacy  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  few  be  dispoaed  to  question  lis  efficacy, 
even  in  olethoric  subjeeu.  Plethora  and  local  con- 
Mtion  however  should  always  be  considered,  and 
blood Eettin^  may  someiiities  be  found  animporlanl 


preUminary  measure.  Dr.  Galli3p  {Epidmtic  Du- 
*a.ta  pf  Vfrmoni)  strofl|^ly  condemns  the  Mm  of 
opium  in  cTpry  form  of  intermittent  fevers.^D, 

t  i^elect  Dis^rtations,  &c.,  p,  105,  Lond  ^  Bvo,, 
1822     Dr.  Elhotaoti  has  given  opium  with  very 
at  success  i  yet,  says  he,  *'  if  I  found  great  con- 
t  of  the  head  or  other  parts,  1  would  order 
;  in  preference  to  opiunt.'* 


Haul]  practice,  so  as  not  to  regulate  the  hot  aiid 
sweating  stages,  but  to  anticipate  the  cold  fit. 
And  vfVf  may  still  farther  add  to  the  ingredientt 
of  the  medicine  a  foil  dose  of  ammonia  with  great 
advantage  ;  for,  it  is  in  this  form,  if  in  any,  that 
we  can  empby  idmulanta  with  a  certainty  ot 
doing  little  mischief,  and  very  nearly  a  certainty 
of  considerable  benefit.  In  the  case  of  a  quartan 
iti  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  which  had  lasted  two 
years,  Dr  Fordyce  determincjd  upon  this  plan  ; 
and  preecriheda  full  dow  of  Dover s  powder,  with 
a  aweating  draught  of  carbonate  of  ammotua,  two 
hours  before  the  parojtysm  was  cipected.  It 
succeeded  perfeetly.  A  profuse  perapiratioa  an^ 
ticipated  the  period  of  the  cold  fiL,  and  hereby 
entirely  preyented  it;  bark  was  nejtt  given 
freely,  and  this  obstinate  ague  wan  cored  in  a 
few  days. — { Edinb.  MU.  Comm.,  vol.  ifi. ,  p.  359.) 
UTimtever  be  the  relaiant  or  sudorilic  em- 
ployed, it  should  bo  assisted  by  plentiful  pota^ 
Lions  of  warm  diluents,  and  by  placing  the  pa- 
tient between  the  blankeu  instead  of  in  the 
sheeta  of  his  bed  ;  for,  I  have  already  had  occa* 
sion  to  observe,  that  upon  these  auiuliary  means 
depend,  in  many  instances,  the  accomphshmeni 
of  the  object  we  have  in  Tiew,  without  which 
the  most  urgent  diaphoretk  eiarts  itself  to  no 
purpose.* 

The  most  important  »ea«on,  nevertheless^  for 
medicai  operation,  is  in  the  intermission  of  I 
paroxysms  t  since,  however  successful  we  m  , 
be  in  moderating  the  febrile  attack,  it  is  rarelf-l 
that  we  can  depend  epon  any  plan  which  ma]f  j 
then  bo  adopted,  to  prevent  a  recnrrencc;  of  the  fit 

The  opinion  of  mankind  se«raa  to  have  con- 
curred  in  most  ages,  in  regarding  debility  as 
either  the  proximate  or  predispoucnt  cause  of 
intermit  tents,  since  almost  the  only  medicines 
that  have  been  brought  forward  to  guard  agaitut 
the  recurrence  of  their  periodic  attacks  hivo 
been  tonics,  with  the  sensible  qualities  of  hitter- 
neas  or  astringoncy,  or  of  both. 

In  what  way  these  act  upon  the  moving  fibre 
at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the  diseaaea  be* 
fore  us,  we  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  precis^ 
ion.     The  tone  of  the  moving  fibre  depends  mi- 
<)u«iFtionably  in  some  degree  upon  the  stale  of 
the  fibrous    material   itself,   but   perhaps  in  t 
much   greater   degree  upon   the   state   of  tha  ( 
nervous  mffuence.     We  have  great  reason  for 
believing,  that  astrmgeuts,  in  producing  tone,.  J 
act  upon  the  iibroua  mater jal  itself,  for  we  find'^ 
them  operating  in  like  maittier  upon  itnimal  fibres 
both  in  a  bvmg  and  a  dead  condition.    But 
whether,  as  Dr,  Culkn  conjectures,  it  bo  th« 


*  Dr.  Elliotaon  coficcive^,  that  in  the  cold  flJig«.  J 
the  plan  of  surrounding  the  patient  with  hot  aii 
would  be  belter  than  putting  him  into  the  warm 
hath,  as  is  sometimea  done.    Air  in  any  qunntilyt  | 
ai^d  of  any  temperatU]ne,  msy  be  conveyed  tmdot 
the  bedclothes  by  mesnn  of  something  like  an  in- 
veried  fannel,  a  tube,  and  a  spirit-lamp,     Dr  Elji*  i 
otaon  has  also  a  favourable  opinion  of  ihe  useful- 
ness of  fric  tion.  The  warm  dnnka  whic  h  are  gi v  en, 
be  thinks,  should  not  contain  wine  or  brandyj  as 
such  all  mull  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  8ful> 
sei|uent  hot  staije,  bring  on  delirium,  and  canat 
cong«ilioii  and  mffammatioa  of  the  head  tid  ialtf • 
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p«7t  of  bitters  tloiut  to  ad  upon  tbe  n^rraua 
]Ki(wer  or  living  pnaciple,  idcI  capecially  in  the 
reirf  •inguiar  maimer  in  which  he  lepreietila 
ih^m  ««  ^t^nf )  is  ^  diiTerent  queslioci ;  and  the 
pretetit  is  not  the  place  Tor  entering  upon  it. 

If  we  GODtemplate  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
lOw  ai  the  fources  of  nervoiw  energy,  we  can 
retdily  conceive  that  the  eooiponent  parts  of 
iheie  organs^  as  wdl  ^  &(  any  other,  may  be 
iliTigorated  by  medic m^  that  have  a  peculini 
inflaence  on  theif  structure ;  and  thai  conse- 
quently, auch  oman»  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  difitribnting  tne  neryous  povTer  in  greater 
abundance,  or  of  producing  it  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate perfection.  And  we  can  also  rcaddy  con- 
ceive, that  iuch  eifects  may  be  produced  by  both 
bitten  mad  astringent s,  sa  well  aa  by  medicinea 
that  posaeaa  aome  other  lenflible  qualities,  though 
these  are  the  moat  obvioua  in  their  operation 
But  ahouU  we,  with  Dr  CalieUj  affirm  that  the 
Mmo  bitUr,  employed  in  the  same  proportion, 
produces  both  to  no  and  atony,  energy  and  dc- 
biHty ;  thai  it  both  curea  the  gout  and  occa- 
aione  it ;  that,  employed  for  a  certain  time  it 
effects  the  former,  and,  after  ouch  timi^,  the  lat- 
ter;  and  should  we  beyond  this  affirm,  with 
him  alio,  that  the  nervous  energy  is  not  the  pro- 
ductioftt  but  an  inherGtit  power,  of  the  brarn  ^ 
that  it  admits  neither  of  increnae  nor  diminu- 
tion ;  is  changeablt^  in  its  atate,  but  unchange- 
lb]«  in  Its  essence ;  becomes  eicited  and 
COliaped,  or  ri»es  and  faUa  in  its  energy,  but 
espenences  nothing  of  the  decomposition  or 
recmit  of  every  other  part  ot  the  living  frame 
aii>niid  it]  we  should  travel  into  a  labyrinth 
of  tncongrnitiei,  and  only  enUghten  ouraelve^ 
with  a  wilUo'-the-wiffp.  Dr.  Cu  lien's  (system, 
liko  himself*  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  »Lamp  ; 
tl  is  full  of  imtnortdity,  but  mixed  np  with 
weak  and  jjenshable  materially 

Of  the  remedies  appertainitig  to  ibe  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  divisions  we  are  now  con- 
aide  ring,  those  of  aatringents  and  bitters,  the 
cmchonai  or  Peruvian  bark,  which  nniles  both 
quA titles  m  itaelf,  k  on  every  account  entitled  to 
our  jim  aUentioti, 

Thii  valuable  metiicine,  which  some  practi- 
tfottera  are  apt  to  despise  or  ibiitk  tightly  of  in 
ihe  present  day,  haa  never  been  altogether  witb- 
oiat  its  opponenta  j  and  there  ar«  many  facts 
respecting  itaoperation^  which,  if  not  aliogeiliar 
anomaloaa,  arc^  of  very  difficult  solution. 

Peruvian  bark,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Don  JoBoph  Villerobel,  a  Spanish  physician  no- 
ticed by  Badua,  was  firat  brought  to  Spain  in 
the  year  1632 ;  but  here,  aa  in  every  other 
wuntry,  it  had  for  a  long  aeries  of  yejira  to  en- 
counter the  prejudices  of  the  medical  profea- 
abn  ;  and  consequently  was  very  rarely  made 
use  of,  and  unquestionably  would  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  but  for  the  activity  of  the  Spanij^h  jc»- 
uita,  who  continued  zealotjsly  to  recommend  it^ 
and  to  import  large  quantities  of  it  from  their 
hrethri'n  in  South  America.  Through  these 
mo&njii  it  was  at  kst  recommended  by  Pope 
tunocent  X.f  in  1661,  aa  a  medicine  perfectly 
iimocuouB  and  salutaiy  ;  and  a  Schedula  Ko- 
,  drawn  up  under  tho  sanction  of  the  phy- 


sician to  his  holmcaa,  |>Oint«Hl  otut,  m 
termi,  the  time  and  jironoetioti    ir   -' —  •'-.n 
bark  wai  to  be  taken.     Lnfortuii^i  if 

stated  was  fngore  fibrilM  tnctpt/       .  -_o 

commencement  of  the  cold  fit  ;*'  and  it  oeii^ 
administered  in  this  manner,  Ts^tth  i?nh'  trmpq^ 
rary  benetit ,  to  the  Archduke  I 
a  year  or  two  afterward,  it  ni 
great  discredii  with  a  very  i^rg^ 
part  of  the  metlii^al  community  oi   i 
a  moat  acrimomoys  warfare  waa  Ui£. .. 
in  every  quarter  on  the  rubject,   in  w 
eonibaLants  on   both  sides  aeetned  mv. 
rous  of  victory  tJian  of  truth. 

In  our  own  country,  tho  bark  b^an  to  b^ 
come  popular  obo4L  1655^  In  iSfiS,  Mr.  IV 
derwood,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  l^Aodaii, 
died  vvhde  usuig  tt,  and  Wi^a  instantly  reponnd 
to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  lo  its  power ;  iai  m 
prejudicial  was  the  effect  of  this  Tuuiuur.  ttat 
Cromwell,  who  was  attacked  witt  -^ 

the  $ame  year,  waa  suffered  to  laj..  .  ti 

length  to  die  without  an  eiliibition  1.^1  ihi  lu^i, 
hie  physician»  b^ing  afraid  to  make  a  truU  ol  n, 
in  consequence  of  the  fatal  aeeidenta  that  biil 
so  lately  nccompanicd  itp  oae  :  iu  the  words  of 
Morton  {Pynfciog.,  p.  17)|  **  nontliiiii  vires  eflc* 
ticia  in  hoc  veneno  subig«iido^  aidtoxM  hic  loci 
comprohata^erant/' 

In  England,  therefore,  as  well  aa  on  the 
tinent,  there  wa*  a  great  cockflict   of  op 
Dr,  Frejean,  who  both  preceded  aiid  «ii«oi 
Dr.  Harvey  as  president  of  Ihe  Collc^  of 
aicians,  appf^ara  openly  to  have  advDeailid 
erapluyment  in  1^53,  according  to  facts  i4t«9 
to  by  Sir  George  Baker  in  his  admirable  art 
on  iiiterrmitent  fevers  {Med.   lyant ,  ■>- 
art.  %m,\  from  which   these  hints   ar^ 
drawt^  up.     Dr.  Brsdy,  professoi  of  pJ. 
Cambridge,  appears   equally  to  have    ^ 
nanced  it ;  as  doea  Dr,  Wdlift,  ajccotdin^  - 
own   atatement :   while  Dr,  Morion  |)nit>sa«d 
himself  ineiperienced  upon  its  virtues,  and  I^ 
Sydenham  was  decidedly  adverse  to  rU  u««<  ~ 

Sydenham,  however,  was  a  man  of  retaaoo 
liberality.     His  prejudices,  and  eapecially  1 
derived  from  llie  hypothesis,  that  a  fei<?r 
fermentation  in  the  bloody  raised  bv  Ikatare 
tlirow  off  some  peccant  matter  at  iW  sti/lAft, 
and  which  ought  not  therefore  lo  be  check 
il«  course,  however  wise  it  may  be  to  m 
it  in  its  violence,  were  all  at  arms  R^r 
uae  of  the  bark  undor  any  circums. . 
the  miachtevoua  effects  to  which  I 
an  eye  witness  in  some  instanceit^  mw   i 
inertness  in  more,  gave  a  sanction  to  «b> 
if  it  dfd  not  justify  hostility.     But  he  »% ..  J 
termined  to  watch  it  for  a  sldl  longer  prno^ 
through  all  its  variable  dfects,  and  tn  .ifiirfr  by 
the  result  when  fairly  cast  up.     Hf  -  f 

sensible  that  it  waa,  m  moat  cajK>  1 

engine  ;  that  in  many  instances,  w  v«,-i  nigTiir 
serviceable  ;  and  that,  in  those  in  which  it  Med, 
the  tniecarriage  was  rather  to  bo  ascribed  lo 
some  error  in  handting  it»  thin  tn  a  want  of 
power  in  the  drug  itself 

Sydenham  had  sufHcient  ground  for  tiua  Uat 
conclusion.    The  mode  m  which  it  was,  at  Utii 
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^ummllf  «ditiiniBt«mdi  wu  in  dowa  of  tiro 

t  gir'*"  *'"-^  ^-  *!--  *,......+.■  f.--?r  hours ; 

mdttiftalrr.  S  for  the 

40  WJJ  -  >'  parox^ 

It  16,  luyr^Qver,  lio^iUj^  pfubuLbb,  ibat  it  waA 
iim*»*rc>midcrab|y  Ji4ull<?rt*ipd.  from  the  dif- 

im  from  Sit.  vvB.mil v 

kttiiu«^t='^  -L21  uiL,  tiiat  pure  U^.*  ^-.-i.^  5*t*  acaj^ce 
i  the  cOQtineilt  thftt  tweiiLj  doaea  of  the  pow- 
■«re«old  U  htumaei^  (ar  sixix  Sorins,  for  the 
me  af  beii^  sent  to  Pajia ;  and  that  this 
I  to  eompleialy  ezhaiivted  the  apothecary's 
,  thftt  h«  hiDiaeir  wa»  incapable  ofobtautiiig 
ny  even  At  that  price.     Atid  henee,  for  the  u«e 
i|f  onr  "-^■' "V  A  ho  vvaa  mtAcki^d  with  an  obsti- 
ate  fever  b  t£e  munlh  of  Fcbru* 

I    yifar,  he  was  obbgcd  to  wait 
m  tliQ  Juno  ioiiowing  before  ho  couJd  obtain  a 
tipply. — <Ff^ri/l  Pfrup.  VtHdioarum  Par^jtrwr, 
.  84,  Antwerp,  1G59.)     Nor  wai  it  leu  diffi- 
uU  to  b«  procured  ax  BrusseU  than  m  m&ny 
.  p.,..    .  v..  .....     /._  Bariholine,  then  re- 

j  receivGd  ia  a  great 
j-es,  or  ail  drachma, 
fiht  povirdgr  from  some  frienda  who  had  brought 
ifeofii  Italy,  was  induced  to  oi^e  a  trial  of  it 
lly  who  had  »  quajtan  fever.  Of  this  iwaali 
b,  the  firtt  doae,  or  two  drachma,  was  re- 
I  horn  the  patient 'a  stomach  ;  and^  in  order 
(  preVHui  a  rep*5tilion  of  this  ace  id  eat,  and  con- 
fqyi'ntl)  the  lo^s  of  his  entire  atock,  the  adtnin- 
■tnitor  macerated  his  two  remaining  doae»  iit 
wints  for  forty  hours,  and  gave  the  infuisioii  du- 
in^  iwti  imcccsfht  p&r&tysms.  The  only  effect 
,  t|i4t  ihit  fever  was  changed  from  a  doy&le 
}  a  singto  uuartan.  And  here  the  eipcrimenter 
t  obliged  to  fltop^  as  having  no  more  materi- 
F  to  proceed  with. — {Thimits  Bttrihifltm  HfH. 
inai,  et  Med.,  cent*  v ,  hist.  !.»  Hafnitj,  1661.) 
fta(,  evet?  in  1678,  when  the  *ame  preteatt  for 
phiatici&ting  it  no  longer  existed,  Morton  com- 
i  that  the  bark  o^red  for  aajc  waa  beeotne 
eri,  corriipt,  atul  adtiflerated,  that  tt  was 
td  iacreaie  the  projiortiojj  from  two 
J  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  oy  rices  for 
*  single  doso.  And,  thus  gir^n  by  wholeiale, 
^f  caanot  woader  that  still  more  raisi^htef 
houUl  r^auU  from  iu  abundance  than  fiQm  its 
rarcitjp  whatever  might  be  the  purity  or  impU' 
r  of  il;9  qua^ty. 

To  gnard  against  all  the  evils  that  ieemed  to 

^ompafiy  m  use,  Sydenham  proposed  to  hwu- 

elf  the  fonowin^  regulaEiona  :— 

_    First,  To  be  peculiarly  catitioui  in  the  quality 

of  the   bark  he  employed;  and  to  allow  of  no 

intermixture,  whether  from  fraud  or  a  vi«w  of 

.   lis  virtue. 

.  To  administer  the  bark  in  the  in- 

,    ,^.tead  of  in  the  paroiytma  of  a  fever. 

ThsnMy,  To  gnt  it  after  the  rate  of  two  acni- 

>le»  e^'tfry'  foQr  houra,  instead  of  lw6  dricltni* 

vice  a  day«  after  the  Schedula  Romana. 

Uitdpr  th^^we  n;gulationa*  the  bark  aaemt  to 

'.   sU  ihe  success  to  whicli  iL  has  at 

indi;   and  mudcm  practice  has 

-  ..ij?it  talue- 

important  of  them  ii  that  which 


etfeel^  a  change  to  the  period  of  exhibiting  ib*^ 
bark,     But^  whether  the  merit  n' ^-^^     ■  -      '-  .^ 
this   improvemeikt  be  du*?  tc 
some  cuiiLemporary  of  bis,  we  ■  l 

very  accurately  determine.     He  i»,  liiticuti,  Uic 
only  i>c*r*on  wn^j  op^ r>[v  laysi  n  claini  u*  tr.  nud 

Ri-    ■  '  '  '  •  •        ■    ■   .  ■      r 

Fjretologia  in  1692,  oif 
death  of  Sydenham,  a^s 

indeed^  thaV  during  tweuty  or  hve-ami -twenty 
years  (Fa.  114,  132),  he  had  been  m  ibo  habit 
of  giving  this  antidote,  as  he  calli  iu  m  every 
aea&on  of  the  year,  and  to  persons  of  all  agea 
Bud  cott«iitationa  ;  that  he  bad  cured  every  spc- 
ciea  of  intermittent  with  it  quickly  and  ra<licaU^, 
and  h4id  found  U  more  expedient  to  give  it  m 
the  internals  than  in  the  fits.  While  Liater, 
who  was  contemporafy  with  both  SydeAJiam  and 
Morton,  and  who  treats  neither  of  them  with 
reapect,  directly  accuses  Sydenham,  a  kw  yeara 
after  hie  d^th,  of  having'  copied  his  mode  of 
giTing  the  bark  from  tlie  miserable  motintebank 
Talbor,  who  waa  ita  inventor,^— auctore^ao, 
miaero  tllo,  afiyrtli,  Tslbor,— (Oc^o  Ex^rcitat  io^ 
luj  Medvcinaiex  ds  Corf.  Pcm^.  ££hi6cti4t  innp^ 
re.)  Talbor,  or  Tabor,  however,  i<  scarcely  open 
to  the  at  i^a  of  being  a  mountebank.  Ho  con- 
cealed,  indeed^  his  preparation  of  the  hark,  but  be 
had  beea  regul.irly  luuiated  into  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  by  an  apjirtnticeaiup  to  an  ?iru^rh«'.^ry 
at  Cambridge;  waa  the  most  sue. 
therefore!  the  most  popular  employe  • 
in  hii  day  i  acquired  a  higher  repuUUun  m  lIu. 
line  of  practice  than  any  other  individual  wh^i 
ever  i  woa  appointed  one  of  the  phyiticians  to 
Charles  IL,  againat  all  the  m0uence  of  the  col* 
lege  ;  was  ^cially  sent  for  to  Paria  to  take  the 
Dauphin  underbid  care ;  succeeded  in  curing  him. 
and  afterward  divulged  hia  arcanum,  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  to  Loms  XIV.,  by  which  U  wai 
found  to  be  an  infusion  of  the  powder  of  bark  ^ 
port  wine  as  a  cordiaK 

The  best  fotm  of  admiiii storing  it  used  to  bo 
considcrod  Us  powder/' potistima  virtua  in  toU»  , 
iacei/*  sajs  Profcsaor  Frank.     Bni  it  iikofto 
found  that  the  stomach  will  not  bear  it  in 
form ;  and  hence,  modem  chymi*try  has  bea 
at  work  to  provide  various  other*,  the  best  o, 
whkh  appt-ar  to  be  those  which  consist  of  t^ 
fisaential  principle,  now  au^ciently  ascertain  mil 
to  he  a  pcculmr  bitter  alkali,  aepaiated  from  thi 
woody  fil^e,  and  neutralized  into  a  salt  by  ineaa 
of  au^phnnc  acid.     The  French  chy mists  havi 
put  us  into  poaaeasion  of  two  disUnct  aaUs  o 
tills  kind — QtTEHiicB  and  ctNCHoMnrc,  of  wh«d 
the  former  is  the  more  powerful,  and  l>oth  ajj 
pear  to  have  been  employed  with  great  auccea 
in  the  removal  of  intermittent  fevers,  in  cate 
where  the  stomach  has  uniformly  rejectfld  boll 
the  grosa  pwder  and  the  decocuon. — (De  Cwf. ' 
HofM.  Marb.  Epti.,  torn,  i,,  p,  64.)    I'hc  dose 
of  the  firat,  for  an  adult «  may  vary  from  two  to 
five  grains  and  half  a  scruple,  and  ^titl  inon 
haa  been  given  without  Ul  effecta  :  of  the  atpo 
ond,  the  dose  may  he  from  ten  grains  to  half  i"" 
drachm.     The  ordbary  lU  effects  from  an  over- 
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{Magmdte  Fvrmutaire  pmr  la  Frip.  it  fBm. 
dt  phis  Midic,  p.  49^  Pftris,  IStEIZ.)  lU  ta 
related  bj  M.  Andral  that^  in  sonie  caica  of  tcf- 
limo  ftsue^  M,  Lcrmmicr  gave  between  16  and 
17  grams  of  tb«  nulptiate  Ihc  tint  day  of  the 
trodtmenl.  The  fever  was  arrealed,  f^n^  no 
unpteafiant  aympiom  followed.  In  tome  oihcT 
individuals^  simibrly  affecledt  this  tncdicinet  in 
Ihe  dose  of  only  a  few  grama,  produced  violent 
palpiifttions,  oppreaBion,  globus  hyBtericua,  gid* 
dioBsst  &J3d  fugiUTe  pain«  m  the  chest  uid  ab- 
domen. This  he  impuleB  to  idiocy ucraty. — 
{CHnm€  Midieaif,  torn.  i.,f.  A8B.)  But,  as 
Dt,  EnJol:8on  obsert^eo,  qu&nttties  thftt  ean  dia- 
agree  are  not  reqtiired  :  five  mina  of  the  sul- 
phate, every  six  hoiin,  b  the  largeat  dose  that 
ean  be  necessary,  at  ieail  in  this  clima.te  ;  for, 
from  the  reports  of  ProfesBor  Speraniat  doset 
of  12»  S4,  and  90  grains  are  common  in  haly  ; 
mad,  in  one  case,  108  gnuiis  went  given  as  a 
do«e,  before  the  fever  w»»  «n««t^.  The  me- 
dium dose  prescribed  by  Dr,  Pemne,  of  Adaii)» 
county,  in  America,  ib  right  grains  every  hour. — 
{Edmb.  Med.  Jaurw,,  No.  iciv.^  p.  SlS')  Many 
eas««  of  intermittent  fever  in  England  have 
been  cured  with  three,  two,  or  even  one  gram, 
every  six  hQ\xn,^(EthoUoji  in  Mtd.  Chir. 
TranM.f  vol  xii,,  p.  66,)  Every  case  of  ague 
which  tlie  ciditar  has  met  with  in  the  priaona 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  has  yielded  to 
dofiea  of  two  grains  Dr.  Elliotson  has  also 
tried  the  simple  i|tiinine,  the  tonic  properties 
of  which  he  considers  a^^  corresponding  to  those 
tjf  the  sulphate,  ll  never  disordered  tho  s£om- 
mh^  though  f^ven  in  doses  of  ten  grains  every 
tix  houn.  One  fact,  adverted  to  by  the  winie 
physician,  is  important,  namely,  that  ihe  fore- 
goine  medicines  cure  cases  of  intermit  tent  fever 
whicli  resist  bark,  even  when  retained  in  the 
ttumach  and  freely  admmistered.  In  a  later 
eommunieation  on  this  subject,  Dr.  EUiot«on 
mentions  having  attended  nearly  150  cases  of 
tpiij  and  treated  all  with  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine. Many  were  eombined  with  so  much  in- 
flammation in  the  alidomen^  chestj  or  head^  thM 
venesection  was  necessary  \  <ome  with  dropuvt 
and  others  with  chronic  diaeases  of  the  hmga 
or  Uveri  but,  every  one  was  cured,  thvitig 
never  found  the  sulphate  of  quinme  augment 
inAammation,  or  interfere  with  antiphlogistic 
meBSureB^  he  hts  always  given  it  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  adopted  with  it  any  other 
meaaures  reqtiired  by  the  symptoms.  Some 
tasea,  generally  quartans,  would  not  yield  to 
less  than  live  grains  eveiy  four  hours  ;  but  this 
quantity  never  failed,  after  being  exhibited  a 
wedi  or  ten  days,*    In  London,^ he  finds  thM 

•  fn  February.  1620,  Dr.  Elliotson  had  a  pali ant 
labouring  wnder  t^uartan  ague,  which  did  not  yiold 
to  l«*s  than  45  frsma  in  the  21  hours.  He  thought 
thia  a  very  considerable  quantity  i  but,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  coniiijeul  in  the  ensuing  October, 
he  iound  a  paiieni  in  the  hoapilaU  who  was  taking, 
by  di recti i>n  of  r*f.  Rofjls.  a  acruplc  every  eight 
hours,  with  ten  minima  of  liquor  arienicalis.  The 
case,  which  was  a  quartan  ague,  did  not  yield  to 
■nth  doaea  untU  they  were  given  every  four  bourf, 


the  diaeaae  may  be  generally  arrested 
aidy  by  the  exhibtlion  of  ten  grmma  as  onet, 
luat  before  or  aAer  the  parazjun  t)r  H««tB», 
he  remarks,  found  the  badi  vnnrh  rrui  r  •jr* 
ccssful  after,  than  before   the  |i*i .  i 

this,  also,  is  his  own  experieiiee  v. 
He  is  eonvinced  that  the  best  pracLJcc  la,  lxh 
to  give  ten  graifia,  aa  soon  aa  the  parotynLii 
over.  Excepting  in  quanan^,  this  slmott  tl> 
Whys  prevents  ihe  paroxysm  next  eipecbol, 
and,  if  repeated  daily  at  the  same  hnur,  efto 
cures  the  diaeaae.  But,  he  aaya,  it  b  aoai' 
limes  necessary,  in  addition  lo  liiese  ten  prsmi 
after  the  Bt,  lo  give  small  doses  ermy  - 
eight  hours,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  n 
in  twenty-four  hours  amount  ta  m  acrvptf  cr 
half  a  drachm  —^  E/fro<jron  tm  JMm.  Cjfcnff. 
TVansoc.,  vol  xiil,,  p^  4040  From  what  lu 
b«en  said,  it  would  ajipear  that  the  qtuom^ 
of  quinine  and  etncbonine  rontained  in  ioy  om 
kind  of  cinchona,  is  the  teat  of  the  compjuntitt 
virtue  of  the  diifercnl  «pecie»  ;  ihut  iheabtaBci 
of  these  alkalis  in  vegetables  which  hsve  l«ia 
proposed  as  sobstitutefl  for  cinchona,  ahtnrsllwr 
difference,  and  lecounts  for  their  infennr^ 
caey ;  while  otheia*  m  whieh  theae  alkilii  tn 
found,  may  supplant  the  cinchona.  Uma,  *fc« 
expcrimentB  made  by  MM.  Robiquei  ittd  1^ 
troz  prove  Ihe  existence  of  an  alkkli  analofMi 
to  quinine  in  the  bark  of  tarapa^  nhkeh  iMi 
been  known  in  America  to  cure  agn*^  ttioQgk 
they  had  detied  the  power  of  cinchona  '  '^ 
tfrly  Jmrfud  of  Far.  Med.^  vol  iv  ,  p  68  ) 

trom  the  mvestigationa  of  M.  de  Sh 
{Rev^  Mid  ,  Septembfe,  1827),  it  appear*,  I 
when  the  iiiil|)hate  of  quinine  is  lin«.'ly  puh 
ixedi  mixed  with  cerate,  and  then  apphfTd  u 
blislored  surface,  it  is  soon  absorbed «  3,tvl 
a  eure  of  intermittenls  may  he  ne^omird; ' 
fa^t  worth  remembering  in  examples  whtie  lli 
Btomach  is  very  irritable.*] 

It  ought  to  be  known,   that  ono  of  thf  bcit 
preparations  for  a  successful   use   of  tba 
i«  calomel  in  small  dosea,  partteularly  1  ~ 
mil  tent  fevers.     *'  I  have  known,** 
Baillie,  *'  a  good  many  caaes  in  vrhich  1 
would  not  cure  an  avue.     In  all  of  ilieae  i 
as  far  as  I  now  recdlect,  whon  a  grain  of  i 
omel  waa  given  every  night  for  eight  or ! 


and  then  the  disorder  immediatr' 
tores,  Ate,  Med.  Ga2  for  1832 
rule  can  be  laid  down  respeciiii 
itulphate  of  quinine  which  may  tic  itMiUir© 

*  Many  pernont  when  lAking  bark  t 
nauaea,  or  even  vomiting  and  purging  ; 
such  eases,  a  few  drops  of  tmcture  ^ 
frequently  enable  the  stomach  and  j 

bear  it.    If  it  bo  only  the  stomarli 
turbed,  an  effervescing  draught  wil!  «■ 

puipoee,  and  »o  will  pruasic  bckI.     1 1  i 

elufdren,  bark  may  be  given  in  the  i 
ters,  and  adme  neivons  have  beim  eu  r  ' , 

by  Its  external  application^  by  hav  r; 

fine  muahn  or  liu^m,  on  different  pan 
[  recollect  heanng  Sir  Henrr  Halt.  n, 

when  ho  was  a  child,  hi    i  ■■£  \>|jicb  ho 

was  cured  by  weannn  a  \.    A  doiibli 

jacket  was  filled  with  ;  --^ik,  and  auI 

next  bi«  skin/'—Profeasoi   l^th^«an*s  L«atini 
at  the  London  Univaniiy.— £n. 
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i4g^t9f  bafk  cured  the  im]«  in  ihe  eODrv^  of  i 
^  daja.   This  pra^rticc  f  teamed  from  my  friend 

But  »*,  tandpi-  whatever  form,  iit  whatever 
quantity,  and  ai  whatever  time  tlie  hark  iagiTen, 
h  ia  not  found  to  he  a  specific,  not  onJj  in  every 
mdiTidual,  but  in  eyenr  tntemuttent,  wo  aiu 
mg^m  dnven  to  ai  principle  I  havo  already  ven- 
tured to  Jay  down,  that  mtermittent*  of  all  kmds 
mf  occasionally  influenced  in  their  chi^racter  by 
idiosyncnaiea,  or  ihe  temperament  of  the  at- 
monphere.  And  it  it  hence  of  confiiderftble 
intportaiicfl  lo  know  what  other  medic ioea  have 
the  atronpat  claim  to  ottention,  when»  from 
acGideatal  ciretmiatancear  the  best  fails  of  ita 
common  effect, 

Thii,  Si   we  have   already  had  occasion  to 
.  obserre,  wa*  the  caae  id  the  aingulir  intermit- 
I'tdata  that  {iTCTaited  both  in  this  metropolia  and 
^ill  the  couuUy  in  the  year   1787^  in  which  the 
bark  seemed  to  have  no  ener^  whatever^  not- 
withst*jriding   that  its  gfenuinenesa   wai   iufli- 
►  ei»ntly  t^aled  and  proved ;  in  consequence  of 
■  which   the  febrifug^  powera  of  Tarioti*  other 
iiclnes  w«i«  attentively  atudied  and  appre- 
eialed.      In   som«    instances   other   tnedjcmes 
were  mtued  with  bark»  and  ieetned  to  a  certain 
extent  to  call  forth  il»  proper  power  ;  a  mixraro 
of  b«rk  and  alum  anawered  in  some  cases,  bat 
produced    disappomtment    in    oLhers.     "  The 
crude  sal  ammomac/'  ftaya  Dr  PetrieT  whowia 
phytic itn  to  the  hospital'  at  Lincoln^  **  had  not 
•    more  certain  effect.     Several  wompti   were 
cured  m  a  hoapitil  by  what  ia  called  the  Dutch 
btemedy  for  an  agoe ;  which  is  compounded  of 
I  the  bark  and  cream  of  tartart  each  two  onnceSf 
^and  aixty  clove*  powdered.     A  drachm  and  a 
'  half  of  this  powder  wa*  taken  every  third  hour. 
Yet  this  likewise  frequently  failed.     We  al  last 
thought  that  we   had  fallen  on  a  specific  in  the 
owder  oi  hay  leaves,  plucked  from"  th*  tree  and 
Ited  in  the  shade.     From  one  to  two  scruplet 
fof  it  were  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  fit- 
Tbis  powder  wa»  very  efficacious  in  preventing 
the  fits  in  many  eases,    where  the  bark,  in  the 
kr^st  ouantityt  had  been  unBuccessftil.     But 
sbmost  ail  who  used  it  had  a  relapse  in  the  space 
of  a  foftnightt  three  weeks,  or  a  month.     One 
pstient,  just  at  the  time  the  Ai  was  e:Kpectedf 
look  siity  drop   of  thebaic  tmclure.     Cht  thia 
h»  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  sweated  profusely, 
•rad  escaped  the  feifer*  not  only  then,  but  at  two 
incceasive  periods.     Eight  quartans  m  the  hos- 
pital, and  four  in  private  practice,  were  entirely 
cured  by  one  drachm  of  the  theriaca  antirom^ 
ach]»  the  same  of  the  root  of  calamua  aromat* 
icos  in  powder,  and  fifteen  grains  of  Milt  of 
tartar.      This  mixture  waa  taken  m  warm  ale 
or  wine  and  water,  an   hour  or   two  before  the 
J)l.     Nevertbelesa  I   must   confet*,  that  I  met 
with  several  casea  where  no  medicine  prevuled  ; 
snd   many   patienta,    despairing  of  relief,    left 
ihem«elves  to  nature  ;  some  of  whom  went  mto 
m  fiulmionary  consumption,  jaundice,  or  dnopey. 
'"     y«  whom  I  tbougni  cured  of  quartans,  lately 

*  LocU  and  Obaerriiions  on  Medicine,  by  the 
[laie  Matthew  BeiUw,  M.  D.,  1925,    Unpublished. 


T^lipaed.  I  hato  now  on  the  bospiial  books 
four  patients,  ill  of  quartan  hrerw^  who  have 
received  no  benefit ;  aod  J  have  no  ho|>»  lefl, 
but  in  a  long  coarse  of  deobstmenl  bitters,  and 
tinctura  tacra,  aided  1^  the  mpproacbing  atmi* 
mer  "— (JHei.  7>«fft,,  ml.  ilL,  p.  166.) 

Morton*a  medicine,  of  one  acnmie  of  ebttllh 
omila  fiovvera,  ten  grains  of  salt  of  wonnwood, 
and  the  aame  quantity  of  calx  of  antlmon^', 
^iren  eveiy  siath  hour,  is  said  to  have  subdued, 
m  the  metvopolts,  an  obstinate  tertian  in  two 
instancea.  And  X)r.  Heberdcn  found,  that  two 
drachma  of  the  powder  of  mynh,  taken  j»st 
before  the  time  of  the  expected  fit,  rehered  a 
patient  from  an  ague^  which  for  a  long  ttme 
bad  resisted  the  power  of  tho  bvk,  though 
taken  in  very  large  quantkies. 

The  red-bark  w»»  now  also  tried  for  the  tai 
Lin^fl  :  It  was  proved  to  be  <f{  unquestionably 
superior  virtue  td  that  in  common  use  ;  but  even 
a  moderate  do«e  of  it  so  often  oppreaaed  the 
stomach  and  excited  nausea  and  vomiting,  pet- 
hap«  produced  by  its  containing  a  larger  propof- 
tiou  of  resin,  thai,  writing  at  chit  very  peiWd, 
Sit  George  Baker  tells  us,  "I  have  for  sorme 
time  avoided  the  use  of  it  *^  It  contains,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  quinino, 
and  is  now  usually  selected  for  this  piytrpoiM. 

In  the  east  a  variety  of  other  astringent  and 
bitter  barks  are  also  employed  both  by  native 
and  European  vractiiioners,  and  apparently  with 
considerable  advantage ;  as  that  called^  in  hon- 
our  of  Van  Swieteu,  SieiHetua  fiifrifti^^a^  so 
warmly  recommended  fay  Dr.  Koihurgh ;  that 
of  the  tiead-tea  (Mdut  Asedarmch),  and  the 
Tellicheny  bark.  All  theM  have  been  now 
tried  m  Europe,  but  with  a  far  let*  success  thui 
m  India. 

Arscnk  was  also  tried,  in  combination  with 
opium.  It  is  admitted  that  it  often  edected  a 
cure  i  but  was  frequently  productive  of  vmlent 
vamitings,  colic,  and  ^aentery^  h  aeema* 
however,  to  have  boesn  gtvon  ai  this  period  in  a 
somewhat  rude  and  unscientific  form.  **  Arse- 
nic,'* aaya  the  distinguished  writer  wham  I  have 
jost  dted,  "*  ia  mentioned  in  books  as  a  febri- 
fuge, but  il  i»  one  of  those  substancea  of  which 
we  are  not  ■•  yet  so  far  mssten,  as  to  he  able, 
by  any  art,  t4>  render  it  trausferable  from  Iho 
list  of  poisons  to  our  Materia  Medtca ;  and  it 
cainnot  be  deemed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for  an 
mtermittent  fever,  while  an  mtemuttent  fe vei- 
ls less  formidable  than  arsenic/*  But  to  ihia 
stibsiance  we  shall  have  lo  return  preaently. 

The  chief  DiTrafta  and  amiNoaNTa  thai 
hava  been  ealled  intu  re^tuisiuon,  independently 
of  thoM  already  noticed,  az«^  gmtian,  caaca^ 
rilla,  willow'bark,  nnx  vomica^  and  the  leaves 
of  the  cherrybay,  or  Frumut  Ima-o-c^iavM ; 
the  chief  jisTKii^GKirra,  lofmentil,  galls,  and 
oak- bark  ;  the  bajk  of  both  apecie*  of  the  wmir 
eteni  a  or  mail  agany-tr*e ;  a  vent  m  caryo|4iy  tlata 
(the  Gtum  vTimnum^  Lttin.)«  the  Lym^  Eit- 
n^ftfiu  of  the  same  naturalisl.  called  in  Piad. 
mont,  where  it  is  supposed  to  nval  the  bark*  b«b 
Chma^  alom,  and  several  of  the  metallic  diydaa. 

To  all  theae  a  common  remark  may  be  ap* 
plied^  that,  wheri  they  bfive  been  of  t^^  ««i 
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▼ice,  it  hfl*  gsnerftlly,  though  not  in  every  in- 

e,  ieem*!t!  to  njiee  from  their  uniting  the 

>  quaUtiflfi  of  a  bitter  and  (m  agtnngeiilj  and 

rihat  Ihf  J  have  mrely  atisweted  whcfc  there  has 

h««ii  only  one  of  these  ounlitie*  to  depend  upon. 

Thus  tormentil,  one  of  the  most  powerful  vege- 

ttble  afltringent*  we  poiseBH^  and  geniifln,  one 

of  our  mo«t  powerfijl  vegetable  bitters,  sucCL^'fMd 

iO  rJirely  alone,  thai  no  dependance    is  to  be 

[.placed  upn  them-,  but  when  given  in  combi- 

Hfttioii,  they  almost  rival  thp  virtue  of  ciiiehaim, 

iud   have   occuionally  suceeeded    where   the 

litter  fa«s  fkiled.     **  Joined/*  sJ*ya  Dr  CuJlen, 

:  **  with  gaUs  or  tormentil,  in  c^^aaj  parta»  and 

Isiven   in  soiiicient  quantity,  gentian  has   not 

'  failed  in  any   intennrttenta  of  thia  country  in 

which   I  have  tried  it." — (Afsi.  Mtd.,  part  ii., 

ch,  Ji  t  p^  72.) 

There  isj  however,  &  principle,  independently 
I  of  biUem^ss  and  astnngfinc-yt  that  seems  abio* 
I  lute)y  necessary  to  enter  into  conjunction  with 
)  these,  in  order  to  give  full  efficacy  to  any  medi* 
f  erne  employed  as  a  febrifuge  in  intermit  tents ; 
I  iuhI  a  principle  that  han  hitherto  eluded  all  re- 
search ;  [unless  it  be  analogouu  to  that  of  qui- 
nine, a  principle  sitnUar  to  which  has  beeo  de- 
teeted  in  other  barks  besides  the  Peruvian.  |    If 
the  cijre  depended  upon  the  intensity  of  a  bitter 
and  Ml  a^mngent  q^iality  akuie,  galls^  oak-bark, 
and   mahagmnj-bark  ought  to  succeed  better, 
not  otily  than  a  urnon  of  tormenul  and  gentian, 
or  chamomile  and  alum,  which  have  also  been 
found  very  serviceahJej  but  than  cinchona  it- 
wlf ;  which  every  one  knows  they  do  not ;  al- 
r  Iknigh,  when  Peruvian  bark  cannot  be  obtained, 
1  they  becorae  deairaU^  cuhaiitutes. 

The  nux  vomica  and  Ignatius'*  bean  (S/rycA- 
ms  nax  vonuca,  and  Ignatia  amara^  Linn) 
combine,  with  an  intense  bjlier,  a  most  active 
fPWCOUc  virtue;  snd  how  far  the  last  may  be 
pteilliarly  opposed  to  a  recurrence  of  that 
I  tpaam  on  the  extreme  vessels  which  coneiti- 
i  tutea  the  cold  fit,  it  a  diilicult  to  determine. 
M.  flourieu  (HutL  d£  la  Soc,  R.  de  Mid,,  1776. 
p.  340)  from  hi*  own  practice  strongly  reeom- 
menda  the  latter,  and  Pautbni  (Cent,  iii,,  obe. 
45K  and  Aaskow  {AnL  Sodei,  Me±  Hafn.f 
tom  li.)  the  former.  If  Dr.  Fouquier*»  re* 
mark  be  well  fotinded,  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
Ciiiion  to  notice  more  at  large  when  treating  of 
,  parftlysts^  Uiat  these  poisons  have  a  power  of 
I  jLUgtnenting  energy  in  debilitated  tnuscuUr 
ibre9,  while  they  leave  those  in  heahh  unaf- 
feetedj  wo  can  account  for  some  part  of  the 
ai^ccess  which  has  been  so  vaunlingly  ascribed 
to  ihem  in  tbo  case  of  intermiltents.  But, 
nolwiibatandiug  that  they  have  been  for  this 
purpose  before  the  pubhc  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  infreqtiency  of  their  use  u  a  stroiig 
arifument  that  they  are  not  much  entitled  lo 
commendation,  *■  In  a  very  einaU  dose,'*  says 
Dr.  Cullen  {iMat.  Mrd.,  part  li-i  eh.  n  ^  p.  7B), 
'*  the  faba  Sanoti  IcnatiiWthe  effect  of  curtng 
iatennittent  fevers/'  Bat  whether  he  reports 
this  from  his  own  pracliee,  or  from  that  of 
others,  we  cannot  exactly  determine  :  nor  docs 
he  teh  Uf  what  is  the  smalt  dose  he  refers 
to     I  have  tried  the  nux  vomica  to  the  extent 


of  eight  graiiis  m  powder  every  ail  hour*  1 
an  adult  under  palsy ,  without  any  t)ij«ehitvo 
effect  except  a  e light  stupor  in  the  head.  A^ 
much  beyond  this  we  cannot  proceml  withpn*-'*! 
dence.  Hoffmann  {Fkito$  C&rp.  H%m  Mi^, 
p,  ii,,  cap.  viii.)  gives  the  case  of  a  girj  of  turn 
years  of  age,  who  was  killed  by  takuig  fifWt 
grains  of  it,  divided  into  two  doses,  for  in  ob< 
Btinate  quartan. 

The  lauro-cetasua  waa  li  one  tunc^ 
are  told  by  Dr.  firo^  Langnah,  a  c 
medicine  in  his  neighboorhooo  for  ih* 
agues  {Experimentt  on  Bruie^ ;  ae*  aJ« 
Trans.,  No,  '1 18,  420),  but  he  ukes 
of  the  dose  or  mode  of  adjniniaiering  j 
propf Ttiea  are  nearly  tJie  same  aa  tiioaf  4 
ahnomU;  and  Dr  Bergitis  frequently  pr« 
an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  with 
intermittents,  in  the  quantity  of  a  piqi  i 
daUy  during  the  intermission  ;  and  i&  f 
cured  where  the  bark  failed .^(Jlfal. 
4^30  This  is  an  authority  worth  alien 
and  as  ihe  eame  medicines  are  said  lo  1 
peculiar  power  of  reeoUing  Tiseermt 
tions,  they  have  an  adthiional  claiixi  to  a  i 
tioiis  series  of  eiperitneiits.  It  is  kaown  iadaa 
present  day,  that  their  poisonoos  property  d»* 
pends  upon  their  containing  a  portion  of  laJcm 
prupsic  acid  [and  consequently  the  Utt«r  wot' 
now  gent  rally  be  prescribed  by  those  who  dtfsi 
to  ascertain  its  powei  over  igttej« 

The  only  metaUic  uxyde  really  worthy  | 
tice  is   lliat  of  arsenic  ;  for  although 
oxydee  of  iron,  tnercui^,  zinc,  apd  cop, 
been  tried,  and  occaaiOdally  e:itoUed/  noa»^ 
them  have  proved  so  decidedly  bene^eial  < 
render  it  wot  til  while  to  try  Uiem  over  i 

Mereurvt  as  we  Ifarn  from  Sir  / 
BOO,  was  tried  extensively  some  years  i 
tbo  Bocca  Tigris  in  the  east,  on  the  cr 
two  ships-of-war,  the  Grampus  and    ~ 
in  consequence  of  the  stock  of  bark 
hausted.     The  parojiyama,  he  telU  iia«  i 
variably  put  a  stop  to  aa  soon  aa   ihe 
wa«  saturated ;  but  he  adds,  that  Ihreo  foufl 
of  the  patients  thus  treated,  reJap»td 
as  the  effects  of  the  mercury  had  wom  < 
this  after  three,  and,  m  a  few  inManea 
successive   administrations,   so    aa    to    piefl 
ptyallsm. — {Amrt  Med.  Rfpattt&ry^  Joly,lfl 

Iron,  though  of  little  value  in  mont  of  i 
forms,  has  been  said  of  bite  to  hav«  si>ec«# 
completely  m  that  of  its  pfusaiato. 
lickoffer  has  given  various  Instanoas  of  J 
a  foreign  journal,  and  places  its  poiflrefa  i 
thoae  of  arsenie  or  bark.     It  mnat  be 
however,  upon  a  much  laripr  s^ale  before 
is  entitled  lo  an  esiahUthed  reputation      Tl 
ordinary  adult  dose  is  about  four  gr£tms,  two 
three  times  a  day,  in  a  ItHlc  sugar  and  wa^fr. 

Arsenic,  under  various  fomis,  h^ts  t>eim  m 
ployed  from  a  very  early  period. — (Act.  /Vft 
Bcrd,^  dec*  i.,  torn,  i«->  It  is,  strictly  «p«ali 
tug,  an  oriental  medicine,  and  has  been  in  vog 
immemorial ly  in  India,  and  indeed  all  over  i 
east,  but  especially  amono;  the  T;imul  practi 
tionera,  as  a  inoiit  powerful  aUerant,  as  we  ill 
have  occasion   to  not  ire  rooro  at  Iarg9  wh 


y  mtiwlucGd  into  EyropMUi  ^tmtkt  bf 
Bitliciili  itudents  utidpr  tn«  bnlliaiit  cali- 
per B.^ii*^  ;  fljfid  scemt  to  haife  been  first 
printed  to  the  ctirfl  of  mtennittents  by  the 
i  physi^iana  i>f  Pol<itid,— <Gi/icr;,  Adv^r* 
€t.  Frtm. ;  Slevogt,  Fr  de  F^rmismpme 
€i  FrnhihUumf  Perm^Mi.t  Jen-,  1700) 
'  O^ofgr  Bftker'»  lime,  we  liave  seen  tliRt 
wu  in  ejiteii!iiv«  ui«e,  but  productive  of  such 
B^ry  (liferent  results,  thai,  however  euccesaful 
ft  might  prove  oecaBionalJy*  thi*  distinguiahed 
pttlhoTojj^iat   ihoiight   it  a  worse   i^fil  thftn  wnj 
ague  whiatever.     At  that  period^   however,  it 
do«i  not  Appear  to  hftve  been  Cried  in  ite  moat 
conmiodioui  forms,  whte:li  a^e  thoie  uf  an  ar- 
ieiut«  or  arseniate  of  potash.      M,  Macquer 
M^4iimend&   the   fatter'^    Dr,    Fowler,   muny 
ftAtf  ago,  mtrodaced  arid  gave  abundant  proof 
~  the  utility  and  general  commodbiisnesi  of 
be  former;  and,  under  this  mcxlifLcation,  itha^ 
\  ieiigth  found  its  way  into  the  Pharmacopcem 
"  thus   London   College,  ynder  the  name  of 
arBemcalia,     Si  I-  Gilbert  Blane  tells  us^ 
at  it  WAS  ntied  with  great  success  in  our  unfor- 
tunate  expetiiiion    to  WaJcheren,  where  the 
itoinAch  could  not  retain   the  bark  t  but  i^as 
combined  with  opimn,  und^  in  most  cases,  with 
bitlerA    \mA  aroma  tics. — {Schtt  DUsettaiKins^ 
&c.,  p.  105,  Loud.,  8vo.  1823.) 

The  ctt»e»  of  succets  froni  the  u*e  of  this 
Be  mre  so  numerous,  and  itt  employment 
\  becomA  «o  general,  as  to  render  it  un- 
_  19  advert  to  pftrtjcutar  aothoriues  Id 
■  Its  febrifuge  power.  With  many  con- 
i  there  caii  be  no  <^u«stion  that  it  disa- 
I  Tory  coniiderably  ;  and  there  are  numer- 
i  initAnces  of  its  failure  :  but  it  is  a  medicme 
f  real  and  inappreciable  value  in  many  diseases, 
aiid  (n  none  more  than  in  intermttttng  fevers. 
Df-  Fowler  advises  it  to  be  tidEcn  in  doses  of 
fxtkm  two  to  twelve  drops,  according  to  the  age 
sod  fltrength  of  the  }^tient,  once,  twi^^e,  or 
ofkener,  in  the  eoarse  of  the  day :  und  the  di- 
riKtions  are  so  broad,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
within  limit,  that  no  actual  harm  esn 
from  following  them  literally.  It  will, 
sever,  often  be  found  !idvantfl,|[eous  to  com^ 
s  a  few  drops  of  tinetiyre  o(  Qpium  with  each 
Aj  lo  guard  against  the  vomiting  &n^  griping 
it  is  sometimes  apt  to  excite ;  and  the 
t  thotilrl  be  kept  open  by  warm  aperients 
J  its  use.  Under  the  French  Directory  a 
ilar  preparation  of  arsenic  fonned  m  part  of 
political  roTUititution  of  the  day ;  for  an 
cl  wii!i  forroatiy  publiahed,  commanding  that 
^_j  siirgeons  of  the  army  of  Italy  *hoald,  with- 
m  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  core  the 
vast  numbf!r  of  aoldiers  snffetinF  from  agues 
C8tig!)t  in  the  marshes  of  Lombardj,  by  tho  use 
erf  this  medicine,  tinder  pajn  of  military  punish- 
menl  * 

U  ia  a  singutar  fact,  and  ought  not  to  be 


I        lio^ 


•  It  It  best  to  begin  with  two  or  three  drops  of 

e  liquor  araenicaTif,  two  or  three  xmet  a  daf, 

_  id  to  increase  the  doie  by  degrees.    As  Dr,  El- 

liolson  suggests,  this  medicine  should  not  bo  given 

on  an.  empty  stoitnaeh. — En. 


paased  by  wuhoivt  notice,  that  aiikc«  the  estab- 
lishment of  tho  largo  copper- works*  r*  ^^■'"b  ",'r-^ 
now  carrying  on  m  Cornwall,  the 
fevers  which  used  to  be  almost  coti.^: 
eni  m  the  neighhourtng  marshes,  ^e  now  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  any  shape.  It  should  hence 
seem,  that  the  atmosphere  is  armed  with  a 
specific  by  becoming  impregnated  with  metJillic 
oiydea  or  carbonates ;  and  that  Cornwall  should 
be  the  spot  rtHrommended  for  change  of  air  m 
many  cases  of  chronic  or  other  obstinate  inier^ 
mittents. 

The  result  of  thts  general  survey  is,  that  the 
cinehona  (including  its  preparations,  quinine  and 
sulphate  of  quinine)  offers  by  far  the  beM  remedy 
for  inlermittents  of  every  kind  \  that  arsenic  ia 
Its  best  Bitbstjtnte ;  and  that,  where  these  fad* 
as  fail  they  will  occasionally,  or  if  particular 
cir^umstanecs  should  prohibit  their  use,  we 
must  throw  ouraelves  upon  such  other  medi- 
cines as  unite  intrinsically,  or  by  comhinstion, 
a  bitter  and  an  lamngent  principle  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  aroma  or  stimulant  warmth* 

Ii  ia  at  the  same  time  clear,  that  a  bitter  and 
ajjtrm^nl  principle  are  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  most  elTectual  qualities,  for  the  euro  of  an 
mtermittent ;  for  the  arsenicai  preparations  con- 
tain neither  of  these  in  any  prominent  degree  \ 
while,  as  already  observed ,  there  are  many 
medicines  that  possess  them  m  fiii-  greater 
abundance  than  uie  bsrk,  which  havi;  no  claim 


•  Quinine  is  given  so  eitenmTely  by  Amencsn 
practitioners,  that  little  rieed  be  and  to  rocominend 
It  to  more  genemt  use.  When  employed  with 
prudence,  it  rarely  producer  any  bad  effects,  not 
even  in  inlermittents  attended  with  local  detr;rmi« 
nation.  It  enjoys  a  supremacy  over  every  article 
in  the  materia  medica,  und  seems  entirely  iree 
from  the  objectmns  urged  to  bark.  Dr.  E»berK 
however,  remarks  (Prsct.  of  Meii,  vol,  i.), "  in  cases 
of  ague  which  from  long  ct^mtinuance  or  from 
■onie  previous  malady,  are  attended  widi  vj&cirnd 
mdurations  or  enlargements,  the  qumuie  or  bark 
must  be  given  either  after  a  gentle  mercurial 
course,  or  in  C4>njnnf:tion  with  mercurial  tcmetlies. 
The  blue  mass  will  ia  general  answer  best  fur  this 
piirpo:^,  39!  it  is  mddp  and  less  apt  to  pasa  off  by  the 
bowels  than  calomeL"  Arsenic  must  be  cansidered 
ns  the  moat  valuable  of  the  minerab  for  the  cure 
of  intermlttftnls^  Dr.  Mann  observes  (5ledte*| 
£^ ketches),  that  it  succeede«i  like  a  cbArm ;  juid  his 
remarks  might  be  confirmed  by  qootations  from 
many  other  medical  wnlera  of  repute;  but  it 
sometimes  leads  lo  anasarcotis  efl"n»inri«,  pind  f^^^n 
piiralysis  has  been  remarktHi  !>)' r 
^  Hosack  and  Francia*  MM.  « i 
vol.  ii.j  p.  m)  Aecordxng  to  Dr.  t 
of  zinc  has  cured  iniennittentf  wtu-ri  Lhu  inArk  abul 
nr»eaic  have  failed.— (J^ew.Yfirk  Meil,  tti^p,,  vol. 
I.,  p,  14y)  And  Eberic  says  uf  tt,  "  i  have  terv 
rarely  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  as  proFuptly  with 
itas  with  qui  nine,  ^'—(I'ra'^*  f.f^frd,v^»^  r,p«^i) 
The  list  of  ve|e£able  mv 
Amencan  practitioneni  §o\ 
tent  fever  IS  ve^  grsat—:^         ^  I 

Botany,  Barion^i  Collectioii  lowards  i%  Mntt^ria 
Medica,  Chapmain's  Therapeutics,  Bigelow*f  S«>. 
ijnel,  &c. 

Among  the  remedies  in  popular  use,  the  stroof 
decoction  of  coflee  deaerves  notice  ;  the  caStm  m 
powder  is  htghty  recommended  by  aotne  Oennan 
prvefitionerB.— D. 
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to  be  pot  m  competition  with  it  na  9^  febrifuge. 
In  effect,  of  tke  three  speciei  df  cuicboiui  used 
officin^Hy  m  tbe  preAent  d»y,  the  Iwjce-leavedt 
pale  Of  quilled  bark  (c.  tttnd/biMi)»  heaj-t-leaved 
or  yeJlow  bark  (c  cordifoiia),  and  obbng-leared 
or  red  bark  (c.  oblungi/olia),  the  yellow,  which, 
AS  we  leun  frotii  Mutis  and  Zea,  is  thegetiuuie 
^bflAlge  of  Spanisii  Araenea,  and  whose  supe- 
liofity  to  the  rcsi  ha*  been  abundantly  proved 
in  thii  country  &fl  i^ell  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  U  very  considerably  Usi  bitter  and 
letringeni  than  the  red,  and  not  more  so  than 
the  pale  bark  :  it  haa  lesa  reain  than  the  first, 
and  l«ss  gum  than  the  second.  Dr.  CuUcn 
preferred  the  red,  hut  Zea's  communications 
upon  the  subject  {Annul  dt  Hi^L  Nai^y  xom.  ii., 
Madrid,  IBDO)  were  not  then  published  i  and 
Cullen  waJi  not  in  possession  of  the  ejrperi- 
JtientB  by  which  the  statement  of  the  latter  has 
bten  confirmed.  Sir  Georoe  Baker,  as  already 
moticcd,  found  the  red  bark  produce  so  much 
oppression  &nd  nausea,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
dikeontinue  its  use.  It  affords,  however^  the 
largest  portion  of  quinine. 

In  administering  the  bark,  little  need*  U>  be 
added  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Sydenham,  and 
copied  in  a  preceding  page.  Dr.  Home  has 
suflTici cutty  &hovt'n,  not  only  that  the  best  time 
fof  commencing  the  medicine  is  soon  after  the 
paroxysm,  but  that  it  should  be  discontinued 
some  Ume  before  a  recurrence  of  the  cold  fit, 
sincp,  if  perseirered  in  tUl  its  accession,  this  fit 
i*  almost  uniformly  rendered  more  violent. — 
{Clmtcal  Ejcpertments,  Svo.,  Edin.,  1780.) 

If  in  thi*  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  or  two 
icruples  to  a  dose,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sy- 
denhapi,  or  such  other  quantity  as  may  sit  without 
uneatineaa  on  the  stomach,  it  should  not  succeed, 
iialiootd  be  tried  in  combination  with  some  aro- 
matic, or  omitted  altogether-,  and  by  no  means 
be  increased  to  the  enormous  quantities  some 
practitioners  have  ventured  upon,  who  seem  to 
nave  conceived  that  they  could  force  the  system 
to  yield  to  its  powers,  by  the  overbearing  anus  of 
rfveighl  and  measure.  It  is  singular  that  Bor- 
sien  should  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  moderation, 
as  to  have  prescribed  occasionally  from  four  to 
six  drachms  of  the  powder  in  a  single  draught. 
In  the  extremity  of  ihc  yellow  fever  such 
dosei  have,  indeed,  been  given,  and  perhaps 
with  advantage ;  but  opium  and  old  port,  m 
large  abundance,  have  been  given  at  the  same 
time. 

It  will  also  be  judicious  to  abstain  from  the 
USD  ot  hark  in  every  instance  in  which  any  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  appear  to  be  labouring 
under  parabysmic  enlargements,  whether  ante- 
cedently to  its  employment  or  during  it*  use ; 
and,  in  the«e  cases,  to  alternate  small  doses  of 
calorucl  with  whatever  tonic  may  be  found  to 
agree  best  with  the  Bystetii,  [Yet,  as  the  editor 
him  already  stated,  tbe  experience  of  Dr.  EU 
liotson  proves,  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
may  be  given  beneficially,  whether  such  en* 
largements  be  present  or  not :  it  has  no  power 
,  af  preventing  the  cure  of  in^ammatJoni  nor 
does  Jt  intf^rfere  with  aniiphbgiitic  means  ] 

Among  the  endemic  intermitlents  of  the  pras- 


ent  day  particularly  worthy  of  noUce,  1 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  liouie,  and  c 
about  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  have 
been  drained  to  carry  off  the  decompoaii»  i&i» 
mal  and  vegetable  materiatf  that  spread  liM; 
ana  catltva,  »  it  is  caJled,  over  tl^e  wtiok  of 
the  Campagna.  The  disease  hetico  Lirodurcd 
is  named,  from  its  source,  maian^.  It  ta  tim 
found  m  like  situations,  and  lias  the  sami-  mm*. 
about  Syracuse,  and  other  parts  of  Sicii 
Rigaud  de  lisle  has  asserteit,  that  tbr  n 
particles  which  infect  the  air  in  these  pLbicsi 
are  heavier  than  the  air  in  its  lofkier  and  Ugfatct 
strata,  and  may  be  separated  from  it.  lit  hii 
found  an  elevation  of  300  yard^,  at  tht?  PonUw 
marshes  themselves,  a  complete  secuntj  Irvo 
infectioQ  ;  and  he  propMes  for  tboae  who  re* 
side  bwer  to  siA  tbe  air  which  they  breaths,  bf 
wearing  a  fine  silk  gauze  over  th<?  mouth  las 
nostrils.-^  Mim.  dc  Tlnxtiiut.  Royalt  df  FrtMT^ 
March  24,  1317.)  M.  Brocchi  hms  succesaMj 
employed  the  same  remedy,  arul  hence  r«<)»- 
mends  sleeping  under  a  line  moscheto-uet  m  lE 
places  where  intermitteuts  are  endemic.— fiyii 
Stulo_^o  dtl  Sudo  di  Jfomo,  dkc,  Di  6» 
Broccbi,) 
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EPANETUS. 
REMITTENT  FEVER. 
svMPToifs  sTaicmotv  KXACEaBsTi^ce  axi 
virrmo,  sot  wttitout  iM'TKEiitasi^di ; 

PAROIVSM  ITBHV  TWlirrY'FODB  ttaiTKt. 

Tma  ^enus  offers   the  three   fo1b« 
ciea,  which   wilJ   be  found  sufficientiv 
goished  from  each  other  by  their  tpeetBt  t^mh 
acters : 

1.  Epanetus  Mitis.         Mild  Remittent 

a. ^Maligtius.  Malignant  Et^mittsu 

3. Hectica,    Hectic  Fever. 

In  the  Inst,  the  remission  is  perhapa  i 
feet  than  in  either  of  tht:  others :  and  it  1 
to  show  how  htile  foundation  there  is  for  fcCir- 
riiig  all  remittent  as  well  as  all  intetiuituot  fih 
vers  to  the  individual  cause  of  marth  miMO; 
for  It  would  be  difficult,  though,  perhaps,  t>Ot 
impoaiible,  to  find  a  single  example  of  a  gsnuiM 
hectic   originating  from  this  source*     "     ' 

*  The  posaibUity  of  hectic  fever  aristng 
marsh  miasm  ia  a  suspicion  that  may  Go 
pensed  with,  as  it  is  en&rely  destitute  of  foiL. 
tion.  There  may  be  hectic  fever  in  conmnci 
of  viiceral  disease,  that  has  originat«d  durti^L 
ague,  and  has  not  yet  been  cured  ;  bin  as  for  ma- 
laria  bcmg  ever  itself  the  caisse  of  hpeta^  ikt 
opinion  is  groundless.  Perhapai  with  Ihp  mic- 
tion of  remissions,  hecttc  fevor  hai  w>  tMJagf 
whatsoever  to  what  is  commonly  iispUod  bf  ~ 
mittent  fever.  As  a  judicious  writer  hu 
served,  '*  remittent  fever  may  be  consiilia^  _ 
holding  a  middle  rank,  as  to  external  chamctiT, 
between  intermittent  ami  continued  fcvrra :  tmi. 
with  respect  to  its  nsture^  the  localitip^ 
It  chiefly  prevails,  and  the  cause  wl 
cipalty,  if  not  solely  nnM^i^  it  liearsi 
fttiity  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  It  mny 
garded  more  properly  as  forming  the  mean 
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miaiEii,  however,  J»  the  iiio«t  eotniDon  cauifs  of 
Ihe  second,  perhap«  of  the  tint  specie*  ;  though 
we  fthall  pfesenuy  find  it  probable  iha,t  cten 
hfif«i  arid  piiniciikrly  rn  the  Mcond  sp^ciea,  ha- 
ann  contagion  haa  mlao  occasionally  prort>d  tt 
eftUH,  as  )t  awuredly  Km  m  tho»e  caies  of 
ijfictic  fever^  pTOtJuced  by  peq»eCaally  aitemlmg 
iipon,  or  iileepii^g  with  a  GOQ«iim|itiTe  patient. 


rirtftE 

•VIC 

Tui 

persoi; 
^       yedetn 


SPECIES  L 

EPANETUS  MITIS. 
JlfiZ^  REMITTE^'T. 

rirtftE  RtOULAa,  THC^VOII   FKtQtTVTfT  J    PEBltTTY 

•vioHT  ;  nKiijflAioFr  piATirvoritireDiY  tWEll^ 

IKOf  OH  4  CVOUIk  IN  THE  UKINE, 

This  sp«cie«  occurs  m&sl  frequenllj  amottg 
prrsoiaa  of  rehiied  ^bres^  dcbihtated  babtlSi  and 
aedentary  ocetipations  ;  arvd  la  uaually  preceded 
iirepl&r  action  of  the  alTine  canal,  ^«tu- 
abaciinmd  tenvioti,  dyispepajp  or  some 
«m»et)OD  of  the  V]«^ota  of  the  lower  hetly  ; 
&nd  is  hetice  called  by  Professor  Frank,  aa  well' in 
the  etiiliing  «  m  ths  present  speciei,  gnAtnc 
fevtr  (De  Cnr.  Mcrb^  Horn,  Epi.^  torn.  L,  ^  60, 
9S,  Sto.j  Maamh,,  1793),  mtennittentt  remiti^rnt, 
or  conlinuedt  according  to  the  type  it  assumes 
It  occura  at  all  scaaona  of  the  year,  but  more  fre- 
i^ueiitly  in  the  autumn ,  the  ordinary  ttfinpera- 
ment  of  the  seaaoti  umting  with  the  patient*H 
infirm  state  of  health,  nna  ihui  adding  ajj  ei- 
*  ing  to  a  predisponent  cauae.  Fatigue,  cold, 
long  expoiure  to  the  mys  of  the  sun,  are  aUo, 
Ht  this  time,  powerful  concom]Unt«i  and  quicken 
tbe  appearance  of  the  ditea^e.* 

in  Ha  «cate  of  periodic  or  ma  rah  fevers,  of  wjijch 
ntertaittent  snd  yellow  fefer  constitute  tho  et> 
points.  A  more  ijitetise  operalion  of  the 
r  cause  than  is  required  for  the  production 
'  iniennittent  fever  engenders  remittent,  and  th« 
0^  Violent  the  Utter,  the  more  remote  ts  its 
'■  «haf«frter  from  that  of  intermittent  i  or,  in  other 
word*,  the  l^s  perceptible  the  remission  b.  That 
m  more  powerful  action  of  the  morbi^c  cause  ia 
demaDddct  for  the  prisductipji  of  remittent  fever,  ts 
indicated  by  the  ci re y instance,  that  when  periodic 
I  are  pn?vailiFig  in  certain  count riei,  the  per- 
1  retidents  arc  often  observed  to  have  the 
__  ID  the  form  of  ague  only,  *tid  the  mor- 
tal itr  among  them  is  nnalli ;  but  strangers  tmha- 
bitiiated  to  the  chmate  and  ita  diaeaaea,  aufler 
(torn  remittents,  with  a  proporfJOfiahly  freatcT  lo«« 
of  life.  In  more  aickly  tea«ons,  renuttonts  will 
be  Ihfi  prevaiting  fomi  among  both  daaaes  of  per- 
«ma ;  tiut  itrangen  are  more  vioIenUf  afected, 
and  the  mortality  among  them  la  greater.  ItJ 
•ffinjtf  lo  inleniiitbenta  ia  shown,  too,  by  th« 
llmdency  which  it  has  to  past  into  that  form, 
'  inversely,  by  the  prochnty  of  ague  to  w- 
the  reiiiitlmi  type."— (Dr  Joaeph  Brown, 
^op,  of  Ptact-  Med.,  art.  Fair  a  a.)  Fiutn 
'  cts  and  reflections  an  argument  might 
i  deduced,  whteh  would  shake  very  much 
heaii  of  malaria,  or  marah  mi^m,  and 
pout  prinaple  of  human  efliiifia^  being 
J  exciting  auniUir  fetera— Eo. 
fi  no  reference  is  made  to  the  commonly  fo- 

_„ ^  di^tnne,  that    ordmajy  remittent  feirara 

F«t)rtng  from  the  influence  of  oiush  miasm,  or  mala>^ 
fBa.    Tbua,  a«  Df  J.  Brown  haa stated,  reotiitent  it 


The  patient  coraplaina  of  drowsmeis,  and 
feels  languid;  la  occasionally  chilly,  and  afutr- 
ward  fluAed,  bnl  without  pcrtpi ration  ;  for  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  thirst  considerable, 
commonly  with  nausea  and  i  t«tal  losa  of  appe* 
lite.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  but  usually  to- 
worda  the  efeiung,  the  pulse  tjuiekena,  the  brat 
increaiea,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  sweat, 
which,  howpTer,  is  sometimes  only  partial, 
rarely  free  and  copiou*,  and  never  critical ;  for, 
on  Its  ceasing,  the  akia  is  still  dry  and  heated, 
and  the  pulse  accelerated.  Sometimes  the  ex* 
acerbation  occura  about  noon,  and  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

If  the  diieaae  be  left  to  itself,  the  tymploms 
augment  in  severity  daily  ;  the  head  oecatioO' 
allyt  but  more  generally  the  li¥er,OT  some  other 
abdominal  viae  us,  give^  pr^iof  of  being  loaded 
and  oppreaaedj.  and  the  res^tlcftsnesi  is  mtolera- 
ble  ;  or  a  sudden  cholera  superrenea,  a»d  car- 
lies  oA"  the  complaint  by  a  salutary  criiia. 

This  species  seems  to  be  primarily  dependant 
upon  torpitude,  or  obstruction  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  chylopoetic  organs,  and  generally 
yields  to  a  course  of  active  porgaiiTea,  among 
wliich  calomel  ought  to  take  the  lead.  Thase 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  waek, 
and  the  intervals  be  hi  led  up  with  mild  diapho^ 
retics.  The  pulse  will  generally  be  found  ntom 
ninety  to  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute ;  but, 
as  aoou  as  it  sinks  hsiow  this,  and  the  heat  md 
dryikeas  of  the  akitk  have  yi^ed  to  a  gvnefml 
BoAness^  eolumho  alone,  or  combined  with  aul- 
phunc  actdi  will  eaaily  complete  ihe  cure; 
though  the  diseaso  not  unfrequently  runs  on  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.* 

ThK    HWITTKJiT    fETKil  OF    IMrASTCY,  whjcb 

is  generally  ascribed  to  worms,  doea  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  present,  regard  being  had 
to  the  greater  irritabdity  in  early  life,  Worm& 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  flornetimei  the  canse 
of  this  infantile  fever,  but  perhapB  rarely  ;  and 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  their  ha  fjng 
been  traced  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
fallen  vktima  to  it  Dr.  Htint^eiproaely  de> 
clAres,  that  he  baa  olbn  searched  in  rain.  The 
ordinazj  cause  is  crude  accnmalauona  in  the 
iirst  passages,  whence  the  digestion  proceeda 
imperfectly;  there  ia  great  general  imtationp 
with  considerable  languor :  the  belly  becomes 
tumid  and  often  full  of  pain ;  the  food  is  nau- 


the  endemial  fever  of  warm  climates ;  but  ii  is  also 
met  with  m  tempeiate  regions,  and  in  our  own 
country,  especi^ly  in  aeasons  of  untisnal  belli, 
mxd  in  thou  parts  of  it  where.  und«r  ^ndiuary  tem- 
peratures, agues  are  ptewaleut.— Cyclop,  of  Piaet. 
Med.,  art.  Kkv&i.— Ei». 

*  Prescribe  sii:  grains  of  calomel,  which  ar*  to 
|}e  followed  by  an  active  cathartic,  and  m  mixture 
composed  of  four  grains  of  tartanaed  antimony 
and  eight  ounces  of  camphire  mixture,  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  which  are  to  be  given  every  fifth 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  tongue  becomes  clesn.  the 
e^kin  natural,  and  some  impression  is  made  on  the 
disease,  the  fourth  psrt  of  the  following  roitd 
aperient  mixture,  given  three  times  a  day,  Will 
completA  the  cure  j— B^  Msgn.  solidu  ^j,  inAis. 
gentianB  eomp.  f  vj,  s£id.  sulptt  tlit  j^ ;  It  miA 


■M 
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tented  t  ihs  head  is  hot,  he^vy,  and  otit^n  cpma- 
tom  1  as  thou^K  there  wcte  water  in  the  ven- 
triclPB,  which  is  sometime*  s»iipt?i;ted,  ttiou^h 
without  foundation :  the  akin  1b  pde  or  hvid, 
with  occasional  fitishe*  in  the  cheek*.  It  i»  a 
ningukr  Tbci,  that,  if  the  exacerbation  or  in- 
creaae  of  fever  lake  place  in  the  night,  there  i» 
w&kefuLiie«i  and  perpetual  jactitation ',  if  in  the 
daylimo,  diowsiness  %nd  stupor/* 

Dr.  Bettor  r«<<;oromeiids  a»  an  aperient*  tmnU 
do&ea  of  neutr^  salts,  md,  when  ihi^  bowels 
have  been  opened,  nkmte  of  potash;  or,  if 
there  be  eonsiderabto  irritauon,  the  extracl  of 
bBiiJock^  Generally  speakings  however^  there 
\s  ioch  A  sln^giihne^a.  in  the  peristaltic  acunn 
of  the  bowebt  ei»  well  as  in  the  in  testing  9G- 
cefMents^  thai  neutral  *a|ts  will  not  anftwer  the 
purpnie  ;  and,  In  consequence,  rather  add  to  the 
irritation  than  carry  it  off  And  hem-e,  much 
atronger  purgatives  should  be  employed  from 
the  irst ;  a«  calomel,  resin  of  jalap,  or  gam- 
hoge  di£9olved  in  inilk ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
pfOgnosticatedT  that,  till  this  plan  la  had  re- 
eonrse  tO|  the  diftease  will  in  uiojit  ini^tanci'^ 
aitintsin  its  eround,'  if  it  do  not  make  a  fearful 
sdvsnco.t  Hut  with  a  course  of  brisk  cathar^ 
ties,  in  conjunction  with  perfect  quiet,  good 
Tentd^ion,  and  light  nutritive  food,  it  will 
usually  give  way  in  a  week  or  fortnight. t 

*  '^  By  infaniiU  remittent  fv^er  is  JJOW  commonly 
understoocl  a  species  of  fever  to  which  childr^^n 
from  one  year  oldj  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  are  very 
isnbject,  characterized  by  one  or  more  daily  eia- 
cerhationa  and  remissions,  by  pain  of  thebelH%  and 
iH>metimf.'s  atwj  of  the  head,  and  by  an  unnatural 
state  of  thoalvme  discharges/' — Dr.  Joy^  Cyclop, 
uf  Pract.  Med.,  art  Fbver. 

t  In  this  insidious  and  often  fatal  form  of  dis- 
i:;ase,  the  iirst  mdic^tion  is  to  remove  all  causes  of 
irritation,  and  to  unlock  the  intestinal  and  cuta- 
neous secmtiona.  For  Ihts  purpose,  to  Uxe  means 
mentioned  abofve  may  be  added  the  emplayment 
of  aouill  doses  of  tpecacuanhH,  alone  or  combineil 
with  rhubarb ;  say  une  or  two  grains  of  the 
former,  with  some  three  or  four  of  the  latter, 
adminijutered  ^tite^  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  caae;  the  neu- 
iroi  salts  will  also  be  found  useful  In  a  form  of 
this  coniptaint,  the  laie  Dr.  £d.  Miller,  of  New- 
York  t  Medical  Writings,  N.  York  J  ft*^),  lecom- 
tnended  eimull  doses  of  calomel  combined  with 
ojjium  \  this  practice  may  often  be  useful  where 
cerebral  determination  &nd  vascular  fulness  are 
abBcnt.— D> 

I  In  France^  infantile  remittent  fever  is  treated 
as  %  species  of  gastro-enteritia.  Thai  the  secre- 
rmns  from  the  mueoys  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  in  a  depraved  state,  is  a  fact  gene  rally 
Tidmitted ,  but  whether  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
matton,  isCdisnuted  poiist.  Dr.  Joy  t?ipresses  his 
Iwlief,  that  medicines  which  slightlv  incnsase  and 
modify  those  fiecretions,  will  usually  be  attended 
With  more  success  than  the  sole  employment  of 
directly  nnuphlogifliic  mesjiu res.  —  (Cyclop,  of 
Pfsiit,  Mod.,  art  Fkvcr.)  In  vm  otwtinste 
cHiufs,  I>r,  Hamilton  combined  csfomel  with 
()pTitm  and  antimony.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr, 
f  Marke,  after  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  and  one 
nr  twiL>  active  porgaiives,  piwcribea  bark.  The 
CKlitor  has  seen,  in  the  pubUc  services  with  which 
ht^  hi»  been  connected,  many  cases  of  this  fever  t 
>nd  the  practice  which  be  has  the  most  favourable 


SPECIES  n. 

EPANETUS  MA1JGKI!S. 
MALIGNANT  REMITTENT 

PITLSE    SMiLLL,   Hl^BBtBtl,  ]RlXGtTl.Ail  ;    UK 

EXTttBMS  ;   orrETT  wiin   Si^jifB  or 

tKNCB. 

E  XT  it  CM  E  debdity  may  be  mferrect  &otn  i 
symptoms  of  great  weakness  and 
of  the  volunlajy  motions  ;  weaJrness  of  i 
tion ;  weakness  and  wandering  of  the 
weakness  of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration ;  edi- 
ness  and  shrinking  of  the  e^tr**mities,  and  a 
tendency  to  faint  in  an  ^  iire  ;  1»CMi^ 

vomiting,  and  a  total  d  n   to  oonmi)*^ 

ment ;  difBcnlt  d«gluti  Uun.  urp  ruling  upoa  in 
atouy  of  thp  muscles  of  the  faueea ;  isawmej 
excretions,  depending  upon  an  alony  or  j 
of  the  sphincters. 

A  putrescent  state  of  the  fluidis  may  be  i 
termined  from  the  following  aymptoms :— ^1 
quick  and  tremubues ;  heat  o/  the  Eurtace  ihs^ 
and  puiigcntj  giving  to  the  finger  a  pccu&T — 
tinghug  for  some  minutes  afterward  ;  itii  ^ 
parched,  or  £  naked  with  sordid,  leiid  swc 
the  smell  ollensive  to  a  conaiderahte  diatsuce, 
the  breath  hot  and  fetid  ;  the  mouiti  af^tiiKautj 
the  tongue  clammy,  fetid,  livid,  grr  kf 

the  lips  swollen^  puckered,  cracked, 
the  urioe  brown  or  hlacktsh^   and 
black  disehargo,  often  tn  profuse  quanti^ 
the  stomach  -  the  stools  blackiah,  coU^ 
very  ofTensive,  parted  with  profust^ly  atui 
sensibly;  the  mind  wandering;    iwii  hii-  of 
the  tendons ;  swelling  and  tension 
petecliial  spots,  vibices,  and  hemi* 
different  parts,  without  proofs  of  imcre^cd  J 
petus.  * 

This  species  ms^y  be  tfjieed  under  fourl 
rieties,  each  sufficiintly  marked  by  its 
symptoms : — 


a  Autumnolia. 
B  Flavus. 
y  Ardens. 
J  Asthenieus, 


Autumnal  Remiua 
Yellow  Fever, 
Burning  Renutt*nt,-| 
Asthenic  Kemttti    ' 


The  A0TUKK4L  RKH1TTKNT  ^  that  whiclil 
frequently  *ihow«  itself  in  our  own  country  J 
the  season  from  which  il  derives  iik  nam#»  y^ 
a  strong  tendency  to  assume   the?    tertian] 
double   tertian   type :  or,  in  other  worda, 
strikmg  eiacert^stions  every  other  day,  or,  i 
the  double  tertian  is  imitated,  every  day, 
ei.ac**rbft lions   commencing   .it    nooo,  and 
duration  being  usually  under  twelve  hours  ; 
intervals  consisting  of  remissions,  wluch,  [ 
ever,  are  not  always  very  clearly  dvte 
Where  the  double  tertian  type  pre  rail  s*  I 
patient  has  la  Jsbour  with  two  diatinetl 
tertian  eiacerbations,  it  is  obvious  thal^ 

opinion  of,  consists  in  giving  at  first  calomel  i 
James's  pwder,and  a  cathartic  miiiure,  folh 
by  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  the  hydirar] 
cumerelA-— En^ 

*  No  writer  has  given  a  better  arc. 
flviids  in  their  putrescent  state  than  Dt.  L 
—See  his  thssertation  on  the  PalholofltM 
Human  Fluids,  New-York,  1814.— a 
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EPANETUS  MiXIGNUB. 


tht»6  must  take  plac«  ererj  ilajf  bs  it  mi3»t 
OceiiT  111  th«  reuusaion  of  the  o^er.  Cutone- 
quentty,  thrs  variety  i«  oflco  misiaki?tt  for  a 
quoitclian  remhteni  But  a  tittk  attention  wit! 
^int  otil  the  real  nalar«  of  ihe  diseiisA.  For, 
whit*^  rhe  one  eet  will  usaiUly  be  found  dis- 
■-hed  from  the  other  by  evmcing  lome  dif- 
-  m  Its  duration  or  it«  violence,  both  mU 
[>e  lU^tinguiBhed  from  the  quotidinn  by  the  time 
of  their  attack,  which  in  at  noon,  while  the 
quotidian  attaeka  in  the  moniing  \  and  hy  the 
^omparstire  brevity  of  the  paroxyam,  which  ii 
alwnya  under  twelve  hautv,  while  that  of  the 
quotidian  luim  on  toiArarda  eigtit'een. 

The  perfecl  apyrexy  which  Ukea  place  in 
the  interval  of  intermittent  fevers,  gi^ea  the 
con^tution  a  full  power  of  recovering  lU  energy 
snd  recruiting  its  sensorial  iupply ;  and  hence 
there  U  great  djfEcnlty  in  accounting  for  a  rc- 
PSkra  of  the  paTOXydm  :  I  mean  in  casea  in  which 
the  patient  is  re  moved  frorn  the  ntiaamic  atmo- 
apliere ;  for  othwrwiue*  the  cuu*e  that  com- 
menced the  diseaae  will  be  prcw^nt  to  continue 
it.  Habit  may  pofsibty  effect  thii  after  a  re- 
cytTcnce  of  aev^ral  parojiysmt  ;  but  this  wUI 
»c*reely  apply  to  the  iecond,  in  which  no  habit 
eaiif  witli  ^at  alrictneaa  of  language,  bo  said 
10  have  taken  place.  In  remittent  fevers,  hnw- 
e^vet,  aomething  of  this  di^uUy  ia  removed  ; 
for  the  constitution,  oven  daring  the  remissive 
mler^,  ia  still  stnigg^linf  with  diiease,  and  has 
not  an  opporlunity  of  recovering  its  tentorial 
power. 

There  is  no  perplenty  iniiccounting  for  a 
greater  tendency  to  febrde  aiTec tioiis  in  tho 
automn  than  in  any  oth<*r  quarter  of  the  yc&r  r 
and  thiflT  whether  we  allow  the  operatioa  of  a 
tpocific  febrile  miasm  from  marshes  or  not. 
When  the  animal  frame  ha*  for  aome  months 
been  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  a  Ingb  ntmo- 
spheric  temperature,  and  not  unfrequeatly,.  per* 
haps,  to  that  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun t  all 
its  OTganc  become  re  laxed  and  dcbilita  ted .  Th  e 
nervous  energy*  it  diminished,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Cuilen,  is  in  a  slate  of  coUapse ; 
a  general  lanff\ior  and  inertness  prevail  over 
©▼cry  part  of  the  system,  and  most  of  the  futic- 
teons  are  performed  feebly  and  laboriously-  And 
hence,  if  debility  be  the  first  stage  of  the  proxi- 
mate cau&e  of  fevcTf  this  p^rt  of  the  cause  is 
continually  present.  But  this  is  not  sil  i  the 
caloriGc  rays  of  the  sun  act  more  powerfully 
upon  some  organs  than  upon  others  ;  and  most 
of  all  upon  the  liver.  The  liver  is  hence  in  a 
atste  of  perpetual  irritation  ;  ajjd  an  onuaual 
pnifMirlion  of  bile  ia  secreted,  a  part  of  which  is 
rftf  generally  absorbed  and  carried  into  the 
circulation  [  and,  in  tropical  cltmatesi  ao  large 
a  part  as  to  form  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
iiwny  hne^  by  which  the  skin  is  there  char- 
acterised :  and  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
anrpbs  often  passes  o(f  by  the  boweU,  we  »ee 
an  obvious  foundation  lam  for  (hat  variety  of 
diarrhcea  which  we  hayc  already  described  under 
the  epithet  of  btHouj.  The  liver,  moreover, 
beermat  weakened  and  torpid  in  proportion  to 
ita  degree  of  etc  it  erne  nt^  and  hence  more  dta- 

.       pond  to  congestion  j  and  where  congestion  or 
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any  othcFT  obstruction  Ukos  place  in  a  lurv« 
i:nKan,  there  i«  instantly  a  disturbance  in  tna 
balance  of  the  circul^ating  fluid  :  and  a  dislurt>- 
auca  which,  in  so  irritable  a  state  of  the  general 
syatem  as  we  are  now  contemplating,  can  rarely 
exist  without  fever,  or  a  tendency  to  fever. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  generrtl  dts- 
turbance  of  the  balsnce  of  the  circulating  duid 
and  increased  excitement  of  the  digestive  organa 
niaj  terminaie  in  actual  inQainmntmn  in  some 
part  of  these  organS}  and  especially  in  their 
macous  nieinhrane  :*  and  hence  thosi."  patholo* 
giata  who  regard  fevert  of  all  kinds  ai  con- 
sisting m  inflammalioOf  contemplate  the  i«. 
mittent  before  us  as  an  entenc,  or  gastric  phleg- 
masia :  but  this,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  is  rather  to  denommate  it 
from  Us  result  than  from  iu  esaential  natare^ 
and  to  make  the  cau^eand  eBeet  change  places: 
a  remark  which  will  apply  to  yellow  feveT»  at 
well  as  to  the  present  variety. 

All  this  mischief  la  apt  to  occur  in  aotitmnf 
of  temperate  climaiea,  that  are  peculiarly  dry, 
and  uniform  in  the  range  of  the  thermometer. 
Bdt  It  often  happens  that  even  in  the  moat  tem- 
perate and  hcakhy  climates,  like  oitr  own,  Ihe 
autumnal  months  are  checkered  with  anddeo 
viclssitudev  of  heat  and  cold :  and  thtf^toolt 
and  rivere  are  auddenl^v  inundated  with  equinoc- 
tial rains,  overflow  their  banks,  and  cover  a  wide 
surface  of  land  with  stagnant  water.  And  the 
animal  frame  has  hence  to  contend  against  the 
dangers  of  invisiblf*  dampa^  and  abrupt  changea 
of  tefiiperature,  aa  well  as  against  solar  excite- 
ment :  aU  which  become  occasional  cauaea  of 
fever,  operating  upon  a  aiate  of  body  already 
prcdjspoaed  to  tu  inHuence. 

Ana  honcCf  even  witbciut  the  extstenco  of 
febrile  marah  miaam,  we  aee  aufTcient  causes 
for  a  more  frequent  anpeBrance  of  fovcr  m  the 
autumn  than  in  any  other  leason  of  the  year  : 
whencM},  indeed,  one  reason  for  its  appealing  u 
warm  seatona  in  fleets  that  are  cruising  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  ports,  aa  has  beei 
justly  observed  hy  Sir  William  Burnet, t  Hut 
m  many  districts,  perhaps  even  in  aome  spo- 
radic cases,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  mar«h 
miasm  does  co-operate,  and  itself  form  ihe  re* 
mote  cause  ;  and  more  eapecially  where  such 
cases  are  frequenti  the  reatdence  a  lowland, 
and  the  aeBaO0  hot  aad  ratny.    Xh.  James  John- 


*  The  frequency  of  incieased  vascularity  and 
vdceraiioii  of  the  mncou*  coat  of  the  intesrincss  in 
fever,  has  been  amply  proved  by  dissection — See 
particularly  Broussaia  Phlegm,  Chronkques :  An- 
draVs  Chnjuue  H^cale,  tom^  i ;  and  firight'a 
Reports  of  Med.  Cases,  p.  178  et  aeq.,  4lo,,  Lond-t 
1827.— En. 

t  On  the  Bilious  Remittent  of  the  Mediterranean, 
The  occurrence  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fe- 
vers in  ships,  far  distant  from  marshy  countriew, 
may  appear  at  first  to  furnish  an  ari^ment  afiinat 
the  doctrine  of  malaria,  or  marsh  miaanii  beiuf 
always  concerned  in  the  production  of  stjeb  di»» 
orders ;  but  those  writers  who  maintain  the  tmdl 
of  the  latter  view  would  remind  their  opponaola 
of  the  malaria  freouently  iaaning  (lom  the  bitia- 
water,  in  which  tne  decompoaition  of  vegel^le 
aubstancea  ia  eouig  on.— En. 
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feon  umkei  a  hke  dtHiinctiou  between  the  causes 
df  the  orditiauTy  emJCTnic:  fevers  of  the  t&ttL 
**  The  feT<?f  in  qucition,**  saji  he  (bilioua  re- 
mittfitit),  '*  itequetitly  afUes  from  atmospheric 
heat,  or  rather  atmospheric  viciasjtudea,  deran- 
ging the  functions,  or  even  itructiire,  of  im|ior- 
lAnt  organs ;  and  ik,  as  Sir  Jam€»  M^Grigor 
■itppoees,  ®f  ropathetic  of  local  a0eetion.  Wher^ 
marsh  miaAin  ia  added,  which  is  generally  the 
caaOf  then  we  have  the  endemic  of  the  place, 
modified  by  the  pecuhar  feature  of  the  effloTia, 
and  from  which  we  are  not  secured  but  b^  local 
habituation  to  the  causo/^ — {fnftuen^t  ofTrop' 
ieal  VliTtuUe9,  dec,  Sd  edit.,  p.  105.) 

In  consequence,  the  fljmploin»  have  often  a 
cl^^ae  reaembl&iice  in  both  caiei^  so  much  eo  in- 
deed, that  when  both  diseases  co-exiat^  it  i& 
Bometimea  found  difficult  tc  distinguiah  them. 
*'  The  occur rencca,"  saya  Dr  0* Halioran^  *'  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  of  Bar- 
celona, in  tSSi,  correspond  with  the  old  and  recent 
Obaerf'ationa  on  a  aimilar  subject  in  other  coun- 
tr^ea ;  it  almoat  imrariably  hoppening  lliat  the 
Ti£LLoi»  rcTsn  of  Spain  is  preceded  by  unnsuai 
diaeafiea  of  vatiouji  form  and  force  ;  more  par- 
licularty  by  fiiLioua  remitteiiijts,  which  are  not 
unfrwuently  ao  ag pravated  and  kalicnakt,  that 
phytijffana  IhemeelveB  do  not  venture  to  define 
the  Imcs  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
avowed  epidemic" — {Reinark*  on  ihe  Yd/uu? 
Feter  o/  the  Smih  and  EomI  Coa*U  of  Sp&iiif 
duj<,  Sto.,  1833.) 

There  ia  still ,  however,  a  difficulty  in  deter- 
miiinig  why  the  typo  of  any  fever,  hereby  pfo- 
ducedt  aboyld  be  remittent  rather  tbart  inter- 
mittent or  continued  -^  and  why  ita  declinatioui 
ihould  imitate  one  form  of  inlennittenta  rather 
than  another.  Pathology  haj  its  myfltexies  as 
well  as  every  other  branch  of  science  ;  and  let 
Ihn  man  who  would  accuic  us  of  ignorance, 
'  iMCauae  we  are  incapable  of  explain ing  these 
Mcreto  of  nature,  Hrftt  toll  us,  to  adopt  the  tan- 
goaffe  of  Sydenham,  "  why  a  horse  reaches 
hta  full  growth  at  seven  years  old,  and  a  man 
it  twenty-one  1  or,  why  some  plants  fiow^et 
in  May,  and  othera  in  June  1  If,''  continues 
be,  "  tho  moat  learned  men  are  not  ashamed 
to  make  an  open  avowal  of  their  ignorance 
upon  the«e  points,  I  cannot  acknowledge  my- 
self hlameable  if  I  modeatly  forbear  reasoning 
unon  a  aubject  quite  as  difficult,  and  perhaps 
altogether  inexplicable.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  perauaded,  tnat  the  pro^csa  of  nature  is  as 
certain  and  regular  in  these  ca^o$  as  in  any 
others,  and  that  Ibe  quartan  and  tertian  inter- 
mittenU  are  a*  subject  to  the  natural  la  we,  and 
as  much  goirerned  by  them,  as  any  other  occur- 
rences whatever." 

The  autumnal   remittent    commences  with 

laaaitude,  a  general  soreness  over  the   body, 

yawning,   inquietude,   and    most  of  the  oth«r 

I  coucomUamta  of  a  febrile  incumion.     Aa  aotne 

ef  the  laiiger  organa  have  been  more  affected 

\hy  the  infioence  of  the  season  than  Ihe  rest,  we 

I  frid  them  giving  way  in   proportion.     Hence 

-  Ihe  bead  ia  sometimes  aeverety  tried  with  pain 

m  heavinesa ;  |ho  botfels  are  overloaded  with 

bile*  or  the  atomftch  la  exquisitely  initabla,  nnd 


rejects  whatever  la  ioltoducc^  into  tu  Gen- 
erally speaking,  th«  stomach,  from  thU  tjOfK 
torn,  sufFera  more  than  any  otiier  fjtgiin ;  tmi^ 
along  with  the  sickness,  we  have  ©ft^n  a  ttiy 
troublesome  and  debihtaiing  Ic^oAicnen,  itkkh 
resists  every  attempt  lo  check  its  i:«>&Tf e 
timeSf  however,  the  bowels  are  cfjsi 
torpor,  and  the  stomach  is  but  tittle 

The  violence  of  the  aiinptoin»  b 
in  proportion  lo  the  violence  of  tli« 
but  not  the  duration  of  the  difl€a«« : 
often  seen  a  fever  that  commenced  1 
insidiously  bold  on  for  upwarxla  of  ihn 
while  another  that  Goauncniced  innih  i 
verity,  and  threatened  the  utmoal 
softened   its  aspect   in  a  week,  and^ 
quitted  the  patient  m  a  fortnighl.     Thei 
bsLion  ordinarily  takes  place  at  noon, 
in  tbe  afternoon,  and  conisista  in  at)  lac 

he^t  and  pulsation,  for  there  is  rarely  I ^ 

ceding  chill,  and  as  rarely  any  satut&ry  mohn 
when  the  heat  diminishes-  The  early  j 
the  night  is  hence  peculiarly  reatlea*»  ani' 
of  it  tranquil :  the  patient  dotes  perh|| 
few  minutes,  but  without  bein^  ^^^^r.^jj^ 
and  talks  incoherently  while  <i 
before  him  being  partly  furm^i 
and  partly  from  delirium^  Arid  evt^i  dofflf 
these  aiiatches  of  untiaiet  slumber,  he  a  pcipi^ 
ualJy  turning  from  side  to  side  in  queA  ^i  «aMv 
which  no  position  aUbrds  him.  Every  symalaa 
is  obstinate  j  laudanum  rarely  produces  ilf^ 
and  no  sudorific,  perspiration  j  the  co<)lfl>i4  i 
moflt  refreshing  drink  is  ic|ccied  from  T 
ach  ;  and  if  looseness  tease  ihe  bowa 
retained,  as  already  observed,  with 
cuUy.  It  is  hence  of  little  imjK^n 
nourishment  is  olferedt  and  every  pn 
^eems  almost  equally  to  fail  i- 
strength  of  the  system.  In  ■ 
increases  with  every  fresh  v\ 
if  no  favourable  change  take  place  before  L 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  there  will  alwapj 
reason  for  alarm.  The  proper*  of  this  diteM 
lit  admirably  described  by  Professor  Frank  (| 
Cur.  Morb.  Horn.  EpiLt  torn  i.,  sect-  100,  Htm 
Mannh.,  17^2),  under  the  name  offebtis  conti 
gastrica,  the  remittent  form  being  with  ] 
with  Dr.  Cullen,  a  section  of  the  contjnni 

In  the  caae  of  a  young  kdy  in  her  seva_ 

year,  whom  I  lately  attended,  the  attack  mm 
slight,  and  no  sehous  evil  was  at  first  apprihcnd- 
cd.  The  pulse  was  about  ninety  b  a  mma 
and  rather  small  i  the  bowela  were  relaxed^  1 
motions  bilious,  and  the  stomach  sufl«r«d  J 
naui»«a,  A  gentle  emetic  seemed  to  atford  i 
relief  to  the  stomachT  and  a  dose  of  rhubaifc  i 
calomel  to  the  bowela  ;  but  the  fever  ^ 
with  a  daily  and  inercaaing  exaccrhaiJo%l 
most  part  at  mid^ajr  or  soon  tiker^  *I1| 
ach  Bgain  became  iiTitable  and  aick^  i 
fiickneaa  was  agsdn  connected  wilJi  a  di 
but  the  stools  were  colourleaa  and  wiUiy,  I 
nothing  was  rejected  from  the  stomach  bat  I 
diluent  food  that  was  swallowed.  Thti  ^  ^ 
was  now  very  hot  and  dry,  the  pnlac  fetwaj 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  strokes  a 
minute,  the   nigbts   were  [lasped   in   pt^ipnt] 
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mctitftttODf  or  in  sli^rt  tnd  talkfttive  dazmgia. 
ppiun],  rhubarb,  neutral  salts,  diapb^rrotics,,  and 
mdd  QstrLngpata^  in  aJmost  every  fonn  and  com' 
bination^  were  tried  with  very  doubtful  advaii^ 
tage,  and  the  ftrat  with  evident  mificbief.  Ario<^ 
djTic  mjectloDa  were  of  as  little  avail  ;  but 
^ngirtg  the  limb*  with  cold  water,  or  brandy 
1  water,  which  wa»  employed  a»  well  during 
li^ive  M  the  aggfavatcd  nyiiiptotns,  di- 
d  the  pungent  heat,  and  for  a  time  alTordcd 
l-refreshinent.  Still  the  fever  continued  lU 
er  \  the  Btomach  retained  noiirmtiment  with 
ctdty  ;  the  bowels  were  daily  teased  with 
flix  or  seven  watery  evacuatians ;  the  pulse  was 
ijliicker  and  weaker,  and  the  nighta  without  rest. 
The  heart  at  length  becwnc  oppressed  with  a 
aenae  of  fuUiejM  rather  than  of  tlirobbing ;  the 
lip«  were  considerably  swollen,  raeged*  «nd  blac^k; 
m  heotorthagB  oceasionally  issued  from  the  nos- 
Inli  and  the  fauces;  and  the  general  debitiiy 
was  greatly  aogmentcd.  Such  waa  the  appeaf  ^ 
■uce  tow^^da  the  eleveath  day.  The  tongue 
wa9  not  snacb  fuired  ;  the  ptUae,  though  small, 
and  rarely  under  a  hundred,  and  Iw^tCt  was 
VlBMly  i  but  die  heat  wc*  intense,  atid  the  thir»t 
tfRqiKefifhiiblF,  The  mineral  acida  in  dLlutioti, 
WDEItecinics  siingly,  and  fiometime^ln  the  combined 
form  of  aqua  regia,  with  acidulated  beverageat 
were  now  ehieflv  trusted  to^  in  connexion  with 
irinaeeoLifl  foods,  jetlicAt  and  beef-te^;  and 
'  1  water  wta  pennitted  in  any  quantity-  This 
I  was  cORijntied  till  about  the  eighteentJi 
r|  wlnen  every  thing'  allowed  being  rejected^ 
'  0¥mf  evacuation  accDrapamed  with  faint- 
I  It  appeared  to  me  that  tke  plati  should  be 
gid ;  that  the  chief  cause  of  initatton  was 
"  ^  thii  time  debility ;  and  tljat  a  more  stimulant 
treatment  should  immediately  be  cottuneuced 
Kf  eolleague^,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  respect, 
•Deeded  with  reluctance,  ci«  conceiving  that  we 
«lio«1d  only  eiaaperate  the  febrile  symptoms; 
and  That,  if  the  stomach  could  not  ret  am  taste- 
[es$t  thingi»»  it  would  insianUj  reject  wine,  or 
convert  it  into  an  acid.  The  attempt,  howeFer, 
was  made  ;  sound  old  Madeira  was  adiniaiatered 
by  teaspoorif^ils,  and  nhonly  afterward  a  amall 
portiOTii  of  chicken-jeltv  Both  remained  on  the 
Jtomach ;  but  tho  diajrrhctra  continued ;  and  for 
ttui,  It  modem  preparations  had  proved  of  little 
OM^  I  recommended  a  scn^pie  of  the  confeetio 
Damoeratis  in  half  an  outiee  of  cinnamon-water 
«|t«f  erery  loose  motion.  The  diarrhtea  ceased 
■»  by  a  eharm;  the  enitiing  eiacefbatioti  was 
kiMi  marked ;  the  night  wu  pa»ed  more  tran- 
duilly,  and  eolumbo,  in  fmall  doses  of  the  pow- 
der, was  commenced  the  neit  moming*  and 
ered  in.  The  change  of  treatment,  being 
md  to  succeed,  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
slowly,  but  effectually  recovered, 
la  tiot  often  iliat  the  atilumnal  remittent  is 
thtu  ohstm&te,  But,  whether  there  be  sicknena 
Of  ttot,  in  einfflic  should  be  admitiiBiered,  as  one 
of  the  be-*t  means  of  determining  towards  the 
■kilt  And,  singular  as  the  advice  may  appear, 
'  ia  rather  to  be  recotumended  where  tAeie  ii 
tk  or  no  airkness  than  vfbem  the  ikkseti  ia 
It  \  for,  in  this  last  ease,  the  stomMh  ia 
10  efbramely  imtible  that  emetkl  on(v 
Aa2 
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exiApfrate  it,  uid  add  to  the  disireas.  It  will 
also  be  useful  to  evacuate  tbe  bowels  on  all  oer»- 
siona,  lhoii|h  the  emetic  alone  will  frequcD  tjy  be 
sufficient  for  (bia  purpose,  and  hence  StoU 
allows  of  nothing  beyond  :  for  puiging,  aaya  he>^ 
augmetit*  the  fe?er,  while  an  emetie  atranglea  it 
a^  at  a  blow, — {R&i.  Med*,  part  i^  p.  227.) 

The  use  of  the  lancet  must  depend  upon  the 
circumEtances  of  the  particular  case.  Where 
the  onset  is  violent*  and  partictilJirly  where  tho 
patient  is  plethofjc  or  of  4  vigoroos  hibit,  it 
£>hould  be  employed  instantly  and  (Tc^[y  ;  for, 
without  it,  from  the  tirgcncy  of  the  symptom a^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  large  organ 
or  other  will  soon  beeomo  locally  affected  with 
effusion  or  congestion,  which  i?  always  to  bs  I 
avoided  aa  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  that  ea%  I 
occur.  And,  if  we  have  t*a»on  to  bfiheve  tha|i 
4ach  local  affection  exists  at  the  lime  of  the 
attack)  and,  more  especially,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  it,  copioua  depEeiion  wiU  be  slill  more  neeea- 
sary ;  for,  in  this  case,  we  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  the  fever,  nut  to  guard  againat 
phlogoiis  or  in^flammatiou  in  the  imorctedt^gan* 

But,  except  in  suehe^tses,  there  h  no  calTfor 
the  kncet,  and  we  may  concede  to  Slolt  that  ita 
use  is  inimioua.  [Accirding  to  the  observa- 
lions  of  Ih.  Bright,  a  tongue  with  red  edgB% 
mi>Te  particularly  when  dry,  almost  umveria||| 
mdicates  in  fever  great  irritation  of  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  intestines  ;  and,  when  com* 
biaed  with  loosed  yellow,  g*it'y  dcjeciiona,  genr 
erally  denotes  u Iteration,  or  a  slate  approaching 
to  it.  In  this  atate,  leeches  and  bhsierA  may 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  aaid  the  medicine 
in  which  Br.  Bright  seema  to  put  most  faith 
eonaists  of  small  do^s  of  ipecac  oanhi,  tba 
hydrargynim  cum  cretJi»  and  pulv.  cieta  comn., 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  of  um 
first,  three  of  the  second,  and  ten  of  the  tasl 
article.  The  oleum  ricmi,  Wl^^  *  few  dfop*^^f 
tmct.  opii,  he  prefers  as  the  safest  aperient. 
Two  grains  of  hydrar^,  c,  creti,  !md  ten  of  eon- 
feet,  opii,  made  into  piUs,  and  to  be  taken  thrtCA 
a  day,  are  aIhq  some  times  presenbeo,  with 
mucilaginous  valine  medicines,  and  ten  or  (ifWen 
dfap«  of  vinuni  ipecac,  to  each  dose, — (BrifA/'t 
ReporU  of  M^dicsl  Ca^ejt,  p.  178,  iStc,,  4ia.j 
Loud.,  1827.)]  Copioua  dimenls*  and  rmajj 
doaes  of  antimonial  powder  in  efferveaciog 
neutral  draughts,  will  ordinarily  take  off  tb« 
burning  heat  of  the  skin  by  eieiting  a  breathing 
moisture  i  and,  if  this  can  be  maintained  througS 
the  day,  the  ensuing  exacerbation  will  probaHy 
be  mitigated  in  its  violence.  If  not,  eight  Of 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  dt^talis  abould  bt 
added  to  the  antimonial  draught,  and  alt  ten- 
dency to  sickness  be  restrained  by  a  few  droi'n 
of  kudanum  :  keeping  the  bowels  in  the  mcao 
time  open  with  some  gentle  laxative,  as  rhubarb 
and  the  sulphate  or  superaulphate  of  potash  ill 
comhinaiion.  Blisters  are  never  of  service,  ex* 
cept  when  topically  rdled  fot,  or  aa  ttimulanta 
in  the  last  tLcige  of  debility.  If  the  diaphorstio 
pirn  fail  of  effect,  and  the  heat  bo  pungent  ■nd 
aitginenttvet  acids,  vegetable,  mincml,  or  bot}^  < 
will  ordinarily  conctltute  the  best  aedatlTet  1 
refrigerants ;  and,  where  the  debd,tt^  \a« 
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rtie  vtimalitnt  [ilafi  ehould  be  htti  fttmn^  itH 
which  t«  Uitl  aown  in  ihe  preeedin^  case* 

One  of  the  flevprfrst  nj^d  most  faial  farmi  lan- 
diir  which  the  m«hg^%nt  remittent  fthow«  itself 
it  thftt  of  the  rsLi^ow  fbth,  eoiutieiQtiiif  the 
CKQOirD  VAAti^TY  of  the  present  ipecies;  no 
denciaiinftti<!d  from  the  kmon  or  orange  hue 
which  is  thrown  over  the  entire  lurfaee  of  the 
body,  almost  from  the  Ant  attack  of  the  diseAse, 
and  whtch  gi^es  it  a  distmctivB  fflatnre.  Tho 
heal  19  here  alio  intcnBCt  the  thirat  extreme, 
and  the  vomUing  striking:! j  ohstinate,  bul  not, 
u  in  the  prec^iag  Bpeciei,  coneiating  of  « 
eolmtrlew  msleriali  or  the  food  thai  haa  be«n 
iwBlloivedt  but  of  a  jetJowiah  matter  at  th« 
beginning  and  through  the  height  of  th«  fevier, 
»m  of  a  chcKolttte-cobured  eolluvies  towardi 
Its  doi«. 

^Iw  eommoh  remote  eauat?.  of  this  ferer  in 
Ofli|iieatlonah]y  maiftb  miasm;  and  hence  it 
holds  B  stationnry  ahodo  in  the  awampT  toila 
»nd  morasaea  of  th^  imertropiea]  region«K  crjt- 
|I0«^  to  a  high  solar  boat,  and  pcrpettiajly 
exhaling  a  decern poftition  of  animal  And  v^gel^- 
hie  m»t«rial«  i  Jind  it  found  occBsionally  in  all 
elimaief  Ihftt  make  an  approach  to  tho  eamf; 
GhtTBettrt  I  where,  in  tho  correct  picture  of  the 

**Tht  riireri  die  into  oflfeuiiTc  pooK 

And,  charred  with  putrid  terdure,  breathe  a  grftai 

And  moftal  Quinnce  mm  all  the  tir.** 

It  is  nevertheless  a  striking  fact,  that,  ahhotjgh 
•uch  **  mortal  rruisincea"  nave  been  exhfdcd 
into  the  atmosphere  in  all  agi;a  within  tke  range 
of  the  tropici,  the  fetter  we  arc  now  entering 
Upon  ia  only  of  modern  date  in  ita  malignant 
form.  Whether  this  he  owing  to  any  degree  of 
goncral  change  that  hn»  taSon  place  m  the 
biimati  constitution,  or  to  a  larger  accumulation 
of  that  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  compofit 
wfalcb  forms  the  hotbed  of  the  preacut  dei^truc^ 
tjTo  miasm,  or  to  any  other  cau«e»  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  It  certainly  seeing,  as  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane  has  observed,  to  have  some  hearing 
Opon  the  slave-trade,  with  which  it  is  precisely 
eoetaneoas.  Smallpox,  syphilis,  and  rickets, 
were  equally  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  yt'l  the 
eauscs  of  their  origin,  aa,  indeed,  thote  of  all 
other  epidemic  or  constiiuitional  diseases,  are 
involved  in  inscrutable  darkni?iia  [  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet, 

—^'  Koctf  i!n:unt  lencbris  caliginis  atne/* 
Tkn  jellow  ff-ver  hrst  showed  itself,  so  far  ai 
wa  bave  any  record  of  its  origin »  at  Barhadoea^ 
ID  1047,  whence  it  aprt^ad  to  varioua  other  West 

•  The  treatment  of  the  autumnal  remittent,  aa 
alaled  above,  is  perhaps  judiciDus  enoo^hfoT  iraont 
caiet,  fauf  it  ia  not  so  enicient  an  that  generally 
prsued  by  American  practitioncra.  Bloodletting, 
wechcM^  emetics,  cathartics,  a»id  caiomel*  are 
among  their  prominent  remediea ;  the  febrifuge 
compound  of  calotnel  and  Jamca'a  powder,  is  much 
Haad.  Blistera  are  often  applied  during  the  con- 
ttnusnco  of  the  active  character  of  the  disorder, 
and  aftfir  depletion.  When  tho  complaint^  haw 
ivar,  Eivumes  a  more  malignant  arid  typhoid  char- 
ifitftr,  thne  activa  i«m«die«         ^  '  *     ' 


hea  must  he  naed  with 


Indian  Islands^  and  «l  length  msil^  lu  «ffi*«r> 
ance  at  Boston,  in  North  Americ.i,        •      "    -^ 
which  place  it  wa*  carried   from  X 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Wheeler. 
Its  earhest  fcmtsteps  were  traced 
1723  (.S'lr  (Gilbert  Bkm,  SeUet  J' 
^E.,    p.    SSi,  Lond,,  dvo  ,    1833)  :    aikrr  thu 
period,  it  seems  to  have  dechned  «%  wfll  w  iw 
Tiotenee  as  in  its  visits,  to   the  *■-">-. 
mitieularly   in  respect  to  North   . 
Europe.     But,  m  IT93,  a  new  er- 
lence  eommonced;  the  dia«aao  •I- 
then  and  dowi^  to  tlie  prc^eiit 
quency  and  fatiilityit  bad  tt^s 
especially  in  the  Weal  Indies  ai  V 

Tin  I  aggravated  form,  however,  did  uvi 
itself  ih'EuTope  till  ilio  year  iBOQi  m^ 
an  interval  of  sjjE-and-thiny  jeaf*,  il 
at  CadiK  in  all  its  horrors.  Siibce  iMa  j«ba4 
it  has  viaited  Cadis  sevoral  tnne^  mm  \m 
hence  spread  to  neighbouring  aeapoit  tOiras  m 
the  south  of  Spaift,  at  short  intervals.  At«SM% 
odaer  placea  in  this  line  of  coast,  it  Itma  rvfKaUd^ 
vtaited  Gibraltar,  first  in  1§04,  whtti  mora  tbta 
one  third  of  the  garriton  and  pofnalatiim  latia 
carried  oft;  and  oecadanaUy  ainc#,  b«l  HUli 
little  compuralive  losa,  on  aeemuit  of  Iboaf  pf> 
cautionary  means  which  1^  been  ffnlinrly  Wff^ 
lee  ted  on  the  first  vicitation. 

To  what  eitent  the  miasm  of  yellow  fev«r,  •• 
it  arises  from  ita  awampy  and  putmcent 
may  spread,  before  it  hecomes  djsaolr^ 
decompofied  in  the  surround iug  a 
is  not   eaty  to   detarnune^     ''  It  la 
however,  that,  where  a  tiadewind  or 
aeta  over  a  large  tr«ct  fraught   with  U 
miaamata,  these  invisible  agents  may  lie  cl 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  where  cahsi 
gentle  sea  and  landbreejea   preTatt.      Thia 
exemplified  in  the  fever   of  Cortmbalcire, 
ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  roiiMl  by  a%^ 
anchoring  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs 
generals  in  pitching  tents  or  stationing 
llnjiuenc€   of    Trojncat    Ciimatts,    itjc, 
Johnson,  M.  D,,  3d  ed.,  p.  148.) 

It  is  alao  aatisfaciorily  proved »  tliat  tlie 
jHcation  of  miasm  producing  yellow  fev«c 
not  spread  so  far,,  or  rise  so  higli,  an^J,  e< 
quenth,  is  not  so  volatile,  as  that  produeitkg  the 
ordinary  bilious  remittent  of  hot  climatfis «  a 
feature  by  which  it  makes  a  nearer  approadh  Id 
the  miasm  of  human  elflnvium,  and  shows  tb*l 
idfinity  to  it,  even  from  the  first,  which  we  bavt 
endeavoured  to  €?stabli*h  in  th*  iotrodorttfiy 
remarks  to  the  present  order.  Dr.  Ferguvon 
has  gjtven  us  a  airikmi^  ilUitttRtion  of  ibe  Mlh 
of  this  remark,  as  also  of  the  relative  b«i<^ 
metrical  elevations  of  the  tes|>eGtiv«  n^giqiift  of 
y fallow  fever,  ordinary  biliona  remitlMt,  and  a 
pnre  and  hf^althy  atmosphere,  in  the'  (Ulowin£ 
pasMaj][e,  in  which  he  is  taking  a  medioal  JMtf^ 
I  scope  of  the  Island  of  Antigua^  "  The  autoam 
of  IB16  became  very  sickly,  and  vai^tow  ravai 
broke  out  in  all  itt  low  marshy  quartefs,  ^ 
the  ii|Li>K«  aiMiT-f^NTperraded  the  t^iland 
erally.  It  was  the  ofBce  of  the  whiti! 
lotikitheguarda  and  dutiot  of  tba  doci 
the  maTah«»  baldw  :  and 
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ins  thetr  atmo«pliifr«,  thiit  it  oft^n  oceiureU  m 
1  weii^sauontd  ihldur,  mouiiting  ike  nigKc-gu&rd 
perfect  healthy  to  be  aeiaed  with  furioua  de* 
luin  while  ttaiicting  ^sentiy,  mid^  when  cirncd 
hu  b«rT«ek4  on  Monk'«  Hi  LI,  to  expire,  m  all 
e  horrora  of  Uie  bbck  irismit^  wiihin  leic  than 
thirty  haufs  from  the  6  rat  »tl«ek  :  liut,  during 
•11  thia,  mJt  m  aiD^le  c»se  of  yeUuw  t^tnt^  iior 
ver  of  «fif  tbkd,  occuit^d  to  the  inhab junta 
.^  f  Monk^s  HttI  (a  TOck  rising  perpendiculitrly 
"■fcoTfr  the  marihei  to  the  bei^l  of  six  hundred 
feet).  Thn  result  on  the  ridge  (a  hill  about  a 
bandred  feet  lower)  wiu  not  quite  the  same, 
but  it  WM  equ«Uj  eanoua  and  initructive.  The 
utillet7  iolaieri,  seTenteen  in  number,  never 
toolt  anjr  of  the  nig ht-gu&rdRt  but  they  occupied 
A  barmck  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
s^rshes,  not  perpendtcuUrty  above  them,  like 
onk'a  Hill,  but  a  little  retired.  Not  A  Cftse 
if  y«llow  fever  or  black  vomit  occurred  among 
iheni ,  but  every  man,  without  ft  single  eicep-' 
lion,  »u0eriNl  an  attack  of  the  ordinary  remit- 
tent, of  which  one  of  them  died  :  and,  at  the 
bAffAck  on  the  top  of  ihe  ridge,  at  the  height 
of  fite  hundred  feet,  and  atill  further  retired 
from  the  marshes,  Uiere  Aeaicely  occurred  any 
ret  worthy  of  notiet?."* 
There  ia  another  feature  in  which  the  miftAm 
the  yellow  fever  show*  it  a  affinity  to  the 
ibrile  contagion  of  the  human  frame,  ^nA 
Ttnces  its  lesa  di^usibility  ;  and  that  is,  in 
adily  atiaching  itaelf  to  whatetrer  bodiea  it 
leptfl  with,  though  to  some  more  than  others 
[yen  the  leaves  and  branehei  of  trees  form 
powerful  poinia  of  attraction,  and,  where  they 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  awamp,  retain 
the  contagious  miitter  that  rests  upon  them  so 
efiectnally,  as,  m  many  cajiee,  to  keep  the  «ur- 
Tounding  atmo«phere  free  frompollultoOt  ^^d  be* 
come  a  safeguard  against  febrile  attj^k.  **■  Thf? 
of  New  Amiterdam,  in  Berbicpj"  tayn 
same  writer,  "ia  situated  within  a  ahori 
;^hot  to  the  leeward  of  a  most  offensive 
tn  Ihe  direct  track  of  a  strong  trade- 
that  blowa  night  and  day,  and  poUutes 
even  the  sleeping  ap^rtmentaof  the  inhabitants 
wtlh  tJie  iteneh  of  "the  marshes  -  yet  it  brings 
fevers s  though  every  one  is  well  aware  that 
would  he  almost  certain  death  for  a  Euro- 
10  tleep,  or  even  to  remain  after  nightfall, 
rr  ihe  shade  of  the  Iqfty  trees  that  cover 
at  so  short  a  distance.  All,  too,  are 
are,  that  to  cut  down  the  trees  wo^ld 
St  dangerous  operation  in  itself,  and 
iM  ci^rtftitily  be  productive  of  pestilence  to 
town,'* 

*  ahnost  every  territory  m  which  the  fever 
bv   produced    ha*  committed  its  ravages 
ven  it  a  new  na^me,  it  is  aa  gorgeously 
with   titles  as  the   mightiest  monarch 
east-     From  the   dep^ations   it  has 
imitted  m  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Amer- 
coa«t,  Jt  has  been  called  Ihe  St.  Domingo, 
arhadoei,  Jamaica,  and  American  fever ;  and^ 
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dtcoChifurg.  U^r.,  Ik-c,  1821;  and  compare 

'  oLni  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  3*. 


from  ila  fatal  viaitAtioni  on  Use  Guinea  conll 
and  its  adjoining  islands,  the  Bulam  fever.     In 
British  India,  it  ta  distinguiidied  by  the  name  of 
the  jungle  fever^  the  Hoogly  feveTi  or  endemi*.. 
of  Bengal ;    and,  stdl  &rmer  to  the   east,  b]fl 
that  of  mal  de   Siam.     Nearer  home,  m  thai 
lowknds  of  Hungary,  and   abrxg  the   south  of 
Spam,  it  is  called  the  Hungarian  or  the  Aiida^ 
lusian    pestilence.     From    its  rapid  attack  on 
thipa^  crews  that  are   fresh  to  its  mAuence,  the 
French  denominate  it  /^sre  mal^ioiti^  as  the , 
Spanish  and   Porruguese  call  il  ^thrr.  amariU^^l 
and  stiU  more  frequently  Eomtfo  pneio,  or  black  ] 
vonnt,  from   the  staty  or  purplish  and  grctmilari 
saburra  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  in  the  laat  j 
iUge  of  Ihe  disease ;   whde,  as  its  ordinary  | 
source  is  marsh  lands,  it  haa  frequently  beeQ' 
named  paludal  ftpef.     Its  mote  common  nDine, 
however,  in  the  present  day,  and  for  the  reason 
already  aesignea,  ii  yellow  fever;  and,  whenj 
the  attack  upon  new-comers  is  slight,  tcAiomng  I 
It   is  the  /cm<  ^atfncco-iKrvotii  of   Profeasetrl 
Prank  (Op.  cit.,  voL  i.,  ^  103),  who  justly  re- 1 
gards  it  ail  an   iisleiise  variety  of  the  onliriary  ' 
autumnal  malignant  of  temperate  elimat«a,  aa 
already  described  under  this  name. 

From  its  showing  itself  in  90  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  under  circumalances  so  widet|  t 
diderbnt,  it  it   not  to  be  wonderf^d  at,  that  ilj 
should  often  be  accompanied  with  a  coimidet-  I 
able  diversity  of  symptoms ;  and,  tonseqyenllyp 
that  the  paludal  fever  of  one  qnarter  shoLdd  be 
re^rded  by  many  wrfteri  of  consklerahle  au- 
thority as  essentially  different  from  that  of  iuh  I 
other.     But  an  attentiTe  perusal  of  the  ongjnf 
and  laws  of  febrile  miasm,  as  I  have  endea?^ 
oured  to  explain  them,  when  treating  of   the 
remotis  cause  of  fever,   wvll,  [  trust,  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  such  local  distinctions  1 1 
and,  if  not  to  prove,  at  least  to  render  it  lughlj^ 
probable,  that  they  depend  "partly   upon^ihttj 
atate  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  attack,   but  4 
chiedy  upon  some  modification  in  the  powers  or 
qualities  of  the  febrile  miasm  itself,  by  the  va- 
rying propoTtiona  of  the  co-operative  agents  of 
moisture,  heat,   stagnant  air,  and  other  auiil^  i 
ianes  which  have  not  yet  been  detected,  in  their  * 
relation  to  each  other  in  different  places  and 
seasons.'' 

How  far  the  yellow  fever  is  capable  of  mig*- 
nahorn  from  any  other  causr  th.%n  f^'brili?  miasm 
from  marshy  lauda,  or  places   subject  to  like 
decompoBitious  and  plays  of  chymical  aflinityy  J 
we  cannot  at  present  determine.     Such  ptacea  j 
however,  are  numerous,  a»  damp  unventilaiisd  j 
stations,  stagnant  water,  thick  imporvioos  junp^l 
gles,  and  woods  that  arrest  the   miasm  as  ill 
ascends ;  even  high  and  arid  hdls  after  hvaf  j 
and   rain;  but,   above  all,  a  foul  vtatA  of  tlitl 
hold  on  board  ship*,  whatever  be  the  causi*  of] 
such   impurity      **  Ships,"'   observes   Dr.  (>hia 
holm,    "containing   wme   in  tlieir   holdi  tn   li 
sLite  of  decorapoiition,  are  generally  eitreme|y| 
sickly,  and  the  character  of  the  prevdur^  die 
ease  is  chat  of  ykllow   anKiTTiTiT  ravxt,  | 
Several  instances  of  this  took  place  ni  Fort  < 
Royal   Bay   m  ihe  yea»   1797  and  1798  ;  aficL 
the  situat  ion  of  thjft  sH^  ien,  fee  (i?^^  '^«^  *.  \vt. 
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hmn  the  in^aeace  of  tnsrsh  effluvia,  precbded 
ft  duppic'ton  of  the  {»ver  from  that  cayse.^  The 
thip  Nanej^  Ctptaiii  N«edi,  hum  F^y  al,  with  a 
eargio  of  wine  for  the  &Tmy\  arrived  at  Fort 
Koyd,  M^tmique,  in  the  month  of  October^ 
\7WB  :  she  met  with  li  gale  of  wmd  at  £oa  on 
the  I7th  Septembef,  and  several  of  the  cask!, 
from  the  motion  of  the  ^hip,  became  leaky. 
The  captain  wa^  taken  sick  at  sea,  atvd  died 
with  evEiy  symptom  of  lh&  highest  grade  of 
ypllow  remittent  fever.  The  mate  auti  several 
of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  the  same  com- 
plain t  :  they  recovered;  but  a  mate,  Hhipped  at 
Fort  Royal*  fell  iU  on  board  and  died.  The 
ihip  lay  out  in  the  open  bay  ;  no  vesael  near 
her  wa*  sickly  ;  and  she  her«elf  became  very 
healthy  after  the  cargo  waa  landed,"* 

Heat  alone,  however  high  the  temperature, 
h  not  a  eanae  of  the  fever  before  tis:  there 
must  be  moisture ;  utd,  aa  the  result  of  both, 
a  rapid  decomposition  and  exhalation  of  orgnnic 
remamfl.  Provided  the  air  ia  dry,  even  trop- 
ical climateB  are  often  found  lalubrioua.  **  The 
burning  province  of  Ciimana,^*  ob»erve»  M. 
Humboldt,  *'  the  coaat  of  Cora,  and  the  plains 
of  Caraceas  prove,  that  earcoisive  heat  alone  is 
not  qnfavourable  lo  human  life.'* 

tt  his  just  been  observed,  howevert  that 
even  high  and  arid  situations,  after  heat  and 
rain,  may  aho  ftimish^  by  tlie  chyraical  decom- 

ffosition  of  their  soilf  the  apeciSe  miasm  of  yel- 
ow  fever  :  and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  if^ 
by  the  violence  and  redundance  of  the  rain,  the 
^watnpy  low  grounds  be  at  the  aame  time  over- 
(lowt'd,  the  latter  will  become  an  arena  of  health, 
'while  ihe  heights  are  the  seat  of  diseaae.  Sueh 
the  hilly  ravines  of  Portugal  were  occaffionaHy 
found  by  the  BrUish  army,  duringtU  occupation 
of  that  country  in  the  summer  of  18€9,  when 
a  most  destructive  remittent  suddenly  made  its 
appearance^  while  the  overflowed  swiimps  at 
its  fest  wore  more  than  usually  free  from  dia- 
eaoe :  '*  and  such  is  freqnentty  the  caae/*  as 
Me.  Irvine  hm  justly  observed,  '*  on  the  lofty 
ridge«  of  Sicily,  when  their  6umari  or  water- 
coitrseaf  which  are  orditiarity  dry  and  uacd  for 
roads  in  the  summer  motithfi,  are  filled  and  in- 
undated with  eudden  torrents  of  rain,  For  here 
the  malaria  changes  its  atation,  and  quits  the 
overHowinif  lowlanda  kir  the  heights  of  the 
primitive  hills,  "t 

BmK  whatever  be  the  original  source  of  the 
fever  before  us,  when  once  it  has  established 
itself  and  ragea  with  severity,  it  is  now  very 
i;enerally  admitted^  that  the  i!:^uvium  frotn  the 

*  Essay  on  the  Matigriflnl  Pestilentjal  Fever* 
\oh  i,  p,  279. —See  also  Dr,  Dickson's  Topograph- 
ical Remarkst  &g.,  sect.  iii. 

t  These  facta  coo£rm  the  obaerrationa  intro- 
duced in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  ineiplana- 
I  i cm  of  the  occasional  prevalence  of  agues  m  ele^ 
v.ited  parts  of  the  country,  or  even  oo  hills,  wtaile 
luwer  situations  conlmue  healthy.  They  also 
tend  to  refute  the  opinion  of  the  identity  or  ajBoHy 
of  nurah  miasm  and  of  contagion  fmm  human 
efBiivja  to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  one  argument 
'  ^uently  adopted  in  favour  of  the  latter  nypoth- 
Attft  i*  founded  upon  seeming  anomahes  in  the  dr- 
emnstancaa  under  which  agues  commence.^Eni. 


body  of  the  aSbcted  "  m  hnriifA  with  m^sm 
of  th«  aarae  kind,  complett  i 
paaaes  o%*^ — and  that  the  li 
time  capable  of  cotumomcayux  iist:i    uy  ^vmi 
^ion      And,  from  the  sUtement  already  giveiL 
It  appears  far  more  probabK  th»'  *hi'  ffirr  tt 
Gadix  in  IBQQ,  that  at  Malaga  iri  '  a 

at  both  in  1820,  had  their  mrgifi 
or,  in  other  words,  in   febrile   miasm^  ^ 
by  a  decomposition  of  the  effluvium  f 
human  body,  tJ^ian  (rom  the  same  mi  t-E:i 
from  a  decomposition  of  marsh   l^i..  v 

on  this  account^  J  have   rather  pfdtrr. 
trivial  mime  of  ydiaw  to  that  of  palmL 
which  is  too  limited  to  express  ila  ^^ 
every  instance.     The  yeHow  fer^r  at  > 
ascnbed  by  Don  X  A.  Ferrari   entirely 
cause,  as  produced  by  im[7ortatioii ;  but 
msry  aotirce  he  attrib\ttea  to  the  deconc. 
of  awampf  lands,  or  other  soi^rees  of  p;,..,.* 
tion^  which  he  seems  to  suppo&e  may  eajst  vfm 
m   some  parts   of    Spain. — {E*hn.    Mid.  mU 
Surg.  Jmm,,  July,  1823,  p.  369-) 

In  all  instAncea  rl  has  a  near  approach  t»  t^ 
autumnal  remittent  we  have  just  descsibed 
Dr.  Rush  contemplates  them  ms  tner^ly  difiervai 
degrees  of  the  same  disorder ;  but  Df.  BajKTOft 
iff  as  il  appears  to  me,  more  correct  m  eocmd- 
ering  them,  after  Professor  Fra.nk,  aa  ■*  varntUss 
of  one  disease"  {Es$a^  m  ikt  lht€^M  mM 
YcUmc  FcrjT,  &:c=,  BdtimDre,  181 1),  in  tipiion 
with  the  present  armngement. 

Tt  should  be  obaerved,  however,^  thai,  lor  lbs 
yellow  fever  to  become  contagions,  it  «ecflM 
necessary  that  the  thermometer  atvould  be  ahvM 
80°  of  Fahrenheit :    since,  like  the  pfa<^><-  r. 
demands^  for  the  activity  of  its  mwcir 
puBcles,  a  certain  range  of  tempersfinv. 
which  it  ceases  to  operate:,  and  Its  t|>eci^  fu- 
tides,  perhaps,  generally  become  deeon^pOML 
It  has   never  been   known  in  North  Amvfkjk 
nor  in  the  aooth  of  Europe,  but  at  tlie  sev>4M 
of  the  year  in  which  tropical  heata,  ti '?  ^v 
thoae  of  80^  or  upwards,   prevail ;  ano 
never  failed  to  disappear  in  winter,  evrn 
mild  winter  of  Spam  :    though  typHua  uaa* 
the  same  time  hold  iu  full  career  of  malignti; 

*  Blane,  Select  Dissertstiona,  &c.,  p.  311. 
not  this  a  strong  fact  against  the  coirttn^^kHt^ 
lure  of  yellow  fever?    The  proof  ^j 
sion  of  the  disorder  by  the  contSj^i 
eAfuvia  mufit  be  exceetiingly  diflicn 
the  parties  who  are  imagined  to  com 
from  those  first  afl'ected,  are  expose- ! 
ence  of  the  fame  hicul  circumstances.     J  i.r  tn>- 
tiorj  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  heinf 
capable  of  transmission  from  Orie  fuT^.uTt  Ui  in 
other  by  contaciont  is,  in  all  proinhr 
neoua  as  the  belief,  prevalent   in 
and  olher  parts  of  the  soylh  of  £ur  > 
anmption  is  a  conlOf  ious  disorder, 
at  Malta,  in  1801, 1  wished  Jo  pmc 
for  an  officer  labouring  m  " 
to  the  tielief  universally  • 
of  the  disease  being  com  ^ 
difficulty  that  any  family  coy  Id  be  prm\' 
alford  him  accommodation*    With  regwd 
malign  r-*  -  ■■^t^nt  feveri  so  often  pt«»n 
the  coi  ,  It  IS  a  fact,  that,  idthon 

commit-  '      iL  by  the  French  governxj^ 
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From  the  differetn  impreatttoEis  produeed  on 
hbrliii  aii»S(D  under  theiiB  diTemtmE  of  ori^n 
tnd  sdjufictAf  we  find,  tiidepeadeutly  of  other 
iiscrepances,  lliat  the  fetet  it  excitea  wmie- 
Umei  aisumef  n  caamAtic  or  inftuncEMtorjr  east, 
Kmie timet  a  typhot]i»  And  fometiines  &  vyni> 
ehous,  or,  m  oUier  words^  begins  with  the  first 
and  funi  rapidly  into  the  second  or  third.  And 
it  is  in  effect  into  theie  three  subftections  that 
th*  Andalusian  jrellow  feTcr  has  been  JateJy  re- 
itoTcd  by  Dr.  Jackeon,  in  his  eicettent  work  on 
the  subject.  Generaiiy  speaking,  the  vanely 
before  at  eTincea  the  but  of  these  chariiclcra, 
fti  doei  itlio  the  variety  we  hare  just  treated  of: 
-'-'I twdlftrietiei  that  jet  retnsin,  will  aflbrdei- 
plei  of  a  typhous  and  mfiammBtoij  bearing,* 
Its  ordinsry  progreti,  amoti|^  IhoM  who  art 
mh  to  the  tunted  atmosptiem,  is  thus  aecurato* 
'  described  by  Dr,  Mosoly,  who,  from  its  re- 
^iemblance  to  the  causus  of  Hippocrates,  de- 
nominstes  it  €ndemiai  rausus ;  a  term  which  has 
jiinc^  been  adopted  by  Df,  M 'Arthur  {Account 
^  '  ike.  C«i*#tu  or  YtUmi}  Ftver  of  Iks  We^l 
'  M,  &c.),  and  aereral  nthera.  '*  When  a 
^-corner  is  seized  with  a  suddeu  lo^s  of 
en^h,  and  a  desire  of  changing,  for  rest,  into 
very  poiltion,  without  finding  it  in  any,  those 
«yaiptom!s  which  constitute  the  endtmuil  caiittif 
may  be  eipected.  The  following  dav,  but 
•ofnetimes  witkin  twelve  hours  from  Uie  fiwt  in- 
fUiposJtion,  the  violence  of  the  diaet^e  will  com- 
mence thus : — There  will  be  a  fatninuas,  and 
ffenerally  s  giddiness  of  the  head,  with  a  small 
degree  of  cniUmess  and  horror,  bui  never  a 
ligmKr^  Then  unmediately  will  succeed  a  high 
degree  of  feirer,  with  great  heat,  and  strong 
beating  in  all  the  arteriei  of  the  body,  partico- 
laHy  observable  in  the  carotid  ana  temporal 
■rttties;  fluahingsin  the  face  ;  gasping  for  cool 
sir ;  white  tongue,  but  tinged  with  yellow,  afler 
die  retchings  haT*  commenced ;  ejccessive  ihirat, 

investigate  the  character  of  the  fatal  diiorder 
which,  in  tS3l,  raged  in  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
reponed  that  it  was  propfated  by  infection,  the 
doctrine  neter  gained  much  belief  in  France,  be- 
cauK  it  wai  cocjiid^red  to  be  suificiently  refuted 
other  views  taken  of  the  nune  epidemic  by 
'Thervin.  whose  able  reEearehea  fully  estab- 
l  the  fact,  that  the  pT^ipagation  of  the  fever 
*iiel!y»  if  nut  entirely,  owing  to  the  mdaria 
piaee  in  which  it  prevmled,  and  not  to  ema- 

llrotn  I  hose  affected  bjf  U.— En, 

'-*  Here  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  contagi* 
I  nature  of  t>Tahoid  fevenui  a  disputed  point  If 
I  allow  the  emu  via  from  too  many  human  beings 
Crowded  together  im  a  bad^y  ventilated  buildrng  to 
be,  as  It  were,  concentrated,  yon  will  see  fever 
aHse  ^  but  for  tyi>hui  to  bo  connnumeated  to  an- 
other person  frum  a  patient  lying  in  an  airy  apart- 
it,  IS  a  circumstance,  at  all  events,  bo  rare,  as 
e  a  matter  of  doubt.  Whetber  the  patients, 
#ded  together,  have  one  lever  or  another,  or  at 
t  no  fever  at  all,  febrile  dtsanlere,  with  change 
I  if  they  haveptenously  e listed,  will  gener- 
f  Qome  on.  The  inflaimnations  and  alterationa 
I  mucous  intestma)  tissue*,  and  other  parta, 
;  in  the  couise  of  intermitteat  and  remittent 
,  together  with  the  influence  of  medical 
atmenl,  wilt  also  fitsquently  account  for  change 
e.— Ed. 


redness,  heaTtneat,  snd  bmuing  in  the  eyti , 
heaTineaa  and  d«irting  pains  m  the  head  a^ 
small  of  the  back,  and  often  down  the  thighs ; 
pulse  gnick,  generally  full  and  strong,  m  some 
cases,  quick,  low,  and  vacillainig ;  sEin  bot  itid 
dry  ;  sometimes  with  a  partial  and  momentary 
moisture  i  sickneA  of  the  stomach  from  the  first, 
which  increases  with  the  diBoase  ;  and,  imme- 
diately aAer  any  thing  is  taken  to  quench  the 
thirst,  retchings  succeed,  in  which  biliom  matter 
is  brought  up  ;  anjciety,  with  atriclurej  aorenessi  j 
and  inienae  heat  about  the  praiconha;  grealj 
restlessness;  heary  reapirationi  sighing;  nn 
deep-coloured,  and  but  little  in  ouanbty.  TL,_ 
is  Che  first  stage  of  the  fever,  and  may  contin^«n 
twenty- four,  thirty-six,  fnrty-etghtr  or  sixty 
houra,  and  this  constitutes  its  inj^ammstory 
period.  ^ 

**  The  second  atago  begins  with  an  aoaiement 
of  many  of  tiie  preceding  symptoms,  atwl  tha 
rise  of  others ;   sometimes  with  a  deceivin^| 
tranquillity,  but  with  perturbation  if  ih©  patient 
should  fall  into  a  sleep :  then  a  yellow  tmge  ts 
observed   in  the  eyes,   neck,  and  breast ;  the 
heat  subsides,  and  aometunea  with  a  chiUinesa, 
but  not  with  that  sort  of  strong  rigour  which|  I 
when  U  happens,    terminates   the   diseaso 
sweat,  or  by  copious  bUious  evacuations  upwa 
or  downwards.     The  retchin|S  afo  vioient,  aad^ 
tnrn  porraceotis ;  the  pilse  flags,  but  is  some- 
times high  and  tometmaes  soft ;  the  skin  soA 
and  clammy ;  tiie  urine  in  small  quantity,  and 
of  a  dark  croeeous  colour  ,  the  tongue  in  soma 
cases  is  dry,  harsh,  and  diacoburedj  in  othen 
furred  and  moist  ;  there  is  confusion  in  the  headi  J 
and  somelimes  delirium,  with  the  eyes  glassy/! 
This  stage  of  the  diseajse  sometimes  coiittnueal 
only  for  a  few  hours,  som^etimes    for  twelve, ' 
twenty-fotir,  thirty'Six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  but 
never  longer. 

<*In  the  third  and  last  stoge  of  the  kxer^  ihm 
pulse  sinks,  and  becomes  unequd  and  intermit*  f 
tent,  sometimea  very  quick  ;  frequent  vomiting,  J 
with  great  straining  and  noise,  and  what  u  j 
brougnc  up  now  la  more  in  quantity,  and  has] 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  coflee,  or  is  of  ( 
a  slate  colour.  Nothing  can  be  retained  in  tba^ 
stomach  ;  dillicuH  breathing  ;  tongue  black  7  1 
cold  clammy  sweats;  eyes  hollow  and  sunk;  J 
ycUowiiess  round  the  mouth  and  temples,  and*  j 
soon  after,  over  the  whole  body/'      *  I 

In  the  earUer  remissions,  the  pulse  gflen 
sinks  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  ninety,  and 
the  general  improvement  is  so  considerable  as  ( 
to  impress  the  yeung  practitioner  with  the  belial  I 
of  a  salutary  cnsis.  He  is  soon,  however,  [ 
aroused  from  his  deception,  forthe  eiacerbatioftl 
soon  returns  with  renewed  Tiolence ;  and,  as  XhmA 

rptoms  grow  more  aggravated,  they  are,  in  I 
end,  accompanied  with  subsultus  tendinuiQi  i 
black  urine,  deadly  coldness  of  the  limbs,  delir*  J 
iutii,  faltering  speech,  hemorrhage,  or  00a ing  of 
blood  from  the  mouth  and  noitrils,  corners  of  tbo 
eyes  and  ears ;  black  bloody  vomiting  and  stools  j 
vibices,  hiccough,  mottertng,  coma,  death. 

After  tht^  first  prostration  of  strength  pfO> 
ducod  by  the  symptoms  of  invasion  or  accesstoia, 
the  prodrome i  of  M  Deveie^  tiift  4iwi%afc  ^ 
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on  violently  through  iu  stage  of  ^xcitcmont  lill 
the  «etifiaria[  power  m  ethmst^d,  Tb^ough  iUi 
entire  coiirve,  till  the  palie^nt  i«  smking,  the  jrv- 
lelLcct  is  not  paj-ticdarly  diaturbed^  and  ihe 
organ.^  chiefly  ain^eted  are  ihe  abdominal  i  those 
^vhich  prmcipll>  eutfer  in  the  mRlifHantautum* 
nil  remittent  of  our  own  couniryf  are  Bi»pecia,lly 
the  atomach  and  the  liver.  Hence,  ihe  Ui tense 
heat  and  anxiety  about  the  pracordia,  the  safFron 
die  of  the  urinet  the  yellow  leiJit  of  the  skin,  and 
the  vomitings*  first  of  abUioua,  and  afterward  of 
ft  chocolate  or  sangumeous  colluvieE.  In  Ihe  An- 
daluaian  trarietyr  however,  aecording  to  Dr,  K. 
/aekflon,*  the  brain  l»  aoinetimea  Ihe  l^rat  organ 
affected,  and  Ihe  abdotiiJEial  organs  consecu- 
tively. 

Tn  nome  ca3«s,  the  disease  opens  with  great 
vehemence,  and  jushcs  forward  Kt  once  to  its 
acme,  con?tili3tmg  the  second  itagc  of  Dr. 
Mosely.  The  patient  is  sometimes  cut  otf  in 
four-aiid- twenty  houri  :  and,  from  the  iriolenco 
so  suddenly  committed  on  the  liver*  its  proper 
hmciion  is  instantaneously  suspended, — and,  in- 
■toad  of  an  excess  ire  emulgence  of  high'tfiinted 
bdflt  a  chlorotic  secretion  take*  place,  which, 
forced  luto  the  iiajiguineou^  syatctii,  gives  a 
ghastly  hvidity  to  the  entire  surface.  Shortly 
after  whieh^  if  the  patient  live  bng  enotigh,  the 
gorged  bloodvessels  of  the  inflamed  and  gan- 
grenouis  liver  itself,  and  soinetimea  ^Iao  of  Ihe 
s^itecn  or  stomach  {Chtifwlm^  op.  cit.,  p.  30), 
gire  way,  and  repeated  tides  of  dark,  granulated 
gmtne,  tike  the  grounds  of  chocolate*  are  eject'^ 
id  by  the  mouth, 

Br.  Pym  haa  very  forcibly  described  this 
overwhelming  onael  of  the  diseaje  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms  ; — '*  There  is,  iii  the  Jirst  aiiackj 
a  pecuhar  shining  or  drunken  appearance  in  the 
«>yes ;  the  headache  is  excruciating,  and  confined 
to  the  orbits  and  the  forehead  ;  ban  no  re  mis* 
atons^  when  it  terminates  favourably^  is  rarely 
attended  with  yellowness  of  the  akin,  which,  if 
it  do  lake  place,  is  of  a  very  pale  lemofi  colour. 
It  runs  it*  course  from  one  to  five  days,  is  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  tn^ammatioii  of  the 
stomach*  which,  m  moat  cases  that  prove  fatal* 
term  in  Files  m  gangrene,  or  in  a  diseased  state 
of  the  internal  or  villous  coat  of  that  organ,  ac- 
COtnpanied  wilh  a  vomiting  of  matter  reaemblmg 
cofiee-grounds,  and  a  livid  or  putrid  appearance 
of  the  countenance  wh»ch  it  is  impcwaible  to 
describe  ;  but  those  wishing  to  form  an  idea  of 
it,  may  iee  its  fac-simile  in  the  countenance  of 
any  person  with  a  florid  complexion,  during  the 
banutig  of  spirit  of  wine  and  salt  in  a  dark 
room,  as  is  practised  in  the  game  of  snapdragon 
daring  the  Christmas  gambols*'* — {Oh».  upim 
thi  liulam  Fe^er,  &c.,  S*o.,  1315.) 

Jn  this  state,  the  disease  ii  unquestionably 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  alwaya*  contagt- 
OUB :  and,  as  Dr.  CuUcn  has  laid  down  conta- 
^on  as  a  distinctive  chamcter  of  fevers  origin  a- 
tmg  from  human  effluvium,  ui  contrast  with 
^hciM  originatii^  from  the  effluvium  of  marshes* 
Dr.  Pym  haa  endeavoured  lo  draw  a  line  of  dis' 

•  Hemarka  on  the  Epwl^'Jiic  Yellow  Fever*  &e,, 
dn  the  «outh  coaat  of  Spain*  Bvo  ,  Lond.,  IS21, 


tine  lion  between  yellow  Unf  m  ihia  statn  of 

intensity  and  in  its  ordinary  c:  -  -  -     -  '^.t«idin| 
that  the  foriiier  (to  which  ht  imm  e? 

Bukm  fever)  is  in  every  in&t ,1  rrafn 

human  effluviun;^,  and*  conieiinen 

t  wo  must  of  neceasity  be  distinc t  d  i  -  : 

to  make  the  distinction   sLiil   cleait-t, 

ventuf^  to  assert,  that  the  symptotn  o 

pallid  or  bloated  countenaneOt  toget[Li  r  • 

of  black  vomit,  or  the  discharge  fi   •    si        ^^ 

grounds  from  the  atomsck,  ia  peculiai  Li.  i 

tagiouB  fever,  and  is  rarely,  if  e-ver,  an  a: 

on  that  produced  by  marah  imasm,  tsti; 

moKt  impetuous  and  fatal  course. 

Tliis  difttmction,  however,  is  in  boili  inatu^ca 
St  variance  with  the  history  of  the  dis«&&if  t«  ii 
has  occurred  in  most  other  parla  of  xhr  wdrW; 
and,  more  especially*  with  respect  to  »h«  »jtbp- 
tom  of  black  vomit  j  which,  iti  its  last  ataft  or 
severer  incunionst  is  common  lo  it  iTOm«iut^ 
ever  source  derived.  Nothing  ia  mote  fl«)iMitt 
in  the  Andalusian  or  Spanish  van«iy,  wbcielb 
discharge  i»  sometimes  inky- black,  likif  the  doid 
disgorged  by  the' cuttlefish^  and  ii  is  thrown  fostb 
from  the  anus  a b  well  a b  the  stomach, — {jMhm, 
op.  cit.)  Black  vomit  occurred  more  ^tptcnli 
in  the  fatal  epidemic  of  Antigua  tsi  ttlft.  ^}iAi 
was  decidedly  an  ofTspring  of  msrah  eftT 
'^The  island  had  for  some  ycart,"  obter 
Mnsgrave  {Mcdic^Clantrf.  Trarut.,  ix 
at  whose  deacnption  we  have  already  ^ 
slightly,  *■  been  peculiarly  healthy ;  and  tht  ms- 
ease  fir&t  showed  itself  tn  a  svrampy  p«n  «^  it* 
and  amid  new-comera,  who  wero  aailon,  '^ 
from  a  healthy  *hip,  and  thcmseKcs  in  j 
healtli  on  first  landing.  It  soon  spread  wm 
and  at  iGugth  indiscriminately  among  "^ 
and  conditions,  and  situations  -  ante 
and  whites*  the  newly-arrived^  and 
settlers  in  town  and  country'' 

Nothing  was  better  calcuJat^'  (i.i.i^ 
to  show  that  almost  atl  the 
fever  that  occur   to  us  are  v  - 
from  a  common  source  of  mia^ut,  i  < 
fied  by  contin^enciea  ;  for*  in  Antj . 
occurred  in  different  individuals, 
sometimes  cmnmenred  as  an  iiitern. 
mitten t,  and  sometime*  m  a  coiUii.,,. 
it  s^ofne times  ceased  in  four  or  Hve  day 
was  its  usnal  course*  and  somelimet  ier 
in  an   intermittent.     The   bead   Wft$  in 
cases  chicQy  affected  ;   in  others  ihn  stou 
liver,  or  some  other  organ  ■   someliincs  the 
tient  died  without  hiccough  or  black  votmijhoi^ 
he  rarely  recovered  where  these  fymptomi  i^ 
peared ;    Dr.  Musgrave  recoil  eeta  but  one  in- 
stance.    Recovery  was  no  exemption  agmu 
a  second  attacL     In  newcomei^  the  tvm%  %i 
of  a  lemon  hue  ;  in  native  or  aaaimiktid  co«id 
tutions,  of  a  deep  orange.      The  atat*  oft' 
atmosphere  at  the  commencement  of  thf* 
ease  presented  nothing  peculiar. 

To  ibe  same  effect,  Dr.  Dickson*  in  hm  rsi 
able  official  tpprt : — ■**  At  BaTbad<i'"t  nrA  a 
tigua,  I  had  generally  seen  the  i' 
a^ent   and  eontinued  form,  and  dj 
understand  why  authors  lalked  of  a  Uji*uii» 
militHt  yellow  fever,  until  after  tbo  eaptitrif 
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ffm^ch  &nd  Dmnish  UUiuU.  But  tb«  mmm- 
of  fever,  thff  ak»4(?fi  wid  cbangea  which  it 
nc!«»  aeeordjri^  to  tbe  jnleit*ity  of  the  t%- 
ung  mitufsa,  the  »ti.le  pf  Liri?diipaftition,  or  thi^ 
i  of  reiideiictt,  coald  no^bere  be  mor« 
jiiigly  portrayed,  ihiii*  in  the  destructive 
jdemic  of  Mariegaimutd  in  the  autuiuti  of 
i|f8t  (fimx  the  mosit  ronceuLrmtcd  marsh  tniA^^ 
where  ihe  dUFereut  types  of  fever  were 
Tin  tfjlo  each  other,  of  the  warst  and 
rivaled  vpvcies.  I  have  ever  witnc?s9ed 
Hcr  iu  ihe  contvmud  form ;  others  wvth 

ffmtttenjts  or  tntermUitHi*  i  Ihe  e3iii- 

rtttiona  of  which  were  «o  ?iotmU  fka  lo  cuny 
'  a  fNtii^nt  ifi  two  or  lhr«€  pATOXyinu  ;  i^hi^e 
fttjuk  into  a  bw  protrmcttd  chancier  of 
|ver,  reseinhlti^  iypkus.'' --{Report^  ^k£.^  pp. 
3, 144 ) 

Iji  the  nudfttj  however,  of  io  lauch  disc  fe- 
nce, there  i»  ftill  much  that  b  concurrent*  afid 
ite  enough  to  estHbUsh  the  idf^ntity  of  the 
o  dit«Jii*P8,  if  an  abundance  of  other  evidenc^e 
I**  purpose  were  not  at  baud.  The 
Pym,  sfieci/icaUy  <;biracterijed  by 
.  ■^A,  li  represented  a*  being  p<>cuhiirly 
us  and  filial ;  in  that  oS  Dr.  Mu^grave, 
inptom  only  occurred  in  the  most  perdoos 
les,  According  to  the  hitter,  the  severest 
tiiofit  tVadly  attack*  were  ainoug;  tbe  new- 
i^M  among  the  natives,  or  ihoae 
JUA  were  assimiUted  to  the 
■li-.  *  iM  vtUow  hue  of  the  former  (and  I 
^  already  endeavoured  to  account  for  this) 
of  A  iffp  arangc  ;  thai  of  the  latter,  a  Umon 
mtr^  Dr.  Pym  describes  three  specie i  of 
er  a«  corruuou  to  warm  cUrmiteK«  hut  which 
'<?f  from  (^ach  other  iu  their  mode  of  ortgin 
cJingiio^tic  eharacier.  Iji  that  of  least  dan- 
(htf  colour  of  the  surface,  he  tells  tis,  is  of 
iffry  difp  yeJiote;'^  m  that  of  higher  danger, 
of  *'  a  dttp  ^ttl0w  r  wid  m  the  disease 
us,  which  is  by  far  the  mo«t  fiitaK  where 
is  any  yellow  at  all,  Lt  is  of  **  a  very  pali 
€nlour  f  which  is,  in  ejfect,  the  very  hue 
h1  to  the  severest  eaae«  of  the  Arittgwa 
by  Pr,  Muagrsve,  as  thw  *'  very  deep 
,"  Of  **oraiiffe/^  is  to  thi*  mdiJe^L  So 
,  e^amtued  by  their  cxterniil  hvery*  as  well 
^eir  internal  disorganisation,  there  can  be 
doubt  thai  the  two  diseasea  are  the  aaizie. 
.  Pym  uppeala  peculiarly^  as  a  distinctive 
aracter  of  the  Buiam  fever,  to  the  deadly 
chloroLic  paJeneM  exhibited  hy  the  coon- 
ttce  in  Its  Latest  stage,  or  most  fatal  incur- 
But  even  thu  only  shows  that,  irt  such 
the  disease  niakes  a  mortal  attack  upon 
iTj^tJf  irrscera,  and  especially  the  liver,  from 
first  I  and  demonstrates  the  prupositioTi  I 
!  ventured  to  lay  down^  that,  in  proportion  m 
torgan  IS  severely  affected,  im  its  inability  to 
proper  bile,  or  indeed  bile  of  any  kind ; 
b;sequentWt  that  if  the  irritation  only  reach 
in  point,  Its  secernents  wdl  be  atimulaied 
Ige  A  J»ir^er  <|tiantj;ty  and  of  a  deeper 
a  considf^nttlc  portion  of  whkh  will  be 
rh^'d  into  th*^  sringujforoua  system,  and  pfo- 
ce  thn  onsngfT  tinge,  which,  iu  the  descnplion 
both  these  wrfter«,  peculijxrly  ntarlis  the  di*- 
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ease  b«fortt  ua  in  iU  1e.sa  fatid  attscka  :  whiU^  if 

the  febnlc  incursion  be  - .         '  .j 

derange  the  function,  am' 

of  the  Uver,  no  bde  will  U   . 

if  accreted,  leas  in  quaiitiiy, 

les»  di^usive  in  colour  ;  and  h^i 

itig  a  cblorotic  or  hvid  tmj^e  to  tik»  Ucn,  v^huU, 

at  the  same  time,  exhibits  a  bloated  itthiess  fuieu 

effuiion  or  debility  of  va^ctilktr  nction. 

In  coittirroation  of  this  remsirk,  Xh.  l«cksan'» 
earlier  cases  of  practice  fmnish  numtrous  e»- 
atuples ; — "  eiaropies  indei?d,"  10  adopt  hta  u)Mik\ 
wprds,  "  of  that  form  oi  diiease  when  thrri" 
a  conaiderable  degree  of  vascidar  excitemn 
tn  (he  earlj  stage,  terminaiing  commonly 
detanging  uie  functions  of  an  organ  of  im[ 
tance — most  frequently  the  hver  or  ^immek 
Yellow nesa  and  black*forritting  are  c* 
and  it  is  more  esptciAlt^  to  this  hrm*  thai  tl 
name  of  yellow  ravtra  has  been  applied  : 
though  the  yellowness  and  black-vomitmg  be 
e<immon,  they  arc  not  corutatU  and  eafenttal 
Determinatioua  lomettmes  change  »uddeidy  | 
the  brain  becomes  overwhelmed,  and  stupor  anil 
couvubion  then  cut  short  the  onhnary  rapid! 
eour*e."-*-(/fiji^*  art^  Cure  0/  i^erer,  chap,  iv,  p. 
133.) 

Yet,  aft«r  aU,  it  is  not  deified  by  Dr.  Fynit 
nor,  «o  far  as  I  know,  by  any  of  ihe  writers 
the^  Amencan  or  Andalusian  fever,  that  l! 
yellow  fever  fiom  matoh  mia«n  ever  evinC 
either  of  the  symptOtlls  that  arc  fo  esseETtinllj^ 
ascribed  to  the  bilious  renuttent  produced  by 
contagion,  but  only  that  "  it  is  rarely,  if  ever," 
to  adopt  Dr.  Pym*i  own  words,  '*  attended  with 
the  fatal  Hvruptoms  peculiar  to  the  Buliam  fevRr, 
via.,  the  black  vomiting,  and  a  peculiar  bloated 
appearance  of  countenance  '^ 

There  would,  however,  be  an  almost  msur^^ 
mouniahle  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  diff* 
ent  descriptions  of  the  came  diaeaae,  in  conaa»^{ 
qwence  of  Dr.  Musjgrave's  telling  \J9,  very  di 
cisively,  that  not  a  single  instance  occurred  m 
the  AnLigua  fever  of  its  being  received  by  cottp 
tagion,  were  there  not  strong  reason  for  b«hev-» 
ifig  that  this  erpbcit  writer  sufiered  himself  lo 
be  deceived  upon  this  point ;  mo«t  probably, 
like  Dr.  Pym  aad  Dr.  Jackson,  from  too  clo«» 
an  attachment  Io  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Di, 
Ciillen,  tliat  th^  fever  from  marsh  miasm  dot 
not  produce  contaipon,  which  is  spec  1  locally  • 
result  of  a  fever  from  human  effluvium. 

ft  is  impossible  10  peruse  the  history  of  hil- 
ioiis  reinittenU  la  wairo  cUmaies,  offered  froift 
ail  quarters,  withuut  seeing  that  it  may  ong ►*; 
mate  from  t>oth  source*  ;  each  sometimes  oper»«. 
ting  alone,  and  sometimes  m  conjunction  wii'  ' 
the  other',  as  was  probably  tbe  case  at  Aiitigu; 
and  certainly  the  case  in  the  yellow  fever  thi 
raged  at  Philadelphia  in  1799,  in  which,  bnys 
Df ,  Ruih,  there  were*  for  several  weeks,  two 
sources  of  infection,  vii.,  etbaUtion  and  cont4i^ 
gion.  The  exhalation  infected  at  the  distj 
of  three  and  four  hundred  yarda,  while  ihe  c 
liigion  infected  only  across  tbe  streeu.  Tl 
mote  narrow  the  streets,  the  more  errtaii 
tbe  conla^ion  infected.  Few  escaped  a  m  al 
Icjrs,     After  tbe  twelfth  of  Septombnt^t.Wi  i><- 
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mosphere  of  ev^ry  street  in  the  city  W3S  loaded 
with  coiitagion  ;  ftnd  there  were  few  citizens  in 
apjjsirenl  good  heaUh  who  did  not  eihibit  some 
mark  or  other  of  it  in  their  bodies,  parifcularlv 
a  pre  tern  attiral  quicknesi  in  the  pulfle,  "  whicL 
occurred  tn  itegroea,  sa  well  m  m  »  few  who 
bmd  the  difieaae  before." 

In  liko  rnanneT,  liio  Minorca  fever^  uniformly 
originating,  as  Dr-  Boyd  obsfiires,  m  ma  rah 
miaam,  freqoeRtly  becomes  contagious  (De  Fe- 
firf  Minorca f  &c,,  1817) :  of  which,  indeed, 
he  ha^  furnished  ub  with  a  striking  example  in 
his  own  psrson :  for  wo  ate  told  by  Dr,  Den- 
mark that  he  caught  the  fever  from  one  of  hia 
paLier:t«j  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  it, — {Med- 
ieo-Chintrg.  Transetcif  vi,  301)  But  we  have 
had  occation  to  examine  this  subject  go  much 
at  lengthf  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
present  ordert  that  it  i%  unnecessary  to  pursue 
tl  further,  except  by  introducing  the  following 
irresistible  illustration  : — 

Sir  Gifbert  Blane,  having  been  requeated  by 
the  Board  of  AdmiraUy  to  examine  into  the 
dreadful  mortality  that  took  place  at  the  Island 
of  Ascetision,  in  itie  summer  of  Uie  present 
year,  1833^  reported,  and  from  the  manuscript 
of  this  report  I  was  permitted  to  copy,  that  the 
officers  and  privates  of  Ascetiaioa  Island  were 
first  stationed  there  in  September,  1831,  in 
number  twenty-eighty  and  continued  in  such 
full  health  as  to  be  without  the  loss  of  a  man 
mi  the  arrival  of  the  Bann  iloop  of  war,  in 
May,  1323.  The  Bann  bad  left  Sierra  Leone 
towards  the  c^lose  of  the  preceding  March,  at 
which  lime  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  there 
with  great  mortality »  and^  at  the  time  of  aftilitig, 
had  had  no  sickness  of  any  kind  on  board  :  but^ 
withm  a  few  days  after  sailing,  the  yellow  fever 
made  its  aj^pearancet  and  continued  its  ravages 
till  ihe  beginning  of  June  t  during  which  time, 
not  leas  than  ninety -nine  men  bad  been  attacked 
by  It,  and  thirty-three  cut  o^,  out  of  a  crew  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  Europeans  and  officerB, 
iadependently  of  twenty-seven  African  super- 
numeraries, none  of  wtiom  suffered  from  the 
disease.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bann  at  the 
lile  of  Ascension,  an  unrestncted  communica* 
tion  took  place  between  the  sick  crew  and  the 
heahhfu]  garrison,  the  medical  oBicers  of  the 
itacion  having  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  yel- 
low fever  is  uncontagious,  For  want  of  Biich 
restrictiotjg,  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Bann,  the  gnrnson  became  aJTectedt  now 
reduced  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty- two,  in 
consequence  of  «is  men  having  been  ordered  to 
a  distant  part  And,  such  was  the  dreadful 
mortality  with  winch  the  disease  raged  ^  that^ 
out  of  this  garrison  of  twenty-two  ollcera  £tnd 
aoldiers,  not  leiii  than  airteen  died,  being  rather 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  The 
medical  officers  were  soon,  though  too  late,  con- 
vmced  of  their  delusmn,  and  most  unreservedly 
admttted  the  quaUty  of  contagion ;  and  that  th<3 
diaeasfl  they  were  called  to  contemplate  was 
fifnuine  yellow  fever,  will  be  placed  beyond  a 
douht  by  the  two  foHowing  t^ymptoms,  thai  the 
■Urgi^on  of  the  Bann  particularly  notices  as 
among  its  other  characters  : — '*  the  akin  ti 


*  Future  eijjertence  will  deciJi',  v. "  r^, 

ver,  corre^onamg  to  that  now  ad^.  U 

ever  arise  m  Aikcension  fsland,  eirt^  ,i^ 

eumatances  similar  to  those  stated  bv  ISir  titiljuit 
Blane.  Fevers  aCecttng  the  crew  ot  a  shift,  btiw- 
ever,  may  b*»  i.»..l,„i  ,,....., ,,.  i  .,....„.      ^       ^_ 

tion  not  ini^ «  u 

too  many  pi"  I  r 

these  conditions,  iin  tUivM,  .■•■  t 

may  become  infectious.    The  r 

and  atmoiipherei  and  the  locni:;  ;!i- 

fluence  the  mtlitary  were  eiposni  in  Awicnsion 
Island,  about  the  period  of  their  tieinu;  taken  til 
are  particulars  which  should  be studifMltn  ortlar to 
arrive  at  any  very  certain  mferenee  n|Kin  the  fwi^ 
jecl,— Etj. 

t  This  doctrine  is  on  the  decline  in  Frso^e,  « 
already  noticed  m  a  previous  pag^. — £a>. 


with  yellow,  aBStimmg  a  deeper  and  deeperliiie/' 
andi  '*  before  death,  ilie  vomitmg  f>f  *  diHi* 
coloured  fluid*  like  coffee- grounds  ;**  coc^int 
symptoms,  which,  as  Sir  Gdbert  Blari**  ol^crvca, 
will  apply  to  no  other  epidemic  whaiewr  • 

How  far  the  tanks  or  1*00X9   of  ^fj***?  wHfein 
the  range  of  the  febrile  mii 
ever  of  the  two  sources  pro*' 
sufiicienlly   impregnat<*d  io   , 
ease,  has  not  been  siiffic i^  i  1 1 : .  >'.'<' 
Tamul,  or  native  practituiii!T.r  or,  i 
del  coasti  ascribe   the  epidemic   thui 
ravages  their  country  to  conJaminated  ^ 
well  as  to  contaminated  air,  aud   ih* 
ihors  of  the  report  on  the  Corimbaif^- 
incline^o  adopt  this  opinion. 

In  France,  w her e,  conHiatently  with  V 
hir  doctrine  of  M.  Broussais,    tli.?    i- 
supposed  lobe  seated  in  the  mucr 
the  stomach  or  ititestines,  and  to  \ 
on  contagion  alone, t  as  its  means  o[  ph;|>i^ 
tion,  a  considerBblo  degree  of  fa^icy  has  rrfliif 
been  indulged  in,  respecting  the  nrtgin  «f  liv 
contagion  ;  and  the  fancy  has  been  ranjed  i^ 
cording  to  the  bant  of  the  individual     Tfaiii 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  has  endeavoured  te  iJlMi, 
in  a  work  of  some  learning,  but  mora  imriT'Tar 
tion  {Monogtaphk  HuL  £t  Mid-  dt  I 
Jaane  ies  Antitics,  &c.),  that  (he  ye  lid 
however  at  first  producedi  which  has  rltuhn  rv?*      j 
researches,  has  been  perpetuated  among  Ump^      I 
peans,   in  the  manner  of  pla^e,   lepro-v   ir-^      1 
By ph ilia,  by  a  specific  poison  that   hl^ 
tjnmerooritlly  among  the  Indiana  of  St   i 

fo,  and  was  comoninicated  by  ttieni  in  ih» 
panish  deet,  under  the  comnmnd  of  Oolumbii% 
in  December,  1493,  and  from  thia  flr^ct  lo  ill  t^ 
world  in  succession,  in  con^ei^uence  of  ths 
cto9e  intercourse  which  took  place  between  (be 
individuals  of  the  new  $ettl lament  of  iMbetk, 
cotonijsed  ouc  of  the  Aeet,  and  the  adjoimngna^ 
tives,  Iti  answer  to  which ^  however^  jt  if  sdE- 
cient  to  observe,  after  Dr.  Chlsholm,  that  \hM 
Spanish  writers,  Herrera  and  Qv»edup  appMltd 
to  in  proof  of  this  fact,  rather  unito  %n  «howin|^ 
that  the  Spanish  settlers  recsived  Lh#  dissfi^ 
in  the  first  instance,  from  marah  Daiasiii«  ■ai 
then  communicated  it  to  the  natives  them»^lvfs 
while  M  Adouard  trices  the  same  cos 
poison  to  an   cffosiois  or  exhalation   Im  , 

mucous  membimue  of  the  stimaoh  of  ttit   ladi' 
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eotige«t«d  Alate  of  lis  ve^«la,  a^  which^  m 
^n»i'<iucnce  of  the  g%»oiii  elastic Uy  of  the 
al  thiit  eliminJitldr  eacapes  by  cT^^ttaUDo, 
»t»  iUetr  by  b«in^  swallowed,  and 
^  !at«d  to  tho  itonmcha  of  olbe» ; 
ODi  Ihe  mucous  lutface  of  which  it  commoticei 
&  hke  acijoiii  ^d  fnicti^es  a  like  harrett  of 
contagious  matccr ;  the  bl«ck  mHleTial  which 
remairui  behind  bainff,  JM  his  opitiion,  a  mere  ca- 
put montiuin,  onentlowed  with  any  itif«ctioti« 
or  other  mischievous  property. — {iCelalum  HUL 
0t  Mid.  de  U  t\epre  Jaunty  qvt  a  rignii  m 
1 1821,  a  Barciltmc,  Bvo.,  Psms,  1S22.) 
^  tiiere  is  much  truth  io  thi<  last  position, 
whatever  become*  of  nU  the  rest.  Blmk  TOinit 
hMM  been  by  luatiy  phystciAaa,  ftnd  wt»  at  one 
time  supposed  by  Dr.  Kufih^  to  be  vitiated  and 
diBcoLoiired  bile  ;;  but  it  ii  now  more  gencrrallj 
coiDcetved  to  he^  lu  already  stated  ^  gnuDous  or 
granular  blood f  let  loose  from  the  liver,  atoraach, 
or  »om«  other  digestive  organ,  from  the  violent 
commoiioti  of  the  disease.*  Dr.  Bancrofl  aT- 
linns  that  *'  it  is  alvrays  insipid  ;'*  Kiid  we  havo 
rtriineroiis  inituuees  of  orderlieB  in  «iek  rooms, 
IWho  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  coverrd 
\th  black  vomit  siiddeoly  ejected  from  the 
E&ach,  which  they  have  taken  little  pains  lo 
offi  white  other*  hnvf;  slept  in  sneet*  or 
blankets  ataiued  and  mtmdated  with  )t«  How, 
and  yet  have  escaped  the  complaint.  It  ninrkj^ 
indeed^  the  violence  of  the  diseafe,  and  is 
hcneet  cotnmoatyr  thouyb  not  alwaya,  aecom* 
1  with  the  formiiDoti  of  contagiotis  miasm, 
I  itielf  it  is  not  a  source  of  contagion^  The 
ving  initiince  of  disgusting  hitdihood, 
I  It  has  been  brought  forward  iu  proof, 
ytf  of  tho  inaocuousiiesa  of  black  vomit, 
^  the  uncORtaglout  nature  of  yellow  fever 
om  any  source,  Mis  father  within  the  limit  of 
«ptiva  idiosyncriisyf  in  the  escape  with 
iJt  waa  iccoitipanied^  limn  lay*  any  foun- 
fof  a  general  rule.  AM.  Goyon,  of 
Royals  MaftiniquOj  wo  are  told  iu  the  Re- 
M^icaie,  had  the  brat^efy  to  wear,  for 
ufouf  hmirs.  the  suit,  dretiohed  with 
of  a  fotdier  who  had  bmm  laboiiiiiiff 
ihli  disease  in  its  worst  state ;  he  I1l^ 
fered  himself  to  bo  tnocubted  tn  bath  arm$ 
_with  the  yeiiow  matter  issuing  from  snpptira- 
f  bhsters :  he  went  into  tho  bed  of  another 
nU  who  had  just  died  of  the  diseaa^^  while 
I  was  soiled  with  excrement ;  wore,  at  the  same 
ne,  his  ^hirt,  soaked  through  with  black  swea^t 
still  w^rm^  and  himself  slept  soundly«  and 
eited  thtvugh  a  good  part  of  six  hours  atid 
rmhatff  which  fie  dedicated  to  this  delectable 
tdal ;  he  eihibited  several  other  feata  of  the 
same  kind,  and  crowned  ihe  whole  by  drinking 


•  The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
lomach  or  inteitmei,  it  m  thought,  may  occaaum- 
Lly  depend  upon  certaitt  stales  of  that  fluid  itself, 
>  which  it  u  BO  modified^  thai  it  tends  ereiy- 
here  to  ciicape  from  the  vessels,  Acecwding  to 
^Andral,  this  la  what  happens  m  some  examplis 
ra  poitforiinE  by  sbsomtion,  and  in  typhus^  and  ta 
I  the  caose  of  tiie  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever.** 
1^  Aiiat.  P*lhol.*  torn,  ii.,  p*  iSL— En. 


aboDt  iwoouneea  of  the  black  vomit  discharged 
from  the  dead  man**  stomach^and,  nevertlie- 
le«s»  cntirply  escaped  the  fever.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  this  marvellous  story,  th^re  if  etil  no 
great  dt^Seutty  in  conceiving  thai  ;i  mtin»  who 
was  so  totally  torpid  to  aU  delicacy  of  mcntaf 
feelingf  might,  at  the  same  time,  labour  under 
a  like  torpitude  of  corporeal  feeling ^  and  bo  in* 
sensible  to  various  irritants  that  would  be  son 
to  affect  others.^ 

!t  IB  probably  owing  to  an  idioOTnceraiy,  pio- 
dtacing  something  of  the  same  kind  of  insuicep- 
tibility  to  the  acuon  of  the  contagion  of  yellOTv 
fevoTi  that  while  the  miasmic  poison  for  the 
most  part  lakes  place  immediately » it  sometimes 
co^ntinucs  dormant  for  on  indeterrmnate  period 
Dr.  Jackson  baa  known  it  remain  in  this  state  for 
two  months,  and  Dr.  Bancroft  for  even  nine  or  ten. 

The  individijal  who  haa  passed  through  the 
disease,  is  rarely  attacked  a  secotid  tim^.  (n 
tiie  opinion  of  some  physiciana,  he  obtains  hereby 
an  inunurtity  at  least  equal  to  that  aMbrdcd  by 
the  sraallpDiL^iScparl  of  the  Army  Mfdtcal 
Bim-d  an  Dr.  Pifm^s  OhsertiahGns .)  The  ex, 
amples,  however,  of  recurrence  are  too  numer- 
ous to  justify  such  a  comparison;  though  tn 
most  instances  where  the  disease  has  return' 
ed,  it  has  evmeed  a  milder  character.  But 
this  influence  ou  the  sysiero,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to,  seems  to  be  lost  by  a  short  absence 
from  tropical  cUmatea ;  to  that  those  who  r«^ 
turn  to  Europe  for  n  few  months,  are  as  opeu  to 
all  the  eAectf  of  a  febrile  mcurvion,  rh  though 
they  had  never  been  within  the  t topic j  before^ 

As  the  larger  viscera  suffer  very  differently 
la  diOereut  cases  of  this  malady,  the  appearan- 
ces on  dissection  have  generally  kept  ptice  with 
the  previous  indications  t  for,  iu  some,  tho  in* 
teguments  of  the  brain,  or  even  its  v  easel  a,  its 
BuMance,  and  its  cavities,  have  shown  marks  of 
irxBammatofy  action,  which  have  not  been  traced 
eUe where  j  while  in  others,  whoae  brain  haa 
appeared  sound  throughout,  the  stomach  and  ita 
collatitioua  organs  have  been  found  chiei!y  affwrt- 
ed  with  congestion,  rupture,  or,  still  morn  fre- 
cjuently,  an  eryLhematooa  inflatumation,  which, 
in  some  ijistances,  has  spread  ftom  the  pylorus 
thtotigh  nearly  the  entire  mnge  of  the  iniestinal 
canj%L  In  various  other  examinations,  th«?  chest 
hfrs  exhibited  the  chief  seat  of  disorganization ; 
and  111  others  again,  the  urinary  organs,  f  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intostinol  canal  i»  by 
far  the  moat  frequently  injured  organ  ;  and  this 
haa  been  laid  bold  of  with  no  small  degree  of 
triumph  by  M,  Broussais  and  his  adherenu,  as 
aftording  a  manifest  proof  of  (he  truth  of  their 


*  In  the  Med.  Chtr,  Trsns.  of  Edinb.,  vol,  ii., 
Dt.  Ralph  has  published  the  History-  of  Yt-llow 
Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  the  queen *i4  regiment  in 
Barbadoes  in  1816*  and  1817.  The  facts  men- 
tioned  by  hmi,  iu  proof  of  the  disea^  not  bf^ing 
communicable  from  one  person  to  auotbcf,  are 
remarkably  strong  ;  indeed;  such  as  leave  Beaic*l| 
any  doubt  on  the  nubj^U  as  fur  n*  the  piirticulsr 
fevordt'^r-' --' ^■- ■--     —   ^      ^'^ 

i  B'lt''  I'-mne, 

nanti  k  Lii'ourm;,  ^c— SavKre*>,  dt  \^  FtAvra 
Jamm  ca  ttnAral,  &c- 
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futoufite  doctrine  :  and  ihat  yellow  fevet  can  be 
no  Olber  than  ujie  QaSTKITE,  or,  in  still  later 
language,  um  Qxarma-nyiTERn^.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  moit  of  the  gusiric  symp- 
lonia,  and  nil  the  spverest  ones,  only  ocear  tn 
tbe  cQtitm  of  the  dj tease,  nnd  rat«ly  in  a  very 
early  part  of  il ;  and  that  ihey  are  hencct  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  effects  of  overwhelming  fehnle 
action  upon  the  delicate  and  imtable  teiture  of 
the  rneintsrane  ao  severely  cJiEcitedi,  than  as  a 
prajtimate  cause  of  the  fover  itself:  and  the 
more  »o,  as  ftometimes  the  biliaiy  syiitem,  the 
lunga,  or  the  brain  are  chiefly  aOectedT  and  the 
intestinal  canal  exhibits  fewer  pronfB  of  aaficT' 
ing  than  any  of  these  organs. 

Unfortunately^  the  practitionerf  in  warm  cli- 
niatet  bare  di^ered  a«  much  in  their  therapk  as 
in  their  etiology  ;  for  the  letter,  aa  might  be  ex^ 
pected,  has  greatly  influenced  the  former.  Dr. 
JUnd,  Dr.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Balfour,  whoafi  authori- 
ties wore  impUcitly  allowed  and  submitted  to, 
Mnne  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara  »inc<?,  alarmed  at  the 
debility  wbich  the  uysiem  wiU  have  to  encounter 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  or  as  ^oon  as 
it  has  run  through  ita  inflammatory  career,  «hud- 
deretl  at  the  thoug^ht  of  the  lancet,  and  gener- 
ally eommenced  with  clearing  the  stomach  and 
iniesrinal  tube  by  gentle  emetics  or  purgatives, 
or  both,  and  immediately  bad  recourse  to  the 
bark  in  as  large  doses  a«  the  patient's  stomach 
could  bear,  paying  little  or  no  regard  to  the  re- 
Dussions  or  exacerbations  of  the  fever :  though 
the  last  of  these  physicians  chose  calomel  as  his 
cathartic »  and  alternated  Jta  exhibition  with  the 
bark  till  the  disease  was  subdued,  or  had  eflected 
ila  own  triumph ;  at  the  same  time  allowing'  a 
free  use  of  opium  to  keep  the  bark  on  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  to  alky  pain  and  procore 
rest-  to  which  wero  occasionally  added  wine 
and  brandy  in  considerable  abundance,  three  bot^ 
tlfia  o(  the  latter  having  somekimea  been  given 
to  a  patient  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  same  proportion  continued  for  several 
days  (^*CaA*,  i«  Edtn.  Med.  and  Surg:  Jimrn., 
Oct.,  1819) :  while  recourse  waa  only  had  to 
the  tancet,  whein  there  was  obviousproof  of  very 
violent  local  affection. 

The  times,  however,  have  since  changetj,  and 
hy  far  Ibe  more  popular  plan  of  late  years  baa 
consisted  in  active,  profuse,  and  repeated  vene^ 
sections,  Urae  and  quickly  renewed  dosei  of 
coLomel,  cold  aJTusion,  gejitation  in  pure  airi 
and,  as  advised  by  tome,  the  bolder  exercise  and 
rapid  motion  of  a  cart,  spring- wagon,  or  any 
other  carrjage.— </fi->r.  und  Cure  of  Femer,  Ay 
R.  J&ekfsn,  M.  i>.,  pan  i.,  chap,  li.,  pp.  267, 
S70;)  It  wa»  in  this  manner  that  Dr.  Ruah, 
regaiidJng  the  inlSammatory  impetufi  m  the  sole 
cauee  jf  danger,  boldly  resolved  to  lay  proitrato 
if  possible  tho  morbid  Heretiles  at  iis  birth,  by 
bleeding,  according  to  the  state  of  tho  pulae, 
two  or  three  limes  a  day  dtsring  the  first  (wo 
days,  and  by  following  up  the  same  plan  aa  long 
as  a  single  germe  of  an  Indiuaunatory  diath<faia 
flhonld  continue  manifest  "  I  paid  no  re^rd,'' 
*<ivs  ho,  <*  to  the  dissolved  staie  of  the  blood, 
when  It  appttariHl  on  the  first  or  second  day  of 
k  11-  ^lihbnfer,  but  r^piiated  the  bleedings  aftpr* 


wardf  in  every  ease,  mheu  the  jnd«« 
to  indicate  it*  It  waa  common  los**!  v^\ 
succeed  that  which  was  diasolved,  Th*  4tf- 
solved  appearance  of  the  ^ood  I  9appo*«it«W 
the  effect  of  a  certain  action  of  th«  btoodftssdia 
upon  it.  The  presence  of  petcchua  di4  no*  diiar 
me  from  repeating  bloodletlmg  whete  thnwAm 
retained  its  fuUnees  or  tenaton.  And  ho  inni% 
that  both  petechia;  and  vibiceb  dtasppsared  m  v^ 
rious  cases  after  bleeding.  This  pbm  hi  oSHtk 
pursued  through  the  fifth  and  eren  the  Mvesiik 
day,  in  the  course  of  whkfa  period^  from  a  hniidtd 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ovmeea  tif  blood  win  i 
frequently  taken  away  by  eix  or  esght  i 
tions  of  the  lancet. 

His  purgaiivB  plan  was  not  leaa  alert. 
|rains  of  c&lomcl  and  6fieen  of  jaUpi  w« 
force  with  which  he  opened  hi«  remwiul  iM 
and  which  ho  repeated  every  mix.  hl>i»«t  til  tbs 
alvini^  canal  was  effectually  evaeaitcd    Tb» 
mode  of  treatment,  he  tells  us^  be  maa  l«d  ta  I 
accident ;  and  with  it  ho  became  as  turcvsffiiif 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  under  the  1 
more  established  method. 

Under  (his  plan  of  treatment^  tbs  ve 
and  tho  calomel  were  employed  on  a  prto^it 
of  depletion  alone,  and  of  diminiahrng  a  ted  m 
supposed  increased  action  ;  and  the  fanotf  m 
the  principle  of  a  gr^A^ioi  depiction ;  Dr.  Raili 
rarely  venturing  to  withdraw  more  liian  timtm 
ounces  of  bltkod  at  a  Ume^  thaogb  th#i  vujuif' 
tton  was  as  closely  repeated  aa  tho  paliMi^i 
Btrength  was  conceived  to  be  capable  of  boam^ 
Both  these  remediea  bavo,  however,  itiU  unit 
lately  been  employed  on  different  grounds,  lad 
under  a  different  mode  of  management  Blood, 
instead  of  being  taken  away  graduAlty  fl 
cessively,  has  by  many,  and  eipecmijl 
Jackson,  who  seems  lo  have  inl 
practice^  been  drawn  off,  on  tlie  sec 
disease,  to  thirty  or  forty  ounces  at 
a  view  of  making  a  decisive  impr^saion' up9ir 
the  system ;  the  same  bold  use  of  the  hrrfet 
being  repeated  within  three  hour*  ~ 

pression  be  not  effected :    after  x< 
powers  are  recommended  as  shTmLiair  u 
of  action,  cong^'itial   io   the  action   of 
(Op,  cit.,  pp  W7,  393} :  and  calomel, 
of  being  employed  aa  a  purgative,  haa  bi 
listed  aa  a  powerful  alterant  and  de 
and  persevered  in,  to  sail vst ion,  by  <j 
five  to  (ive-and-twenty  or  thirty  ^Tain«c 
or  fourth  hour,  according  to  cireumsta 
this  point  is  obtained  ;  which,  howevefi 
regarded  as  important  in  itself,  but  at  I 
chat  the  system  issu^iently  under  ita  fv 

Dr.  Chisholm  eeems  fairly  entitled  to  I 

our  of  having  first  tried  and  re  commended  i 
cury  with  thia  intention. — C'^^d.)    **  It  oughd 
»aye  he,  'Mo  be  a  general  rule  of  prac 
consider  alt  renuttenl  fevers ,  withrn  ^e  1 
as  symptomatic  of  local  congesliort,  andj 
mation.     It  is  a  rulei  the  observation  m 
can  never  be   injurious, — aimoat  atwaj 
tively  beneficial,— and  the  negleet  of  w 
always  prodective  of  harm.     Under  Una  vu 
the  judicious  practitioner  will  con«id«<i  tlie  t 
demy  to  <wogestion  as  the  objeel  of  bis  mara 
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taatioiii  and  dit^t  hti  edbrU  to  ^retil  it 
""^  the  whole^  then,  lh«  treutmeiit  a  fenced 
0  arntence : — bLeedtng  to  Ihe  extent  ue* 
\  plentiful  at  vine  evueuatioQ,  xcicvrijii. 
KM*  nnd  cdd  ftffueion''  (On  ihe  CUm.  and 
Trop.Cmininegt  pp.  46,47)  j  and  he  adda^ 
tftJth«r  p&ti  of  ihe  same  votEime*  (p.  S15)  ''  let 
titivcr  he  forgotten,  that^  at  whatever  pert<Kl  <?f 
^  dbea^e  njiitvaLion  it  eiciied,  whether  the  iup- 
led  signs  ^if  putrefaction  have  appe%rod  or  tioU 
tile  Mc^ea^ion  of  it  im  the  certAJn  tignai  of  ces- 
tatioii  of  dt«ea«e,  and  of  rctiirnrng  bpaUh  ^' 
Thii  f  eneml  plan  of  Dr.  Chiaholm  hat  in  tht^ 
G«nt  dnjT  become  highly ^  and  perhapA  chiefly 
Hilar ;  and  ib  ^Mawerfully  recouunerided  froin 
ti  «iperietice  of  tta  advantuge  by  Dr* 
Johnion  (Op.  gjL,  pp.  50,  51,  et  paaaim), 
WilUam  Bornett  (Oh  th(  Bi^ir/u*  HemitUni 
Feoer  of  tke  Medtiaranmn)^  Dr.  Boyd  {Df  Ft- 
Mtnorc  it^  dee  .^  I S 1 7)^  Dr.  Dt*i  nn  ark  (  MfHka- 
.  Trans.  J  toL  vi),  and  a  long  liat  of  ralu* 
auihontiejs,  who  have  practiaed  in  the  one 
or  Iho  other  of  the  Indicia  ;  aH  of  whom,  how- 
ever^ eombino  the  use  of  calomel  with  copious 
ble«dtn^ ;    the  former  heing   regarded  as  the 
•*  iine  qua  non«*'  or  the  '*  iheet-anchort"  by  some 
of  them :  and  the  laitet  being  designated  by  tho 
same  terms,  by  others. 

On  a  cursory  glance,  Lheae  diTeraihed  modes 
of  treatment  appear^  irt  many  reapecta,  to  be 
directly  faoetile  to  eat^h  other,  and  to  eatablish 
^^^»i  utter  absence  of  any  or^e  therapeutic  princi* 
^Hptt)  conunoo  Lo  the  whole  ;  but  a  cloaer  atten* 
^^ppn  to  thti  Bubjtct  will  show  ay  that  there  is 
^^MD^t  necesaarily  any  opprobrium  medteorutu  in 
^^pba  discrepance^  except  what  results  from  be* 
f  coming  ao  excluaivety  the  champion  of  *ny  one 
I  of  these  respective  modea  of  treatmenl  tu  lo 
bend  every  ctae  to  its  own  limits,  atid  thui  con- 
vert it  mto  a  bed  of  Procruatea :  for  there  aeema 
ahnndant  reason  for  believing,  that,  in  ditferent 
fijtoaitons.  Of  wnder  diflorenl  circamsLancet, 
l^^aeh  of  these  plans  haa  proved  eqiislly  judi- 
I^KipUft  wid  suecesaful ;  since  we  have  aoen,  that 
^^H«  #HasSf  under  dilTerent  inridonta  and  co- 
^^■^tivitltai  biJ  eihibited  every  variety  of  vio- 
^^MCO,  and  tnciir.cd  to  aitnost  every  variety  of 
^^ihrik  type.  Where  there  is  not  much  iinpet- 
ttosily  in  the  onset,  no  great  derangement  or 

B[DOitic  of  inlliunmatory  congestion  in  the 
er  viscera,  where  the  remisaiona  are  regular^ 
the  epidemy  in  pretty  uniform  in  its  charsC' 
ter,  large  and  repeated  bleedings^  as  s  general 
nile,  must  prove  mischievous.  They  wdl  noL 
shoften  the  career  of  the  diaeaae,  but  they  will 
oonverl  the  remittent  into  a  continued  fevei ; 
md  we  ehatl  in  the  latter  stage  of  its  course 
stand  wofuily  in  need  of  that  strength  which  we 
■ball  have  squandered  away  at  A  rat,  if  we  have 
commenced  with  profuse  venesection. 

This  ii  more  e^Mdally  the  case  where  the 
4aM«se  make*  it<  attack  slowly  and  ifisidioUBJy, 
BHaming  in  some  degree  a  typhous  guise,  as  in 
tba  Guiaerat  form,  deicribed  by  Mr.  Gibson  of 
the  Bombay  Medical  Department  {Edin.  Jtfid. 
and  Sutg.  Jount.,  vol.  ju,):  m  which  he  teUs 
ua,  that  the  dehibty  is  so  great  and  inttantane- 
ou%  as  weU  sa  the  tendency  to  pntndity,  that 


bleeding   is  never  to  be  haiardod^  <»xcopt  oc- 

casionaUy  lo  the  Tobust  new-^omer;  and  in 
which*  even  spentaneoos  hemorrhages,  instead 
of  proving  critical,  have  always  seemed  to  hasten 
de^th,  and,  indeed,  without  a  single  exception 
in  hi5  e):perience,  to  prove  faUd.  And  tt  was 
probably  from  a  survey  composed  largely  of 
cases  of  tlus  kind,  though  in  ihe  West  Indies, 
that  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  tone  still  more  generally 
prose riptivef  and  which  wiU  meet  with  few  de* 
fenders  at  present,  thought  huuself  justified  in 
jifltrming  respecting  veneeeclion,  thaw  evpti  **  in 
such  cases  as  seemed  most  lo  require  it — for 
example,  iwhere  the  patii^rit  was  young,  strong, 
of  a  full  habit,  and  Utely  arrived  from  Europw 
— ^whcn  the  pulse  was  <|iiick  And  full,  tiie  face 
Bushed,  with  great  heat  and  headache — ^srtd  ail 
these  at  the  begmning  of  the  fever^ — bleeding 
did  no  good,'^^ — {On  tht  DitemcM  (j/'JamAtea,  p, 
lie,  3d  edit.) 

Dr.  Finckaid,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  West  In- 
dies" (Vol  iii,,  letter  xii.,  p.  134),  has  given  a 
very  interesting  description  of  his  owusuJlerings 
under  this  disease,  And  of  the  remedial  process 
to  which  he  had  recourve.  Hit  attack  com- 
menced in  the  more  common  manner,  s^lowly 
and  maidiously,  and  demanded  eigtitornmcdays 
to  reach  its  acme.  His  head,  stomach,  and  at 
last  his  bowels,  were  severely  aJOected,  especially 
the  iirsc ;  but  his  intellect  continued  sound  ;  and 
though  the  symptoms  were  vehement,  thern 
»ei^ms  to  have  been  little  tendency  lo  that  vio* 
lent  visceral  inBammation  which  in  the  stage  of 
debility  is  ao  api  to  produce  gangrene  ;  and  con- 
sequently he  had  no  black  vomit.  He  lost 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  took  a  strong 
dose  of  calomel,  which  considerably  relieved  the 
pain  in  his  head  and  eyes,  and  diminished  lite 
resUessneaa  ;  bul  the  thirst,  heat,  and  drynesa 
of  the  skm  were  still  intense ;  and  bis  wetness 
became  extreme.  AJiisions  of  cold  water,  old 
hock,  opium,  and  hark,  were  made  use  of  in 

firofusioD,  and  each  seemed  to  afibrd  great  re* 
ier  Yet,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  hs 
represents  his  feebleness  as  most  deptornhle, 
Here  a  freer  use  of  the  lancet  could  have  been 
of  no  avail,  and,  had  not  the  author  most  ludi- 
ciously  forbade  its  further  employmejit,  in  all 
probabihty,  he  would  never  have  been  the  lus- 
torian  of  his  own  caae. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  disease  make  its  in* 
cursion  with  great  impetuosity  ;  if  the  pulst<  be 
fiilE  and  strongs  or  even  if  it  he  only  hard,  and 
there  be  great  tendency  to  inflaiMmatory  conges- 
tion in  any  of  the  larger  organs,  as  ihe  held, 
th^  chest,  or,  as  is  far  more  commoti,  the  atom* 
ach.  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  we  cannot  well 
be  too  bold  both  io  bleeding  and  purging  i  and  the 
plan  laid  down  hy  Dr.  Rush  ts  by  no  means  an 
eiaggeration  of  what  ought  to  he  pursued.  It 
maybe,  that  eight-axid-£rty  or  even  four-arid- 
twenty  hours  are  the  whole  we  have  to  work 
in  I  aM  unlesa  we  can  completely  break  down 
th«  inAammatory  diathesii,  the  organs  mostly 
aiecled  will  in  all  probability  become  gangre- 
nous in  a  day  or  two^  the  oppressed  blood  ve«^ 
selj  will  give  way,  and  we  shaU  have  a  fnk^ 
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FOLIC  or  livid  skin,  cold  ejctremitieB,  bbelc  vomit, 
and  ill  the  other  apprilors  of  death,  before  the 
wmer  plan  of  appiients  and  diaphoreiics  could 
hnve  Ume  to  produce  the  Rlighlest  impresftiDn 
on  the  iy^tflHL  Gfluemlly  speakmg,  it  wiii  be 
b«ist  to  bleed  in  on  erect  positiotif  for  the  sen- 
Korial  eicitement,  which  i»  what  we  are  ehiellv 
to  Jiiin  &t,  is  best  cut  down  by  syncope,  which 
m  erect  position  will  iooneBt  induce;  and  we 
rniiv  hence  save  the  expense  of  soveml  subae- 
t|uent  bieedmgs. 

Dr.  Hym  speaki  with  a  very  just  discrimina- 
lion  upon  this  subjeet,  in  observing  that,  while 
the  Bnhm  fe^er,  or  the  dicea»e  in  ils  moit  tjo- 
lent  aliackj  ia  relieved  by  ftee  venesectjon*  the 

^^llow  fever,  more  property  ao  called  from  the 
Tighter  hue  on  the  aurfacf!,  or^  in  other  words, 
that  which  is  alighter  in  its  incnrsiODi  will  not 
of  I  en  endure  thelancet  Dr.  MnffTave^a  sUte- 
ment  seems  to  oppose  this  assertion,  for  he  dis- 
tmcily  tellfl  us,  that  "bloodletting  in  both  forms 
U  our  flheet-aiichor ;  the  only  pillar  on  which  we 
can  securely  resl  any  hope  oitxfcjmvt  success."' 
The  Antigua  fever  seems  to  have  eikibited  great 
^pveriiy  in  most  instances,  and  hence  called  for 
II  couTa|reoijs  course  of  practice  with  perhaps  few 
ft  jiception» .  Yetthefollowingpa  ragmph  p  rove  s 
that  it  did  admit  of  exceptions,  and  softens  down 
«bnost  to  unanimity  a  clanh  of  opinion  and  prac* 
tiee  which,  after  all,  is  more  ostetisible  than 
refll  ] — ■"■  We  have  rqicatedly,"  aays  he,  "  with 
sueceaa,  taken  upwards  of  forty  ounces  of  blood 
at  one  bleeding.  With  equal  success  we  have 
m  several  cases  renewed  the  bleeding  up  to 
the  third,  and  even  the  fourth  lime  ;  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  tliose  which  require  auch  reiter- 
aled  evacuation  evince  an  obstinacy  ??ot  likely 

TO  AOJIIT  OF  A  FAVOUEABLB  VEISCFLT  ONOEl  JkVY 
ttOOE  or  TaKATJIKNT,  It  Me  ST  ALSO  BE  RK- 
ttEVBKItEP,  THAT  ETRBY  ONE  WHO  APfLlCS  TOR 
ASSISTANCE    18    NOT  ALlitE   ABLE  TO    BEAft    TE1I9 

LtBKiiL  BEfLETtoN.''  It  only  iieed»  to  be  ob- 
served fiiTther,  that  the  bo  web  were  emptied,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  by  calomel  or  jalap,  or  9ome 
other  net] re  purgative  ;  the  head  was  shaven, 
and  cold  ablution  preferred  ordinarily  to  cold 
nfliision,  because  of  the  fatij^e  endured  tinder 
the  latter.  Bark  was  then  instantly  given,  and, 
wh*<re  the  stomach  would  bear  it,  tn  the  form  of 
powder,  Mercury,  with  a  view  of  exciting  aali- 
vntion,  vras  seldom  tried,  and  not  relied  uponn 
In  effect,  in  the  milder  cases  it  was  net  wanted 
for  this  jiurpose,  and,  m  the  more  urgent,  there 
wns  no  time  for  its  use. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  being 
highly  advantaeeona  in  a  great  multitude  of  ca^es, 
and  of  general  benefit  in  various  forms  of  this 
d«'slnictive  epidemy.  For,  whether  vre  con* 
template  the  fever  as  local  or  unrestrained^  as 
i*onii»ting  in  violent  \iniversal  eicitement,  or, 
n«eording  to  M.  Broussais,  in  an  inflamtnation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  du- 
Oilenum  irritating  the  bile-ducta,  and  the  liver 
ii*elf  by  sympathy ;  whether  as  llireatening  con* 
i;etcion  to  any  of  the  larger  organs,  or  actnallj 
nceompanying  congestion ;  there  it  no  medi- 
eiuf*  which,  wrimd  /ocif,  itflbrds  n  better  pros- 
pect oT  relief  than  mercnry,  from  its  general  ac- 


tion an  (be  eie«ment  «y^t«in»  as  weQ  m  m 
tpei^i6c  action  on  the  inteaitiud  can*]  9x4  tfa» 
tali var)' glands      ft  mi^st^  howettsr,  be  sdaiBtad 

tliat  it  re  oiily  under  a  pajtirulAr  Cao4j£i0«  9bd 
tone  of  the  vascular  frame  that  it  can  it  iny 
time  be  employed  with  good  effect  „  arid  V-afc, 
not  only   is  a  sound  judgment   r  !/- 

manded  in  its  application,  but  m  -^t 

time  is  often  lost  m  preparimg:  Ihe  »jeifrn  ^>r  fls 
remedial  introduction.  In  the  case  of  ft^nv«i? 
01  strong  va^ciilar  action,  it  ia  nece«ifir,  frtt 
of  all,  to  lower,  and,  in  the  c«s«  of  Afomc  v 
weak  vascular  action,  lo  r&ise  Ibe  living?  ^ovo 
to  the  proper  standard  before  pt  hi 

obtained,  which  is  the  grand  te&i  .  .u| 

taken  effect ;  and  hence,  to  accompliilj  the 
former,  bleedingt  purgatives,  and  c<ild  tlfiiiMai, 
must  be  first  called  upon  to  ex^T—--  •'  -  rt^ 
spectjve  powers,  and,  ta  the  lati  t 

and  cordials  ;  upon  which  last  ^o  ur 

{Nm>.  NotGl,  Metk,  Syst.  i.,  S8)  l«iU  us  mat 
the  most  efficacious  plan  of  iTenttfipnr  rowttrt  m 
giving  calomel  and  columho. 
five  grains  each,  five  or  six 
truly  said,  indeed,  by  the  mu^^c  aLr-   lar  mrr 
cury,  ihiit  such  other  remedia*  mm  oil  vdiislbif 
adjuvants }  and  this  is  so  far  from  beiiu 
by  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  use  oti 

that  they  affirm,  on  theeontraiy,  thuX  tXli 

ascribed  to  this  medicine,  when  il  has  ww*  • 
tained  a  sway  over  the  system,  ought  mthrr  to 
be  attributed  to  these  adjuv^aiiU  tbemM-lrfi^ 
which  would  have  proved  still  iii^f«  beiic^csal 
had  they  been  left  to  their  own  power  and  m* 
tention  atone.  Mr^  Gil39on,  who  ia  «  strv^t^umi* 
advocate  for  the  tiae  of  mercury  upon  tlir  pnn* 
ciple  now  adverted  to,  very  candidly  admitJi  boda 
these  eanees  of  impediment.  •*  tn  honrr  f]^ 
mates,"  says  he,   alluding  to   th-  >: 

province  of  Guizerat,  "the  phlo  .  ' 

the  system  is  adverve  to  the  uy  <' 

mercuiy;  but  the  prudint  abstra>  J 

happily  reduces  it  to  that  siandard  v  ^t 

favourable  for  its  action.  In  Indii^  how«»^itrt  w 
fever,  the  disease  in  which  tbis  is  mm/  *f**dtiy 
to  be  desired,  the  same  means   i-  m 

very  few  casos  be  admissible  :  for  > 

IS  80  oREAT  and  instantaneous,  ii*,  »^t  ^j  ,„  U^# 
tendency  to  puiridity,  that  only  iti  the  rflibttil 
new-comer  is  it,  if  ever,  to  be  haiaided.  It  motiIq 
seem   that  debilitv  at^o  the  plctiso]. 

TEH    ABE    i;qOAl-LY    INlMlCiL    TO    THE     ^ 
MERCURIAL     ACTION.       ff    the     patlCnt     J 

nately  invigorated  sufficiently  to  give  l: 
cnry  influence,  and  BEroRi  ant  o«i»aii  t,-^mf^i** 
TiAL  TO  Lii^E  IS  iiiji7RE0,  by  the  stricleM  nil 
and  attention  afterward,  the  recoirety  ia  d 
certain,  all  morbid  action  yielding  from  the  mo- 
ment ptyalism  h  brought  on." — (Edm    Mfd. 
ffnd  Surg.  Jmirn^t  irol.  xi,) 

Even  in  cases,  however,  in  which  the  mer- 
cunid  action  ia  fortunately  eEcited,  the  same 
intelll^nt  writer  tellt  us  that  he  \mm  fV«<|uent1y 
met  with  a  Terry  serious  evil  resulting  Itom  lh» 
mercury  itself;  for  such,  says  he,  is  at  time*  the 
proftiflion  of  the  ptyalism,  when  once  induced, 
that  the  most  disagreeable  conaequences  suc*- 
ceed,  and  the  euovalesceuce  is  long  and  preca^ 
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us;   qh  which  occouitl  ha  laaietita  ih&t  we 

Ave  no  criteiion  lo  deierniine  bow  (at  wc  mnj 

[i impeded  wiih  the  merciuiAl   process,  and  wbea 

we  ought  to  Btorp.     Dr,  B^croft  advances  much 

fidrther  than  Ihia,  and  a«sfrU  thai  riot  only  has 

the   sativition  retarded  ihe  cQiivalescence,  and 

clueed   very   |ioubie«oi»e   ail'eetiojis  of  Ibe 

ue,  mouth,  and  ihto^U  vrith  other  iU  coiiift- 

'  que  rices  Ihtit  icknowtedged  by  its  advocates, 

bi^l   Lhat  tlie  aaUv&tori,  eren  when  they  have 

l"^  "  '"-"  fmm  th#fl«  evil*,  have  not  beeij  more 

mn  other  practitioners  ;  and  he  pai- 

I  I  lides  to  the  admjsaion  of  Dr.  Ru«h, 

¥rha  wiLa  iioe  uitririendJy  to  the  mercuria]  mode 

of U<*aunent,    tbftti  "in   the   City    Hospital  (of 

Philnidelphia),  wheti  bleedmg  wan  «paf  iogly  uaedi 

EU)d  tlie  phvsiciaDA  depended  chiefly  upon  aali- 

vaUon,  MO  MB  THAH  osg  ii^LF  Disn  of  *Il  the  p«- 

tieiit«    who  were   adtudtted*"^ — (iET^jay  m  the 

maxe  calhd  Yellow  Ft^*€T^  dec  ,  Phdadelphia, 

181  L>     For  hke  reasons,   Dr^    Jadiaon 

ks  With  a«  little  Eatisfactron  of  the  same 

pracucc,  not  only  upon  hii  own  experience,  but 

von  upon  that  of  Dr.  Cbiiholm  bussetf.     Al- 

udlng  to  the  ht^h  recomiaendation  of  mercury 

^  ij  Cl^  latter,  he  obaerveat  "  the  detail  of  his 

tettimoniea  doea  not  warrant  a  concluajon  so  fi- 

Tourabte  ;  for  tie  propoitlon  of  mortaliiy  in  the 

detachment  of  Royal  Artdlery,  upon  whom  thia 

pfactjce  i»  »uppo«edto  hare  been  ^attfi^,  has 

^fbipa  Ksrcely  e^er  been  eiee«ded  in  &  ttop> 

"-^'inate.     Further,  it  is  a  common  ohs^ 

that,    where    salivation   actually  takes 

i  in  continued  fevers,  it  ^Idam  ibowt  itself 

the  Tiulenco  of  the  fi^mptoms  had  evidently 

ated  :  hence,  a  aufgestion  arinca  that  theap- 

earance  of  eajjvation  is  only  am  indication  of 

he  di'fJArtiire  of  the  diieue — no  proof  exist* 

'        '  ti  of  the  mercury  w  the  caute 

Such  are  the  retnarka  ^licb 

.  .L  ,.Lwing  different  Mod^a  of  treat* 

ment  m  the  hoipita^la  of  St.  Domingo  \  lo  which 

it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  add  an  experiment 

made  U  the  Mote  in  August  17SG,  by  Mr.  Lind, 

Surgeon  of  Jamaica.     Out  of  fiHeen  cases  of 

fever  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lmd,  on  iht 

pjMi  idy  of  the  disease,  and  treated  with  the 

utmost  attention,  fire  died  ;  in  three  of  whom, 

nltvmtion  actually  took  place ;  five  recovered,  tn 

whom  no  salivation  iCKik  place ;  in  the  other  flve^ 

"  bo  ulso  recovered,  tahvation  was  evidently  es- 

bliahcd ;  bat,  as  is  usuaJ^  not  iUl  the  violence 

'  the  sympton)s  had  begun  to  abate.     Out  of 

bur  who  were  put  under  bin  care  on  tht  M'Uond 

^  ctssease,  no  one  died  \  but  Ofie  only 

1  by  the  mercury  »  one,  brought  to 

i  I  on  ikt  third  iajf  of  the  illness,  died  ; 

[jury  v^as  employed,  but  no  saiivation  took 

■  I  one,  on  ih^/mrih,  Ukcwise  diedt  without 

p  of  aaliratiOD ;  one»  on  the  Jifik — ^the  sali* 

^,was  aalabliabed,  but  the  diaeaaa  proved 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  were  leas 

trn  drachms,  and  in  ro*»l  not  leas  than 

I  ounceii  of  str^r*g  mercurial  ointment  rubbed 

into  tlie  legs  and  t^gha,  with  (be  employment 

'  all  otber  meama  wnich  seemed  calculated  to 

I5«.ie   the  capected  effect.*' — (ffoiorjr  and 

I  (f  F«fr,  iMin  U  ch.  ii.,  pp.  293,  294) 


The  truest joii,  therefore,  to  asy  the  least  of 
it,  is  stdl  open  ;  and,  admitting  ail  that  can  be 
said  m  favour  of  employing  mercury  as  a  siala 
gague,  tlie  evils  which  flow  from  the  uncortamty 
of  iu  actiori,  both  in  respect  to  time  and  de- 
gree, ai»d  it»  frequent  inroads  upon  the  coi^^ti- 
tiition,  even  where  il  ha*  been  of  use,  axe  tert* 
oui  and  important. 

On  the  employment  of  amsTicft,  there  is  now 
uo  longer  »ny  <]ucation.  Ii  is  admit teJ,  on  all 
hands,  that,  in  the  uritahihty  of  Ihe  «tOiiiaeh  and 
Its  collateral  organs  during  thia  dtaeaaa,  they 
are  generally  improper,  and  almoat  constantly 
augment  the  morbid  action  \  on  which  account, 
even  the  antimonia!  audorihcsare  ofvery  douM- 
ful  efhcacy,  and,  whenever  ventured  uponi 
should  be  combmed  with  opium.  And,  for  the 
same  lesaoo,  the  use  of  carriage  ejtetcise,  »o 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
some  of  the  most  distingui4ihed  American  prac- 
titioners, even  ^*  under  the  mconvenienccs  of  a 
scorizhing  sun,  of  clouds  of  dust,  and  of  a  jolt- 
ing cart-'  (Ut  supra,  p.  28T),  ha*  rarely  be<.ti  put 
to  the  test,  except  in  the  emergency  of  tii«  aud* 
den  rctrest  of  an  army  :  and  has  hardly  been  aj- 
lowed  to  enter  into  the  catdogue  ai  ordiiiary 
remedies. 

The  genera]  treatment,  indeed,  may  be 
summed  up  m  few  word«.  Copious  bleeding,  a 
free  repetition  of  active  purgatives,  combined 
with  opium  where  the  ventricolar  irritation  is 
considerable,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fever; 
Jr^uent  tporjging,  or  affusion  q(  cold  Witer, 
wilh  an  interpoaition  of  ti)e  neutraliied  »a]ta  u 
diiiphoretics,  daring  its  progress  ;  and  bark  and 
other  tonics,  ts  soon  aa  the  febrile  commotion 
begina  to  subside.  The  mote  powoiful  and  vi- 
olent  remedies  of  repealed  bleedings  to  fain  I - 
r»eas,  mercurial  tallvation,  or  the  &ttmuJant»  of 

r'  rit«,  ether,  and  opium,  being  aicnt;  added  to 
list,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case. 

Pure  air,  by  a  ventdation  of  the  atmosphere, 
is,  however,  a  more  powerful  remedial  agent 
than  aU  the  ri^at  put  together  ;  and  to  this  posi- 
tion I  apprehend  every  claa*  of  writers  will  ac- 
cede, how  much  soever  they  may  differ  upon 
other  points,  The  Army  Medical  Board  is, 
therefore,  pecuhatly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  for  the  great  pains  it  has  taken  to 
give  impiovement  to  thta  important  object,  by 
an  establialtment  of  open  and  wide-spreading 
encampments,  instead  of  confined  and  unper- 
fiated  barracks;  and  no  man  can  hear  of  thi 
deairablo  anccesa  with  which  this  enhghtened 
measure  has  heen  attended  without  exultation. 
The  attempt,  as  I  am  permitted  to  slate  troni 
the  manuscript  dociunents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Board,  has  been  made  at  Barbadoes,  Tobago, 
and  Antigua;  not  more  than  four  indivtdtiala 
being  allowed  to  occupy  a  single  tent,  instead 
of  ten  or  twelve,  which  is  the  uauai  proportion 
at  home :  and  the  aucce-as  developed  in  ttieaei 
isilands  has  already  become  so  couaidenible  and 
decisive,  that  government  has  consented  that  a 
hke  trial  should  he  made  in  all  the  islands  arontiH 
them.  In  the  affected  crew  of  the  Pyramus, 
diatribated  bv  Dr.  Hartley  into  an  etLcato^iiE^i:^ 
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ai  Antigtia,  in  tli«  yum  IH2$,  not  a  muEle  case 
of  tete^t  was  found  to  travel  from  Qne  inai vidua! 
to  noolher  We  eannot  wonder,  Ihprefore,  at 
behoidiiif  this  able  officer  anxious,  m  his  repert 
for  t§S3,  Lhftt  th^  Bame  phti  Ehouldbe  extended 
to  octier  pbcea,  ajid  adopteid  in  other  diaease^^ 
**  fn  caa€«  of  abkness,'*  say*  he,  "  and  eepeeially 
in  yellow  fever,  1  feel  cofivinced  in  my  own  uiincl, 
that  nothing  could  prove  so  bencacial  in  check- 
injf  the  ravag^es  of  this  disease^  as  separaiing 
tbi'  Ifoopi ;  and  particularly  by  removing  them 
to  some  distant  dry  field  from  the  locality  of  the 
attack.  Nolhmg  could  more  imnjediately  huIk 
•tantiate  the  advantagM  of  romovjng  and  en- 
eampkig  a  body  of  jnett^  llian  th«  result  in  ihe 
Pyratnus'i  crew." 

In  Darbadoes,  where,  aa  I  have  juBt  otnerved^ 
the  aame  improvement  has  obtained  a  footinif, 
the  moriahty  for  the  la^t  two  yearo  k  almost 
incredibly  abated.  I  have  examined  the  iabtes 
smbjomed  to  the  annua!  reports  in  the  ofiiGe  of 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  have  found  that, 
from  havmg  been  upon  an  average  of  flev€n 
^earSf  about  one  in  twenty-one  of  the  sjck  liat, 
m  18!?,  the  mortality  waa  only  one  in  twenty- 
four  ;  uid,  in  1823,  only  one  in  thirty-fife.  In 
thii  tasl  year,  however,  it  should  bo  observedf 
that  the  hospital  tiat  waa  somewhat  enlar^d  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  influenza  unaccompanied 
vriih  much  danger  ;  yet  the  aggregate  of  patienla 
amounted  to  not  more  than  about  a  hundred 
beyond  thoae  of  the  preceding  year.  I  am  ready 
to  allow,  that  several  other  important  regula- 
tions, for  which  we  are  equally  indebted  to  the 
viffi lance  and  the  judgment  of  the  Anny  Medi- 
cal Board,  may  have  contrtbuted  to  thi^  salutary 


•  nnder  the  head  of  epanetua  malignus.  Dr. 
Good  has  described  Beveral  forma  of  fever*  which 
by  aoroe  clinical  writers  have  been  deemed  to  poa- 
}  aesB  chiracterislics  sullieieintly  diseundar  to  p9- 
|i  fy  a  different  claMi  fication.  1 1  la  not  the  proy in<:e 
of  the  editor,  however,  at  any  time  to  mterfere 
witb  the  material  arrani^ement  of  the  boob,  and 
more  partien tarty  in  ibis  uutance.as  the  non^prev- 
slence  of  epanetus  maltgnus  flavus  in  the  north - 
em  and  middle  Bcctiona  of  the  United  States  in 
latter  years,  has  prevented  him  from  observing  its 
nature.  He  will  therefore  merely  add  a  few  re- 
marks  denied  from  the  wntinga  of  American 
authors,  who  have  had  ample  experience  with  yel- 
tow  fever,  and  whoae  productiofis,  if  they  liad  IbHsen 
within  reach  of  Dr.  Good^  would  doubtless  have 
heeji  mentioned  in  these  |mgea. 

Many  American  physicians  richly  deserve  a  no- 
ble reward  for  their  efforts  to  alleviate  publie  ca- 
lamity, by  their  vahoua  cxpoaitions  on  the  vexed 
subject  of  contagion  and  infection  m  febrile  disor- 
ders, and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  malignant 
yellow  fever,  as  tt  has  occaaiooally  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  our  country. 

Dssclaimtng  to  et^pyiii^  with  imphcit  confidence 
the  theorr-ticat  views  of  any  wntera  on  the  fiulain, 
the  nialipunnt,  the  pestilential,  the  yellowt  or  the 
hilioui  rem  it  lent  fever,  or  to  vouch  for  tho  accu- 
racy o(  even  our  most  ingenious  native  authors, 
the  eihtor  will  only  refer  to  some  particular  sources 
of  infurmiatTon,  which  should  be  examined  by  those 
dcfliroua  of  a  more  extensive  and  better  knowjedgtf 
0.  -^ellow  fever  than  is  tu  be  fotnd  m  the  text. 

For  adaitional  information  in  respect  to  the  earl? 
tppounic«  of  ysUow  fever,  besides  the  aourcea 


change  ;  but  the  gfett*r  put  of  a  is  «lil^jia% 
haps,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  plan  of  ^ 
ing.     I  cuiDnot  ^¥c  a  better  deacriptiial 
adjuvant  regulations  I  am  now  refrrriii^l 
by  adopting  the  words  of  Mr.  Ts^rt,! 
h^htened  inspector  of  hoapitaJs  at  B«l_ 
who,  in  his  manuscript  rvport  f^r   18S3» 
enumerates  them,  and  at  the  mm^  tim«  confin 
the  ameliorated  hf    '  '     '    '       ■  !  >  ^" 

in  that  station,  arm 
**Theioa»  in  that  >.„;,  .....„, 
preceding,  '*was  eo  compar.^ 
former  ones,  that  I  hardly  hnj 
vourable  a  one  again.  This  return,  bDi^evvt,  es» 
ceeds  greatly  any  hopes  1  could  have  antji 
being  not  one  half  the  arerege  «iiioi 
preceding  six  year^  ;  and  not  s  »ixtll  ] 
yearly  loss  sustained  in  Ihe  founeen  js 
cedent  to  those.  There  are  many  rctav 
this  favourable  change :  the  men  mm 
clothed,  belter  fed,  and  better  looked  af 
their  ofRcers  j  there  are  many  li>c*I 
menls  m  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks^  srhi^  ipr- 
mcrly  were  not  much  attended  to  :  «uell  is  iom 
ing  swampy  and  marab  ground ;  clearitlf  vnwf 
brof  hwood  and  long  grass,  whkh  hai-bounid  mw*- 
ture,ftnd  emitted,  at  certain  seanon:..  nonmji  n- 
halationa,  producing  fever  and  ■ 
treatment  of  which  was  very  * 
of  the  present  day.  I  believe  most  sinceukj 
that  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  favotiiWf 
comparison  in  the  ^cale  of  monaljty  to  iho  m- 
proved  education  of  medical  meji,  to  Iba  di»<^ 
cover iea  in  the  various  branched  of  medical  i 
encB,  and  to  the  rstion&le  of  medical  prartiee  ' 
The  writer  of  this  work  cannot  avoid  adrhngl 


already  referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  HugL 
lliet,  of  Harhadoes,  andTownt^  on  Veltow  Vwwi 
hi.  MosGlejf'a  work  on  Tropical  Discssca  ooo 
an  able  ttrticle  on  the  Weeit  India  Ardem/' 
wluch  he  terms  the  causus  of  H)ppoe« 
which  opinion  he  is  followed  by  §omc  A 
authors.    An  exceUenl  tract  on  the  W# 

Disorder,  is  that  by  Dr.  Fowle  on  the  An 

and  the  same  is  true  of  the  treatise  by  Dt J  , 

on  the  Diiiea!?e  at  Barbadees.    The  weHJ 

paper  on  Yellow  Kever  by  Dr.  Lininf ,  of  CI 

ton,  S.  C.  in  the  Edin.  Lit  and  PhiL  Kii%m^ 

the  remarks  on  the  satue  BMh\< 

of  South  Carolina,  by  the  late  A 

Dr.  Ramsay,  chould  also  commit lu  .u  i  c  tj  1 1  a 

Rush's  several  hijiorieaoflhe  Yellow  Fe« 

has  prevailed  m  the  United  State?,  wilT  \ 

replete  with  vsluable  informatior; 

Ubs.  and  Imj.,  4  vols.,  8vo  )     I' 

publii^hod  an  esaay  on  the  Velltuv 

m  ISOO.   Dr.  Colden's  account  o  I 

of  New  York,  in  1741-2;   Dr    ' 

on  the  same  disease,  as  it  appciL 

in  HAS ;    Dr.  John  MitclielFs  ■ 

same  in  V i rginia  { see  Franda  an 

Med.  and  Phd.  ReriMer),  and  the  u!*  tiui  r« 

of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Miller  (MH    Wntmg 

New- York,  I81i),  may  be  consulted  will. 

Professor  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  has  ttvfl 

history  of  yellow  fever  from  1607  to  1§  ~ 

with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Rush,  no  i 

has  written  so  repeatedly  and  so  lai««ly 

pestilence   as  Dr.   Uosack  of  New*Vof„ 

camettly  contends  for  its  foreign  orifto,  j 

cific  character,  and  its  conttgtoiis  nslura 
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_pena£tent{oui  useni  to  Ihe  cofrectnesft  of  th^ae 

^  Th«te  it  BBOthei  variety  of  malignant  r«mitF 

whith  hu  b«en  ktiowii  to  medica]  prac- 


■tn  circuiiiilftiice*.— <Se«  hi*  Medica.1  Essays, 
f^Qls  .  W*Q.,  Pilow*York,  1824.)  P«jfe4*cir  Cald- 
pUt  of  tlie  Uni^ersitv  i>f  TnugFylvafUJit  tn  hii 
_^,  eiidJi  to  AUberl  on  lHtennitr«nls,  has  ffiven  an 
account  of  the  yellcjw  feTer  ut  PhilB-delphia,  and 
ftianr  vsbifibk  articica  on  the  «&me  subject  may  be 
r  FactA  atid  DbeervatHHiffOf  the  CoUege 

>  at  PhiladclpkiK,  and  in  Additional 
I  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museuia 

of  Di.  Uiute,  ami  the  Phdad  Medical  Recorder 
Paper*  on  the  jeUow  fe^ej^  hare  be^n  publii^hed 
aliao  in  the  Med.  aiid  Phil.  RegiBter,  edited  by  Drs. 
Hoaack  ami  Kniiiria,  in  the  New -York  Med.  Re- 
posilory  of  Dt<,  MtUer*  Mitchell  snd  others,  and 
Ihe  New-York  M^d  and  Phys.  Joumal,  edited  by 
Oft.  Franeia,  Beck,  anii  Dycknuin.  The  pecu- 
|«itftfo4  the  immunity  of  the  coDstitulioa  froin  a 
*ecoti*i  attack  of  yellow  fever  wa*  Umi  uoiiced  by 
Pf.  Pvrn,  of  LoodOD,  in  1815,  »tid  in  June,  1^16, 
'  ''  ^*ninci9  called  the  atliention  of  Ameii-^ 
.^n)  to  thi^  fact,  u\  a  letler  dated  at 
>re  New- York  M«?il-  ar»d  Phya.  Jour- 
,  xqI  1.;  The  r?app«ajaiic«!  of  the  tellow  fe- 
r  in  New^Yark  in  1SS2.  renewed  with  much  ut* 
tlw*  eontftjwpny  concermog  ita  contagwni 
araclt^r*  luid  a  volume  of  iiittch  reaeaich,  main- 
r  us  «pec)f7r  r^ture  and  ccmtagiouatkeaa,  waa 
i-iieiid,  New-York,  1822. 
Hardie  should  alio  be 

I  u  d  Jitinct  hiitcjTies  of  the 

diKmae,  AM  It  uividtd  No*- York  in  1795-S,  ie03-^, 
aivt  1^22.  Other  p^>ers  on  the  disease,  a^  it  ha4 
appeared  in  the  southern  and  louih  western  states, 
mmf  be  fo^nd  in  the  diierent  rolumes  of  the  Am. 
ioum.  of  Meil  Sci„mlhe  Tmusylvatiia  Jouitl.  tkc. 
Tbe  palholofy  of  yellow  feter  haa  been  ad- 
ranced  by  Dr.  Physic's  nccount  of  the  fieaulta  of 
ptjMt  iiiijrti  ra  eiafninations,  made  in  1T93 ;  from 
eludes,  ihjit  thi$  diseftse  is  attended 
J  gree  of  mdnrnmation  of  the  stoniach. 
i>r  I  iimrrit  s  analiyaii  of  the  black  Tomit  may  be' 
Cband  tn  th«  Ttvn*^  of  Ihe  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  v. 
Parhapa  no  1^^^lter  hai  daaertbed  the  patho^o- 
OMMiic  aigna  of  yetlow  fever  as  diatinct  from  bilious 
ftmittent  fever,  with  mote  pihtloaophlcal  acuteness 
Ihan  Sir  Gdbert  Blane  m  hia  work  on  Ihe  Diseases 
of  Seamen  ;  and  some  of  our  ablest  writers ,  who 
in  Iheir  viewa  of  yeltow  fever  have  confounded 
dmiMca  of  different  otigin^T  tnight  consult  hit 
maik  wtih  aingnlaj-  profit. 

^^  *  I  juatly  been  remarked,  ttaai  »ome  forms 
ji  remittent  fever  occurruip  in  the  interior 
f count rVt  via.,  those  of  peat  violeoea  add 
frt  du rati  Hi,  resemble  the  yellow  fever  Tery 
much  ;  hriict*  \hp.  unitv  of  thc«e  two  fomit  of  dia- 
ease  h^  U^m  KoicitzLincd.  A  paper,  pomting ont 
the  pennciou*  tendency  (rf  this  too  hasty  nneral- 
tsation,  drawn  up  by  Lfr.  N'oteom,  of  North  Cato- 
iiaa,,  mav  ^«^  found  in  Hosack  and  Fnnds*!  Am. 
Med.  atwi  Phil  Reg.,  voli,,  p.  17;  it  throws  lifht 
tm  «n  intricate  subject,  and  ii  worthy  of  a  clote 
pcirusaL — D. 

•  Oiir  author  ha*  not  spoken  of  tha  proposal  to 
out  ahoTl  Ihe  disease  by  the  administration  of  bark» 

ftie^  m  oiher  antiperiodic  remedies,  a«  in  inter* 

■llttmt  fever,     Now,  with  refereuce  to  this  sug- 
Ih^  Joaecih  Bfowu  very  judiciously  ob- 
t  that,  in  order  for  Lt  to  be  Tncd  with  safety, 
mitttoiamnf^t  bo  so  perff^f  t  ^m  to  4imoimt  to 
i  actual  apyrexia,  a^id  the  di?  .      .  ^  .  v-  v,? 

iitified  with  intermitt^int  i  ,s 

E  luiifbtaily  noticed,  thai  L.  of 

Vcru  I.— B  b 


titlOli«n  fr^m  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  thntiffh 

leaa  frequent  than  the  yeltow  fever,  aud  whifh^ 
b^  Hippocrstca,  has  been  denominaled  cikV$v»i 
as  it  has  by  later  writers,  who  have  only  trant-^ 
latcd  the  Greek  term,  been  called  FK&ais  am* 
oa?iS|  4KOKNT  OR  BURKi?(G  asvi'TrcxT^  From 
its  b«ing  uaualty  accompanied  with  much  dis- 
ttirbanca  of  the  ttomach  and  intestinef,  n  la 
called  by  Prefeasor  Prank,  fehriM  f  i^/nrivtn- 
fiammalonaj  as  the  last  variety  i»  fehriB  gwt 
inco-«<rn?cwa.  In  Hippoetat*^*,  it  in  briefly  de- 
scribed as  s  fever,  characterized  by  eitrisme 
beat,  viole;^  thirst,  a  rough  and  black  tongwa, 
complexion  inclined  to  yellowish,  saliva  bilicHdB. 
There  )s  commonly  an  acute  aching  in  the  head, 
nausea^  great  anxiety  of  the  pra^ordis,  with  fre- 
quently a  gnawing  pain  at  tke  stomach.  Th« 
bo  web  are  unuauany  costivv,  particularly  at  tllA 
commencement  of  the  disease.  The  tottfOi, 
mouth,  nostrils,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  fttirmce 
of  the  body,  are  parched^  and  fiery -hot,  whence;, 
indeed,  the  Greek  name  for  the  disease  ;  the 
ptilae  is  full  and  strong ;  the  voice  hoarse  ;  ihi" 
breathing  short  and  quick,  with  sometitnea  a 
ali^t  conglH  and  occasionally  d^liriam. 

It  Ghie%  attacks  the  young  aiul  the  ^igrnmrn^ 
who  bear  the  attack  better  than  old  persofui 
The  eaiiaea  to  which  tt  was  formerly  luicT^ivd 
are,  long  expoatire  to  the  heat  of  the  aim,  grift t 
fatigiie  from  tindue  eiercise  or  labour,  or  too 
heating  a  diet,  ft  has  of  late,  however,  betm 
suppoted^  and  with  much  plausibility,  from  ite 
frequent  occurrence  towards  the  autumnal  ecjui- 
noi,  and  especially  irom  itji  resemblance  to  tb€ 
yellow  fe%er,  that,  like  the  latter,  its  ordinary 
remote  cause  ts  the  miasm  of  swampis  at»d 
marshes.  And  if  so,  it  atTonls  us  a  proof  that, 
under  certain  modiAcations,  febrile  miasm  iaaw- 
ing  from  ihk  source  mayi  us  1  hare  iilready  sug- 
gestedt  produce  a  eaumatic  or  inflammatory,  as 
well  as  a  syno^hous  or  typhous  tendency ,  in 
constitutions  predisposed  to  thia  character  of 
fever  i*  for  the  catiaus  ia,  in  fact,  whatever  be 
its  cause,  a  vehement  inflammitory  remittetit 
It  is  on  this  aecottnt,  that  Dr.  Moe^^ly  coocrived 
the  catisos  of  the  ancienti,  and  th»  yellow  fever 
of  the  present  day,  to  he  one  and  the  same  dia- 
eas o ;  whence  lie  applit^s  to  the  laEter  the 
Greek  name  of  causu*.  This,  however,  ia  not 
quite  correct :  for  in  the  real  causus,  the  buro- 
inv  heat  is  more  intense,  the  thirst  more  tnloKer- 
able  ;  while  the  stomach  is  generally  less  uriia- 
bte.  and  will  bear  vomiting  with  advanta^  t 
and,  in  the  second  stage,  the  chillineaa  which, 
in  the  yellow  fever,  is  merely  accompimied  wjlh 
horripilation,  and  is  a  mischievous  symptom,  ill 
the  causns  is  accompanied  with  a  smart  rigOtirt 
which  often  teiminates  in  a  copiooa  and  sain- 
tary  sweat.  The  process,  moreover,  in  tb# 
caoana,  generally  lasts  only  four  dayi>  and  It 


any  sjitiperiodic  in  truly  remittent  fevers  not  only 
&iled,  hut  invested  the  disease  with  a  more  con^ 
tinued  and  dangerous  character.— Cyclop,  of  Praci. 
Med-,  art.  FavEH*— En. 

*  Deviie,  Trnit^  de  la  Fiivre  Jaune,  8vo^  Far if» 
1 620.  Savertsy ,  De  la  FiAvre  JautMS  en  linlraK 
«t  particuhirement  de  cells  qi&i  a  regnie  4  l&llia^ 
finui^ie  an  Tan  I803r4- 
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lenninat^d,  when  left  %a  ilself,  by  a  criueal  dt- 
uihor$«i9,  vdwitio^,  djarrbos^  or  nasti  hcmor- 
Wg» ;  but  if  iJie  feTcrbe  not  carried  off  in  tlu« 
*  WBr«  it  cominonly  beeomea  fata], 

Wi  imve,  lusvertheLesd,  s&tisfiiCtoty  proofs, 
Cbat  thmigU  tb?  €ausU9  and  joUow  fevor  be  not 
tlie  «!in]£5  di&CiiscT  both  oAen  ispue  from  the  sam^ 
'i.thrile  miasm,  und  fometimeei  run  tbeii  nice 
coupmiiy ;  the  difference  dej>ending  chiefly  upon 
the  jdjotyncrasy,  or  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
ccin»trltJtion  at  the  lime  of  attack. 

Thne,  in  that  mmt  formidable  asaault  of  yel- 
low fc?vet  which  took  place  at  the  Mole  in  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  Dr,  Jackson 
telk  uSt  that  **  the  itymptoma  of  the  di^eaee, 
among  a  eet  of  men  vigorona  by  nature,  and 
often  transgresainf  the  mlea  of  temperance, 
were  ariml  and  mmmt,  mth  much  ra^cular  ei- 
t^itemeat  in  the  curly  periods,  oftf^n  subsidine  on 
the  third  day,  find  terminating  rapidly  in  black 
vomiting,  and  a  formidable  I  ram  of  horrors.*^— ^ 
(Qp,  cii  T  p'  66.)  And  he  baa  since  met  with  the 
«ame  fonn  in  Spain,  which,  in  effect,  coufttiiuteB 
hifl  firtl  division  of  the  Aiidaluwan  fever.— </?«- 
msrk*  on.  ihc  Epidemk.  Yellow  Ftvcr  <tn  ihe 
Souik  CGdMt  of  Spain,  London,  8vo.,  1821.) 
And»  hence,  Dt.  Ghiaholm  informa  ua,  that 
^*the  disea^efl  which  originally  proceed  from 
marsh  exhalations^  may  be  bo  impceaaed  with 
the  action  of  irregular  temperature  as  lo  render 
tbetn  highly  infiammatarift  although  the  charac- 
ter ^nd  nature  of  the  original  are  so  manifest, 
nm  to  mako  a  mode  of  treatment  auil&ble  to  the 
two  diatheses,  or  rather  the  mixed  diathesLB, 
jirtfvatbn^  in  the  sy»iem,  necesesry*''  And,  in 
proof  of  hia  rt^mark,  he  has  quoted  aeverai  in* 
stances  from  the  Report  of  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  of  which  that  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1812,  at  Brimstone  Hill,  St.  ChristopherX  is 
probably  most  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of 
the  topography  and  general  beatlhiness  of  the 
mfet,  which  is  dcacrihed  as  follows  ; — 

**  Situation,  N.  I^at.  17°_eoil  light  and  dry— 
CQtnposition,  rock  and  ^nd — elevation,  six  hun- 
dred feet^ — distance  from  the  sea,  a  fjuarter  of  a 
mile.  Barracks  e3:psed  to  currenls  of  air  ajid 
strong  winds,  directed  on  them  by  ravmea,  No 
8wamp«  in  the  neighbourhood.  Change  of  tem- 
peratore  tfndden,  Som  70^  to  SO*^  and  9Q^  in  the 
couraeof  afewhours.  RAiif  abundant.  Prob- 
able cause^  previous  hot  dry  weather,  iil'V*!nti* 
lated  arnl  ill-construeted  ban acka,  some  of  them 
tiomb-proot     Epidemic  cause  unknown  ]   a^d 

J)reva|ence  of  the  disf^ase  cannot  be  accounted 
or." 

The  cause,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  assign  j 
and,  in  truth,  we  have  already  adverted  to  it  in 
descTitnngthe  occasional  origin  of  yellow  fever : 
for,  however  dry  and  elevated  the  situation  may 
be,  yet,  on  the  descent  of  copious  and  continued 
raiiis,  auch  aa  are  here  set  down,  a  lemporary 
swamp  is  very  soon  produced,  and  of  sumcient 
power,  m  hot  cltmate«,  to  generate-*  oven  **■  on  a 
Mg[ht  and  dry  aoil,  and  a  sandy  rock,*'  febrile 
nuisin  enoiigh  for  the  severest  epidemic  ;  and 
e^peetallf  where  such  miasm  receives  ibe  col* 
latfinLl  aid  of  iil-venulaled  barracks,  and  cur- 
^nts  of  cold  ^ir  blowing  down  long  ravinet  di- 


Fftcll/  upon  the  troops  whUe  in  »  fi^le*  d  pti- 

flpiration  \  and  producing  a  ^    ~  ^tacM 

of  animfil   hen^t,   more   mis'  l<6M^ 

within  the  tropic^  than  on  tht:  ^^iduim^  w  Uif  Qi^ 
per-mjne  nvcz  during  the  snowi  Qf  the  mnttm 
season,  where,  as  Captain  Franklin  tnfeanw, 
the  Chippewayan  Indiaas  find  thetn  the  mm 
detrimental  and  destructive  to  life  c»f  »11  7b«'  »» 
morons  and  heavy  evils  to  whieh  v  ■> 

sed. — (JVar.  of  a  Journey  to  (kc  ^ 

Polar  SeOj  dec  ,  p.  249,  lind.,  4to  ,  i?i*d  j 

The  fever  coniinued  throng  the  wmter,  tt« 
dently  in  ihia  case  kept  up  by  Ita  havmL*  L^rt^mf 
contagious.     It  was  at  first  confii  J 

(he  barracks  occupied  by  a  compsi :  n 

regiment ;  and  its  symptocDS  aje  t '  - 

forcibly  described: — *'Type  cc»ni 
ty-four  admiifsions  from   this    emt 
symptoms,  in  all,  of  a  most  un/avoi; 
ter  from  the  first  attack  :  nn-A^.t  i,. 
ness,  and  vomitinf ;  pijl  i- 

ilamcd;  face  du shed  ;    j 
in  many  cases  yellowness  of 
the   second  day   of  the    di.-  ■ 
number  of  cases  was  four  hu 
two :  of  which  not  fewer  tha  i .  ,i 

eighteen  died,  aibrding  am' 
close  upon  the  heels  of  thai 

In  the  Ifratraent  of  tbisvar  * 

for  copious  bleedmg  and  for  free  -i 
mel  may  shake  handa  ;  for  both  n:  ■ 
with  hberality.     Th^ealomel,  hov. .  i 

most  aucceenful  when  combined 
nials  or  Dover's  powder.     Free  pu 
to  be  strongly  recommended  ;  the  ; 
fectf  whatcTer  they  are,  must  be  v 
of  any  avail :  for  the  disease  itaei  i  <: 

vigour  and  rapidity ;  and,  unlesn  i 
the  onset,  will  soon  prostrate  thc^ 
conjunction  with  this  process,  wen. 
tJiat  of  Hippocrates,  who,  m  the  bmnme  rfimv 
teiit  of  his  own  day,  employed  cold  af^GcauoB 
m  every  way  i  the  coldest  posaib to  linnU*     &iiA 
the  coldest  possible  clysters,  and  .^ 
cold  water  applied  to  every  part  of 
(ni^i  nadfitfv,  p.  518,  lib.  4$,  51,  p,  4ia,  lib  df.) 
Under  proper  regulations,  there  in  i^  doubt  ^ 
the  advantage  of  sach  a  treatment ;  and  tfaf 
medical  process  of  ihp  continent,  aa  well  is  iKsi 
of  our  own  country,  throngs  with  case*  in  wbirii 
it  hm  be^n  found  serviceable.     Marquet  tecim- 
meruls  {Ob&ervaiiont  mr  la  Guif^stm  de  v^ 
sieurM  Maidditt}  the  application  of  cold  wr  "^ 
well  m  of  cold  water;  and  gives  an  inits 
of  a  rapid  cure  in  one  who,  m  a  slate  of 
lirium,  exposed  himself  naked  to  the  cold  ^  lii« 
atmosphere  out  of  duo  rv.     And  on?'"    r..-.^.^ 
Scbaffer  ailvises  ( Virrikk^^  i,  p.  1  ^ 
patient,  in  any  acute  fever  accoin:  i 

dry  burning  heat,  should  be  en  1     'J   :  j  \     i    .  ii 
his  chamber  on  a  mattress,  aij^i  !i,,,r,,..,    .,     .  *>* 
tilated  abroad.     Br.  Jackson  \' 
him  ventilated  in  any  waj?,  i 
wa^on,  if  there  be  no  vr,-'-- 

In  the  preceding  varn 
mittent  has  shown  a  tr-i  <- 

tory  or  a  synochous  career,     lindor  parties  lif 
circumstances,  however,  it  et mcei  «  likn  incite 
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mtion  to  A  deep  nervouA  depfMsion,  AciisorJil, 
(lebibty,  pr^TVPHoits  ctii4fiACTi:d  frc»iuthe  liril. 
And  ttufl,  whettber  tiio  febrile  mia»Tn  ongin&te 
Ikom  a  decompo^Ltipq  of  nnu^h  ot  &(  human  ef- 
fliivttirui  for  till'  rtjcortk  of  medicine  fiimiah  u» 
^th  itii]uTtienibl&  ni§t:incc£  of  bolh.  In  the  two 
cuei^  however,  there  ajp  a  few  ftlighl  TariatioriB 
in  the  rang^  und  iuod«  of  iLa  tucllon^  Ihe  Laws  of 
«hicli  I  bavH  already  enfliiavOHr«d  to  lay  down 
far  ai  wo  are  ^quaiotod  with  iheiti  (p.  343)  ; 
biGibco  M,  Baily^  coiifouivdm^  thies  varjeiy 
pmp9T  yellow  fevcr^  call«  dm  latter  th<? 
iif^uMj  and  i]ia.kf4  two  divLsioiis  of 
It,  a  conUgiouB  and  an  UiicotiUj^ioos,  nccord- 
mg  to  iLfi  degree  of  Tiolonce.^S'ijr  k  Typku» 
d'Amin^ii^,  ou  Fiet^rt  JauHf,  die.  Pari**  Sto.) 
This  moditicaljoii  of  the  di^a^e,  thcrofoiv.  La 
best  distingiiiflhcd   by  lb©  iirnne  of  jimiE.vic 

aiifHITTENT. 

Tke  epidemiCA  of  this  kiiid^  ar^compiinjcd 
with  most  mortahty,  &re  thoftr  which  a^iise  from 
4  decompoaittori  of  ho  man  rlSovium  in  Iho 
mid-^t  of  feith,  poif orty,  or  fanunej  great  heat  aiid 
nioiature,  trowdod  mukrt^dos,  and  a  iUenani 
atmot[jfaero :  for  b^re  we  have  almost  all  the 
ftoxitiftiicfl  of  febrile  miwm  ojjerating  for  ita 
n mi  1 1 1  r i  in n      The  reoultent  cpide m ics  of  C adiz 

I  seem  cbiofly  lo  ha^e  been  of  this 

I  hey  are  the  common  pestdences  of 
d^|U4:ai;d  •irmics,  oiam taming  their  ground  with 
difficulty  in  the  midst  of  great  carnage^  ^^r- 
rooridod  by  the  deai]  and  the  dying,  reduced  to 
shofi  pfir>vi«ioiLi„  a^nd  worn  out  hy  the  fati£ue« 
ni  thi^  '-"^inaign.     The   writirige  of  Sit  John 

(yli  of  eiamplea  of  thi*  kind  -  and 
J  :i'  Haen  ha»  given  a  aUtking  descnp- 
iiMti  uf  the  sjune  in  hu  account  of  lh«  contOr 
gioua  cptdemy  that  committed  such  tremondoua 
hnvnc  tljfQu^hoot  the  Pruwian  v^nny^  al  Bre«- 
Uw  artiJ  Its  vicinity  r  iti  the  middle  of  the  la«t 
nisuiuting  ih^  discjmo  to  whieh  M. 

<  hai  given  the  name  of  TritTophva 
■  lists.  It  wa*  peculiarly  disiinguiahed 
hy  iTrc^oitir  act  10 n^  great  debilitv,  and  over- 
whelmiJi*^  dejection  of  mind.  The  hpyriii,  or 
coldtteaa  of  the  surface,  with  which  the  diseAae 
upriipd,  rarely  yielded  to  any  general  r^actionj 
f«jf  the  eztr«<mitie4  aeldom  became  wartn,  and 
were  oft<?rt  rigid  And  convulsive  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  interior  parta  burned  like  a  fire ; 
the  hvad  and  stomach  aulTcred  with  acute  pain  ; 
there  was  great  anxiety  about  the  prscordia ; 
;ind  HO  *]it|ui*ite  a  soreness  ovef  tho  entire  aur- 
Ute,  that  the  patient  had  the  greateat  dread  of 
U«ing  expoaed  to  tlie  contact  of  the  <jxtemal&iri 
4  mere  change  of  the  ten^^seratiirc  bemg  ititoler- 
Able.  Do  !laL*n  himself  «t  length  became  a 
prey  to  the  ir^ffction,  and  his  attuck  commenced 
ajt  ihiiB  far  at^ted,  On  the  fourth  davt  he  lelb 
t]4»  ali  his  symptomi  were  worse,  hi  a  leet  qiiUio 
ehtdled,  but  hia  hands  red,  a»d  agitated  iK^ith 
ootivubi^e  motions;  he  hod  oceasional  vonxit- 
Jngs,  and  wai  terrified  with  the  imAge  of  im- 
p->nriiM,T  .| Plinth*  Oft  the  eighth  day  the  pulae 
-^ive^  and  he  wan  cdntinuaUv  crying 
■  115   p^ms     On  the  ninth,  dehnom, 

aud   A   ri'jection   of   prntntottfe   blcKxl  from   the 

Oil  the  elcveiitb,  prapiration  and  a 
B  b3 


Iranquil  pttl*o»  bat  the  iroiee  waa  broken,  the 
aipeech  was  interrupted,  and  the  teeth  grated 
On  the  twelfth,  the  jaw  waa  convulied*  there 
wa*  %  tardonic  langh  and  deafneaa.  On  th« 
foutteetitbf  an  icy  coldneaa  covt^re^d  tlie  whole 
body*  accompanied  witli  a  cold  sweaty  but  & 
frequent  use  of  ablutions  a^brded  relief  On 
the  e^htcenlb,  he  had  a  vivid  delirium,  liut 
fainted  on  being  taken  out  of  bed ;  which  \v.it 
auceeeded  by  hunger,  copmua  awciita,  and  pjo- 
found  aieep,  with  an  ni tolerance  of  noise.  At 
this  time,  ercry  thing  sippcjirwi  new  and  eitrii* 
ordinary  ;  a  feeling  llesGrjbed  by  ntany  suifemrs 
as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  diseuso  bcginu 
to  abate,  and  which  Dr.  Finckard  ha*  voiy  stri- 
kirjgly  noticed  in  hia  own  case.  The  syniploniB 
vaned  considerably  from  thts  priod,  and  hit  had 
still  manyditngers  to  contend  with.  ]{&  recov- 
eredt  however;,  though  very  alowly^  aod  with 
nnmcroua  drawbacka  ;  for,  on  the  thirty-»iEth 
day,  he  had  a  cholera,  and  on  the  forty-eighth* 
his  ikin  scaled  off  and  he  tost  hia  riaiU. 

Towarda  the  close  of  the  diseiiso,  the  skui 
wtk»  covered  with  a  acahidor  ichorous  eruption, 
rather  than  petechia ;  evidently  from  debility 
of  the  capillariea  ^  a  fact  thathai  often  occurred 
even  m  the  slighter  attacks  of  thia  variety  of 
remittent  iu  our  own  country,  when  it  baa 
occasionaily  broken  ont^  aa  m  1765,  among  the 
troops  Btatioued  m  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth, 
and  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr  Lind.  In  tliis 
last  caae,  it  was  often  suspected  lo  bt^  the  itcbi 
to  which  it  bad  a  very  near  resemblance  r  and 
it  ia  highly  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  it 
w&s  ao,  and  that  the  ac^ras  Mtalfft  fokind^  in 
the  sore*,  a  convenient  nidof  for  the  deposite  o1 
ita  eggs. 

There  are  situations^  however,  in  which  t!ie 
febrile  miasm,  producing  this  low  variety  of 
remittent,  i»  generated  by  a  decomposition  of 
th^  Bt*gnant  mntter  of  humid  marsh -landa ; 
such  cbieily  are  the  regions  about  Cape  C^o^ist, 
in  Africa,  especially  when  visited  by  the  fotd 
and  smouldering  harmatt^m,  and  about  Gom* 
brQw»  or,  a»  Sir  John  Ch^rdm  calls  it,  Bander* 
Abasai,  on  the  Gnlf  of  Persia  ( V&yage  du  Chtih 
tdier  Chmdin,  ^&c,,  tom.  ii.*  p/&U -518) ;  in 
which  la  at  place  the  mortality  is  so  ficvure 
between  the  men  tits  of  April  and  Sopteiuher, 
that  the  deaths  are  ordinardy  calculated  at  lajne 
out  oi  ten  of  the  inhabit  ants,,  and  this  not  with- 
standing that  most  of  them  retire  during  such 
period  towards  the  wountama,  and  all  mercan- 
tile  concerns  atf^  relinquiahed  i  so  that,  aa}'s  the 
cheTalier,  "  la  moiaaon  est  ferm^e,  comine  un 
parlej^  The  diaeaseil  are  commonly  removed 
nigher  up  the  country  as  soon  as  they  sicken  ; 
but,  whether  removed  or  not,  they  usually  die 
in  four  or  hve  days. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  both  these 
placce,  tho  danger  of  the  disease  may  be  aug- 
ment^ by  the  derwe  sti'!  '  t  thai 
if  perpetually  blowing  i  r  the 
peatdential  season,  ^h*'  ,.,  An  La 
mer**'  aa  Sir  John  ■  •  qui  font 
bondif  Ic  ci:ru.r  la  [>.                              Ir"?  ^i^tt  ** 

Thi%»e,  Ou   the   Afrk:.iU   cu.ieiL,  uui    fc  • 

from  the  tmpt:nelrabli'  nmngrovid  ^w 
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iftterior  of  Guinea,  v^d  on  the  Peraiftti,  from  the 
»&iine  and  sulpburouB  eihalatiDns  of  the  *evr*ml 
adjoining  iatands,  which  the  wmdi  of  the  He*s(in 
pau  over  in  their  penodietl  iweop;  and  the 
copious  disenea^tstneiit  of  hydrogen,  vrhose  pren- 
ence  the  intolL*ral3le  stench  seems  to  indicale, 
will  (tccount  in  no  amdli  degree  for  the  deficien- 
cy of  liTinf  power,  which  so  poculiirly  distin- 
guiahe^  the  malignant  remit! eiil  in  theae  qiiarters- 
In  the  laiter  refion,  indeed*  soroe  such  debilita- 
tmg  influence  seems  to  operate  habitually  :  for 
the  ingenious  author  thus  ^quoted  adds,  that 
**  the  nations  carry  in  their  complexion  and 
constitution  the  proofs  of  their  malignant  atroo- 
flpherop  being  yellow  and  ghastly  from  the  age  of 
IweiUy-one*  and  decrepit  at  thirty.*'  OJf  the 
detjilructive  power  of  such  vapours,  we  have 
sufficient  proof  from  what  occurs  on  the  coast 
nf  Bitavia,  and  the  islands  that  immediately 
iurround  it:  for  if,  by  judicious  treatmeiit,  a 
p&tietit  in  this  quarter  should  become  comr&ks- 
c^m  from  an  att?icfc  of  yellow  feveTj  he  i»  still 
almoit  certain  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  disinvig- 
iirating  and  deliquescent  Influence  of  the  noi- 
ioine  esehaliition  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
tnd  espec tally  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  un- 
less ttmoly  removed  to  a  more  salubrions  i?|uarter 
We  may  hence  readily  eoneci?e  how  yellow 
fever  may,  under  eortain  circumstance^j  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  same  asthenic  character, 
and  run  rapidly  into  a  typhotjs  form,  or  be  com- 
hined  with  its  Vymptoms  from  the  first. 

This  is,  in  truth,  the  hybrid  disease  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  Dr.  Lempricre,  and  Dr.  Diekson. 
**  In  eertain  sea^ns/'  sAys  Dr.  Jackson  (Op, 
cit-i  377),  "  in  certain  ^ttualions,  and  in  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the  en- 
oiHic  is  insidious  and  matignattt.  The  disease 
under  those  circumstances  often  begins  regular- 
It  as  a  single  tertian  ;  and  two,  and  sometimes 
three  revofu lions  pass  over  without  giving  any 
alarm  to  ordinary  observers ;  but  at  one  or 
oiher  of  the  above  periods,  a  parojiysm  com- 
mcMres  with  coma,  atupor,  and  suspension  of 
functiona,  threatening  immediate  destruction  : 
or,  as  often  happens,  the  energy  of  action  be- 
comes less  and  Jess  distinct  in  every  succeeding 
paroxysm  ;  the  skin  becomes  dryv  or  damp  and 
greasy,  the  powers  of  life  are  orenvbelmed,  the 
pulse  contracts  itself,  or  becomes  ipnarentZy 
weaker  and  weaker  under  the  use  of  bark,  wine, 
and  the  strongest  stimulants  of  the  materia 
medics /*  His  secofwl  form  of  the  Andalusian 
fever  of  l*iSO,  is  precisely  to  the  same  eflTect. — 
(Retmrh  on  fhf  Epidrmic,  &c.,  on  Me  Souik 
CotutK  g/ Spain,  lfl31) 

It  is  to  this  variety  of  the  endemic  of  inter* 
tropical  regions,  that  Dr.  Chi.sholin  has  given  the 
name  of  f*^iI^git4lnt  ptMUUnital/evir,  "  It  muat 
be  tept  in  mind,"  says  he  (Op.  cit,  p.  16T)» 
**thai  this,  the  roost  tremonoous  of  all  the 
Iropicsl  diseases^  wherever  it  appears,  is  the 
typhus  of  Europe,  grafted  on  the  yellow  reinit- 
tent  fever  of  the  torrid  2one,  or  of  countries 
whose  climate,  during  part  of  summer  and 
auturnt},  possesses  the  temperature  of  the  torrid 
«»ne." — **It  is  evident,"  says  he  in  nnoiher 
place  (p.  43),  "that    typhous    infection   du«>s 


sxist,  perhaps  does  originate,  m'tthin  iIm  t^^pc^ 
How  fraught  with  mischief,  tberRfbrfi  it  T  ^ 
theoretical  notion,  that  ttich  infectian  i 
exists  cannot  originate,  and  cannot  bo  pmt^~ 
led  in  hot  climates.  Let  the  youn^  toA  im- 
experienced  practitioner  giuml  himself  tfiiast 
It,  and  be  prepared  for  it  when  be  meet*  it/ 

Dr.  Chisholm  offeri  a  vojiety  of  etainfiln  m 
proof  of  this  assertion^  to  several   of  nktmh  ^ 
had   been   an   eyewitness,   especiAily    tti   tiiaJ. 
which  is  so  well  known   lo  have  broken  ont  m 
the  unfortunate  attempt  to  eolonize  th^  I«l«ncf 
of  Bulam,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  which  ^^ 
rise  to   the  fever  of  this  vmnm,  so  strfk;n|4y 
ebaracteHzed  by  its  asthenic  sifns.     He  hm 
noticed  others  also,  of  nearly  equal  diftOWH^- 
tion,  extracted  from  the  reporU  cotrimngaffifeJ 
to  the  Army  Medical  Board  of  our  n 
But,  perhaps,  none  offer  more   sir 
of  this  peculiar  type  than  the  Edatn   it  u-i'.>w 
of  1800,  described  bv  Mr.  Shields,  at^d  ihtt 
Trinidad  of  1819,  described   bj  Dr.  M<d 
—{Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.t  fk\  ♦  181 
In  the  fonner  of  these,  ibe  marks  of  an  em 
debility  were  often  pecubariy  impre»iiiv« 
the   first.      The   patient,   with    littki   pre 
notice^    was   seiiied   with   giddiness    iiiil 
chills,  great  sense  of  weakness,  pain  ofm 
orbits  and   in   the   epigattnum,    together  wi 
vomittnff.     He   frequently  fell  down   nt 
insensible  during  the  parotyssm,  his  boch 
ed  with  a  cold  ckmmy  sweat,  except  th^  pA 
the  stomach,  which  always  felt  hot  to  th«  pal 
of  the  hand  ■  the  pulse  was  sm&ll  and  qnkkf 
great   torpr  in   the  intestinal  canil ;  iha  papl 
dilated  and  jncontmctile  ;  great  de«f-^" ■'-"■'•  *' 
first,  then  low  delirium  or  Insensibtli' 
The  patients^  wlule  on  the  island,  ^^ 
off  in   eighteen,    twenty- four,  thirty,   .>r 
hours:    though  often,  when  retraovrd.   i 
0 fie r  as  many  days.     So  malignant   ; 
thi3  pestilence,   that  "almost  evr  o 

slept  on  the  island  a  single  night  *!,,.. 
organs  chiefly  affected  were  first  the  tirwii, 
in  suecessmn   the  stomach  and   Itver.     In 
Trinidad  remittent,  so  reduced  was   ih*  vt! 
energy,  that  it  was  found  nfsce«sary,  in  v 
instances,  to  give  tlie   patient  three  bottles 
brandy  in  less  than   twenty <  four  houra»  i&d 
continue  this  proportion  for  sever al  dsys, 

The  treatment  has  here  varied  as  rnueh  ss  w 
yellow  fever;  in.  tnith,  it  ouglu  to  vi^ry  — iii< 
indeed,  according  to  preconceived  I 

hypothesei,  whose   only    vanante    ■  a 

fighting  general  ruJes  agamst  generiil  ntU:^ 
in  modifying  the  plan,  whntevtsr  II  may 
in,  to  the  pcculisr  case. 

Bleeding,  however,  must  never  form  a  pti 
of  the  general  practice,  how  necoasarv  aoeirrf  i 
may  be  in  particular  inst^n^es  wherr  4l<mic 
congestion  may  oppress  the  h.rnt\  t>r  inv  fti?i#-r 
large  organ.  And  even  in  ^>- 
will  genersJly  he  found  more 
ploy  calomel  in  large  and  rej»t*iiirtt 
the  lancet,  unless  we  see  ihc  pai: 
very  opening  of  the  disease  1  • 
practice,  the  iKiwek  must  he  ■ 
open   hy  active   purgatives ;    t: 
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pnerftl  duttirbftiie«  d*  the  raiiclioiiA>t7  baktxo, 

Ihert}  it  Tiolmt  icboa  m  the  al»doncuniLl  vuc^Ta, 

whiie  the  ictaels  on  the  ftuiface  are  entirely^ 

torpid.     To  mioce  this  bdancii  ahoald  be  our 

liniifonn  effort :  tod  hence^  in  conjunction  with 

abo¥p,  nu thing  lud«  (urer,  or  has  in  f^ct 

Mieen  found  tnom  suceenfuT,  than  the  uaa  of 

■  WKrm  djiphoretici  with  opiniti.     CoUil  water  m 

k  befOfm,  or  in  the  form  of  injection,  ba«  aiao 

ved  ■  nighli^  refreshing  tonic  »  frequent  pot^- 

'  lions  of  old  hock  still  more  so.     The  bark  is  a 

Hdiovbtfiil  remedy,  for  it  often  Ait«  uneasy  on  the 

Lvtiani»eh,  ^d  isi  rejected.     It  huA  bruce  fallen 

*    erved  diOTeptilc.     When*  however^  U 

i  with  the  ttomich,  and  la  retAin^ 

^liithottt  #ppre«8iouj  it  is  entitled  to  nU  the  pnuM 

thJif  h«»  hfcn  bawUrwed  on  it  by  former  i^riten, 

And  eaiifiot  be  given  too  freely.     The  best  prep* 

■TfttiiHi  of  it  for  the  present  purpose  is  undooht- 

edlly  the  sulphate  of  quinine.     Ablution  with 

eoJd   water  na«  been  tried  veiy  g^neraJly  du- 

nne  the  malignant  remittents  of  most  cUuiate^, 

Uld  always  with  very  fifreat  advantage.^ — (^p*- 

itmm   »ern4t  qua    WraitMlnmam,  anno    1737, 

•liatit.     Vide  Act.  Nai.  Cunos.,  tom.  i) 


SPECIES  III. 

EPANETUS  HECTiCA. 

HECTIC  FEVER, 

wsAc ;  STICKS  or  cniLLDfCHS,  bbat  Ann 
twiiT  i^4iiouaLr  iHtKmmxKP,  and  somb- 

tlUKS     SiNQt.!  ;     COLD     STIOE     SXHAUBTmO  [ 
iXAt'EftllTlON  CHIEFLY  IH  TK^  VVKN[?ia. 

TifB  symptoms  of  Ihii  ipecies,  eicept  in  its 

sweating  stages,  are  far  less  violent,  and  eonse- 

.qtientiy  its  tfii ration  is  far  longer,  thafi  that  of 

piither  of  the  precediuij     Nothing,  however,  c»d 

ftore  fully  prove  Us  eomplexity  and  irregularity. 

han  the  different  characters  given  of  it,  and  the 

iifiercnt  places  allotted  to  it  by  different  authors. 

Bauvages  and  S&gar  introduce  it  mto  the  hat  of 

eontmued  fevers ;  Linnaeus,  Crichton,  and  Parr» 

Jnto  the  present  division,  or  that  of  remitting 

nd  ejE^cerbating  fevers ;  Boerhaave  regards  it 

9  of  t.  mired  nature,  a  eontiniied  intetmittent. 

**  Febris  hectic  a,"  sayt  he,  **  est  referenda  ad 

febres  eontmuatas  iniernutteotes  **    Vog^l  ind 

iJullen  degrade  it  mCo  a  nuere  ayroptomatic  af- 

Pection.     "  As  I  have  never,"  aayt  the  latter, 

♦observed  a  fever  of  this  kind  eicept  when 

tntptomatic,  I  could  not  eonsenl  to  admit  it  into 

he  list  of  idiopathie  fevers,  which  alooe  ought 

I  he  enumerated/* 

Those  who  have  adopted  Dr.  Cu Hen's  opinion, 
ire  usually  contemplated  il  as  a  mere  elFeet 
r  absorbed  pus.  Dr.  Heherden  seems  to  think 
;  dependtint  upon  a  local  cause,  but  that  imta- 
licy  in  any  tfit^eAsed  ei^an,  which  cannot  be 
Bu^t  into  a  heiltby  sliie,  will  ciciie  ii  as 
aally  as  pus  intrMtieed  intid  the  system.* 
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Thomas  Young,  when  a  boyi  had 

I  tnljercies  m  the  lungs,  accom- 

4.,.,.    k..,.  ^  k-v  never  attained 

Pnctieal  md 

<  V  DisesMBidev 


Oq  the  coQtnry^  Gaten,  Mr,  John  Huntei, 
a^d  Dr.  Wdlan  contends  that  heclie  may  b«| 
a^id  often  is,  &  strictly  idiopathic  affectioA,  The 
second  of  these  valuable  write n  regards  hei^tk 
fever  as  of  two  sorts,  fymptomatic  and  idw- 
pathic.^ — {Oh  Blo^,  pan  ii.,  chap,  ix.,  sect.  1.) 
Ihii  hrsthe  ascnbofi  entirely  to  local  trritabihly, 
and  oppotet  the  idea  that  it  is  ever  produced 
by  absorbed  pus.  His  argument  is,  thil  if  ab^ 
Barbed  pus  be  capable  orprodueiog  it  in  one 
mstance,  it  ought  m  every  instaiiee:  but  this 
we  know  is  not  the  case ;  for  we  have  hid 
large  huiwies  and  even  empyemas  removed  by 
abisorplion  suddenly,  aiid  yet  no  hectic  hits 
taken  place.  He  does  not  think  that  more 
pua  is  absorbed  during  the  eiistence  of  hectic 
mer,  thm  when  no  such  fever  is  present : 
but,  admiltii^  tfaftt  this  ahould  be  tne  ca*e, 
he  woold  mlh«f  MCtibo  the  iitereasod  absorp- 
tion to  ihs  b^Klle  «0llstitutiQfi  Ojierating  upon 
tha  tbao««i  or  ftort,  than  to  the  abscess  or 
sori  opeitlii^  upon  ihe  const  itutiou ;  m  which 
CMS  tne  hectk  diathesis  is  the  cause,  and  the 
increased  abaorpiion  is  oiUy  the  eflect.  So 
that,  even  here,  he  regards  the  hectic  as  a  pir}- 
Dzary  or  conatitutional  disease. 

As  a  symptomatic  affection,  however,  he  P»- 
fers  it  to  a  general  irritability  of  the  coostitu* 
tion,  produced  by  sympathy,  m  coitsequcnce  of 
"  some  iDcurable  locaJ  disease  of  a  vitAl  part, 
or  of  a  cotnmon  part  whexi  of  some  uiagni- 
ludo^"*  aiMt  which  becomes  incurable  from 
two  catises ;  firstJyi  because,  though  the  locjil  . 
initfetion  is  tmall,  the  constitution  i^  bad,  st>d 
does  not  dinMwe  the  parts  to  a  healing  state  : 
aod,  secondly,  because,  though  the  constitu- 
tion is  good,  the  local  uritatJon  U  so  corisidcrar 
ble,  that  it  caimot  muster  up  a  sufficici^y  of 
remedial  energy  to  aubdue  it ;  and  hence,  ^vhtle 
sympathi^uig  tn  the  iiritable  action,  falls  a  prey 
to  lis  ov^n  elTorts. 

Yet,  sftys  he,  it  is  poiat~ble  for  hectic  fever  to 
be  an  on^inal  disease  of  the  constitution ;  fot 
the  constitutLOn  may  fall  into  tlie  same  mode 
of  iiction  without  any  local  cause  whatevor,  «( 
leatt  thai  ted  know  of.  And  m  this  tnan^f  he 
accounts  for  its  ex^iitence  as  an  idio|i«yiie  si^ 
fection.  And,  in  eiffect,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon thin  for  hoctie  fever  to  enst  in  p&ttpnts  in 


duced  from  OrJoinal  Ofaeerfiiuons,  and  collected 
from  Aulhon  of  all  Afea,  tvoi,  IBlS-^Eo. 

•  The  penod  at  which  the  cenunencmumt  of 
hectic  fever  takes  place  from  local  irrilal  inn  or 
dise&se,  and  also  the  seventy  of  it,  are  tniuenced 
vei^  much  by  the  seat  of  the  onginal  aflection,  as 
well  as  by  its  nature  and  ertent.  "  The  sy^em 
will  much  more  tvsdily  symimlhiEe  w^ith  an  ab- 
seesB,  or  otiier  disease  of  a  vjtal  orfran,  such  as 
the  lunga,  heart,  Uver,  stomach,  intestines,  mesen* 
(eric  glands,  or  kidneys,  than  with  a  simitir  dt»> 
order,  e fisting  in  the  muscular  m  cellular  tissue, 
near  the  surface  of  the  body.'*  Disused  lungs 
wtil  more  quickly  bring  on  hectic  symptoms  than 
diseased  joinu  \  though,  the  power  of  jotnta  to 
repair  some  of  their  injurtefl  and  morbid  changes, 
being  very  inlehor  to  those  of  many  other  parts, 
Ibeir  diseases  aie  often  tedious,  and  frequently  m* 
corahJe,  so  that  we  cannot  be  surprtsed  to  ftnd 
them  oftea  associated  with  hectic  aiiturbaQce  of 
the  system.— Ed. 
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whom  we  ciui  imfin  no  IocaI  c«ii*e  whatever ; 
arifi,  in  all  sach  cniea,  we  must  either  mdulgri!  in  ^ 
gnttiijUius  hypothesiBi  and  throw  our  mitpicionfl 
at  random  upoa  the  lungii  or  the  HveTf  or  the 
kirhifvUf  or  the  heart,  or  the  m^sienteric  glands, 
or  whiil^v^ir  othi^r  organ  n  few  c&anaL  symptomi 
may  suggest  to  the  fancy  :  or  we  musL  at  leait 
net  upon  the  principle  of  it$  b«iog  an  idmpa.thic 
nlfecuon,  even  though  we  should  refute,  in 
ti^rmfi,  to  admit  thnt  it  is  so 

**  I  willingly  subscribe,**  says  Dr,  Percivai  of 
Dublin,,  m  hia  mannseript  comment  tjpon  the 
Author's  Nosologv,  **  to  idiopathic  hectic,  and 
have  known  it  to  last  ibrec  months  without  any 
pulmonary  aB'eetion,  and  then  to  break  out  in 
tbe  lungs."* 

Thefe  seems,  indeed,  great  reason  for  admit- 
ling.  with  Dt  Stoll  (PrtEUet.,  p.  19),  a  hal- 
itJts  phikmci^nim,  a  hectic  diuthetis  or  tem- 
porflmctnt,  the  featufL^s  of  which  arei  for  the 
most  paft,  strongly  marked,  and  &re  to  be  found 
in  n  fair  skin,  blue  eyi's,  y&llow  hair,  lax  lihr«, 
and  sangtiine  disposition.  And,  wherever  this 
^Sittts,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  causea  of 
either  fevers,  operating  Upon  it,  will  produce  a 
hecticf  And  we  can  hetice  readily  account 
for  the  eatumples  cited  by  different  authors  of 
it»  hemff  produced  by  diseased  actions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  stoisach,  mesentery,  Uver, 
pancreas,  lung»,  or  brain  ;  by  a  suppression  of 
various  exanthemis,  or  other  eruptions,  or  of  va- 
rious habitual  dischargees^  natural  Or  morbid; 
by  other  fevers  ;  hy  chronic  inJlammations  or 
■JbsceMB€s.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  common 
aaquel  to  the  measles,  occasionally  sa  to   the 

•  With  regard  to  this  case>  the  editor  fuUy  coin- 
etdea  with  the  remark  made  on  it  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Bmvm.  "  From  the  extreme  diJTiculty  of  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  tubercltii  in  their  unsoflened 
■tate,  c¥cn  with  the  improved  method  of  diogTmais 
now  employed,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  these  bodies  had  existed  in  the  lungs  nnde- 
teeted,  and  prodnccd  thefe  If  eri  since  we  find  this 
affection,  which  of  all  is  must  frequently  attended 
with  hectic,  ultimately  dsaplaying  it»elf  by  itiani- 
feat  sijps  7"  Some  years  ago  Dr,  Brtiwn  saw  a 
ca.m of  ajj^mrcntty  idiopiiihic  Tn?*.-iic.  which  proved 
foul  on  examination  of  the  body,  small  abscesaea 
Were  found  in  the  muacularsubstanc^ef  the  heart. 
-Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Fiver,  p,  24G,— En. 
i  These  ate  the  commonly  described  emblems 
of  aa^roluloua  habit  in  which  tubercles,  aiK)  other 
forma  of  local  disease,  are  ftfiquent  Instead  of 
adopting^  the  author's  h^Tvothftsie,  and  that  of 
idiopafhic  liectli:,  u  would  ue  more  correct  to  re- 
giird  hectic  fever  as  a  protracted  constitutiofiRl 
nisturbance,  excited  and  kept  up  by  some  local  ir- 
ritatum  ordiflpflfo,  which  i*  eilhcf  not  imiiiediately 
'  V  incapable  of  relief.    Mr.  Hunter 

fever  as  the  rtTfwte  consequence 
'■•  ,    ..   or  disease,  contrasting  it  with 

I  a>iiapiiihi^tic  uukiumatory  fever,  which  he  fets 
I  down  as  the  irt^nedmtg  or  earlier  effect  on  the 
'  tystem.     He  also  divides  hectic  fever  ijnlo  two 
Ipnds;  one deoending upon  a dj&ease  which  would 
I  %tt  njrable,if  the  coQStiiution  had  *ireng^ih  enough 
I  So  b«ar  th«  atrufgle  i  the  other  anting  from  a  di»- 
]  «ass  that  ia  absolutely   inciimble.     When   Mr, 
if  nnler  apeaka  of  sponlatieous  hectic  fever,  ha 
ieema  lo  mean  redUy  mithtiig  more,  than  that  the 
cause  of  it  IS  not  appa^rmL— Ei>. 


smalipox*  a»d,  m  a  few  iosuuieeib  la  roslia^  a 
icarbt  fever,  it  may,  hence,  bfi  m.  ftadl  ec 
dyspepe^ ,-  and  one  cajo  is  said  to  have  i/imti 
proaiQcea  by  eattitg  baizf  ^  "  ^  ''  teitiaiiiflrf  im> 
digested  in  the  stomac  n  oi  m^itmn 

months,  when  it  wasdi-  sicktins.  ro^ 

the   h^tic    symptoms 
JMms.  ifc  Hccttca  Simfia 

hence  posaible  that  heciic  fcv£r  iiv^y  ^>c£4aK8r 
ally  epnng,  like  other  remittents.  Aom  fcMi 
taiaBm,* 

The  character  of  ike  diac^ase  ta  w«U  p%n, 
by  Mr.  John  Hunter  lis  the  following  wonia  :— 
''  Hf  ctic  may  be  said  to  be  &  alow  inode  4^  ifca- 
solution  \  the  general  iymptotiu  ar«  tfaoae  ol  t 
low  or  alow  fever,  attended  with  wrnilmm^,  te 
more  with  the  action  of  vreaknen  iban  tnl 
weakness  ;  for,  upon  the  remoml  of  the  karl^ 
cause,  the  action  of  strength    is   in 

E reduced,  aa  wdl  aa  every  naiural  ._ 
owever  much  it  was  decreased  hefoi^  1^ 
particular  symptoms  are,  debility  ;  a  amailt  i|iyck. 
and  sharp  pulse  ;  the  blood  ibrmaking  the  ikra, 
loss  of  appetite ;  ofteo  rejection  of  aU  sliinmi 
by  the  stomach  ;  wasting  ;   ;i  ^^ 

he  thrown  into  sweats  ^  8we;i:  ;? 

when  in  bed;  frequently  a  ti^iL- 
ging."— To  which  he  adds,  '*  the 
There  is,  in  reality,  fnoch  diJTetenc 
u])on   this  last   pomt.     Br.  Heberdi^n   ; 
served,  that  the  same  irregwlarifT  whirl, 
panics  most  other  aymptoma  o 
tends  this  also  -,  that  the  mv 
or  turbid  in  the  eiacerbstiona  nuu  rcu  jintri.  -:* . 
some  time  IS  clear  in  the  iirsl  and  turbid  m  tin 
second  \  and  sometimes  turbid  in  lijc  (irsi  sad 
clear  in  the  second  ;  while  Dr.  Duncan,  frooi 
long  and  assiduoua  atlentiom,  asaeris,  that  tW 
urine  is  pecuharly  distmguished  by  a  ftiti 
furfuraceous  separation.     Such  is  the  characic. 
it  haa  usually  exhibited  in  my  own  practkf ;' 
though^  where  authoi^ili^s  thus'  claah^  tt  ia  Witt 
symptom  to  bo  depended  upon   as  a  |iillri|* 
nomonic. 

From   the  frequent   approach«a   which  tW 
hectic  makes  towards  a  perfect  ap^re^^  i 
aometimes  apt  to  he  confounded  wiilt  aa  \ 

mittent;  but  there  is  rarely  any       L. 

which  the  pulse  is  not  at  lea«t  ten  atteileB  y 
minute  nuickcr  than  it  ougfii  to  be  ;  ami  by  t 
U  is  sulficiently  dtstiiiguiahable,  a«  it  is  al»  ^ 
the  greater  irregularity  of  it*  diffifreiil  *U 
and,  indeed,  of  aW.  its  symptoms. 

It   is  owing  to  litis  Ual  feature  tha*, 
timcjj,  the  eiacetbation  commence? 
fit  J  and  *onieUmcs  without ;   and 
there  is  a  chilly  fit,  sotnetimes  it  lb 
succeeded  by  heat,  biat  sometimee   : 
timi,  without  any  intervenir^g  boc  fii 
casionally  the  cold  Hi  only  leadi  to  hr-mt,  w  ptk 
terminates  singly  without  «ilber  heat  oi  petsp 
ration.     Hence  the  exacerbations  must  vary  m 
duration  :  but  even  where  every  st»g««  i«  prra* 


*i%^m. 


«  Hectic  fevoT  may  follow  vi»ccr«i  disraae. 
brought  on  by  other  fevers,  but  ce<rtairdy  it  riointJt 
ba  eon^tly  stnted  to  be  m  env  imtUncf  cWettr 
breaghl  m\  by  febrthj  miasm.— £©, 
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ent,  tnd  suQceeda  in  it^lifr  order » the  dttraiion 
of  the  cntJTie  es^cGrbatMin  ia  iliAOst  equallj  un- 
certain, iTiAomuth  Lhnt  it  is  seldom  that  three 
eiitrorbiitJoiifl  of  equal  length  r«cur  in  succes- 
sion. The  xernkmont-mXi  tometimes  extend  to 
t«n  or  twelve  dtyt,  wilhoal  &  fliugle  mterveiung 
py;«^Uc  «yinploiii :  and  fOinettnie»  the  cold  or 
the  bol  fttf  or  the  swe&tingj  will  be  reueyred 
snvrf  il  limits  in  the  iame  day.  Yet*  let  the  per- 
apimtioii  appear  whenever  it  may,  the  psitieiit  is 
neirer  reUeved  by  it^  but  Li  »  «tutioiJ9»  and  r^st- 
tesd  during  its  contlnaaiiee  u  m  the  heat  or 
cliJlL 

Dt-  Heberden  {Tr&tiM.  of  the  Cdkg^t  vol.  «., 
«rt  i,,  p.  6)  hu  Bometime^  seen  a  hectic  ^%- 
tack  persoofl  who  leemed  in  tolerable  hetUh,  in 
a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  like  a  common  in- 
flammatorf  fever  :  and,  tike  thai,  in  a  little  lime 
tiring  Ihcm  into  imminent  danger  of  their  \iwss  ; 
afier  which  it  haa  abated,  and  afibrded  hopes  of 
recovery.  But  the  hopea  have  been  deceitfiil ; 
for,  the  hectic  hajs  still  been  fed  hy  ionw  lurk^ 
ing  mischief;  some  coocealed  local  diaease; 
and,  resisting  the  power  of  medicine,  haa  ertd- 
tiaUy  itfidermined  the  padearA  hjealtih  sod  de- 
•tfigiyed  him. 

More  (Commonly,  howeTer,  hectic  forer  coro- 
tncncea  slowly  and  iii»idioualy,  and  is  not  su«- 
fwrcted  ft*r  eome  months :  and  ihe  only  tynip- 
tcmi  noticeable  3re»  lassitude  apoo  slight  eier- 
ei«e,  lo?i  of  tppetite,  and  a  wasting  of  the  flesh. 
BuU  if  these  symptoms  be  connect^  with  a  gen* 
erml  increase  of  pulse,  so  that  the  artery  beats 
from  nineiy  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  smokes  m  a  minute,  there  will  be  real 
gfountl  for  apprehension. 

This  is  one  of  many  disease*,  in  which 
the  art  of  medicine  has  hitherto  laboured  in 
vain  to  strike  into  any  direct  track  of  cure. 
The  real  cause  li  commonly  involved  in  great 
and  iiiiiienelrable  obocurityT  and  we  can  do  little 
more  than  attack  tingle  tymptom*  a»  they  make 
their  appeamnce. 

Where  the  disease  is  evidently  symptomatic, 
the  case  must  depend  upon  curing,  or,  if  incii- 
table,  upon  removing,  when  thta  cqu  be  accom^ 
plubed,  the  part  afected.  When  idiopathict 
we  must  combat,  as  far  ai  we  are  ablct  the 
irritable  diathesis ;  and,  ibove  all  things,  en^ 
deavoar  to  ttrengihen,  without  increosirfg,  the 
action  of  the  machine.  The  best  sedatires  as 
wall  m  tonici  ar#  acid».  and  of  these  tiie  vegew 
table  will  uiaally  he  foand  preferable  to  the 
iViiaaral,  ainee,  on  accotmt  of  their  corrosive 
JpfOpetty^  the  latter  can  only  be  taken  in  small 
4|iiantitiea.  They  abate  the  febrile  heat,  di< 
miniah  the  reatle4ines»,  and  frequently  aucceed 
ill  checking  the  night-BW«sl4.  And  if,  as  is 
oflen  the  case,  the  pattest  be  tcarmented  with 
fiaini  in  (he  Hmba  or  joints,  resembling  rheuma* 
titm,  and  preventing  him  from  dlecping^  we  may 
eombine  the  acids  with  optum^  The  bowels 
must  be  kept  regular  by  gentle  laiatives,  and 
Ihe  neutral  saju  seem  to  an^vver  thts  purpose 
better  thun  mosi  others.  It  will,  however,  bo 
convenient  to  tary  ihem  ot'cainonally,  andaome- 
timof  to  cich.inpe  thefn  for  the  acnna  coiifec- 
laoiti  or  ^*jmr  at!t>?r  Aprricnl 


Stimulants  rarely  aoawer  atty  good  ntiqtoae  ; 
&nd,  in  many  tnstanceSf  evidently  heighten  and 
accelerate  the  eiacerhalion.  The  Peruvian 
b^sam  has  been  given  advantageously  with 
nitre  ;  but  myrrh  is  a  medicine  of  fairer  prom- 
ise ;  and  beyond  these^  we  can  scarcely  ever 
venture  to  proceed* 

The  lighter  bitters  are  certainly  serviceable 
in  many  cases,  and  may  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  the  acid^  ;  but  hark, 
though  tried  in  nnmerofia  ifLSLmcc^^  and  witli 
great  perseverance,  has  not  been  found  euccet^- 
fol.  Dr.  Heberden^  however^  says*  that  he 
never  saw  it  do  any  hiirm  in  the  hectic  fever, 
and  his  opinion  is  conBrmed  by  that  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hulsci  after  having  prescribed  it  for  forty 
years.  Yet  neither  of  them  ever  ohtBJned 
proofs  of  any  beneficial  result.* 

A  light  and  regiikr  diet,  regular  hours,  and 
gentle  eierciae,  are  coadjutants  of  great  im* 
portanee.  When  the  diseaae  is  dependant  upon 
some  local  afection,  the  Bath  waters  have  often 
afforded  a  palliative  degree  of  relief;  but  in 
idiopathic  cases,  they  usnaliy  augment  the  fever, 
aggravate  the  patient's  suHerings,  and  hasten  his 
death. 


GENUS    IV. 

ENECIA 

CONTINUED  FEVEK, 

o?rK    sBBisa    or    mcKSASE    ano  nsciiEABir  , 

WITB   A   TKNOafrcr     TO     RI4CEKBATIOH    AUSV 
BEHISSIOM,  rOR  THK  HOST    PART  ATTEAUI^G 

Tw«ja  xTKpr  rwBirrf-ro!?i  nouss. 

Wb  now  enter  upon  the  important  genua  of 
continued  fevers,  or  those  which  run  their 
course,  not  indeed  without  any  change  or  rel- 
axation whatever,  as  many  of  them  were  sup- 
posed lo  do  formerly,  and  were  distinguished  by 
the  term  amiinenie^,  hut  with  occasional  and 
slight  Quxes  and  refl\ixes»  which  bear  tlie  same 
proportions  to  the  eiacerbations  and  remissions 
of  the  cpanetus^  as  these  do  to  the  paroiysms 
and  inteivaja  of  the  anetus,  or  intermittent. 
W^hen  there  are  two  tides  or  fluies  within  ihe 
twenty-four  hours,  the  one  occiin  in  the  miini- 
ing,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  The  b^l  is 
alwavt  the  most  distinct  ;  and  takes  pkec 
usually  between  five  and  six  o'clock ,  wluch  is 
iomewhnt  later  than  the  latest  of  tlie  par- 
ody snu  of  genuine  intermitting  fevers ;  that 
of  the  quartan^  which  is  the  latciit  of  the  whoks 
usually  occurring  before  five  o'clock.  It  should 
also  be  farther  observed,  that,  where  cotilini^ 
fever  discovers  but  one  augmenlaiion  iti  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  always  that  of  the  even* 
ing.  Dr.  Fordyce  attempts  to  show  that,  even 
in  a  state  of  the  firmest  neatth,  we  conftanily 
discover  some  tendency  to  a  bttle  febrile  ufTcc- 
tion  every  evening;  thia  he  calls  the  luturaf 
evening  paro^sm  of  fever ;  and  to  this  habit 

♦  The  lighter  prepftrgtiotis  of  bnrk,  as  Iho  w!- 
phate  of  ({uir;  ^    ■  jm,  an 

alien  found  cases;, 

yet  the;  cart:  li  inneh 

good,  if  the  c^um}  *ji  iht»  i^uaUiLiUumil  disturb- 
ance continue  undUnmiihed,  or  mvremo^eA.— %;a 
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htaMrib<79  ihe  exkieac^  QlmieweaiQg  Increase 
©f  continued  fever. 

lilt*  genua  Ihufl  defined  and  chBractcri^ed, 
ineludes  the  thr*©  foUowkng  »pecie»  r— 

L  Eoecia  Ctinms*         Inflammatory  Feirer. 

3,  Typhus.       Typhii»  Fever- 

3.  — SjnocbuB.     Synocbil  Fever. 

Salvages  draws  a  Ima  of  distinclton  between 
the^e  three  from  Uiqjf  respecliTe  durnticint  fis 
well  ai  from  their  more  csaenlial  symptoma, 
affinning  ihat  the  csuma  terminateit  in  a  week 
at  the  farthest ;  the  typhufl  in  two^  Lhou^h 
flometimcff  protracted  io  three  w(^ek» ;  while 
die  synochuB  reaches  beyond  the  second,  and 
often  beyond  the  third  week.  As  a  general  rule, 
tbjs  remark  is  worth  keeping  m  mind  ;  but,  the 
deviations  from  Itj  tn  all  the  apecies,  ar«  too 
frequent  to  enablti  us  to  lay  hold  of  it  in  aa- 
■igning  their  specific  character. 


SPECIES  I. 

ENECIA  CAUMA 

iNFLAMMATORV  FEVER. 

HEAT  liBBjiTl^f  rKCHEASEP  ;  fCLBE  QUICK, 
H4RI>,  JlNT>  STROCrO;  URINE  REO^  m^ttrHB- 
SHCS,  OP  TMK  MTND  SLICJilT. 

TtiiH  »pecic3  has  been  distln^ished  by  a 
vanety  of  namjca  by  diflerent  no^olog;iesU  and 
OtliCT  medical  wrilota ;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
imfuirid  s^nochn4,  which  u  that  of  Galen ; 
impUrii  cominued  ft^er^  which  is  that  of  Boer- 
hiave ;  imputrid  cmUineni,  which  id  that  of 
Lommius  ;  aai^umeouit  amtimud  ftver^  which 
is  that  of  HoEtmann  ;  And  Jfynockfii  whjch  is 
that  of  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  Cull  en,  and  moat 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Of  these,  Synocha, 
tor  reasons  sLated  in  the  comment  In  the  No«o- 
logjca]  Synopsis,,  is  the  worst ;  it  has  no  clear 
or  correct  etymological  meaning  i  it  has  been 
used  in  diferetit  senses  by  different  writers,  and 
approaches  so  nearly  to  aynochua,  used  aa  ex- 
teiifiivKly  by  most  of  the  same  writers,  aa  to 
create  a  perpetual  cotifusion  in  the  minds  of 
yoynfl  itudenta  ;  and  the  more  so,  a«  the  dis- 
ease before  ns  is  expressly  denominated  syno- 
chuB  by  Vogel,  while  most  w^ritcrs  employ  this 
term  to  imprt  a  different  species  of  fever.  On 
all  which  accounts,  I  have  judged  it  right  to 
exchange  synocha  for  can  ma,  a  term  already 
employed  for  the  same  puipose  by  Dr.  Young, 
ana  which,  derived  from,  itaU,  **  uro/'  is  ely- 
mulogically  significant  of  the  character  of  the 
disease  it  de»3gnati^«.  The  common  English 
term,  itiJUmmaiory/epftj  i*  excellent ;  and  ut,  in 
truth,  a  direct  trat^slotion  of  the  Greek  term 
Cftiuiia.  Dr.  Fordyce  deaominates  it  general 
injlammalton :  by  which  he  clearly  mtimatci, 
that  this  species  of  fever  bears  a  tiear  resem- 
blance ia  the  symptomatic  fever  produced  by 
tho  local  afl«ctions  cdled  phlegnmiio;,  or  phlo- 
goticn,  which  constitute  the  next  order  of  the 
present  class,  to  which  the  term  inJlammaiiimJi 
ta  now  commonly  limited  ;  but  which  Dr.  For- 
dyce would  distlnginsh  by  the  term  '*  iofttl  in- 
jfammattotii,** 

In  effect,  inflammitoiy  fever  and  the  fever 


0f  iuffammatipiia  bear  the  same  relattoni  tc 
each  other,  ha  the  idiopathic  a.nd  symptomaliie 
hectic  ;  in  both,  there  may  be  a  general  Of  ft 
local  remote  cauae  i  but,  ihe  mflucnce  upoa  the 
constitution  will  bo  the  same,  whatever  b«  thv, 
source  of  ejicitement.  It  Inia  been  dotibled* 
however^  whether  cauma  or  inflammatory  fcv^r 
over  e lists  without  a  local  cauae ;  and  Dt .  Qttl- 
ieiv»  who  docfc  not  allow  that  hectic  fever  is  over 
found  without  a  local  cause,  distinctly  atHnns, 
that  he  has  iie^er  seen  inflammatory  fever  e*- 
istine^  under  the  laame  circumstancei ;  whence 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne,  who  hai 
too  much  generalized  the  subject,  \ms  sirijck 
inflammatory  fever  entirety  out  of  the  hat  of 
di&eases»  contending,  ihat  even  the  term  in- 
flammatory ought  never  lo  be  appbed  to  fijver, 
excepting  when  fever  itaelf  only  etiats  as  a 
concoimUut  of  some  local  affection  :*  whde  Dt. 
Clutterbuck,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
contended,  that  this  local  cause  i»  ai  all  timea, 
and  utider  every  variety  of  fever,  an  inBarmna* 
tion  of  the  brain  If,  however,  a  cause  of  Ihi* 
kind  be  ever  fairly  made  out,  a  variety  of  facia, 
of  late  detection,  will  be  far  more  likely  lo  fix  il 
in  an  in^ammation  of  the  arteries,  the  ABVi«i« 
Tia  of  the  French  writers,  who  have  recently 
examined  the  subject  at  considerable  tengthV 
especially  MM,  Portal  (CV/Mrj*iMi?a/ofn.  Midi<-f 
lom.  iii.p  p.  127,  1804),  Dalbaut,  and  Vajdy 
{Diet,  dti  Sdtfrtcea  MidicaU^:  Jmint-  Cin»- 
plenicnt.r  vi,»  AoOt,  1819);  *nd  to  whtdi  Dr, 
Frank  ba»5  indeed,  already  ascribed  in^ain* 
matory  fever  in  one  of  its  forms. — {De  Cur, 
Horn.  Mifrb,  Eptt,^  lib,  i,,  ^118,  8vo  ,  Manheim, 
1791.)  But  ihe  subject  ia  still  involved  in 
great  obacuriiy,  a^  it  la  doubtful  whether  the 
change  of  arterial  structure,  which  haa  been 
fount?  after  death  in  many  cases  of  supposed 
arteriiia,  has  been  really  an  effect  of  mflnminn- 
tory  action.  In  acute  rheumaii^mi,  it  is  praba> 
bly  a  frequent  cause  or  concomitant ;  but  ihi« 
is  a  question  vte  shall  have  occasion  to  retnni 
to  under  that  disease  How  fnr  eitlver  Keltic 
or  inllaimnatory  fever  may,  under  particular 
circumstances  of  human  or  atmospherical  eon* 
stitutions,  occaaionally  originaie  from  Hiarsh  or 
contagious  miasm,  it  la  diffiruU  to  determine ; 
but  as  Dr.  Cullen  was  peculiarly  desimua  of 
reduchig  all  fevers  to  these  two  sources  i  atid 
as,  to  say  the  leasts  they  are  not  obvious 
sonrces  of  either  of  the  di»ea»es  in  question, 
his  mind  appears  to  have  received  some  bii^s 
from  this  fact  in  rejecting  them  from  the  lisi  of 
idiopathic  fevers.  And  as  il  has  alreatly  been 
shown  that  thia  decision  has  laid  a  foundation 
for  much  of  that  **  tug  of  war''  m  which  many 


*  DbBcrvations  on  Fevers,  &c.,  ©vo  ,  !>fidon. 
1779.  Though  Dr.  Tweedio  doe>  '  '  nelly 
represent  this  fe^^er  aa  being  easedi  md 

with  local  mflummatioo,  as  a  cai^r  v«8, 

that  *'  it  is  neceEisiiry  to  lx;ar  in  m  m- 

flammations  which  ahnost  invars^  'he 

course  of  these  acute  fevers,  anc  :..  ^  -'  of 
snch  complication*  on  Ihe  febrile  symptoms."^- 
See  Dr.  Tweed ie**  Trpaliae  oti  Conimued  Fevftt 
and  ita  Modifications,  p,  10, 12mo  ,  l^ond.,  l^TJ  — 
EniTOR, 
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disUiigubsbec]  imtmhen  of  ihe  profflttidn  hire 

tUfe  '1  I  oj  particijliir  sp4?ciea  of  fi?"%  it, 

it  IS  i..;^,.,.  t..vi^il>Ie,  aJ&o,  thnt  »i'verTi]  f>f  the 
itiore  recent  hypolh(?*t5,  cottecniujg  its  proii- 
iDAte   cmu«e,   hi^e  originated   t'roin    tbo    snme 

tniiiiiinatorT  fever,  ai  it  tmt  ofien  occurrod 
in  tbs  Rutbor '»  own  pfsclka.  ftnd  in  th«i  of 
others  who  hawe  described  it,  uaually  coEnmence? 
wiUi  the  symptom*  of  nn  acute  ephemera*  stad 
majr  m  fact  be  contemplated  aa  the  same  dii- 
aaae  rurming  on  from  four  or  five  to  about 
elcrcn  davflf  without  tnt^rmiaBiou,  or  a  renewral 
of  Lhit  cold  £l.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of 
liinguor  nud  mapLitude  for  exerUnn,  with  a  dis- 
rtibflh  for  food,  which  coutiiiueK  for  a  day,  or 
pefhapa  two.  There  i»  then  chdlioes«  iitid 
mtmnems  over  the  «urBice,  with  nauaea  and 
het4achL\  succeeded  in  the  evening  by  a  great 
increase  of  heat^  tind  at  night  by  perapiiation, 
wtib  great  thirftU  rcstksineaa,  acid  aomeumee 
delmiaii  ;  sometimes*  ill  young  persons,  con vd- 
titoiifi,  with  a  %m\iid  drowiine*a.  The  bo  web 
&VV  itfitifilly  cosuv*^,  th»  urine  bigh-colouredt 
and  the  pulse  quick  and  h'trd. 

With  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  grri^nd  |jHithognomonic 
&ym|itOjii  of  cauma  )s  hardness  of  the  pulse. 
Tiite  iit:compaaie«  it  from  first  to  last,  m  its 
simplf^t  and  in  iu  veverest  nute.  When  die 
di4r^ii;c  k  mild,  it  ia  hard  aloue  i  when  more 
violvrit,  it  IS  lit  the  aame  thne  fuli,  atrong,  and 
fre<picnL  The  obstructed  pulse  ik  often  con- 
(tiundtd  wiih  the  bard,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
dtntmgiiish  them  without  considerable  practice. 
There  is  ng-idity  of  resislatice  lo  the  jj^nger  m 
esrh,  but  of  a  ddferent  kind.  In  the  hard 
pul^,  It  is  much  farmer  and  teuset  ;  imd  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr,  Fordyce  la  rcBult  ffom  such  an 
increase  of  arterial  caiilrHClion  as  to  overbaj- 
aiice  lU  corretpondent  dibt^tioa.  It  indicatfiB^ 
in  hit  opinion,  a  very  high  degree  of  living 
power,  ami  ii  peculiarly  charaetenzed  by  a 
innh  cosguiiition  of  the  blood  when  drawn 
fneely  into  a  hemispherie  basing  in  consequence 
of  wfuL'h  the  red  pai  tides  have  time  loiobside, 
mtd  Jt'^ue  ihe  surface  colour  less,  or  widia  bufly 
•L^ipe.iraiice^  In  ibe  obstructed  pulse,  on  the 
cottinirr,  the  blood  coagulates  at  once ;  and^ 
Itm  rm  p^artictea  tMit  having  tiine  to  separaie, 
the  Etttrfaee  is  of  the  Hamo  hue  as  the  cake 
below, 

Thi^  disease  sometimei  termi nates  abruptly 
u'lth  it  ci^iticj^l  sweat}  or  some  other  evacuation, 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  but  more  usually  in- 
creases in  Tioienee-,  though  with  oecaaional 
declinations,  for  a  week  longer  j  during  which 
time  the  pulse  rises  to  a  hundred,  or  a  nutidred 
and  ten  strokes  in  a  raintiie^  but  conlhiues  re^-' 
uUr ;  the  oaitsoa.  aub&Ided,  and  the  patient  wdl 
tske  and  retain  whatever  U  olered  to  hnn  of 
simple  DuirimenI  or  medicine  ;  the  thirst  is  Less 
violent,  but  the  tongue  t»  d«epty  furred,  and 
the  lips  are  parched. 

The  dise<i«e  ia  not  often  dajigerous;  and 
alxiut  ihe  eleventh  day  ^'raduatly  subiides,  or 
yields  to  «ouie  cf^tJ^al  dtftcharge,  which  i*  ti*u- 
■ily  (hat  of  a  free  and  ulkvi;iimg  perspiiatjon. 


The  pulse  soon  Ginka  to  eighty,  and  ihe  chuef 
(lyinptom  is  weakness. 

During  th»*  course  of  the  fever,  every  oigaii 
Builers  from  its  morbid  and  increnamg  ijjip^itiis ; 
but  they  do  not  all  mutfor  ilike ;  for  m  some 
parts  there  ia,  occasionalty,  a  greattr  restst- 
auee  to  the  ilow  of  the  ciKuhtiiig  duid  than  in 
others,  whence  that  atiute  pain,  which  is  often 
comphimt'd  of  in  ills  head  or  the  side  :  m  the 
latter  case,  soinetinicB  amoanltng  to  i^letiralgiH, 
And,  not  unfrc^juently,  the  vessels  of  one  pnrt 
will  give  way  inure  readily  than  thotH?  of  ao'^ 
other,  and  there  will  be  a  sense  of  hi^iivin.es!t. 
and  oppression  iu  the  head,  the  heart,  or  the 
lungs  ;  as  though  some  eQ'oaion  had  lakf^n  place, 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  perhaps  actually 
the  ease.  If  the  head  be  much  affected,  delir- 
ium js  a  frequent  result,  with  ravings  and  vio- 
lence, rather  than  the  low  muttering  incoherence 
of  asthenic  feversn 

From  the  history  already  given  of  the  malig- 
nant causus,  or  ardent  malignant  renntteni,  it 
appears  probable^  that  inllammatory  fever  may 
sometimes  be  produced  from  febrile  miasm, 
though  it  is  commonly  derived  from  other 
»ourci^s.  Of  these,  the  alimulos  of  violent  pas- 
sions is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  common ; 
and  especially  upon  a  vigorous  and  plethoric 
habitj  which  is  the  usual  temperament  in  which 
infiammaiory  fever  makes  ita  appeanince.  Uo* 
duo  muscular  exercise,  heating  foods,  or  excesses 
of  any  kind  in  the  same  habit,  are  also  frequenl 
causes;  while  another  may  be  fotind  in  the 
syppressiou  of  any  accustomed  discharge,  m 
that  of  menstruation,  epistax:is,  or  penodtcal 
bloodletting.  Suddenly  suppressed  perspira- 
tion is,  m  like  manner,  a  frequent,  {»erh<ips  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  any  ;  es^pecially  when 
the  body  is  very  hot,  and  the  change  is  eOieeted 
by  eiposure  to  a  temperature  of  great  cold,  ap- 
plied externally  or  internally,  as  that  of  a  CUF- 
rejii  of  cold  aiV,  a  large  draught  of  cold  walef, 
or  plunging  into  a  river. 

Some  wriiors,  ns  Seimert  and  Crichtoc, 
have  supposed  infljinimatory  fever  to  be  occa- 
sionally produced  by  an  absorption  of  bile  inlo 
the  bloodvessels  under  the  axcitomeni  of  & 
trupical  §im,  or  of  a  torrid  summer  in  milder 
repiona;  and  ihry  suppose  that  the  bile  is,  tu 
this  case,  posse ssed  of  a  more  than  ofdinatr 
degree  of  acnmony,  and  that  the  symptoms  are 
varied  by  a  more  pungent  heat  sod  more  iiitnl* 
erable  thirat,  with  a  more  scanty  secretfon  of 
urine,  pfeternatnrally  acrid  and  high -colou red. 

That  hite  of  this  description  ia  often  forced 
bticb  into  the  system  under  the  ctrcomstaneea 
here  supposed,  is  unquestionable  ;  as  it  is  also 
that  inflammatory  fever  is  a  frequent  accom|Hi- 
niment  of  this  morbid  change.  But,  notwith* 
Biandinjj  the  above  authorities,  such  fever  vosms 
less  AttnbLit/kble  to  the  reAux  of  bile  into  the 
blood,  i^mn  to  the  insolation  or  solar  eteite* 
miint ;  which,  by  unduly  stimulating  the  liver, 
has  tie«n  the  cause  of  an  overflow  of  bilious 
secretion,  llow  far  a  more  irritant  or  enaiied 
acrimonv  may  be  communicated  to  bile  thus 
operated  upon,  or  what  may  be  its  effect  upon 
the  system,  admitting  it  to  take  place,  it  is  dif- 
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ficiilt  U>  det«nnine  ;  buC  there  b  much 
ta  doahi  whether  geBtj:me  bile  in  the  Bangnif- 
eroLL9  i^stem  ii  ever  a  cause  of  fcver^  or  atimn^ 
uliites  the  heart  or  arteries  to  inc reined  tic  Lion. 
For  if  this  were  the  ca«e,  jaujidic«  would  nlway* 
Wfrccdmpanicd  wjth  inflammatory  fever.  In- 
ttend  of  whicbt  howf^vor,  we  find  it  accoinpa- 
nied  with  atony  instead  of  entoiiVt  or  (Jiminish^d 
ittntend  of  irvcreaswJ  power,* 

Sn^irages  g^ves  a  case,  in  which  inilammiitory 
fever  wtiB  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  by  a  Jodgment 
of  vi*nmcles  in  the  frontal  iinue^  of  which  sev- 
enty-two were  dij^charged  during  a  lit  of  Tom- 
iimg  and  tneezmg,  from  which  time  the  patient 
began  to  recover. 

These  vennides  were  most  probably  the  lar- 
vae of  somf»  species  of  the  m9im%  or  gad  fly  t 
which  had  crejtt  up  bto  the  frontal  sinust  after 
lieitig  hatcrhed  in  the  nostrils,  in  which  the  pa- 
rent insect  had  deposited  her  minute  egj|9, 
Tlus  IS  a  -vety  common  affection  in  ^zJng 
quadrupeda,  and  especialty  in  fiheep,  which  arc 
often  pci!iilmr!y  tormenttdtand  somelimirs  driven 
3»lmo!«t  mad,  by  the  violence  of  ihc  irritation. 

Stoll  gwi^s  a  case  in  which  the  brain^  on  ex- 
(imTtiJition  after  deaths  was  found  deiugcd  with 
serum — dtluriiitn  setosum, — {Mat.  Jfrif »  iii.^  p. 
S94  )  But  such  »n  appearance  is  raiher  to  be 
regarded  m  an  effect,  than  a  cause  of  the  dia- 
cflse ;  as  an  inat^mce  of  cephfilHtji  prfifuttdtit  in 
consequence  of  the  brain  having  suffered  more 
tlian  any  other  organ  from  the  inSamtnatory 
inipf^lii£. 

Hence  the  following  varieties  are  noticeable 
tinder  the  present  species : 
s  Pleli^orictim.  Produced  In  a  plethoric 

Plethoric  iotltumna-     hftbit  by  great  mental 
tory  fever.  or  muscular  excitement, 

or  heating  foods  ;  or  by 
a  sudden  suppression  of 
perspiration,  or  of  other 
accustomed  discharges. 
8  BJHosiim.  Accompanied  with  an  ejL- 

BiUona    infJamma-      ceaaJve  secretion  of  bile, 
lory  fever*  absorbed  into  the  ^an* 

guineou»  ayslem. 
Y  Pleuritic  cm.  Accompaniecl  with  a  vio- 

Ptfiurilic  inJlammn*     lent  jititch  or  pain  in  the 
tory  fever.  side, 

6  Cffphfllalgicnm.         Accompanied  with  aeiilti 

f'ephalalgic  uiflam-      pain  m  the  head, 
matory  fever, 

A  a  nn  inHnmmiitoty  diaUieiii  con  tiuitea  tlie 
essence  of  this  fevers  the  cure  inunt  depend 
akogethcr  upon  a  reduction  of  the  vaKulart  and 
especially  of  the  arterial  eniony  ;  always  bear* 
ing  m  mind  the  po*sihihty,  that  ihc  discaAe  may 
suddenly  lose  ii*  m^ammaiory  chariicter,  and 
lapidly  paa»  into  that  of  a  typhus.  Regulated 
Ify  thia  view,  we  should  generally  commcncs 
with  bleeding  and  cooimg  pur g» lives.  There 
are  a  few  cases,  iiuleed,  in  which  bleeding  may 

•  Inflammatory  fever  in  the  United  Ststc^  is 
not  un frequently  caused  by  the  uttion  of  lolar  heat^ 
tad  the  infltteuce  of  sudden  vicissitudes  in  the 
tpm  peralorci.— A 


be  ditpe&s«d  with,  as  whrn  the  habii  is  tiy  no 

means   plethoric,  and  the   pulsK  is    ^ '-^-rf 

rather  than  hard  ;  but  these  are  case 
occur.  Diaphoretic  St  or  relaxants^  ; 
denominated  by  Dr,  Fordyce,  may  then  itw  rnv»| 
ployed  with  advantage.  Of  these^  the  turUrixedl 
antinmny,  the  antimonial  powder,  or  Jimfs'cl 
powder^  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  iipon  :  and  mof  J 
be  giv  en  alone ,  or,  w  hicb  is  often  be  1 1  r  ' 

draughts  ;  and  particularly  thoae  foi 
acetate  of  ammonia.  And  i[  may  a; 
to  observe  here,  that  the  acetnte  of  s 

someumes  prepared  in  the  fomi  of  ci  d 

sitJi  more  easily  on  the  stomach  in  tUj^^  ihmi  m 
any  other  shap^.     When  given  as  a  li«fuid,  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  solution    '      ' '        in  the  < 
c  arbomc  acid  gas  of  arm  n  on  i  a  h  ; .  o»si-  j 

ble  ;  and,  for  this  puroose,  ti:.  ^....„  alionld 
taki?  place  in  a  strong  close  vessel  According  1 
to  Bergman,  nearly  half  the  weight  of  ammonia  1 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  gaa  which  it 
contains  r  ao  that  in  a  pint  of  the  »olubon  of  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  com  prising  four  drachma 
of  the  latler,  there  will  bo  extricated,  if  mad 
in  the  manner  here  recommended,  liltle  leg 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  incbca  vf  MT, 

As  the  stomach  is  for  the  most  pari  botlitttol 
affected,  etnetics,  if  used  at  a!l,  cia  Oidy  b«j 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in  th«  i 
surface  ;  but,  as  we  can  do  this  by  the  atiltmo- 1 
nial  and  other  diaphoretics  just  referred  to,  a« 
also  b^  diluent  drinks,  it  is  hardly   worth  whilii  j 
to  irritate  ihe  stomach  in  order  to  acciwpliall  j 
the  same  purpose.     Perfect  rest  of  body  and 
mind,  a  reclined  position,  and  alight  hqutd  diet, 
destitute  of  all  stimulants,  are  al£o  tiidtiiprnsii* 
ble  toward*  recovery.     The  air  shouh!   by  all 
means  be  kept  pure  by  beingconatantlv  renewrd, 
thotigh  without  a  sensible  current ;  the  temper-  I 
aturc   cool ;    the   clothing  light,   and  as  often 
changed  as  may  be  necee^ary  to  maintaiii  elea»- 
lineas  ;  and  the  beverage^  toast'Witert  hmtm- 
ade,  or  cool  tea.  • 


*  Onr  author  has  here  omitted  all  notice  of  cold 
affiision,  the  advantages  of  which,  in  the  acute  or 
mflammatory  forms  of  fever,  have  been  of  know!* 
edged  by  almost  every  writer,  Tltr  riJr-ri  of  it  is 
to  diminish  ihe  hent  uf  the  In.  r  tha 

pulse,  aud  to  bring  on  persjiirat  i  As 

a  general  rule,  the  sooner  the  ii3:._ ...  ..^plied 

after  the  irregular chitls  of  the  first  stage  arc  iiver* 
the  better,  provided  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  steadily 
abo¥e  the  natural  a^andarri.  Or,  Cwfrie  deems 
the  saJest  time  for  it  to  be  that  when  the  eiacet-  ' 
bation  is  at  its  height,  or  immediateJy  after  Lhfl 
commencement  of  iH  dech nation.  At  thi?  peniodi 
the  boat  risea  one  or  two  degrees  m  the  <tntml 
parts  of  the  body, and  still  more  tp  ^^■'^  "-■ '-  Pr 
C  urrie,  therefore,  generally  d  i  re V  to\^ 

employed  between  six  and  nisn  -.i  \he 

evening.  It  ia  never  lobe  resortr']  r>  v-fn  n  nny 
considerable  »en»e  of  chill inees  ejtistH^  notivith- 
standing  the  thermometer  may  indicatfi  nn  mi^- 
niented  tomperature  of  the  body.  Neither  ought 
it  to  be  adopted  when  the  heat,  measured  by  tlie 
tbermotneter,  is  leas  than»  or  only  equtd  tu,  tho 
natTiral  heat ;  nor  when  the  psticnt  is  p erspirtng 
profusely.  Dr.  Tweedie  inlgrms  ti.^,  thai  he  hai 
never  seen  a  single  case  In  which  cold  aJfvision 
succeeded  m  cutitng  short  the  fever,  though  all 
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After  all,  however,  it  is  not  oAen  that  exam- 
ples of  pure  inflammatory  ferer  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  contended 
by  very  hiffh  authorities,  and  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished b^p  me  medical  records  of  earlier  times, 
compareid  with  those  of  our  own,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
ease far  less  common  now  than  it  was  formerly  ; 
and  that  it  is  seldom,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr. 
J.  Hunter,  '*  that  physicians  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lancet,*  at  least  to  that  excess 
which  is  described  by  authors  in  former  times. 
They  are  now  more  obliged,"  continues  the 
same  wnter,  **  to  have  recourse  to  cordials,  than 
evacuations ;  and,  indeed,  the  diseases  called 
the  putrid  fever,  and  putrid  sore  throat,  are  but 
of  late  date.  I  remember  when  the  last  was 
called  Fothergill^s  sore  throat,  because  he  first 
published  upon  it,  and  altered  the  mode  of  prac- 
tice. I  remember  when  practitioners  uniformly 
bled  in  putrid  fevers ;  but  signs  of  debility  and 
want  of  success  made  them  alter  their  practice. 
Whether  the  same  difference  takes  place  in  in- 
flammation, I  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect  that  it 
does  in  some  degree ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  fever  and  inflammation  are  very  nearly 
allied,  and  that  we  have  much  less  occasion  for 
evacuations  in  inflammation  than  formerly ;  the 
lancet,  therefore,  in  inflammation,  and  also  pur- 
gatives, are  much  more  laid  aside."— (On  Bioody 
^c,  part  ii.,  p.  237.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  change  in 
the  national  temperament.  It  is  common, 
indeed,  to  ascribe  it  to  an  alteration  in  our 
mode  of  life,  which  is  asserted  to  be  much  fuller 
than  that  of  oar  forefathers.  **  We  may  be 
said,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  **  to  live  above  par. 
At  the  full  stretch  of  living,  therefore,  wnen 
disease  attacks  us,  our  powers  cannot  be  excited 
further,  and  we  sink  so  as  to  require  being  sup- 
ported and  kept  up  to  that  mode  of  Ufe  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed." 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  times  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  day,  they  have  greatly  altered  and  im- 
proved within  less  than  half  a  century  ;  for  there 


the  patients  so  treated  felt  afterward  greatly  re- 
lieved. He  sets  down  the  practice  as  best  adapted 
to  inflammatory  fever  (synocha),  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  much  greater  excitement  than  those 
of  temperate  countries.  He  advises  the  practi- 
tioner, however,  to  ascertain,  in  every  case,  before 
such  a  powerful  remedy  is  administered,  that 
there  is  no  visceral  inflammation  ;  "  were  such  a 
powerful  shock  given  to  the  system  under  these 
circumstances,  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences might  ensue."  On  account  of  these  rea- 
sons, and  the  manner  in  which  most  patients  ob- 
ject to  cold  affusions.  Dr.  Tweedie  prefers  sponging 
the  surface  of  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water.  In  winter  the  fluid  used  may  be  tepid, 
if  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.— See  Dr.  Twee- 
die's  Treatise  <m  Continued  Fever  snd  its  Modifi- 
CHtions,  p.  187,  et  seq. ;  also,  Dr.  James  Currie*s 
Med.  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and 
warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fever,  8vo.,  Liverpool, 
1798.— Ed. 

*  These  remarks  cannot  certainly  apply  to  this 
type  of  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  United  States. 
—See  Miner  and  Tully's  Essays  on  Fevers,  Mid- 
dletown,  8vo.,  1823.— D. 


has  never  been  a  period,  since  wines  and  fer* 
mented  liquors  have  been  introduced  among  us, 
so  temperate  and  sober  as  the  present.  Dru^en 
ness,  which  was  formerly  common  in  our  streets, 
is  now  rarely  met  with  ;  suppers  are  almost  en 
tirely  relinquished;  and,  instead  of  its  being 
disgraceful,  as  was  the  case  in  **  the  olden  time," 
for  the  master  of  the  house  to  let  his  guests  leave 
him  either  sad  or  sober,  nothing  is  now  so  dis- 
graceful as  intoxication.  It  is  true,  we  are  got 
back  again  to  a  very  free  use  of  the  lancet  in 
many  instances  ;  which  would  seem  to  show, 
that  we  had  completed  a  revolution  in  our 
general  temperament,  as  well  as  our  general 
temperance  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that, 
while  the  lancet  is  still  used  with  comparative 
caution  in  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed, and  often  unsparingly,  in  typhus  or 
futrid  fever.  And  hence,  there  is  more  reason, 
fear,  for  suspecting  a  revolution  in  the  profes- 
sional fashion,  than  in  national  temperament; 
and  that  the  bold  and  the  timid  plans  have  been 
alternately  introduced  and  alternately  dropped, 
not  so  much  from  any  radical  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, as  from  their  being  found  to  fail,  be- 
cause employed  as  popular  means,  or  under  tha 
influence  of  some  favourite  hypothesis,  on  all 
occasions,  without  a  due  deffreo  of  clinical  dis- 
crimination, or  attention  to  the  habits  or  synqp- 
toms  of  individuals  at  their  bedside. 


SPECIES  II. 

ENECIA   TYPHUS.* 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

PDLSB  SMALL,  WSAX,  AND  UNEQUAL  ;  USUALLT 
FREQUENT  ;  HEAT  NEARLY  NATURAL  ;  GREAT 
SENSORIAL  DEBILITY,  AND  DISTURBANCE  OF 
THE  MENTAL  POWERS. 

The  term  is  derived  from  Hippocrates,  who 
uses  it,  however,  in  a  sense  not  exactly  parallel 
with  its  application  in  modem  times,  but  rather 
in  reference  to  that  low,  muttering,  and  stupid 
deliriumi  which  so  frequently  accompanies  the 
disease.  It  is,  nevertheless,  admirably  expres- 
sive of  the  general  nature  of  the  fever  to  which 
it  was  applied  at  first,  and  which  it  designates  at 
present ;  which  burns,  not  with  open  violence  as 
the  cauma,  but  with  a  sort  of  concealed  and 
smothered  flame  ;  for  the  Greek  tenn  ri<p^  sig- 
nifies *'  to  smoulder,"  or  *'  to  burn  and  smoke 
without  vent."t 

Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  may  be  a 
cause  of  typhus ;  for  the  typhoid  form  is  often 
dependant  upon  the  character  of  the  constitution 
into  which  it  is  received,  as  evincing  a  great 
deficiency  of  sensorial  power :  and  hence  cold, 


«  A  peculiar  form  or  tvpe  of  fever,  character- 
ized by  the  more  early  ana  severe  affection  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system ;  by  the  more  constant 
changes  which  the  mucous  membranes  undergo ; 
by  affection  of  the  cutaneous  and  glandular  sys- 
tems ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stage,  oy  great  pros- 
tration and  symptoms  denoting  putrescence." — Dr. 
Tweedie  on  Continued  Fever,  p.  76. 

t  The  name  of  this  fever  is  sometimes  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  rvf  7^,  signify- 
ing ^Hyor.- Ed. 
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iiiei^uL  igiUtiaDi  cxdeisof  musctilar  labour*  and 
ercn  ini^mperaricej  >whict»*  in  n  fit-^  -  v  -r 
habitf  mipht  generate  aynocha  or  iii 
fever,  will  ofiejt^  in  n  debilitated  iii  ..  _  •  „ 
Rod  e^f^ciidly  wKen  the  debility  depends  ph^ 
Diarilj  upon  the  «tate  of  tho  nervoufi  ByBlem,  &ad 
the  opiTous  influpjice  is  recruited  with  ditHcuhy, 
give  a  typhous  compJi^xiori  lo  the  disease  (ronr 
thafirtt. 

But  though  all  the  cauaeji  of  fever  may  in  this 
way  giv6  ri«e  lo  typhue,  its  cDnimon  cauws^  as 
we  had  oc<ra«ioii  to  notice  when  trealiog  of  the 
r«;inotc  caiiBce  of  fever  (CI .  L,  Ord,  I),  i«  fe- 
briJe  miMm*  issuing  from  the  decoroposittof*  of 
human  etHtmum*  under  the  mfiuerice  of  thf> 
ordinary  auxiliaries  of  a  clo^e  arttl  stagnant  at- 
ino»phere ;  still  farther  corrupted  hy  a  load  of 
foreign  i'^ithnlatioTis  from  dirt  or  filth  of  any  kind, 
And  of  that  dc'gree  of  warmth  and  moiBturc 
which  must  alw*y»  ejii^t  where  wjciety  CJtiaU, 
and  especially  where  it  exists  in  too  crowded  n 
stale.  Under  the^ae  genend  circumatances,  a 
irery  low  degree  of  warmth  and  moislure  ia  sof* 
^cierit,  though  there  muat  be  aotite  proportion 
of  both.  And,  provided  there  be  an  adequacy 
of  wsrmth,  the  lower  the  temperatore^  the  more 
certainly  ati  individual  become*  affected  ;  nol 
fiotn  a  more  abundant  generation  of  fpbrile 
miaflniT  or  from  ita  being  morw  volatile,— for,  on 
the  contrary t  it  is  here  perhaps  lesi  abundant^ 
and  even  less  ?olatile,^but  from  the  more  de* 
pressed  state  of  the  living  power^  and  the  hm 
resistance  it  is  capable  of  offering  to  any  morbid 
influence  whatever. 

I  have  just  remarked,  that,  under  a  depreiaed 
fitate  of  the  hving  power^  what«vor  beitaeause, 
whether  a  want  of  cheerful  warmth,  cheerful 
pasilona,  cheerful  TockI,  or  cheerful  and  regular 
kahti^t  tj^hiin  tR  often  more  likely  to  take  pi  act 
than  aiiy  other  species  of  fever.  But  when 
fr-hrtle  mia^tnj  produced  by  a  decomposnion  of 
effluvium  from  the  living  body,  exists  in  co- 
operation wnth  these,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  individual  to  escape  ;  aa  the  miasm  thus 
generated  his^  a  spp^cific  power — a  power  beyond 
all  otJier  febrile  cause r  whatever — of  lowering 
sEill  farther  the  vital  energy  aa  aoon  as  it  i»  re- 
ceived  into  the  system,  and  thus  of  con&'niing 
the  prcvioui  tendency  to  this  peculiar  type. 

All  this,  indeed,  haa  been  obeeired  already, 
though  li  k  necessary  lo  revert  to  it  on  the  prek- 
11  nt  ctccmion  :  it  has  also  been  farther  observed, 
ihm,  when  a  typhus  has,  in  this  or  any  other 
manner*  once  ansen,  the  effluvium  from  the 
hving  body  during  its  action  is  londed  with 
miaim  of  the  same  kind,  completely  elaborated 
as  it  paafei  off.  and  standing  m  no  need  of  the 
decomjioiition  o(  the  effluvium  for  its  formation. 
In  many  eases,  indeed,  all  the  secretions  are 
alike  eonuminated  ;  and  hence,  febrile  miairm 
i*  often  atijKirbed  in  dissection,  by  an  aeci- 
dentil  wound  on  the  hand,  and  eicttea  ita 
spncifie  influence  en  the  body  of  the  anatomist  ; 
for  m  tliis  way,  ako,  typhus  ^as  been  produced. 

Hence,  typhua  beeomen  infectious ;  but  as 
the  tniasm  tt  generateSf  though  rnore  ftuppre»- 
tive  or  exhaustive  of  sensorial  energy,  is  Is*as 
volatile   than  that  of  marsh^liiiids  or  dead  or- 


gamzed  matter,  ita  infeotiOlSB  pOWi^r  is  contiti«d 
to  a  much  more  limited  atmosphere  than  thit 
of  fevers  arising  from  this  latter  aource.  Atid, 
on  this  account^  fevers  originating  in  jaHs,  or 
other  confined  and  crowded  tcenes,  are  lea»  tx- 
tenaivcly  communicable  than  the  yellow  fcTw, 
QT  that  of  hot  climates  and  exhaling  swamps. 

It  may  be  also  necessary  to  remind  the  r**ader 
of  another  remark  already  made,  that,  in  a  pitre 
fltmofiphere,  the  miasmic  materi«ils,  from  wliJit- 
evcr  source  derived,  become  dissolved  or  de- 
composed ;  but  this  happens  slowly  and  witli 
great  diffieuUy,  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  a  ytijatid 
atmosphere,  already  saturated  with  fowign  <?or- 
pUBcles.  In  a  state  thua  crowded,  moreover, 
they  less  readdy  disperse  or  ascend  beyortil 
their  proper  periphezy  of  action ;  and  wherr 
they  are  lew  volatile,  as  when  laautpg  from 
human  effluvium ^  tbev  perhapa  adhere  by  n 
peciilisT  tenacity  to  bodies  more  pondt^roaa  tkan 
themselves,  and  thus  loiter  for  a  still  longrr 
period  within  the  stratum  of  human  intefY^ourstf* 
And  hence,  the  fouler  as  well  as  the  rooTO 
stagnant  the  atmofiphere»  the  more  genera),  and, 
from  the  former  cause,  the  more  malignant  tb« 
disease  ;  for,  as  nothing  is  so  contribotory  ta  the 
preservation  of  sound  health,  as  pure  aiTi  ao 
nothing  tends  so  much  as  foul  air  to  polonf  or 
aggravate  diseases  of  every  kind.  And  bsn«e, 
again,  we  have  an  obvious  and  sufficient  reasoa, 
why  typhus  should  become  more  severe  in  pro- 
portion as  it  spreads  and  impregnate*  a  given 
space  with  its  specific  miasm  and  accompany* 
ing  colluvies. 

To  what  extent  febrile  miasm,  is«uinf  from 
the  source  befftre  tift^  may  spread  in  a  free  in^ 
flux  of  pure  air  without  becoming  dissolved ,  or, 
in  other  words,  so  as  to  retarn  its  contagious 
power,  bus  never  been  very  accurately  ascer* 
tamed.  We  know^  however,  that  ita  range  la 
very  cirenmscribed,  and  reaches  lo  but  a  very 
small  distsnce  from  the  patient^  oi  the  nidus  of 
foul  clothes  or  utensUs  in  which  it  tn»y  W 
lodged ;  and  never  infects  a  person  in  an  arl- 
joining  street,  or  house,  or  room  in  tJie  «jim*< 
house ;  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Hay  garth  has  observ- 
ed, in  the  patient's  own  chamber,  if  large,  airv» 
and  kept  clean  :  a  remark  that  has  aitire  been 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Baillie.  "With  respett.'* 
aaya  he,  **  to  the  contamoos  nature  of  ihese 
fevera,  I  am  conviiK:<^,  that  it  i*  in  ^neral  not 
considerabte.  I  do  not  recollect  an  matanei*  in 
which  a  patient  in  that  hospital  (St-  George**) 
communicated  the  infection  to  a  patient  lylnz 
m  the  next  bed.  When  patienta  are  crowded 
toge titer,  and  the  apartments  are  ill-ventilated, 
T  entertain  no  doubt  of  this  species  of  fevi^r 
being  capable  of  being  conununicated  from  one 
individual  to  another," — {Lrct  and  Otn  tm 
Medicine^  1825,  utipub,)  [Dr,  Alison,  in  his 
desertption  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  Edinhurj^b, 
in  1827,  likewise  pjyticutarly  mentions,  th.ti,  in 
the  men*s  ward  of  the  hospital,  there  wna  no 
instance  of  any  patient,  admitted  on  account  of 
otl»er  compUinla,  taking  fever  in  the  house, 
notwilh standing  its  continued  presence  on  the 
opposite  vide  of  the  ward.  In  the  women^a 
ward,  however,  two  or  three  patients,  admitted 
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mi  aecount  of  other  complmott^  laok  fever. 
Nmwithitiinding;  what  happenad  in  the  lu^n't 
w&fd«  thit  mtelTifeni  |^j«iciaQ  iidducea  iQ&n]r 
coiivincing  facts  iti  supfiott  of  the  dcictrine, 
IhjU  levBT  apreftdif  not  from  mAluia,  bat  from 
iKHitagioii  commtinicatod  by  inlereour^  between 
the  healthy  and  the  aick.—^Altton^  inBd.  Med. 
mtd  Sur^.  Jmtrn.j  No   xcm.,  p.  334,  et  9e<|  )]• 

It  i»  alMi  of  great  importance  to  ktiow,  that 
tfphoua  miasm,  like  the  Bpecitk  tniiwtii*  of  ex- 
Atithemsi,  does  not  render  clrin  clothes  of  any 
kind  contagious  ;  or^  in  other  wordit,  doea  tiot 
ailhere  to,  or  haii>our  m  them,  ^^'hert,  how- 
oT*r,  they  are  not  cle^n,  they  may  tinqueation* 
ably  be  rendered  contagiouD ;  and  heisceT  Jt  ii 
piobibte,  that  tho  jtninml  filth  with  which  they 
u«  intpr^gnatedi  while  it  is  a  eouree  of  mit\i- 
tiona!  miaun^  becomes  a  fomei  of  that  already 
formed,  and  separated  from  the  paticnl^s  body. 

A  tiufi^ptihtlity,  however,  to  duM*aeeH  of  every 
kind,  vifie*  considersbly  m  dUerent  indif  idtiala ; 
■nd  henee  mmny  persona,  upon  mn  equal  ex- 
posure to  typhous  eonta;^ion  with  others,  reeeive 
It  isr  leiw  readily,  and,  In  some  cusest  seem  to 
be  ilECkOfl  f«Toared  with  a  natural  unmunity^ 
As  wo  hftTO  ■Iroady  remarked,  that  a  peculiar 
■tale  of  body  gtvoti  a  pecuhar  tendency  both  to 
generate  an^  receive  typhus,  we  CAn  easily  con- 
eeive  (liat,  where  the  body  is  in  an  opposite 
•tate,  it  must  be  ntuch  less  aasceptible  of  its  in- 
ftuenee ;  and  we  are  thus  put  m  possesMon  of  a 
meral  cause  of  eeeapo-  Bot  there  aeems  to 
Ee  tomething  beyond  thisp  dependant,  indeedt 
not  upon  the  iiveident«  of  more  vigorovii  healthy 
or  higher  animal  spirit*,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  idiosyncra^  itselt 

Dr.  Hay  garth  baa  endeai^oured  to  determine, 
from  very  mgenioua  arul  pUusihle  data^  the 
average  proportion  of  those  who  in  this  manner 
rcmun  exempt  from  contagiooT  whde  spread mg 
on  every  side  around  them.  And  he  tunita  the 
immunity  to  one  in  twenty-three  ;  for  be  tells 
us  thai,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
men*  women,  and  children,  were  eipoaed  fully 
to  the  typhous  contagion  for  days  and  nights 
together^  in  umall,  close*  and  dirty  rooms,  all  of 
them,  except  eight,  were  infected  with  this 
fever  *—(L*«er /o  Dr.  Pcrciviti,  p.  31.)  And 
he  has  farther  endeavoured  to  sbow»  that  the 
miasraic  poison*  when  reeeived  into  the  body, 
continnea  in  a  latent  state  for  seven  days  from 
the  time  of  expoaurf-  to  the  contagion,  before 
the  fever  commences  ;  and  may  cominue  in  the 
same  alate  for  sevenly-two  days,  beyond  whtch 
we  hare  no  instance  of  its  producing  any  efiecL 
And  this  dedoction  is  in  pretty  close  unison 
with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bancroft  {EMtaif  an 
Yeliim  and  T^pha§  Fern'*,  p,  515),  who^  in 
nmety-n»ne  cases  of  orderlies  and  nurs(«  that 
aiieiided  the  EngUah  army*  on  its  arrival  at 
Plymouth  from  Coruniia,  in  I809f  observed  that 


*  On  Ibe  sabjeel  of  the  ccimmumcability  of  ty- 
Am^mmomm  toothers,  Dr^  N.  Smith  remarks 
(A  Piaetieal  E«»ay  otiTvpbus  Fever,  New-Vork, 


iai4)»  •*  il  is  impo^ibie  for  me  not  to  believe  this 
feter  eofitapoua,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so 
0«rtainly  and  readily  commumcated  as  some  other 
eonlAf ioita  djKjrdem,"— D, 


thoy  ware  rarely  attacked  with  fe»ct  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth^  and  in  no  instance  Hater  than 
the  ei I ty- eighth  day.  [In  numefoua  m^tancea, 
however,  brought  forward  by  Dr*  M^irsh**  the 
latent  period  of  typhus,  or  the  intprval  between 
the  r«fceipt  of  the  contagion  and  the  Wgiutunj^ 
of  the  symptoms,  was  a  very  abort  penod  ;  ai^d 
the  infection  taken  so  inatantaneon&ly,  as  it 
were,  that  doubt  a  arose*  whether  the  contagion 
bad  had  time  to  operate  through  the  medium  of 
the  abaorbenta  j 

♦  See  Marsh  on  Iho  Origin  of  Fever:  Dublin 
Hoapital  Report*.  Tdl,  iv  ,  p  ^"^-  v-  "-  Fiiiou 
son  iipVBr  aaw  an  instntace  t  -  wer 

showed  a  contagious  charni.  i  <  ^.i2, 

p^  140);  nor  baa  the  editt^r  ot  this  vvo.-k  ever 
noticed  Ifae  occurrence  even  in  tho  gjtst  pnsoua 
which  be  haa  now  attended  more  than  seven  years. 
No  doubt,  however^  where  many  eases  of  severe 
fever  are  brought  together,  and  the  effluvia  from 
the  patients  concentrated,  the  disorder  will  some- 
times sOTume  s  very  infectious  namre.  The  ree- 
ords  of  the  Fever  Hospital  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  typhus  bemg  contaffioui  under  certain 
concUtions ;  for  every  medicaJ  officer,  every  ai»r. 
vant  there,  and  every  peraoti  employ  ed  in  waalnng 
the  linen  of  that  institution,  have  all  had  typhus, 
Some  have  bad  it  mare  than  once*  am!  othera 
have  died.  Yet*  nothing  of  thi;)  kind  lias  h^ip- 
pened  at  the  Small|iox  Hospital,  which  is  en  the 
very  same  spot.  And,  aa  Dr.  Elliotson  remarks, 
this  fact  i«  very  important,  as  clearing  up  the 
point,  whether  all  these  persona  have  bad  it 
through  the  emanations  of  the  patients  m  the 
Fever  Hospltai,  or  through  the  situation.  The 
following  passage  from  Dr.  ElllDtson's  lectures  ia 
hiffhiy  instrutTirive  :— **  You  will  fifid  an  argument 
aj^mst  the  contagion  of  typhus  fever  sodueed 
from  this  circumstance,  thai  it  wiU  sooietimes  dia^ 
appear  during  iiti  extreiue  temperaturie,  and  it  will 
aome&unes  disap^iear  altogether,  without  nay  ob- 
vious reJison  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  contagious,  it  is 
argued,  it  would  spread  from  one  to  another,  tiU 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  had  aulTered  from  it,  U  ia 
aaid.  that  it  IB  only  a  diseaae  which  depends  upon 
a  particular  stste  of  Ibe  atmosphere*  aild  not  npon 
an  emanation  from  a  diseased  person ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  ia  suspended  by  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Of  will  suddenly  cease,  without  any  ob- 
vioua  re^si^n.  It  is,  imfeed,  tnie,  that  non^on- 
tsgious  yellow  fever,  and  internuttent  and  re- 
tiiiitenl  JTeveia,  and  oiher  diaesaes  decidedly  not 
contagious,  will  be  aggravated  or  repressed  by  ei- 
trcines  of  tempcrutiire^  and  by  eauaea  not  dia- 
coverable.  But  this  is  exactly  the  oase*  not  onlv 
with  lyphne  fever,  but  with  diseases  which  all 
people  of  common  sense  allow  to  be  eoiit*ieioua* 
Epidemic  smallpox  is  frequenll)  * '  ':  '  '  r\~ 
treme  cold.     The  plague*  whfch,  I  oat 

everybody  aUows  loW  a  contact'  .  m 

the  atricl  sense  of  tho  word,— 'i«?i  viU^  .'*  jw  i,  but 
&mtagmi*^—h  also  stopped  by  eitrenie  hint  or 
coldu  Smalipox  ia  (reouently  so  stopped,  and 
likewise  by  the  wind  caJJocl  hvmmttan,  which  also 
arrests  the  plague ;  and,  wbal  ii  curous,  this  wind 
will  prevent  penons  &um  taking  the  small  pox«  ef  en 
if  they  be  inocQlatod  Hooping-cough  and  ineaslea, 
whica  moat  persona  allow  to  be  conta|;ious,  are 
ipneratly  checked  ai  the  height  of  summer ;  and 
Sydenham  saya,  that  scsrktma  is  mmi  pre  valiant 
when  tlio  summer  is  over."  If  such,  and  some 
other  irregularities^  will  occur  in  the  case  of  dia- 
eaaes  known  to  be  contagiou*,  theie^  is  no  reason 
at  all  lo  doubt  that  typhus  fever  is  contagumSi 
merely  becaasa  it  will  suddeidy  ceaao  in  a  die- 
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[Qu  ni~oiifi  I 


Mnn  is  ito  much  the  creature  of  habit,  that 
hb  conatitutiOQ  is,  Jti  a  thouwfid  mfitancefit 
brought  by  degrees  to  endure  poi^na  of  th« 
ni&si  fata]  power.  This  we»ee  diuly  in  the  use 
of  opmm  and  ardent  apirita ;  and  we  nhall  in 
due  tiftie  have  to  no  lice  iOfnething'  of  the  same 
kindf  even  in  plague.  This  adaptation  of  the 
cori«Litiition^  however,  to  the  circumstances  by 
whirh  ii  IB  3urtouddcd»  i^  in  nothing  roort  con- 
sfML^npua  than  in  the  fever  before  us.  Not,  in- 
deed, ip  all  person i^^for  all  do  not  possess  the 
same  ptiabjiity  of  con&titutionT— hut  in  those 
who  are  endowed  with  it.  And  hence,  one 
fcasofi  why  nuraet,  and  perha|)s  hospital-sur- 
geons, escape  so  often  without  injury t  anil  es- 
pecially why  priaoners,  brought  into  a  conrt  Cot 
triaL  rcmiiin  thentielves  occasionally  in  perfecl 
health t  while  their  clothea  are  so  rmpregnated 
with  the  contagious  iruasm  as  to  infect  a  wholo 
courts  and  cotmnunicatc  thediaease  to  the  judge 
or  others  who  are  at  the  greatest  distance  fron:i 
them  ;  of  which  we  are  fumtahed  with  nielwi- 
choly  examples  m  the  Oiford  e««izes  of  1  &77, 
those  at  Exeter  and  Taunton  in  1566*  those  of 
the  Old  Bailey  in  1736  and  1750  ;  besides  ilmi- 
lar  itjsteticea  in  varioua  hospitals  And  ihjps  of 
war* 

lliere  are  other  peraona  again,  as  Sir  John 
Priii^Ie  ha0  well  obsisrved,  whose  coiialitutions, 
fonning  a  middle  line  between  those  who  readily 
receive  and  who  power  fully  resist  the  conta- 
gious aura,  are  alFocted  only  in  a  modified  de- 
gree. They  bend  to  the  assault,  but  are  not 
cut  down  by  it.  They  become  feeble  and  irri- 
table \  the  sleep  i*  diaturbed  ;  the  tongue  white 
tn  the  morning  \  the  appetite  impaired  \  the 
smallest  li^ertion  fatim^tes  them,  and  accelerates 
the  pulae ;  and*  in  this  slate*  they  remain  for 
weeks  together^  and  at  length  recover  without 
niiv  formjil  attack  of  fever. 

We  have  leen  that  the  game  influence  of 
habit  exists  tmder  yeUow  fever;  during  which 


trict^  without  otir  knowing  why*  or  because  it  is 
apnurently  arrested  by  atmospheric  change. — See 
Elliotson's  Lee  lures,  dehvered  at  the  Loud.  Uni- 
verwtVi  published  in  Med.  Gaz*  1832,  p,  H"  — En. 
*  Many  facts  connflnterl  with  the  propeajs  of 
contag^ious  or  infrr^  -  -.  -  j-  ,^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
prevailed  under  dii:  •■«  in  the  V. 

Stale*,  nii^ht  be  hf!  loboration  of 

the  view«  m  the  above  paragiaph.  Some  striking^ 
instances  of  eicmption  from  the  ini!ueric6  of  fe- 
brile infection  have  been  presented  by  intemper- 
ate persons,  who,  in  seasons  when  yellow  fever 
preraUed  extensively^  hare  fviK^d  unmolestetl  by 
It,  though  exnosed  t  •  = '  '  i  - '  r  in  every  pojwi  ble 
manner  j  while  tenij  < !  uals,  coming  ft-om 

the  pure  air  of  the  ■  si  nnossimilalod  to 

the  pecuhar  atmospbtiru  ul  liii  infected  city,  have 
9Lrket\ed  and  dii*d  toon  after  their  arrival,  Tha 
aajne  n^inark  will  hold  goo*l  in  repnl  to  the  eifccts 
of  fehnii^  infection  on  individuals  unaccustomed 
to  Its  influence,  when  from  accidental  causes  they 
have  been  bfought  within  its  power,  by  imprison- 
ment in  jailSf  or  by  conhnement  in  hospitals  and 
alms^hnuses.  We  think  ihat  the  medical  reports 
of  our  hmipitab  would  fumiah  many  prfHits  of  this 
law  of  infection,  as  it  apidie»  to  lyplma  te\^r.  We 
shall  here  mention  only  one  instance  reconled  by 
Dr.  Frsnciti  which  occurred  in  the  city  |inson  ur 


the  natives  &(  those  climates  where  iti  remote 
causes  are  in  almoAt  perpetual  operation,  failcr 
far  less  when  it  attairkft  thoni»  and  aie  fm  lews 
susceptible  of  its  attoek. 

Butf  though  febrile  Riiaflm,  issuing  ffom  &■ 
decomposition  of  human  effluTium,  baa  a  p:eu^  I 
liar  tendency  lo  generate  typhiusT  we  hav«»  sei^a 
that  the  same  miasm,  issuing   from  a   mAr«Ji^ 
effluviumi  or  a  decomposition  of  dead  -'■-        H 
matter,  under  a  peeubar  stats   of  n. 
has  produced  remittents  with  a  typi  ^ 

acten  and  sometimes  specific  typhus  itwilr.^ 
{Epamtuj  mnJigTiur  tathenitit^^  *iiprtlf  CI  llt^ 
Otu.  I.t  Gen.  Hi.,  Speciea  2^i.}  And  a««  in  ihia  , 
ease^  the  miasm  is  apt  to  spreadi  more  widdy^  i 
typhus  has,  by  many  wTitera.  been  said  to  b« 
occasionally  epidemic,  Whi^n,  however,  ihn 
disease  issues  iVom  this  source,  it  is  (sr  moro 
generally  in  temperatures  too  low  tb^n  loo  high 
and  heated ;  since,  ^m  already  obsetv^^d,  cold^  and 
especially  cold  and  moistupe,  have  h  [jectiliaf 
tendency  lo  depress  the  living  power ;  and  henca 
this  disease  i^  said  to  be  almost  st   '  t 

Carlscrone,  or  at  leaat  lo  have  lini: 
for  four  or  live  years  on  some  occaaioiii^      ,  i  -— , 
Ntucn  Schwtd.  Ahkandl,,  band,  viiij 

[The  opinion  that  the  type  of  fever  has  not 
an  exclusive  connexion  with  its  cause,  and  tbat 
it  dep|ends  mueh  upon  almospbenc  iiiiliienre  or 
eonstituilional  diathesis,  is  supported  by  Dr 
Marsh  {Dublm  HoMfiml  Rt ports.,  vol  it-,  p  519, 
flt  se<|.),  who  cites  several  cas*"^  "i  "K^-h  pypo- 
sure  to  typhoid  contagion  was  ^  i^it^ 

occasioned  intermittent  and  ri  \er  j 

and  to  puerperal  infection,  typhus,] 

Typhus,  thereforet  onginating  from  diHereot 
causes,  and  aU  these  causea  modided  m  thiPtr 
action  by  collateral  circuinistauccs,  mj^y  re  ad  it? 
be  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  lerv  dif- 
ferent symptomSt  ind  to  appear  under  very  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  sevwrity^  The  chief  varietirf. 
howeirer,  are  tha  two  fo  I  lowing ; 

Bridewell  of  New-York.  "About  the  lOih  of  July, 
1814,"  says  Dr.  F'ratjcis,  **  »ev^rU  caaes  of  the  ly- 
pAiM  cfjirterum  appeared  m  the  Bndewfl!  of  Kuw- 
York,  The  disease  was  first  observed  lo  ejust  iti  an 
apartment  of  the  prison  common Jv  called  the  east. 
em  wing,  a  room  about  fifty  feel  long  and  twenty- 
hve  broad.  !n  a  \  cry  few  days  after,  the  complatiit 
became  gcneml ;  and  out  of  eigbly-five  mdividimls 
at  ttiat  time  contined  in  this  part  of  the  buiULmg,, 
nearly  forty  were  taken  ill  with  ■yroptc'n^s  cliar- 
acterisiic  of  typhoid  fever.  The  diaeaar^  was  pro- 
duced from  the  lucal  circumstances  of  the  place,  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  ward,  the  want  of  clean- 
Uness  about  the  persons  and  in  the  clothina  of 
the  prisoneraj  and  the  neglect  of  free  vcuiilaiion. 
The  increaaed  impurities  of  the  titmosphere  sritin- 
ed  to  give  HdditionBl  activity  to  the  vtmlence  of 
rhe  diaeaae  i  of  tlit*  pemoiis  thntt  alfecietl.  a  lArge 

majority  were  those  who  b- '     ■  '^^  -^   i  pure 

atmoi^phere,  and  were  bti(  ■  -i  to 

the  nuiious  air  of  the  fhrr-  \  ban 

thirty  or  forty  hou  rs,  n  i  <  i  h  «  n  f  h  ^  etr 

or  four  days.    The  i  '^  rrndily 

commnnicated  to  tbr-  nnr^irrtlty 

posnessod  of  vigorous  and  jntibu  »ns, 

audita  effects  were  in  most  c>)!>>  li^iit 

upon  persons  of  this  d^acnption  Uiim  ^m  ^y^.nvt%.** 
—See  Hoaack*«  Me^l  E«wiys,  vol. »,,  p.  345.-0. 
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y  Gmvior.  Putrid  fever. 

The  rtaar  variety,  or  uiLU  tvprvk.  wil» 
ctlled  by  Dr.  Iluxhain  febns  Uiit^  ntrvv^A,  ajid 
httt  kabcp  been  camnioiily  diaungui^heii  by  Uie 
name  cif  low  or  sbv¥  ?«s]ivau»  ritvai,  kom  ihu 
great  tiuigiior  and  de^eclmn  o(  in^ntai  or  beii- 
■ori&l  pwcr  with  which  tl  is  nlwaya  ft^^com* 
ii«fii£df  and,  on  thia  Account: ,  it  hn*  Aometunei 
been  denominated  %jtlrn<:aZ/eifirr,*  It  l»  par- 
tjculatty  charactenzed  by  slight  ahi^crings; 
heavy  vertjgmaug  head^hc ;  oppreasjon  at  the 
pr«eordj»  ;  naqaea  ;  sighing  ;  desfKindency  j 
cotn»,  or  quiet  delirium  ;  wh^y4ike  urine. 

Whcti  the  diaeaae  nppean  sporadic  ally,  it  ia 
ufUaUy  under  this  form.  There  ii  nothiitg 
alafm^ig  to  the  patient't  friends  on  ita  Acceision. 
The  first  symptoms  are  Atighti  the  tongue  ei- 
kibii*  lutie  change,  and  the  pnjae  is  only  a  bttle 
quickened  smd  somewhat  amoUer  ibart  u^ual ; 
at  the  iarae  tkna,  boweTer,  tbeie  is  great  aox- 
iaty  and  depreaaion  of  mind  \  so  that  the  symp- 
tom* do  nol  much  differ  from  a  mild  and  com- 
paraiirety  tnsigaificant  fcv'er  of  aoy  kmd,  opera- 
ting upon  a  tiervous  temperament.  But,  aa  the 
disesso  advances^  all  the  syinptoma  of  aensortal 
debility  become  severer  ;  the  skiu,  whtch  has 
hitherto  been  mostly  dry,  wtUf  about  the  third 
day,  be  covered  with  profuso,  clammy,  debdita- 
ting  sweata,  while  the  heat  jb  atdl  inconsider- 
able, and  the  countenance  pale  and  sunk  The 
swe^  is  often  oJfeniiiTe  to  the  ameU,  fieqnently 
acid,  and  sometimes,  accordttig  to  StoU  {R&i. 
Med.,  iii,,  p.  79),  aa  aour  as  the  aharpest  vtnc- 
^T,  About  the  tenth  day,  the  weaknesa  greatly 
increaaei ;  all  the  limbs  tremble ;  arid  the  tre- 
mouis  soon  become  convubirc,  with  a  despond^ 
ency  and  alienation  of  mindf  at  firat  obaenrabls 
otUy  m  the  mght,  but  soon  continuing  with  little 
intermission  i  the  delirium  ta  of  the  mild  o;  quiet 
sort^  and  rarely  amounts  to  phrensy. 

The  disease  often  runs  on  to  the  twenty- tirst 
day,  and,  occasionally,  to  a  much  longer  period. 
It  U  seldom  marked  by  that  sudden  changa 
which  can  be  called  a  cnais  \  but  giaduaJly  be- 
comes more  aggravated  in  ita  symptomB,  till  it 
reachea  a  fatal  termination  \  or  slowly  adviuice* 
to  convaleacence,  by  eTincing  a  disposition  to 
natural  fH^^i ;  more  ateadmess  and  firmness  of 
pulse ;  a  more  fa^oyrable  countenance ;  a 
tongue  more  dor  id  at  the  edges  i  a  finner  and 
more  collected  mind,  and  a  returning  desire  for 
had,  often,  indeed,  capricious,  bat  without  nau- 
eem  or  sickness,  t 


*  Mannineham  on  the  Symptoms,  Nature,  and 
Cure  of  tbe  If  ebricHla,  commonly  called  the  Ner* 
TOU5  or  Hysterical  Fever,    Lond.,  J  776. 

f  The  toUowing  are  some  of  Dr.  Tweeilie*s  ob- 
tercationa  on  thia  fever:— ♦•In  typhus  mitior  the 
fiibrile  s^mptom»  are  mild,  thoiigb  it  is  evident* 
fiom  the  tntellectoal  disorder  andproetration,  that 
Ihe  nerrouiB  ay  stem  if  much  affected.  Probably, 
at  the  commencement,  there  ia  no  inflammatoTy 
sction  in  the  briui,  the  whol**  nf  the  pli^^fiomens, 
vif^,  gf^t  bnguor,  feetii.      '   "  '  '  -scular 

imstraliot*,  soft,  feeble  :  f^Hlrr- 

iual  dulneias,  and  traTt>u  n^   the 

rciuit  nf  Ihe  pe<mlinr  opefation  i>f  tU^  Jebrilic 
»  on  lb**  ii"TVfiitis  Ryst<»m.    f^iilHacute  intkm* 


In  an  anOEualdut  and  i^ery  sinfolK  cma  i. 
lated  by  Dr.  Satlerley  {MuL  Tran^.,  tol,  V^  < 
art-  xxiu),  the  demc  for  food,  which  at  fifst  wUl] 
greatly  loathed  m  i*  f-  ^  -  '  rm  olferedi  reap-^ 
pcared   about  the  i.  :Il  ati   isnurmuus  | 

cravmg,  which  It  Wfc-     ^  to  satisfy.  Ani- 

mal food  was  prerorrrid,  but  tuod  of  any  kmd 
was  swallow^ed  voracioualy  ;  and,  whrn  food 
was  not  allowed,  varioua  uidigestdjle  awbstancet 
wore  devoured  m  its  stead.  This  dosire  re- 
turned with  every  retoming  bgrav««cence  af 
the  fever,  which  adhered  to  no  ji^lar  p9tiod, 
and  It  eoutumed  aa  long  aa  the*  ingraveaeenca 
lasted,  which  was  usually  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
The  disease  extended  with  ntjmerouj  variations 
to  upwards  of  thirty  days,  when  the  fever  uti^ 
equivocally  auliaided,  atid  the  patient  gradually 
recovered.* 

Of  the  treatment  vre  shall  apeak,  after  con- 
aidering  it  in  its  severer  forma. 

The  heavier,  seve4:er,  or  putkio  Tyrat?s, 
chiefiy  differs  from  tlie  mild  in  the  violrnce 
and  rapidity  of  ita  maicb,  and  tho  marked  and 
undisguised  character  it  assumea  fjfom  tlie  drst. 
While  the  mild,  therefore,  commences  insidiouslr 
with  only  slight  shn'^'riug^i,  the  heat  scarcely 
above  the  natural  t*  ...iMMrunrH^  and  the  pulae 
small,  and  only  a   1:  fmd,  the   heavy 

lypbus  opits  with  *■  i  iiiarnatc  rigour 

and  beat,  succeeded  by  Uui^  or  no  p^trspiration  ; 
ibe  pulse  is  tense  and  hard,  osually  quie!^  but 
^titteringi  wjtk  pain  over  the  forehead  aud 
crown  i  unne  alteroating  from  lit^pui  to  turbid ; 
debrium  aueeeeded  by  sttr-^'^r  ravr,.!..  -intg  or 
palehea,  and  other  early  ^i  .  i*. 

From  the  last  feature,  '  nved 

its  common  namct  of  I'liraii^  tf^v^k  ;  itis  u  pos- 
aeases  tlic  additional  ^luea  of  jail,  cawp^  ami 
Hosi-iTA-L  pevca,  from  its  appearing  so  fre- 
quently in  these  situations  :  while,  from  the 
purple  or  Dea-bite  spote,  whif:h  last  are  often 
called  j*etecbi«»or,as  il  should  rather  be  written, 
petecfhiSJ,  this  variety  haa  been  very  gene?  ally 
treated  of  at  home,  under  the  name  ofai'OTTitn 
rsvaR,  and  on  the  contijieni  under  thai  of  ft- 
hrii  peUthi&ltx^  or  pete^hUaitM;  sometimes,  as 
by  Folhm  {Orai.  de  NaL  Feh.  FettaiUftJf 
Colon.,  1723,  Bvo.)  and  Matarastus  {D<  Fth. 


mation  of  the  braiu  often  aupervenets  cm  this  con- 
dition of  the  nervoUft  system ;  and,  whnn  this 
takes  place,  the  rtton?  prnminent  5>-mprnm.s  nf  cer* 
ebral  imflamiji '  ,.  (he 

difference  ui  t!  ^\Y^^ 

tion,  may  be  tru  _ , ,  _  ..i  :vejuw 

symptoms,  which  tmiividual  cases  present." — See 
Tweedie  on  Continued  Fever,  p  m  —  Kf^. 

•  l>r  N.  Smjth  alates  a  cur.^  ufiof 

the  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  i  le^ 

H  a  patient  in  particular  who  bsU  rnely 

sick  with  this  disease,  after  his  it^covi  ry,  liad  a 
strong  pr<»pensity  to  steal,  and  did  in  etlect  take 
some  articles  fit  rL.tii,n,-r  fr.^m  -»  i-.-.Mr|qr  j^jin  to 
whom  he  wn$  >  i  ili«  aire 

he  had  l«»?^n  >  --*     He  al 

ler]:fi:lb    *■'•■'  \n*\  i^'Muv   ■  :  waa 

iletorta:  J.     I  tooJ(  ^  '  in- 

quire ui  I  ■  :  man's  fonijt :  ,  and 

lotirid  itjtMiMi,  ai^d  that  his  family  wijire  i 
able,**— Essay  on  T^-phna,  p.  32,— D- 
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p§tk.  malign,  (ffmn^tn^it^  *Stc  ,  Mwarini,  1732, 
8vo,),  ynder  that  ot  ftbris  ptiicuUns;  some- 
time*! a*  by  Jiicwbi  arid  Morelli  {Df  FtL  purf. 
epid  t  Lion.,  1541,  8vo.)*  that  of  frbns  pirpu^ 
rata  ;  vi'hilo   by  A.   Caatro   it  m  termed  febriit 
^HTtcfuiartB  {Ffirfis  matijf^na  punctujanf  aphor- 
tsmiB  ddmeata.Tah  ,  1693);  and  by  Ik  Cer- 
monik,  fihrtJi  cum  pinctuhs.—^Tr&ei.  rf*  Fctte 
ttfvhr.  cum  pumt^^  Sefilla,  1581^  8to.)    By  this 
b!pantiird:^«  it  was  hence  vulgarly  denominated 
tavardillo  or  tabard  ilia,  (tota  tsvardo^  a  spotted 
c\o^  formerly  m  common  nse.     It  is  a  tf^rmi- 
nation  very  cosjimon  in  various  parts  of  Amcir* 
tcnr     These  punct^   or   vlbicoa,  however,  are 
nothing  more  than  «ymptO[n«  of  putrescence ; 
and  are  common  to  other   fevers,  and  even  Lo 
disease^  without  feter,  as   land  or  «ea  SfeorTfy 
{purphyret  hemorrhagica  and  jp.  n&uiiC^)  as  well ; 
and  hence  are  no  ground  whatever  for  eatab- 
li^hing  a  distmctsipedeSi  and  still  less  a  distinct 
genus,  though  thfy  might   perhaps  forni  a  vari- 
ety     By  moat  writers  therefore   of  eminence, 
from  Cullea  to  Swediaur,  they  are  arranged  and 
treated  of  as  different  forms  of  the  &ame  disease. 
Duritig  the  first  twenty -four  hours,  the  alter- 
niite  heat  and  cold  are  considerable  ;  the  fever 
increases   every   evening,  and,   in    the  second 
week^   the  delirium  usually  commences  ;    the 
stupor  following  five,  Hix,  or  seven  days  after- 
ward.    From  the  first,  there  is  a  heavy  and  ver- 
tiginous headache  and  vomiting :  the  pain  over 
the   forehead  shoots  through  the  eyea  to  the 
bottom  of  the  orbits  ^  the  eyes  themselves  are 
foil,  heavy,  atid  slightly   inflkiued  ;   the  counte- 
nance IS  bloated  ;  the  tongue  white  rather  than 
furred ;  the  temporal   arteries  throb,  while  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  small  and  oppressed  ;  the 
ears  tingle;  and  the  minj,  antecedently  to  the 
delirium,  is  fearfully  dejected.     There  is  also 
occasionally,  from  the  weak  degree    of  action 
ofi  the  surface,  a  livid  but  interrupted  turgesj- 
cence  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  aa  well  as  the 
face,  not  unlike  the  mottled  appearance  on  the 
akin  of  a  healthy   per^an  when  exposed  to  a 
ilight  degree  of  cold.     Dr    Hildenbrand  haa  r^^ 
garded  this  symptom  as  constant  and  pathogno- 
monic;  and  has  hence   introduced  contagjoui 
typhus  into  the   tist   of  eianthems,  specific  ally 
disimgoithed    by    this     spotted    efflorescence 
{Utbcrdrr  amUckend^n  Tpohux,  r&n  J    V\  Ed- 
kr  von  HUdi^nhrand,  Ac,  Wien,  18151,  which 
he  aeeins  further  to  believe  it  loaded  with  its 
peculiar  miaam.     So  far*  however,  as  the  pres- 
ent author  baa  seen,  it  is  an  occasional,  rather 
ih&n  4  necessary  accomfjaoimciit,  and  appears 
to  be  a  natural  result  of  the  cai^ae  just  stated. 
It  subsides  in  a  few  days. 

The  balance  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is 
generally  much  disturbed  from  a  greater  degree 
of  sensorial  debility  in  some  organs  than  in 
others  ;  and  hence  ihi?  blood  n  determined  ir- 
rrjriiUrly,  and  accumulation,  effusion,  and  in- 
II  iijiniation,  are  fre<juent  eHects.  These  show 
thotiiieJves  chiefly  m  tho  head,  the  lungs,  and 
the  liver  i  but  there  is  no  orpn  in  which  they 
may  mi  ocpur :  and  they  never  can  occur  with- 
out danger  AH  the  e  sternal  senses  evince 
^eat  hebetude,  and  e»j>eciatly  the  bearing,  to 


aa  often  to  amount  to  absobte  ileafnets^  :li# 
atupor  ts  increased,  and  the  ■^i        '  "J, 

whi  le  the  patien  t  appears  to  drt  ■■ 
asleep^  and  talks  debriously  ,  iL  .  -  ....^  ..  j. 
typhomania  of  the  ancieni^ ;  being  oUrn  un> 
conquerably  riveted  to  a  single  idea  ot  tiain  of 
ideas.  And  as  the  nervou  s  eihay stion  inc  rcaacs^ 
he  is  indi^erent  to  every  thing,  feels  little  «r  , 
nothing,  and  if  he  anawer  at  all  to  an  mqiun 
how  he  i»j  says  he  is  very  well. 

[Typhus  fever  afforda  a  striking  eJtsmpte  of 
the  vast  change  produced  in  the  iecretions  by 
disease-  The  fact  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  in  his  description  of  the  state  o?  th« 
tongue.  In  typhus  fever,  he  obeenres,  aa  the 
lips  iind  cheeks  become  duaky  during  lla  perfect 
development,  a  peculiar  secretion  is  be«meaml 
over  the  tongue  and  fauces,  almost  as  if  the 
fibrine  and  albvtmen  had  been  diswlvcd,  to  as 
nearly  to  resemble  in  its  adhesive  property  com- 
mon melted  glue ;  the  tongue  itaell^  from  ibe 
evaporation  of  the  thinner  portions  of  Lliis  secrr* 
tion,  becomes  dry,  presenting  a  vartjrshed  ap- 
pearance, tike  that  of  a  walking-stick  ;  and  at  a 
still  more  advanced  stage,  it  be^^mes  brown, 
and  ultimately  black,  from  an  apprenth  car- 
bonaceous depoMiie.  In  aome  fiiily  developed 
cases,  where  the  tongue  is  glazed,  diy,  and 
brown,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  of  a  dusky  or 
purple  hue,  the  blood  drawi*  from  the  temporal 
artery  baa  a  venous  colour.  'I'bc  circulilton 
of  such  blood  within  the  arteries  it  eonnrcted 
with  rnany  of  the  most  eontpimious  and  cunoui 
phenomena  of  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus, 
The  mute  tif  thu  rem&rhiifie  ehangr  tan  U 
xhmcn  tty  dt*Jiertwn  (o  dfpend  upon  a  sfecfjk 
hron^hitts,  the  mucous  texture  of  the  Itronchial 
tubes  tieing  loaded  with  dark  blooti,  and  L»CTiiieaT- 
ed  With  a  copious  and  ten  :  *] 

About  the  thirteenlli  or  :  .nve- 

t i Tnes  prt L ed ed  by  a n  augi u^  ...,.  m on, 

and  eomecimes  without  any,  thr  :■  nly 

abates,  a  relieving  dew  appars  M  hti 

skin,  and  all  tbe  excretories  evmtt;  U*«  sdmv 
freedom  from  s|>aismodie  constriction  :  the  tongtie 
Joaea  its  dryness  ;  the  nostrib  are  moi»leii»d 
with  mucus,  and  occasionally  discharge  blood  ; 
the  lungs  pour  forth  a  free  e3tpuiiioii>  which 
softens  the  har^h  glottis  and  the  faucer:  the 
bowels,  if  not  loose,  feel  more  tefreshcd  afiei 
evacuations ;  and  the  urine  is  more  copious, 


♦  See  Armstrong's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Bowels,  Liver,  &c.,  pp,  S,  14,  6cc,  4to,,  Lorvd,, 
ims.  According  to  Dr.  Bume,  the  btuod  flow* 
slowly  from  divided  vessels,  is  blacker  Ihan  umnh 
coagulates  less  firmly,  rarely  showa  the  bulTy  coat* 
and  in  the  dead  body,  is  found  black  und  fliiitl  On 
Typhus,  or  Atlynamic  Fever,  Svo,,  Loud.,  I93S 
Dr.  Clanny*s  obser^atioiuj  lead  to  t Vr-  mnriMiiou^ 
that  the  watery  part  of  the  bbh  u^ 

proportion  during  tlie  prp|fT*»is(i  of  r  i i,|<r 

the  quo n til V  of  all  the  n:        '  jjts 

of  that  fluid  is  lesa^ncsi  .  ^sik 

has  taken  pJ^rc,  ih.    .  ^q 

that  the  I.  .  .'>"to  3ti  lui:  lon. 

Sn^ip(>5IIU  <rnt  til  be   i    ■  .list 

not  fancy, '. ;  .  t  ...any,  that  (v\l\  ,.,  ,„  ,,.  .^  xj  json 

the  deran^emeni  of  saiiguilictttton.  but  only  that 
the  latter  IB  one  of  its  ailcrnlanl  changes.— El>, 
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iM  io  Abundiint  dep^ite ;  m^^  to  cb«#  the 
wltof«t  in  tlie  ekgfcnt   langiiaff<!  of  Profc**or 

lettftm  sTf^tidi  rhfthmo  altollit :  i^uunlur  vomni 
pLacidiorPSi  rrficicntes,  «l  oblatuni  cgroiui  tibum 
inmus  abhoirel."— (l?e  Cur.  JHWd,  H^mt.  Epit , 
torn,  i.,  p.  lOT.) 

ir,  bovYflver,  do  eriilcsl  efamnge  take  }itac« 
ibout  the  f<nirlvfnth  d&j^  leadtng  drtttnctly  to 
«n  amendet]  stite^  the  BymptoniB  of  putrid jcj 
iiicre>sse  both  iq  number  and  degree.  There  b 
gTfMt  Ii»intiiea5  ;  difficuUy  of  respiration,^  tnter- 
mxisd  with  deep  soba  ;  the  bfeath  ti  hot  tnd 
ofleosfve :  acute  pains  in  the  totna  and  Umbs ;  a 
bett  lapon  the  ftkin^  bitiug  and  pungent  rather 
than  huming ;  leav'ing  a  imarting  sensation  on 
Ihu  fingera  for  ftetfcral  Dtinuteai  after  touching 
Jt,  mnd  whichf  from  thie  very  pecu)i«f  effeeU  haa 
been  eaUed  calor  mordicaruf.  The  tongfuet  whi* 
ttah  al  fint,  ia  now  dry,  diik,  hi?id*  black,  or  of 
a  pomegranate  colour.  The  hpa  are  funred  with 
a  black  tenacioua  aordes  ;  the  urine  becomes 
brown  or  black i»ht  with  a  most  nffenaive  imetl  \ 
&  blicki^  or  bilious  matter  m  oct^asionallf  thrown 
Hf  from  th«  itomacb  ;  the  akin  is  more  or  leas 
ilteolmitcd,  as  jnat  ob^^rred^  wiih  flca^hiie- 
tkmpe4  or  broad  purple  spota ;  the  stools  are 
bliekiah  and  highly  fetid.  Cold,  dammit  colli- 
qDAtire  iweata  and  convnlaionav  Bometimea  ae- 
eompani«d  vrith  hemorrhage  from  one  or  more 
organs f  s>[xin  afterward  usher  in  death  ;  the 
period  of  which  is  extretimly  wncertain,  and 
risees  from  Lhe  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  day,  ac* 
ttmmg  to  tho  milignity  of  the  attack,  the 
atpength  of  the  palient,  or  other  contingent  cir* 
eomatancei. 

I  have  said  that  the  milder  variety  or  nervous 
fever  uauolly  abows  itself  sporadically^  oriein&- 
Ung  from  sonio  other  cause  iban  febrile  miaem 
in  «ii  imtablv  snd  ttonie  habit.  Maligna nt 
typhua  som^timea  comtsicnces  in  the  same  way; 
but  uaually  by  a  dc compos ition  cif  huma.n  efflu- 
vium accumulated  in  a  camp,,  a  ship,  or  f  ven  a 
tatg«  aingie  familj^  where  the  $pace  i*  too  sm^ll 
for  the  nomber,  the  habits  tmcl^^anly^  and  the 
atmoephere  stufnant  and  unventiiated.  The 
ewdtB  IS  one»  and  the  fever  the  same,  raried 
alone  by  accidental  circamstances  or  aymptoma, 
that  depend  altogetiier  upon  ita  loss  or  greater 
de|;refl  of  Tiolence. 

Id  this  metFopolis,  thsrefore,  malrgnaat  typhus 
is  ahnoat  exclusively  U>  be  met  with  among  the 
poor ;  and  the  more  wretched  and  destitute 
they  are,  the  mvre  readily  they  become  iLt  prey. 
I  eaunot  better  illustrate  its  rise  tnd  progress 
than  fay  the  following  simple  picture  aa  fiir- 
niibed  by  Dr.  J.  Hunter :  it  is  drawn  from  lifOf 
wad  will  be  easily  recognised  by  every  piact)- 


**A  poor  family »  confiisting  of  the  husbai^d^ 
the  wife,  and  one  or  more  chifdrcn,  were  lodged 
in  a  small  apartmi*nt,  not  exceeding  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  m  len^h,  and  as  much  in  breadth. 
The  support  of  them  depended  on  the  mduatry 
and  daily  kbour  of  the  husbandi  who,  with  dif- 
ficulty*  cOEild  earn  enough  to  purchase  food  ne- 
cessary for  their  oxiatenee,  without  being  able 
to  provide  au^cient  clothing  or  fuel  against  the 

Vol.  I.— Cc 


inctemetieies  of  the  eeason.  [n  vrder,  there- 
fore, to  defend  Ihemaelvea  agtmst  Lhe  cold  of 
the  winter,  their  amall  apartment  was  closely 
shut  up,  and  the  air  eiclnded  by  every  possible 
means.  They  did  not  remain  long  n  this  julua* 
tion  before  ihe  air  becdiDB  ao  vitiated  as  lo 
adect  their  healthy  and  produce  a  fever  in  some 
one  of  the  miaerabte  family.  The  fever  was  mm 
violent  at  first,  but  generally  crept  on  eradually  ; 
and  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  family  became 
an  additional  reason  for  aiill  more  efiectnaUy 
eicEading  the  frosh  m  ;  and  waa  alto  a  means 
of  keeping  a  greater  proportion  of  the  family  in 
the  apartment  dnhn^  the  daytime  ;  tor  the  sick 
person  was  necesaatily  confined^  and  ajiother  as 
a  nnrse.  Soon  after  the  first,  a  second  waa 
seized  with  the  fever  ;  and,  m  a  few  days  more^ 
the  whole  family  perhaps  were  attacked,  one 
after  another,  with  the  same  distemper.  I  have 
oftener  than  onee  seen  four  of  a  family  iH  at 
one  time,  and  sometime  a  all  lying  on  the  same 
bed.  The  fever  appeared  sooner  or  later,  as 
thi?  winter  was  more  or  less  inclement ;  a»  the 
family  waa  greater  or  smaller ;  aa  they  were 
worse  or  better  provided  with  cloth ps  for  their 
persons  and  bed  a,  and  vvith  fuel  -.  and  as  their 
apartment  was  more  or  leas  confined.'' — {Med, 
Trun*,t  vol.  iii»,  art.  iiii.) 

There  are  a  few  aoxiliary  causes  not  nolieed 
in  the  above  faithful  dehneauorif  which  seldom 
fail  of  being  present,  and  have  always  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  inSoence :  these  are,  the 
anxiety  and  dejection  of  mind  eo  aore  to  «ccom- 
pmiy  sttch  a  teene  of  misety,  and  the  ificreasing 
careleaaneaa,  and  conseonently  nncleanUoets  oi 
person,  which  are  equally  sure  to  follow*  And 
we  may  hence  see  why  typhus  should  so  fife* 
quently  make  its  appearance  m  the  |^joor«st  and 
most  miaerable  streets  of  a  metropolis,  and  b? 
genemlly  confined  to  such  streets ;  why  it  ahould 
nigemost  extensively  and  mortTioknlly  in  timet 
of  lhe  sfverest  public  pressure  and  distress  ; 
and  hence,  again,  why  it  should  be  more  common 
in  Ireland  th;m  in  England,  in  Dubhn  than  m 
l^ndon.  We  alto  see  the  tneatimabte  advau^ 
tage  of  such  establishments  as  Fever  Hotisee 
or  TnGnnaries  in  aU  populous  towns,  whi^n  built 
upon  the  sound  principles,  and  governed  by  the 
jtiilicioua  rt^giiUtiona,  and,  t  may  add,  auperin- 
tended  by  the  active  humaruty  and  established 
talenta,  which  are  ao  conspicuous  in  the  Feirer 
Hospit;il  of  this  metropolitt. 

To  describe  the  typhus  of  JaiU,  ships,  camps, 
and  other  large  bodies  of  men,  we  have  only  to 
muttipjy  the  tingle  buuly  we  have  just  beheld 
into  filties  or  hundieds ;  «ver  remembering,  that 
the  virulence  of  the  febrile  poison  inoreaaet  tn 
power,  not  in  a  numerical,  but  in  a  sort  of  9^ 
metrical  proportion,  to  the  nwnbera  by  whljcn  it 
is  fed.  So  that  if  five  patient*  produce  a  given 
ratio  of  pestilence,  ten  will  prodoce,  not  as  much 
again,  bu  t  nearly  a  hundred  ti  mea  as  much.  And 
hence  we  may  readily  account  for  the  feaifri] 
and  deadly  ravage  which  this  cruel  scourge  It 
welt  known  to  inflict  upon  a  people  when  closely 
pressed  together,  and  incapable  of  flying  from 
Its  pestilent iaj  aura,  as  m  crowded  enoamp> 
meota,  or  a  besieged  and  pent-up  towni  %  a«l 
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esp^etaUj  whtixe^  a*  i»  ofien  the  €MC|  there  is 
€0t)&iderab!«]  cftmage  from  tho  cafluftlUcH  of  W4r, 
and  ft  deadly  c&lm  prevftib  for  wceki  together 
in  (hi:t  utmospbere.  Thit  liMsi  concomitant,  m- 
df'tfd,  gives  complotioD  to  the  wbole,  und  is  & 
hraviisr  calamitj  ib&n  it  is  generdly  conceived 
to  he  ;  for  tho  most  fatal  pestilences  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  aeem  to  have  l>eea  Drfr- 
ceded  by  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Thus  Mait- 
land,  in  hjfi  Hisiory  of  Lonuon,  oba^jrvea,  *'  thdt 
for  tevfital  weeks  before  the  plague  broke  out 
in  this  metropolis,  in  16€5,  theie  was  au  unin- 
terrupted e&lm,  without  tuHicK^nt  motion  in  the 
air  to  lum  a  vsne/'  The  aflsertion  is  con^ 
finned  by  Baynardf  a  contemporary  phvaician  ; 
ftiid  a  like  harbinger,  ««  is  observed  by  Diemer- 
hrot;ck«  preceded  the  ptague  it  Nimefuen. 

In  both  varieties,  tbe  prognoiii  mutt  bo  col- 
lected from  the  vehemence  of  the  aymptoms, 
anti  tbiJ  character  of  the  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  the 
cure  tnuttt  depend  upon  the  mcana  we  may  poa- 
tt'ss  of  supporting  the  vital  power,  and  restoring 
its  lost  energy. 

*H»o  p^jculiar  properties  by  which  typhous 
miasm  is  diaiinguished  from  niiaams  of  cverf 
Other  kind,  are  the  rapid  and  direct  dcbiUty  witli 
which  it  atfects  tho  nervous  syaiem ;  die  activity 
of  Its  leaven^  by  which  it  snimilatefl  all  tho  fluids 
of  the  body  to  its  own  nature  ^  uid  the  urgent 
putrefactive  tendency  it  gives  to  every  port. 

The  last  of  these  propcrtica  may^  in  some  do- 
gr»?e,  be  dependant  upon  tho  first ;  but  it  does 
not  ippeaf  to  be  entirely  so ;  since  we  often 
find  toe  sensorial  po^er  reduced  to  a  much 
bwer  ebb,  ajt  in  ssphyiy  from  hanging  or  drown- 
ing. suSbcating  eihalatioiis  or  bghtning,  CRta- 
lepay,  and  deli^^uium  from  lo^a  of  blood,  while 
there  it  an  almost  infuutcly  less  degree  of  ten- 
dency  to  putrefaciion.  And,  in  lie  mamier, 
dthouf  h  trie  ouasms  of  many  of  the  exanthems, 
as  TOt^  or  scarlet  fever,  smaUpoi^  and  plague, 
fire  also  capable  of  lain  ting  the  secretions  ofthe 
bodyp  none  of  them  appear  to  do  it  so  i^om- 
pjetely  and  uuiversoily  as  that  of  typhus  when 
in  iu  roost  maligna^ni  »tate  i  in  which  the  breathy 
all  the  egesta^  and  all  the  Auidii  are  loaded  with 
contagion,  ft  has  been  propagated  by  ihe  ex- 
ereracni  iRiedhn,  Lin^  Med,  1693,  pZ-lOS),  by 
ihe  odour  of  flower*  employed  to  decorate  llie 
dead  body  {EpL  NiU.  Cur,  Dec,  ann.  vii,,  viii,^ 
obs.  1^3)^  by  washing  the  bandage*  employed 
in  typhoun  gangrene  {HetmnCt  FrmcipUs  of 
MiiUary  Surgery ^  p.  218),  and,  in  innumerable 
instances^  by  the  communication  of  a  minute 
drop  of  any  of  the  Auids  of  the  dead  body  to  «■ 
punctured  finger  during  dissection. 

[n  farming  our  prognosis,  and  attempting  a 
cure,  these  properties  nbould  always  be  prorai- 
nent  in  the  mind  ;  for  they  will  beat  enable  us 
to  calculate  the  nature  and  result  of  symptoms 
Umt  ate  pteiient,  and  will  guide  us  to  the  most 
r«tiomil  and  satisfactory  mode  of  practice. 

From  the  debility  that  prevails,  even  from 
the  fiisl,  the  pubc  IS  feebte  and  tremulous,  the 
eitteme  vessels  torpid,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
cirGuUtory  batanco  greatly  disturbed  Hence^ 
mt  hav«  reason  to  ex^icct,  that  elfuiton  and 
eoagoati^ii,  or  an  irreifular  iletenntnation  of  llie 


blood,  Willi  m  many  cases,  bo  an  e^krly  < 
ant;  uid,  if  there  be  energy  rp*--"'"'^  rr^m^m 
in  the  organs  thus  affected  to  ,  y  < 

gree  of  reaction^  that  local  ren«  ilow, 

and  perhaps  leud  on  to  tnAammatiOn 
in  suppuration  or  gangrene  \  of  wbit 
Fringle  has  given  nucacrous  exampn »,     Aral 
hence  there  is  some  ground  for  contempklkig  | 
typhus,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  has  done.  -^— t-r  tht^ 
three  varieties  of  a  eimpte,  congeal i 
ftommatory  affection ;  thia  last  being  f 

seated  in  one  organ,  ojid  sometimes  m  ^no£hef  •  ^ 
moat  frequently f  perhaps,  in  the  brain«  whera 
Marcus  supposes  it  to  exist  in  every  case  what*  j 
ever  ;  and  occasion  ally,  perhaps,  m  wwne  of  tha  j 
secreting  membranes,  through  all  uJ'  -  *• -J-    -t  ' 
is  conceived   in    every   instance  to   < 
Hildcnbrand,  the  rete  Malpighi,  the 
that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  noaCf  of  itm  mouth 
and   throftt,  the   tunica   aracbnoides^   nr^\  The 
mucous  membrsnes  of  the  stomach 
and  organs  of  urine  and  generation.— 
anMi£ckendm  Typhutj  dt*!  ,  Wjen,  1^  t 

is  a  fact  now  perfectly  eatablifl bed,  lIu',  i    .    r* 
tain  forms  of  fever,  the  mucoua  cout  ui 
testines  is  often  found  ni  an  inflamed,  ulcerated,,  , 
or   even  gangrenous   sUte,     The   writings  of* 
Brousaaia,  Aridral  {VHnique  MHiude^  iv.  totnn, 
8vo-,   1823-1827),  Ribes  {Awai.  Pathd.,  tom. 
i,,  8vo.,  1838),  and  others  in  France,  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  which   has  received  stdl  ' 
further  ill uat ration  from  tho  publication  of  Dr. 
Bright  {Hiporta^  &c..  p.   178),  as  was  notic;c4  | 
in  th  e  consideration  of  remit  tent  fever .    0nidr« 
the  affection  of  the  head  and  nertoys  fyafcoaw  J 
which  aeems  to  be  connected  with  the  fimt  im- 
preKsion  of  fever,  Dr.  Bnght  is  convinced  lluit 
there  is  a  secondary  stste  of  cerebral  imlAtioQ, 
which  depends  upon  the  miiehief  going  ^n  ^  I 
the  inte^stines  ;  and  this  often  shows  itself  «ft«r  { 
the  fever  has  coiiiinued  for  several  days,  in-  ; 
creasing  with  the   increase   of  the  sbdiMI 
affection,  and  going  on  till  it  producot  lh«t|^ 
eral  nervotis  agitation  with  injected  cotiitisctjf « I 
and  constant  delirium,  which  oftoQ  clocM  tbt  j 
acene  of  life.     These  observations  f^-^*"-'  *^^ 
editor  of  a  fact,  which,  according  to 
has  been  completely  eatabhBhcd  by  M 
en  by  numerous  dissections ;  namely,  ilmi  ihe 
connexion  between  the  inteatinal  canal  and  the 
pia  mater  is  so  intimate,  that,  wbem  the  former 
IS  affected  with  either  acute  or  chrome  mflam* 
ination,  the  latter  always  participalts  equally  m  j 
the  aieetion,  with  Uilb  particularity,  that  it  only 
happens  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels  in  concerned,  and  not  when  the  aerous 
one  alone  is  disordered .  *    An  observation  mode 


*  The  modem  French  pathologists  seem  to  Have 
demonstrated,  by  numArous  ei^r-  -'  -  *^'-*  tm- 
portant  principle,  that  an  aiectro  i :  1 1  ate  r 

sjjd  of  tne  arachnoid  membmne^  ■  con  * 

sequence  of  an  inflBuimation  of  the  iDuci,'nn  mem- 
brane of  the  stoinai-h  or  intestines.    Dr.  J.  W.  | 
Francis  assures  u%  thai  be  has  noticed  ihr  *ritfii* 
ftcl  in  the  post  mortem  eiamiiwitionf 
who  have  died  from  *irmkinf  eold    - 
heat  of  sufnmer;  and  parlinilarly  in  trii-'s..  rtnn 
werti  intemperate.    A  majority  of  tho  bodies  di^^ 
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bf  Dr.  Alison  nther  corroboimtKi  liie  roregotog 
itftteineni ;  u  he  notiess,  thai,  in  the  worst 
Cftsetof  ifsmttte!nt  fever  ^f  cbtldreitp  the  mutiouia 
inenibTtiio  of  the  bow«k  ib  inAiLiii^  and  uker- 
ited^  and  that  one  mode  in  which  the  caee 
proves  fmtal,  is  hy  audden  conversion  into  tn 
affectiofi  of  the  head* — (A^on,  in  Edtn.  Med, 
CMr.  Traitf,,  toU  t,,  p.  433,)  The  rcscorchea 
of  Dr.  Bright  agree  with  thoaa  of  the  FroncK 
pathologiata  in  &tmg  upon  the  mncoiu  mem- 
bra tn?  of  the  jimim,  cttcufiij  and  heginninf;  of 
tho  colon,  aa  the  prnicipal  seal  of  morbid  alter* 
ation,  thdtigh  oc caAionalljr  the  aamo  mcrabfmnc 
has  bocn  inAamed  and  riritatcd  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  intestiaai  canal.  ^*  The  ap- 
pearancei  (iajs  Dr.  Bright)  which  are  moat 
marked  in  the  ntocoua  men^itaiie  of  the  intee- 
tLnes,  are  those  of  increased  action,  vascdahty^ 
lomelimcs  occurring  in  patches  of  greater  or 
less  eatent,  without  any  obvioos  dependance  on 
inftsmmatjon  of  the  tnocouB  glandst  and  occa-^ 
aioiiaily  extending,  under  some  form  or  other, 
throu^  the  whofe  track  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
rectum ;  hot  this  vascutarity  ii  more  genieraUy 
connected  with  inHammaiion  of  the  mucous 
glands*  which  often  appear  Uke  the  ■inalipoi 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  erupt ion^ 
elevated  an4  almost  transparent,  with  mmute 
ressfU  which  dip  into  them  from  the  Iming 
membrane  of  the  inteatinea.  They  acarcety 
9**m.  to  so  into  a  state  of  Inie  soppn ration,  but 
hf rome  distended  with  a  yeUow  cheesv  matter, 
and  slough  off;  or  tometifnea  ulceration  takea 
place  upon  their  POtnti  externally,  without  any 
collection  of  yellow  matter  being  pcrceptibfe. 
The  same  process,  or  nearly  so,  takes  place 
both  in  the  solitary  and  in  the  congregate 
glands ;  exo^pt  that,  in  the  lattei:,  the  appear- 
ance becomes  much  more  formidable,  ana  the 
mischief  more  extensive.  The  mai.<ies  or  clus- 
ters of  congregate  gland ■!  arc  chiefly  placed 
along  that  part  of  the  intestine  whieb  is  farthest 
from  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery  ;  and,  when 
the  parts  are  irritated  from  disease,  three,  four, 
or  five  considerable  branches  of  vessels  are 
seen  pacing  on  the  mucoua  membrane,  frotn 
the  meienteryon  each  iide^  towardi  the  eluitet 
of  congregate  glands/'  The  glands  themselves 
enla^,  and,  after  some  time,  form  a  thick:, 
Hu  mass,  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  sur- 
roundino  intestine.  This  sometimes  tncre&sos 
to  the  thickneji»  of  a  half-crown  piccci  and  ae« 
caaionally  even  spreads  on  the  top,  ao  that  the 
Si^rtace  civerhtngs  the  baae  nearly  the  siKih 
part  of  an  inch.  Sometimes  a  dark-coloured 
matcher,  Ukc  grumoue  blood,  is  deposited  among 
the  glanda  ;  so  that  the  whole  mass,  instead  of 
being  lighter  than  tbc  intestine,  is  of  a  browu 
colour,  elevated  evenly  above  the  surface  ;  bat^ 
in  eilher  ca»e,  the  mucnus  membrane  is  at  Grat 
only  raised »  and  not  broken,  [n  a  little  time 
^urcs  are  formed^  and  the  whole  mass  utcer- 
itei.  When  the  inflimmation  subsides,  the 
depth  of  the  ulcer  diminishes  ;  and  the  greater 

•ecle^d  by  Dr.  F.  during  the  Uft  fifteen  yean,  after 
desih  from  thin  cause,  have  presented  this  paiho. 
lo^cai  conneijon  between  the  stomach  and  the 
brain.— D. 

C  c  » 


part  of  ijie  glandular  structure  being  apparently 
removed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing,  tne  edg«« 
fall  down,  and  the  ulcer  becomes  shallow^ 
someticnea  leaving  tlie  muscular  fibres  nicelv 
displayed,  or  ofWn  exposing  the  mternal  surface 
of  the  peritoneal  coat  to  the  ejrtent  of  a  quartei 
or  half  of  an  inch  square.  This  excavation  i* 
filled  tip  by  the  proceiis  of  granulation,  which. 
Dr.  Bright  says,  may  be  aeen  very  beautifully 
by  suspending  the  intestine,  cut  open,  befora  a 
lamp  or  the  bright  sunshine,  and  examining  it 
with  a  common  lens.  When  the  whole  ip 
healedf  a  scar  remains  visible  for  tome  time, 
and  appears  to  be  covered  by  a  trim  mucous 
membrane.  These  ulcerations  are  stated  to  be 
quite  analogous  to  tho$o  painful  and  irrttatmg 
sores  which  frequently  occur  on  the  lips  or 
lining  of  the  ehcoW  The  space  orcnpird  by 
the  ulcers  In  the  intestines,  is  usially  ix^^in  two 
feet  at  the  lower  end  of  theiletim,  and  rrei^uent- 
ly  the  valve  of  the  colon,  on  the  side  towards 
the  ileum,  is  the  part  where  the  disease  is  mosi 
advanced.  A  few  ulcers  are  tike  wise  often 
found  in  tiie  ci^um,  and  iomo  are  occasionally 
dispersed  alonff  the  colon.  The  pentoneal  coat 
at  tlie  hack  of  the  ulcers  is  generally  diicoloured 
and  vascular,  though  seldom  actually  ttt^amed  j 
which,  however,  it  is  sometimes,  when  the  teiip 
dernois  of  the  abdomen  becomes  more  mark^ 
ed,  and,  aJler  death,  a  sero-purulent  elfusion  is 
found,  and  the  con  volution  j  glued  togethitr  with 
threads  of  coagulating  lymph.  In  a  few  mte 
cases,  the  ulceration  extendi  completely  throu^ 
the  peritoni?um,  the  contents  of  the  bowol  be^ 
coming  effused  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by 
general  in^amrnation  of  that  cavity  atul  death. 
Together  with  the  foregoing  changes,  the  mes- 
enteric glands  are  usually  found  enlarged  and 
vascular,  particularly  ihos^  which  are  situated 
opposite  the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  which  occa^ 
sionally  suppurate.  In  the  remittent  ferer  ol 
scrofulous  children,  Dr.  Alison  represents  the 
mesenteric  glands  next  to  the  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  coat  as  being  much  swelled^  and  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Dr,  Dright^s  investigations  confirm  the  remark 
of  the  generality  of  rnodem  pathoEogials,  as  An- 
dral,  Percival,  Macartney,  and  others,  that,  in 
addiiinn  to  the  pTeceding  morbid  appearances 
of  the  intestinal  canal  m  subjects  desiroyed  by 
fever,  other  organs  frequently  suSer  as  much  as 
the  boweb,  and  even  more,  especially  the  brain 
and  its  membruies,  in  which  marks  of  eonges- 
tion  are  very  manifest.  Nor^  says  ho,  is  it  at 
all  unususJ  to  find  the  lungs  alter^,  as  in  pneu- 
monia, and  it  is  even  more  common  to  find  thean 
loaded  with  aneMraordinary  qusntiiy  of  blood.* 


*  See  Brighf^s  fieports  of  Medical  Cases,  p, 
1@0,  et  soq.,  4to.,  Lond.,  1827.  After  noticing  tbo 
tendency  to  an  iniSamnislOTy  afiection  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Tweedie  remark*,  "that  of  the  lesions  in 
oihftr  organs,  which  arise  in  the  more  severe  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  conf?esLitjn,or  infUmmaiian  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  bronchial  and  mtestinal,  and 
inllammstion  of  thejoarenchyma  ol  organs,  are  XbA 
mcMt  important.  *'rbe  congested  stale  of  the  c^r 
pilLaries  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  blood  bft. 
mg  at  the  same  Utne  in  a  state  whicli  favoura  it» 
transudation,  occasionally  gites  nae  tA   b^ui^m 
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Many  or  th0  qtiei  in  which  ihe  above  mor- 
bid sppe^raacei  in  the  bowelfl  were  obflervcd  by 
Dr.  Bright,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  re  nut  tent 
tjpe  ;  thQOgh  others  were  prob^blj  tjphdid*  as 
far  MS  can  be  jodged  from  the  particulars  record- 
«d.  The  di^hame  from  ihe  boweU  is  verr 
often  dark-coloured  m  typhus*  but  not  always  ; 
and  hence  the  circiim^Unce  of  the  morbid 
cbuiges,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  B rights  bemg  de- 
noted by  the  watery  ochre-colourt'd  BLppearance 
of  Ihe  teee^f  muii  not  be  taken  as  d,  compIeLo 
proof  that  none  of  his  cases  were  typhoid.  It 
meril*  notice,  that  similar  allcraliona  of  the 
nucoua  membraus  sr^psiiicularly  described  by 
the  French  p&tholofists  u  occurriiig  in  typhus. 
This  doctrine  hiS  eren  been  carried  to  *uch  a 
degree,  that,  in  France,  the  question  ha«  been 
ontertsined,  whether  the  ileum  and  the  valve  of 
the  Cffc^um  are  tho  real  seat  of  the  disorder, 
characterized  by  symptoms  uiually  termed  pu- 
trid and  typhoid  ?  A  question  to  which,  as  Dr. 
Ribcn  properly  observes,  a  negative  answer 
must  be  decidedly  returnod ;  because  tome 
Iaet4  prove  that  typhua  fever  may  be  quite  un- 
attended with  any  of  tho  foregoma  morbid  ap- 
pearftnces  in  the  ileum  and  valve  oi  the  c<Ecum, 
and  the  symptoms  be  connected  with  traces  of 
organic  disease  in  the  stocniieh.^  We  have 
seen  also,  that  infiammatioti  and  ulceration  of 
th9  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  prevail  in  remit- 
tiflt  ind  other  fevers,  which  are  quite  diferent 
from  typhyaj 

It  should  never  bo  forgot ten^  that  typhus  in 
etery  sEa|G  and  variety  is  one  and  the  same,  a 
disease  of  Bensortal  debility  ;  and  that  our  only 
hope  of  cure  depends  on  economizing  the  ner- 
vous power  that  remainsT  supporting  it  as  far  aa 
we  are  able  without  farther  loss,  and  opposing 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease  by  such 
tonics  as  the  system  will  best  bear. 

On  this  account,  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
the  animal  frame  goiierally,  or  any  one  of  its 
fiinctions  particubtTyf  must^  m  a  common  rute^ 
be  careftilly  abstained  from ;  and  hence  severe 
0?icuation0i,  by  bleedmgf  or  purj^ing,  are  among 
the  fore  mo  at  objects  of  prohibilmn. 

rhage  from  different  i«irts^  more  freouently,  how- 
ever, from  the  bowf^ls  than  from  eiiner  the  nose, 
luriKii  or  any  other  caritv  i  and,  when  thu  hcmor* 
rhage  is  excessive,  the  already  eihausUid  powers 
of  the  patit^nl  arc  oft^en  irrecoverably  sunk.  A 
similar  hemorrhagic  action  is  not  unfreqtiently 
mjuufested  in  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  srnall  red 
spots  (petechiR),  or  moreexten*<ive  patches,  term- 
ed v^bfCM.  In  cMes  of  still  grcaier  malignity, 
oirbuacles,  pngrenovis  inHammation  of  the  slun, 
f^inJul  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glatids^  and,  in 
some  seasons*  especially  m  hwiula,  eryfiipelas 
may  arise."— -See  Twecdie  on  dontinued  Fever, 
p.  eo.— Eo. 

*  Anatomie  Pathologiquc  consid^r^e  dans  sea 
vrais  rapports  aver  la  Science  des  Maladies,  p. 
lOS,  tom.  i.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1&2B.  A  further  refuta- 
tion of  this  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Wfittngs  of 
Lsennec,  and  in  Bume's  Pf^lical  Tt«ati«e  on 
Ty|ihus,  8vo.,  Lond.t  I»28, 

+  Thts  iloctrine  should  be  quahftnd.  **  In  lh<^ 
milder  cases  of  typhus  fever,  bloodletting  is  seldom 
oflcescarf ,  atid  may  in  general  be  disprnserl  with, 
imles*  aom«  a^eeiil  cireumstjincc*  nri»e  to  render 


The  bowels,  itideedL  ought  by  all  means  to  b* 
moved  by  a  g<^ Title  aperieal ;  bul  beyond  this  we 
ought  not  to  proceed,  aa  we  shall  add  to  the 
debility,  without  obtaining  any  cofrcspondjmt 
advantage.  The  grateful  acids  of  timariiid«i 
cream  of  urtar,  or  punes,  are  profetabie,  if 
found  sufficiently  powerful ;  but*  if  not,  thtjr 
should  be  combined  with  rhubarh  Of  acrma.* 
And,  as  the  eiomacb  i*  leM  irritable  Uiaa  la 
yellow  fevert  an  emetie  majb«  given  wheiittri 
indicated ;  but^  unless  there  be  a  ttoublesam^ 
nausea,  even  this  had  better  be  avoided,  jpe 
cacuanha   wiU  answer    better  than  antimoniaJ 

Iirepaiationa,.  and  (he  evacuation  should  be  Jbl 
owed  with  a  cordial  draught. 

[On  this  part  of  the  subject,  ihe  following 
observations,  delivered  by  iJr,  BatemaOi  seem 
judicious.  Ilie  &rst  object  is  to  arrest  tho 
febrile  alTection,  if  possible,  m  its  very  com 
mencemciit,  by  means  capable  of  eicitmg  a  kind 
of  shock  m  the  system.  The  two  ttio«i  e^i* 
ciouB  remedies  of  this  nature  aro  etneties  and 
the  ;iifusion  of  cold  water  on  the  skin.  T*he  fi?a| 
has  this  advaniagfff  that  it  may  be  employed  Hi 
the  very  on^et  of  the  fever,  during  the  pfe«eRC« 
of  the  rigours  \  while  the  second,  althongb  per* 
baps  more  powerful,  is  madmiasible  untd  the 
hot  stage  be  completely  formed.  If  an  active 
emetic  be  given  during  the  chiUi,  and  a  fre« 
vomiting  be  eici tod,  the  cold  tit  is  often  speedily 
terminated,  and  a  general  gluw^  accompanied 
with  a  dogfise  of  perspiration*  ii  podticed.  Or.  U 
the  emetic  bedeuiyed  until  the  not  fit  ha^  com* 
me  need,  its  operation  is  frequently  followed  by 

it  eipedient;  such  as  severe  pain,  or  sense  o( 
weight  in  the  head^  flushing.  Intolerance  of  hght, 
hot  skin,  and  other  «ymplomft,  detiotin^f  a  mors 
intense  form  of  fever.     With  such  ifiripioinn,  tb* 
abstrsction  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  bl      ' 
CI  ally  if  the  |>atient  b^  young,  or  of  s 
will  be  proper.    lf»  however,  the  puis, 
rapid,  be  ioa  and  compressibk,  the  too^uo  bf^gia 
early  lo  assume  a  brown  teint,  and  there  be  eeniid- 
erable  prostration,  the  loss  of  blood  cannot  b«  w*^ 
lained, '-^ee  Tweedie  on  Continned  Fv*tit,  p 
2J0"En- 

*  On  account  of  the  greater  tendeDCv  * 

mation  of  the  it^ucous  membraoe  and  ' 
the  intestines  in  typhus.  Dr.  Tweedie  ill 
every  source  of  irritation,  and,  eonsequv fitly » iim 
stimulus  of  cathartics,  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  avoided,  'Mf  these  precautions  as  to  ofecdinf 
and  purging  m&  neccssarj  in  the  etrly  stage,  they 
arc  more  eapec rally  so  m  the  adveneea  ;  at  wliieh 
period  such  ajjencntj*  as  n»move  unbealtby  S4?cr*- 
lioiis  without  producing  watery  stods  are  to  b* 
emnloyed,  vi^.,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  csstor-c»il, 
with  occasional  doses  of  mercurials.  It  U  neroi 
sary  to  oiamine  daily  the  evacualions  from  the 
bowels  in  typhus  fever.  Bloody  diarrhiT'S  h  al- 
ways a  most  alarming  symptom  in  tovej,  f  howmg 
a  tnalignani  form  of  the  disease.  It  dejiendson  a 
loaded  itste  of  the  cspillanen  ol  the  mucou*  mfm- 
brane.  T  he  ron f  csti  on  of  the  muconts  me  m  bmne, 
and  consequent  hemorrhage  '«>ai  imIm  iii=.n  w^jih- 
out  ulcemtiun  ;  but,  when  >  .  lh« 

blood  dries  not  proceed  frori,  .but 

by  capillary  Ptudation.  i  lus  s^ymptotn  is  besl 
nianaiod  by  suspciKlm|  all  irritattn|  inet1tt!if>e% 
and  aumtnistermg  occa&Lonal  dai«sor8t}M^r«rtil&t« 
of  lead  and  opium. "—See  Twe«die  on  Continyod 
Fever,  p.  ^13.— Ko. 
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t  fioe  pef«pirati«ii,  la  wdl  ««  t  Feli«f  of  every 
vfmptocn  *] 

But  0Cil)gf;st(Oii.  as  ^readj  otMarred,  may  take 

|ifi«p,  iLnd  this  too  tn  the  hrm  and  mot«  Un- 
portunt  orgEins  of  the  anifn^  ir&mt^  ^  the  head, 
thi^  iuugs,  or  the  UTer.t  If  Jci  the  first,  there 
wilt  be  a  senae  of  oppreaaion  in  the  hrain,  moat 
commonty  combinect  with  Btupor,,or  lovt  mtiC^ 
Icrin^  dehrium  ;  if  in  the  second,  a  labodona 
weight  on  the  cheat  and  a  ditRcuUy  of  respi- 
ralion  i  if  in  the  third^  the  bowela  will  usaally 
be  found  eoati^e,  the  motioni  paLs  and  argilla- 
eeoiis,  and  sometimea  the  akin  and  tlie  urine 
chlorotie,  ot  uf  a  greettiah  yellow,  from  a  Tegur- 
gttatioii  of  mof bid  bile  into  th«;  ^nguiueous  aya^- 
tcm.  Hence  tbe  fever  wiU  be  i^gnvated  from 
local  imiatJoTi,  and  the  affected  orgm  will  be  in 
dtnger  of  inOainrnaiion,  if  not  of  gaii|rre(ie. 

U  the  general  rule  in  this  caae  to  be  departed 
ifom  T  11  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  system  ? 
and  if  so,  i9  it  to  be  drawn  locally  or  geneidij  ? 
and  W  what  amount!! 

W<?  have  here  only  left  to  us  i,  choice  of  dif- 
fieultiBi.  Kothiog,  as  Dr.  Fordyce  haa  juaily 
ob*<TVL*d»  is  more  dangerous  in  any  feTBr,  ihau 
itfi  ftlfectitig  one  part  more  than  another  ;  but  in 
•typhti»  the  danger  ta  extreme,  and  muBt  be  com* 
bftied  boldly  awl  rapidly  by  whatever  plan  haa 
4  chance  of  taking  it  off»  and  however  hazard- 
otiii  in  il»ilff  provided  the  hazard  be  \ma  than 
that  of  Ihe  diaeoae.  And  hence  in  tbia  caae^ 
^ilr^eding  mu«t  be  had  recourM^  to,  for  there  ia 
frothing  we  can  *o  well   depend   upon.     If  we 


•  Uateinan,  m  Reea'a  Cyclop«diat  art,  Fstaii, 
Aliliou^b  Dr.  Elbotson  approves  of  ^ving  an 
I  emetic  m  Lbe  beginning,  yet,  if  there  were  tender^ 
I  Bess  of  the  epigaatrmro,  or  tendemesi  on  troking 
pre^ure  on  any  part  of  the  abdooiea,  be  would  not 
havfi  reeoiirse  to  ouch  measure.  AleOf  if  there 
were  violfint  deiermintlion  of  blood  to  the  head^ 
he  would  not  recommend  it  If  tbii  aympiom 
e;tmted,  together  with  a  full  pul»c,  he  won  Id  firsr 
bleed  the  patient.— Lectures  at  Lond.  UniT.,  pnb. 
in  Mftl.  Gaji ,  1833.  p.  183— Eo. 

t  For  furthpt  information  respecting  the  state 
of  these  organs,  see  Dr.  E.  Percival  on  the  Epi* 
demic  Fevfirs  of  Lhibltn  in  iSi3*  1814,  and  J  815  ; 
m  Dublin  HoepiLal  Reports,  toI.  i.,  p.  304,  ^e, 
Alao,  Di4section«  by  Or.  Macartney^  recorded  by 
Or.  Barkeri  In  Ti%na.  of  Kmg'i  and  Queen's  CoL 
lege  of  Pb|Bicians,  vol.  ii-t  p.  57*»  et  seq.— En. 

I  As  Professor  EUiotaon  observes*  *'  it  is  neces- 
sary, m  every  caae  of  fever,  to  be  comtftntly 
on  the  took-out  for  local  inasLmmation ;  every 
day  to  atceriaifi  what  ia  the  state  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  bfladt  of  the  affection  of  the  cbest. 
and  of  the  affection  of  the  abdomen.  ¥o«i  shoukl 
ftlwayt  Mk  if  the  palient  complains  of  head- 
ache ;  yo^  should  look  al  his  eye«,  and  see  whether 
they  be  red  or  not  i  ascertain  if  his  pulse  be  fiilU 
aijd  inquire  whether  therp  be  any  throbbing  of  the 
head.  So,  with  respect  to  the  cheat,  jou  should 
^<}bserve  whether  there  isdifllculty  of  breathing, 
Iftnd  if  therif!  he,  it  is  well  to  ap(]ly  tnesteihOBCOoe, 
and  ascertain  what  rattlmg  there  la.  The  abdo^ 
men  ou^hi  to  be  c^rf* fully  f^U  every  day,  to  see 
whether  the  stomach,  mtestm&i,  liver,  penlo- 
im,  or  other  parts,  are  inflamed.  \VTii*n  we 
la  «ul!icient  degree  of  tnilBminatory  disturb^ 
iQi  thf *e  part»»  then  it  is  rifht  to  take  «wsy 
^  locally  "—Lecttjrea  at  the  liondoo  Univer- 
,  in  Med,  GaX,  1932,  p.  210. 


have  reason  to  believe  (bat  ihv  overloaded  ti* 
fan  la  without  tnOainniation,  the  blood  shouk' 
be  drawn  locally  and  till  relief  t«  afforded ;  if 
there  be  good  ground  for  suapeeting  that  inflarn 
malion  haa  cocnmenced,  and  oapecialty  if  the: 
orgati  affected  be  large  and  important,  it  will 
be  better  to  employ  the  lancet ,  imd  it  cannoi 
be  emptoyed  too  aoon,  nor  ought  il  to  be  relin 
quisbed  til!  it  haa  attained  ila  object.— </.  JF 
FraFik,  De  Cur.  Horn.  Mork  Epit.^  tout,  i,,  p 
136)  There  it  a  risk  in  the  practice;  bu» 
there  is  death  without  it.  Fainting  may  per- 
haps lake  place  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  ^ 
but  this  la  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  guarded 
against ;  for  the  exhausLion  of  sensoritd  power 
produced  by  deli<juiiiro,  bears  no  comparison  tu 
that  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  ivphouf 
miasm. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Bailhe  upon 
tliis  subject,  as  indeed  upon  tnost  others,  ar«4 
peculiarly  important ;  and  the  more  so  from  Ihe 
modesty  with  which  they  are  ^ivffta^  and  th(f 
striking  ^loof  of  the  candour  which  no  parlicu- 
brly  dulmguiahed  thta  great  and  e^tperiencrd 
man.  It  i*  thus  he  writes^  towards  the  rlose 
of  his  active  and  honourabk  career  : — ■**  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  m  wluchr  f  liav* 
practised  medicine,  phyaiciana  ia  general,  tad 
myself  among  thai  number,  have,  I  behevei  beefii 
too  sparmg  in  taking  away  blood  in  typhus  fe- 
ver. It  was  hardly  ever  directed  to  be  tsikeo 
away  from  the  arm,  and  not  often  bctilly,  rict*pi 
by  Ihe  application  of  leeches  to  the  head.  Of 
late  years  many  physicians  have  gone  into  Oie 
opposite  extreme,  and  have  taken  away  btood 
too  profusely.  In  the  eourae  of  a  few  year*, 
thia  remedy,  like  every  other^  wdl  find  i(a  propet 
level/'* 

In  the  above  slat*?  of  th«»  diBi^ase,  namely, 
that  combined  with  viser ral  congi^stiona  also, 
uistead  of  merely  keeping  the  bowels  open,  we 
should  employ  purgaiii  es  ihnt  wdl  mam  tarn  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  tlie  whole  of  the  inter 
tinal  ctttmu  *o  thai  three,  or  even  four  evaeuw 
tiona  msy  be  obtained  dady  ;  and  calomel  wdl 
be  commonly  the  be»t  medicine  for  this  pyr|:i>ose, 
[When  the  symptoms  indicate  irntaiion  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels.  Dr.  Bright  prescribes  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  cretA,  and  ihe  compound  chalk  powdeT^ 
with  or  without  ipecacuanha  ^  and  if  the  alvine 
evacuationa  are  loo  scanty »  he  gives  castor- od 
wiili  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  This,  with  fo> 
mentations,  leeches,  and  cupping  of  the  abdcH- 
men,  according  to  cireumatancea.  is  the  prac- 
tice from  which  he  haa  eeen  the  neatest  benefit 
resuU,  where  fevsfi  ara  attendea  with  the  oom* 
pHcaiion  of  dbeaaed  mticoua  metnlffane  of  Ihf 
bowels.t] 


*  Lectures  and  Observations  on  Medicine,  by 
the  late  Matthew  Bail  be,  M.  D.,  mo^  i82S,  iiUr 
publj&hed :  printed  by  Taylor. 

t  See  Bnght's  tteporta  of  Medical  Casisa,  p. 
194,  4to.,  l^nd.,  imi.  The  foOowing  is  the  a4- 
»ice  dehTereri  by  Profewor  Elliotson  :—**  If  ther9 
be  vomiting,  or  ti^ndemess  at  the  epigailHuiii 
without  it,  you  »houM  apply  leeches  tberet  which 
are  the  best  remedy  for  it  \  beci»i^«&>  *W^  ^^»e\% 
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Sttcli  &t&  the  eicepliowft,  and  ihe  only  cme» 
we  ahould  allow  to  the  general  rule  of  Dppo«inff 
the  disease,  hy  cconommng,  supporting^  and 
ttitofmg  the  depressed  tone  of  the  nerroas 
fi)'stem.  But  there  arp  pnthologisti,  and  of 
considerabje  authontyt  who  recommeod  bleed- 
ing,  and  even  full  bkedingt  m  almost  eireiy 
mslaned  of  the  dlseaBe,  ii»  the  first  ftep  to  be 
pursued :  thus  inverting  the  mode  of  practiee 
here  laid  down,  and  taking  the  eiceptioTis  for 
the  rule,  and  the  rule  fnr  iTie  eiceptiona. 

The  theory  of  this  recomniendation  h  but 
of  little  importance,  provided  it  be  jastilied  by 
Its  remit.  At  the  same  time,  I  cantioC  aroid 
obaerving,  that  lU  chief  advocates  ha^e  no  I 
been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  any  thing  like 
a  f  ommoti  tlieory,  or  to  support  their  recom- 
mendation upon  common  principles  ;  Lhait  which 
nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  a  doctrine,  or  more  hostile  to  its  scien- 
tific pretensions.  Typhiia  isj  by  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck,  regarded,  like  every  other  kind  of  fever, 
1«  iha  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brmin  ; 
md  bloodletting  is  here  grounded  upon  the 
priiieipte  of  attacking  the  cerebral  inflammation^ 
•ad  dihUtiatuig  the  action  of  the  hving  fibre. 
The  visceral  and  other  local  congestions  and 
]nl!ainni4Uons  that  so  oftDn  occor^  are,  by 
Dr,  Armstrong  {Prmiical  niu^iratitms  of  Ty- 
phuf^  &.C.,  8vo,3i  regarded  is  precnrsive  an  J 

fenerative  of  the  sensorial  debility,  while  tho 
isease  itself  is  no  more  derived  from  the  brain 
than  from  any  olher  organ.  And  bloodletting, 
tinder  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  recommended 
aa  the  means  of  prepenhng^  debility  in  the  living 
fibfCj  nistcad  of  adding  to  it.  '*  We  may  per- 
haps find/*  says  he,  *•  sufficient  data  for  con* 
eluding  that  the  nervous  appearances^  even 
ffOfn  the  very  first  attack »  are  only  secondary 
of  v&scular  disorder/*  Now,  these  hypothesei^ 
discrepant  as  they  are  from  each  other,  may  bo 
both  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  effect  for 
the  cause. — (Appindtx  to  his  RenuLrh  on  tkt 
Con4liiidion  of  the  Mtdkal  DrpartmerU^  &c.) 
And  such,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  pathologists  upon  the  subject ;  and 
hence,  even  admitlinff  me  benefit  of  blood- 
lottmg  as  an  invariable  or  common  rule,  we 
have  yet  to  search  for  Bome  other  reajion  by 
which  such  benefit  is  to  be  explained.  Dr 
Jueksun  thought  he  had  found  this  reason  in  the 
$ttmulant  effect  of  venesection  tipon  the  system 
U  large,  which^  by  exciting  new  motions,  sub- 
jwnda  or  change*  morbid  motions,  and  affords 
room  for  the  Tires  medkatfiees  natuiv  to  act 

i«  tciidemc^  or  vomiting',  it  geneialty  arisea  from 
infliimmAtion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
letches  will  remove  it  by  removing  the  causes  of 
infliitiimjition.  So,  with  regard  to  the  abdomen  at 
iiirpit,  ^licn  that  in  tender,  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  diarrbcra  ■  the  inleatines  sre  acting  too  ?io- 
Tently,  and  feeches,  freely  applieJ,  are  the  best 
mode  of  restminmg  it.  After  ihey  have  been  Ap- 
plied, you  may  employ  a  blister ;  but  you  should 
always  remember  that  a  blister  will  not  answer 
ii  a  substitute  for  local  bleeding,  if  the  tfifiaiu- 
mation  be  consfdemble."— Lectures  delivered  at 
Lond.  Univ.,  aiid  published  in  Med.  Gaxette,  1833, 
p.  31J.-E0. 


with  a  more  saltitarj  power ;  while,  hy  it*  me- 
chanic al  effect  in  dimimshing  the  rirtMjIatmji  , 
fluid,  It  a^iapts  the  molea  movenda  to  li^a  via 
movens.  Venesectmn,  therefore,  opoii  Dr* 
Jackson*s  hypothesis,  acts  not  by  debihtttingi 
or  even  preventing  debility,  but  directly  by  tn* 
vigoratiitg  the  living  fibre  \  and  in  this  view  h« 
employed  it  in  fevers  of  every  kind,  ent^uic  and 
atonic,  inflammatory  and  putrid,  and,  in  his  own 
betief,  with  nearly  equal  success. 

But  this  is  to  regard  the  blood  as  an  er^uro^ 
brance,  a  dead  and  foreign  body  in  its  own  Tea- 
sels, instead  of  as  a  livini^  and  nutrient  pnuci- 
ple ;  Ihe  removal  of  which  affbrda  eaa#  and 
freedom  to  every  part  of  the  animal  rrmme,  and 
clears  it  for  the  contest  in  which  it  la  about  to 
engage.  A  violent  and  general  eommolion, 
produced  in  the  system  from  severe  hleedingi 
or  any  other  cause,  cannot  fail  of  exciune  % 
very  deep  impression  upon  every  part ;  and  hiu 
often  flusponded  or  changed  Ibe  actual  traiu 
of  motions,  and  mtrodoced  a  nevr  train  in  ita 
stead  ^  and,  in  various  instances,,  the  changa 
has  unquestionably  been  beneficial^  and  evitn 
sattitary,  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  eiciiemeaU  of  mentnl 
emotion,  which  have,  sometimes,  abrtiplly  cut**"' 
short  ihe  career  of  fevers  as  weH  as  of  vanout 
other  complaints ;  of  which  the  Baron  Van 
Swieteri  gives  a  striking  instance  in  a  man, 
who,  while  labouring  under  a  contijnui^  fever, 
with  dehrium,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  terrific 
aspect  of  a  person  that  burst  suddenly  into  the 
sick  room,  vociferfltmg  that  the  house  was  on 
flre^  which  in  this  case  was  the  fact,  ibat  he 
rose  without  help  from  his  b{]d,  ran  out  of  the 
house  with  all  speed,  and  was  well  from  thai 
moment  To  this  principle  of  salutary  change 
of  action,  eicited  by  a  violent  and  general  com- 
motion throughout  the  system,  it  is  probable. 
that  we  arc  to  ascribe  the  occasional  benefit 
that  has  followed  upon  draining  tbe  vessels  nt 
blood  in  diabetes,  and  even  in  fyssa,  or  canine 
madness.  And  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
copioui  venesection  may,  also,  in  many  rnstaii- 
cei,  have  cut  short  the  attack  of  tynhns.  and 
thus  proved  a  rapid  and  effectoal  remedy.  But, 
if  this  be  the  ground  upon  which  it  acts,  few 
practitioners  would  be  disposed  lo  r#TOm«iend 
It ;  whilf?,  if  tt  be  not,  we  nave  no  other  ground 
that  wdl  funusb  m  with  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. 

In  the  commotion  which  takes  place  from 
copious  venesection,  it  should  moreover  be  ob- 
served, that  there  are  often  local  determJnatJoni 
of  other  kinds  or  to  other  organs ;  for,  ihe 
more  we  lessen  the  general  strength,  the  more 
we  make  an  inroad  upon  the  instinctive  pov¥er 
of  preserving  a  balance  in  the  circulating  sys^ 
tem ;  and  as  these  new  determinations  Are  al* 
most  uniformly  aecompatiied  with  an  apparent, 
though  a  deceptive,  increase  of  force,  as  wolj 
as  of  fulness  in  the  poise,  and  other  ivmptomB 
of  great  violence  of  action*  the  friend  to  phle 
botorny  is  too  often  stimulated  to  an  eaerciai 
of  his  lancet  through  several  times  m  succea- 
sion,  still  wondering  at  the  perversity  of  an  ac- 
tion, whoae  mischievous,  attd,  it  may  be^  fatal 
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p«i*eTemnce,  b  onljr  nuuntalned  V  W*  own  ai- 
iflioiliu     The  foildwiag  remark  of  Dr.  P^inff  k, 

apotl  thk  subject,  of  greJit  TaJue,  as  well  ai 
{lirfectl/  correel  ^ — '*  n  ii  commonljr,  and  id 
lEi}f  own  experience  it  hfta  twcti  mTanably,  the 
Cftse,  th4t  those  who  h^ve  muataiaed  ^eat  loisBs 
of  blood,  aufTer  more  or  hnn  from  what  is  called 
determiualion  to  the  head.  Tht^  aymptouj^ 
most  commonly  are*  mtODse  p&iu  and  tlirobbiiiff 
JO  the  forehe^  or  back  patt  of  the  head,  will 
a  pulve  arldom  undei  90*  I  hare  Imown  these 
i^tnptorns  to  proceed  on,  withsp^ie  from  ISO 
to  140 1  to  delirium,  apoplexy,  and  death  ** — 
{Pnnnples  of  Pathology,  die*,  by  Danid  Fringe 
M  D^  Syo.,  1823,) 

But  ihe  author  his  obaerrcdT  that  the  theory 
\a  uf  little  Lmportance,  provided  the  practice  haa 
jitatiiied  itaelf  by  the  event.  How  then  etands 
the  aum  of  general  opinioa  tipon  this  stibject, 
eTCH  apart  fiora  «uch  occasional  faEfttiUeaT 
The  prmctice  ia  by  no  means  new,  though  ordi- 
oardy  supposed  to  be  of  recent  origin  ;  for  It 
has  AltcToatety  Uved  and  died  away,  been  re- 
Tired  and  again  sunk  into  diarepute,  for  coneid- 
erahty  upward*  of  three  ceniurie*  ;  and  its  ad- 
vocates have,  in  various  times,  been  aa  numer- 
ous and  ^1  con^dent,  and  have  maintained  as 
warm  a  contest^  ris  we  are  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness at  present :  of  which  any  one  may  convince 
himself  who  will  turn  to  the  booka  referred  to 
in  proof  of  this  asseriion,  at  tlte  foci  of  tbe 
page  ;*  of  which  the  first  three  were  published 
tn  the  siiteenth  century,  the  eoauingtwo  in  the 
•eventeenih,  and  the  last  tw€f  in  th*  middle  of 
the  eighieamh,  Profesgor  De  Biichner,  of 
llalkf  was  itrenuously  opposed  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  venesection,  at  Paris^  by  Chmm* 
bon  de  Montaui,  and  at  Rome,  by  Sinibaldi. 
Yet,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  supporters  of  the 
depleting  syetetn  had  alto  iiot  a  lew  controver- 
fttea  among  themselves,  though  they  were  not 
pr^isely  of  the  same  description  na  those  m 
our  own  time ;  ihe  chief  ponit  of  dispute  bemg 
the  pAfi  of  the  body  from  which  blood  coold  he 
drawn  with  most  ad vaotage  ^  some  practitioners 
performing  on  the  arm,  and  others  on  the  leg 
or  foot ;  a  pointy  however^  that  gradually  to«t 
its  importance,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  ctrenla- 
tion  of  the  blood  became  more  generally  adopted 
and  imdetvtood.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  nev- 
erthelesa,  that  Dr.  Marcus,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  distinction,  if  not  of  reviving  the  plan  of 
sangiiineouc  evacuation  in  the  t^revent  day^  at 
least  of  carrying  it  so  a  more  oaring  eaciremo 
Chan  any  other  practitioner,  and  of  itamping  its 
general  usa  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority » 
was,  only  a  few  ye*r»  before  the  publication 
of  his  "  Special  Therapeytics."  in  vthich  the 


*■  Ec^mardt  Caianes,  De  Haiione  mitteodi  s&n- 
fojnem  m  Febribos  pHlridi»»  Bsrcelon,,  15D2 ; 
liylvaticus,  ]>e  secandi  in  putiidis  Febnbiis  vei^A 
qnam  Sakatallam  dicunt,  1583 ;  Turint,  An  in 
omm  Fehre  putndieompaletphlebotoinia^  Rem,, 
1545;  Njfnaoli,  Progymnanna  de  ven4  in  Fobre 
mafigiil  secand4  ^  an  Atipenori  an  infenori  1  Guas- 
tilla,  J 665 ;  Suavalla,  firco  maligned  febri  Vfmf>- 
aectio  f  Paris,  1604  ;  De  Bilchner,  l>i«s.  de  Vene- 
vrtione  in  febris  acutis  raslignia^  Halle,  HfiT; 
Uiidtnstt  Edxn.  Med«  ICssays,  vol.  tv.,  art.  xiiii. 


adrantages  of  bold  deplttion  were  first  trtnmph- 
antly  promulgated,  one  of  the  most  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  htid  conse- 
quently one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the 
opposite  ayitem  of  cordJala  and  stimulation^ 

Judgmg,  tberefore,  of  tho  expediency  of  blood- 
lettino,  from  the  history  of  the  practictf  before 
us,  when  enforced  aa  a  general  rule  in  typbiis, 
the  sum  of  medical  opinion  upon  a  tdal  of  three 
centuries  is  against  it.  The  practice  has  oc- 
casionally  started  into  popularity  ,  but  ix  hni 
never  been  ahle  to  establish  itself.  In  the  pe- 
culiar stales  of  the  disease  I  haTc  alreiidy  ad- 
verted to,  it  may  be  useful,  and  ought  not  irdeed 
to  be  neglected  :  but  every  case  mu»t  speak  for 
itself,  and  the  rule  mnst  not  be  confounded  with 
the  exceptions.  And  such,  in  effect,  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  as  expressed  in  his 
treatise  on  Nervous  Fevers,  published  s<*venty 
years  ago^  in  which  he  tells  us  that,  at  thst  pe- 
riod, "Uie  ordinary  evacuations  in  the  bcginnmg 
were  bleeding  and  vomiting,"  and  that  it  wa* 
sometimes  *'  necejtsaiy  to  bleed  once  and  again, 
by  which  the  symptoms  were  considerably  lea> 
aened.*' — (Edin.  Med.  E$SAyn%  vol,  iv.,p,  £SI>} 
But  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  enforce  this 
practice  indiscriminately,  and  felt  the  nei^essity 
of  yielding  to  contingencies ;  for,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  adds,  ^^  though  we  bleed,  thft  symp- 
toms are  not  always  much  abated  hy  it ;  and  if 
we  bleed  freely,  being  deceived  by  an  appear-^ 
a  nee  of  plethora^  we  Jo  barm  :  indeed,  in  gen- 
eral,'* con  tin  tics  he,  **  I  imagine  bleeding  seldom 
did  much  good  ^  and  if  great  caution  were  not 
used,  I  suspect  it  was  hurtful :  but  as  I  was  not 
often  called  in  the  beginning,  I  am  unwilhng  to 
pronounce  positively  about  it/*  The  passage  {a 
well  worthy  of  atteution,  as  containing  the  free 
opinion  of  an  able,  candid,  and  distinguished 
writer  upon  an  OKtenaive  ezambation  of  the 
subject  in  his  own  day  :  and  an  opinion,  too, 
which  is  very  considerably  in  accordance  wuh 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  Sir  John  Pringleand 
Dr.  Huxham,  and  stiU  more  lately  of  Professor 
Hildeobrand  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  practitioners  in  the  disease 
before  us,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able  wri* 
lers  upon  it  in  the  present  day. 

The  fact  ia,  that  action  has  too  generally 
been  mistaken  for  energy,  than  which,  a  more 
fatal  error  can  never  be  committed.  Tlie  im- 
mediate eflect  of  profuse  or  repeated  bleeding  la 
exhaustion ;  but  this  effect  shows  itself  in  very 
different  ways  in  different  constitutions  or  idl- 
osyncraeies,  the  principle  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  explained  under  the  subject  of  syncope 
While  this  exhaustion  continues,  there  is  a  dim- 
inution of  action  of  every  kjnd,  morbid  as  well 
as  natural,  and  hence  an  imposing  appearance 
ot  relief  to  the  symptoms  of  me  disease  ;  hut  it 
no  sooner  takes  place  than  an  instinctive  effiirt 
is  made,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  to  remedj 
the  evil  hereby  produced,  and  to  restore  the 
system  to  its  former  balance  of  power.  Thii 
effort  is  called  a  rallying  or  reaction  of  the  Uv- 
ing  principle.  The  arteries  contr^t,  lo  adapt 
themselves  to  the  measure  of  blood  that  remainai 
the  sensorial  organ  is  roused  to  ttie  secretiouoC^ 
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Larger  proparLiQQ  of  nervaui  power  to  supply  Lhe 
mordiuate  drain  that  takes  place  during  the  geo- 
eral  commotion,  &11  la  in  a  aUle  of  temporaTy 
buny  and  urgency,  and  for  tUe  aiosl  part  irre^- 
ujarity  of  action^  while  the  instiDCttva  ejfori  is 
proceeding.  And  hence,  no  tooner  i»  the  im- 
laediate  edfcl  of  prostration,  exhaqitjnn,  or 
syncope  overcome,  than  the  heart  |>alpttaiee,  t\w 
puUe  beats  forcibly  with  a  jerking  bound,  th« 
bead  throbs,  Iho  eyea  flash  fire,  and  the  ears 
ring  with  unufual  soonda.  Now,  it  oft  on  hap- 
pens,  that  these  concurrent  tignt  are  mistaken 
for  proofs  of  latent  or  increased  vigour,  inatoad 
of  being  merely  proofs  of  increased  action;  and 
action  too,  that  adds  as  largely  to  the  exhaus- 
tion as  the  depletion  that  produced  it ;  and  the 
ouhappy  patient  is  bled  a  second,  a  third,  or 
even  a  foorth  time,  till  no  such  reaction  follows  ; 
U  which  titno  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  the 
entony,  plethora,  or  inflammatory  diathesis,  ie 
subdued  and  blled  into  a  caUn,  because  iJio  pa- 
tient has  been  so  ht  and  no  fatally  drained  of 
his  living  principle  that  there  ia  no  longer  any 
rally itig  or  reactive  power  remaining  ;  and  gives 
up  the  ghoat,  iti  a  l^w  boors,  to  the  treatment, 
iiyiteaul  of  to  the  disease. 

There  is  a  valuable  paper  upon  this  subject 
frorR  the  pen  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  a  late 
rolume  of  the  Transactiona  of  the  Medico- 
Cbinirgical  Society  (vol,  xiii,  part  i.,  p.  140), 
which  should  be  rea4  by  every  one  before  he 
re^Qtures  to  employ  his  lancet  in  the  case  be- 
fore US.  "  The  symptoms  of  eihaustion,"  says 
be,  **  with  reaction,  have,  I  ant  persuaded,  fre- 
qoently  been  mistaken  for  those  of  inflakma- 
tioNj  or  other  msEASK  of  tbe  heao  or  frajiaf . 
Under  this  impression,  recourse  has  frequently 
been  bad  to  the  further  detraction  of  blood  bv 
the  lancet ;  and  the  effect  of  tliis  practice  issucli 
as  grently  to  impose  upon  the  inexperienced, 
for  all  the  symptom*  are  perhaps  fully  relie¥ed. 
ft  was  some  time  before  I  could  fully  compre- 
Utnd  the  nature  of  this  fact.  I  had  satisQed 
myself  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  loss  of  blood,  and  yei  it  appeared 
to  me  no  less  certain  that  those  v**ry  symptoms 
were  reliered  by  tho  lanc«t.  At  lenoth  I  di»- 
covered,  by  careful  observation,  Chat  the  symp- 
toms wliich  wer<j  relieved  were  those  of  re- 
action, and  the  mode  of  relief  the  substance  of 
syncope  ■  that  the  relief  eiidured  as  long  as  this 
state  of  faintishness  continued,  but  returned  as 
this  slate  gavo  way  to  the  raliytng  and  reaction 
of  the  vjtal  powers^ 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
eiped^ency  of  bleeding  fny*t  depend,  not  only 
on  ihe  diathesis  of  the  individoaf,  but  very  con- 
siderably on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
remark  1  wish  to  enforce  very  strongly  on  the 
lit  I  en  Lion  of  practitioners^  as  it  is  derived  from 
erperience,  and  is  of  more  importance  than  it 
ms_v  at  (jrst  appear  to  be.  As  inHammatory  fe- 
ver has  iiomotimcs  a  tendency,  from  peculiarity 
of  nonetitution  or  accidental  circumstances,  to 
run  rapidly  into  typhus,  typhus,  in  like  mann^^r, 
OCtaaionally  meets  with  incidents  that  st^ddenly 
rev«ne  its  character,  and  inchne  it  to  an  inflam- 
matory type.     A  very  stimulant  pUn  of  Ireat* 


I  mont  hat  sometimes  done  this ;  but  far 
'  frequently,  a  sodden  change  in  the  «£mo0pber%l 
from   hot,    hazy,   and   relaxing   we4tber,    wrjtil 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  •  tirring  abroad,  lo  a  dr/»  ] 
cool,  and  refreshing  cast  or  northeast  breexe: 
and  I  have  often  found  a  like  tonic  etfftct  f»ro- 
dueed  upon  a  patient  labouring  imdi^r  Ivphus  in 
a  low,  damp,  fUthy,  and   auffocaiing    lodging, 
upon  Ilia  being  removed  into  a  large,  coot,  puriv  ^ 
^d  well-ventilated   chamber,  such  as  la  now 
gene  rally  fownd   in  our  fever  institutions      Tq  | 
this  case,  bleeding,  which  I  had  not  dared  to  i 
risk,  notwithstanding  some  aymploins  of  oppress 
sion,  before  the  rctnoval,  has  b(»en  pfaft*eabl«  ( 
without   any  risk  afterward,  and   Una  laid  th« 
foundation  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  cure  ;   and  , 
I  am  inclined  to  thmk,  tb^t  some  part  of  the  i 
clash  of  opinion  which  prip vails  upon  this  tnb- 
ject  in  the  present  day,  proceeds  from  a  want 
of  due  attention  to  the  different  states  m  which 
different,  or  even  the  same  patients,  are  plsc«4 
by  this  difl\?irence  in  tho  purity  and  Eemperston  j 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphorc  ;  and  that  iDafr| 
hospital  physicians,  who  are  the  wannest  adro- 
cates  for  sanguineous  dopletion  in  their  own 
fresh,  cool,  airy  wards,  would  hesitattr  upon  iiM  * 
expediency  if  they  were  Co  attend  their  patieni« 
throughout  in  their  own  close,  heated,  and  i 
eral>le  habitations. 

[This  accords  with  Dr.  Alison*s  «-ir}iericnc««  ' 
who  remarks,  that  "  there  is  probably  less  typhoid 
tendency  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  mar«  demand 
for  evacuations  in  tho  hospitals,  than  in  ihv 
houses  of  the  poor," — {EUn,  Med  Joum.^  No, 
xciii,  p,  250  )  The  ill  effects,  however,  which 
this  ame  physician  imputes  to  the  removal  of 
paticmts  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease  tula 
a  pure  cool  air,  seem  to  the  editor  more  jusily 
Bscribable  to  the  disturbance  of  such  reuiovaJ 
than  to  the  altered  quality  of  the  air  itself.  'Hial 
great  and  decided  benefit  does  result  from  ihe 
timely  removal  of  the  patient  out  of  a  bad  at- 
mosphere, IS  proved  by  the  valuable  testimony 
of  Dr.  Bateman^  who  *'  frequently  eiperNinced 
the  great  and  obvious  benefit  of  s  cool  and  wpH- 
ventitated  room,  independently  of  medicine  He 
has  visited  patients  who  had  applied  for  udmis^ 
sion  into  the  House  of  Recovery,  in  their  own 
close  and  suffocating  apartments,  and  foaod  them 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  with  dry,  black  Idoguat 
great  heat,  and  other  bad  eymptoms.  Havii^ 
directed  them  to  he  removeJi  to  the  house,  hm 
baa  found  them  cool  and  perfectly  collected, 
with  other  symptoms  of  equal  amend mentj  on 
the  following  morning,  from  the  meie  mflueneeof 
a  cool  bed  and  an  airy  apartment.*^— (v(r/  Fe^^€r ; 
RetM^M  Cychp^dia.)  No  doubt,  however.  Dr. 
Alison^a  opinion  on  the  disadvuntnge  of  remo- 
ving the  pritient  in  a  late  sTagi«  is  pptfeclly  well 
founded,  as  the  editor  hns  had  miny  oppiuluni- 
tiee  of  loamitjg  from  experience] 

Upon  the  subject  of  bleeding,  there  i^*  a  p4fl- 
sage  in  Dr,  Hennen's  Military  Surgery  so  stri- 
kingly in  point,  that  t  cannot  avoid  quoting  it\ 
After  the  lamous  battle  of  Vutona,  in  .iuly«  IBIS, 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  tht;  Dnttsh  and  rortu* 
gueae  army  were  chiefly  ifitnoTed  to  a  tcimp&* 
nry  hospital  eatablished  at   BUboai    wheiei 
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typhous  miasm  having  sooo  been  produced  by 
its  ordinary  causes,  via.,  a  foal  and  stagnant 
atmosphere,  crowded  wards,  and  depressed 
spirits,  the  aick  were  soon  affected,  and,  what- 
ever was  the  nature  of  the  individual  constitu- 
tion, the  wounds  of  all  of  them  ran  rapidly  into 
a  typhous  gangrene;  ** exhibiting,"  says  Dr. 
Hennen,  "  one  of  the  most  subtile  and  destruc- 
ive  poisons  that  ever  infested  an  hospital,  at- 
tacking equally  the  most  robust  and  tne  most 
debilitated,  and,  if  unchecked  by  medical  aid, 
proceeding  invariably  to  a  fatal  termination." — 
{Principle*  of  MilUary  Surgery,  p.  19.)  "  The 
atmosphere  was,  at  this  time»  sultry  and  relax- 
ing, and  ereatly  contributed  to  the  general  de- 
bility. "I  need  scarcely  say,"  continues  Dr. 
Hennen  (p.  223),  "  that  a  remedy  so  strongly 
recommended  as  venesection  had  early  occupied 
our  attention  ;  but,  previous  to  the  month  of 
October,  the  obviously  typhoid  type  of  the  dis- 
ease made  us  extremely  averse  from  employing 
it.  At  that  period,  however,  a  change  in  the 
weather  from  sultry  to  cold,  and  even  frost  (at 
night)  took  place,  marked  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  thermometer,  which,  at  its  medi- 
um range,  was  20^  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  But  what  more  than  all  convinced  us  of 
the  change  of  type,  and  pressed  on  our  consider- 
ation the  propriety  of  bloodletting,  was,  that  the 
spontaneous  hemorrhages,  which  formerly  sunk 
the  patient's  strength,  were  now  accompanied 
witli  obvious  relief."  And  he  proceeds  to  state, 
that,  from  this  time,  the  practice  of  venesection, 
on  the  appearance  of  inflammatory  symptoms  in 
a  wound  or  newly-healed  stump,  became  gen- 
eral, and  was  the  only  remedy  had  recourse  to, 
whether  as  a  cure  or  a  preventive.  . 

Of  such  importance  is  it  for  us  to  be  guided 
by  particular  and  general  circumstances  in  the 
treatment,  not  merely  of  typhus,  but  of  all  dis- 
eases whatever :  to  let  the  rule  have  its  excep- 
tions, but  not  to  mistake  the  exceptions  for  the 
rule.  "The  art  of  physic,"  says  Sir  George 
Baker  (Med.  Trans.,  vol.  iii..  417),  "  rarely  ad- 
mits of  any  perpetual  precepts;  and  the  best 
medicine  may  do  harm,  if  not  adapted  to  the 
patient  as  >Vell  as  to  the  disease." 

There  is  another  remedy  of  very  extensive 
use  in  th«)  cure  of  typhus,  far  less  disputable, 
and  which  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  indi- 
cation of  equalizing,  supporting,  and  restoring 
the  sensorial  power,  and  that  is,  the  free  appli- 
cation of  cold  water,  and  especially  externally. 

This  valuable  medicament  has  been  employed 
in  some  form  or  other  almost  immemorially. 
Hippocrates  recommends  it  in  malignant  fevers, 
generally  in  the  form  of  epithems,  or  napkins 
wetted  .with  cold  water,  and  applied  repeatedly 
to  the  head,  or  any  other  viscus,  as  the  cloths 
become  warm. — (n#pl  Nsvcdv,  ii.,  p.  484,  50.) 
Among  the  later  Greeks  however,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  very  general  use ;  and, 
thou^  it  is  highly  prized  by  Celsus,  in  various 
debilities,  and  especially  sensorial  debility  affect- 
ing the  head,  and  combmed  with  fever,  in  which, 
says  he  {Medicina,  lib.  iii.,  sect,  xx.),  "existat 
validissimd  repent^  aqua  ft-igida  infusa,"  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  constituted  a  fixed,  or 


even  a  frequent  practice  in  his  day.  In  our 
own  country,  it  was  successfully  employed  by 
Dr.  Willis  in  various  fevers,  and  especially 
those  accompanied  with  delirium ;  and  was 
hence  strongly  reconmiended  by  Sir  J.  Floyer 
and  Dr.  Baynard  :  and  was  used  on  the  conti- 
nent not  merely  in  the  form  of  epithems  (Mur- 
Mtnna  iiber  Ruhr  und  Faulfieber ;  Loeffier,  Bey- 
ird^e,  dec.)  and  affusions,  but  occasionally  in  that 
of  immersion,  or  cold  bathing  in  a  river  adjoin- 
ing the  patient.— <£■;»*.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec,  iii.,  ann. 
iii.,  obs.  48,  and  ann.  v.,  vi.,  app.,  p.  128.) 

On  the  continent,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  employed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in 
our  own  country,  as  we  learn  from  Milot's  Dis- 
sertation, "  Ergo  febris  frigidis  et  humidis  ex- 
pugnenda?"  printed  at  Paris  in  1594;  and 
Hernault^s,  on  the  same  subject,  "  Ergo  propria 
febrium  medela  refrigeratio  T"  print^  m  the 
same  place  in  1630.  It  was  also  used  inter- 
nally as  well  as  externally,  both  in  our  own 
country  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Naples,  as  is  obvious  from  Dr. 
Hancock's  Febrifugum  ma^um,*  and  Dr.  Cy- 
rillo's  paper  on  the  subject  m  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Even  snow,  or  snow  water, 
under  the  name  of  aqua  nivata,  or  aqua  nive 
refrigerata,  was  also  occasionally  employed 
{Nouvelles  Annales  de  Midecine,  iv.),  and,  in 
the  ardent  fever,  recommended  by  PauUini, 
both  externally  and  internally.!  Professor  Hil- 
denbrand,  of  Vienna,  during  the  extensive  range 
of  practice  which  the  Austrian  army  afforded 
him  in  the  late  war,  employed  sometimes  the 
cold  bath,  sometimes  affusion  of  cold  water,  and 
sometimes  a  general  friction  of  the  surface  with 
snow  itself  in  the  commencement  of  the  fever. 
— {Ueber  den  antteckenden  T\fphus,  dec.,  ut  su- 
pra, Wien,  1815.)  Ajid,  to  prove  how  torpid 
to  common  impressions  the  body  is  under  ner- 
vous fevers  generally,  and  how  httle  disposed  to 
be  injured  by  such  applications,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  advert  to  the  case  of  a  patient  at 
Lucca,  given  by  Dr.  J.  Benevuti,  in  another 
part  of  we  Transactions  just  referred  to.  On 
the  ninth  and  tenth  day  from  the  incursion  of  a 
malignant  fever,  he  was  thought  to  be  in  great 
danger.  On  the  eleventh,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  desired  the  attendants  to 
withdraw.  On  their  return,  he  was  found  to 
have  left  his  bed  ;  and,  three  days  afterward, 
was  discovered  in  a  hut  in  a  vineyard,  about  two 
miles  from  the  house,  having  but  just  recovered 
his  senses,  and  as  much  wondering  how  he  came 
there  as  those  who  had  traced  him  out.  It  ap- 
peared, on  farther  inquiry,  that  he  had  descended 
from  his  chamber  by  the  window,  in  his  shirt 


*  Febrifugum  magnum ;  or  common  Water  the 
best  Cure  for  Fevers.  Lond.,  1752.  The  editor  saw 
many  fevers  in  the  Mihtvy  Hospital  at  Canter- 
bury, in  1813,  treated  entirely  by  sponging  the 
body  with  cold  water,  and  making  ihe  patient 
drink  copiously  of  the  same  cheap  article.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  considerable.— En. 

t  Cent  i.,  obs.  66.  See  also  Nehemias  (Abrah.) 
De  tempore  aqua  frigids  in  febribus  ardenlibus  ad 
■atietatem  exhibendc,  8vo.,  Yenet.,  1591 ;  PUn- 
chon.,  Joum.  de  M^,  tom.  xxx.,  p.  127;  La- 
marque,  id.,  torn.  Ixvi,  p.  460,  IxviL,  p.  68 
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i*  net  ind  in  a  grent  pnipiTation ;  hud  walked 
ill  the  way  in  the  i^now  with  which  tho  groatid 
was  then  covered p  and  had  b wallowed  a  large 
qilftntity  of  il  to  qiieiich  hss  thirat.  Yet  DeiLhor 
ih©  cold  Dii-,  nor  cold  bev^rap,  affected  him 
>lhi?rwj&c  than  beneficiallv.  He  ccmtinued  well 
*hjm  ihw  time— (/-**!/.  'rmwt.jvol.  viii,.  1768.) 

The  use  of  cold  water,  however,  a«  well  ei- 
femal  »»  JntemaL  B^ppearei  on  many  ocrasionfito 
have  been  emplovea  with  too  little  caution  \ 
atid  hence  one  reason  of  its  falJing  into  fre- 
r]iit?nt  diareputp.  Even  aa  early  Jia  l&fll,  Ma- 
aini  thtiiight  il  right  to  guard  the  profes«JQii 
against  it  is  abuie,  hy  a  work  expressly  devoted 
t*5  this  subject  {De  GtUdi  Ft^li^  almMu.^  4 to., 
€e»en,>  ;  andnurnetous  others cjc en rred  in  suo- 
ce^ion  through  the  ensuing  cfntury 

In  our  own  day,  Dr.  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  is 
perhaps  the  ftrat  physician  who  revived  the 
practice  ;  but  U  is  chiefly  to  the  judg^nent  and 
experience,  the  writingf  and  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Cinrie,  of  Liverpool  that  cold  water,  as 
an  external  application,  ii  indebted  for  the  high 
and  deserved  degree  of  [lOpnlarity  it  again  poa- 
ee^ae^,  and  especially  m  typhus. 

It  is  now  equally  used  iti  the  forns  of  sponging, 
abl«tioTi,  and  affusion,  the  last  of  whicn  is  the 
if4riljrXu>?tr  of  the  Greek  writers,  though  this 
ti'rni  aomt'times  also  imported  immersion,  AH 
these  rare  of  essential  u*e  ;  yet  the  mott  sadden 
iind  decisivi*  benefit  hf^s  been  observed  to  result 
from  aifuRion  ;  for  which  purpose  the  patient  is 
10  be  supported  on  a  stool  in  a  low  wide  tub, 
and  to  have'  a  small  bucket  of  water,  containing 
About  two  gallons,  poured  briskly  on  his  head. 
And  repeated  four  or  Bve  times  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty- four  hours,  when  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  hot  and  without  perepiration, 
In  many  cases,  this  plan  alone  hai  proved 
successful,  and  the  fever  has  been  c^at  abort 
in  a  day  or  two  from  its  common  cement.  Bat 
the  method  is  too  violent  and  exhausting  to 
bii  employed  after  the  l^rst  three  or  font  day  a 
of  attack  ;  after  which  it  will  generally  be  most 
useful  to  restrain  ourselves  to  epithems  about 
or  all  over  the  head,  the  hair  being  removed  for 
this  purpose,  or  to  sponffe  the  body  generally  ; 
and  if  the  sensorial  debility  be  extreme,  we 
should  prefer  tepid  to  cold  water,  or  miic  with 
the  cold  water  a  little  brandy  or  other  spirit. 
When  thii*  method  succeeds,  the  usual  salutary 
effects  are,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  pulse ;  diminution  of  heat  and 
headache;  natural  sleep,  and  a  breathing  prr^ 
spiration. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  principle 
has  yet  been  fully  explained,  by  which  the  ex- 
terna] application  of  cold  water  becomes  thus 
unequivocally  beneliciai-  This  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  its  toni*;  i>owFr  tn  exciting  a  reaction 
as  the  result  of  its  chill.  But  though  nffusion 
often  produces  nol  only  a  chill,  but  cvun  hor- 
riptlalioii,  sponging  the  body  with  tepid  or  even 
with  cold  water  prodijce*  no  chill  of  any  kind  ; 
and  there  are  many  cases  of  eKtreme  debility 
in  which,  if  a  chill  were  to  take  place,  il  would 
be  most  mischievouat  and  ceruinly  would  not 
be  aveeeeded  by  eny  beat  or  reaction  whatever. 


Independently  of  which,  the  refretih merit  takes 

place  too  speedily  for  aocb  aii  eflfer'     -  '      ;^f  ' 
a  different  and  more  tranquilhatng 
the  Picitement  which  foHowt  upon  i!  jf  ' 

cold  bathing  in  a  state  of  health.  J 

Upon  interria]  medicine*  we  can  p^ac*  bull 
little  dependance,  eicept  where  they  hare  fvrft^l 
tensions  to  a  tonic  power,  are  moderately  C4 
dtac^  Of  tend  to  equalise  the  nervptis  in0uen 
or  circulating  fluid. 

The  chief  tomes   in   uae   omong  the  Bo«r«] 
haavians,  were  the  acrpentaria  and  contmyi'rT%l 
on  aeeounl  of  their  systematic  objection   to  tbml 
bark.     The  tonic  power  of  these,  howet-cr,  it  I 
but   feeble ;  by  their   slimubnt  ptoperty,   the|  [ 
sometimes  prove  diaphoretic  t  but  evVn  'm  car- 
diacs   their  place  is   better  supplied  by   othet 
medicines ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  hark  \i*m 
esliiblished  itself,  they  havegraduaily  falteti  mta 
disrepute.     Yet  even  this  laat  seems  to  be  fol-  I 
lowing  the  same  track  in  the  opinion  of  «0£ti#] 
practitioners  of  the  present  day,  who  have  witb*| 
drawn  all  confidence  in  it,  and  undertake  to  al^I 
firm  that  it  has  done  more  miachid'  than  good. 
But  this  is  strangely  to  set  aside  the  wisdom  of  I 
former  Umes,  and  to  misconstrue  the  train  td  i 
ph  enomen  a  before  th  em .     Bark  J  ike  e  v  c  ry  other 
medicine,  is  necessaiily  injurious  when'injiidi^  j 
ctously  made  use  of ;  but  ihtue  are  few  if  anf  1 
medicines  of  more  importance,  even  in  lyphui^  | 
when  there  is  a  fit  opportunity  for  employttig  iL  J 
Where  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  wdl  not  re*  1 
tain  it,  or  so  feeble  in  as  *ecf?rnenl  power  aa  not  J 
to  digest  it,  and  particularly  where  there  is  ik 
tendency  lo  local  accumulations,  it  ought  uti- 
questionably  to  be  avoided,  till  these  aymptomjt 
are  tubdued  by  4>lher  means.     But,  whrre  ihete 
are  no  such  obj{?ction«,  it  cannot  he  bngun  too 
soon,  though  it  should  not  be  pressed  m  such 
large  doses  as  in  the  mora  tapld  ctmne  of  yel-  | 
low  fever.     And   whet*  the   bark  cannot  b« 
macle  to  ait  easy  on  the  stomach,  its  place  may 
be  well  supplied  with  columba,  either  in  pove*  ' 
der  or  infusion.     I  need  not  add,  that  Ihe  mU 
phate  of  quinine  ia  its  b«at  form.* 


*  Dr.  Cullen  lays  it  down  aii  a  rute»  thai  vrhea-  J 
ever  bloodletting  is  proper  in  continued  fi^TCT^barlt 
i*  prejudicial.     Pr^  Dateman,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  practice,  used  to  prescribe  cinchurra  on  the 
hrst  appearance  of  languor  and  debitifv     -^^  '   ^« 
followed  this  method lill  he  was comi 
had  pernicious  effects,  rendering  th«^ 
and  brown,  the  pulse  harder  and  qu    Li  m 

skin  hotter  and  mom  parched,  Ac.     IK^  r    !  <» 
nearly  abandoned  bark  altogether,     fir       ^      i^- 
also  deems  this  medicine  hurtfiil  in  ih* 
of  epidemic  fever,  and,  when  the  s^^i 
fever  have  completely  subsided,  be  cijji*iiitT«  no 
tome  or  stimulating  treatment  nocetaary,  iitit«f»  1 
the  patient  be  much  enfeebled,  and  the  racavniy  ] 
of  the  strength  slow.    But  he  holds  lu  eihibilioii  J 
in  the  early  atagei  of  fever,  under  any  ciroutn^  ] 
stances,  improper,  as  tending  to  keen  op  or  in- 
crease the  febrile  action  ;  and,  when  tWre  is  local 
complication,  be  sets  it  down  as  still  tnore  Im- 
proper,   '^  When  the  fever  is  of  the  tjftjboid  form* 
an4  Lbe  symptoms,  as  iho  diseaje  »aTancea,  d«« 
note  failure  of  the  powers,  more  pftnicukrly  if 
the  pulae  become  *oft  and  compressible,  the  akto  ^ 
covered  with  petechia,  *Mid  there  be  lendencT  to  I 
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EMECIA  TYPHLS. 


If  the  ikm  be  gvtttily  hcnted  tud  di^i  eilher 
cf  th#Be  inffdicineB  maj  be  combined  witli  ni* 
tfMm  gf  potash,  or  a  sdIuIiod  of  the  acetate  of 
vmmomtL;  and  if  the  prcHtr^tmn  of  strength 
h&  otiside table,  we  may  employ  cofiiphije  or 
wine  ill  conjunclioti  with  iomc^. 

CAmphire  ha«,  indeed^  been  united  with  medj- 
einea  of  vetjdJiefent  powers ;  as  wtth  large  do&es 
Ol  nitrate  of  pot&»h»  or  nitrate  of  polmah  4nd  calo- 
mel, which  was  at  one  tinie  a  fafourite  pmetice  in 
Germany  {Ahhandl  pcmdcf  Wirimngen  de*  Cam- 
pKar$  und  CaiomtU  m  anh&lienden  Fiebem); 
ar,  which  i*  far  better^  with  cinchona,  a  combina* 
tion  pe£t}!iariy  recomniiended  by  Lasonne  aa  iti- 
creasing  the  energy  of  each,  iii  whkh  opinion  ha 
if  joined  by  Dr.  Culleii.  Cainphir«,  boweverja 
in  itaeif  tx  highly  valuable  medicine  on  the  pres* 
eat  occasion »  and  cannot  well  be  ^iven  too  sdon. 
tt  eabna  the  low  delirium,  ptoducea  a  genrnl 
glow  on  the  aurface,^  and  see  ma  to  act  a*  a 
iteftdy  permanent  cortliaL  It  wqls  chieJiy  IrtJJiied 
toby  Professor  Hiidenbrand  dormg  the  late  war^ 
though  he  ot^en  united  it  with  arnica  ;  and,  be- 
Uering  that  no  practice  whatever  could  shorten 
the  natural  course  of  the  diseade^  endeavoured 
to  lusLam  the  system  by  these  remedies  almost 
eielufively. 

Actdst  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  and  acidulous 
drinks.  Ate  of  great  benefit  in  typhus.  They 
allay  the  heat^  tranquillize  the  restlessness^  sup- 
port the  atrength,  and  opposo  the  tendency  to 
putrescence.  The  muriatic  was  prefer  rend  by 
Sir  William  Fordyce^  bj£  the  sotphunc  appears 
to  be  equally  eifficacions,  and  is  much  plcas-^ 
anter 

l*he  be-st  cordial  is  wine,  aud  it  mustbe  gif^on 
in  proportion  as  the  living  power  Hagi.  We 
mott  be  cautious,  however,  in  6rst  administer- 
ing it ;  for  its  very  etimulus  produces  ex- 
hausttoot  STid,  consequently,  lucr eased  turpi- 
tude ;  and  we  should  invariably  recollect*  that, 
when  we  have  once  commencfid  with  its  uaet 
we  CiiU  never  leave  it  oflf;  and  should  hence 
begin  with  such  do»e«  only  aa  may  be  safely 
persevered  in,  or  even  increased  if  neceaaary. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dr,  Btown'a  name, 
both  wine  and  spirits  were  lately  given  in 
enormous  quai^titiea ;  and  it  is  possible,  that, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  practice  may  have 
bectt  successful ;  but  the  risk  is  great  and  em- 
pificai ;  yet  the  practice  ia  by  no  meana  of 
*o  laii»  an  origin  as  Dr.  Brown'a  name  would 
mcline  ut  to  believe  :  for  Borellif  Chambon  do 
Montaujr,  and  Reidlin,  gave  it  qtiite  aa  largely, 
and   at  least  with  as  much   success.     Borelii 

I  prescribed  it  in  injections  (Cent,  i^  obs.  55); 
icidlm  assures  us,  that  he  curi^d  a  patient  by 
administering  a  large  dose  of  spirit  of  wine 
{Un.  Mt4.,  Ififtfi,  p.  350),  wpou  which  Brown 
does  not  appear  lo  nave  ventured  ;  and  we  aro 
told  by  another  writer,  long  before  r>r  Brown*» 
lime,  that  be  completely  succeeded  in  conquer- 

gangrene,  bstk^in  addition  lononhshment,  wine^ 
and  other  stimulaniit,  may  bo  given  with  the  be»t 
eflectjL  The  sEilphate  of  quinme,  combined  with 
aulphunc  acid,  ii  the  be«t  mode  of  administfa- 
tiMi,^'— Twoedie  on  Gontmued  Fever,  p.  :»5. 


ing  a  typhus  bj  making  hia  patient  drink  wine 
to  ebriety  on  a  critbal  day  * 

Opium  appears  to  be  of  teas  service  in  tf* 
phtifl,  than  m  many  other  spectea  of  fever,  and 
by  no  meant  entitled  to  the  tmtneaaurod  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  flome,  who  contend^S^, 
that,  in  every  case  of  typhus,  it  was  the  moat 
useful  medicine ;  that  it  proctires  rest  withoui 
any  inconvenience ,  and  that  it  is  mote  to  l»e 
depended  upon  than  camphirej  castor^  the  se- 
dative salt  of  Homberg,  or  any  other  medicine 
of  the  »amo  claaa.^C/niiCHft/  Eipfrimenl^t 
HisfOfjtM^  ani  DuMttttms^  Svo.,  Edin.,  1780.) 
It  ii  beat  i^ven  in  combination  with  camphire ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  the  assertion  of  Lasonne 
and  Hall,  that,  thus  united^  it  producea  le^a 
confuaion  of  the  head  and  disturbance  in  tiifl 
drean^s :  and,  so  fiir  as  I  have  seen,  it  agrees 
better  with  the  young  than  with  lho*e  of  mid- 
dle life.  Hildenbrand  reserves  it  in  evfiry  in* 
stance  against  distresa  from  dysentery  or  iliar* 
rhceat 

*  Epk  Nat  Our.  Bee,  i,  aim,  iii.,  obs  11^, 
With  respect  to  wine,  as  a  remedial  agent  m 
typhus.  Dr.  Wilson  Pluhp  offers  two  general  re- 
mark a  I  the  first  j*,  that  more  ot  Le^a  wme  is 
beneJ^cial  in  all  t^^ere  cases  of  typhus ;  and  that 
there  are  few,  lu  which  large  (juanlitiea  are  not  in- 
jurious. The  exhibition  of  wine  in  typhus  timiit 
be  as  much  regulated  bycircumstances,  as  bleod^ 
letting  in  synocha.  **  Wine  is  seldom  nec^var)' 
in  the  early  atagea.  nor,  as  a  eeneral  rale,  at  any 
ppriod  of  the  acute  forms,  unless,  as  oceasiouaUy 
happens,  untixpectod  exhauation  ct»ne«  on,  or, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  the  powers 
give  way.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  ftiw 
ounces  of  wine,  if  the  skin  be  cool,  the  puki' 
soft,  and  the  tongue  moist,  will  frequently  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  patient  ."-HTwewiic 
on  Contmued  Fever,  p.  21 6.)  Accordini?  to  the  ax* 
periencB  of  the  same  physician,  the  propriety  of 
aUmmiEtering  wine  in  fever  will  somelmief  di»' 
pend  upon  the  type  of  epidemic  fever,  in  IBS^, 
as  the  lecoids  ol  the  Mindon  Fever  ll«J>s]iifal 
pro^e,  fever  required  a  most  deckled  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment ;  in  IfiaO  and  1931,  the  symptoms 
asisanving  a  low  typhoid  form,  a  more  stimtilnnt 
plan  became  necessary.  We  have  seen,  that  local 
tnJlammations  not  unfreoueittly  arise  in  feehlc 
babits,  or  in  the  advaoced  stage  of  low  fever,  iv> 
quiring  general  or  local  bleeding.  The  trealinanit 
necessary  to  subdue  the  local  disease,  lowers  the 
general  strength  ;  the  patiwit  dcM^s  not  ra-lly.  and 
perhjips  loses  ground,  in  such  cases,  Df  Twee- 
oie  Ands  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  prcAndrd 
the  pube  be  soft,  and  the  skm  cool,  is  totlowed 
by  excellent  effects.  When  the  fever  oMumes 
tlie  petechial  cl^rscter,  be  also  approves  of  wine. 
Dr.  Tweedie  offera  much  valuable  advice  on  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  aufl,  perhaps,  what  be  han 
eUted,  joined  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  and  Dr.  Marshal!  HaH  on  the  same  topic, 
will  |ive  the  beat  general  viewa  of  the  doctrines 
whicn  should  regulate  the  practice  of  venesection 
in  fever. — En, 

i  From  the  stimulant  effects  of  opium.  It  )» 
generally  regarded  as  an  improper  medicine  in  the 
acute  forms  of  fever,  espedally  when  local  inflam* 
mation  exists  According  to  Dr.  TweHif,  ilie 
delinum  and  wakErfuine^ss  of  sob-acntc  iriflamma- 
lion  of  the  brain  are  beat  overcome  by  topicai 
bteeding,  and  the  apntication  of  cold  lotiom*  to  the 
scalp];  and,  when  the  morbid  "S<3fBA\^MV^  ^  '^s* 
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AnlUBOtiifik  are  &  dDubtful  remedy  t  tli«; 
tpnd  (0  ihiQW  tlie  avclioa  lowftrds  the  iutf&ce  ; 
bot,  as  TeUidnU,  they  tend  at  tli<i  saine  time  to 
dijuinish  the  lone  uf  tlie  maBculiu  fibre.  It  m 
not  often  that  they  c*n  be  employed  with  ad- 
vaiitiige.  In  many  InBtaitces,  bJistt^ra,  judiciously 
mtFfrpo$cd,  will  be  found  aoeful  aujEiiiajieaf  ^d 
espticidly  where  the  head  is  much  &J!^cted  ; 
but  the  body  should  not  be  covered  with  theiii^ 
an  IB  often  the  case^  from  head  to  foot,  so  as  to 
bfl  higfily  distr^^sfling  to  the  paiicnt,  and  to  ex- 
\mmi  the  little  imUbihty  lie  has  left.  (]at&- 
pktms*  or  bottles  of  hoi  water  applied  to  lh« 
ifni^  when  the  circulation  la  unequd,  will  often 
hv  II  better  pr&ctice. 

During  the  entire  couiBe  of  the  fever*  from 
the  time  the  bowels  have  bfen  surlkiently 
eviicuaied,  the  patient  may  bti  allowed  animal 
broths  and  jelhes  m  alternation  with  the  fari- 
nAcea  :  he  fthould  ha  Sightiy  covered  with  bed- 
clothes ;  his  ch4mber  ihould  be  freed  from  all 
imnecesftary  fumUure ;  hi  a  aheets  anil  body* 
Imcn  bff  frrquenlly  changed,  and  be  JnatSLntly 
Ldken  out  of  the  room;  as  should  ahio  the 
egeatjofis  of  every  kind. 

Above  al]  ihin^,  the  chamber  should  be 
freely  ventilated,  which  k  infinitely  the  best 
way  of  pnrifying  the  air,  and  dissolving  the 
febrile  miasmi  aj  it  isanea  from  the  body  :  upon 
which  subj  PC  t  we  have  already  touched.  W  he  re 
the  ward  or  chamber  is  targe^  or  the  sick  are 
remote  from  each  other,  simple  ventilation  by 
opeoing  the  opposite  windows,  or  the  windows 
and  door,  will  be  sullcjent.  Bat  where  the 
wards  urs  small,  or  may  not  admit  of  sufficient 
ventilation,  or  the  patients  are  numerous*  fumi- 
gation with  nitric  or  miuriatic  acid  should  not 
be  neglected.  At  present,  we  have  no  reason 
for  a  preference,  except  that  the  vapour  of  the 
former  appears  to  be  rather  more  volatile  and 
penetrating.  Of  late  years  there  have  been 
attempts  to  decry  the  nso  of  fumigations,  and 
especially  by  M.  Von  Mens  ajid  Dr.  Trotter, 
who  conceive  that  they  rather  iiicreaae  than 
diminish  the  septic  matter  of  the  atmosphere. 
On  which  account,  they  advise  the  room  to  be 
frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  and  a  good 
6re  to  be  mamtained^ — believing  thftt  feorile 
contagion  is  much  better  destroyed  by  pure 
a^neoys  vapour  than  by  any  other  means. 

But  lhi«  conception  is  founded  upon  a  donbte 


braint  on  which  the  want  of  sleep  deftendsj  is  re- 
tnovedt  the  patietit  generally  enjoy «t  intervals  of 
refreshing  s«leepL  tn  other  casest  21  st^tc  of  di^ 
tressing  reni lessness,  with  obstinate  wtkefolDcss, 
renuuim.  If,  wjili  these  svmptoms,  the  pulse, 
though  soft,  bo  rapid,  the  stin  cool,  the  face  pale, 
the  lotigtjo  moiflt,  and  there  be  no  effnsion  of  the 
f»ye»,  Dr.  Tweedio  approves  of  opium.  If,  how- 
*ver,  lis  eihtbilion  be  followed  by  intireaae  of  de- 
Itriufo.  thirit,  and  heal  of  wktn,  or  if  the  tongue  be- 
come dry  and  the  boweh  ronfined,  he  recommemla 
it  to  bo  discontinued.  The  preparations  of  opinm 
preferred  by  this  excelleut  physician  are  the  tnu- 
riale  and  acetate  of  rnorfihia  m  half-grain  doRe^. 
He  hns  also  fm^nd  15  grains,  of  ^,  of  camphire, 
joined  with  a  ouarter  of  a  grata  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia,  a  valuable  fannuU.— On  F©vor,  p&go 


hypoiboais,  and  an  bypotheais  apparently  mis* 

taken  upon  both  pointy :  ^t,  that  lebrilc  umia^^ 
and  septon,  or  the  elementary  matter  of  poti 
eence,  are  the  same  thing ;  and  next,  that  iku 
common  principle  ia  nitrous  oxyde,  or  onyde  ot 
nxote,    agreeably    to    the    conjecture    of   Dr» 
Aiitchell.     Of  sepLoni  however,  we  know   btilj 
little ;  yetf  from  the  esiabiished  power  of  bydn>^ 
gen  in  ejchaustitif  or  destroy iog  an irn^^l  iTtita«.l 
bilityt  it  ia  more  probable  ihal  M^  MorveJiu'ftJ 
conjecture  of  its  being  a  combination  of  hydin 
gen  with  a;&ote,  rather  than  of  oi^ygen  with  U«_ 
laine,  is  the  real  fact.     But  be  this  as  it  n^at^ 
we  have  no  ino; e  rea^n  for  believing  Ibat  febhivi 
miasm  eonsiats  of  either  of  ihcae,  than  thju  ii^ 
conaists  of  animalcul(=ia  of  a  pfcidiar  kind*  *M 
was  ouce  contended  for  by  Dr.  Chandler. 

Febrile  miasm,  we  have  reason  to  i"!-  ^"    -i 
a  pectihar  and  specific  production  . 
properties  of  which  I  have  already  er  •  a 

to  point  out.  Pure  air  unquestionably  d^i^aoLvia 
it  ;  and  hence  there  may  be  other  gaaei^  caf>nb1e  ^ 
of  diasotviug  it  al&o,  and  t?ven  mon 
or  which,  combined  *ith  pure  air,  i 
the  latter  a  ape«»lier  and  more  powerUi  ^^.r^i^i^ 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  vapours  of  (he  1  ^ 
erml  acids  act  in  this  manner.  In  ihia  res_ 
they  may  be  uieful  j  but,  if  ever  employed  m  1 
supenteda  ventilation,  the  opinion  of  JJt.  Tiot^l 
ter,  that  they  do  more  miscnief  than  good,  wiuj 
be  c  0  mple  Leiy  estabh  shed »  The  aromas  of  ¥0l%-  J 
tile  plants  are  of  no  benefit  whatever;  and  if  1 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  werft  ever  serviceahln  ift  J 
the  plague,  it  wajj  most  probably,  as  Dr.  Culk'a  ^ 
conjectures,  from  their  eihilaratiiig  iho  spint^g  ; 
like  wine  or  opium^  and  dinuniahiag  thi?  imta^  j 
bility* 


•  Our  author  and  his  editor  have    ^ 
amply  of  the  natum  an  J  treatment  of  1  hie  1 
forms  of  typhus*  that  we  have  room  only  for  ^1 
pa^asing  remark.    Typhus  is  of  rare  oceurrence  ia  1 
this  country,,  when  compared  with  Great  Britain  f] 
and   American    physicians   are  ntofl  freqftJWiflf  f 
called  on  to  treat  lliat  type  of  it  whidi  kntmtmng^ ' 
terms  tbe  oongestive.    Typhus  ia  ot^iikinal  ly  t  ha 
s«quel  of  oar  inflammatory  and  our  remittent  fe* 
vers  ;  and  this  fad  may  tie  witiiesiscd  in  the  spo^ 
radic  caaes  of  typhus  occurring  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  eoantry,  as  well  as  in  those  iniOancea  nC  it  J 
which  are  seen  in  hospitals  and  alma-faouseiL    Thfl^i 
observation  of  Dr.  Dewees,  however,  will  hav9«| 
its  full  weight  with  the  caivful  physician  :  **  Wt  , 
have,"  savs  iie,  "  in  aeveml  placeo  i  Practice  of  • 
Physic),  borne  testimony  againat  confounding  i 
ceriain  condition  of  the  system  in  the  yellow,  tb*- 1 
continued,  and  the  remittent  fever  ^itb  tvphua  j  j 
because  they  hear  no  analogy  to  it,  as  tliey  all 
want  the  power  of  propagating  themselvea  by  con*  * 
tagion."     As  to  treatment^  the  pmctice  of  eliio^ 
lettini^,  though  not  to  Ir^-  fiiiforcea  wltJilbeQaniMi^l 
ness of  Armstrong,  will  m  Ht^me  inatancw bo  foandtf 
a  remedy  of  great  conRirieration,    Dr.  Drake  9^% 
marks, (West.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum  ,  Jan  *  l«381  ^ 
"  that  itofien  saves  the  h£s  of  the  patient,  ai though 
It  may  not  em-r  the  dii>eastf  :*'  the  judiciou*  f>rnc- 
tiiioner,  however,  must  cautiousiy  weigh  the  pe- 
culiar featniM  of  each  case.     Where  the  signs  of 
mcreased  aetion*  fulneas  of  the  pulse,  and  en- 
ergy of  syatem  demand  it,  moderate  bloodletting 
may  be  of  aervice,  and  may  per^""^  •"  " 


the  better  to  relieve  the  oppri 


be  repeated^ 
heart  and  at*^ 
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[A  few  |r»tn  pgu,  M,  Libftmqne  diacoTefed 
that  the  ehlorida  of  lime,  now  generajij  em- 
ploy^ tufttead  of  cbknrinc  for  bkidung,  Jikewiao 
pOBseiises  the  power  belongtnig  to  that  ga^  of 
de&titipng  putrescent  ^fflurm.  1 1  ii  Also  sua- 
p«ct/ed  io  hKTe  considerable  power  iji  destroying 
ibe  effiifviH  of  infectioui  disordcni.  Hence,  its 
use  i»  ordered  by  the  French  govemnieat  in  aB 
hospiuii  »nd  laxarettoes.  The  powder  should 
\}v  dissolved  m  forty  or  forty-fire  pafU  of  wa- 
ter,* Such  s  Joiioft  would  undoubt^ty  hare 
more  efieet  i^ninst  cont^o^s  ftnuvia  than 
simpte  w«ter ;  the  ekir.,  vmoti  hot  and  dtyr 
miiint  be  freely  sponged  wUh  it ;  and  the  room 
ftfirmkled  with  n.  Ind&fid,  the  preparation 
calkd  the  hydroehloruret  of  lime  la  reeom- 
mended  hy  Pr.  Reid  us  wa.  J4iLer«al  remedy,  m 
cartain  stagea  of  fever  and  dy^enlery. — (CViwi- 
e^  O^j.  crtt  the  E^CJity  ef  tkt  MYdfoeMamrel 
o/  Lame,  &c.,  D\iU.,  imi )  ft  haa  alao  been 
given  by  Dr,  C1oc|Oet  indoies  of  from  SO  to  W 
minima,  in  examples  of  ganiETene,  as  well  aa 
apptied  to  the  pKtL'^iAicocVa  Exaay  on  Ikt 
CAhruretM  of  Oxyde  of  ihOum  ^nd  Litnu^  1827,) 
Tha  chJoniret  of  aoda  haa  ako  simdar  powert .  f] 


teriea.  But  we  a,m  to  guard  against  a  too  great 
WB-vi  ■        iiUTul  powers  of  the  ay stenv    Lo- 

eal  vrill  sometimes  rcquin}  dry  cop- 

ping -i  remove  sou  rtres  of  imtaHoa  from 

the  litiJiHiic^i,  iiiid  aet  on  the  akin,  Ihey  at«  not  to 
be  oteriooked  i  and  mild  purgmtivea,  if  prescribed 
with  care»  are  amon^  our  best  modos  of  ivhef 
Ameneani  differ  as  to  mercurinL  n^medies;  whilre 
fiomv  a^jprove  of  tbem^  they  are  condetnned  by 
oiheis.  Drs.  Tully  and  Minor,  huwe^er  (*ee  E»- 
sjtyi),  recommend  small  dosea  of  ealomel^  from 
utie  to  two  grains,  every  three  or  fonr  hours,  until 
its  ipeciik  influence  an  the  salivary  glumU  la  man* 
libsled.  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Bosto^i,  beara  te»* 
tiinony  to  the  good  efl^Ls  of  mercury  m  typhus 
lever— (See  bia  Mercurial  Prtictiee.) 

We  have  aathorily  far  at^iingt^hat  the  ptactice 
hy  aJIiisioni  of  cold  water  has  ueTcr  been  attended 
m  this  country  with  the  ravourable  results  ob- 
tained by  Cume  and  others  in  England ;  probably 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  distriminatioti  as  to  the 
time  when  this  agent  ahouM  bo  applied.  To  se- 
cure a  salutary  reaetjon,  it  ia  neeejisarv  that  the 
tonic  poweta  of  the  »yti«m  ehould  not  have  been 
loo  moch  impair^  hy  diaeaac  or  by  medical  treat- 
meut.  The  best  form  of  administefmg  opium^ 
when  necesaaryj  is  probably  m  tJie  combination 
tenued  Dorer'a  powder.  We  aJiouhj  jLlways  bear 
in  mmd  the  medical  axiom  of  Yooiige*  that  where 
bloodletting  ia  indicated » opium  iainexpedient.— D. 

*  See  f^fesBDr  Marc'a  Official  Heport  ;  also, 
Kopp'a  Reiae  in  Deutachjaod  uod  Frankreicb,  p. 
]mi  atid  Edm.  Med.  ami  Surg.  Joam.,  No  Ixxxix,, 
p.  4i7. 

f  '*  In  the  cure  of  fever,  we  musl  aim*  in  the  first 
ptace,  at  having  free  ventiktion,  and  the  moat  per- 
itict  cleanlineas ;  plenty  of  washing,  plenty  of  cfcaa 
hnen,  and  plenty  of  freih  air.  Witb  fresh  air  and 
frdsh  water*  we  may  go  on  rery  well  j  but  if  there 
he  at^y  amell  which  ¥sniilation  and  waahing  wUl 
nt4  remrjve,  the  chlorides,  I  ne^  not  nay,  are  ex- 
cellent things*  aprinkled  upon  the  bed,  or  the  floor, 
6tc.  A  aolution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  ought  to 
he  put  into  the  utcnsik  which  (he  patient  employs, 
tbit  no  unpleasant  smell  inayari»e  m  the  rtKMn-— 
ao  eeataminalioti.  When  you  lirsi  seea  patient,  if 
h«  bedirly*  hcfotv.  prescrtbmg  any  Ihiiig  elw?*  U  is 
light  10  prvEKtrit^e  sijap  nnJ^  water.**^ — Frofetotir 


sPTCiEs  in. 

ENEGU  SYNOCHUS. 

SYNOCHAL  FEVER. 

COMrOITNDED     Or     CAUUA    ANO  TVplltJS  :    tJ*    ITa 
COMMEKCKMENT    BESCMSLI^a  TitK    roAMan  ; 

IN  rrs  i^KooBEsa,  the  LAma. 

It  ia  not  neceesury,  after  our  copious  hutories 
of  the  two  preceding  species,  to  follow  up  the 
preaent,  which  is  a  mijiture  of  both,  ilif ough  a 
detailed  description  of  its  course.  It  if  ter- 
uinly  the  moat  common  form  under  which  con* 
tinued  fever  make*  ita  appearance  in  our  own 
country  ;  for  it  is  but  rarely  thai  coiifra  of  fevei 
occur  which  preserve  a  strictly  inAammatory 
character  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  ui 
in  fact  an  inflammatory  fever  bent  out  of  its 
proper  career^  often*  perhaps*  by  the  tempera- 
ment upon  which  it  has  to  act ;  but  still  more 
frequently,  as  Dr.  Brocklesby  has  well  ohservpd* 
by  confined  and  vitiated  air,  and  hence  dropping 
ila  infliminaloTy  pretonaicnia  in  the  middle  of  its 
courae,  Tta  causes  are  therefore  the  s^me  at 
those  that  produce  inflammatory  fever.  Dr, 
CuUen  has  entered  it  into  his  catalogue  of 
genera  after  Sauvagea  and  Linnieua  ;  but  with 
a  doubt  whether  be  is  correct  in  »o  doing. 
'♦Since  many  fevers,'*  myt  he,  **  ar«  neither 
idtogether  inlLimmatory  nor  altogether  ncrroui, 
they  cannot  be  referred  either  to  ibe  synoeha 
(cauma)  or  the  lyphas :  and  I  haTO  hence  in- 
aerted  the  genu*  synochus,  whoae  type  is  fre- 
quDnily  teen  in  thia  countryn  Yet*  between  the 
typhus  and  aynocha^  I  cannot  place  any  accu- 
rate limits ;  and  I  doubt  whether  th«y  ahoultl 
ill  fact  be  deemed  genera^  or  have  a  dilferent 
place  alloUed  them.''  And  in  his  First  Lmca 
he  ob*er\e*,  "  I  am  di«f»oBcd  to  believe  that 
the  synochua  arise  $  from  the  aame  cauae  as  ihi^ 
ttphus*  and  is  therefore  only  a  vnficfy  of  it/* 
'I'o  me  it  appears  rather  to  arise  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  cauina*  for  it  coruniences  with  the 
cauma  type.  The  proper  rank  for  all  uf  them 
appears  to  be  that  of  species  ;  and  the  pri'sent 
Kystem  in  the  text-book,  in  allDUiiig  tiiem  thia 
character*  steers  juftt  a  middle  eourise  l^tweiHi 
Dr.  Cullen*s  actual  arrangement  and  his  r<t>il 
opiuion.  And  in  this  view  il  U  diatincily  re- 
g^^cd  by  Dt-  StoU,  who  sometimes  descril»es 
It  aa  an  inflammatary  fever  asaiiming  a  putrid 
guise  ;  sometimea  as  Rqually  inSammatory  and 
putrid  ;  and  fometJmea  aa  an  inflammatory  fever 
passing  mto  a  saburral  fever. — {Rat  Mtd.,  vol. 
iiL,  pp.  97*  lOB,  113,  iv,,  61)  By  Kan^h* 
and  other  German  palhologislii*  it  ia'  hisnce  de- 
nominated febria  inUammatorio-putrids. — <6"rw- 
net  Aimanack,  1788*  p.  37)  It  is,  m  many 
bstancca*  the  inflammatoi^  typhus  of  Br  Arm- 
fftrong. 

Occasionally  it  shows  a  considerable  tendency 
to  terminate  ita  coarse  abruptly  by  a  critical 
aweat ;  it  is  sometime*  peculiarly  marked  with 
ycllowneas  of  the  akin  ;  sometimes  with  gtett 
stupor  of  the  head  ;  and  sometmiea  with  inflate 
matoty  tension  of  the  peritoneum.  And  il 
bence  fnrniahcs  us  with  four  varieties . — 


Eiliot«)n'a  lectures  at  Lond  tJiu^..  da  piibliahal 
inMcd.  G^i-ffirlE»32, 11.  im 
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Sweaiing  Ajnoehu* 
Yeliow  ejnoclms. 


y  SopprosuH. 

Comaloae  aynochiis. 

Pucrrpera]  fe^er. 


Oamed  oB:  by  m  critl- 
c!il  sweat  In  Hu  emrly 
stage  of  Jts  progress. 
Wiih  y  eliDwnes*  o  f  the 
skin  J  attended  with 
a  »en^  ^f  burning 
heat. 
Accompanied  wkh  »tij< 
por  from  Ibe  begin* 
nmg. 
Accomipamed  with  an 
inflammatory  ten- 
deraeAft  of  Ihe  betly  t 
mostly  occ Hiring  on 
the  third  deiy  after 
childbirth. 
The  aymptcims  of  the  FiBiT  vauetv  Ofrt?n 
with  ^eat  Tiolence.  There  b  usnally  an  i^- 
lens^e  pain  in  the  headi  with  a  vehement  vomil- 
mg  aiid  pargiof  ,^  which  is  rarely  temof  ed^  and 
aoms  times  augmented^  by  an  emetic  :  the  ikm 
is  peculiarly  dcy  and  hot.  The  balance  of  the 
eirediaiing  ^stem  is  here  greatly  diatarbed, 
•ltd  there  is  an  evident  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  atid  probably  to  the  liver .  like 
the  yellow  fever,  it  rushes  forward  rapidly  to  a 
atnte  of  great  s<?nsof ial  debihty ;  and  is  best 
checked  in  its  progress  by  a  free  use  of  the 
lanceti  which  more  than  any  thing  else  lakes 
off  the  tendency  lo  congestion,  and  the  hardness 
from  the  pulae.  A  diaphoresis  commonly 
breaks  out  soon  afterward,  which  pravoa  cnti- 
cal,  and  ahould  be  maintained  by  diluent  drinks, 
and  small  doses  of  antimonials  or  other  relaxiints. 
In  Ihe  Y£LLOw-Ti?JGKD  SYNOCHUS  ihero  is  a 
high  degree  of  hepatic  irritation^  and  cons-e- 
qoently  an  axceH»ive  secretion  of  bile,  part  of 
which  is  nbaorbed  and  carried  into  the  system: 
whence  Galen  denominates  it  xynochus  liiiojnLM^ 
— <D*  Di^ffcr.  Febr.^  cap.  ii. ;  Be  CrinbuB,  cap. 
ii.)  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sununcr  season, 
among  young  persons  of  a  billons  habits  and  i& 
generally  produced^  Uke  the  genuine  cauma,  by 
too  violent  exertion  under  a  sultry  aky.  It  is 
accompanied  with  intolerable  thirst  and  sleep 
tessnoBs.  In  few  wofds,  it  is  a  cauaus^  or  a.r- 
dettt  fever  without  any  apparent  remission  ;  Its 
symptoms,  with  this  exception,  are  the  same, 
and  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  demanded  t 
fur  which  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  second 
species  of  the  preceding  genua,  * 

While  the  symptoma  lage  violently!  there  is 
aomelimes  a  great  determtnition  to  the  head, 
with  a  sudden  exhausuon  of  sensorinl  power  ; 
and  hence,  notwithstanding  that  this  local  affec- 
tion IS  more  severe  and  confirmed  than  in  the 
finst  variety,  there  is  a  dull  and  obtuse,  rather 
than  an  intense  and  pungent  pain.  It  is  the 
«Vfto€tttrs  BoFojtosus  of  Guarinon  and  Sau- 
vages,  as  well  as  of  the  present  system ;  and 
the  continual  fever  of  Sydenliam  for  the  year 
1763.  Among  the  c^iej^  symptoms,  saya  h«, 
Wii  1  coma,  for  the  patient  soon  became  drowsy 


*  Thia  form  of  fewer  oflen  prevails  rturinK  the 
lummeraiid  fall,  m  diflereut  parts  of  the  Uiiited 
Slates.  It  may  occur  in  marshy  toilB  and  on  the 
dry  prairie  grounds.  It  demands  an  early  and 
vigorou*  ireaiment*— D. 


and  obacurely  delirious.  OceasionaJly,  how- 
ever,  il  was  a  direct  lethargy,  which  continiDed 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  wh»ch  nothttig 
but  a  violent  noise  would  rouse  %ivn  fmXmnt ; 
when,  after  opening  his  eyes,  and  being  per- 
suaded, iierhaps,  to  take  a  little  food  or  iOfne 
medicine,  he  again  fell  into  a  sleep  womimmd^ 
that  Sauvages  calls  it  a  febrile  c4Cap£ora.  In 
some  cases,  however,  instead  of  i  lethtfgy, 
there  was  a  low  muttering  delirium »  m  whjeh 
the  patient  spoke  incon^oasly  and  ^^*  "*^  fr.it,.]. 
ness,  with  abort  anatchmg?  of  ster 
interposed.     The  fever  rarely  t^-imsj  ^a  ' 

than    fourteen  days;    and,   when  thtj  J^iJtdf|ry 
prevailed,   generally   ran  on  to  twenty KJtie  <*r 
even  thirty  days.     The  first  symptom  of  tpn  .r, - 
ery  was  utsuaUy  a  capricm us  longing  fur   -. 
absurd  kind* of  meat  or  drink.    1^>-    '  i 

many  days  still  diacorered  great  w^ 
even  the  muscles  wore  incapable  oi  g 

it  in  an  erect  position.  Warm  cordiaUi  wi;r« 
always  mischievous :  a  frff*  an«i  refM?ate4  ua« 
of  the  lancet,  with  briiik  iiE<4ihie 

best  plan  of  cure,  with  i  .cm  ti- 

terward,  SauvBges  iWifc*  ..^.  .-.^  l.^.^..  ,ing  the 
head  waa  serviceable,  Kpitlvema  of  ice^watei 
over  the  whole  head,  repeated  f^  soon  as  they 
became  warm,  would  probably  have  proved  (ar 
more  beneficial,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  of  tlw 
head  had  been  sufficiently  emptied. 

We  find  the  aame  fever  still  more  frwj*iendy 
commencing  wilh  a  like  tendency  to  the  peritd> 
neum,  instead  of  to  the  head,  and  runnmg  ra^ 
idly  tnto  a  aiaie  of  mflammation,  with  an  impr- 
feet  attempt  at  suppuration;  and  espcMUt 
where  this  membrane  has  been  excited  i^y  -i 
sympathetic  action  with  the  uterus  or  any  ulh«r, 
adjacent  organ,  or  by  erpoauie  to  the  almosphersl 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  tbiou|h  ibe  abdii 
inal  inlegument«.  And  hence  this  diaetifi 
curs  occasionally  in  cases  of  Isppinrr  for  a  drc^ 
of  the  abdomen,  and  stili  mor'  .  afief  I 

labour :  on  which  accoum^  jl  it  i  i.howb' 

by  the  name  of  fKRiroMtAi,,  ii;ji.jii*.«Ai,,  or 
CHJLUBBD  rivst,  From  the  days  of  H»ppoc* 
rates  to  those  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Sv^ieten, 
the  uterus  was  supposed  to  be  ihe  chief  seataf  J 
mdammation  when  the  disease  Jtrises  from  thi«| 
cause.  But  there  ia  now  no  question  that  _ 
originates  in  the  peritoneum  itself,  and  that  tbii^ 
uterus  is  often  very  litde  affected  ;  and  this  UxK 
though  the  indammation  should  spread,  jis  il 
often  docs,  to  other  organs  in  the  vicinity.  ■ 


*  Puerperal  fever  is  much  better  understood  al 
the  present  time,  than  when  Dr.  Good  wroie  lbii| 
part  of  his  work  5  and  insiesd  of  its  bcinj  ( 

tially  a  diBorder  prrjceeding  frnm  pcrUonitis,  a 

once  the  common  belief,  a  is  only  sumetimej  ao<il 
cideiitally  conjoined  wiUnt  Ht-nte  the  idea  ^1 
the  case  bemg  the  aame  as  peritonitis  from  tap- 
ping is  completely  erroneous.  **  From  the  l^t  of 
January,  1 8*7,  to  the  Isl  of  Jime,  lS33;'»ays  Dr.j 
Lee,  '''■  102  oases  of  well-marked  pneriieral  fetef  I 
came  under  our  in^mcdtsirni  nMfimfirrrr  in  privnttfl 
practice,  and  k        V  i  :  i  ' 

tHh*ir  tnamuir 

don,     WewBL  ,  ,     ^      ,    f 

these  eases  wttli  U^ef-iu^vti  utLciiiion,  i>U«Bn 
the  effects  of  the  diffen^ni  mmediDs  employ 
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The  diiwaae  usually;  comiuencot  on  tbe  s^oiid 
m  thihl  dfty  after  delircjy ;  Ihou^h  comeiimea 
it  occuri  xaxhei  iater^  and,  according  to  Profes- 
•or  Frank,  sometuueii  a  little  before  delivery. 
— {De  Curand.  H^m.  Mutkt  torn,  ii.,  p.  \%% 
d?o.,  Mannh.,  1792,}  [Dr.  BlundeU  ha^  known 
deiBith  occdr,  with  nil  th&  symptoms  of  puerperal 
feveif  within  the  ftrit  fouT*and^twenity  hcmra^  af- 
ter pariuritian  j  and  Dr.  Ua^ton  ms^  to  re- 
late the  caae  of  a  woman  who  died  of  a  puer- 
peml  fever*  which  conutienced  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  delivery.  According  to  Dr.  Blutidell, 
ihe  latet  the  attack^  the  leaa  is  geQer^Uy  the 
pertinacity  of  the  symptoms.  ]  II  la  marked  by 
sU  the  common  itymptoms  of  a  aevere  febrile 
tDcuTaion,  m  cosmbinatioti  with  the  tenseneaa 
and  tendemeaa  nf  the  belly.  The  muse  lea  of 
the  biK*k  and  hips  are  in  great  pain  ;  the  abdo^ 
men  it  tender^  often  acutely  painfUif  aod  the 
pain  19  greatly  increaaed  by  prestmo,  which  pe- 
culiarly diatittguifthea  Ihia  diaeiAG  from  ententts  ; 
and,  as  the  diaphragm  ii  BfTected  by  eoniigtious 
aympRthy*  the  breathing  la  also  short  and  labort* 
ooa,  accompanied  with  most  distressing  sniiety. 
[In  puerperal  fever^  Ihe  pulse  \n  fkoM  for  iU 
eictraord  itiarj  frequoney.  Dr.  Blundell  nja  that 
it  is  scarcely  ever  below  1 15  in  a  minyt^,  tinleas 
the  diaease  be  yielding  to  remedies ;  and  more 
commonly  it  rise*  to  120,  130.  or  140 ;  and  he 
bac  coimted  pulaes  of  165  or  170.]  The  head 
rarely  trnffeTS  much  at  first ;  bat,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  become  stupid   and 


aDdj  where  d^mtb  took  pbce,  we  carefully  <~iiam- 
inea  tlie  alterations  of  structure  m  the  uterine  and 
Other  or^n*.  Of  fifly-sii  caaes  which  proveti 
Cata!«  the  bodies  of  forty-four  were  examined,  and 
in  alt  there  was  found  some  moibid  change,  the 
etfect  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  |)entonea.l 
coat  of  the  utertjs  or  uterine  tippeiidaies,  in  (he 
muAcnIar  tissue,  m  the  veins ,  or  in  the  abeorheuts 
of  the  uteruSf  which  accounted,  in  the  most  satis- 
fictctry  manner,  for  all  the  conattintionaT  disturb- 
ance which  had  been  observed  dunng  life.  The 
penioneum  and  uterine  appendages  were  found 
tdUmed  in  thirly^wo  easels ;  in  twenty-four  cases 
*herp  was  uterine  phlebitis ;  in  ten  there  was  in- 
flaiiimnlion  and  soaemng  of  the  mtiteular  tsasue 
of  the  uterus ;  and  in  four,  the  abMnhenl*  were 
flUed  with  pus  These  ohaervaiions  are  aubrer- 
«ive  of  the  general  opiniofi,  now  pre^ulent  m 
Rnrope  and  Amettea,  that  there  ia  a  speciAe, 
ea»entiatf  idiopathic  fever,  which  attacka  pueipe- 
ral  women,  «ad  which  may  arise  independent  of 
any  local  affection  in  the  oterine  organs,  and  even 
prove  fatal,  without  leaving  sny  perceDtibk  change 
in  the  organtxation  of  any  of  their  different  tex- 
tured. Aa  the  constitutional  sympiOEfia  thus  ap- 
pear inrariahly  to  derive  their^oripn  ^m  a  local 
cause,  it  would  be  more  philosopnica],  and  more 
consistent  with  fho  correct  nrinctples  of  physio- 
logical arrangement,  to  banisn  entirely  from  med* 
teal  nomencU^ture  the  lerma  ptbrnieraJ  and  chUdhid 
lear  placer 


/roer,aiid  to  itub$titiite  In  Ibear  place  tfwtttf 
mfimmjtmum^  or  in^mtaatiou  of  the  utenia  and 
iia  ■ppendagea  in  puerperal  women.  The  terma 
■nopQwl  jatrkimiti»  arwi  pentomxtd  frufr^  eniplofed 
by  aonie  English  and  foreign  pbysiciana,  arc  not 
loss  objectionable  than  poerp^l  fever;  for,  tii 
many  of  the  fatal  casea^  there  is  no  proof  whdt- 
eir*  r  '  of  any  affection  of  the  peri* 

toh  '•■  in  Cycliip-  of  Pract.  Med., 

art    I  ■  vKiji.— kd. 


comatose.  The  flow  of  the  milk  and  of  tha 
lochia  are  usually  suspended,  though  the  Utter 
is  not  always  so ;  hut,  in  thia  last  c^se,  the  dia- 
ls barge  la  thinner  and  more  acrid.  Tho  stocniich 
is  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  troubled  with 
sickness,  and  frequently  discharges  aa  offenaivo 
porrttceousafiburra ;  and  a  iraubkaome  diarrhti* 
attacks  the  bowels,* 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  th«  4m 
ease  takei  place  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
done  to  the  peritoneumi  ad  formmg  a  cavity,  by 
which  its  present  stale  is  either  audd^tdy 
changed  or  rendered  imperfect.  The  injury 
done  lo  the  peritoneum  in  the  case  of  women 
after  delivery,  he  a«eribe«,  aa  hj&  sentnuenlt  are 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  to  two  causea. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  want  of  dlapoau 
tion  in  the  womb  to  recover  itaelf  after  labour ; 
by  which  the  peritoneum,  as  a  cavity,  must  • 
neceasarily  he  a^ected.  At  oili«r  times  from  a 
too  audden  emptying  of  the  abdomen  ;  when^ 
the  peritoneum  cannot  always  recover  it^^lf  so 
aa  to  be  properly  adapted  to  it«  new  condition. 
This  laat  cause,  he  observes,  may  also  hold  with 
men  after  the  operation  of  the  paracentesla. 
But,  in  them,  beaidet  the  sudden  emptying  of 
the  abdomen,  there  is  the  additional  circnm- 
itaace  of  »  wound,  which  render*  the  pentu- 
neorn,  aa  a  cavity,  imperfect.  When  An  in- 
fiammj^tton  of  the  tperiloikenm  occurs,  it  moat 
frequently  happens,  at  he  atiU  farther  remarks, 
that  It  ipreada  over  alt  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. An  extravasation  of  ^uids  takes  place 
into  tliat  cavity,  mked  with  pus.  The  diHerent 
viscera  adhere  by  their  peritoneal  coats.  The 
intestinea  are  distended  with  air.  And  the  irri- 
tation Ihui  induced,  kilU  the  patient  long  before 
^anulaiions,  or  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  in 
the  second  method,  can  occnr.f 

Neither  of  these  two  cauaea,  however,  hy 


♦  ♦♦  If  we  consult  Iho  workf  of  the  mmi  cele- 
brated writers  in  this  country  on  puerpernl  fever, 
it  will  clearly  appear," says  Dr.  Rob^rl  Lee/'  that 
they  all  describe  the  diAeaso  as  commenctn^  with 
a  sense  of  soreness,  or  ejqmsite  tenderness,  in  the 
region  of  the  uterYia^  af»d  that  where  it  proves 
fatal,  the  appearance*  on  dissection  are  siu^h,  aa 
afford  UQe(|iii  vocal  prooGi  of  inftammatiou  ol  ona 
or  more  of  the  pelvic  an^  abdominal  viscera. 
Strother,  Burton,  Mdlar,  and  WaUace  Johnson 
state,  thgit  the  distinguishing^  nuirka  of  the  dia- 
eaae  are  pain  of  the  hypofastric  renont  abdomsiu 
and  loins,  and  that  retier  ofWa  foItow»  venesec- 
tion"—fCvclop.  of  Pnict.  Med,,  loc.  cit„)  These 
unintenned  confinaation*  of  the  modem  doctrine 
(which  Dr  Good  represenia  as  having  been  alaa 
that  of  Hbpocratea  and  Boerbaave)  are  highly  d& 
aervinp  of  at  tenlion  .—En. 

t  Edin,  Med,  Comment,,  vol.  lii.,  p.  322,  Now 
that  the  pathology  of  puerperal  fetet  is  better 
understood,  these  reasonings  about  the  rttuee  of 
p«rilonitia«  the  imaginary  essence  of  the  diiseaae, 
are  not  of  great  impoitance.  That  the  peritoneum 
is  frequ^tly  inflamed,  ti  undoubtedly  true ;  hut 
that  it  ia  always  so,  is  not  tha  fact.  In  222  caaes, 
examiiij&d  afler  death  bv  M.  Tonell^,  the  uterua 
was  affected  in  197,  and  the  pritoneum  m  103. 
There  was  pus  m  the  uterine  veina  and  lyttiplisties 
in  131  c»es.  Dee  Ft^vrea  Puerpirales  uli^erv^ea 
a  la  Maiemit^  de  Paris,  pendsnt  l'Ann*e  IBSa  i. 
Arch.  GAn.  de  MM..  Mw*  «V  Mvi)t,ViKSft^>fe», 
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before  us,  dr  pren  ppritonrpal  innnniTnalLon  ali^e. 
For  the  uUrua  ie  perpetually  ^ihibiting  ii  mor- 
bid  enlftrgpmenti  without  a  dispoiition  to  reeoveT 
jtrieir:  and  the  ab^ocien,  Btiddpn  eT&cuaUou, 
while  no  such  feTer  ensueiB.  There  muit  i!0* 
operate  a  pecujiar  lernperamenl,  or  a  pecutiaj 
condition  of  body  at  ihe  liirte  ;  aivd,  in  po^Tpeml 
patierita,  tliere  k  e»pecinlly  the  getiemi  pyrectic 
eK^Jicmeint  which  necf!ssarily  follows  the  very 
grt^M  change  in  vatioua  ori^na  after  delivery, 
find  the  transfer  of  aceamulated  action  from  one 
orga^n  to  another.  Another  accessory  is  ako 
ff*?qiipntlY  found  in  ihc  con sli  tut  ion  of  tha  at- 
inoaphere  ;  for  whatever  cban^  is  most  caku- 
latt^d  to  produce  fever  from  a  morbid  f>:icitement 
of  the  atidominaL  viscera,  cannot  faiiS  to  co-ope'r^ 
ttte  in  the  pToduclion  of  this  disease  from  a  1^ 
c^i  CJiuae.  I  have  already  observed  that  stich 
a  change  most  lusuatly  occurs  in  autumn,  and 
have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  defiends, 
onder  the  history  of  tpanetiis  autumnahwf  to 
whioh  the  reader  may  turn  a.t  hit  leisure, — (See 
CL  III,  Ord.  I.,  Gen.  Ill ,  Spec,  S.)  And 
henc«i  m  far  as  1  have  observed,  a  tendency  to 
peritoneal  or  pnerper&l  fever  occurs  more  fre- 
quently at  this  season  than  at  any  other  -  and, 
on  this  account,  it  is  aajd  by  Dr,  Dotiglas  of 
Dubliii,  M.  Vandenzande,*  Dr.  UlundelU  and 
some  other  writerH,t  to  happen  occajiionally  na 
an  epideray. — {Clark,  Edin.  Mad.  CtmmBnl^t 
vol  iii.)  There  la^mnch  reasoti^  iiide{»l,  for  re- 
garding it  in  this  last  view  ;  for  as  mosl  of  the 
ftuxiliariefi  that  unite  in  the  production  of  con- 
tugioua  miasm  are  preaent  in  a  lying-in  chamber, 
such  miasm  is  frequently  the*  result ;  often»  in- 
deed, aa  we  have  reason  to  believe,  generated 
*ftcr  the  manner  of  typhous  miasm,  and  com* 
plciely  elaborated  iti  tire  circulating  and  »ecr<?C^ 
fluids  of  the  patient  herself.  Of  this  fael,  in- 
deed, we  seetn  to  have  a  striking  illustration  in 
the  o/Vicial  report  of  the  rnatiiruanl  puerperal  fe- 
re r  tiiat  raged  so  fatally  in  tFte  lying-in  depart- 
mfM  of  the  Geneml  Hospital  at  Vienna  in 
1819  {Edm.  Med.  and  Sntj^.  Journal^  No. 
\xx%.^  p,  93) ;  but  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question,  after  the  accounts  of  the  disea«e  ptib- 
hshed  by  Dr.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr. 
Young  of  Edinhur|b,  as  it  appeared  In  the  ly- 
ing-in bifirtnarica  of  these  cities ;  in  which  wo- 
man after  woman  continued  to  be  infected  to  &. 
very  great  extent,  and  eHpccially  where  they 
had  close  communicfttion  wuh  puerperal  pa- 
tientt.  or  had  even  been  attended  by  nurses  or 
midwivce  who  hsd  prcviouftly  attended  the  lat- 
ter wiihotJt  sufficiently  changing  their  malignant 
drees.  This  disease  wa»  only  subdued  by  the 
ordinary  means  employed  to  extcnninatc  curita- 
f^ous  miasm^  such  &»  i^reat  clcanhnes^,  repeated 
chan||e  of  ihe^ts  and  body'hnen,  free  ventila- 
tion, and  a  total  separation  of  tho^  who  were 

*  Ohs.  pratiquea  aur  la  MaLadte  connue  aur  le 
nofrt  lie  Ptritonite,  et  de  FiAvm  puerperah  An- 
v*»r*.  evi>.,  imi ;  J.  p.  Frank,  De  Cur,  Horn. 
Mori  I.,  t*im.  it.,  p.  10f7. 

t  TreMtise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated 
III  f 'u»es  which  occun^d  m  Ij*?edE  and  iti  vjcinity 
at  ihe  years  ieo»-l813,by  Wdliam  Hay,  Jun..  dec. 


labouring  under  tbtr  diAoaio  ttom  tbo«  who 
were  about  to  t>e  confined* 

In   a!l   kinds  of  conta^ona  fei?eniT  we  fin_ 
that  some  persons  are  more  liable  to  be  iar«!!Ct«i4] 
than  others  from  incidental  cinrumsUmcps;  ai^il 
as  1  hive  already  had  occasion  ls>  otwerve,  iBf 
laying  down  the  laws  of  fctmle  misain  so  far  i 
we   are  at  present  acqusinted   with  Ibi^nj, 
miasmic  corpuscles  are  moditied  in  a  few  of  tl 
properties  by  the  acce^aortc^  to  which  they  i 
exposed,  or  tay  whrch  they  are  produced.     Andj 
by  bearing  these  fucts  iti  mi  rid,  we  shall  ^i« 
no  difHcult^f  m  accounting  for  the  linutalien  of 
this  contagious  fever  to  puerperal  women,  and 
the  exemption  poaaessed  by  pernons  who  are  aot 
under  the  same  circumstances.     For,  opervtmi  i 
as  iJic  miasm  unt^ueAiionably  is,  where  the  pfew  j 
dispoaition  e^^ista,  and  the  abdominal  orpna  are  j 
thrown  out  of  the  balFinee  of  healiJhy  action,  it  J 
is  inert  where  no  such  predifipo«itif>'i    -  •-  *- 
found,  and  thcso  organs  ure  iti  els- 
Dr.  Douglas  extends  this  Tiew  of  tis. 
ther  than  many  pathologists ;  for  he  cowceivn 
that  women,  whether  pregnant  or  nunsmg,  or  kt  j 
several   months  after  confinemcftt,  though   not 
nurHing,  are  saeceptible  of  the  disease  upon  tho  1 
application  of  contagion.! 


•  Compare  Dr  Campbell**  Treatise  on  the  Ep 
idemic  Poerpcral  Fever,  os  it  prevailed  at  Edi»» 
burj^h  in  IB21-2,  Edin.,  8vo.,  1822. 

t  Report  on  Puerperal  Fever ;  Oubhn  nrp^trta, 
vol  ill.,  p.  145,     Dr  Robert  Lee  does  not  rrttarh 
much  imijortsnce  to  this  view  of  the  subject ;  jind, 
according  to  the  observations  which  he  inifik  rm 
the  epidemic  typhus  of  Edinburgh  in  \b\n  and 
181T.  and  during  the  last  five  years  in  ihi*  me. 
tropolis,  lying- in  women  are  mrely  afli?rto«i  with 
common  typhuji.    ^*  It  is  to  the  uteruji.  which  ia 
lefl  in  a  condition  after  dehvery  in  wbieh  no  other 
organ  of  the  body  is  ever  similarly  plactNJ.  and 
which  rendern  it  peculiarly  liable  to  atr .  "       ' 
f liiintnat  ion»  ibat  we  are  to  look  for  an  t 
of  all  th*.»  phenomena  of  piierperal  fr. 
cbp.  of  Pract.  Med)    Supposmg  this 
bo  corret!t,  we  must  presume  that  thr  : 
of  pueqienil  fever  being  conlai^ous,  aLu  .,,,.,.,.1 
of  exciting  a  aimilar  disorder  in  other  women,  can* 
not   be  free  from  doubt.    Dr.  Hnlme  mainlsinf 
that  it  is  not  more  conta^ioui^    than 
nephritis,  or  any  other  inftammatorv  di?" 
Tonoll^,  who  has  recorded  tho  history  r. 
fatai  epitJtmiir  whic^h  haa  ever  occnrnHl  m  Tdiu, 
ajserta  that  the  idra  of  contagion  was  rlfiarly  out 
of  the  question  there ;  for,  in  the  Matemitc,  ibf^ 
women  who  were  newly  delivered  had  earh  a 
separate  apartment,  and  yet  were  ntt!ickH  wiih 
the  disease ;  while,  in  the  sick  v 
pitat,  no  instance  of  the  propaf » < 
fever  ever  occurred.    The  eriden  '      . 

against  the  doctrine  of  contagion  is  equally  *Lr4Wf  ; 
for  ht*  states  that  in  numerous  untmcos^  prte- 
nant  women  have  lieen  placed  in  the  infirmarv. 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  cafrs  of  perrt«iii 
itis,  withoitl  imbibmg  the  ^rme  of  thr  Hiprajie  ; 

"in- 
■rnrt 


and  that  still  more  freqiieniry  he  li 
newly  delivered,  brtmght  with  s. 
plaint  into  tlie  infirmaries,  who  . 
the  rcigninnj'  malady,  rintwithstri 
mata  which  surrounded  them, 
has  he  otjscrved  a  midwife,  ■ ' 
of  two  women  at  the  sait 
peritonitis  from  a  sick  to  u  1 
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fiul  wbethcT  the  mium  thus  gnaeriM  \m  the 
cotncDCin  febfik  miaam  w«  hure  contemplat^c! 
in  MViTftl  of  the  pre€«dt(^  ipecies,  meiely  mod- 
ified in  iU  powcTft  bj  occidcnUl  ciTcii;ii«Unce», 
or  1  contagioti  ipecific  and  pei^iiimr  (o  iiscit^  ii 
a  question  «vbicu,  ai  preient,  we  have  not  the; 
means  of  deierminijig. 

I  have  s&idj  th^  m  the  iii0amtn«tton  which 
lakes  placet  there  ia  an  isiperftct  attempt  at 
■uppuraison.  The  fluid  teereted  or  cITiised  b 
UBuaLly  a  whey -like  materifll,  or  milky  ichor,  or 
as  Mf,  Cfiiiciibatik  Um  described  it,  an  eitrav- 
ssatciil  matter  miired  with  ms.  But  Dr  Hulme 
(IViMlwf  CTi  ihc  Pturperai  Ft^er}  aMert*.  that 
pa  has  sotnctimei  found  genuitie  pat  apparenrljr 
MCmted  wrthout  ulceration  ;  and  Dt,  Meckel  in- 
I  Baron  Hailer,  that  he  has  witnesEed  Ihe 
▼eiy  extensively, — {Epat.  «d  Malier. 
Script.,  ToL  iii.)  The  nsture  of  the  fluid  will^ 
indeed^  etilitely  depend  upon  the  vefaeroenc«  and 
f^^^dity  of  the  inllaniniatory  precise.  Where 
thi*  is  leas  violent,  the  secretion,  as  from  the 
surface  of  other  «erou«  membratifrSt  may  he 
jrurnleiit,  or  even  genuine  ptis,  and  has  iome- 
^im^s  amotinted  to  several  pints ;  but  where 
more  violent,  it  i^ill  be^  a  milky,  ca^eouS}  or  whey- 
like  serum.  It  is  rarely,  however,  »o  mild  and 
temperate  m  iu  march  as  to  produce  pus  ;  often 
lUnninf  on,  as  Dr.  Hulmo  has  observed,  to  a 
•tito  of  gangrene  at  once ;  and,  in  sotne  in- 
rtanoea,  baa  been  found  to  involve  the  intestinet^ 
oroentom,  and  alj  the  neighboaring  viscera  in 
ths  eommon  misehieff  as  has  t^en  abundantly 
CitibUfrhed  by  post^obituary  PEammation^.— ^1/^^ 
la  Roekt,  Retkcttkctt  <kc.>  And  hence,  the 
uterus  itself  has  sometimes  parttcipaterl  in  the 
inliammation,  and  has  shovrn  pas  or  gang-renei 
accordmg  to  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  the 
morbid  indue  nee.*     The  secreted   fluid ,  from 

is  reported  lo  have  happened  in  London ;  and 
nfiir«r  has  this  inflammation  been  props  p  ted  from 
pvlient  to  patient  \t%  the  wards  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  healthy  women.^Dauueln:que  Bur 
la  Pcrilonitc  Pncrpliale,  Svo,,  Paris,  1830.)  **  In 
the  earhcr  descriptloEit  however,  of  ulenne  in- 
jlamroation.  It  is  referred,  notpnif  to  the  corrupted 
almoKphere  of  hospital*,  but  alao  to  cotiUgion-  I  n 
the  Dublin  Lyin^  m  Hoiipital,  th^  Eldinburgh  In- 
firmary, the  Ctenoral  Lying  in  HospiUi  at  V  lenna, 
and  in  most  of  those  ia  this  metropolis,  it  has  raged 
aa  an  epidemic,  at  different  periods,  with  great 
violence,  and  appeared  to  be  propagated  by  con^ 
tafioii,*WDr.  R,  Lee,  in  Cyclop,  of  Praet  Med., 
loc.  ciL)  This  able  physician  inclmes  to  the  doc- 
ttiae  01  contagioa ;  bnt  candidly  admits,  tJ^at  his 
faets  have  not,  perhaps,  been  eufficiontly  Dtimerxjua 
lo  dispel  every  doubt  on  the  subject.  His  valuable 
wiitiiifs  on  this  disease  panicu laxly  claim  the  oo- 
Ilea  of  the  piofeMioa.  The  researches  of  Dr, 
Lee  conlinn  the  fact,  that  infiammation  of  the 
uterine  organs,  like  inflammation  of  the  lun^ 
and  other  aJfecUons  asumiog;  an  epidemic  form, 
takoa  plaee  more  frequently  in  one  season  thaii 
anoiher,  and  that,  at  one  period,  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  orgiin  is  the  tissue  mo&t  cotamonly 
aJEseted,  while,  in  other  feaaona,  the  deeper  tis^ 
iues  are  abnost  invariably  found  inflamed.^En. 

^  Bang,  Act.  Soc  Hafn.,  t.  One  great  mistake  ia 
Dr.Gooora  account  is  that  of  supposing  the  pento- 
tutis  lo  be  the  raaentlal  aflectioHf  and  the  iniuiuna* 
tioD  of  theuieruaand  ita  appeodatea  tohemereW 
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ita  ahQjid«iK)e»  is  eatled  by  ?Mi»is9T  Frazdc, 
**  aentus  purulentusqwe  hydropt  P  who  furiher 
tetit  us,  that  he  ha*  sometimes  traced  it  ih  the 
lunga,  pleura,  cavity  of  the  cheat,  and  even  uv 
the  pencurdtum,  where  these  organs  have  a*^ 
flociated  m  the  inflammation.* 

The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  should 
ctosel3r  resemble  that  already  laid  down  for  the 
severer  varietica  of  the  msHgnant  remittent, 
which  It  very  much  reaembles,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  fevei  is  continued  instead  of  betiw 
remissive  ;  and  that  the  local  irritation  is  seatM 
in  the  peritoneum  (or^  as  Ur.  Good  ahoiild  have 
said,  m  the  uterus  and  ita  appendages),  matesd 
of  m  the  Uver  or  any  other  orsan.  This  in- 
flammation must  be  subduedt  atid  that  speeddyf 
or  the  "t^ticnt  will  perish  ;  and  hence  ahstrae- 
tion  of  blcxid  and  calomel  purgativea  are  the 
arms  on  which  we  have  chiefly,  if  not  solely^ 
to  depend  ;  and  both  should  be  employed  de- 
cidedly, and  to  as  great  an  eitenl  as  we  dare. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  should 
be  drawn  from  the  arm  as  soon  aa  posad^lc  afkcr 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  Ti^peated 
wilhm  twelve  hours,  if  necessary ^  and  the 
strength  will  alJgw  ;  bijt  if  venesection  ha^e  not 
ta)ten  place  before  the  third  day,  the  debility 
will  have  pined  so  high  an  ascendency,  and 
the  general  symptoms  put  on  so  putrescent  a 
complexion,  that  fittle  benefit  is  to  be  gained 
from  it.  The  bowels  should^  at  the  same  time, 
be  moved  by  six  or  eight  graius  of  calomel,  given 


aji  occasional  circutnatance.  The  aaiae  nttetahe 
prevails  in  the  works  of  Bichat,  Pine],Dr^  JXtarke, 
the  late  Ut.  Gooeh,  and  other  men  of  emmeneiijl 
Dr.  Gooch,  in  his  dissectiona^  seems  to  have  bom 
iatis£ed  with  simply  inspecting  the  peritonea) 
covering  of  the  uterus  j  but  Dr  Robert  Lee  ia  in^ 
clined  to  belie  vre,  that  ''  if  he  had  carefuUy  ea< 
ammed  the  spermatic  and  hypogastric  veinSf  thf 
absorbents,  the  Qlerus  and  ita  appendage,  with 
the  sub-pcriUHieal  tiattiea,  he  would  fnequently 
have  found  acute  inlammatioii,  or  some  oi  iia 
product*.  The  following  is  the  general  mfor&nce 
dmwii  by  Dr.  Lee  respecting  the  nature  of  piier- 
poral  ftiver :—"  That  inflammation  of  the  uienia 
and  its  appendages  must  be  considered  as  eseen- 
I  tally  the  cause  of  all  the  destructive  fe{>rife  aflee* 
(ions  which  follow  parturition,  and  that  the  va- 
rious forms  they  assume,  inflammatory,  congestive, 
aixl  typhoid,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  found  Ut 
depena  on  whether  the  seroys,  the  muscular,  or 
the  venous  tissue  of  ilie  org4ri  hs^  l»ct:ome  aflwt- 
ed." — (Mssd.'Chir.  Trans.,  voL  xv  ,  f.;ir[  u.,  ;►  irJS, 
li29.)    A  large  propKJflion  of  '  ! 

fever*  ariie  from  uterine  phlnt . 

queodrs.    In  rhc  repoit  of  the  cj ,.,.  ^ ... ,  ,....u] 

lever  which  occurred  in  the  General  Hospital  at 
Vienns,  m  IB  19,  we  are  inform^i  thai  the  aeee»« 
sion  of  fever  waa  always  preceded  by  marked 
changes  m  the  whole  system,  particularly  m  the 
uterus,  clearly  indicating  an  inflammatory  state.— 
Med.  Annala  of  the  Austrian  States,  1322 .  a/id  Of. 
Hoben  L©e*i  Paper  in  Cyclop,  of  Pratt.  M  cd  —  E  n . 
•  De  Cur.  Mom.  Morb.  Epit.,  torn,  ii ,  p  196, 
8to.,  Mannh.,  17^  Whoever  has  etudjrrl  this 
nature  and  effects  of  phlebitia,  will  here  dticover 
at  once  evidence  of  the  existence  of  mflammatiiCO 
of  the  voins  of  the  uterus  and  jts  appendigieau 
Phlebitis,  in  it*  extensive  and  fata!  rorms,  com- 
monly occasion*  inflaznmations  and  depositiona  of 
pus  in  Tarioua  otgana  and  timoea.— ^1«.^ 
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in  the  fono  of  a  pill ;  ^nd  the  «ame  prepiLfatiQiit 
So  tlic  amolttt  of  thrcei  or  lour  graiii« — Dr. 
Douglas  advances  the  dose  to  tiot  leas  ihan  ten 
^ina — should  be  continued  every  six  h&axs 
tdt  the  tension  add  lorerxcss  of  Uie  abdomen 
have  abated.  And  it  wiU  often  be  useful  to 
accompanj  the  isaJomel  with  one  or  more  dote* 
of  castor-otlf  or  ihe  essential  oil  of  turpeniine,  or 
both  combined. • 

Dr.  Viindenzandc  (Op.  cit)  depeodi^  npon  a 
free  exhibition  of  calomel  without  veneaectioii, 
which,  after  the  ^jmnner  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
fpswich,  he  unitei  with  opium  j  and  he  boasts 
of  tlie  ceTtainty  of  Hucces«  which  thii  treatmctit 
hua  developed  j  though,  iti  conjunction  with 
opium  and  calomel,  he  sooietitne«  employs  mer- 
curiil  friction.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  hene^t  of  a  liberdl  use  ofc^lomel  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  dueaae  ;  but  to  let  it  supersede  the 
ase  of  the  lancet,  is  to  abandon  our  first  chance 
of  succeaSf  and  to  encounter  an  unnecessary 
penl. 

J I  happens  not  unfre^^uently.  howe?er,  that 
the  pntjent's  frame  is  so  weak  and  delicate,  that 
we  should  risk  more  by  drawing  blood  generally ^ 
than  even  by  leavmj^  the  case  to  nature  j  as  it 
does  also  that  ihe  Qtomach  and  bo  web  are,  from 
the  first,  in  a  very  high  dei^ree  of  irritation^  with 
v^ioletit  purgmg  and  vomiting,  and  will  not  bear 
any  additional  stimulant.  Our  wisdom  is  here 
to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  let  the  general 
rule  admit  of  pirticular  exceptions.  Instead  of 
th<t  lancet,  we  should  have  recourse  to  leeches, 
ind,  in  this  manner,  remove  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  at  the  least ;  and  unite  opium  with  smaller 
closes  of  calomel.  It  does  not  follow  that  calo* 
m&\  in  such  a  combination  will  inereaae  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  1  have 
often  seen  the  contrary ;  and  that  by  the  ei- 
hibition  of  two  or  three  grains  with  one  grain 
of  opmnii  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours,  Ilie 
irritation  has  yielded  to  the  commencement  of 
a  now  action. 

It  la  also  in  such  cases  of  extreme  debility 
that  tho  eisential  oil  of  turpentine  has  often 
huen  found  highly  beneficial  when  employed 
internally  by  itself;  for  while  it  operates  as  a 
mild  aperient,  it  sets  as  a  counter-irritant,  and 
hence  directly  infiuences  the  morbid  state  of  the 
peritoneum,  while  the  pulse  is  supported  by  its 
stimulant  power,  and  a  pleasant  moisture  ie 
sometimes  diffused  over  tne  starface.  It  is,  in 
truth,  with  thecicoption  of  camphire,  the  only 
cordial  we  can  safely  venture  to  employ.  For 
rhe  purpose  before  us,  the  dose  should  be  abouit 
two  draehms ;  which  may  be  repeated  every 
two  OT  throe  houra.t 

Warm  and  anodyne  romentations  to  ihe  ab- 
domen are  usually  preaenbed  at  the  same  tlmOf 


•  Dr-  Clianaing,  Prof  of  Obstetrics  in  Harvard 
Dnivereityt  Cambridge,  has  remarked,  that  during 
pll«fperal  epedemies,  those  women  have  been  most 
b^pquently  observed  to  do  well  who  have  suffered 
ilHisI  from  cosiiveneas  during  pregrumcy,  and  more 
especially  if  the  bowels  have  betin  freely  opened 
during  labour.—^D- 

!  See  £din.  Med.  and  Surg  Joum.,  1823,  p. 
338.    Gotninanicatioii  from  Or  Ity,  Paine. 


and  afe  often  found  palhaiivet  parties larly  the 
esfcntial  oil  of  turpentttie,  whidi  may  be  used 
externally  as  well  as  internally ;  but  I  be  cotn- 
men  mode  of  applying  them  makes  ihe  bed  w^t, 
and  gives  great  fatigue  to  the  pitieiiL     A^i 
hence,  I  have  ordinarily  prescribcJ  a  large  piectfj 
of  folded  flai;nel,  wrung  out  forcibly  iri  as  hall 
water  as  can  be  borne,  to  be  applied  over  i^ivi 
whole  of  the  pubcs  and  abdomen,  and  covert  1 
by  a  broad  flannel  or  lin^A  swathe,  passed  iind«9  I 
the  loinsj  and  folded  over  the  epiihem  of  reelcr  \ 
ing  flannel,  which  is  to  remain  for  many  houri%  I 
or  till  it  becomes  dry,  as  all  thai  is  wanted  ift  j 
this  appUoation,  as  in  acommoa  bread-and-waterJ 
poultice,  is  warmth  and  moisture;  the  flanrt^j 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  tha  bread  ;  and  ^ 
while  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  | 
which  this  application  has  not  been  ^oolJiing  ami 
serviceable,   I  have  never  met  with  a  ease  in 
which  a  chill  has  been  complained  of. 

In  the  meantime,  a  diapnoe,  or  breaibiif 
perspiration  on  the  surface,  should  be  ati^iiipt« 
by  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  Dover's  po« 
der,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  solutioD  ofac^tJluJ 
of  ammonia  ;  and  if  tho  debility  be  veiy  coO*] 
aiderable,  we  may  employ  free  doses  of  cimpbir^  j 
beginning  with  half  a  acruple,  and  proceeding  to  ' 
half  a  draehcn  at  a  time^  every  four  or  five  boors, 
with  great  advantage, 

l(  this  plan  should  not  answer,  ami  the  skill 
be  ?till  hotter,  drier,  and  more  pm^enl  to  tbi4 
touch,  the  pulse  quicker  and  more  wiry,  and! 
the  tongue  more  deeply  furred,  it  may  be  ad*] 
visable  to  excbais^e  epithems  of  hot  for  lho»«  ] 
of  cold,  or  even  lec-water,  as  already  recom- 
mended in  cases  where  the  head  is  chte0y  af-  ^ 
fected,  instead  of  the  peritoneum  (uler\:s  and 
its  appendages).  *     I  freely  confess  that  I  h^ive 


•  Puerperal  fever  may  or  may  not  be  eonjeojinl  j 
with  peritonitis,  though  the  latter  coodJtmii  is  thfl 
morelre^quent  fonn  ;  and  it  is  ampeitionably  mom 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  modem  patnolutgfl 
to  consider  the  disease  as  essentiaUv  im  infirm* 
mat  ion  of  the  uterus^  extending  at  tif 
appendages  of  that  organs  the  ^nrnt^^i 
biliiy  of  tho  Iving  in  woman  to  mfian! 
tion  from  accidental  ^citing  eausea,  nv 
for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  cjj 
plaint  at  particular  periods.  It  aeems 
to  be  aggravated  by  certain  specific  r 
thereby  to  have  its 'type  modififid.  11 
clinical  writers  have  divided  hv  ■  iwa  < 

kinds,  the  inJ^ammatory,  and  th>  i  con* 

ragioua.    j  t  may  occur  at  any  \  "  • , 

and,  in  particular  seasons,  it  &- 
almost  with  the  violence  and  *l-  i 

an  epidemic.    Dr.  Dewees,  of  Fhiiadelpln a,  hu  v* 
ever,  remarks  : — **  So  far  aj  we  know,  nhis  flu*-  ' 
ease  has  never  appeared  as  an  «nideuue  in  this 
city,  though  iporaaic  cases  have  been  morr»  (w* 

tuent  at  one  time  than  at  another  *'^Di&  of 
'emales,  PhiL  edit.,  1833,  p.  375.    Other  citiofj 
have  not  been  similarly  favoured.  / 

This  disorder  occurs  more  frequently  in  GreatL 
Britain^than  on  the  continent,  and  it  oorop«raZl 
tively  rare  in  its  more  malignant  krm.  m  th^J 
United  ^States ;  tJiis  fact  seems  cjralainable,  when 
we  coTisider  the  better  condition  In  this  counlry 
of  that  cloM  among  whom  it  is  most  frf«|uent 
abroad. 
The  i^nxlish  editor  has  given  a  valuable  and  sat- 
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DOl  tried  tkiB  plan  mjself  hitherUi,  but  it  v» 
»tTi>ngLy  r^^commended  bf  LoeffleT  ind  other 
phyaicjana  of  great  reputa  -  nndai  it  U  a  practice 
m  common  use  m  our  own  eouniry  in  tne  case 
of  QcMKljiig,  without  any^  «ti1  tctuUing  from  it. 


ifffinetOff  vtatEini^nt  of  the  morbid  chftnges  caused 
bf  tbii  ^flection,  as  seen  in  diksection  :  and  Dr. 
Giooch  tdm  haa  recorded  the  po«t  mortem  ■ppesr- 
■ncet,  ^lijch  correspond  ^  lib  thote  mn&Iiy  ohecr-' 
¥ed  aa  arising  from  general  pentonea]  infl amnia* 
tioii. — (D]aeaa«  of  Women.)  **Tbe  disorder^  how- 
eirer,'*  wja  Dr»  Fraadi,  *' aometimes  extends  iti 
ravage!  even  fanhei  than  b  noticed  by  Dr,  Gooch; 
atid  other  serous  Aiismbniiiea  become  affecicd ; 
the  peilcaidinm  ia  occmsioftai If  coaled  with  lymph, 
and  serum  i«  found  m  lU  cavity  ;  arid  the  pleuFa 
ia  also  in  a  like  condition ;  a  fact  lottg  since 
recorded  by  Ctiirke.  In  aomc  inEtances,  great 
cetebr&l  congestion  occurs.  These  oitenaive  evi- 
denees  of  morbid  deransemeiit  were  noted  in  the 
exammations  of  several  cases  of  puprperal  fe- 
ver, made  by  Professor  Buvhe,  in  Dublin,  1825, 
and  at  Chatham,  in  1626-7.  Many  of  the  like 
morbid  phenomervfl,  occasioned  bf  this  disease^ 
«Mre  obeerf€d  y  it  prevailed  in  the  Penitentiary 
al  New-York,  io  1628 :  and  J  have  in  inj  col  lee - 
tkm  of  jnorbid  partSi  the  uterus  of  a  subject  who 
died  daring  tbiaiaat-named  prevalence  of  Uie  cum- 
plaint  on  the  thiid  day  after  delivery  i  the  parictcs 
of  which  are  ne^iy  throe  i^uartera  of  an  inch 
tliRMighoiAt,  and  at  the  funi^uf^  one  and  a  quarter 
lAeJietm  thickness/' — (Dt^nman^s  Midwifery,  edi- 
ted by  Prof  J.  W.  Francss,  3d  edu ,  Ncw-Yotk, 
1929,  p.  676.)  We  have  seen  other  npc;clmeEts,eE- 
btbiting  moat  of  the  phenomena  so  accuiately  re- 
corded by  Dr,  Lee,  iu  the  ejitentj^-e  and  very 
valuable  c^hmat  of  morbid  anatomy  posaesacxl 
by  Dr.  FratiCiS^ 

In  regard  to  treatment,  we  can  add  but  little  to 
what  is  already  stated  :  we  would  refer,  however, 
r.o  Dr.  Francia'  valuable  edjtkm  of  Denman  already 
lUdted ;  to  Dr,  Dewees'  elmpter  on  Puerperal  Fe- 
O'er,  m  his  Diseaaes  of  Females ;  and  to  Dr  O. 
B.  Betlfonra  highly  useful  transiation  of  Baude- 
locque's  Pritc  Easily  on  Puerperal  Penionitis, 
New- York,  1833— D. 

•  The  practice  recommended  by  Dr.  Good  is 
no4  tnatenaJly  different  from  what  has  the  sanc- 
lion  of  those  writera  whu  have  given  a  better 
theory  of  puejperal  fever.  Where  infiamfoatwn 
9/tht  fmitmml  cast  ffthe  ulerm  \m  f«Uy  developed, 
and  where  the  afleciion  occurw  in  a  severe  spo- 
radic or  epidemic  form,  Dr.  Lee  is  an  advocate  for 
general  and  local  bleeding,  nrercuryi  opium,^  ea- 
tbartka^  diaphoretics,  and  blisters.  He  begina 
with  tuing  away  from  twenty  to  twenty -tour 
ouQces  of  blood,  and,  if  necessary,  lets  the  use  of 
the  lancet  be  followed  by  tbe  applieation  of  two 
or  three  doaena  of  Icech^  to  the  hypogusttinm, 
aAerwud  promoting  the  bleeding  from  the  bites  by 
mama  ei  ibmentations,  or  a  thin  linseed  poultice. 
At  the  ^une  time,  he  prescribes  tea  grains  of  calo- 
mel, with  five  of  ancimonial  powder,  and  gr  iss. 
or  gf,  ij.  of  optum,  or  with  gr.  i,  of  Ibe  pulv,  ipecac, 
comp, ;  and  iheae  medieiites  are  to  De  repeated 
eitery  three  or  fourboiin,tintd  the  symptoms  begin 
to  subaide.  After  the  lecofid  dose  of  calomel,  he 
baa  often  seen  great  hene&t  reanit  from  giving  the 
DdS 


we  have  no  reaaon  to  expect  any  harm  from  it 
in  the  ease  before  ua ;  for  the  seni^ibihiy  is  here 
atill  more  obtutided  than  in  flooding,  and  neai^ 
aa  much  aa  m  debqatom.*  9 

infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  and  repeating  it  ac- 
cording lo  cinrumatances.  Dr  Lee  ^nd»  thai 
there  are  few  caaci  in  which  jt  i«  requi^^ite  to  re- 
peat the  bleeding  6*om  the  arm  i  and  where  soc^ 
l>raclice  docs  become  necessary,  not  more  thaft 
ixii.  er  ^liv.  Oif  blood  should  he  drawn.  After  th^ 
violence  of  the  attack  baa  been  anbdned,  the  calo- 
tnel  is  to  be  continued  every  six  hours,  tintil  the 
mouth  is  affected,  or  the  ti ferine  tendemcsa  has 
been  removed,  but  only  in  doses  of  gr  v.  cum- 
Mned  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  pulv,  Ipae 
comp.  When  the  attack  is  less  formidable,  th« 
depletion,  mercury,  and  opium^  need  not  be  car* 
ried  to  the  extent  above  rccammended^  With  le- 
spect  to  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Lee  seems  to 
place  no  confidence  m  its  usefiitneiss,  the  siate^ 
mounts  about  its  effecta,  delivered  by  Dr.  Hreiian^ 
who  first  emplojed  it  in  the  treatment  of  pi^er^ieral 
fevej,  and  by  Dri.  Douglas,  Joseph  Claike,  and 
Armstrong,  being  altogether  contradictory,  The 
same  view  is  taken  of  colchicom  and  didt^lis. 
As  for  emetics^  adviaed  by  Doulc^  i  "  i las 
met  with  no  case  in  which  ho  ctn  .ife 

to  adniinitJter  them  in  any  stage  oi  : ...^  ..iiiit 

The  application  of  blistera  or  oil  of  turpentine  tO 
the  hypogastritim,  after  general  and  locai  bleed* 
ing,  has  often  been  found  advantageous.  The 
warm4>ath,  and  even  warm  iniections  into  the 
uterus,  are  favourably  ipek«n  of  by  some  foreign 
practitioners.  When  t he  atonitaehiaae verily  dia- 
tnriied,  atid  not  relieved  by  anodynes  and  aalme 
effervescing  draughts,  Dr,  Li>e  recommends  3].  of 
subcarbonate  of  pota«h  to  be  dissolved  m  5 v.  of 
aqua  menth.  vir,  and  ;j.  of  Ihe  muitire  to  be 

fiven  every  two  or  three  hours.  When  the  in- 
ammatory  eymjploma  have  been  sobdued,  and 
the  patient  is' left  in  a  sUte  of  great  eahaustioQ, 
qumine,  ammonia,  and  wine  are  to  be  adminitiercd. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  mfimmmi*imt,  iffiht 
uittin*  ffppmd^zMt  and  it/  tht  dtrp-mwattd  tiMwua  0/ 
tht  uitmm  iiMtlf,  whether  of  the  abeorbenU,  veina, 
or  muModm  ^trwrvrf ,  Dr.  Lee  finds  the  symptoma 
from  the  cammencemeni  to  contra- ludicate  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  He  approves  of  leeches  and 
fomentations,  where  the  pain  is  severe.  The 
French  practitioners  confide  in  mencuTy,  so  em- 
ployed aa  to  excite  ^ivation :  but  Dr  Lee  ap^ 
pears  to  have  no  reliance  nn  this,  or  any  othar 
means  yet  suggested  for  the  retief  of  inflammatiok 
of  the  deep-seated  tissue*,  the  veina,  al^orbenla, 
&c.  of  the  uterus. — (See  Cjclop.  of  Pracl,  Medt) 
Aa,  M*  Tonell^  has  noticed,  the  presence  of  pua 
in  the  vessels,  and  its  necessary  traDsmissien 
through  the  ciicuIaLion,  causes  a  rapid  and  pllp^ 
ble  infection  of  the  blood,  and  vbtjods  phettdmeM 
which  commanieaie  a  specific  character  Id  i\m 
fever.  Jt  i&  then  the  fever  of  phlebitis,,  which  Is 
known  to  be  often  complicated  with  indammatien 
and  depoeittona  of  pus  in  diiTereiit  tenures,  via- 
cera,  and  regions  of  the  body.  The  reader  will 
see  some  valuable  observations  on  puerperal  fe^ei 
m  Dr,  Ryan's  Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  635,  ed  % 
where  be  refaca  alao  to  aome  of  the  beat  works  on 
the  sttbjeeL— En. 
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Tb£  diseases  comprised  utider  thU  ordor  ftre 
•nmetime^s  culled  Ijocal  Infianunatiionv ;  &s  the 
IflTin  General  Inflammation  it,  by  a  few  wtitera, 
tod  particularly  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  applied  to 
Cftuma,  or  Inflammatory  Fever.  In  tbe  preseul 
leit^  the  ordimil  name  made  choke  of  ia  PHLO- 
oiyriCA,  from  ^^,  •*JOcendOi"  ''  sogo."  Lin* 
oduB  employs  phlogistu^  Arom  tbe  same  rooto; 
but  as  the  chy mial^  have  Lcmg  funcn  iaid  hold  of 
pbtogifiton,  and  the  term,  though  tately  diau>ied, 
nur  a  chance  of  being  reatorea^  th«  derJr«tiTe 
VRLOGorrcA  aecma  preferable.  Dr,  CuUen  has 
pRLCOMAai^^,  after  Galen  and  Sauvagea;  but  as 
phifg-im^ia  and  pMigmaik^  from  the  aarar 
iauTte,  import,  in  ooannoti  medical  language,  n 
Tory  diffbrt^nt  and  almost  an  opposite  idea,  th» 
ftuthor  baa  ali$o  purpoaely  pa^ed  by  thi»  term 
tn  order  to  preTent  confgaion.  The  naiurjo  of 
the  fovcr  accompanying  the  irtflammatiom,  can- 
not enter  into  the  d(?finilion  ;  for  this  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  iaflamm^ttion  itself,  ind 
not  tinfrequenlly  with  the  struciure  of  the  or^an. 

When  an  inBammatioiJ  take*  place  nea^  the 
«tirf«ce  of  the  body,  there  is  not  only  heat  and 

Eairif  or  soreneas,  but  more  or  lets  aw«lhng, 
ardneai,  and  rednesa,  and  wo  hence  inf«r  the 
exiitence  of  these  last  aymptoma  in  inilamed 
parts  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

In  EDOst  caiest  inflammation  hegina  at  a 
pokit ;  for,  at  the  commencement ,  all  the  local 
i^ptoraa  lie  within  a  very  em  all  compaaa.  The 
spreading  of  the  inflammation  ia  owing  to  con- 
tinued «Tinpathy,  the  aiirroundm^  parta  partici- 
pating With  the  point  of  irritation  ;  and,  tti  pro- 
portion to  the  health  of  the  anrrounding  parta 
and  constitulion,  thi«  eympathy  ia  leaa. 

*  Three  elementary  parta  of  the  body  are  pri- 
aftriJy  and  oaaentially  allied  in  inflammation^ 
vtr»  liif  bh)cdvaa4«ls,  the  nerves,  and  th«  blood. 
(n  the  vartoua  ^wa  taken  of  the  nature  of  in- 
fl^ammation,  the  sbaie  which  the  nerves  have  in 
the  process  liaa  generally  been  too  much  over- 
lijoked.*  Will  the  arleiiea  bedn  the  increased 
ictioa,  whatever  thia  may  be  defined,  nnleas  m- 
tuonfied  to  do  lo  hj  the  nerrea  f  In  the  nummary 
of  thfl  changea  which  occur  in  in^ammatiai^  as 
thii  proceaa  ia  deacnbed  by  Kaltenbrunnfir  (S*- 
cherchea  Experim,  sur  riikfLunmationi  wf  fbid* 
Ihtnfe^,  inettm.md  tnnftibdity  of  the  part  speci- 
fied very  correctly  as  ff>iiaumd  by  incneaaed  action 
of  the  vcsaeiiPt  omckciocKl  circitlatton,  increased 
milua  of  blood,  clLittatinn  of  the  aniaU  Teasela  and 
Capillahea,  admii^ion  of  red  blood  into  resaala 
previouily  coburle^i,  tnrgeacentie,  a  welling,  and 


*  ThtH  remark  ta  eitremely  just.  Ln  a  post- 
mortem  examination  mjide  at  the  Hoapital  1& 
Charitt^  at  Paris,  by  Houj,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  nervea  of  the  arm  and  forearm  were  inflamed, 
and  aevenl  of  them,  parti^^ubHy  the  median 
nerve,  contatneil  small  ab«ceue«  of  pus  —Sec  M^* 
moires  de  I' Acad6Eiiie  Boy  ale  de  MMecme,  tome 
troiti^tne,  3e  faacicule.  p,  50,  Paris,  tS34v— D. 


The  act  of  inflamioifttoii  pe^oii  to  c«asiit  m 

an  increased  action  of  the  inMeela  ;  raoatjf,  M 
not  ajto^thert  of  the  eitrema  Tetaela*  (m 
wherever  inflammation  tppeais,  it  EKiay  be  coii- 
Aned  to  a  point,  tn  which  f^me  but  the  amallest 
vcasels  con  exist.  Independently  of  which,  wa 
have  alfeadj  had  occasion  to  obierfe,  liiat  th« 
eapiUariea  Are  endowed  with  the  property  of 
contractility,  and  consequently  are  inore  capftr 
ble  of  Boataining  the  phenomena  pf  inflamm* 
tion  than  the  arterial  trtinka 

The  firat  act  of  the  veieeJ*,  whm  the  irttmu* 
tua  which  eiciiea  inflammation  it  aj^ed,  Mr 
H tinier  supposes  to  be  prefbeily  tuilkr  to  i. 
bluah ;  and  to  consist  in  a  simple  dkmtkm  m 
incraaaed  diameter  beyond  their  Hitnnl  sitxe; 
such  as  we  aee  takes  place  on  the  apfilicfttMW 
of  a  gentle  frjction,  or  of  gently  atunuiattiig 
medicines,  to  the  skin  ]  and  the  conaequmnew  Of 
which  ifl  a  wtirm  glow,  when  Innited  to  tht"  de- 
gree we  are  now  supposing  ;  but  which,  tf  car- 
ried farther^  would  be  followed  by  excoriation^ 
auppumtion,  and  ulceration.* 

The  indamcd  v  easel t,  beinc  thus  etdaigedt 
and  irritated,  begin  to  separate  Iroitii  the  blood 
they  contain  aome  portion  of  its  eoaguUlti^ 
lymph,  together  with  some  serum,  red  gl^bylea^ 
or  whatever  other  fluid  the  vf^saels  may  ba 
loaded  with ;  and  to  throw  these  mater^al»  ool 
on  the  internal  surface  of  ihe  part  inftamed  £ 
probably  through  the  eshahmta,  or,  pi*rhaMb 
through  new  vesaela  which  may  be  nowforoi^  ' 
arottnd  them  ;  whence  the  sides  of  the  ceUiite  f 
membrane,  which  receive  the  effueion,  bsemoe 
covered  with  it,  unite  with  the  opposite  aidse 
with  which  thejr  are  in  contact,  and  thus  (tmo 
the  first  foundation  of  adhesion.  "  It  apfieara«*^ 
says  Dr.  Lucas,  *'  that  whenever  the  ve«a»Ja 
act  with  unuaual  force,  there  is  a  tendetsqr  n 
the  coagulatmg  lymph  to  separate  from  tite 
other  constituent  principles  of  the  blood  j  hf 
the  effufion  of  which,  aa  the  moat 
part  of  the  blood,  it  ia  probablei  thj 


sometLmea  a  slow  and  en).barrsssfd  circulatiafi* 
This  ia  the  finil  atage,  or  that  of  arftrt  mmttrtum- 
If  the  disorder  advance  further,  the  contfactihty 
of  the  vesaela  la  paralyzed  bv  their  over  diatentien, 
the  blood  sta^ate*  and  undersoes  ehaivm  m  tha 
composition,  diseaae  of  the  ennts  of  The  bJoodvf*^ 
aela,  ruptun*  of  many  veti^r:  -cttion  *nd 

efftiaion  of  blood,  cosiiipln'  ^4  Ki^n.m* 

fluid,  and  changes  m  the  a?  .   hait,  at- 

fected,  Uke  jdiice,  coJiatitulmg  ■  lim- 

mation.    As  Drm.  A.  CrtwJoir!  in  tin* 

authors  of   the    article  l?iri.AM*i*  i  jr 
Cyclop,  of  Pract,  Med .  have  obaervF^ 
view  of  the  theory  of  iiirlammatiat>  luia  i 
tage  of  accounting,  in  the  moat  aaiiafacLurv  m^n 
ner,  for  irHmy  of  the  tnothfii^ationa  of  comrtwm  in- 
flammation.    The  excilmg  cause  ma  V  Kri.t  *,»rK 
a  nature  as  at  fir»t  to  stimulate  both  th> 
and  vascular  cootnictdity  of  the  part.   • 
adegtoe  of  cotigeatioo.    But  if  its  artum  t^  m 
c reused  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  mMy  Unva  ^n 
opposite  eRect  in  leftf^ivirt?  troth  tfi?  ^rmibiht^ 
and  vascular  contra r'  .<  a  atato  «f 

torpor  ;  the  blood  wil  i  from  ax* 

ceaaivfi  irritation  and  c,  ..  ,.,.^..^;  i  .  ^casela,  bfll 
in  consequence  of  thmir  datioMlit  vitaUty  and  i^ 
laied  condition***— E©w 
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jiiion  ^f  th«  tcnaiiiunf  fiut  is  fie£UiAl«d,  b- 
ilfpiideni  of  the  rplief  i)btamed  bj  the  dimmn- 
Ikm  of  voiome*" — {On  ihe FrimitpUt  of  Infiam- 
mat$&n  and  Fttcr^  8to,,  ISSt.)  Wr  m&j  tt 
l«a«e  harsby  re«diLy  at^count  for  mnefa  of  thai 
djininution  of  paia  which  often  laket  place  while 
the  sweUinf  «tiU  continuea^  ot  i»  even  aug- 
iiient«d.  The  ijic reaped  bulk  of  ati  inflamed 
|Nin  b  pfodueed  fehiefly  b^  ihe  cSuhioa  ;  and 
the  inereaAed  rodnetw,  puttty  hy  the  larger 
qtifttiuty  of  Nood  contajnofl  m  the  diAteoded  old 
vcss«U,  and  pwtly  fay  the  prodtiction  of  new 
vessejfi  formed  Hut  of  tJiD  coa^loting  lymph 
thui  eur*¥a*aied.* 

Indiiinmnt40nt  thereforef  consiBte  in  an  m- 
erttued  impeliue  and  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  veBselfl  afieeted«  accompanied  with  a  mo- 
poftionato  iweiling  and  »en*e  of  he*t*  The 
pathujogi«ts  have  pretty  generaliy  concurred  m 
44cribing  thi^  accumuktjon  of  blood  to  an  ob- 
stniction  of  Bome  kind  or  other  ;  but  they  have 
differed  upon  its  nature  aod  origin ;  and  have 
AOt  been  able  to  determine  whether  it  be  de- 
pendant upon  the  craais  of  the  btood  tls^lf,  or 
thm  rosiaUnce  of  iho  vessets  that  contain  it. 

GeneraUy  speakings  however,  it  has,  bj  aU 
llie  ■ehoola  of  medicine,  been  ascribed  to  what^ 
ever  haa  been  auppcised  to  he  the  proxiinate 
eante  of  fever :  and  bence  the  humoral  pathol* 
«(gttt9  aUrtbuted  it  to  a  lentor  or  viscidity  of 
Iks  circulating  fluid  ;  and  the  doTpU9culaT»  to  an 
error  loci,  concerning  both  of  which  we  have 
alteady  treated ;  the  catfso  of  obstructiont  m  the 
view  of  CLther  h}^thesist  being  «eaied  in  the 
nature  yr  misdircctioD  of  the  conslitucut  parts 
of  Uie  blood  iuelf :  whUe  Dr.  Cuilen  refert  u  to 
the  tsme  kind  of  apasm,  which  he  regards  &» 
the  prostmato  cause  of  fever ;  and  hence  de* 
rivce  the  obetiuctinn  from  a  con^trjctive  reaisi- 
anee  m  the  vesaeU  of  the  part  aflected  :  which, 
he  fanher  supposes,  formi  but  a  mere  link  in 
the  tensive  chain  of  n  phlogktic  diaJliMtar  which 
more  or  leia  runs  ihrough  the  entire  bahit  at 
ihe  lune  of  inflammaUon^  and  constitutea  the 
ptedi^toailion  to  ita  riee  and  progress, 

"That  &  spasm/'  says  he  {Pract.  of  Fhyt.^ 
vol  ir  ,  sect,  ccxlvii.),  **  of  the  citremo  veftscli 
takes  place  in  indammation^  is  presumed  &om 
whiit  u  at  the  lame  time  the  state  of  the  whole 
arterial  ay  stem.  In  all  considerable  inflamtnir 
ttoaa,  though  anaing  in  one  part  only,  an  afloc* 
t«9lt  is  oommunicated  to  the  whole  ayateui ;  in 
MOM^n^nco  of  which  an  iii0amraatio&  b  reaiiily 
pradofi«d  in  other  paria  besidea  that  first  affects 
iA.  Thii  genenl  affection  ia  well  known  to 
phjdciana  under  tb^  name  of  iiaihe^  fhlo^ 
gi^iwA.  It  mofll  eommonlj  appears  in  penons 
of  Um  mod  ftdd  Ehf«s  ;  it  ia  oflen  manifestly 
induced  by  tho  tonic  or  astringent  power  of 
cotd ;  incicascd  hy  all  tonit  and  stunulant 
nowers  appUed  to  the  body  ;  always  attended  by 
hardne«s  of  the  pnUe ;  and  most  eifectnalty 
taken  off  by  the  f<*lajting  power  of  bloodletting. 


tlay  ilo  n  ■ 

neighlKJiariii;^ 
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n  lB lit  the  new  vessels 

; !'  cL'ifgulable  lymph,  but  that 
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From  tbeae  Girctuii«tifiettt  It  b  pfohftbI«,  that 
the  diatheais  phlogietica  coitilsta  m  an  increa«ai 
tone  or  contractibility,  and,  perhap&,  cotitno- 
tion,  of  the  muaciilar  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial 
^stem/* 

To  the  iTst  two  of  these  faypoihesei  tho  lame 
objections  apply,  thai  we  have  >lr«adY  iMa 
apply  to  them  aa  cautea  of  fever.  Tbil  ui 
error  loci  occasionally  takes  plaee^  Qr«  in  Other 
words,  an  entrance  of  rsd  ot  other  panicles  of 
blood  into  minute  vetseb  to  which  they  do  not 
naturaOy  belong,  it  unqueaUoniLbte ;  hut  then 
this  is  rather  a  secondary  than  a  prim^  hnk 
in  the  chain  of  inflammation,  lutd  consequently 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause. 

Yet  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Cuilen  does  not 
m^em  to  be  more  satisfactory,  and  i&  especially 
open  to  the  two  following  objeetions,  to  wm 
nothing  of  variouB  minor  difficultjoe  with  which 
it  IS  attended. 

It  supposes,  in  the  hrst  place,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  inflammations  of  every  kind,  however 
nunute  and  drcumacrihed,  lire  dep^^ndant  upon 
a  particulat  habit  Qi  body  at  the  tirac,  timtm* 
ffuished  by  the  name  of  a  pldo^ttUc  diathesis. 
But  we  see  inflammationa  occurring  m  habita  of 
every  kindf  and  vailing  in  many  qf  tlicir  fi!ta> 
tnrea  aecoidinc  to  the  vajiety  of  the  hi^hu  ;  iind 
wo  see  them  io  arise  in  mdividuals  who  have 
no  such  phlogistic  habit  or  diathesis  as  is  hnre 
referred  to*  And  we  oftent  moreover,  see  oji* 
unplea  of  this  very  diathesis  operatiti]^  upon  in- 
dividu&ls  for  years,  withotit  producing  any  such 
eJieet  as  inflammation  in  particular  prt4i.  And 
we  cannot,  therefore,  regard  such  a  dhitht^tus  as 
a  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  in  general, 
though  it  may  alien  he  so  of  a  particuja?  kind 
of  miammsiion.  Dr.  Culleti,  indeed,  was 
aware  of  this  difBculty,  and  even  admits  it, 
"  Such  a  state  of  the  system,'"  says  he,  *♦  ieema 
often  to  arise  and  subsist  for  some  time  without 
tltc  apparent  inflammatiorj  of  any  partJculaf 
prt  X  but  such  a  state  of  the  syttem  renders  It 
ittul^  that  a  spasm  m^,  at  the  same  ttme, 
rea«hly  arise  in  any  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
a  particular  infl  am  matron  be  there  prodtsced.  It 
does,  howeveCi  appear  also,  that  the  general 
diathesis  frequently  arises  from  inflammation 
begim  in  a  p^cular  part," 

Now,  this  IS  not  only  to  admit  Ihe  diMcuUy, 
but  to  fall  proitrale  before  it.  It  is  to  admit 
what  at  once  settles  the  entire  question^  Tbt 
cause  and  the  effect  are  made  to  change  placet : 
and  the  plilogistic  diathesis  i(  as  broadly  statoi 
to  originate  from  inflammation  in  a  particiilii 
parti  M  tnfiammation  in  a  particular  part  is  staled 
to  originate  in  the  phlogistic  diathesis, 

But,  secondly,  this  hypothesis  aeeuis  not  only 
io  be  cbarg^le  with  incopgraity,  but  to  be 
diipcily  at  variance  with  ihe  ordmary  tram  q^ 
phenomena  by  which  inflammation  ia  accomfu^ 
Hied.  That  the  habit  here  alluded  to^  nndpr  the 
name  of  diathesifi  phlogistrca,  eiiits,  and  that 
very  frequently,  m  not  to  be  queitionc'd ;  and 
Dr.  Cuilen  has  very  lucidly  described  what  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  it,  **  It  seems  probable,** 
says  he,  'Hhat  the  diathesis  phlogistics  conakta 
in   an   increased    tone   or  contxa£^^\.-^.t  ss^ 
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perbapsi  in  an  mcretN«d  contractioni  of  ihe 
inti8ctj1af  fibrei  of  Uie  whole  mieml  sjtiem  ;" 
**  It  appeftn  inott  commoiiljf  in  peiiofis  of  the 
moet  tigid  fibru/*  But  I  beLie¥e  it  wUi  be 
round  by  every  one  who  inveatigates  ihe  subject, 
ihat  so  far  from  this  being  the  babit  of  body  in 
which  inflaiDmatioii  is  moat  frequenitly  to  be  met 
with,  It  i*  that  in  which  it  occnrt  more  rwely 
tbiin  in  mt^nj  others.  That  it  occurs  iti  it  at 
ttmeB  is  unquestionnble  ;  for  infianrniation^  un- 
ilcT  some  form  or  other,  occurs  m  habita  of  ©very 
Idtid  :  but  if  we  look  tor  specimenii  of  larger  or 
•mailer  inflammatioiij  of  deep-«(*atcd  or  sttpcrfi- 
cialt  nay,  even  of  suppurative  or  ulcerative,  w« 
■hall  meet  with  them^  if  I  mistake  oot^  far  more 
generally  in  constitutions  marke4  by  mobile  and 
irritable  than  by  (inn  and  rigid  fibres  ;  in  babita 
characterised  by  aiotiic,  rather  than  by  en  tonic 
action.  It  is  not  till  the  constitution  has  been 
broken  down,  and  the  liver  rendered  feeble  and 
torpid  by  the  in^uence  of  a  tropica]  eun,  that 
hepatitis  makea  iU  appearance  in  ita  ordinary 
course  of  attack  ;  phthisis  occurs  in  relaxed  and 
delicate,  and  not  in  hard^  and  robu«l  frames  ; 
paoas  aWesst  peritoneal  infl^im matron,  atruma^ 
■nd  those  vast  formations  of  pus  which  arc 
aome times  found  in  parabysmic  tumours  or 
physconies,  for  the  moat  part  follow  the  &ame 
track ;  while  the  beat,  if  not  the  only  remedy 
for  tlie  innumerable  host  of  ery thematic  m^iam* 
matlons,  whether  e^sipeUtouii  gangrenous,  or 
vesictitar,  pernio  or  intertrigo,  is  to  raise  the 
part  or  the  constitution  to  that  scale  of  vigour^ 
the  reduction  of  which  it  well  known  lo  form  « 
cofnrnon  prediaposUion  to  nil  of  them.*  Thai 
there  may  exist  such  a  condition  of  body  aa  as 
inflammatory  diathesis,  or  a  predispoiitioti  to 
mflammatory  action  of  some  kind  or  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiosyocrmHy  or  estabbahed  habit, 
or  some  controlUng  accident,  is  unquestionable  ^ 
but  auch  a  diatheais  cannot  be  made  synonym  one 
ifilh  the  phlogiatic  diathesis  as  described  by  Dr, 
Cnllen,  unless  there  he  but  one  kind  of  inflam* 
inatiom,  and  that  such  an  inflammation  as  haa  n 
natural  and  neceasary  relation  to  the  entony 
and  rigidity  of  fibre  which  are  here  preeuppoaed. 
The  httle  that  we  know  upptt  the  subject 
may,  perhaps^  be  comprised  in  a  few  worda  i 
the  standard  of  firm  health  is  the  best  gtiard 


*  The  doctrine  that  erysipelaa  is  necessarily 
connected  with  debility,  and  that  ita  treatment 
essentially  requires  tonic  remedies  aiid  stimulstit^t 
IN  one  that  was  generally  prevalent  about  fifty 
years  a^,  and  $tili  continues  to  influence  the 
prpc4<pt3  of  psrticulsr  schools.  From  ihe  forego- 
ing pns^go,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Good  entertained 
h  similar  belief;  but  though  erysipelas  sometimee 
oecutrs  in  debilitated  aubjects,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  severity  of  ita  coarse,  reduces  the  patient  to  « 
pfate  requiring  tonics  and  stimnlanrs,  just  as  other 
inflammaiions  do,  eacperience  proves  that  its  er- 
i!<if*nt:eis  not  inseparably  connected  with  weak- 
noivs  i  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  takes 
I  ikc  IT  m  strong,  young,  pie t hone  constitutions ;  and 
IhM  u  is  often  moat  benefited  by  bleedmg  and 
other  antiphlo^iatjc  measures.  On  thi^  point,  the 
wriLinvB  of  Sir.  Lawrence  will  tend  to  dispel  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice-^^ee  Med,  Cbir*  Tmrts., 
oL  xiii— Ed» 


against  inflammationa  of  eveiy  kind,  or  the  state 
in  which  a  man  is  least  ausceptible  i>f  them  i 
and  a  deviation  in  either  direction,  whatl^f  j 
towards  a  habtt  of  entony  or  atcny,  capactfi 
him  for  breeding  ihem.  But  it  does  not  fu^  ] 
cify  him  equally  ;  for^  in  the  latter  cose,  liMf 
are  produced  far  more  easdyand  generally  thili 
in  the  former 

And,  as  in  weak  parts  of  habits,  a  peculiai^ 
sns^eptibihty  of  irritation  seems  to  be  a  necea-  i 
eary  adjunct  in  the  production  of  in^ammalion, 
it  la  po$»ible  that  it  maybe  equally  nee  eawry  in 
the  opposite  Bl4te  of  excesaive  firmness  and  ri> 
gidity  of  fibre  ;  since  tiiis   also  w^iU*  at   timest  | 
continue  for  years  without  giving  riae  tn  any  I 
inilammation  whatever,  and  eeemi  o^natlj  lo  ] 
demand  an  exciting  accesaary.     And  )Mnc«th«  ^ 
real  inflammatory  or  phlogistic  diitbests,  cOQttt-  ' 
luting,  however,  a  remote,  more  properly  lllta 
a  projttmate  cause,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in 
increased  irritability  of  ihe  living  fibre^  rather 
than  in  an  increaaed  rigidity  and  rigipuf 

The  great  difficulty  m  the  stibject  is  that  of 
reconciling  the  increased   action  which  seemt 
to  take  place  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part, 
with  the  genera]  intumescence  of  audi  piit.  ] 
andi  as  ta  commonly  conceived^  the  augmeitted  I 
diameter  of  the  Infiamed  vessels  lh«msetve«;  I 
since  the   ordinary  efleci  of  mcreaaed  arterial  | 
action  seems  to  be  that  of  an  increaaed  co 
traction,  and  consequently  a  dimiruahed  diam»  1 
eter  of  the  affected  veasela,  which  wotdd   Iea4  ] 
to  an  extenuation,  rather  than  an  enlaTgemettt  i 
of  the  inflamed  part.      And  henes  a  aii«ctly  | 
opposite  view  of  the  subject  has  b««n  tikes 
by  many  pathologists  of  deserved  atithority  bi 
our  own  day,  who  have  regarded  the  proaimate 
cause  of  inflammation  as  consiatfng  in  a  4£* 
creojed^  instead  of  an  iitcreaied  arterial  action, 
and  consequently  as  evincitig  a  lower,  instead 
of  a  higher  degree  of  contraciiJity.     Upon  ihii 
hypothesis,  the  inflamed  arteriea  give  way  loa 
readily  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood  from  the 
heart,  and  the  part  alTected  becomes  awoUeftj 
from  the  eiceas  of  blood  that  flows  into  it,  And  ' 
acquires  additional  heat  and  redness  from  the 
same  cause. 

There  is  something  highly  plausible  m  lUia 
erplai^iation  :  and  those  who  wish   to  trace  il  I 
further  may  And  a  very  ne»t  and    mterestmi 
stalcment  of  it  in  Dr.  Bostock's  valuable  Elfl*  i 
mentary  System  of  Physiology.-^ Vol.  i.»  p.  430, 
!Jvo.,   1824 ;   also,  in   Thumtm't  Lecf    m  /»- 
fiammatitm)     It  wa«  first  advanced  by  Vacca, 
an  Italian  physiologist,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  nas  aince  been  supported  by  i 
Mr.  AUen  in  his  lectures  at  Edinburj^h,  by  Dr* 
Parr,  Dr.  Wilson  Phdip,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr. 
Hastinga.  * 


•  In  John  Hunter's  theory  of  inflammatitin,  tHe 
increased  size  of  the  arteries  is  r  v    '  ■      '   , 

pend  upon  a  diminution  of  tbe  n :  i 

these  vessels.     In  this  respect,  ti, 
ers,  there  ia  an  approximation  of  V  i^c. 
to  the  Hunlerian  view  of  the  subject.    ' "  i 

Hunter  Mcribes  the  increaoed  flow  of  1 

through  inflamed  parts  to  the  ddatatioTi 
n^i  some  other  pathologiata  eapUtn  ; 
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1  bATe  laid  th&t  (hete  i»  n:imetluay  UMy 

pt«u«ib1o  in  ihjfl  bypothesii  si  /r«f  nght  Be* 
yotid  thia,  howefei,  Iti  plauflibflitf  doea  not|)n)- 

ceed  ^  and  hence  theie  r««peclable  authorities, 
nvhile  th^r  agree  in  the  mam  [innciplo  of  di- 
muiishcd  action  of  the  capillmry  arteries^  diHer 
widely  cooceniing  the  Actual  «tat«  of  the  ves- 
■eb,  and  parlicularty  upn  ihe  question  whether 
the  velocity  of  the  fluids  they  contain  it  dimin- 
lihed  or  aceelo rated.*  Let  thete  efTecIs,  how- 
eireft  be  as  th^y  may,  the  hypoihesis,  as  it  ap* 
sears  to  m^  equally  fajb  in  accoiinling  foi  the 
ELeat,  and  the  foreneas  or  pain,  which  are  ea- 
aentiai  charactert  of  inflammation,  and  which 
ftGcompany  it  from  its  commencement. 

The  AQ^entffd  heat  ia  accounted  for  by  the 
accumtilatton  of  a  larger  proportion  of  bloc^. 
But  a  mere  accumulation  of  blood  can  pToduce 
no  auch  eflect.     lu  natural  temperature  k  98° 


the  great  power  of  contmctiiitv  'm  the  . 

mmifications  of  these  vessisli.  Vei  manj  m  the 
■mall  arises  are  plainly  discemedl  to  be  JDcreaaed 
in  site,  and,  in  certain  stages  of  inflanmiatioti,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  instead  of  liing 
qnickenedt  i«  retardetl  Great  ohacu  nty  pre- 
vaiLa,  howevert  reapectmg  the  exact  atate  of  all 
the  vessels,  and  the  cifcubticn  through  them 
in  inflainmalion  ;  and  ihoii^h  aome  be  enlarge4, 
and  more  or  ie$»  obstructed  with  stagnant  blood, 
certain  faets  tend  to  prove,  that,  at  all  events, 
there  is  an  augmented  determination  of  blood  to 
ftn  ififlamed  part,  and  a  center  return  of  blood 
from  it  It  13  by  the  eaod^ary  arteries,  "  that  the 
fiiiictiona  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed, 
and  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  the  uniform  and 
unint^rruptod  accomplishment  of  these  varied  and 
highty  important  functions,  that  they  should  hate 
the  power  of  controlling  the  motion  of  the  fluid 
Ckrenlating  within  them*  The  relative  momen- 
tum of  the  blood  in  dilTerenc  parts  of  the  body^  or 
Ibe  qjQUitity  of  blood  and  its  vdocity»arc  perpet- 
DsHy  Tuyinf  fn^rn  the  inflnunce  of  enternnl  stim- 
uli or  internal  caueses ;  and  thia  v&nable  state  of 
this  momentum  of  different  portions  of  the  arterial 
system  ia  a  decisive  proof  of  the  viral  con  tract  iliiy 
of  il»  T€«el8.  We  thus  obserre  the  mmute  ves- 
«ela  of  the  eherk^  in  the  act  of  blushing,  acauiring 
incr^sed  aetiviiy,  and  admitting  more  olood  ; 
while,  under  the  influence  of  depressing  passions, 
such  as  fear,  they  nre  suddenly  emptied,  and 
the  countetiance  becomea  nnle.  Local  inflam- 
mation  ia  stated  by  lU  palhoYospcal  writers  to  be 
charoeteriied  by  a  rapid  throbbing  p^ilaation  of 
tlte  vessels  in  the  part  affected,  while  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  artenes  of  other  partf  of  the  body 
may  not  be  increased.  If  a  nerson,  having  an  m- 
Hammation  in  one  hanrf,  be  olooded  in  both  arms 
ai  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood 
will  flow  from  the  diseased  side  as  from  the 
other.*^— (See  Cyclop,  of  Pfsct.  Med.,  art.  Inflam* 
»4Tios.>  Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  the 
proiimate  cause  of  inl^ammatioD,  wh:itever  may 
be  oiir  view  of  the  exact  state  of  the  teasels  of  the 
influned  part,  and  the  circulation  in  them,  we 
mual  admit,  that  niore  blood  is  propellEd  to  it,  and 
ftgrMter  quantity  retnmed  from  it,  than  m  the 
^tural  state.--En, 

*  This  ia  now  known  to  depend  very  mtich  upon 
the  ata^  of  inflammation  ;  at  lirst  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  part  alTected  ia  generally  in- 
creased ;  but,  afterward,  if  the  disor^l^r  make 
PTOrreae,  the  blood  movea  more  slowly  than  in  the 
oeaMy  state,  or  even  becomes  at ignant.— En. 


of  Fahmheitf  and,  however  jl  miy  he  ctm 

grated,  it  cannot,  without  some  other  chuage, 
five  forth  a  heat  of  99«  or  100^,  In  the  eier* 
cise  of  walking  OT  running,  the  increased  beat 
produced  ia  the  revolt  of  increased  action,  and, 
so  far  from  being  thal^  of  increased  accumoUtioii 
of  blood,  thei  heat  continues  to  augment  as  the 
blood,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  fluids  of 
the  body,  continuea  to  diminish,  Thesoreneaa 
mr  pajn  is  ascnbed  to  the  distention.  But  dis- 
tention in  vesssels  or  organs  of  any  kind  that  are 
in  a  st&te  of  relaxation,  and  posse??  bale  con- 
tractility, produces  no  pain  or  soreness  gvea 
when  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  whde^  in  the  Cise 
before  us,  these  armptoms,  as  just  observed, 
show  themsetves  from  the  first,  and  are  even 
moat  severe  when  the  distention  is  least  of  ail. 

But,  independently  of  these  objectiotti,  both 
the  exciting  caosea  and  the  trFaimentof  inflam- 
mation seem  far  better  io  coincide  with  the  idea 
of  redundant  than  of  defective  action  ;  and  the 
case  upon  this  point  is  put  so  candidly  by  Dr 
fioBiock  {Fhymkogy,  p.  426),  that  the  resde? 
will  thank  tne  for  substituting  his  worda  for  my 
own.  "  All  those  circumstances/^  aayt  he, 
**  which  we  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  conaid* 
ering  as  stimulants,  excite  inflammation ;  atid 
where  the  same  effect  is  brought  about  by  aed* 
a  lives  or  by  agents  of  a  more  powerful  opera* 
tion,  still  we  can  generally  perceive  the  exist- 
ence of  what  has  been  termed  reaction,  which 
ii  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  change  in  the 
alatc  of  the  circulation.  In  the  same  way,  the 
remedies  for  inflammation  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  adapted  to  remove  or  relieve  an  exceas 
than  a  defect  of  vital  energy,  as  for  this  pur* 
pose,  except  under  peculiar  circumatancea,  wa 
alwaya  apply  either  direct  or  indirect  aedativea, 
and  6nd  stimulants  to  be  as  injurious  aa  the 
others  are  beneficial  For  theae  considerations 
I  am  induced  to  recur  to  the  former  idea  of  in- 
creaaed  action  being  the  proximate  cause  of  m- 
flammationi  ot^  at  least,  as  being  essentia]  to  tt, 
and  to  inquire  whether  there  t>e  no  correct 
method  of  combining  %  state  of  inereaaed  action 
with  distention  of  the  vessels" 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  Dr.  Bo«> 
tock  observes,  that  the  distention  must  be  ft(^ 
du ced  by  an  obstruction  of  some  kind  or  otneit, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  cause  of  such  ohstmc- 
tion  may  be  derived  either  from  the  contained 
fluid,  or  the  contaiDing  veateta.  The  first  he 
se^as  to  think  may  be  prodtur«d  by  ao  actual 
inereaae  of  fibrin,  or  a  greater  tendency  in  it* 
ustml  proportion  t<i  coagulate,  occaaioned  by  the 
inflammatory  action  itself;  or  by  sonie  new  ar- 
rangement in  respect  of  sanguineona  globules, 
so  that  they  may  coalesce,  or  be  more  strongly 
attracted  together.  And  the  second  may  spring 
from  a  relaxation  in  the  minute  arlerie*,  aug* 
men  ted  in  proportion  lo  the  vigour  of  their  con- 
traction, so  as  to  admit  the  fibrin  and  the  glob- 
ules of  the  blood  into  vessels  which  havo  hith- 
erto been  impervioua  to  them,  where  they  mutt 
necessarily  become  impacted  from  a  vis  i  tergo 
on  the  one  hand,  atid  the  decf  eating  diametef  of 
the  minuter  vessels  opened  into  on  the  other. 

Future  eiperiments  and  iiM^mde*^*!!^!^^^!!* 
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uamXl  dogroe  of  trtiih  m  Uie  one  or  Ihti  oibpr  of 
th«M  fViggefltioti*.  Bui,  tt  ahoaUJ  not  bo  for- 
gjlUen,  ll^l  mcrea«€t  of  ^tion  by  no  me«ui  ii«' 
eMsAnl^  imporU  mcroMe  of  fttreagib,  sfmI  ihiE 
iIm  inotjtic  or  contTik:tile  power  eonuBumeated 
141  the  miiscular  fibres  never  Bow»,  even  m  a 
fefftte  of  health,  m  a  continuous  or  inturrtipled 
lenor,  but  with  aiiah«Tnation  ofjetaarHl  (iauBe», 
tipoQ  ihJA  fQbjeci  we  flhaU  Ireat  at  aoiiie  length 
when  e^ramining  the  morbid  actions  of  ike  ric% 
¥0us  syitem,  ai  well  in  the  Proem  to  tbut  cla»i 
as  under  aevoral  of  iU  Buhdtviaioris,  panic ularJy 
th«  geniis  cLOMUS,  or  CLorn^  iFA*«i  (Cl^  IV^^ 
Or^  iH.Gen.  IJ  );  where  v^etball  tbow  Ibai, 
m  wp.akiy  habita^  in  which  a  moibid  increa-te  of 

r"" "Lan  must  frequently  lale  pUee,  the 

■l  the  jiH,  and  consequenlly  tKe  con* 
t  t  that  t'rrsnefl^  the   more  prolonged 

and  comptet<3  the  t\lt«9rn]ait)g  panie,  anil  con- 
lequentLj  the  relutatior^  in  the  Kan^e  6bre ;  ex- 
cepting JA  ouei  of  rigid  or  ent«4Uc  »pa9ni,  which 
wdJ  be  eiplfcijwd  in  tta  propter  place.  And 
hence  tho  tery  fact  of  increased  contraction 
pave: Si  the  WAY  for  a  «ubiM:'quent  and  allernaling 
ddiitaUo«t  »na  Ihit  too  in  propnion  to  the  vio- 
l«iico  thftt  the  contmction  esdiibii*  i  »mce  ibe 
fllreofQ  of  nerroufl  power^  ikua  commnnicmted 
bj  jets  from  Ihe  aensonnl  fountain,  is  expended 
instantaneouttly,  and  before  the  next  auppLj  at* 
rives.  This  must  be  the  roauU  in  all  cases  of 
inflammation,  whether  th«  pitrt  sjfecied  or  the 
whole  conetitution  be  in  m  stato  of  aiooy  or  of 
en  tony.  Butt  us  wo  h»ve  already  shown  that 
inflammation  fat  mare  generally  takes  place  iti 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  ;  and  as  we  have 
shown  alio,  that  the  capdlary  vesiels  m  which 
inBainrnation  seema  to  comnMjnce,  are  endowed 
with  a  far  higher  proportion  of  conitaetile  power 
than  the  larger  artencSf  it  muiit  fotiow,  itmt  the 
uiorbid  irregularity  of  action  which  oxUiis  of  ne^ 
e^essity  in  mc  resiela  of  ao  mdamed  part^  bj 
Huch  HtiUden  and  altemaie  exhaustions  of  con- 
traetile  power,  and  conswjueotly  such  interve- 
ne^ p€!iiods  of  rest  and  relaxation,  must  lay 
a  found atioTi  for  distention  ;  the  postenor  cur- 
rent of  blood  now  rushing  forwarUf  almost  with- 
out reaidtance,  into  the  inltazned  part ;  where, 
iltsOr  U  must  accumiilate,  a%  in  the  same  vea> 
vela,  b«yond  the  inflamed  liroiU  there  is  no  inch 
tnorbid  test  and  relaxation,  ami  coiisequently  ^ 
uoiitiimance  ot  the  uniform  resistance  of  a  healthy 
*tste.  Ajitl  when  to  these  facta  we  add  alio  the 
neceiis^iry  intenmssion  of  tho  globular  and  laper 
i^orpuBcles  of  blood  into  veasms  whosf^  ordinary 
diameier  ia  too  atnall  to  teceive  them^  we  can 
Ihi  no  longer  at  a  momenfa  Iota  to  account  for 

*  From  the  experiments  and  microBCOpic  ob- 
MsrvatlOiw  of  Dr.  W.  PhiUp,  Dr,  Thomflorip  and 
Dr.  HusUngB.it  appcam,  that  in  inflanmiatiun  the 
«mall  vett^a,  veins  aa  well  as  arteries^  are  ddat«l. 
1'!tt<  trtcre'sned  action  of  the  minute  arteries,  so 
"  Nil  vagnoly  Jpoken  of  as  the  cause  af 
1  .1,   mav  be  a  conveii»ent  ej:pre^oa: 

h  :  li  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 

rig»kly  iUuKt rating  the  nature  of  mllammation*  a¥) 
a     Riact  detinition  of  ita  meaninf  should  always  pre* 
c«df  Its  use.   TbuH,  if  it  be  uriderstood  ai  implying 
an  atlflinale  increased  contraction  and  dilatation 


the  phenomena  of  an  tflkl|ftinRhfr  of  th«  in 

flamed  veM%elf|  and  a  dislelktioiv  of  tho  m^tmrnd 
part* 

Coni^eniing  Lho  proximate  cauae  of  indaj: 
tnatioDt  however^  there  ia  yet  much  lo  be  aa-\ 
ravelled.     Of  ita  remote  causes,  and  a  few  of  | 
lia  lawa,  we  are  in  some  degree  better  mfomx^ 
The  remote  cayaea  may  be  cnntemplatfnt  undar^ 
the  three  folio wittf^  divisions  : 

Firat,  aoine  accidental  violence  applied  io  ■ 
part,  fto  as  to  make  a  wound  or  bruise,  from 
which  It  cannot  lecover  except  b^  Ibe  proci'a«Mj 
of  inBamtaatioo,  or  which,  at  least,  has  a  natuioJ  ' 
tendency  lo  ejtcite  such  a  process. 

Secondly,  lOine  nruation  which  doca  not  d«* 
stroy  the  tealurk*  of  tliopart,  bu\  n-^-*^  »*  natti* 
ral  action  ;  as  presiMn^  heiit,  c.  pMu* 

gent  applicationft,  and  often  fevr  v  kindL 

Thifoly,  a  particular  dispoBition  Im  mliiuntna^ 
lion,  founded,  perhaps,  aa  we  have  jusi  obsi-rv- 
ed,  on  an  irritabilily  in  the  morbid   i 
and  which  we  often  behold   in   cou>  i 

the  best  state  of  health  ;  aSbrdmg  fiwu  ^^a 
the   general  habit  is  not,  in  such  cases,  eottb  1 
cemed  in  the  morbid   change.     Inflammatioot 
from  any  of  these  causes  will,  however,  iMTtalia 
of  the  character  of  the  consUtation  ;  ant!  benc« 
proceed  kindly  or  unkindly,  accordiiij^  as    tliii 
conatLtutmn  ta  in  a  diseased  or  a  healthy  i:t»ndi-J 
Uon,     Yet  the  general  principle  of  niflisnii&iit^ott  j 
is  the  same  in  nU  i  for  we  c^n  only  contemplatv  ' 
it  as  a  remedial  process,  an  tnsttnctivr  iHlart  or  | 
exertion  of  the  vis  medicairii  iiuturiu,  to  bring 
about  a  reinstatement  of  the  parts   nearly  10^ 
their  natural  functions 

Yet,  though  mflammation  is  nnifortnly  the 
same  in  its  principle,  it  often  differ''        '  '       i 
its  mode    of  action,   and   conseqiniM 
result;  for,  a^  it  has  a  tpiidency  to  r 

the  character  of  the  constustion,  arii 
where  it  ia  extenstve,  accorduigaa  tin 
tion   ia  healthy  or  unhealthy,  so  wdl  bv   tlie 
n»ture  of  the  i'nflacnmation  and  the  diversity  of 
its  pro^csfl. 

Healthy   inllammatinn    consiais  prol>abty   of  ] 
one  kind  alone,  and  is  no  farther  divisible  tban 
into  difierent  stages  of  a  restorative  action,  th« 
eibct  erf  an  inaiinciive  stlmulun,  rather  than  of 
morbid  imtaljon.    Unheal ihy  inflftmrnaUon  rur 
aiaLi  of  many  spectes-  forj  nnmljcrlrs*  at*  thr 
disesMiB  that  affect  the  hefilLh  of  lh<. 
lion;  aud,consequent1y, that  may  iiLL 
character  of  ihe  inflammatioo,  by  it,.^.  ,„.,,, ,,^g 
pecuharitiea   or   specific    actions   of  Us   own : 
though  it  k  often  aifectud  also  by  tht^  par  tie  id  ai 
condition  of  the  part  in  which  the  inflammation 


of  the  miQute  arteries  of  an  inflamed  part,  |iroofs  of  , 
tlie  fact  ate  wsntinf .    No  such  motiwnn  of  the  mi*  j 

nute  oftcfit'sin  inflammation  have  ev*'r  t .■  -"-«» 

With  the  microacoiMj.  It  wosamearan; 
entertained  by  Mr,  Hunter  ;  who,  vvh«  * 

of  the  incr^sed  action  of  the  arterit  r 
malion,  appears  to  signify,  among  otii 
a  dilatation  of  tbein,  attended  with  a  dm  r  i 

their  conttactife  or  muscular  paw«r  t>t,  W*J 
Philip's  reNearchi?s  lead  him  also  to  conclydv,  thill 
the  dilated  capillaries  are  in  a  debilitated  atiM^I 
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takes  place.  And  bence  it  it  no  oncommon 
thing  for  particular  parts  to  run  into  particular 
inflammations,  with  the  character  of  which  the 
constitution  has  little  concern  ;  such  as  those 
that  are  occasionally  found  on  the  skin,  particu- 
larly the  erysipelatous,  as  they  are  commonly, 
but  not  quite  correctly,  denominated,  and  which 
we  shall  presently  have  to  describe  under  the 
name  of  erysipelatous  erythema.* 

Simple  or  healthy  inflammation  is  capable  of 
producing  three  different  effects,  which,  where 
the  whole  take  place  healthily,  follow  in  regular 
order,  and  constitute  so  many  stages.  Ijiese 
are,  adhesions  of  the  parts  inflamed,  suppuration, 
and  ulceration  ;  to  which  three  different  effects 
Mr.  Hunter  has  given  the  names  of  the  adhe- 
sive, the  suppurative,  and  the  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation.! 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  division  into 
different  he^ls ;  for  although,  where  the  whole 
takes  place  healthily,  they  follow  in  the  order 
#  now  enumerated,  yet  the  whole  do  not  always 
take  place  either  healthily  or  unhealthily,  nor  is 
the  order  thus  enumerated  in  every  instance 
attended  to.  «  For  pus,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  largely  hereafter,  is  often 
produced  where  there  is  no  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  ulceration,  where  there  is  neither 
adhesion  nor  suppuration;  while  occasionally 
the  suppurative  and  adhesive  inflammations  take 
place  simultaneously  ;  the  former  being  hurried 
on  before  the  other  has  completed  its  own 
bounds,  as  is  often  the  case  in  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation after  childbirth.  The  degree  of  vio- 
lence also  with  which  the  inflammation  com- 
mences, produces  a  considerable  influence  upon 
these  pomts  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  them- 
selves still  more. 

With  the  nature  of  the  parts  that  constitute 
the  chief  fields  of  inflammation,  it  is  of  high  im- 
portance that  we  should  make  ourselves  deeply 
acquainted  from  the  first,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  determine  concerning  the  particular  course 
the  inflammation  is  likely  to  run,  and  regulate 
our  treatment  accordingly.  And  it  is  of  still 
farther  importance  that  this  subject  should  be 


•  Erysipelas  is  probably  always  coimected  with 
•ome  constitutional  derangement  or  peculiarity. 
In  that  form  of  it  which  ispreceded  by  fever,  this 
is  manifestly  the  case.  IThat  persons  who  lead 
intemperate  lives  are  more  frequently  affected 
wtth  erysipelas  than  other  subjects,  is  familiarly 
known  to  all  practitioners.  Atmospheric  causes 
also,  by  their  influence  on  the  constitution,  nuke 
erysipelas  often  prevalent  in  particular  seasons 
and  districts. — Ed. 

t  This  account  of  adhesion,  suppuration,  and 
ulceration,  foUowmM  "  m  regtdar  order,  where  the 
whole  take  place  healthily,"  cannot  be  received 
as  correct  Adhesive  inflammation  often  prevents 
lioth  the  other  conseouences.  Yet,  you  may  oc- 
casionally see  the  adhesive,  suppurative,  and  ul- 
cerative forms  of  inflammation,  and  even  gan- 
grenous mischief,  exemplified  at  different  pomts 
of  the  same  disease.  Suppuration  sometimes  pre- 
eedes  and  leads  to  ulceration,  bv  the  sgency  of 
which  the  pus  gains  an  outlet ;  but,  frequently, 
tiie  ulceration  is  the  forerunner  of  suppuration,  a 
chasm  is  formed  in  the  inflamed  tissues,  and  then 
the  seczetioD  of  a  puriform  fluid  begins.— £d. 


attended  to  on  the  present  occasion,  because  it 
is  on  this  distinction  of  parts,  producing  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  distinct  inflammations,  that  the 
genera  of  the  order  before  us  are  principally 
constructed. 

The  whole  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hunter 
upon  this  interesting  point  are  entitled  to  the 
most  patient  study,  and  cannot  be  too  closely 
committed  to  memory.  In  the  present  place, 
lean  only  remark,  that,  in  treating  of  inflam- 
mation, he  divides  the  body  into  two  parts: 
firstly,  the  circumscribed  cavities,  organs,  and 
cellular  membrane  which  connects  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  outlets  of  the  body,  commonly 
called  mucous  membranes,  as  the  ducts  of  the 

f lands,  alimentary  canal,  and  similar  organa. 
[e  distributes  inflammatory  affections,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  into  three  sorts ;  adhesive, 
suppurative,  and  ulcerative.  Adhesive  inflam- 
mation belongs  chiefly  to  the  former  of  the 
above  two  parts  of  the  body,  lofure  they  are 
deeply  teated,  and  appears  intended  to  take 
place  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  suppuration. 
It  applies,  therefore,  pecuUarly  to  that  genus  of 
the  present  order  which  we  shall  denominate 
BXPRfisiiA,  and  which  will  embrace  the  visceral 
organs,  allowing  for  one  or  two  exceptions  that 
are  occasionally  interposed.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation belongs  chiefly  to  the  same  division  of 
parts  placed  near  the  surface ;  and  consequently 
applies  to  the  two  genera  here  denominated 
PHLEOMONK  and  PHYMA,  embracing  small  cuta- 
neous abscesses  of  various  kinds.  The  ulcer- 
ative inflammation  belongs  chiefly  to  the  second 
order  of  parts,  as  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes and  outlets ;  and  hence  appUes  princi- 
pally to  the  genus  brtthbma,  or  inflammatoet 
BLUsn  ;  often,  but  improperly,  called  erysipelas, 
which  is  an  exanthem  or  eruptive  fever,  accom- 
panied with  erythema.  It  also  appUea  to  that 
peculiar  inflammation  which  characterizes  the 
whitlow,  and  will  be  found  in  the  present  ar- 
rangement under  the  genus  phlysis.  Deep- 
seated  suppurative  inflammations  and  abscesses 
cannot  well  be  placed  in  either  of  the  genera 
we  have  thus  far  noticed,  and  have  a  claim  to 
be  considered  by  themselves.  They  sre  hence 
included  in  the  senus  apostbxa,  with  which 
the  order  will  be  found  to  open. 

In  circumscribed  cavities,  where  from  a 
pecuUarity  of  constitution,  or  the  pecuHar  nature 
or  degree  of  excitement,  an  inflammation  is 
deflected  from  its  common  tendency  to  produce 
adhesion,  we  often  find  it  run  on  with  great 
rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  cavity  to  another, 
till  the  whole  becomes  affected.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  this  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  (CL  III.,  Ord.  I.,  Gen.  VI., 
Spe.  3) ;  and  we  shall  have  further  occasion 
to  notice  it  in  psoas  abscess  (CI.  III.,  Ord.  II., 
Gen.  I.,  Spe.  2)  and  acute  rheumatism.  And 
we  may  bence  account  for  the  alarming  progress 
of  the  same  morbid  action  when  it  attacks  the 
surface  of  arteries  or  veins,  from  an  accidental 
wound,  as  in  venesection,  from  true  aneurism, 
or  from  any  other  cause ;  of  which  acute  rheu- 
matism seems,  at  least,  occasionally  to  be  one. 
The  French  writers,  who  have  studied  the  aoS^' 
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ject  wil^i  considerable  atteutidni  arts  dLsporod  lo 
regard  these  jiifliiinnialioTis  as  in  many  it}i»UnG«s 
Idbptthic*  and  h^vt  distitiguialied  the  fornier 
by  Lb«  name  of  ARTEntfis  *  But  lam  not 
Kware  of  their  having  hitherto  been  fmind  to 
ooeur  olherwifles  than  as  concomit^ixitii  or  ^t- 
qactic^A  of  other  a^e^tions. 

The  mflammation  of  veint^  by  »ome  writera 
called  rKLssiTrs,  has  of  laid  occupied  more 
atientian  than  that  of  arteries.  It  is  occdsion- 
illy  a  result  of  an  irritated  Tarii,  and  especially 
vrhere  such  varii  hai  undergono  the  opentiaii 
of  removali  a$  we  ahall  further  observe  when 
treat  me  of  this  complaint  (CL  111,  Ord.  TV  , 
Gen.  X[.t  Sp«,  2);  tt  has  aUo  occasionally 
foltowpd  venesection  where  the  lancet  has  heen 
afi^ecled  with  ruat  or  some  other  irritant ;  and 
eapecmlly  where  the  cotiatttuiionj  or  perhaps 
the  vein  alone,  has  been  m  a  state  of  morbid 
iniiahdtty.  And  it  has  sometimes  oecurred 
wheje  no  distinct  cause  could  be  assigned^ 
either  during  life,  or  on  dissection  afterward. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  for  the  most  pajrt 
altogether  impossible^  io  trace  an  inflammation 
of  a  vein  or  artery  by  ejttemal  signs  \  for 
although^  in  the  former,  there  is  sometiMios  a 
red  streak  or  two  accompanying  the  general 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  limb,  and  in  the  latter 
i  more  rapid  pulsation  or  throbbing^  and  hi  both 
B  line  of  hardness  like  that  of  a  cord  ;  yet,  in 
variouBcases,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  he  found, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  he  regarded  as 
pathognomonic  criteria  And,  on  this  accountt 
the  author  has  allout'd  no  distinctive  place  or 
n»me  to  tljeao  adections  in  the  course  of  his 
clftasLficAtion ;  as  feeling  that  lo  do  so  would 
he  to  make  an  empty  display,  aiul  a  irerbal  sutv 
diviatoa  unattended  with  anv  reiQ  use-  In  a 
striking  case  which  proved  latal^  described  by 
Dr,  Duncan,  the  disease  was  bo  little  indie attvd 
by  either  Ihe  general  or  local  symptomdt  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  beea  suspected,  and  was 
only  acciden tally  diseovered  on  a  post-obit  ex- 
amination- At  the  time  when  the  symptoms 
were  most  aggravated,  and  Eess  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  death,  when  the  swelling  had 
extended  up  the  arm,  and  the  pulse  was  at  120, 
the  limb  had  a  uniform  appearaincet  the  intu« 
mescence  a  defined  margin,  '*  but  still  without 
much  redness,  heat,  or  paint  unlest  in  a  point 
Bt  the  bend  of  the  arm  on  considerable  pressure, 
;uid  on  the  outside  of  the  elbow. **f  A  knowl- 
edge, however,  of  the  precise  fact  could  have 
made  little  or  no  diircrence,  nor  ever  can  do  so, 
in  the  modfj  of  treatment,  which  must  uniformly 
bo  founded  upon  the  general  process  for  dilTijae 

•  SeeEweciaCBuma,  CI.  IIL,  Onf.  f.Gen.  IV,. 
Dpe.  I  ;  as  filso  Arthrosis  Acuta,  CI.  Ill  ^  Ord,  II., 
Gen  XIl.,Spe  I  j  and  Cl.  Ill,  Ord.  IV  ,  Gen.  X., 
S[M*  2,  EJtangiii  Vmis:,  The  gangnrnm  fq?mlia, 
or  dry  j^angrene  of  elderly  pRraonB,  t»  ascribed  by 
Baron  Uupuylrea  lo  the  eflfects  of  arlentis— Ef>. 

t  Case  of  an  inflamed  Vein,  Trans.  Medicn- 
ChiT  Soc  K&m  .  *ol  u  p.  443,  8f  o.,  1S24.  The 
IfltfT  obftf-rvjiti^ij  fif  Ro&e»  Artiott,  Cruvejlhier, 
AfjdiiiL  tind  olive  IS  ^  hsve  thrown  considersble  light 
on  the  iinlure  of  phlebitis,  The  researches  of 
Oruveifhiei,  m  particular,  are  of  grosi  vbIuo-— Eo. 


bfliumiialioa,  whether  more  or  less  comfilicaled 
in  its  lange^ 

It  is  on  this  account  thai  Dr.  Ihincan   has 
rather  chofien  to  regard  such   widc-?preading 
pblogosea,  whether  of  veins,  fascia,  tendons^  or 
lymphatics,  as  mero  modifications  of  what   he 
bns  specifiGally  called  *'  Diffiise  Irf]  i 

the  deilularTeitiire''  (op.  cit.)*  wh. 
is  in  almost  eveiy  instance  more  or  ii  >:^  .in-  ..u'tj, 
andf  in  many  instances,  with  jg^angri'iioti*  «(i[>- 
puraticn  that  knows  no  botii>ds.      Perhaps  this 
may  be  to  generalise  rather  too  much,  afiil  spe- 
cially in  the  case  of  that  very  singular  and  more 
definite  description  of  inflammation  which  takiH 
place    from  contagion    absorbed  by  a  sore   or 
wounded  prt  in  dissecting,  aiii'     '         '  •  pne*- 
ent  author  will  be  found,  ihert  ^:  itp- 

araied  for  a  particular  in  vest  i^.-.,^..   .....:li  the 

name  of  biytkeiia  anatomkum  (Cl.  Ill  ,  Ord. 
IL,,Gen.  IV,,  Spe.  5) ;  but  he  is  well  aware  of 
tile  difficulty  of  makii^  even  this  dutmction  , 
and  of  the  tendency  thero  is  for  tb«*  diffuse  kind  * 
of  indammatjon  we  are  now  considGrin|  ^i>  nm 
into  every  form,  exhibit  every  variety  of  i^ombi' 
nation,  be  conjoined  with  every  tyjie  of  fcvftr, 
and  productive  of  every  diversity  of  danger, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  general  or  the  local 
constitution,  the  influence  of  the  patient's  habi" 
of  life,  or  some  other  incidcntAl  predisfMitieiii  or 
concomitant. 

Inflammation,  therefore,  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  part  in  which  il  ukes  place.  It  m 
also,  as  we  have  already  oha«rved,  equally  mdu- 
cnc&d  by  the  nature  of  the  constitution  il*elf; 
and,  thi)dly,il  is  influenced  by  the  n  at  tire  of  iht 
remote  cause.  And  we  may  add,  th»t,  where 
the  inflammation  is  regulated  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  constitution  itself  is  healihv,  tpectfic 
irritants  will  not  change  the  ti  /  -  -^  the  ift* 
flammation,  but  only  determihi  ri,  ei* 

tent,  duration,  or  some  other  ^  . .  ^  ufkcriy. 
But  where  the  constitution  is  unhealthy,  or  pr** 
disposed  to  any  particular  morbid  action,  as  tlmt 
of  erjfsjpetas,  putrid  fever,  or  plofue  (for  Bom* 
indivjduals  receive  even  the  plagoe  rotich  more 
readily  than  otbera),  as  soon  as  the  spncdk  vstus 
is  communicated,  the  disease  will  deg*  tie  rale 
into  a  mijiturc  of  both,i  and  discover  its  doublt 
sourec  j  it  will  give  proof  that  a  ip^cific  mflam- 
mat  ion  has  been  set  down  upon  s  constitution 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  will  partake  of  the  nauirf 
of  both.  In  conaequpnce  of  which^  the  spt  <:  ifit 
properties  will  by  no  means  be  so  distinct  or  well 
formed  as  if  they  were  to  appear  m  a  sourid 
and  untainted  constitution. 

Thus,  if  the  coiistuution  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  mto  a  «iau>  rusembtiiig  thai  of  typhus  feveTi 
and  the  smallpox  attack  it,  the  inflarnfoaiion  wdl 
be  that  of  the  smallpox  combined  with  the  con- 
stitutional difipositiun  to  typhus  ;  which  will  so 
far  affect  the  action  of  the  smallpoi  as  to  inlrr- 
fere  with  the  spcific  difference  of  it*  i^nllamma- 
lion.  In  consequence  of  which,  Ibu  pustules* 
Will  spread,  but  not  suppurate,  and  suAumu  & 
hvid  hue,  and  perhaps  prove  fatal;  ^M^,  if 
another  jierson,  possessing  ao  iincorrupt^  and. 
so  to  apeak,  unbiased  conatilutioo,  be  inocu- 
lated even  with  this  TniJted  virus,  the  variolous 
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}.mc\jAa  wiU  f^pamce  ittetf  ft^m  the  pdneiple 
with  whkh  it  is  combtnedf  imprafe  with  the 
unproTt^meTit  of  the  new  sotlf  And  yieltj  a  crop 
of  genuine  and  on  adulle  rated  put  lutes. 

In  like  maonftr,  vaccination  is,  generally  apeak-^ 
nigi  a  »peeilic  preservative  «,|;aii^t  the  amallpox. 
But  il  soinetime*  happeiyi  th&t  it  i»  not  »o,  end 
Ihit  the  smaUpoi  is  c»ught  md  make«  its  «p- 
p«cruice  manf  3reAr«  after  vaeeitiKticm  h&s  been 
^rfaftned  with  atL  possibte  eircumkpecticin.  And 
It  gfrnerally  happene  in  such  eatei,  though  not 
always,  that  a  mijied  or  hybrid  ditet^e,  a  «ort 
of  degenerate  sniallpoZf  of  a  milder  character 
than  me  true^  b  hereby  produced. 

Th«  remarki  just  Jaid  dawn  viU  furriish  ub 
with  a  clear  and  snflicient  clew  to  these  singular 
and  intereiting  facts.  Some  persons  have  n 
peculiar  predjtposilion  to  smalleoit  wKich  is  bj 
no  meaiis  easily  eradicated,  and  far  less  lO  than 
in  Others.  Vaccination  i  which  permanently  coun- 
tefmcta  the  predispoeUion  among  mankind  in 
ffeoerali  does  not  permanently  counteract  it 
here,  it  introduces  a  new  but  lees  rooted  diath- 
eais,  and  the  former  is  rather  siiippreascd  than 
extirpated.  In  process  of  time  the  preduipcisj- 
lion  revives,  reacquires  iis  anterior  influence, 
md  the  moment  it  comes  m  contact  w?ith  vario- 
Vbns  contagion^  subjf^cte  the  system  to  smallpox. 
But  while  the  variolous  djathesis  is  thus  again 
predominant,  the  vaccine  diathefis  has  not  al- 
together to»i  its  hold  :  and  the  disease,  as  in  the 
preeedieg  cases,  is  a  miied  product  of  both  causes 
in  co-operation,  or  raiher  m  aniagonism.  It  is 
smallpox^  raised  upon  .1  cofistttution  not  yet  to* 
Ully  h berated  from  the  influence  of  vaeciriation  ; 
t  lay,  **iiot  yet  totally  liberated/*  because  we 
oeetsionaily  meet  with  itistances  In  which  the 
{•Oitstitatma,  little  open  to  the  impression  of 
the  vaccine  disease^  even  when  first  communi- 
eatedi  becoixies  in  time  liberated  from  its  influ- 
ence al(a|[etherf  and  receiver  the  smallpox,  afler 
vaccinattdn,  as  freely  as  if  tl  had  never  been 
vaccinated,  and  with  a  violence  that  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  days. 

It  IS  a  wue  and  beneflcent  law  of  Frovidenee, 
Hid  aflbrds  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  instinctive  remedial  power^  that 
inflammatton,  wherever  seated,  it  always  more 
violent  on  the  side  of  the  inflamed  point  nearest 
the  surface,  and  shows  a  constant  tendency  to 
work  iu  way  extemally  rather  than  internally. 
This  law  applies  equally.  10  the  thora^t,  to  the 
abdomen,  aiiu  to  parts  which  lie  close  to  the 
diflerenl  outlets  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  oa  in- 
flammation attack  the  pentorieiim  covering  an 
intestine,  and  adhesions  are  hereby  produced 
between  the  two,  the  ini!ammaU>ry  action  works 
upwards  through  the  thick  wall*  of  the  abdomi* 
nal  iiiusclei,  while  the  proper  coats  of  the  in- 
les  li  tien,  in  most  inslaftcee,  remai  n  sound .  This, 
indeed,  is  not  alwai's  the  case ;  for  the  inflam- 
mation  may  be  so  violent  as  to  pass  in  both  di' 
reetions  with  great  rapidity,  or  some  accidental 
circumstance  may  force  n  inwardly  j  but  Jt  is  so 
common  as  to  form  a  general  rule.  We  see  the 
aame  thing  in  the  ^struetlon  of  the  nitural 
pait«8«  of  the  teizs  producing  a  gvtuU  laeh^m»- 
Ik;  m  ber#  ihe  uleerstiati  points  externally  to 


the  inner  a.nf]e  of  the  eye»  while  the  inside  of 
the  nose  defends  itself  by  becoming  thicker ;  M 
much  so,  in  many  cases,  as  to  block  up  the  cav^ 
ityof  tl^enofltrti,  and  produce  inosculatious  with 
the  septum  ;  which  has  been  an  occasional  cause 
of  failure  in  the  usi^al  operation  for  this  disease, 
— {Hunier  &n  Bloody  inflammatiffn,  dec  ,  part  il., 
clwp.  ix.)  We  even  find,  that,  if  sn  abtceas 
form  in  a  frontal  sinus  from  an  obstruction  in  its 
duct,  the  matter  will  rather  work  its  way  extei^ 
nally  through  the  fronta!  bone  than  descend  irtio 
the  nose.  In  like  manner,  if  an  inflammation 
attack  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of 
the  rectum  near  the  antjtj  although  the  latter 
be  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  part,  the  mflam- 
mation  will  extend  to  the  slun  of  the  buttock, 
while  the  gul  itself  is  often  but  little  affected. 

For  the  •acne  reason,  we  behold  entptive  fe- 
vers conducting  the  spedfie  poiaotii  wnich  ex- 
cite them,  as  smallpox,  measles,  nMalia,  or  scar- 
let fever,  and  even  the  plague  itself,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  rather  than  throwing  them  on 
parts  that  are  deep-seated  and  viial  The  can* 
cer  is  said  to  form  an  exception  ;  but  even  here 
the  progress  of  the  disease  towards  the  surface 
is  quicker  than  its  progress  towards  the  c<^ntre ; 
while  sifphilia  exhibits  something  of  a  similar 
disposition,  though  not  in  an  equ5  degree. 

It  appears,  then,  that  simple  or  healthy  m- 
BammatiOQ  is  a  remedial  process  for  restoring  a 
part  to  soandneaa  when  affected  by  a  morbid 
impression  that  has  a  tendency  to  ininre  or  do^ 
stroy  It  ;  and  that  the  first  stage  of  this  process 
consists  in  the  efiusion  of  a  coagulable  lymph, 
which  binds  the  weakened  organ iiation  into  a 
closetr  bond  of  union,  creates  new  vessels,  and 
consequently  introduces  new  life.  If  this  effort 
do  not  succeed,  and  the  morbid  action  still  con- 
tiniic  its  progress,  the  aifecied  part  dies  to  a 
certriin  extent ;  but  the  coagiilable  lymph  which 
has  bnen  thrown  out,  and  mtroduced  new  vas' 
culanty  around  it,  BtitI  sets  a  boutiidary  to  ihe 
destructive  career,  and  prevents  it  from  spread- 
ing into  the  tieighbourhood,  or  at  least  from 
spreading  as  far  as  it  otherwise  would  do.  When, 
however,  a  part  is  thus  killed  or  dcstroyetl,  it 
becomes  a  substance  foreign  to  the  body,  and 
must  be  removed,  and  have  its  place  supphed 
by  a  formation  of  new  living  matter.  The  pro- 
cess of  suppuration:,  which  we  shall  explain  under 
the  genus  afostkwa,  prepares  equally  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  matter  and  the  forma tmn 
of  that  which  is  to  fill  up  its  post.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  the  progress  of  healthy  inflammatjon 
alone ;  for,  as  already  observed,  in  unhealthy 
inflammation,  the  mor^iid  action  will  oAen  run  on 
to  the  okerative  procesj,  or  last  stage,  at  once  ; 
or  the  adhesive^  or  the  suppurative,  may  inter- 
mix with  il ;  or  all  may  imperfi^ctly  take  place 
tcn^'cther. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  inflammation,  our 
first  endeavour  should  bo  to  obtain  what  has 
been  called  a  resolution  of  the  general  enliirgc- 
metit :,  or.  in  other  words,  a  restoraiion  of  the 
pan  to  its  state  of  fomier  hc^alth,  without  the 
necessity  of  its  going  through  the  entire  rang* 
of  the  inflammato  ry  proc  ess .  A  nd,  in  doiim  thiA^ 
we  are  to  be  ^vdcd  ^  VW  y^i^^«^  ^iCSww^ 
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ibie  to  make  a  »flw  improfi«lcm  Qpan  the  p«rti 
ftnd  w  oppose  a  healitiy  dr  r^medistt  lo  an  uc» 
health  J  stud  miscKievoui  actian.  The  nature 
of  the  cnu^e  must  hcnee  be  Bedulously  mquirad 
mio :  foT,  till  thi»  i»  aacertained  and  remoTcd^ 
it  will  be  b  vain  to  expect  that  Te*oliitic»JU  can 
ULke  place,  and,  where  vfe  can  •peedily  accom- 
plish iuch  removal,  resolution  will  often  follow 
tpont^neously  ;  for  the  animal  economy «  having 
a  diii-poKition  m  ilsi^lJ'  to  discontiuue  diseased 
action,  fiuch  action  will  readily  subaide  upon  a 
disappearance  of  the  cause  that  mainiaina  it. 
Ant)  hence,  by  Uking  off  the  venereal  tctkiii  by 
the  Mtm  of  mercury^  in  the  case  of  a  bubo^  the 
inflammation  will  giadually  ceaae^  provided  no 
other  morbid  action  has  already  anaen  and  united 
itsiflf  with  Ihe  ayphiUtic. 

ReBclution,  however,  it  not  alwaya  to  be  a  I- 
tempted  ;  fcr  there  are  many  caiet  in  widich  the 
aU«{o|Jt  would  be  in  vaJa,  and  potaibly  a  few  in 
which  it  would  be  improper.  It  ia  not  to  be 
alietnpted  in  accidents,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable exposure  of  the  injured  part,  and  still 
[v6S  in  accidents  where  the  part  hiU  been  killed 
by  tb*jir  riolence;  for  in  ihei^  suppuraiion  i* 
the  6rat  natural  step  to  a  euie,  and  wo  catmot 
preYeiit  Lt  if  we  wot^ld. 

Where  inflamnnsation  arisca  from  a  morbid 
predmpoaition  in  the  conttitution,  and  belong* 
to  the  description  which  has  been  called  cri licit, 
there  in  some  doLibt^  and  much  demand  for  eir- 
ciimsBGCtion:  and  in  thiij  casCi  resolution  ia 
callod  repulsion.  If  the  iuBacnmation  be  really 
a  concentration  of  tho  conatituLtonal  complaint* 
which,  by  bein^  driven  from  the  part  ftxed  upon, 
may  be  again  diffUfted  over  the  entire  framSi  and 
in  wflitinf  to  fatten  on  aome  other  part,  it  will 
often  be  better  to  encourage  its  stay.  But  the 
deteroimation,  even  m  this  case,  must  be  atib- 
ject  to  the  two  following  condition* :  firsts  thai 
the  inflammation,  so  concentraled*  wiU  readily 
admit  of  a  cure ;  atid  next,  that  the  part  on 
which  it  fixes  is  not  of  vital  importance  ;  for, 
otherwise,  the  remedy  may  pro^e  worse  than  tliie 
diaeftae. 

When  resolution  ia  determined  upon,  inde- 
peodenlly  of  removing  thn^  cause  of  the  indam^^ 
inti^tion,  wc  may  advantageously  foUuw  up  its 
efFecls  by  all  the  common  modes  employed  for 
tliia  purpose,  accordiiif  to  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular case.  The  umlue  degree  of  action  ma) 
be  dimmished  by  bleeding  and  purgmg;  the 
dtstention  by  local  applicationa  that  tend  to 
t'ontrai:!  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  as  cold, 
and  metallic  or  other  astringents  ;  and  ii  along 
with  the  distention  there  should  bo  great  pain, 
narcotics  and  relaxants  will  getiendly  be  found 
Udoful  auxdiariea.  To  these  m  the  present  day 
are  of\en  added  Da,usea  and  vomiting;  the  fot^ 
mer  o(  which  operates  by  lowering  the  action 
of  the  vesaels,  the  latter  by  giving  a  tendency  to 
a  new  action.  The  nature  of  the  ca^  muat 
determine  our  choice/* 


»  To  these  remedies  should  have  been  added 
roercur)%orte  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  coun- 
temctinV  runni'  forms  of  inflammation!  peitiaps, 
neii  to  LleeilmR,  it  is  the  most  important  means 
which  the  |iractitioner  can  avail  himself  of  in  the 
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LxaUE    aOPF{TEi.TlVe    |NrLAJl3LLTtON  IJt  M  1 
BEXTKD  OaCXH  i    PUS  COFJOUS  ASO  CQ?rFl)»W>. 

Th«  term  u-ostima  is  Greek,  frpm  ifUt^^^ 
**  discedo,''  '*  abscedo/^*— whence  tb^  Lftiins  esa* 
ployed  Aascassui>  to  express  the  awne  g«n«nl 
idea.  Yet  they  did  not,  itnctiy  ipeakiitg^  vptply 
either  atiflcesBiis  or  apostema  to  ^tery  auppiu^ 
tive  inflammation,  but  only  to  thoao  thai  were 
deep^eated,  and  of  considerable  extent :  cbierK, 
indeed,  to  collectiana  of  pua  cont^u  i 

fevers,  or  sotjio  previous  diaorder  u: 
parts,  especiHlly  iibdomitial  diseases.  « 
itation  IS  accurately  dr^wn  by  Debni  inurimli^l 
alely  after  lus  dcscriptjon  of  struniii,  foiii||i^lu«f 
and  pbyma.  '"^Sed  cum  omtlM  hi  nihil  niai 
thinnti  ahtce^jiy^  &mt,  gcnerale  aocSf^  tf«hii  Itir- 
tiu4  vitium.  tU  ftipptruittnytm  ^ptet^m*.  tdque 
fere  lit  aut  post  febrcsi  aut  post  dolore*  paftia 
ahcujuii,,  maxime<]ue  eos  «;[ui  venlrem  infests 
rimt."— -{Lib.  v„  cap.  xxviii.,  ^  U)  The  term 
ahtceasr  howevt*r»  which  w*is  colloquiaily  used 
in  a  loose  sense  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  is  used 


so  nauch  more  loosely  in  our  own  day,  that  it  w 

impossible  to  recall  it  to  its  precise  and  origmt^ 

meaning.     Yet  afosteka  has  not  been  thus 


goncralixed ;  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  kid  hold 
of  and  restrained  to  the  signi6cacion  exprc9sa«^ 
in  the  generic  dchnilion  -  after  the  authoaCVi 
indeedi  of  Sauvagcs,.  who  has  employed  it  wiili 
the  sajne  limitation. 

The  genus  apoatema,  in  the  anangcmenl 
fore  us,  will  be  found  to  include  fife  «|n 
the  ilrst  of  which  m  cooimon  to  must  fleshy 
and  possesses  ft  common  character  ;  whtle  t1 
remammg  four  are  distinguished  by  some  pee 
liarity  of  character,  attributable  to  ibeir  aitualjoi 
1 .  Aposiema  Commune,  Common  Apostem*. 

3  — Psoattcum.  Paoaa  Absceaa. 

3. Hepatis,      Abscess  of  the  lifer. 

i- —  Empyema.  Lodgment  of  Matter  ifi 

the  Cheat. 
5. Vomica.      Vomica, 


SPECIES  I. 

APOSTEMA  COMMUNE. 

COMMON  APOSTEMM. 

HfFLAMMXTIOir  COHHQV  TO  THE  FLCtflT  rAWf9  t 

PA  114  obtuse:  TVMOtFH  SPmBAinHG  KtTII 
NALLY ;  TEItDER  TO  fHX  TOUCH  I  f*tTa  LAOS 
ASLS  :    BBADILT  IKCASmsO  WlfffW  Ol'ilflP. 

Im  whatever  part  an  apoateme  la  aeated« 
will  sometimes  apread  to  s  wondcrf"*      -*~- 
and  be  loaded  witn  a  prodigious  wr: 
M*  BaJme  gives  us  an  accomU  oi 
that  extended  through  the  whole  parietfs  «f  l^i«  i 
cheat  and  abdomen  on  one  side,  and  reached' 
from  the  scapula  to  the  iJiigh  {JouTnai  it  Midr,~ 
cintt  <Stc.,  torn,  xrii.)  i  aad  Hildanut  wa*  ptea.-^ 
ent  when,  upon  opening  a  patient  after  doath, 
twelve  pints  of  pua  were  fotind  t^^iised  from  • 


treatment  of  tbfi  fenertlity  of  visceral 
ttons.— Eo. 


APOSTEME  UUSilMIJNR 


Tuerral  apo^iem^^  into  the  cstity  of  the  iibdo^ 
men.*— (Cent,  ii.,  obi.  67.) 

In  all  such  ciises,  lli(»  &rsl  itAg«  of  iudftzninft- 
tlon,  thnt  of  adhesion,  jniaiL  luve  boon  ovorihol 
in  cho  violence  of  ihe  actioo,  or  from  some 
othur  cMi»e  the  aupparative  w)d  lUceratiire  hure 
conxnttteod  umultiDi^ousLy  from  the  ^rsC.  For 
otherwise,  ibe   coagulablo,  or,  &■  Mr.  Hauler 

fire  fen  to  cftA  it,  the  coagulatif^,  lymph  thrown 
ortb,  as  hAc  been  dreiuly  oacplainedj  into  the 
eeUuI&r  membrane  in  the  eulie^l  fta^fe  of  the 
inflttmmatioii,  would  h&ve  rormed  a  boondnry 
waU,  by  the  production  of  hcvf  reifieis  and  re- 
ticulatjooB,  much  nearer  lo  the  saJjent  point  of 
inflamiiiAtorj  action,  and  conAned  Ihe  secretion 
of  pus  to  a  much  narrower  limit. 

The  fccretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the 
t«ticubte  adhemon  and  fonnaticn  of  new  ¥«»- 
iek  which  is«tt€  from  it,  is  mdeed  d€sij^ied,  as 
has  been  eiplained  already »  to  prevent  the  no- 
CttMi^  of  the  unppurative  and  ulceraUte  stages 
of  inflammation  ;  and  iha  natural  euro  of  the 
adhesrve  stage  i>  by  resolution 

Wli4?n,  therefbnc,  an  aposteme  takes  place  in 
a  heuUhy  frame,  or,  in  other  word^,  when  Ihe 
mAammation  paii^es  into  tJ;e  two  ensuing  stagei 
o(  the  suppuratiTe  »nd  uJcerati^e*  and  pna  is 
fozroed,  And  a  cairky  acoopf?d  out  for  lis  recep- 
tkOp  we  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
iniftineiife  and  remedial  power  of  tulnre  ia  in- 
<^pabte  of  producing  a  care  by  the  tret  inteti- 
tion  ;  thai  soine  dead  part  or  eitrtntic  eubitence 
i«  requirml  to  be  removed,!  and  that  the  two 
ensuiof  stages  of  inflammation  ire  had  recourse 
to  for  mi»  purpose. 

In  tho  formation,  then,  of  an  aposteme  in  a 
healthy  constitution ,  we  are  to  ^ppoto  that 
iome  part  of  the  organ  in  whidi  iaflaiiiraation 
tKscorf ,  a$,  for  eiample,  a  pie@e  of  the  muscle 
fi  an  arm  or  a  leg,  is  become  drad,  and  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  living  parts  that  turrottod  it^ 


•  In  Ihe  New- York  Medical  Jonmal,  No*  it.^ 
p.  afl3.  Dr.  t)Bv^id  L.  Rogen*  of  New-Yorit,  has 
ffiven  the  details  nf  two  interesting  cases  of  ah- 
dominal  whsce*?  m  which  heop<»rat«l  in  the  nana  I 
mode  of  opemimg  for  hentua  at  the  intemid  lin^  \ 
in  both  cases,  larfe  quantities  of  pim  were  dia- 
charged,  and  the  patients  lecovercd.  Dr.  R. 
thinaa,  and  justWf  that  abdominal  ahsceasee  are 
ove«*l(Lfaked,  m  many  cases,  when  the  exietenice 
of  matter  m  some  part  of  the  abdomen  mizbt  be 
deliicted  by  close  o&st'rvalion,  and  by  a  timely  dis^ 
charge  of  it  the  patient  might  be  rescued  from 
danger,— D, 

t  Ttie  remoral  of  "  lome  dead  part,  or  extrinsic 
sub«ianci&/'  is  nat  an  t^asenual  circumstance  m 
the  fonnalion  of  an  abscess.  The  purulent  maUer 
la  nune  commonly  only  interposod  between  parfs, 
or  dkffbaed  m  their  tissues,  which  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  abcol  u  tely  destroyed.  It  is  chieJy 
fin  the  principle  of  distention  tl'.at  the  pus  forms  a 
cartir  ibr  itaelf  ;  and  fre<iuentiy,  Tcry  soon  after 
the  ahscesa  baa  been  dtacbai^ed  or  burst,  the 
nuti  appear  to  be  atl^perlaFt  e^ain,  none  of  them 
being  deficient.  Tbero  may  be,  however,  in  some 
I,  filongbing  combipcd  with  ttippurtition ; 


bnt  these  are  not  common  apo«temes;  and,  very 
jgenerailvt  in  a  certam  stage  of  the  disnasei  ukera- 
ation  tflkee  place  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
thfenab  the  fnrtfl  interremng  between  it  and  the 
niliela,— Eo. 


instead  of  aamatiog  to  Ihrir  nJBeo.  In  cBTecl- 
ia^t  therefore,  the  important  object  of  a  cure^ 
it  la  obvious  that  two  distinct  at^tionfi  are  ciecea- 
aary  ;  the  dead  part  mufit  be  carried  off,  and  thi) 
loot  Enuat  be  filled  up  byaaubsiituteof  new  mat- 
ter poaaeasing  ihe  precise  properties  of  the  old. 
AnJf  in  the  proceaa  whten  takes  place  to  ac- 
compliah  ^eae  two  purposes,  we  meet  with 
another  clear  and  striking  ins  Lane  f  >*'  **"+  ^^^hn- 
Uerful  loaiinctive  power  which  y^  ly 

poriam   both  of  ths  ainma]   ami  !  iii 

world,  and  which  is  perpetually  stimuLiitm^  ihent 
to  a  repair  of  whatever  evils  they  may  encoun* 
teit  by  the  most  skilful  and  delinite  nieihods. 

In  order  to  comply  with  tiiis  double  dcmantl 
of  carrying  otf  the  dead  matte  r,  and  of  provj* 
ding  a  substitute  of  new\  the  absorbent  and  the 
aecement  vessels  in  the  living  suhetancc,  imme- 
dtatel]r  Burroomlmg  that  which  requires  to  be 
removed*  continence  equally,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  a  new  mode  atid  a  new  degree  of 
aclion.  A  boundary  line  is  finst  instinctively 
drawn  between  the  deard  uid  use  lead,  and  the 
living  and  active  porta  ;  and  the  latter  rr tract 
and  separate  thenuelvea  from  the  former,  as 
though  they  had  been  skilfully  div  ided  by  a  knife. 
This  process  being  completed,  the  mouths  of 
the  surrounding  absorbent  vessels  set  lo  work 
with  new  and  increased  power,  and  nnhihc  and 
carry  off  whatever  the  material  may  \k'  of 
which  the  dead  part  consiata,  whether  fat,  mus^ 
cle,  ligament  cartilage,  or  bone;  the  whole  ia 
e«:{ually  sucked  up  and  taken  avt^iy^and  a  hollow 
IS  produced  where  the  dead  substance  existed < 

VVhde  this  is  proceeding,  the  mouths  of  Ihe 
correspondent  secernent  vcsbeIs  from  the  drsl, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  antecedently,  commence 
a  ftimilar  mcreaise  and  n^wnejfs  of  action  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  usual  fluid,  pour  forth  into  the 
htiitlow  a  soft,  bland,  creamy,  and  modoroua 
material,  which  progreicsively  hUs  up  the  cavity, 
presses  gradually  againat  the  super  incumbent 
akin,  in  Uie  getitleat  nuiiir>er  possible  distends 
and  attennitea  it,  and  at  length  burets  it,  and 
ejcposea  the  interior  to  the  operation  of  the 
gasea  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  period  the 
proecsa  of  incarnation  commences  :  granula- 
tions nf  new  living  matter  pullulate  on  every 
sidef  aaairotlating  themaetves  to  the  natitre  of 
the  different  eobatances  that  are  lost,  till  the 
hollow  is  sufficiently  filled  up,  and  the  DT^anixa* 
tion  completely  regenerated. 

On  the  bursting  q(  an  absceaa  ejl^mally,  we 
occasionally  hud  that  a  portion  of  the  tli^ail 
critter  stilt  remains,  which  afierwatd  gtadt^Ally 
slougbt  awiy,  or  is  thrown  otf  by  a  }»c[iftrslioti 
at  its  baaa.  This  is  particularly  the  cu^se  m 
furunclea  or  biles ;  and  still  more  itrikingty  so 
m  targe  abscesses  that  include  bones,  or  the 
tendinous  pat*^  •''  -r— -i  -  ..  .,..^.  -^^  more  dif- 
ficult of  ihci  '  <^  are  somc- 
tinwaabaerbc.:               /               .^d  off. 

The  attenuation  of  the  supertDcumbaiit  in* 
teguments  of  an  ab»ce^  appears  to  be  produced 
by  the  stimulus  of  distention^  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  iGcnmulsting  pu$^.  And  it  is  to 
the  same  stimulus  thsi  Mr.  Huntur  refers  the 
absorption  of  the  dead  matter  itwlf ;  con£:<jisv^i«» 
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tliat^  for  thin  purposut  the  secretion  of  the  pu* 
EOmmencea  somewhat  carUer  thsm  liie  abAOrbcQl 
pioceis. 

'HiG  ranzintiort  of  pua,  and  cooecquently  the 
(^jLialence  of  an  apoatcmc^  are  evidenced  by  a 
Cf^ssiition  of  Ihe  pain  of  distention,  which  gii?ie« 
way  Lo  a  throbbing  pain,  ayrwhionoaa  with  the 
JibuiiotJ  of  the  anoriea  i  and  by  irregular  ahiT- 
firings,  and  sometimci  rigour.  After  a  fow  dtya, 
a  wi^]||rht  is  felt  in  the  p&rt,  the  throbbing  psm 
itself  fiub5ide«i  Uie  tumour  becomes  ftoft,  andf 
tf  It  point  sufficiently  towarda  the  surfBce*  flue- 
tLiites  to  the  touch. 

There  is  some  doxihl  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  iirit  insight  into  this  wonderful 
process  ;  for  it  was  Uugnt  lit  the  satne  time,  or 
nearly  so,  ofj  the  continent  by  De  Haen,  Plen- 
cht  and  Schroeder,  and,  in  our  own  country,  by 
HewBOUt  Hunter,  Home,  CruickshanlCt  und  Pro* 
feasor  Morgan,  but,  upon  the  whole,  Mr,  Hew- 
aon  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  the  rest 
to  have  followed  closely  in  his  stepa,*  Ante- 
cedently to  which  period,  pun,  instead  of  being  a 
peculiar  secretion,  waa  supposed  lo  consist  in  a 
diEsolation  of  ihe  bloodvessels,  nerves,  mu&* 
cleSt  «nd  other  solids,  in  the  ordinary  exhaling 
fluid  when  augmented  by  elfusion  ;  or  in  a  con- 
version of  the  serum,  ihiown  forth  on  the  oc- 
eamoni  into  the  new  matter,  by  a  change  ef- 
fected in  iu  gluten  during  its  state  of  stagna.^ 
tion  :  the  first  of  which  hyptheses  w&s  that  of 
Boerhaavc  (Aphor.,  387),  Platner  (Instit.  CM- 
rixr^.,  sect,  liv.)^  and  almost  all  who  practised 
afitecedenily  to  their  time  :  and  the  second  that 
of  M.  Gaber  {Acta  Taurimima^  ¥ol*  ii.)i  and 
Sir  Johp  Pringle.f 


♦  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Fhitudeiphja,  «eertis  to  have 
antjcipaicii  Mr.  Hunter.  In  his  inAUfpiral  thestfi 
m  Edinburgh  on  the  fofmsiiion  of  pus,  printed  ir. 
[7G3,  he  contended  for  the  doctrine  that  pu4  wsjt 
a  secretioti, — D. 

t  Treatiao  on  the  Diaeaaes  of  the  Army,  App. 
— Lwennec  and  Gendnn  are  induced  by  their  re- 
■e»rches  to  consider  suppuration  as  the  result  of 
a  direct  conversion  of  tnecoagulable  lymph  of  in- 
riamnmtion,  and  of  the  fibri>ie  of  the  blood,  into 
pns.  Laennec  believed  pus  to  be  simply  softened 
cosfuloble  lymph.  This  is  proved  by  analyaia  lo 
consist,  not  only  of  the  fit>rine  of  the  blood,  from 
which  it  dilfers  by  its  lesser  consistency,  but  also 
iiif  a  small  proportion  of  albuminous  serum.  It 
is  aupposed,  therefore,  to  be  formed  of  an  intimate 
combination  of  (he  iibrine  of  the  blood  with  a 
small  proportiosio;  albumen,  rendered  more  viscid 
and  coflfulable  by  the  vital  influence  of  the  in- 
Aammatory  action,  and  depnved  also  of  the  colour- 
idg^  matter.  The  opinion  that  pus  is  formed  di- 
rectly from  the  blood  by  the  Hbnne  simply  nnder- 
aoing  aome  alight  jnodtficaiifins  in  its  properties 
tin  ring  mflammatian,  is  supported  by  various  In- 
teres  ting- experiments,  detailed  byGendrin.— <Hi8t. 
Annt.  des  Inflsmmations,  vol  ii^  p,  470;  Cyclop, 
of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  IrfFLAKMA-nofi ;  and  Andral, 
Anat.  Psthol,  torn,  i,,  p.  397.)  In  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  London  is  a  heart  which  con- 
tained a  coagulum,  in  the  centre  of  which  waa 
found  a  colTacLion  of  pua.  Andral  maintains 
throughout  all  his  Mthological  observarions  the 
theory  of  the  blood  navin^  me  wwer  to  farm  pus. 
even  within  Ibe  vessels  ofihe  living  lH«iy  as  wpM 
i«  mt  of  ihem,— (Anat.  PalhoL,  lom.  u  \k  398.) 


These  conjee  tiiret  Wfte  ingenious,  but  i 
ware  nothing  more ;  and  tbeif  errota  an  a 
cicnlly  pointed  out  in  the  **  EipenniQiila)  In-  | 
quiries"  of  Mr.  Hewson,  to  whom  iifaysiolo|^r  \ 
and  especially  the  science  of  morbio  aaatomy, 
js  almost  as  much   indebted  aa  to   any  person 
whatever.     He  travelled,  wiih  a  compf9m>iv«  ; 
mind,  and  a  ^^i^ttloUs  and  indefatjgabie  atep,  m 
whit  was  at  that  time  new  und  uiiti"^''  .-r,,,,,  ,i  ^ 
and,  though  be  was  mistaken  in  a  fe-v 
correctly  explored  much,  and,  by  tbt' 
laid  down,  indicated  to  his  successors  the'  trut'iti  ^ 
methods  both  of  confirming  his  facts  and  cof-  I 
reeling  his  misconceptions. 

He  proved  decidedly  that  pus  isipeeuhir  s»fr- 
cretion,  and  that  it  is  often,  indeed,  aeeretetl  where; 
there  is  no  abscess  or  breach  of  surface  ;  and 
he  ingeniously  accounted  for  ils  production  by 
supposing  it  to  be  formed  out  of  the  coif  itlablo 
lymph  by  a  new  power,  given  to  the  Beccrne&l^l 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  ms*  f 
lion.     **  And  if  pus,*-  says  he,  **  in  these  cases, 
is  produced  merely  by  a  secretion,  so  tikewi^  \ 
It  would  seem  pfobabfe  lJ»t  even  in  abscesses, 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  It  is  not  th# 
melting  down  of  thg  aobds  Lbmt  gives  rise  to  th^  \ 
pus,  but  the  pus  being  secreted  into  the  ceHtt{s,r  j 
membrane  from  its  pressure,  and   from   othei  ( 
causes,  deadens  (he  solids  End  then  du*dww  I 
thein/' — {Erptnmtnlid  Inquiries,   part   ii.,   p, 
US,) 

The  idea  of  the  solids  contained  in  an  nb- 
scoss  being  deadened  and  diasolved  by  the  pus 
which  surrounds  them,  in  Ihe  ordinary  s«h»i«  u-f  i 
the  expression  (for  in  one  aenae,  as  will  appeif  I 
hereafter,  they  may  bo  nid  to  be  disscif¥«i\  I 
was  one  of  die  erroneous  opinions  of  '' 
son  to  which  1  have  just  alluded ;  aii' 
from  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  earli^ .  ......    ,  1 

more  mistaken  hypothesis  we  have  just  notaced. 

And  hence,  witn  all  his  ingenuity,  Mr.  Hev*-  ^ 
son  advanced  not  much  more  than  half  way  in 
explaining  the  entire  cctjnomy  of  suppurstivw 
inflammation,  ft  remamcd  for  the  exploring 
eye  and  commandmg  genius  of  Mr  Huntrr  Ui 
penetrate  through  a  considetable  jioftLonof  the  i e- 

Suppuration  is  certainly  iHit  always  merely  Ihu 

conversion  of  a  mass  of  extra viAatrd  Wood,  or 
coagulable  lymph,  into  pus ;  font  takes  place  botll'J 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  milamed  or«|J 
gans  by  a  process  analogous  to  secretion,  tbroiijIiJ 
the  medium  of  vessels  ejiher  previously  in  emsft-i 
ence,   or  newly  formed.     It   conslitntes   in  thi»^ 
manner  a  new  function,  which  someiimes  ln»ctJ|  1 
for  a  considerable  period  aAer  the  inl^nmmintiofi^] 
has  subsided,  as  \b  seen  in  fistulous  ainusef 
chronic  uker«,  dtc.    When  pus  is  found  in  tb 
vascular  system,  or  in  the  blood  ilsielff  iOfitet  ~  ~ 
the  veins  containing  U  are  returning  from  \ 
in  which  there  are  ah«ceises ;  but  «om«eim4«  •*«•! 
without  the  latter  occurrence.    In  cn-^t      '    "' 
bit  is,  the  formation  of  matter  in  varr. 
viscera,  and  even  the  synovial  mernbr: 
or  less  distant  from  the  originM  mechnniva^l  injury 
or  inHammation,  is  a  subject  which  ha*  of  late 
years  been  investigated  m  a  most  interesting  nuin« 
ner  by  Rotse,  Amot  t,  snd  Cm  Teiihier    The  reader  J 
will  nnd  some  views  of  the  theory  of  suppufaliot]^ 
puhlished  by  Dr.  Benjamm  Babmgton,  well  d»» 
serving  of  atttntion.— Kn, 


Gks.  l.-iirs.  L] 
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ommng  btif f  of  ihii  coiitrai  ptocMSt  *xid,  to  prcrve 
thai  the  solid  part»  conuked  in  the  ftrea  of  aa 
ibuceaii  inntead  of  being  deadened  bj  the  prea- 
■uro  of  tiid  lUTTOnnding  pus^  are  dead  before- 
bandj  deatrojed  indeed  by  tho  vinlciicG  af  cht^ 
accident  or  of  ihe  inSaniimauon ;  and  that,  iii- 
■tead  of  being  merely  diasoWed  m  the  circum- 
ambient pus,  they  af«  abaoibed  &nd  earried  off 
bf  a  new  and  inertased  action  of  the  ciicomaiii- 
bient  absorbents ;  ihtia  ahowiog,  that  even  ul- 
^fatioo  Itself,  whcn^of  %.  bcaltEj  kind,  U  only 
UMMlwr  lifik  in  the  reatofftthe  ehain  of  nattir^i 
mcb  Uie  of  on  thii  occaaion. 

That  pus,  instead  of  betng  a  mere  snlntion  of 
dead  auiiual  mattter,  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
Aecjrotton,  is  now  known  to  most  pnetitionera 
from  personal  obaervationjs,  who  must  have  wtt^ 
neesed  it  repeatedly  m  situitioni  m  which  there 
hat  beerk  iio  ulceration  or  breach  of  almctuie, 
and  consequently  where  there  could  be  no  dead 
animal  matter  to  diasolvev 

It  waa  noticed  in  this  form  by  De  Haen  ao 
far  hack^oa  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  and  waa 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hewson  as  frequently  found, 
m  di«»e«tioiia,  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura^  the 
pshtonennif  and  the  pericaidium,  in  a  p^rfertty 
flenuineatate.  A  very  decided  case,  tn  which  both 
Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter  were  witnesses, 
waa  publiahed  by  Mr  Samuel  Sharp  about  the 
same  time  that  DeHaeti  fiat  brought  the  subject 
before  the  public.  Nothing  is  more  common  or 
more  copious  than  the  secretion  of  piis  without  ul- 
ceration in  the  first  stage  of  purulent  ophthalnuat 
and  in  purulent  infkmmjition  of  the  mucous 
memtosne  of  the  urethra ;  and  I  remember 
hiFing  attended^  about  twelve  years  since,  i 
gentleman  in  Bedford  Row,  who  had  irritated 
this  paaaage  by  unproperly  introducing  a  bougie 
mto  the  bladder,  and  *.bout  three  days  after- 
ward dischargetl  with  his  water  not  lesa  than 
half  a  pint  of  pure  pua,  which  separated  itself 
from  tJic  water  and  subsided,  and  thus  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  eiamining  it  tmnutely^  I 
requested  Mr.  CUne's  attention  to  this  ease, 
and  we  saw  not  the  aligh test  reason  for  suspect- 
ing any  ulceration  whatever. 

Genuine  pus  is  pecuharly  diatinguiahcd  by  its 
eoasisting  of  white  globules  awimming  ina  ^uid, 
wfaieb  to  the  eje  ma  the  appeamnce  of  tferum, 
botpoaaeaMa  chineteia  of  its  own,  equally  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  serum  and  of  every  other 
secretion  we  are  accjuiinted  with ;  and  which 
render  it  coagubble  in  a  laturated  solutiott  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which  is  ita  specific  test, 
Pus,  however*  ia  not  glohultr  at  its  first  forma- 
tion*  btit  a  transparent  fluid  of  a  conaiatence  jn 
soma  sort  resembling  jelly:  the  globules  are 
produced  whde  it  bcaon  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
usually,  when  not  eiposed  to  ejEternal  air,  m 
about  idlleon  minutes  after  lis  secemment.  The 
perfection  of  pus  seems  lo  depend  upon  th«  large 
proportion  which  its  globule*  beAr  to  ita  othor 
puti,  U  is  specifically  beaTiar  than  witer.  and 
ttpMiebea  nearly  to  diat  of  btood.  [Profeaaor 
Infide  states  ita  specific  gnvitv  to  be  about 
1.09<^;]  ft  has  a  sweetish,  mawilah  taste  (ap 
^nsotly  frym  ita  conlaiuing  sugar),  very  diAVit- 
*|Q|  from  that  of  moat  other  aecretioni<,     After 


putrefaetioD  it  ia  acid.  Dr.  Bruggmana ,  who 
baa  analysed  it  with  much  care,  aaaerta  that  it 
coniama  an  Acid  before  putrefaction :  but  tbta 
haa  been  denied  by  Sir  Everaid  Home. — (I^tt' 
*eriaittm  on  Ike  Prop^Htt  qf  PuSf  p.  SO*) 
[And  it  ia  also  mentiDned  by  Profeaior  Prande, 
that  it  doea  not  aSect  vegetible  coloun  till  it 
has  been  for  ^me  time  exposed  l^o  the  air,  when 
it  becomes  slightly  sour ;  nor  does  it  easily  ntia 
with  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids. — (A  Mamt&i 
of  CAyfBMfry,  vol.  Ill,  p.  190.)]  For  a  further 
account  of  its  chymical  properties,  the  reader 
may  consult  Dr.  Pearion^s  elaborate  paper* 

In  the  process  of  the  natural  cure  of  an 
aposteme,  we  find  that  the  stage  of  gnLnulation, 
and  consequently  of  incamMion^  immediately 
succeeds  that  of  ulceration,  or  the  removal  of 
the  dead  matter.*  ^'The  iressela,'*  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  **  forming  themflelvea  into  a  certam 
structure  which  fiu  them  for  aacreting  pus,  it  is 
BO  ordered  that  the  same  structure  also  6ta 
them  for  producing  gr^tnutations  ;  and  thus  theae 
two  processes  are  concomitant  effects  of  the 
same  eauae,  which  cause  ia  a  peculiar  orgaMizatron 
superadded  to  the  veseds  of  the  part  .^-(  Oil  ift- 
fammatim;  0/  Fujf,  p.  433.) 

The  idea  of  a  change  of  organiaatioo  is  hypo- 
thetical, but  ingenious,  and  perhaps  correct 
Change  of  action  and  change  of  effect  we 
know  \  but  at  the  rest  we  can  at  [)resont  only 
give  a  gueaa,  and  must  leave  it  to  future  times 
to  ascertain. 

The  obvious  design  of  granulatbn,  or  incar* 
BstEon,  aa  it  U  of^eti  called,  is  that  of  repairing 
the  l(iss  the  parts  have  sustained  by  tlie  injury 
done :  it  is  tliULt  of  producing  new  flesh.  Gran- 
ulation, liki?  vegetation,  takes  place  from  the  cen- 
tre below^  in  a  direction  upwards  towartla  the 
akm  \  and  hence  exactly  contrary  to  Uie  conrae  of 
nlceration,  which  alwaya  begms  in  the  superior 
pan  of  an  abscess*  The  process  c  ommonly  sue- 
ceed$  beat  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  or  at  least 
after  an  opening  externally ;  though  there  are  in- 
ataiM^es  of  ita  having  occurred  i^iere  there  has 
been  no  exposnre  whatever.  The  granulating 
puUulation^,  according  to  Mr,  Hunter's  explana- 
tion, consist  of  exudations  of  coagulating  lymph 
from  the  veasels.  He  conceives  it  probable,  not 
only  that  the  old  vessels  extend  into  thesf  pullula* 
tiona  and  become  elongated,  but  that  new  vessels 
also  form  in  them,  and,  like  the  old,  still  continue 
lo  secrete  pus.  The  granulations,  as  they  become 
formed,  mutually  and  read  ily  iin  i  te  ;  inosculation, 
or  the  atliaction  of  cohesion,  is  establiahpd  be- 
tween them ',  and  their  vesaela  thus  jouied  are 
Iranaformed  from  secreting  into  circulating  tubes. 
Immediately  upon  their  formation,  cicatriiation 
seems  to  be  in  view.  The  paite  which  had  re- 
ceded, in  consequence  of  i  breach  being  made 
into  them,  begin  now,  from  their  natural  elas- 
ticity, and,  probably,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
new  created  substance,  to  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  soie  proves 
&  sign  that  cicatrization  is  speedily  about  to  fol- 
low.    This   contraction   lakes   place   m  every 
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•  Phil .  Trans. ,  vol  for  i  i09,  p .  3 13.  Bee  al  so  a 
further  description,  under  Matttamos  Phthiiia,  m 
the  f^uel  of  the  proseul  Toluixut. 
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wintp  bot  principaUj  from  edge  lo  edge^  which 
bfingft  the  cireumfisrence  of  the  sore  towaidi 
th(*  eeniTfi  :  «o  that  the  cjEposcd  iurfacc  bficomea 
smaller  and  smaller,  eten  tie  fore  there  i»  any 
roimation  of  a  new  skin. 

T^ere  are  two  partfl,  at  leoat,  of  this  woiidet- 
ful  economy  that  stjjl  demaTid  explanatmn.  The 
fint  i»,  the  red  use  of  the  pus  after  it  ie  sf?- 
CTtted  ;  and  the  second,  the  meant  by  which  the 
abfiorbents  carrjf  off  the  dead  matter.  The 
aame  explanation  may  pi^rhfip«  apply  to  bolh. 

That  pug  is  a  peculiar  secreticm,  distio- 
ETui^h^d  hy  pecultar  propertiea,  and  not  a  aola- 
tion  of  the  oead  animal  matter  which  it  la  the 
design  of  nature  lo  remove,  ba»  already  been 
saHkienily  shown,  "  But  I  &m  apt  to  believe/' 
sayfl  Mr.  Hunter,  *^  that  we  are  not  yet  well,  or 
perhspa  not  at  all,  acqtiaintHf  with  its  Ji^e^  for  it 
m  Gommoo  to  aU  sores  ;  takes  plaee  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  in  those  sorea  which  may  bfi  said 
10  be  the  nio»t  healthy,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  constilutioti  is  raost  h«althy."^Oft 
Btood,  &C-,  part  ii,,  ch,  y.^  p.  43ft-)  It  fonns, 
indeed,  an  exit  lo  foreign  bodies  ;  is  auppo^cd 
by  many  to  carry  off  humours  from  the  conati- 
tuition,  or  convert  general  into  local  complamta  ; 
and,  by  others,  to  act  aii  a  preventive  of  numer- 
otit  diseases.  Yet  all  these  serriees,  even  ad- 
mitting them  to  exists  are  but  secondary ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
final  ijitention  alill  remaius  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  like  manner,  since  the  dead  matter  of  an 
aposteme  does  not  constitute  the  pus  that  is 
found  in  it,  and  hence  can  only  be  carried  off 
by  absorption,  we  have  ye!  alto  to  learn  by 
what  meant:  it  becomes  prepared  for  an  en- 
trance into  the  delicate  mouths  of  the  absorh- 
ent  vetaela.  There  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
conceiring  how  these  very  minute  mouths  can 
apply  themselves  with  suffieient  activity  to  the 
various  tough  and  hard  aubstances  they  hate  to 
remove,  m  tendon  and  bone,  when  m  close 
contact  with  them  ;  but^  as  aoon  as  the  dead 
part  becomes  separated  from  the  living,  they 
are  often  no  longer  in  close  contact  with  them, 
except  at  the  base,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
absorption  at  all ;  and,  In  many  cases,  as  in 
biles,  carbuncles,  and  other  imperfectly  auppu- 
mtinc  tumonn,  possessing  cores  or  tenacious 
flba^a,  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
them,  with  the  entire  body  of  the  contained  pua 
placed  intermediately  in  the  hollow. 

In  the  last  case,  it  seems  imnossible  for  them 
to  act  except  through  the  medium  of  the  pus  ; 
in  realny,  except  throtigh  a  solvent  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  pus,  and  exercised  upon  the  matter 
to  be  removed.  And,  if  such  be  the  nature  of 
the  action  in  this  case,  it  is  doubtless  the  nature 
of  the  a£tion  m  all  other  cases  :  and  hence  we 
arrive  at  one  immediate  and  direct  use  of  pus, 
which  is,  that  of  becoming  a  solvent  of  the 
dead  antmni  matter  that  rei^uires  to  be  carried 
ofT:  tioi,  indeed,  by  converting  the  whole  atib- 
siance  at  onc&  tnto'a  solid  mass,  and  slill  les» 
mtQ  a  fluid  mass  of  its  own  naturp,  as  siippo«e<i 
by  Sir  John  Prin|j!e,  but  only  the  turface  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  ta  applied ;  and  which 
hereby  is  reiu!er«d  fit  for  absorption,  carried 
forward  to  the  months  of  the  imbibing  vessels, 


and  absorbed  accorditigly.     And,  aa  tb# 
power  is  ©lerted  in  »uccesaion  upon  ■ 
HOriaee  of  the  dead  matter  that  i-" 

posed  10  its  action,  the  whole  ia  at  .  ...; a-^ 

ried  away,  and  a  cavity  produced  whem  Wfoi^ 
was  solid  substance. 

That  pus  (irtt  kills  and  then  diaaohrra  tlia 
organised  matter  of  an  absceas  was,  la  w^  hava 
already  seeUt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E««raOn. 
the  first  part  of  this  opinion  he  was  co«iip' 
mistaken  i  for,   as  we  hafe  u! ready  obt4 
the  organised  matter  is  dead  before  the  pr»c« 
of  suppuration  even  commences  ;  in  the 
ond,  he  seems,  lo  a  certain  extent,  to  htte  I 
correct,  though  he  still  erred  in  aapj 
dead  subsUnce  to  be  melted  down  mto  itit, 
nature,   and  was  unacquainted  with  the  lOi-'l 
porLant  process  of  its  absorplion.     But,  tn  m^{ 
vancmg  hia  own  full  and  more  elabofatefe ,  _ 
esis  against  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Hewaott,  Mf « 
Hunter   ran   into   the  opposite  extreme ;  an  * 
contended  that  pus  is  not  deaigned  to  Im 
solvent  at  all,  and  that  animal  aubetanet*  aj 
decomposed   in  it  with  very  great  imtokfi 
thus  leaving  us  totally  at  a  loss  lo  aece 
its  nee ;  and  «?qually  eo  to  explain  the 
in  which  the  mouths  of  the  abeorbenls  of  i 
abscess  can  operate  upon,  or  even,  in  many  la 
stances,  get  at  the  material  they  are  to  remova.^ 
Mr.  Hunter,  however,  with  lie  candour  that* 
so  peculiarly  belonged  to  him,  made  this  ^uea-^ 
tion  a  subject  of  experiment,  and  the  «xpafi*^ 
ment,  as  he  conceived,  folly  estahliahed  htspt«»  j 
conceived  opmion  \   and  gave  proof  that  tli«^ 
pus  of  an  abscess  does  not  act  aa  a  •olvio 
This  conclasion  of  hts  only  shows  how  diffiCQ 
It  is  for  the  moat  honourable  mind,  wrhen  t  ^ 
by  a  favourite  hypothesis,  to  weigh  with  I 
hand  the  evidence  that  hes  before  it.     '^Te 
see,"  says  he,  "  how  far  the  idea  wss  just,  thai 
dead  animal  matter  was  dissolved  by  p«a«  Tpuf 
it  to  the  trial  of  experiment,  because  I  contd 
put  a  piece  of  dead  animal  matter,  of  a  ^ven 
weight,  into  an  absceaa,  and  which  could*  »* 
stated  times,   be  weighed.     To  make  it  still 
more  satisfactory,  a  similar  piece  was  put  into 
water,    kept  to  nearly  the  tame  beat.     They 
both  lost  in  weight ;  but  thai  in  theahacrtM  mo*t,  • 
And  there  waa  also  a  difference  m  the  mannei,  ^ 
for  that  in  the  water  hecame  aooneit  puJnd  * 
{On  Blood,  ^^c,  part  ii„  ch.  v.,  p,  4iy.>  Theei-'l 
IS   nothing    in    animal   chymistry,   strictly   »»»^' 
called,  that  decomposes  animal  subsinncea 
rapid  ly  as  putrefac  i  ion .     A  nd  yet,  in  th  e  j iric«**nt  • 
instance,  the  pus  of  an  abscess  evinced  a  more . 
active   decomposing   power  than  thu   fluid  of 
water,  though  aided  by  the  accessories  ©f  pm- 
trefaction.     It  is  not  veiy  wonderful  th«t  Jif.» 
Hunter,  thoiiBfa  regarding  this  rcsuU  as  m  h»* 
favour,  should  not  be  diaposed  to  **re!y  on  ita 
accuracy,^'  and  he  refers  nt,  cherefoie,  for  a 
further  proof,  to  a  more  competent  experiment 
c*f  Mr   {now  Sir   Everard)  Home,  wbith  con- 
sisted in  iinmersmg  a  portion  of  muacUs  weigh* 
ing  i»iaotly  oiie   draelim,  **  in  the  mait^r  of  s 
compound  fracture  in  the  arm  of  a  Iivm^  man, 
and  a  simikr  ptmion  into  some  of  the  aao^ 
matter  out  of  the  b<KJy;  also  a  third  portiov^ 
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» fluid  eaKVfoot  jvUy,  tn  which  the  aninwl 
i&lflCO  was  pur^f  ttunng  neither  wine  nor 
flget^ten  murd  with  it.  These  poniom  of 
■mfctdwere  taken  out  every  twenty- fcuf  hours, 
Wished  in  wAter,  weighed,  «n4  relumed  «gatn.'* 

Thr;  result  of  this  expenment  la  4tiU  inore  in 
fcfotir  of  the  talveril  power  of  ptis  than  the 
pece4ing.  Al  tlie  end  of  fOTty-eight  houra, 
there  wts  mdeed  no  gteal  deference,  us  Itie 
EauBclfl  in  ihe  abscess  wts  reduced  to  thiriy- 
ei^e  l^rains,  &nd  that  in  the  other  two  fluids  to 
thuty-aix.  But  from  this  period  lo  ninety-six 
bours^  the  mqscle  in  the  jeUj  continuedf  the 
same  J  white  that  m  the  abscess  was  reduced  to 
twenty- five  grams ;  and  that  in  the  eipnatd 
puj  disaoh^i  {Di4ieTr^um\  ^  th^  Propertiet  of 
Pkt#i  p.  32),  the  power  of  putrefaction,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  observes,  beings  in  this  Last  case,  super- 
added to  that  of  the  pus  itself. 

We  hardly  stand  m  need  of  other  eipen^ 
menta.  The  so  Went  power  of  pus  above  that 
of  water^  of  animal  jelly,  and  hence,  we  may 
conclude,  of  antmal  fluids  in  genenJ,  is  «uffi- 
eiently  eslabtished  by  the  very  evidence  th«t  ia 
advanced  in  opposition  lo  this  power.  And  it 
shouUI  hence  se^nt,  that  one  at  least  of  the 
direct  uses  of  pus  is  to  reduc^t  surface  after 
mir^Oi  the  dead  animat  matter  which  is  ei- 
poted  lo  rtt  action  to  that  slate  in  which  it  may 
be  rendered  lit  for  abMnrptiotu  and  «t  the  eame 
time  conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  the  ab^orb^nt 
ve»eU 

But  r  have  for  many  years  thought  *thM  it  has 
&l«>  Another  equally  important  use  ;  that,  I 
tnean,  of  assisting  in  the  process  of  gmnalation  ; 
and  s  hie  article  of  Sir  Kverard  Home,  con^ 
latatng  thv  obsKTvations  of  Mr.  Bauer  upon  the 
germination  of  piauts»  and  his  application  of 
those  observations  to  the  growth  of  the  new 
vessels  tn  animals  (Pfril.  IV<ib*.^  1818,  pp.  180^ 
IH)  ^eemSf  if  not  to  have  settled  the  questiont 
St  least  to  have  very  contidenblj  favotired  this 
Tiew  of  it. 

Having  sown  a  quantity  of  whea%  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  the  changes  which  occurred 
from  the  firat,  Mr.  Bauer  look  up  every  day 
several  grains  or  plauta  for  exajnination  till 
they  w«ra  ripe ;  and,  in  iho  course  of  his  atten- 
tion, was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  mcrease 
of  the  tubular  hair  of  the  mot  of  a  young  plant 
of  wh^at  in  its  earliest  stage  of  vegetation ; 
and,  fixing  his  view  entirsly  to  that  part  of  the 
plant,  he  obtenrcd  sins  If  pustolea,  of  a  slimy 
substance^  arising  under  the  epidermis  in  the 
surface  of  the  young  lool ;  and,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, a  small  bubble  of  gas  bursting  from  the 
Tioot  into  the  slitny  matter,  which  it  extended  in 
a  moment  10  the  length  the  hair  was  to  acquire  ; 
when  the  alimy  matter  surrounding  the  gas  tm* 
mediaielj  coagulated  and  formed  a  canal.  He 
nmeated  bii  obsenraljons  on  another  plant, 
wDOfle  pubescence  conaisted  of  a  jointed  hair, 
and  observed  the  same  eflect ;  a  bubble  iseued 
iwm  the  joking  asXK  and  extended  the  slimy 
mueot  to  a  short  distaiice,  forming  the  first 
joinv  which  immediately  toagolaled  and  became 
tfUii|iAiTtil ;  and  at  its  eilremity  a  new  pustule 
of  the  sanie  slimy  matter  accumulated,  into 
Voi.  L— Ee 


which,  in  1  thoK  time:,  the  gaa  from  the  first 
joint  rushed:  and  thus,  in  a  mosient,  a  second 
joint  was  formed.  In  the  same  maun er*  he  ob^ 
served  the  formation  of  the  hairs  df  ten  ot 
twelve  joints  take  place. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  faeta, 
SW  Everard  Home  immediately  began  toiuquirs 
how  far  the  same  course  i»  punqHl  in  the  pro> 
due  lion  of  new  animal  matter  He  first  ascerr 
tained,  by  experiments  of  Mr.  Brande,  already 
noticed  ia  Ihe  Proem  to  the  second  clasa  of 
ihis  work,  that  blood  in  a  state  of  circulatioii 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  air»  whieh, 
in  the  process  of  its  coagulation,  escapes  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and,  in  it«  escape, 
produces  bubbles,  as  in  the  slimo  of  ptsuts ; 
and  that  it  escapes  equally  from  the  coogulatrng 
blood  of  veins  and  arteiiesj  from  e^scd  »erum, 
and  fium  pua-  And,  in  pursumg  the  subject, 
he  found  that  on  the  coagulation  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  placed  in  the  field  of  e  microscope,  an 
intestine  motion  occurred,  and  a  disengagement 
of  a  something  took  place  in  difiierent  parts  of 
the  coagulum  ;  beginnmg  to  show  itself  where 
the  greatest  number  of  globules  were  coHocted, 
and  from  thence  passing  in  every  directiofi  with 
considerable  rapidity  through  the  serum,  but 
not  at  all  interfering  with  the  globules  them* 
selves,  which  had  m1\  discharged  their  colouring 
matter.  Wherever  this  ejttricited  colouring* 
matter  wss  carried,  a  network  immcdiitietv 
formed,  auutomosing  with  itself  on  everv  side 
through  every  part  of  the  coagulom  \Vhen 
the  pttrts  beciffle  dry,  the  appeafance  of  a  net- 
work remamed  unaltered.  In  some  instoucei. 
bubbles  were  seen  to  burst  through  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cosgulum  \  this,  however,  did 
not  preveat  the  ramifications  that  have  been 
described  from  taking  place.  '^  When  this  ha^ 
pen*,**  continues  Sir  Evcrard,  "  in  living  animal 
bodies,  from  whatever  cause,  and  in  whatever 
circumstances  it  takes;  place,  no  difficulty  re^ 
mama  in  aecoimting  for  its  allcrward  becoming 
vascular,  since  all  that  is  necessary  for  ihts 
purpose  ia  the  red  blood  being  received  into  the 
channels  of  which  this  network  is  formed.'*  He 
next  proceeded  to  the  subject  immedistcEy  be^ 
fore  u»  **  As  the  globules  of  pus,**  nays  he. 
'*  SiT*  siroilaT  to  those  of  blood,  I  made  cipcrj- 
ments  upon  the  fiuid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, mnd  found  inspissation  p^duce  the 
same  effect  on  it  as  coagulsLiou  does  on  the 
other ;  that  a  similar  network  is  formed,  and 
apparently  by  the  sante  means  ;  sines,  if  pus 
be  deprived  of  its  carbonLC  (icid  gas  (of  which 
it  contains  a  large  quantity)  by  exhaustion  m 
the  air>pump,  no  such  network  takes  place^^* 

Additional  experiments  are  aiill  neceavary 
upon  this  intereating  subject ;  but,  so  far  M 
they  go,  they  seem  very  elesriv  to  indicate  ibe 
important  and  double  use  to  which  pas  is  ti^ 
servient;  that  it  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  ih* 
dead  matter,  preparing  it  for  absOTption,  and  si 
A  fomea  for  granulation  aiid  the  prodnetiou  of 
new  vesaels. 

Nor  let  it  be  observed,  in  oppositioia  to  this 
coneluskm,  that  we  are  thus  endowing  it  with 
ioeoiigTUOua  and  coiiAnx^  t^33^\ut:A\  is^  ^^eoi^. 
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if  it  be  eroiive  in  Ihc  one  lOAtauce,  it  cauqoI 
he  nutrient  in  the  other  ;  for  clte  aoimaL  i^coito- 
ray  presents  ub  with  T&rious  example  a  of  Uke 
efiiactiT  contrary  J  indeed^  ^^t  not  con  tr*)dic  lory, 
nrcMluced  by  otie  and  the  tune  socrotion  on 
dead  and  on  living  matter,  for  which  we  m^d 
go  no  Ikrther  than  to  the  very  common  opera- 
iton  of  the  gastric  juice  i  which,  while  the 
m^st  |>owerfa7  toJTent  of  dei^  animSLl  metier 
in  the  wholt^  range  of  a^nima^l  chjmistTy,  is 
a  healthy  stimulant  to  the  living  stomach,  and 
even  lo  other  living  organs  i  and  ha?  success- 
fully  been  af>plicd  eiternally  for  this  purpoac 
bry  surgeons,  to  weak  snd  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
and  employed  hy  phyaicians  aa  an  internal  tooic 
ia  cases  of  djepepty  and  cardialgia. 


SPECIES  ir. 

APOSTEMA   PSOATICUM. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS, 

PAitt  Aiftt  t^NfitOtl  ABOUT  TUE  LOlHS,  SlfOOTINd 
&IVfn  Ttta  SPINK  AM)  THldliS  ;  UlPFICULTT 
or  STANOTNO  CMEGT  ;  FLUCTOATlWa  E?fLAR6£* 
MKNT  ALONO  THE  FiOkt  HUeCLK  ;  AP£l  OF 
TlfE  TUKOVn  [HMEDUTELr  &^hOW  THE  USOIN. 

Tnii  is  one  of  the  moat  tamentahle  diseases 
we  can  ever  bo  called  upon  to  attend.  It  com- 
mences insidiously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
parts  BO  deeply  seated  as  to  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  place  of  its  origin  ;  and 
hence  ihe  pioas  muscle  itself,  the  cellular  aub- 
stance  interpoAcd  betwemi  the  peritoneum  and 
the  toins,  the  lymphatic  glanda^  and  the  lumbar 
vertobnei  have  been  pitched  upon  by  dilferent 
writers.  It  i£  probable  that  most  of  theae  have 
formed  the  primary  aeat  of  affection  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  that  the  iniQazmiiation  has  aub- 
sequently  spread  to  one  or  more  of  the  other 
parts  :  and  hence,  Assuming  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  latitude,  M.  Chaufisiei  denominates 
the  diieose  FtPtora-coxtdgit. 

[The  cellular' substance  behind  the  perito- 
neumt  or  about  the  psoas  muscle,  is  now  ascer- 
tained 10  be  the  most  common  seat  of  the  ab- 
•cess  in  its  commencement.  When  the  spine 
becomes  carious  m  consequence  of  the  presaure 
of  an  ibflcess,  it  has  been  correctly  observed  by 
Mr.  Brodio^  that  the  symptoms  are  different 
from  thoae  which  attend  a  cariea  of  the  spino, 
commencing  in  the  spine  itself.  For  instance, 
the  paralytic  affection  of  the  lower  extremities 
ia  generally  absent.  Caries  of  the  vertebra 
•atTinterTertebriil  cartilaget,  however,  ia  some- 
times  the  primary  disease  (Broiie's  FiUh.  and 
Burg,  Oh.  m  Dis,  of  tht  Jmnla^  pp.  301,  aOSE, 
cd.  3)r  and  Che  abaceaa  the  subsequent  one. 
This  case  would  be  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
paralysis  of  the  legs^  resulting  from  original 
canes  of  the  vert^hrar  and  disease  of  their  lig- 
aments and  cartilages.]  The  p^tin  attending 
the  formation  of  lumbar  abBcesi^  i"  ^^  &rst  by 
no  meani  Tiolent^  and  the  patient  thinks  li^tly 
of  it ;  it  IS  sometimes  fett  in  the  baek  rather 
lower  than  the  region  'jf  the  kidneys  ;  and  gen- 
erally oi tends  down  the  thigb.  [The  testicle 
of  the  affected  side  ia  frequently  retracted,  and 
more  or  lesi  nneasinesa  and  pain  are  felt  in  the 


course  of  the  spermutic  cord.  A  very  litlli 
eierciae  fatigues  the  patient,  who  im>stly  in- 
clines the  tnmk  forward,  and  in  bed  generalfj 
keeps  the  thigh  of  the  affected  aide  bent,  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  psoas  muscle  being  the  moat 
easy  to  him.  The  symptoms  frequently  con* 
tinne  stationary  a  long  time.  At  length,  a 
change  occurs,  indicated  by  rigours,  lots  of  ap- 
petite,  and  followed  by  considerable  acceleration 
of  the  pulse.  Soon  aflerward  the  iluctTtaLing 
tumour  presents  itself]  From  the  deceptive 
manner  of  its  attackj  medical  treatm ent»  which 
might  have  been  of  essential  service  at  first,  is 
fatally  poetponed;  and  the  symptoms  aro  re 
garded  as  thoae  of  an  accidental  strain.  Ailer 
&e  abscesB  is  formed,  however,  the  pain,  in 
most  cases,  mcreases  considerably,  and,  in  cotn- 
mon  instancesi  the  matter  follows  the  conrse 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  points  eiterji*lly  & 
little  lower  than  the  inguinal  glands ;  or  i% 
passes  down  the  thigh,  where,  howeTer,  it  ii 
apt  to  dissever  the  muscles  and  form  ainoua  sb- 
Bcesaes.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mauer 
pasaes  through  the  muscles  of  the  backt  ^nd  ii 
discharged  in  the  loms  ;  and^  in  a  few  insiancesi, 
tt  has  been  known  to  fall  mto  the  cavity  of  the 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  abseesa,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  is  highly  dangeroua : 
an  extent  which  it  generally  attaitii  «(ra  si 
points  extemallv,  or  admits  of  being  di&ebarged. 
Hencei  the  patient  very  frequently  sinks  under 
a  hectic  fever,  produced  by  the  local  irriiatiini : 
while  in  rtiost  cases  in  which  it  has  made  a  naU 
ural  opening  for  itself,  il  has  been  found  con* 
nee  ted  with  ho  many  deep  sinuaes,  which  cao* 
not  be  followed  up,  that  the  same  effect 


{It  IS  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  this  siibieett 
that  psoas  abscess  should  rarely  be  met  wiUt  ia 
the  United  States  of  America.  Piofenor  Gib* 
son  saw  only  four  cases  of  the  diseaas  during 
thirteen  years,  although  professionally  connected 
with  extensive  hospi&a  and  alm^-botiKa  meat 
of  that  time.  Dr.  Physic  never  met  with  ■ 
case  of  psoas  abscess  in  America,  uIu:^onnected 
with  disease  of  the  spine.^  G^iA^cni's  Surg^^ 
vol.  i,  p.  314  )  If  these  statements  ro  in  tide 
with  the  experience  of  other  prmctitioiiris  in 
America,  they  are  highly  mterestingt  a*  aflect* 
ing  the  question,  whether,  as  is  generally  ■ifp< 
posed  in  England,  the  psoas  absceat  is  necessa- 
rily connected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution.*] 

No  mode  of  medical  treatment  has  been  fotdisa 
productive  of  any  good  purpose ;  «md  the  eaee 
nas  been,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  luppuia- 
tion,  given  over  to  the  surgical  practitioner* 
Yet  even  here  different  individyals  have  puf- 
sued  different  lines  of  conduct,  [Kirkland  be- 
lieved that  the  patient  had  dne  best  cltancf*  of 
recovery  when  the  abscess  was  allov^  tobural 
of  itself,  and  ditcharg^e  iitdf  vtrfgraduailf  i 


*  The  German  medical  authoritiea  seem  to  stip 
port  tjje  sbove  opinion,  bsit  in  America  the  oi 
otherwise.    Psoas  a!^?'rf<5K  is  hot  imfrHj^ient  tn 
the  United  States  ;  i  r  ra  no 

■ptnal  disease  con  i  .qh  m 

confirmed  by  theeii  -  ievwwL 

Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  J.  K .  Ruitg^^,  Dr.  Chvesmnn,  mi 
by  other  practitioners  of  ample  experienoe^^D* 
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4  rmaU  mUUi.  The  bitter  preempt  baj  bees 
found  lo  be  dqs  of  grest  importance.]  Mr, 
Bell  idvtsee  an  auty  fivacuaticiii  of  the  matter^p 
l«it  the  txMiea  iliou^d  become  injured  -  whde 
Mr.  Abcmethy  apprehends  leas  doLnger  from  tts 
baling  suffered  to  reniJiin,  and  at  Last  evnttiatea 
it  at  different  mtervab,  and  by  »accciii¥e  oper- 
atioriA  :  by  which  meins  the  cytt,  in  which  the 
pas  ia  priticipaljy  lodged,  ma^  have  au  opportu- 
ahy  of  contracting  ;  and  this,  he  thiduT  it  baa 
ft  greater  tendency  to  do  than  in  «beces»ea 
where  the  mdamniatioti  ia  more  tiolent.  He  U 
ako  attendve  to  doae  the  opetiing  the  in^tatit 
the  matter  i«  dite barged,  so  aa  to  prevent  any 
jncreaae  of  the  inflammation  by  an  access  of  air. 

The  real  caose  of  danger  doe^  not  seem  to 
have  been  hitherto  hit  upon ;  but  it  may  proba- 
biy  be  referred  to  that  tendent]f  to  a  rapid  spread 
of  in^;immation  oTer  their  entire  aurfaee,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  ha9  shown  to  exist  in  all  interns S 
eavHies,  and  the  hazard  o(  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  cavity  ;  a  aubject  al- 
ready touched  upon  in  the  discnsaioti  of  puer* 
petal  fever,  and  which  we  shall  have  other 
opportuniliea  of  dlu strati ng  as  we  proceed,  par- 
ticularly in  some  cases  of  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  re  in  a.  Now,  in  the  disease  he&re  ub, 
we  have  not,  it  is  tme,  any  natural  cafity,  but 
we  have  an  artificial  cavity  of  long  st^ndtii^ 
and  largo  eitent^  in  a  highly  irritable  ^tatef  and 
which  is  therefore  peculiarly  predisposed  to  rein 
into  all  the  Httal  effects  of  large  natural  cavitieSf 
when  injured  m  otherwise  rendered  imperfect. 
The  author  throws  out  thi«  hi  at,  however,  for 
fiture  and  general  consideration. 

[Mr.  Crowther  relates  a  few  ea«e«  in  which 
paoos  absoeases  were  dispersed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  large  blisters  to  ihe  swelling,  which  were 
kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate.  The  same 
practice,  combined  with  the  occasional  emptoy- 
meitt  of  emetics^  was  also  recommended  by 
Mr.  Abemethy.] 

SPECIES  iir 

APOSTEMA  HEPATICIIM. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  UVEH. 

Diwrvsm  PtTLSiLTiMa  Tuvona  is  the  nsaioN  or 

ruK  tiTiR  ;  Fftucanao  hv  pjiin,  a  yillow 

eOCiTTaNAHCIE,  AMO  SHlVXaiNO. 

[Tbe  ordinary  symptoms,  besides  those  spo- 
ken of  in  the  definition t  are,  swelling  and  ten- 
sion of  the  nfht  hypochondriom,  aofnetiraes 
extending  beyond  it  \  pin  in  tlie  right  side, 
much  aggravated  by  inspiration  or  pressure, 
and  occasiDnally  shooting  np  to  the  shoulder, 
hi  the  caae  recorded  hy  Dr.  0*Brien,  there  was 
also  great  weakne^  of  the  right  arm  ;  a  pale, 
anions  countenance^  without  yellowneas ;  ptilse 
1^,  small  and  feeble;  and  no  vomiting. — 
{Trans,  of  Ph^nctant  in  Irdand,  vol  i,  p.  44) 
Much  doubt  having  been  expressed  by  some 
physieian^,  whether  true  laudable  pus  could  be 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver*  that  dis- 
tinguished pathologist,  C-  P.  A.  Louis,  iiivesli- 
niJt^d  the  question,  and,  in  the  dissection  of 
I311  subjfscts,  met  with  five  cases  of  hepatic  ab- 
•<rfl»i.*,  ;d\  of  which  presenled  genuine  pura- 
Ee2 


lent  matter.*  It  appears  also  from  his  dissec- 
tions, that  the  abscesses  are  firequently  encysted, 
and  that  the  t^eighbouring  portion  of  the  livtr 
is  sometimes  softer,  but  sometimes  more  indu- 
rated, than  natural.  In  the  cases  of  encysted 
ahecesses,  eiaoiined  by  himself,  he  could  not 
decide  positively  whether  they  preceded,  or 
were  the  consequence  of,  a  dissolution  of  a 
greater  or  leaser  number  @f  tubercles  ;  but  he 
mclines  to  the  latter  opinion.  In  one  very  in* 
teres  ting  case,  reported  by  this  author,  ifar 
patient  had  voided  large  quantities  of  blood  from 
the  anus,  and,  aRer  death,  a  clot  of  blood  was 
found  in  a  cyst  in  the  liver ;  from  which  part, 
it  is  infenod,  the  blood  had  passed  into  the  idtc^Sr* 
(inal  catfst.  As  no  commouication  could  he 
traced,  howerer,  between  (he  cavity  and  the 
biliary  ducts,  the  concluaion  appears  question- 
able.—(Louu,  op.  cit.,  p.  385,)  A  commoD 
compUcation  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  seems  lo 
be  a  soflening  and  ulceration  of  the  mucotis 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  especially  that  of  the 
large  inteatinea,  the  same  affection  of  the  lining 
of  the  amaU  ones  not  being  very  frequent,  e ac- 
cept in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  fevers.  Tlie 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  some  cases  had 
red  specks  on  it,  was  much  softened,  and,  in 
certain  places,  incompletely  ulcerated.  Ab- 
eceases  of  Ihe  liver  are  moatly  not  single,  but 
more  or  less  numerous,  t  Their  general  fatality 
is  partly  ascribed  by  M,  Louis  to  the  liver  nut 


•  Lonis,  M^m  et  Reehorches  Anatomico^Pa- 
Ihologiques,  p.  35a»  Svo.,  Pans,  10:36.  The  fimd 
discharged  from  sn  abaceiES  conneclad  with  the 
liver,  by  Mr,  Cvsar  Ifawkina,  was  not  like  com- 
mon pus,  but  thick  and  adhesive,  of  a  dark  yel- 
lowish-green colour,  and  of  a  peculiar,  though  not 
offensive  smell ;  and,  uponbem^  mixed  with  nitric 
acid,  it  appeared  to  contain  bihsry  maiti^r.— (3ee 
Med.  Chir  Trans,  vol  xviii^,  p,  100.)  In  another 
case  the  matter  was  thin,  of  a  light  brciwu  cotout, 
and  could  scarcely  he  called  puruleuv— (Op.  cii., 
p.  106.)  In  these  two  instances  the  abscesses 
were  only  connected  vrith  the  Hver,  and  not  in  il. 
The  pniictures  wete  followed  by  ulceration  and 
slougning  of  t!ie  skin,  hemorrhage,  and  a  destmc* 
tion  of  nearly  the  whole  ihickn^  of  the  aWom- 
inal  panetc<s.  The  disease  had,  in  each  purtent, 
been  {areeeded  by  symptoms  0/  inflammation  i)(  t|^ 
liver,  and,  after  death,  the  cavity  in  which  the 
matlcr  hud  collected  was  so  far  obliterated,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  poaj lively  where  the  fluid 
had  been  situated.  The  ftiriher  partaculors  of 
these  cases  will  be  fouod  interesting  by  ihe  patho^ 
logical  roguirer.— Ed. 

t  Dr,  Stokes  mentions,  in  his  lectures  (Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  No^  rex.,  p.  503),  a  cimoue 
fact,  that  it  has  often  been  found  impossible  to  aal- 
ivate  persons  labouring  under  hepatic  ahscesa, 
HO  that  the  presence  of  matter  in  the  liver,  or  ila 
absence,  may  be  determined  by  tbe  circumstance 
of  the  patient  being,  or  not  being,  susceptible  to 
the  full  effect  of  mercury.  This  fact  is  confirined 
by  I>r.  Mamhnll,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience, 
and  very  conversant  with  the  maeases  of  India, 
who  states  that  he  has  never  known  a  casein 
which  abscess  actual ty  formed  in  the  anhslance 
of  the  hver,  in  which  Kuivationcon!' '  -  '—  *r^{\ ; 
and  that  when  the  patient  became  be- 

lieved it  to  be  a  pfoof  that  there  ^ .  nit- 

tion  of  an  inlense  character,  or  that  no  abflceai 
had  formed.*— D 
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bavingv  perhaps^  the  power  of  repairing  the  mi»- 
eliiafi  m  he  never  obterved  traces  of  cicatrima- 
tMo  jti  it.  Yet  this  iafereoee  fleems  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  cures  which  ftre  upon  record. — 
(£outj,  op.  cit,  p.  386*^94,  408.)] 

Thii  is  also  it  very  fatal  diseue,  and  usciadly 
dnniivitea  in  one  of  the  following  way^ : 

Ftrttly,  The  sub«tartce  of  the  liver  is  gr^d* 
iiaJly  aiid  aJmciat  entirely  absorbed  from  lotig- 
continued  irriUtion;  the  melancholy  accom- 
paniniientA  of  which  &te,  a  tedious,  icterical 
marasiaus,  heclie  feirer,  ^est  eiixiety,  nrid  ^ 
iAoiotii  and  fettd  diarrbcBaj  whlcti  is  the  fore- 
rouner  of  death. 

[In  ooe  example*  recorded  by  Dr.  O'Brien^ 
the  abscess  extended  over  two  thirds  of  the 
liver,  the  biliary  ducts  were  nearly  annihilated, 
and  all  hat  one  siith  of  the  gall-bladder  de- 
itroyed.*  In  another  caae,  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Gibson  {Surgery ^  voL  i.i  p.  311),  ho  sajB 
thftt,  upon  diiuectiont  the  fistulous  orifice  in  the 
tide  was  traced  into  the  liver,  or  rnther  into  its 
remains  ■  for  its  substance  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  of  its  structure  could  be  found,  except 
a  shell,  or  cyst»  somewhat  larger  thari  an  egg, 
and  filled  with  brownish  matter.] 

Secondly t  The  abscess  breaks  intemaiJjf  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  beliy ;  by  which 
means  the  rest  of  the  viscera  are  affected,  and 
the  termination  is  marasmus,  ascites,  and  disso- 
Inbon.t  According  to  M.  Louis,  this  mode  of 
evacuation  only  takes  place  jn  chronic  hepatitis, 
—{Mim.  ti  R€4yrche*  Anai.  Path.,  p.  372.) 

Thirdly,  The  pus  sometimes  finds  a  pasBag« 
tnto  the  biliary  ducts,  and  thence  into  the  intes- 
tines ;  from  these  it  is  oceaaionally  thrown  into 
the  eiomach^  and  vomited  iij  the  Jorm  of  a  dark 
oQensive  material  :  but  far  mom  generally  it  is 
carried  downward,  and  produces  a  violent  loose* 
Dflss.  Acids  and  ascescent  medicines  may 
here  palhute  far  a  time  ;  but  the  Issue  is  always 
fatal. 

Fourthly^  Tlie  enlarged  liver  becomea,  in 
some  caseSf  united  by  adhesive  inflamnuation  Ut 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  abscess  opens  eiter- 
nally;  and,  in  this  case,  there  is  a  chance  of 
eofe.  The  openings  should  be  expedited  by  a 
caustic  or  the  iLnife  :  and  the  cure  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid  wliich  is 
discbarG^d. 

Fifthly,  There  is  reason  to  beliCTe  that,  m  a 
few  rare  iuatancea*  the  matter  is  carried  off  by 
absorption,  when  a  heiilthy  grauulation  takes 
pUce,  and  a  cure  is  completed  without  any 
openii^.  This  termination  is  more  reasonably 
lo   be  eipeeted  in   a  consUtution   otherwise 


*  Sec  Trans,  of  Phyticiana  in  Ireland,  vol  Lt 
p.  49<  The  editor  opened  the  body  of  a  woman 
about  thyee  years  ago,  where  the  same  morbid 
changes  were  noticed.  A  very  small  portion  of 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  remained,  and  at 
least  two  thinis  of  the  liver  were  occupied  by  ab- 
scesses. The  prrparation,  which  is  now  in  Iub 
possession,  wiO  shortly  be  sent  to  the  museum 
of  the  London  UniTeTsity,— Eo. 

t  The  ordinary  effect  of  such  pasia^  of  the 
matter  into  the  cavHy  of  the  abdomen  is  a  rapid 
snd  fatal  de^e  of  peritonitis  —En, 


sounds  and  where  the  Uver  has  not  been  ^ 
ened  or  rendered  tOff»id  by  any  former  aflecbo 
It  is  hence  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  a  tetoper*! 
ate  than  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  tn  youth  mail  ] 
in  Bdwnced  life. 

[Sixthly,  In  certain  cases,  the  matter  of  tha 
abscess  has  made  its  way  by  ulee ration  thi^ougli 
the  diaphragm,  and  bean  either  e0tiaed  in  iS*  i 
chest,  or,   opening  a  commumeaiJon  willi  tii^d 
bronchis,  been  coughed  up  from  the  lun^.     Inr  j 
hot  chmates,  where  acute  and  chronic  hepatiliaii 
are  very  common  complaints,  abflcessea  of  ehftl 
liver  are  often  noticed.     In  Great  Bhtatn  they  i 
do  occur,  but  not  very  frequeTitly,  except  in  those 
who  have   returned   from  a  loaf  restdence  in 
warm  latitudes.   The  liver  may  mpparaCo,  bow- 
ever,  from  other  causes  besides  common  h^pa* 
titis,  as  from  blows  or  mjuries  of  the  hfsdi^^ 
bihary  coocretioosi  phlebitis  J  and  the  preaeoet  \ 
of  worms  in  the  bihary  ducts4    lo  the  SnT|^ei|  j 
Museum  of  the  Univ^isity  of  Fennel vania  la  J 
a  preparation  in  which  the  stibttance  and  duels  J 
of  the  liver  are  ^Led  and  porforaEed  in  i 
direction  by  numerous  and  very  Inrgt;  loeubricL  1 
The  i^atient,  a  child,  fell  a  victim  to  the  urila* 
tion  and  suppuration .^ — iGtbtom^  vol.  i.,p,  SO0  >]  i 

When  the  cure  takes  place  wiihotil  an  opco*  ! 
in^f  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  lo  deter* 
mine  for  a  certamty  that  pus  has  actually  beem  j 
formed.     But  sometimes  we  can  trace  a  diM^tu* 
at  ion  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  subsidenre  oj 
the  tension,  pain,  and  pulse,  after  one  or  two 
severe  shivering  hts,  may  be  rcgardod  as  so^ 
cient  indications.     In  a  case  of  this  kind  that 
occurred  to  me  in  a  young  gentlemao  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age^  the  shivering  was  so  con- 
siderable as  to  make  the  teeth  ch^'^  -       -^ 
within  eight-and-forty  hours,  the   p 
from  a  hundred  and  forty   to  a  hu.  ^  1 

twenty ;  and  the  abdommal  tension  and  tender*  . 
ness  were  cnnsidcrably  abated  ;  as  was  a1»o  the  ( 
distressing  cough  with  which  he  had  almost 
perpetually  been  harassed  for  some  weeks.  He 
was  put  upon  a  tonic  plan  of  columbo  and  sul* 
phuric  acid  immediately  after  this  chai^r«,  and 
recovered  gradually. 

[In  Indiat  the  rapidity  with  which  InfiiLmmit* 
tion  of  tlie  jivcr  frequently  proceeds  to  suppu- 
ration, has  sometimes  been  so  great  aa  scaicely 

*  Quesnay,  m  Mtm.  de  l*Aead.  dp  Chir.,  tocii 
i.t  p.  117.     Bertmndi  de  Kepatis  Abs^^aaibiis  i  , 
CEuvTcs  Chir.  de  Desault,  torn,  i,   Also,  a  f  aluabht 
pfiper  by  Mr,  Rose  on  lieposdions  of  pos,  ^r.  m  \ 
the  viscera^  after  injuries  of  different  parts,  in  NoV 
and  Chir.  'IVans..  vol.  xiv,  p.  251,  ^Slc,    Tbii  Uf\  ] 
of  abscesses  of  the  Uver  arising  from  in^jurin  of 
the  head  is  doubted  ^  however,  bythe  verTemiltenl 
psthologit^t,  M.  Louis.    BeehisKechefohesAnir, 
Pathol.,  p.  105.    The  editor  tospecU  that  the  ft^ 
quency  of  the  occurrence  from  this  paitKUbr 
cause  has  been  exaggerated  by  writera 

f  See  Cruveilhier,  AnaL  Pathol.  A  wdral  rvfcfs 
to  a  case  in  which  an  abicets  of  the  1j  vrr  cnm 
municated  with  thp  interior  of  the  veiuii  >  I 

to  another  in  which  the  niaUer  made  i; 
the  pericardium. — PrAcis  d'Anst,  Piu: 
li.,  p.  SD8— En, 

t  See  Ktrkbnd*!  Inquiry  into  the  present  Sllia  | 
of  Medical  Sureery,  vol  ii.,  p,  isa  Alao^  Bond,  It  J 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inc).,  vol,  it  p.  €S. 
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APOSTEHA  EMPYEMA, 


to  admit  of  tim&  for  Ibc  umployroeint  of  aati- 
pbloj^^tic  fcmediei.  A*  Dr.  O'Hrien  oWrr^s, 
tkki  shQuitJi  nevei  be  ^eglecl^dl  in  chronic  hepa- 
titi»,  even  where  mejrcdiy  mity  subBfiqueiitly 
become  ntceifiiiy ;  tnd  ne  Gommends  gieneru 
lite«dii]g»  uid  Ihe  uae  of  ctippis^  am)  k^ches. 
In  tKii  cQuntTj,  turgecnv  tarely  bpan  ab«ee^es 
of  the  Uvcf  m  ui  early  sl«ge  j  but,  in  JniiiB, 
ibe  couuary  pnetice  i»  e^  to  preirail,  aj^d 
to  be  found  the  most  idrantageiULfl.*] 


SPECrES  IT. 

APOSTEMA  EMPYEMA. 

LODGMENT  OF  MATTER  IN  THE 

CHEST. 

rtXB^  tAtn  i;f  tbk  cHEtT :  umKt.Tmv9  vam^ 

llOCrPt  BCra  BASTEftT    IK    AJf    KKICT  rOSITIOH  ; 

PirricuLT  DKcaitetTDSB  on  thi  eoui«i>  mwi\ 

rLCCTITJLTISIO     S9ri^»GSHENT     gitf    Tittt     ttfUt 

jjrrtCT£i» ;  naif,  ticklik^s  c?ogott. 

To  the  iymptonuB  enumerated  in  tlic  abate 
definition,  Hippocrates  add«  {Otpl  UnSHv,  pp. 
iJBi  496)  ffdema  of  the  feet,  hoHowneaa  of  the 
lyes*  and  a  gnrgting  aound  on  shaking  the  shoul- 
der Of  these  additional  signs,  the  lirst  two 
belong  rmther  lo  the  heciic  fever  that  g^n^r&Ujf 
•ecompariiei  empjrema,  tbarn  to  the  difieaae  il- 
*»lr  The  last  ha«  sometime*  been  met  with 
in  modem  times.^Tf^fsruwf  f,  Jtfemoirfj  de  Cki- 
rargtCf  &:c.)  Dr.  Cullen  regarrb  empyema  a« 
I  mere  leicjuel  of  pneumonia,  which,  with  him, 
indudea  mflummation  of  the  pknra,  as  well 
ai  ^f  the  Inngi  ;  but  as  it  may  tiik«  pkce  from 
intiammation  nf  the  medi^atiiium,  pericartliuni, 
jf  diaphragm,  to  i»y  nothing  of  iliat  ffom  et- 
lemtd  injuries,  and  am  il  m  ohen  dnubtful  vrhtit 
parUcular  organ  ia  directly  injured,  a  separate 
ipecie*  leeniB  decidedly  cdled  for. 

An  eippyema  w  tometimes  prodneed  hy  the 
Hurst itig  of  a  large  vomica  of  one  of  the  Innp 
inio  tliB  cavity  of  the  pleura  t  in  which  case,  the 
cuu^n  necomes  more  frequent  than  before  thii 
ret ult^  snd  t»  either  dry,  or  accompanied  with  a 
«caiiiv%  ftnth^s  and  noisy  eipectoralion.  The 
brialhmg:  bf  comes  ertrcmely  difficult,  with  re- 
pe%t<34  faintmg  fiu,  and  the  dew  of  a  cold  aweat 
hiQg:ing  over  tno  throat  and  forehead;  the 
cheeks  and  lips  are  of  an  omiDOJi  red,  while 
ihr  naiia  are  Ji^id,  tfae  pupils  dilated,  and  the 
sight  dtttl. 

If  pefcuKiion  or  the  stethoscope  be  employed, 
before  the  Tomicii  has  broken,  to  the  p?irt  in 
which  the  matter  if  iiealed,  little  or  no  Bound 
mi\[  be  tetomed,  in  consequence  of  the  presiing 
fjh^ess  vih'c)]  ^lista  there  ^t   bt»t  if  Oiese  nie^- 


*  Pmt  Homer  thinks  that  hepalic  abeeesa  may 
be  maitaeed  by  opening  it  eren  when  adbeiion  to 
the  aide  has  not  &ecurrad.  prorided  tbe  liver  be 
attached  to  the  side  by  one  or  two  stitches*  wh;ch 
Dfcf ents  the  efiUiion  of  put  into  the  abdoinen.— 
See  Am.  Jouni.  of  M<;d.  Sc,  No.  xxm,  p.  90.— D.  I 

t  Dulnnss  of  sound  on  percos«ion,^  and  absence 
of  the  reapiratory  murmur  on  the  diseased  dde, 
which  rem  Bins  perfectly  motionlpss  Puerile  tc** 
piralion  in  the  opposite  lung,  arcompanjetj  wiih 
mcreased  actirai  rif  the  respiratory  muaclcs,  snd 
frequently  m  displacement  of  the  hearty  deaccnt 


cids  be  resorted  to  afterward,  it  wfU  be  fovind 
restored,  in  a  considerable  degree,  fo  the  part 
aJ'eeied,  from  the  hollow ness  which  now  eiists 
there,  while  it  will  be  comparatively  found  di- 
minished  in  the  posterior  snd  iiifenor  paru  of 
the  chest  to  which  the  discharfcd  load  ts  uana- 
ferred.  For  the  history  and  relative  value  of 
these  diagnoatica,  the  reader  must  lurti  to  the 
treatment  of  rnTHiaiB. — (CI  JO., Old.  IV.,  Gen 
HI.,  Spe.  5.) 

[I^^ennec  does  not  seem  to  spprove  of  the 
application  of  the  term  empyema  to  the  bursting 
of  a  large  vomica  into  the  cheat.  **  I  appre* 
hend"  (Op.  cit.,  p.  44B),  says  he,  **  tio  one  now 
confiidert  empyema  as  the  product  of  a  vomica, 
which  has  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
A  softened  tubercle  may,  inde<»l,  discharge  iit 
contents  in  this  manner,  and  may  thua  become 
the  cause  of  a  considerable  effusion,  by  isji citing 
a  chronic  pleurisy ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  lu* 
berculous  matter  must  only  be  considered  in  tbe 
light  of  an  e^stmneous  body,  detennnung  mtam^ 
mation,  and  consequent  effusion,  by  its  mechan- 
ical or  chymical  quahtiea.  ft  is  also  to  this 
species  of  pleuria;|r  that  we  msmt  refer  those  his- 
tories of  lunga  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  older  writers.*' 
In  this  couotrj',  howetcr,  whatever  may  bo  tiie 
principal  source  of  this  •purulent  fluid  m  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  term  empyema  t»  em- 
ployed' In  acute  pleurisy,  besides  an  edusion 
of  coamilatin^  lymphs  a  serous  iuid  is  | toured 
out,  which  IS  of  a  hght  yelbw  colour  and 
transparent,  or  with  its  transparency  only  slightly 
tessened  by  the  intermixture  of  ^rnall  fragments 
of  concrete  pus  or  lymph,  la  tbe  Utter  case, 
it  resembles  tinstrajned  whey.  The  fluid  is 
generally  devoid  of  smell.  Many  physicians 
suppose^  that,  in  acute  plearisy,  no  effusion 
takes  pbcc  til]  after  some  days ;  bnt  Lae^nec 
declares  (OpciL,  p.  423-5),  that  he  has  aeveral 
times  observed  all  the  physical  signs  of  e^aion  ; 
that  is,  «gophonism,*  and  abse^nre  of  thft  respi- 
ration and  sound  on  perccia^ion,  in  otie  hci^r 
from  tbe  commencement €f  the  disease;  and  he 
has  seen  the  side  obviously  dilated  at  the  end 
of  three  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  hs  does 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  single  ease, 
in  which  the  etfusion  was  doubtful  under  the 
stethoscope  durmg  the  Jirst  and  second  day 
The  utmost  that  he  admits  on  this  point  is,  that 
tbe  effusion  contmues  to  increase  for  several 
days,  and  that  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  this  time 
that  it  becomes  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked, 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  affected  side^  and  tha 
total  absence  of  sound  on  percussion  He  is 
convmeed  that  the  effusion  of  serum  is  cofilem- 

CneouBNArith  inflammation  in  alt  serous  menv- 
e«.  The  fluid  effused  is  gvneralty  absorbed 
aft eo the  inSammation  has  subsided;  and  it  is 
only  when  it  remains  in  such  quantities  aa  to 
oecaaion  very  urgent  symptoms,  that  any  opera- 


of  the  diaphragiD^  and  piotnisMiii  of  the  abdomen. 
— E», 

*  A  tone  or  echo  of  the  voace,  distinprtshed 
with  the  stethoscope ;  ai^d  so  named  by  Laennee, 
from  its  having  a  trembling  or  lilaatm^^wRssA^\£fcm 
the  vovce  of  a  ^cmjL 
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H.EMATICA. 


[cl.  m.— OiO, 


lAOn  should  ever  bv  contemplated  for  Hs  dit- 
ebirge. 

The  diieue  which  Liezm«c  repfeflentv  ms 
produciiig  the  most  common  species  of  purulent 
empjrema^  is  chronic  pleurisy ,  of  which  he  de- 
Bcnbes  three  kinis  t  l*t,  that  which  ia  ehrotiic 
from  it5  origin ;  2dlyj  acute  pleurisjj  become 
ctiTunic  ;  adly^i  pleui-isy  comphcated  with  certain 
organic  prod  actions  on  the  lurHicc  of  the  plear^ 
b<?aniig  a  groia  resembUoce  to  cutanecus  erup- 
tions. 

Afieording  to  Laensftc,  chronic  pletirisy  doas 
not  differ  esBentbllj  in  its  anatomical  charac- 
ters frum  the  flcuic :  the  pkura^  however^  i» 
l^uerally  of  a  deeper  red,  and  the  seroua  efftt- 
Mi&n  is  more  abundant,  and  ahim»t  alway*  less 
Iimpidi  beiag  mixed  with  «msil  albuminous  floe- 
cult.  In  chiouic  pleuii&y*  the  cztnivasated 
fluids  have  a  mere  fetid  vmell  than  in  the  acute, 
and  often  yield  a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  annl- 
Ogous  to  that  of  gangrene*  The  eJTuRion  is 
rendered  daily  more  cons  id  erablc.  The  affected 
»ide  becomes  roanifeatjy  larger ;  the  intercoatal 
Riaces  grow  broader,  and  rite  to  a  Jevel  with 
tfie  ribs,  and  ^ometimei  even  higher.  The  lung, 
eompriised  towarde  the  mediaatiuum  and  spine, 
and  retained  in  this  position  by  psoudo-m^m- 
braiseoua  exudation,  ia  someiimea  so  reduced  in 
»ne  ae  not  to  be  mire  than  four  or  air  lines 
thick,  even  in  its  middle.  In  this  state,  the 
pulmonary  tissue  is  soft,  pliant,  and  dense,  with- 
001  any  crepitation,  more  pale  thnn  natiu^,  an^d 
ilmosi  without  blood  ;  ^et  the  alTeol&r  teitutre 
Tcry  distiuct.t] 

Modem  researchea  proTe,  that  collections  of 
pus  in  the  chest  Iroquently  occar  without  any 
appearance  of  ulceration.  To  such  caaet  Mr. 
He wson  has  several  refereiH^ee.  **  The  caritiet 
of  the  pleura,  pciicBidium,  ic,,"  aays  he,  "  are 


^  The  fluid  effused  in  acnte  pleurisy  ia  of  a  pale 
Te!low  or  straw  colour,  and  genertlly  a  little  lur- 
bid,  from  an  admiiture  of  coapilahto  lymph.  In 
chronic  plcunsy,  the  fluid  is  not  only  in  larger 
miantJIies,  but  of  a  consistence  approaching  to 
that  of  eominon  dus,  and  general  Ey  miied  with 
Aakea  of  coagulaule  Ivmpb.  However,  as  Dr. 
Towniend  has  obserrcd,  it  ia  not  aJwsya  easy  in 
practice  to  determine  A  ptivri  the  preciae  natore 
of  the  fluid  collected  withm  the  chest,  aa  its  phys^ 
vcal  characters  aro  found  to  vary  considerabl?^ 
a* en  in  those  ca«es  that  most  closely  resemble 
each  other,  in  their  origin,  progress,  and  aymp^ 
loins.— Cyd.  of  Pract.  Mod.,  art.  £»P¥aJtii.— Ed. 

t  As  in  empyema  the  matter  is  usually  con- 
tained ifi  only  one  aide  of  rhe  che<?t,  its  pressure 
aometimes  dtaplacea  the  heart.  1*he  editor  haa 
seen  seveml  eumplea,  in  which  a  cotuiderabte 
qyarnity  of  fluid  in  the  left  sac  of  the  pleura  has 
eft  used  auch  a  change  in  the  posiiion  of  the  heart, 
that  its  pulsation  could  only  be  felt  on  the  right 
aide  of  ihe  sternum.  The  pus,  howeTer,  may  be 
ctrcwusfrribcd  by  the  adhesive  iiiflamfnation,  and 
then  this  effect  will  not  bo  prcrriuced  In  the  case 
htclv  publi^ihed  by  Mr,  Woolley,  the  heort  pol- 
aiteil  on  the  right  side,  m  a  situation  precisely 
corresponding  to  what  it  ouzht  to  have  occupied 
on  the  left  flUB  was  m  a  child  between  fi^e  and 
•14^  jrearsof  age,  that  was  cured  by  paracentesia 
aione— (iVted.  Gaz,  for  Nov.,  1933,  p,  318, >  Such 
diapUicement  is  one  of  the  If^nst  fathble  ^rmptonu 
&f  4  coUection  of  Huid  in  tne  chc«t. — Eo. 


aometTmes  observed   to    contain  conatdenlpl* 
ijuantitiea  of  pus  without  the  least  rnarks  of  ol* 
ceration.     In  one  patient  I  fo^nd  thr«e  jitnts  of 
pore  pus  in  the  pericafdiumt  withotit  miy  ulce 
either  on  that  membrane  ur  on  the  bearl, 
another,  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  of  the  nghfe|] 
side  was  distended  with  a  pus  that  smell  moif] 
like  whey  ihan  a  putrid  6uid,  and  the  htngll 
were  compreased  into  a  very  ^mall  <omf>a#»&l 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  ulcer  or  efn*io 
either  on  these  organs   or  on  the  pleun;  bo 
only  under  the  pus  waa  a  thin  crust  of  coagub 
hie  lymph."    We  have  already  made  aome  ob-  ' 
aenrationa  upon  this  secretion  of  imMrfeci  pus, 
and  it  is  not  neccssaiy  here  to  dwell  tip«in  tl. 

Numerous  caaes  are  recorded,  in  which  thi! 
contained  fluid  has  disappeaxed.*^    It  has  pi^saed 
off  by  the   intestinal  canal  {Ktintr^  Du*.   df 
Empifem&tty  Helm.,  i670  ;  MiirchtUh  OW  m., 
69),  by  the  bladder,*  and  by  the  iragina  {SdiUck 
hng,  Phi  Tram.f  vol  Jthi,,  p.  70),  in  the  foiiH  1 
of  pus.    It  has  alao  been  frequently  c  sr'^i  "i  •  ■"  ^-f 
an  opening  formed  by  nature,  and  th» 
recovered  his  usual  health.     This  tv 
commonly  been  between  the  jiba  ;  moai  ueiially  j 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  but  m  one  inm 
st^ce  we  tind  the  absceas  pointing  and  Inirst* 
ing  under  the  scapula ^^/furffn»  Dism.  de  Em* 
p^emaUj  Argent.,  1679.)     [The  e»eap«  of  Iht^ 
effused  fluid  ilurough  the  intetcoatalmuaclaa,  torn 
gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  pletir%  ia  fcoitdoi ' 
by  Laennec  as  very  rare.     He  aaya  ibll  lie  haa 
only  seen  one  case  of  it  himadfi  and  that  M. 
llecamier   has  not  aeen   more  than  two;  and' 
with  respect  to  another  mode  in  wliieh  the  fluid  j 
finds  Tent,  namely,  in  consei^uence  r^''  *' 
mation  of  an  ahacess  in  the  mtenco^ 
and  ita  rupture  both  citernally  and 
Laennec  haa  only  met  with  a  single  case  oi  thtai 
kind,     Andral  reports  three  Othera,     There  ctnl 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  numeroua  e»niplea  d«  1 
record,  that  these  events  are  mQch  more  com-  ] 
mon  than  Laennec  imagined.     Dr,  Foft»es  ea 
preaaea  hia  belief,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  pEeu-  ] 
nay,  the  eacape  of  the  matter  through  the  walla 
of  the  cheat   is  by  no  moans  very  mxcomtnon. 
He  has  himself  met  with  more  than  one  lu* 
stance  of  it.     Laennec  atates  (Op  cit.,  p.  435)|  . 
that  a  cure  has,  perhaps,  more  fre<|uentjy  foj- 
lowed  tlie  evacuation  aiiaing  from  these  kindlJ 
0  f  absceaaea,  than  fro  m  an  operation .     The  eof^  ] 
however,  ia  not  always  complete ;  as  a  fiatud 
ia  apt  to  remain,  frequently  kept  up  by  o  eum 
of  the  riba. 

Morgagtii  hia  recorded  (XJ^  Sei.  et  C^ma- 
M&rkt  ep.  juii.,  art.  13)  a  aingukr  case  of  a 
double  empyema ;  a  lodgment  of  pua  being  form* 
ed  on  both  aides :  and  Balme  a  atill  more  es< 


•  In  the  Medical  Recoder  for  1885,  p  553,  Dr, 
Reeae  has  stated  a  caae  of  empyema,  in  whirli  i 
largtr  quantities  of  pua  passed  off  from  the  atom-  J 
ach  and  tjowek.  'Hie  patient  died  ;  atkl  ^ndisseo- 1 
tion  an  opdng  was  found  in  the  teaophafuail 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  cardiac  onfic«| 
of  the  atomach,  through  which  the  pm  h 
passed. — D. 

t  Buchner,  I'  -^  solutionem  Rmnreini^ 

tia  per  miction  .  ,d(L— Hal,  1762,  N-  Aet 


tmti>rfouy  eii«,  in  whieli  the  ptis  entered  the 
(^e-Ilnk?  ineiiibmne,  tod  ipre&d  orvcr  atmOBt  tbe 
whole  trunk. — {Jmr^  it  M4d.^  torn,  hri^  p. 344.) 

Dr*  G.  Hawthorn  hw  giTcn  m  mstance  ot 
this  diaeftte,  thai  for  its  aeveritv  and  dwigcr^ 
and  parlicularlj  for  its  SQCceBtfd  iRSue,  ia  well 
worth  recording. — (Edinb.  Mid.  &nd  Surg. 
Joum.f  No.  lii.T  p.  513.)  Thfj  patient  was 
ihirtir  yean  of  age^  und  the  di^eafte  h&d  been 
liroii^ht  on  by  eiposure  to  dajnp  nigfit  air  in  a 
^IMg  of  intoxication.  He  etiieri^d  greatly  from 
qiikkrtrss  of  palR'>,  InceaBant  eough,  oppression, 
and  driiiid  of  sufTocaliDn.  A  distinct  flucto^tion 
wa«  netcoived  in  about  three  weeks  from  the 
attiek  ;  ahortly  after  which  he  wa«  a  btlle  fe- 
lieved  by  a  dtschaige  of  purulent  matter  cfFuaed 
iQto  the  bronchi*!  ceU»,  and  ejrpeeloraied  to  the 
exlno(rdinary  amount  of  five  or  &ix  pounds  daily, 
for  loaitj  dm  m  SDCoesaion,  a  Sold  of  an  in- 
tolenbly  oftensive  amell  and  putrid  appearai^ee. 
IIo  continued*  however^  to  grow  worse  and 
weaker  ;  hia  feet  ajiid  lega  swelled  ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  ghastly,  and  he  hid  colliqitative 
sweats.  About  twelve  weeks  from  the  Bttacki 
the  operation  wa»  performed ;  nearly  20  lb,  of 
pus  wa*  discharged  on  the  first  day  and  night ; 
and  he  gradually  recovered.* 

[Thft  CT&cuation  of  the  matter  by  the  bronchia 
18  atal^d  by  Laenne^  (Op.  cit.,  p.  436)  to  be 
more  common  than  that  through  the  btercoata) 
muwtoB.  The  fact,  he  believes,  was  first  clearly 
Qftahhihcd  by  Bayle.  Jt  scarcely  ever  occurs 
btil  in  chronic  pleurisy  ;  though  Andral  relates 
one  example  of  it  in  the  acute  disease, — {Ctm. 
Midwale^  torn,  ii.*  obs.  36,) 

The  symptoms  mdic&ting  Ute  pr^riety  of  an 
operation  are,  the  diJatation  of  the  affected  side  ; 
oedema  of  the  same  side  and  arm  ;  deprcBsion 
of  the  liver,  and  displacement  of  the  heart 
Uiwaida  Uw  side  free  from  fluid-  Laennec  has 
'  ihowfif  however,  that  all  these  symptoms  may 
be  absent ;  and  it  even  fre<juently  happens  that 
at  the  very  time  when  an  operation  is  proper,  the 
tflected  side,  although  full  of  pus,  ii  amaller 
thin  the  opposite  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  which  has  already  ^en  place.  But 
^  in  all  such  casesf  the  results  of  p«icosuoii  and 
ausctilution  leave  no  doubts  respeeting  the  ef- 
fusion.— (Onn  cit.,  p.  476.)  I-taennec  point*  out 
two  eases  or  pleuriay,  requiring  that  an  operation 
should  be  performed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
fluid  from  the  chest.  The  liral  is  when,  m  ar> 
acute  pleurisy,  the  effusion  is  very  copious  from 
the  beginning,  and  increases  so  impidty  as  to 
give  rise,  after  a  few  doya,  to  general  or  loeal 
anasarca^  atid  to  threaten  auflbcaliou.  The 
aecond  is  a  chrome  caao,  either  in  consequence 
of  a  pleuriaj  originally  chronic^  or  of  the  acute 
disease  changed  into  this  state.     In  auch  cur- 


♦  A  patient  onder  Dr.  Croker,  of  D*ibUii,  wns 
tapped  for  an  empyema,  and  fourteen  pints  of  pus 
were  discharged  from  the  lefl  cavity  of  Una  pleura. 
In  Dr.  Archer's  case  of  succesaful  paracentesis  of 
the  thoran  (Trans,  of  DttbL  Assoc.,  vol.  iL),  eleven 
imts  of  inodatous  flaid  were  drawn  off,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  patient  was  convalescent,  The 
aitsflof  of  the  pleura  m  such  cases  La  almoBt  always 
hnsd  by  a  pseudo-membrane,  auch  ia  constitutes 
the  cyat  of  an  abscess.— En. 


when  odenia  of  the  afleeted  side 
has  come  an,  when  the  lotig  continuance  of  the 
disease,  the  progrestive  emftciation  and  debility 
of  the  patient,  and  the  failure  of  every  meaaure 
employed  to  produce  qhsorptioii,  lenvv  nothing 
to  be  eipected  from  other  m*ansj  the  operation 
19  warrantable.] 

When  the  flnid  is  diacbaiged  by  [jaracentciia, 
HIppocralcs  repeatedly  urges  the  surgeon  lo 
evacuate  it  only  by  degree's  (flfpi  Kot«fd»<^,  M.|  p 
476,  I  43  ;  Uml  rSi»  Jfflwf  UofBQt^,  p.  636,  I.  15), 
and  Borelli  (Cent,  j.,  oba.  72)  gives  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  seems  to  have  sunk  under  u 
sudden  evacuation,  Theie  has  also  be«n  no 
small  discussion  concerning  the  part  of  the 
thomz  to  which  the  scalpel  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously applied  David  advises  neaf  the 
file  mum  {Man.  pmir  h  Pnxde  rAcad  ^  %.};  Mr. 
Sharp  between  the  sijth  and  seventh  ribs  (Crif* 
/n^itiry,  dec,  chap*  Ti.);  Mr.  Bell  wherever  ihn 
pam  or  fluctuatba  may  direcL^&wgtry^  vol- 
11.,  p.  390.) 

Mr.  Warner,  whose  success  made  it  many 
years  ago  a  favourite  operation  in  our  country^ 
seems  to  have  been  of  Mr.  BelPa  opinion,  and 
varied  the  point  of  opening  accordmg  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  And  so  little  danger  did 
he  apprehend  from  the  use  of  the  scalpel  on 
any  oceasion,  that  he  not  only  evacuated  in  a]l 
iiiBtances  the  whole  of  the  matter  at  once,  but 
in  one  or  two  examples,  operated  where  there 
was  neither  a  polarized  pain,  nor  fluctuation, 
nor  visible  discoloration,  nor  any  external  sign 
whatever  to  direct  him  to  one  part  rather  than 
U>  another,  or  even  to  determine  the  real  nattire 
of  the  diseaae,  otherwise  than  from  the  sp«>ciflc 
symptoms  laid  down  in  the  preceding  definition, 
—{Original  Ca3€a  ^nd  IHstttHmi,  £c., by  John 
Forbes,  M,  D,  p.  257,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1824.) 

tn  Mr.  Warner*8  cases,  about  twenty  ounces 
of  pu3  formed  the  average  of  discharge  at  the 
time  of  the  perforation  {Phi.  Trani.^  vob.  alvi' , 
ilviii.,  li.,  as  also  his  works  in  their  coltecied 
fomi) :  the  patients  usually  found  instant  relief ; 
the  pain,  cough,  and  quickness  of  pulse  dimin* 
ishing,  and  the  brcB thing  becoming  easier.  Ha 
ctfcssed  the  wound  with  a  sponge  tent  till  theia 
was  no  longer  any  discharge,  and  afterward  au* 
porflctally  \  and,  in  about  six  weeks^  ihe  patients 
were  cured.  In  this  case,  it  is  perhaps  more 
necessary  to  keep  the  ivocmd  open  than  in  any 
other  operation  \  for  otherwise  the  secitited  pus 
is  apt  to  accumulate,  and  the  operation  must  be 
renewed.* 

[The  following  remarks  by  Professor  Laennec 
are  interesting ; — Thu  place  of  election,  ho  tays, 
commonly  adopted  by  surgeons  for  this  opera- 
tion,  is  the  moat  depending  point  in  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest :  a  r^le  that  can* 
not  be  g^ood  always,  because  the  most  dependnnl 
point  vanes  with  the  position  of  the  patient 
The  natural  posture  of  a  ptient  aSoctcd  witti 
empyema  is  to  lie  on  the  diseased  side  ;  and,  in 
this  case,  the  most  depending  point  is  the  space 

*  Another  caf^  of  two  aacc«ssful  operations  on 
the  same  peraon  is  related  in  HomV  Arelii««i 
I  for  March,  1S20;  an  interval  of  i.wen^-v«ci 
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between  ibe  tOh  and  ^xh  libs.  Many  oihei 
rat&ontt  Laeitoeci  obBervcfi^  point  oul  Lhis  apoc 
M  iKe  best.  For  in4taiicc:»  we  know  tti&t  the 
Upper  lobe  adhere*  to  the  ribs  more  lTetjoenr.ly 
Uiiui  any  other  part  (if  the  luoffs,  aod  thai  the 
]ow£:t  lobe  is  frequently  attacbed  to  Ibe  din- 
{jJiiagm.  Oq  tbe  right  sid^t  we  know  ib&t  ati 
enlnrged  liver  frequently  reacbej  as  high  as  the; 
■ijcth,  or  even  tbe  liftb  rib  ;  a.nd  that  on  both 
aiile4  tbe  thicket  falte  membranes,  and  conse* 

3aently  adheaion^,  eiist  at  tho  junction  of  the 
iftpbragm  with  the  walla  of  the  chui.  Finally, 
we  know  that  Ihe  greatest  portion  of  the  effuted 
fluid  is  collected  abool  the  middle  of  the  aide. 
The  best  point  m  a  tittle  anterior  to  tlie  digjte- 
tionA  of  tbe  flcrraiufl  major.  Should  there  chance 
to  be  &ny  old  adhesion  a  in  this  point,  we  shall 
readdy  discover  them  by  means  of  some  remaLns 
of  reapiration  over  their  place*  But  if,  on  per- 
cuaajon,  tbe  sound  be  dead  at  this  spat,  and  the 
aound  of  reapiration  be  wanting,  we  may  safely 
make  an  ineiaion]  Riedlin  operated  with  auc- 
ceaa  twice  on  the  same  peraon. — {Lin.  Mtd.y 
sum.  V.J  obs.  30.) 

The  matter,  when  discharged  or  examined  on 
dissection,  has  been  found  of  very  different  con- 
,*i»teRces  :  sometimea  bke  whai  Laennec  has 
deaeribed ;  sometimes  pure  pua ;  sometimes 
cheeay  \  and  sometimes  gelatmous.  And  the 
miachief  to  the  intenof  of  the  chest  has,  in 
Bome  cases,  benn  very  great.  Several  of  the 
nba  have  been  found  canous  {Hturm^Hn^  Ffr* 
hiacMi  Bcm^kungtn^  vol.  ii,,  p.  217) ;  the  lung 
Oik  the  aifecteo  side  totally  eroded  {Kdner^ 
But.  J£  EmpifertuiU,  Helmat.,  1670) ;  and,  in 
one  case,  the  pcricardiuin  deatroyod  as  well  aa 
the  lung. —  {Gockdj  Gallic^nmm  Medtco-pra££) 
TTie  morbid  changes  described  by  Laennec  have 
already  been  noticed. 

[Owing  to  Tarioua  causes,  the  operation  is 
generally  unaucceaafbl.  1.  The  Jirst  of  these, 
aa  apecified  by  Professor  J^cnnec,  is  the  bad 
conaition  of  the  lung  itself,  w^hich  is  frequently 
tuberculous.  2.  The  irriution  of  the  pleura,  by 
Ihe  entrance  of  air  into  tbe  che«t,  has  been  coi^- 
siflered  the  chief  cauie  of  the  great  and  ojTensive 
diachaf|^  which  too  often  ensues  and  destroys 
the  petient.  The  admission  of  air  into  the 
chest,  Laeiinec  admits,  must  affect  the  action 
of  the  organs  contained  in  it  j  but  ita  immedi* 
ate  impresaion,  he  sayst  is  not  on  the  pleura^ 
which,  in  acute  pletiriay*  is  covered  wrth  lyniph« 
and  m  chronic  with  thick  pultaccoua  matter.  3. 
The  greatest  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  is^  in  Laennec's  opinion,  the  compres- 
sion of  the  lungs  against  the  spine  and  medi- 

•  Vndm  such  circumstances,  the  place  for  the 
rntiisiotji  should  be  vahed  Id  one  case  of  this 
deacr^plion,  LaenncCf  after  makinj?  an  incision 
throiif  h  the  integuments,  over  Ihe  space  between 
the  Unh  and  amth  ribs,  intpotiuced  a  trocsr  j  but 
no  Huid  came  out  The  paiii^ni  died  ,  mid  in  the 
jmt'vwriwm  examinalion  it  wbs  foiind  that  the  in- 
atniim^nt  had  entered  tbe  canty  of  thn  sbdomem, 
atl&r  trsn^fiiiiig  the  diaphragm,  which  had  b<ien 
pushed  upward  by  an  enlarged  hver,  and  had  be- 
come fi  rmly  adhere  nt  to  r  he  seventh  rib.  A  similar 
accident  oecuned  in  L?motte*»  practice.— Kn. 


aaiinum,  and  the  miture  ef  the  mvciUAg  fals* 
membrane.  Hie  lung,  fhkca  the  long  compraaiiriq 
sion,  bas  lost  its  elasticity  and  cxpanaibjliQ 
the  inspired  air  peneLraLcs  it  with  dijSculty,  ar 
ilie  origjjial  dimensions  of  the  organ  are  te 
slowly  recovered.  Indeed,  li  never  letutna  I 
iu  natural  siie*  Hence,  with  e  riew  of  iev 
ing  the  expansion  of  the  lung»  Laennec  ti 
in  contemplation  to  revive  the  pl^n  of  eibati 
the  air  from  the  chest  with  cuppm^-glasKra .  • 
plan  beat  accomplished  with  a  syrii^e,  as  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  JowetC,  and  formerly  recommended 
by  ScuUetus  and  Anel^^Op.  c»l^  p.  47<M7ftJ 


SPECIES  V. 

APOSTEMA  VOMICA. 

VOMICA. 

DICRSNOCQ     rUNCTlON    OF    S    TUOMACIC 

DOM  I  ft  At,  oaoAM  I  aifocKit^Ko  iv  A  e<tfio 
t>iscit4a<3E  or  rtrs  into  soue  fait  or  Tin 

ALHtKNTAaV     CHAHNll*;     AKD     ITa     CVACCJ.- 
TJON    BY  Till    MODTH    OR    XttVS. 

Thje  sfiecific  term  is  a  derivative  from 
Latin   »(w»rtt   ''  to   eject,"   especially   from   thil 
itomi^ch,  but  not  exclusively  so  ;  and  hcncr,  oil  I 
the  present  Mccaaiont  it  is  used  in  the  cr}mp]r|i>9J 
hensive  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  CcIsuj 
who  applies  it  to  a  bursting  of  pus  from  tb«] 
liver,  Of  ».ny  other  largo  internal  organ*  a*  w«" 
as  the  [umi^^De  Medetn%  lib.  iv.,  cap,  viii.j 
Sauvages  lollows  Celsus  in  this  inteqiretatio 
but  distmguislies  the  vomicit  frgm  the  apott^ma, 
by  making  the  discharge  from  the  latter  constsi 
of  pure  pkis,  and  that  from  tbe  former  of  a  mue^l 
mattert  being  at  first  a  sort  of  adipose  niitcm 
(m^cus  quidam  adipoaua),  which  at  length 
comes  purulent,     Avcnbnigger,  to  whom 
are  indebted  for  the  Inpenium  novum,  or  melj 
of  ascertaining  diseases  of  the  cheat  by  percu* 
Bion*  takes  nearly  the  same  ningei  or  —^   -    — 
ncp  at  to  a  still  wider  extent,  so  as  to  1 1  > 
depositions  titan  that  of  genuine  pUA^  i 

divides  vowiic*  into  purulent  and  icborf*u»,  i 
ing  by  the  latter  term  the  reddish  yclbvr  fluid 
occasionally  found  m  a  sac  from  the  d6stn>cito  ^ 
of  a  hepatiKed  or  scirrhous  lung,  or  Other  organ,* 
Boefhaave  and  Cullen  confine  voimca  to 
lungs^  and  this  in  a  more  restmined  sense  i 
most  writers;  for  tliey  limit  it  to  what  has  beefl 
called,  though  with  no  great  accur*M:y,   nffu" 
p(rmici£y  "  vomics?  clausiff."    Linnajus  atKl  Vc^ 
on  the  contrary,  white  they  confine  tlie  trruii  td 
the  lungSf  eiplain  it  by  open  porfiicfft  "  vomica 
aperts&i'^in  which  the  pus  is  ihrown  forth  pro- 
fiiselif  and  suddenly.     One  iertnination  of  the 
hepatic  aposteme  may  be  regarded  as  a  vapctjf 
of  this  species;  for,  as  we  have  observed^  t|| 
sometimes  issuea  in  a  discharge  of  pn*  hy  thffi 
mouth  or  rectum.    [Dr.  Good  supp^. 
monary  vomica  consisted  m  congki 
first  enlarged  by  a  strumous  conger Lig^u,   *Ttdt^ 
afterward  slowly  and  impeHectly  suppurating 
Others  have  described  them  as  abacesana,  th 


•  Itivanttim  Novum  ei  porcusaioiie  lhoraci_ 
human*,  ut  aigno,  abstrusoa  intertii  pec  tons  ii»aiboil 
detegendL     vien.,  8vo.,  1761. 
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i«iall  of  infiommtucm.  On  Uw  cotttnry,  Pro- 
JeviOf  Ia«pi)««:  (Op.  cit.f  p.  354)  ^ts  down  an 
alwccn.  in  ihc  lungs  from  in Aamm  option  ojs  an 
esiroinety  m  e  ca«e ,  aa  ai  ieaat  a  kun^Jreii  timca 
IB  nse  u  a  true  Tomka.  He  rtpreaenu  T^mtcs 
■ft  the  re«uH  rf  the  aofknitig  m  a  luberenbua 
tOAM  of  lirg6  size,  and  th^t  the  copioas  ex- 
pectonitton^  uauoJly  Uktng  place  after  their  rup- 
ture, in  thtr  aecfetion  frnm  th«  aidea  nf  the  large 
tuberculous  excavatinn. ]  Vouucb  are  not^  huw* 
ever*  lUw&^s  sn  larpc  as  described  by  ibia  authnr ; 
they  vary  m  aize  ^m  the  dlaiaeler  of  a  miUeL- 
■eea  to  that  of  an  orange.  The  eoialleBi  rardy 
contam  any  fluid,  and  sometimes  not  even  a 
caTity  (in  which  statej  indeed,  the  editor  con- 
ceives they  are  only  tubercles) ;  but  they  are 
often  feighly  irritable^  and  maintaiD  a  very  con- 
•idef^b  dc^groe  of  hectic  fovej.  When  ukera- 
tkll  hMM  taken  place,  and  pu«  is  secrotfld,  the 
inittbilitv  frequently  inbaides  ;  ihe  pul«e  im- 
OToves,  the  febdle  eiacerbations  are  leM  fre- 
quent and  ¥iolentt  and  the  patient  flattera  liun- 
•elf  be  U  recoTerifig.  The  vomica  at  length 
bm»U  and  diuibuBCi  him  ;  he  Bmk«  gmilually 
from  the  quantitj  of  the  daily  dJAcharge,  and 
the  confirmed  heetic  ;  or  if  the  disease  be  seated 
in  tbe  lungs^  and  the  cavity  extensive^  he  may 
be  «t;rlTbcated  by  the  rnlucne  of  pus  that  oTer* 
whelms  the  trachea. 

Boitholine  gi^ea  %  lingular  case  of  an  occnit 
Tomica  of  the  lungs,  thai,  aeeonipanied  with  an 
avthtna,  prodnced  great  emulation ;  hut  wa» 
fortunately  cored  by  the  wound  of  a  &word,  the 
point  of  which  paied  between  tbe  riba  and 
opened  the  aac.  A  considerable  Aow  of  pus 
followed,  and  the  patient  recovered  gradually 
&oin  rhe  time  of  the  accident^ — (HuL  Anat,^ 
xiv.,  cent.  6.) 

The  [nethoda  nf  percufision  and  mediata  aua^ 
culuition  aire  novv  very  gen  orally  revarled  lo  oo 
the  continent  and  m  our  own  country,  to  asccr* 
lain  tho  existence  and  extent  of  this  alTection 
when  s^ted  m  the  chest ;  the  theory  and  em- 
[doyment  of  which  the  reader  wdl  find  explained 
at  iom45  ipngth,  under  the  treauneut  of  i'uthi- 
•la.^a  in  ,  Ord    IV.,  Gen.  Ill ,  Spe   5  ) 

GEmJS  It 

PHLEGMONE. 

PHLEGMON. 

^tfpPu^aATivK,  crTAsaous  TctMoca  ;  TiNatTc  ; 
cLABaouft;  FAffrroLi  at  lkwcth  rLUCi-n- 
AT1NO,  AUD  llTlBTtNO  spoztrANXouatv ;  TBI 
PUS  IINlf OlM    AND  OE.NUtNE. 

Under  the  last  genua,  we  took  a  general  aor- 
Tf  y  of  the  procesa  and  economy  of  suppciration, 
and  (policed  many  of  the  most  eatensife  and  dan* 
l^rous  forma  in  which  suppuration  ever  presents 
Itself.  We  are  now  advaDcing  to  inflammatory 
affections,  conaiaUng  of  tumour*  of  sinali  ex- 
tent, and  eiilier  entirely  conEned  to  the  mtegu- 
SAUtii  Of  ^ippittg  but  «  little  way  below  them^ 

was  used  among  the  Ofo«ki  for  intamniiiiion 
generally.     It  haa  long  amce,  bowover,  been 

•inployed  in  a  far  more  limited  aenae  by  medi- 
cal writcn  of  per  hap*  every  school  i  though  few 


of  them  have  givmi  a  verv  ekar  delinition  of 
the  eiact  i»en«e  in  whi<.  h    '       '  iiJedio 

use  it ;  or  perhaps  hav-  aav  m 

their  own  mind*.     Th  -  -  it 

comprise  a  multitude  oi  f 

difTcirent  degieea  of  inll 
r»tive,  *ome  unsuppuraMve,  syino 
calbu*,  EOin^  fleshy,  »ome  bony, 
nuie  pimple,  sty,  stonepock,  ab*<  t .  .-i  oj  niu 
breneti  and  spina  veutosa,  or  carsoua  bone ; 
with  ujany  others  i^ltogether  an  diacrepant ; 
while  by  Sauvages  it  is  Limited|  and  far  more 
correctly,  to  spheroidal  tumoura,  posae&aing  red- 
neaa,  heat,  ten$^ion,  violent  throbbme  paiiii  spn* 
taneously  suppurating.  Not,  indeed,  eaaentiallj 
dilTereni  from  the  character  tww  olfered,  and 
involving  most  of  its  species.  Yogel,  however, 
makes  it  a  part  of  its  generic  character,  that  the 
inflummatory  tumour,  in  order  to  be  a  phleg- 
mon,  must  be  at  least  as  large  aa  a  hen's  egg ; 
while  Dr,  Turlon,  in  his  useful  glossary,  not 
knowing  how  to  reconcile  the  claahjng  descrip* 
tions  which  are  thus  given  of  it,  merely  eiplains 
it,  after  the  Greek  manner,  "an  inftaromation," 
leaving  the  retuler  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  iuflanmiation  according  to  hit  own  taste. 

It  i«  necesaairy,  therefore,  to  come  to  some  # 
thing  more  de6nite  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  char- 
acter now  olfered  embraces  the  conimon  idea  of 
phlegmon ;  or,  if  not,  will  propose  what  should 
seem  (o  form  a  boundary  for  it.  And,  thus  ex« 
plained,  it  will  comprise  thefoUowmgapceiea  :«— 
I .  Phlegmone  Communis,  Push, 

3,  Paruli«.      Gum-bile> 

3, Anris.         Impoctbomeinlheear. 

4. Parotidea.    Parotid  Phlegniflti, 

5 M^mmB.     Abscess  of  the  hre«at< 

6,  Bubo.  Bubo. 

7.  ' Phimotica.  Phimotic  Phleguion. 

[By  other  writers,  phlegmon  is  described  as 

inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  any 
part  of  tbe  body  ;  but,  as  this  tissue  ja  aJao  af- 
fected in  erysipelas,  the  defintiion  faiia.  The 
editor,  in  his  soigical  writings,  always  under- 
stands hy  phlegmonoot  infiammstioe.  tbe 
healthy,  simple  form  of  thi»  l^ect'  n- 

larly  when  situated  aetkt  the  surface 
But  there  Is  every  reason  to  preauiin',  mm.  .^tt 
inflammation  of  a  similar  character  often  aifects 
many  of  the  deeply  seated  parts.  Such  an 
opinion,  he  believes,  wi!l  be  found  to  agr(?e  with 
the  doctrinea  inculcated,  and  the  facu  pointed 
otit,  by  Mr.  Hunter.] 

SPECIES  I 

PHLEGMONE  COMMUNIS. 

PUSH.    COMMON  FHLMQMON, 

TUMOUK  OOMMON  TO  THE  aVKriCK  ;   BElOHT 

icsn't    hard;     EtEriffEo;    HEViSFiiEaiCAL ; 

FDLiatitn  ;       GlADUALLT      SOffTlIftTrO      AWD 
gURSrmo  AT  THE  POLS. 

In  vernacuUr  language,  this  species  U  de- 
nominated a  push  ;  and,  m  si^e,  has  a  near  ap- 
proach to  a  bile,  or  furuncle  ;  but  esjsentiallf 
ttiffera  from  it  m  hartng  its  pus  umferm  amli  nia- 
ture,  while  that  of  the  bile  is  always  tntrrnriied 
with  a  core.     It  ia  c«n«!ROT&^  %  vs&i^  ti\  Vv^ 
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entome  hea1t(hf  or  a  pMogotlc  di&thesii;  nud 
irarely  rp<ittireii  any  olhpr  medical  treatiDont  than 
bleeding,  of  a  few  cooling  purgativei, 

WhL*Tc,  howeverT  pnshfB  appcftiin  crops,  and 
eapecidly  in  successive  crops,  they  ^iippott  a 
nsmark  we  had  occasiOfi  to  make  in  opening  the 
iPTBietil  order,  ihaL,  in  ccmjunction  with  the 
phtogolic  diathesia,  there  ia  probably  a  peculiar 
rotceptibility  of  irritation  ;  since  we  frequently 
find  persons  of  the  highest  health,  with  firm  and 
figid  fibres,  pass  great  pari,  or  even  the  whole 
©rttn^ir  lives,  without  any  such  atTection  as  the 
present.  Such  ausceptibility  k  far  more  com- 
mon, indeed,  to  a  habiL  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter; but  it  seems  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
other  circLEmstances,  not  unfrequently  to  inhere 
ia  the  temperament  w©  are  now  contempialmg. 

SPECIES  IL 

PHLEGMON E  PARULTS. 

GUMBILE. 

TtJKOUR    AS  ATE  D    OH    THE     ODMS  ;      DW^P    RBD  ; 
llARPtSIi  ;    trKlJIinNED  \    FAIN    ODtUSE, 

This  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  substance 
,of  the  gums,  and  somotimea  connected  with  a 
caries  of  a  tooth  or  socket.  In  the  first  variety, 
it  i«  only  a  disease  of  a  few  days  duration,  and 
ceases  ttlmost  as  soon  as  it  has  burst  or  is  open^ 
ed  ;  in  the  second,  it  will  often  contmuet  rouble- 
eoine  till  the  carious  tooth  is  extracted,  or  the 
diseased  socket  has  exfoliated ^  or  the  >vhole  of 
its  texture  it  absorbed  ;  in  which  case  the  toolK 
will  becotue  loose,  and  may  at  length  drop  out 
spontaneously. 

Gum-bdes,  and  especially  when  connected 
with  »  morbid  condition  of  the  «ub)icent  teeth, 
9T  their  alveoli,  rarely  dispef^e  without  passing 
into  the  suppurative  stage  i  and  hence,  the 
means  of  prohibiting  this  termination  are  usu- 
ally tried  in  vain^  much  time  is  lost,  and  pro- 
tracted pain  encountered.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  better  to  encourage  than  to  repel  the  suppu- 
rative process,  by  warm  cataplasms  or  fomen- 
tations \  and  to  open  the  tumour  as  soon  as  it 
begin e  to  point.  An  early  opening  in  of  impor- 
tance ;  for,  from  the  toughness  and  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  abscess,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
confined  pus  obtains  a  natural  exit  with  suJEcient 
freedom ;  while,  in  some  instances,  the  ofcer- 
ation  assumes  a  sinuous  character,  or  worka  into 
iho  substance  of  the  cheeks,  and  at  length  opens 
on  their  eitterxial  surface.  The  worst  and  most 
painful  giiin-biles  are  those  which  form  on  the 
dentes  sapiential ;  the  swell ing,  from  the  violence 
of  the  irritation,  spreads  rapidly  and  widely  ;  ao 
that  the  entire  cheek  is  aometimes  involved  in 
it,  the  neck  indurated,  and  the  eye  closed. 


SPECIES  III. 

PHLEGMONE  PAROTIDEA. 

PAROTID  PHLEGMON. 

YVIfOUl     SlSATEU    pMDBfi    TU£    RLM  ;     BEOOISH  ; 

ttjiap;    FAi?!   oaTusE  ;    suprutATiox  slow 

aKP    PIFFICUI,T. 

Iris  nut  a  little  iingular  that  Dr.  Cullerr. 


who  extends  the  genns  of  pldegmone  wid« 
enough  to  embrace  not  only  tzmamin&ttou  of  tite 
ear  and  of  the  breast,  ^m-bi!e,  and  piumosi^ 
butaJso  furunculttSt  varus,  gutta  roses,  sly,  aadg 
as  already  observed,  seYCial  affection*  of  the 
bones,  should  have  b&ntshed  suppurative  inflaoi 
mation  of  the  parotid  and  inguinal  glandt,  no4 
only  10  another  genus,  but  to  a  very  reTuote  pan 
of  his  system  j  where  they  occur  m  the  class  ami 
order  of  li}i:al  iitmount^  in  company  wjtli  wjitts, 
corns,  and  sarcomata,  which  have  natumlly  no 
inSammatory  character.  Here,  loo,  they  axe 
conjointly  described  under  the  generic  name  of 
bubo,  with  the  generic  character  of  **  glandu- 
le conglobatai  tomor  suppurani  ;'*  a  definatioo 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  parotiA  glinil,  whoM 
structure  is  not  conglobate,  but  cOQ||lofn«fl 
The  present,  therefore,  is  the  proper  gen^ 
including  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pan 
tid  and  inguinal,  as  well  as  of  the  mammai 
glands. 

Phlegmonous  inlam mation  of  the  psroUd 
gland  offers  us  ths  two  following  varieties  :^ 

«  Simplex.  Incami^g  and  cicatti. 

Simple  parotid  phleg-       £tag  easily. 


mon. 
0  Maligna. 
Malignant    parotid 
phlegmon. 


Accompanied  with  t 
foul  slough,  and  m^ 
eamiDg  wii^  dLli- 
cuUy. 

In  the  SIMPLE  or  beniox  VAKiar?,  tlto 
the  suppurative  process  is  slow  and  inacttrc^l 
incarnation  suWquent  upon   the  breaking 
the  absceas  is  regtilar  and  unobstmcted.     I  w 
re<jucsted  not  long  ag^o  to  see  a  young  lady  ( 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  troubled  wil 
this  species  of  phlegmon  for  more  than  Ibn 
months :  there  hrid  been,  for  about  a  fortjugb^" 
an  evident  pointing  towards  the  surfacfii  iiid  1 
feel  of  irregular  fluctuation  :  it  afterward  brok** : 
a  large  quantity  of  good  pus  dramed  away  djit(y  . 
and  the  tumour,  wnich   at  first  was  eitf^inne 
and  hard,  by  degrees  very  considerably  diminiL, 
ed,  and  clustered  or  divided  into  lobes,  and 
length   disappeared   altogether^      Her   gen  en 
habit  waa  relaxed ^  but  did  not  seem  to  be  slru 
mouB.     She  had  menstruated  earlier  tlian  usiiat,^ 
and  was  of  a  dispt>sitton  peculiarly  Apnghtty  and 
cheerfut      The   local   tri;atment  at   the  cots-' 
mencement   was   leeches,   frequentty  applied, 
and  alternated  with  mercurial  plaster.     But  no 
benefit  proceeding  from   the  discn:  m. 

lotions  of  water  and  liquor  ammor 
in  equal  parts,  were  afterward  cmp|i.ii ki2  ^u  ^iJ 
the  suppurative  process. 

The  abscess,  m  some  cases  of  this  vifiety^ 
is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  consequently 
the  dischafge  of  pus  very  large.  And  we  hav« 
some  instances  on  record  in  which  the  pus  baa 
been  absorbed,  and  carried  off  by  metastasis  to 
some  remote  organ.  Dr.  Saunders  gives  a  cas0 
in  which  it  passed  away  by  the  rcctuni  (06s<t- 
valioTiM  on  iki  Red  Pericman  Bark) ;  Ahx,  by  a 
fontanel  at  the  navel  (O&r  Vhirurg,^  Faacic.  L)  i 
and  the  Trinaaetions  of  Natural  Ctiriositios^  by 
the  bladder.^Vol  l.,  O^.  09.)  It  has  soiii«- 
timea  been  cunfoundid  wittip«rotitia  or  mumpm ; 
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«imI  hat  ltenc9  been  mM  lo  tynipAthise  with 
ent  0X  both  lesttcles  in  maltst  uid  lo  be  canti- 
gtotis.  Csiv&llirii  has  made  this  mistake  m  his 
««Hection  of  Biir|iea]  ead«i  (Coffencrn^  it  Cari 
Cfktrurjrteii  v*^!-  * .  p  ^T^)  I  and  wo  6ud  »  Uke 
error  in  lh«  Memoirs  of  Toubufte. — {Huicire 
ti  Mimmrii  de  CAc^itnie  de  T&tdonue^  torn,  i., 

The  SECOND  T4Bi£Tf  of  paTOtid  phlo^OTi  is 
of  a  miiUgtiant  character.  It  seldgm  appears  m 
early  Ulc»  and  m  females  sometimes  follows  the 
-es94tidriof  th^  catamenia.  Il  is  stiU  slower  m 
its  progToss  than  the  preceding ;  and  when  si 
kn^h  it  breaks^  the  ptis  is  imperfect  and  chei^ay^ 
or  serous,  h  is  also  profuse*  and  protractpd 
10  a  long  pcnod,  and  accoimpao^ed  with  foul 
■iottgha.  The  patient  is  dehiliuied  by  the  dis- 
chatge>  the  irritation  excites  hectic  fever,  and 
the  caae  friquently  icrmi nates  fatally.  Bark, 
hy^scyamus,  conJum^  and  similar  tonics  and 
parcotics,  have  been  tried  ;  bvi,!  for  the  most 
pan  wUh  httle  success. 

It  assumes,  occasionally ^  m  sctrrhoiiis  hard- 
ne^Sf  and  grows  to  a  eonatdenble  extent.  It 
h&»  been  extirpated,  but  with  variable  succeas, 
when  upwards  of  three  pounds  m  weight  {Halt- 
acAmied,  Fr.  de  7*umor£  tcitrhosQ  thum  cum 
fuadrante  hhrerum  glaad^ia  Faroitdis  tr/ir- 
jMfi?,  Jen,,  1753) ;  sometimes  with  a  cure  (Sis- 
b^td^  Farotidis  tcirrAour  feliciter  extirfat^  Hi*- 
ioriat  Erf.,  1791);  but,  at  other  times,  tl  ha« 
degenerated  into  a  foul,  bleeding,  extensive, 
wnAhttk  viker, ^C&mm^rc.  Lit  iVcr.,  1733-^,) 


SPECIES  rv. 

PHLEGMOiNE  MAMM^. 
ABSCESS  OF  THE  BMEAST. 

rVltOtfa     SIATBS    IN    THU    BBIAST  I    FAtl-Bin  I 

jiAanisH  i  IN  iRJtEOULAR  cLUSTSB»  i  wrrH 
A  ratCICtN'O  AHU  ACUTE  tM^ '^  RupruaATioiv 
QCICK    AffO  COFIOWS. 

This  is  sometimes  produced  bjr  some  acci- 
dent, as  that  of  a  blow  or  severe  pressure  ;  but 
more  generally  proceeds  from  a  redundance  and 
eonseq no ntly  undue  slimulos  of  mdk,  when  firat 
secreted  after  childbirth,  fO  Jhat  the  lacteal 
tubes  have  not  time  to  enlarge  sufBcicntly  foj 
its  reception  ;  in  which  last  instance  it  is  nsually 
called  xiLK  Aiscess.  [Professor  Gibson  con- 
ceives, that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
the  mammary  abscess  is  the  cn&tom  prevalent 
among  nurses,  of  feeding  women,  nfter  delivery, 
upon  nuirttioiiBi  high- seasoned,  and  stimulating 
articles,,  instead  of  letting  them  obaerve  a  proper 
regimeo,  calculated  to  obviate  infiammattoo.*] 

♦  See  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surf  erf ,  vol  i.,  p. 
2S^,  Phi  ladelphia,  1824.  A  lio  St  r  Astlej  Cooper's 
Iliustratioos  of  tbe  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  B. 
**  Its  principal  cause,^'  he  says,  "  is  the  msn  of 
blo€»i  whicK  takes  place  eseh  time  Ibo  child  is 
applied  to  the  bosom,  and  which  by  nnrsea  is 
called  the  deamki,  and  is  the  preparatory  step  to 
the  sacretton  of  milk.  Such  oceoRi^rTJif  irrni*uKir, 
violenr,  -ind  frequent  determinaiioii  re- 

duce mianimation;  and  the  twcr  ,,i]| 

Mtpure  of  th«  uo»om  in  su<  1  '  >  j  a%  tt^e 

4Hpa  exeftiona  of  tiic  cbild  >  Ui  to  the 

Muional  irrsfuluittes  uf  iri  m.    The 


"  In  eithercase  ihe  cuppttration  eommoulj  begina 
in  many  distinct  portioiis  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
io  that  it  is  not  one  large  circumscribed  abscess^ 
but  many  separate  sinuses,  all  of  which  gener- 
ally communicate.  Now  it  usually  happens 
that  only  one  of  these  points  eiEem.iii.  ..m.  h 
being  either  opened,  or  allowed  u- 
wh<&  of  the  matter  is  to  be  din  .         . 

way.  But  wo  sometimes  fmd  that  thcj  iiiiitier 
does  not  obtain  a  ready  outlet  by  this  opening, 
and  then  one  or  mote  of  these  difiercnl  sinusos 
make  distinct  openings  for  themBelvea.''^(//ttnl> 
eron  Blood,  p.  409.) 

In  this  case  the  complaint  ia  Uattally  protractetl 
and  tedious,  though,  where  the  eoniutniion  is 
good,  the  isftue  ia  always  favonrable. 

[Mr.  Hey  has  describe  one  variety  of  mmtt- 
mary  abscess,  which  proceeds  more  «lowly  to 
suppuration  than  ordinary  castas.  The  matter 
is  often  discharged  by  seveial  openings,  whit^h 
become  ftstulooa  and  lead  to  nnrrow  siuufes, 
that  wind  in  every  direction  m  the  hrt^ast 
When  these  sinuses  are  laid  open,  they  appear 
ntsarly  filled  with  a  mqR  purple  fungus,— {See 
Mev's  Fraci.  Oht  in  Sjirg^,  3d  edit,,  p,  522.) 
Unless  properly  treated,  it  is  a  case  that  h^s 
little  chance  of  c«re. 

In  the  early  stage  of  phlegmonous  tnflajmna' 
tionof  the  breast,  resolution  should  be  attempted 
by  means  of  leeches,  gentle  suction  of  the  breast 
with  the  mouth  or  nipple-gla!s,  purgatives,  and 
low  diet. »  But  if  suppuration  occur,  the  pfogress 
of  the  matter  to  the  surface  should  be  expedited 
by  fomentations  and  warm  poultices. t  When 
the  matter  is  deeply  seated,  and  approaches  the 
siirfttce  very  slowly,  and  the  patient  is  much 
rednced  by  severe  pain  and  sleepless  nights^  an 
opening  becomes  necessary 4  The  ponUico 
must  be  continued  until  the  discharge  nearly 
ceases,  and  then  superficial  dressings  will  com- 
plete the  cure  Jji     If  sinuses  remain,  the  pressure 

nurse  also  often  produce*  these  abace-sses  imme* 
dtately  after  lying  in,  by  refusing  to  put  the  child 
early  to  the  breast,  and  stimulating  the  mother 
with  strong  drinks."— En, 

*  Evaporating  lotions,  and  pnrging  with  sal 
phate  of  magnesia,  or  castor-oil.  If  cold  applica 
tions  fail  to  give  rehef,  a  tepid  poultice,  and 
leeches  occaaionolly.— Sir  Aalley  Cootier. 

t  Bread  poultice?,  made  with  the  decoct] on  of 
poppy  heads— En. 

t  If  the  abscess  l>a  quick  in  itaprogreas,  |il»*-eil 
in  front  of  the  breast,  and  tho  sufTcrmg  not  encf^a^ 
stve,  Sir  Asttey  Cooper  leaves  it  to  take  its  natt^ral 
con  nse,  B  ut  if  the  matter  he  very  deeply  sitna  led . 
its  progress  tedious,  the  pain  very  great,  the  ifn- 
tative  fever  considerable,  and  the  patient  suffera 
from  profnse  perspiration  and  want  of  rest,  be 
prefera  discharging  the  rnatter  with  a  lancet. 
**  Still  it  is  wrong  to  penetrate  with  tho  lancet 
through  a  thick  covering  of  the  abacess,  as  the 
opening  doea  not  aueceej  in  establtshing  a  free 
discharge  of  matter ;  for  the  aperture  closes  by 
ndhesioci,  the  accumulation  of  matter  procpeds, 
and  operation  will  continue.  On  this  atrs^tint, 
the  opening  shinild  be  made  wSiere  the  mnltcr  is 
moat  iuperficiai,  and  thD  fluctuation  is  distinct, 
a^  it  should  be  in  slxe  proportioned  to  Ita  depth." 
Op.  dl,,  p.  10— En. 

4  American  pracliUo^efi  ct^in^  tnsn^Ui^  %  ^g^^^.- 
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of  a  viell-appliftd  roller  will  «c?oii  obliterate  them. 
In  Xh6  variety  described  by  H«y,  h^  Tecoinmends 
bvma  open  all  theitmu9e« ;  but  Prolessof  Uib- 
Bon  liiiA  found  that,  m  two  very  exteiuive  and 
oUiimate  cjisef,  the  milder  pUn  of  pas^Jig  t 
■eion  into  each  of  the  sinuses,  mm  prepared  by 
Dr.  Physic r  accomphsbed  a  cure.* 

M^ith  respect   tO   the  question,  whether  the 

cbiy  ihould  be  weaned,  the  following  is  Sir 

Aatieir  Cooper's  advice-     '*  If  the  sheceea  b^ 

Lpmali;  the   child   may  b^  pm  to  the  diseaaed 

ilireast  a»  well   as  the   other;  but,  if  """^^  f' 

Itlie  mamma  be  involved  m  the  diseiiso,  ihc  child 

■  ihould  be  pat  to  the   other  breast;  but  tb*t 

'which   is  inflamed  should   he   drawn  by  the 

mother  heraelf,  by  meant  of  the  glass  lube  con- 

itrucled  for  the  pujpoae      A»  the  pump,  which 

it  sometimes  employed,  bructea  the  breast,  a^d 

fives  miich  pain,  it  ought  not  to  be  nsod.     As 

I  genfiul  rule.K  is  beat  tocontitiue  the  child  at 

the  brPiist  aa  long   as  the  mother**  suSennge 

will  admit  of  it/'— <0p»  cit,  p.  12.) 

SPECIES  V. 

PHLEGMONE  BUBO. 

BUBO. 

T0MOtrm  BEATKD  IN  A  CONOLOBATIC  OLAWD  \  6KD- 
DISH  ;  HARO  ;  DIPFOSt  ;  NOT  KASlLY  tVP* 
rOaAtlKO ;    OPENING    WITH  A  CALLOtJH    EOOE. 

Bo&o  b  a  Greek  term  borrowed  fiom  the 
Hebrew  verb  t?^  or  ryp^  (^<*  °^  ^o*)-  iiiiportiftg 
» to  Bwelli"  and  merely  doubled  according  to 
tha  analogy  of  the  language,  to  give  it  an  in* 
tanse  or  auperUtive  power,  whence  bobo,  or 

bubo.  ....  I      J 

Buboes  are  chiefly  found  m  the  inguinal  and 

axiUajy  glande.     They  are   sometimes  simple 

glandular  iuflamtnations,  unconnected  with  any 

GOMiitutional  or  foreign  evii,  and  require  nothing 

-  laore  than  the  cooiaion  ircatnjcnl  ■  but  they  are 

•  olWn  a  result  of  conatilutionai  aifLction,  and 

very  fretjuently  a  syinptom  of  lues  and  peatia, 

in  which  ca*es  iheycaii  only  be  cured  bycunng 

the  ipccific  taint.     Mr.  Hunter  asJiertij  that  he 

has  leen  buboe*  cured  by  vomlta,  after  auppura- 

tion  has  advanced. 

In  an  early  stage,  the  in^inal  bubo  has  been 
confounded  with  a  scrofulou*  tumour.  A  nice 
finger  wrtl  generally  discriminate  them  with 
«a«e.  The  hubonous  tumour  is  smooth,  uni- 
form, and  obtusely  painful ;  the  scrofulous  is  to 
the  touch,  and  some  limes  to  the  oye,  a  c)nst«r 
of  small  tubercles  wilbout  pain. 


of  Muhlenberg)  as  a  disculient,  and  with  great 

'"™"i^iM,  4tc-,  voL  i.,  pp.  206.  207.  Sir  A<t. 
ley  Cooper  recommends  the  sinuses  to  be  injected 
with  ft  solution  of  two  or  three  dropa  of  atrmjg 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  ounce  of  roae^wmter,  and  to 
apply  a  similar  lotion  to  the  bownn  by  mean*  of 
hS^n  wctlwl  with  it.^IlluslraiioftS  of  0«f^«  (jf 
the  Br*«*t,  p.  1 1 .)  For  the  dispeiaion  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  breast,  left  after  milk  absce»e«,fnctiorj 
with  lodme  ointment,  or  camphorated  mercunal 
aintjnent,  or  the  application  of  the  emplaatrum 
ainmimiaci  cam  hydnirg>^ro»  is  the  common  pnc^ 
tier  — Ko. 


SPECIES  VI. 

PHLEGMONE  PHIMOTICA. 

PHIMOTIC  PHLEGMON. 

TPMOCB    BEATKD    IN    THR    PEEPlfCB  i     Ulf r^«  I 

CPHTOsai.r  PAiK^UL ;  iMpaiaomwa  th»  ci^uta, 

ov  aTaAWOLisc  st  by  rktr action. 

If.  at  the  attack  of  inflammation,  the  pr«p.- 
be  in  Its  natural  state  and  cover  the  gl»ft»% J 
cannot  ne  dimwn  back,  *nd  Ae  glans  i*  iropr?* 
oncd.     If  it  should  accidentallj  hai^e  be*'!*  i    , 
tractcd,  or  be  naturally  short  and  truncated,  il 
cannot,  after  ihe  inflammation  has  firmly  tii-f-dl 
itaelf,  be  drawn   forwards,   and  the   glaii*  ** 
strangled.     And  hence   the  species  offers    u* 
two  varieties :—  ^ 

a  Incarcerans.  The  prepuce  protr 

Incaicerating  pbimo-      and  upprwom^  lH 
sia.  gl»ti'' 

^  StranguUns.  The  prepijca  rttiMt; 

Straognlflting  phimo-      and    atraDgliiig 
aia.  glans, 

T}ie  FIRST  vauiety  alone  ia  de 
phimosis  by  some  writers,  the  aSCONi^  ^--,^ 
distinguished  by  the  term  paraphtvuttw,  m  ctr- 
cumligatura.  But  the  inflanuna^n  is  one  and 
the  same,  and  the  aamo  specific  nama  tb^aJd 
express  it ;  for  the  difference  is  a  msn  acddflttU 

This  Hiflammalion,  like  the  last,  though  O^m 
produced  by  common  causes,  and  hence  per- 
fectly simple,  is  often,  also,  tlie  result  of  a 
Bpecific  virua,  as  in  lues  and  blenorTijo?a,  It 
arises  frequently  with  great  rapidity ;  the  pre- 
puce is  prodigiously  distended  with  «iffuB«^  ' 
serum,  and  the  mucous  glanda  of  the  interiU 
surfBce  secrete  an  enormotts  quantity  of  pf 
before  there  is  any  ulceration  or  bteach  of  *u 
face.  Jf  the  prepuce  be  retracted  TiolentlyJl 
and  the  glans  strangulaied,  and  cold  applkatioBs 
and  topical  bleedings  prove  lAeOecUial,  it  la 
often  necessary  to  divide  the  prepuce  to  wi  im^ 
giana  at  liberty.  And  oceaaionally  il  is  aJ*^ 
necesaary  to  perform  the  aame  operation  wm^ 
the  glans  is  imprisoned  by  a  prottrction  of  th 
prepuce  :  for  ulceration  is  apt  to  take  pJace  ^^^^-  - 
these  circuEnntancei  in  either  case,  and  the 
matter  soon  becomes  erosive  ;  as  much  of  U  »« 
possible,  however,  should  bo  washed  out  wilh  a 
syringe  aeveral  times  a  day,  and  an  a*tiingenl 
solution  be  afterward  injected,  coniittiog  of 
alum  diBSohed  m  water  in  the  proportion  «t 
about  a  scruple  la  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

The  impriaoaingphiwiosisis  iaid  to  occar  not 
unfroquenlly  ftcm  labonous  exertion  in  *  tery 
narrow  vagina, — {EMSick,  in  Zitg€nhagen  An- 
wifiiunF  aUe  vmerisckt  KrmkktiUn^^aM  Mam* 
dBln.  A.D  B„  icv.,  421.)  I  have  Bot  mei 
with  this  -csuU,  but  often  with  a  la<>ar»ted  pre* 
puce.  In  many  m*tances  of  l^^th  VrruU.  tv]\*ff 
ha*  been  eaLsily  obtained  by 
with  a  very  cold  hairtd,  and  "i  -4 

the  prepuce  forward  or  dr**if*g  a  bickyr^^id. 
according  to  the  natuie  of  (he  taae— tJnirf*, 
Oft  ihe  Gmwrrhaai  Meeker,  Von  Vfftenttkim 
Krankketten,  6lc.)  , 

When  the  infiammation  i*  very  nolcntt  whelftj 
er  in  the  strangulated  or  retracted  t«ti«tyi  »«« 
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tm^cil  altetitioii  haB  boen  negkeied,  ^givno 
wtil  fi!Adl!y  oniuc^  and  «n  unputaticm  ol  m 
imdbr  &r  larger  portion  of  the  petiii  msf  be 

a1»to1atel^  neccsMry.  In  an  iaetAnce  of  a  a 
impittatioti  of  ihJn  kifid^  recorded  by  Mr.  Jamie- 
ton  of  K^Iao,  m  th«!  EdinfouTgh  Medical  £s9ay« 
(vol  V  ,  art  iiivi.),  the  whole  of  the  gLans 
pen  16  was  restored!  bj  a  proceia  of  puilulation  : 

rthe  new  »hooU  hsving  al  6rf t  been  mbtaken  for 
fungus,  and  sttGmpted  to  be  destroyed  by  e»ca- 
toticn.  Th«  fr^sb  g1&ii«  was  well  thapcd  and 
proportioned.  [The  editor  Aeareely  need  ob- 
■erve,  that  the  praetice  of  ampiilating  the  penia 
on  accoatit  of  the  riflk  of  mortice atiofi  from 
paraphimosis  i«  rntirnly  rehnt:i«ished  by  all  the 
best  modem  surgeons  ;  and  that  even  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  prepuce  for  the  rehef 
of  phiinosi»»  is  much  less  frequently  practiied 
lluui  it  used  to  be.  Both  caaes,  when  depend- 
mC  on  tiif!^mmsitioOf  |peneraUy  yield  to  mildor 
freatment^  In  paraphimoais  that  reBista  com* 
mon  meanit  an  mcision  throttgh  the  constriction 
will  often  prevefii  gain|rrene  \  and  it  is  only  un- 
&r  vefj  partictjkr  circumatances,  reqainii|r  the 
g]an«  to  be  immediately  exposed,  or  where  the 
pbimoais  depends  upon  a  naturally  long  con- 
itneted  foreBkin^  or  one  permanenlly  thickened 
and  lengthened  by  disease ,  that  the  remOTal  of 
•aj  poriioa  of  Ihe  prepuce  is  necessary.] 

GENUS  in. 

PHYMA 
TUBER. 

{iiFEftflOTLy  surpuaxTivB,  ctrtANCOUi,  01.  wvw- 
ODTAifKOOi  -riiMouR  ;  TBK  AeacKfia  thicken- 

BD,    AETD    IN t»l^ RATED    AT    THE    KlHiE  ;    OFTKIf 
WtTll  A  CORE  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 

Pryma,  a  Greek  term  importing  a  hiber,  tu- 

cle,  or  tmall  iwellingt  ifom  fivt  *'  prodaco, 

npo/*  w»i  Uftod  among  the  Greek  and  jUh- 

I  pbyaici&ns  with  great  liititud^  and  no  small 

nt  of  pfociaion :  aomeumes,   aa  by  Hipnoc- 

ptea  and  Paului  of  jf^gina*  being  applied  to 

crofuloUB   and    other   imperfectly  suppurmtiTe 

Qmoura ;  sometimes,  as  by  Celsos  and  Galen, 

lumoura   perfectly  tnd  rapidly  (uppurative, 

ger  than  e  bile,  but  le«a  painful  arnJ  inflim* 

Rloiy,  and  without  a  core  or  ventricle  l  and 

ornetimeE  by  other  writera>  aa  Cel«u»  al»o  m- 

forras  itE»  10  fleahy  eicretccncca  or  wart*  on  the 

^lana  penii,  which  it  w&a  then  the  custom  lo 

destroy  by  CEiiaticfl.     And  in  cooiequence   of 

thia  ?agtie  tense  of  the  term,  and  the  latitude 

of  its  origiaal  meaniiig,  the  great  body  of  the 

Galeniits,  as  SaoTagea  ob»0nre»i  appU^  it  to 

protuberancee  of  every  kind. 

Modern  writers  have  been  at  a  losi  in  what 
^juit  signiBcalion  phyroa  ahoiild  be  employed, 
innlua  and  Cullen  haie  rejected  it.     Saufagei 
'  S^g3i  hE*e  used  it  as  the  nftme  of  a  cGa- 
.  and  separate  order.     Vogeli  foUowiiig  the 
□pie  of  Hippcrates  and  Paubi^   baa  re- 
it  to  a  genua  of  imperfectly  etupptjrative 
I  glanduiar  iumotin  ;  aMlk  as  a  genu«,  U  thus 
urs  in  Dr.  M'^tUan'a  taUe  of  arrange? ment^ 
gilding  bilet,  carbunetea,  and  aimUir  koAftia- 


i  matimiB  as  rta  spMies.  Thia  aeems  to  be  the 
most  aceurati^  «en»c  ;  and  a*  such  it  ka  adopted 
in  the  prciM-nt  system,  and  made  to  mclude  sty, 
bile,  sycosis,  and  carbuncle  ;  10  all  which  we 
find  some  degree  of  utiperfection  m  tlic  sup- 
purative or  the  ulcerative  process  of  these  small 
abscesses,  or  in  both  conjointly  ;  and  hence  the 
pii«  is  loul  and  sanious,  or  the  waUs  or  edges  of 
the  absce«s  are  thick  ^nd  indurated,  or  the  dead 
mailer  is  not  completely  carried  oft^  and  re-^ 
mams  behind  in  the  aha^te  of  a  cot«  or  a  lyngoa, 
iorne times  black  and  spongy^  and  Aometimea 
excrescent  and  granulating. 

The  following,  there  fore^  arc  the  fpeciei  in- 
cluded under  it : 

L  Phyma  Hordeoitim. 
>-    ^-'  Punineulus. 

SVCOBLB. 


3. 


■  Anthrai, 


Sty. 

Bsie. 

Ficows  Phyma» 

CErbuncle 


SPECIES  T. 

PHYMA  HOEDEOLUM. 

STY. 

TOmOtTE    SEATED    ON    THE   VIC K OK    OW   Tilt    ITB- 

Lin  ;  OEAHULAa  i  HAitn  i  EEnnrsii ;  soaa  to 

TBI  TOUCH  J    SUePOaATION  CONrlS-SO  TO   T«B 
I-OINT, 

The  Fomaeutar  term  *fy,  or^  as  it  is  some^ 
timea  wrhten,  j/i<in,  is  to  he  met  with  in  the 
earlier  writers,  who  obtained  it  from  llie  Saxon, 
in  which  itihan  signifiea  "  a  rising,  aprjngrnf 
un,  or  nscent  ;'*  and  hence  in  Bede'a  Bible, 
Mar.  iv,  7,  slihon  tha.  th&mas,  ''  up  spring  the 
thorns."  Wickliffe  spells  the  old  Engliah  der- 
VfMiioTk  aiigfh  but  Spenser,  who  uses  the  word 
freqoenUy,  drops  both  the  last  letters  of  Wck- 
Jtfie,  as  in  the  following  couplet : — 

'*  To  climb  alofl  and  others  to  exceU 
Thai  was  ambjuon,  and  desire  to  stt." 
From  the  hardnet«  of  the  margin  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  imperfection  of  the  suppurative 
proccfs,  Sauvages  compare*  it  to  a  small  bile ; 
and  asserts  thai  it  is  often  the  result  of  a  mor- 
bid at  ate  of  the  atomach  ;  addmgi  that  ho  knew 
a  man  who  uniformly  bad  a  sty  after  drinking 
ardent  spirits.  The  inflammation,  though  often 
very  troublesome  while  it  lasts,  for  the  raott 
part  readily  aubsides  upon  the  breaking  of  tha 
iniiaiite  abaceaSi  or  puncturing  it  at  ita  apex 
when  mature. 

SPECIES  It 

PHYMA  FURUNCULUS. 

BILE, 

TU-HOtfR  COMHOlf  iro  THE  SURPAOEl    OEEf  REn  ; 
HARD  ;  CtROUMtCRlBRn;  ACtTTELY  TElfOEE  TO 

T«E  ToncR  ;  aupeURATtwo  WITH  *  carraAt 

r^oBK. 

The  bile  it  a  pqth  with  a  central  core ;  and 
like  the  push  i*  fouiid  in  perao^i  of  an  entonie 
or  phlogotic  habit,  with  a  peculiar  «usceptihtiity 
of  irritation  :  on  which  account  it  often  niakea 
its  appearance  successively  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  syrH^hronoosly,  so  thai 
we  tnaet  with  a  etop  at  a  lime.    Thia  ^ 
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t»  therefore  cbieflj  founti  in  pertoni  of  kiigli 
health  •od  in  the  Tigour  of  youth* 

[U  j«  a  hard,  p?iiiifii],  and  hlgklj-mAnmed 
Itifnoar^  of  a  conical  ihapG|  liie  bane  of  which 
i»  below,  hnd  ihe  apex  alightly  ele fated  above 
the  level  of  the  nkiTi.  The  colour  of  thje  Utmour 
J I  of  a  dusky  red,  inclinif^  to  purple,  and  ii» 
juinmtl  ia  tipped  bj  a  wbitSb  pustule  or  eschar^ 
li«ni?ath  which  li  lodged  «  mast  of  disorganized 
ti^UiiUr  membrane,  comraonlj  caUed  the  c&re. 
Alihotigb  the  tumour  al^ajra  cuppuratps,  its 
progTcai  h  alow,  and  ihe  matter  h  tanioua  and 
iil-condirioned.]^ — (See  Co&p€f^s  Firtt  lAne*  of 
the  frsctke  of  SuFg0-^,md  GibsOfn's  InthiuU4 
&f  i^argery,  vol  i.,  p.  iS.) 

The  ejiisienee  of  a  core  offers  a  singularity 
tti  thts  affection  that  is  well  worth  attending  to, 
iutd  shows  thitt,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
tj  leu  rati  ve  part  of  the  process  is  imperfect. 
1 1  pun  Mt.  Hnnter'a  hypothesis^  this  £itust  de- 
pt<nd  upon  a  weak  aouon  of  ihe  absorbents  ; 
Itut  aj  we  have  already  eudeav^oured  to  show 
that  ihe  materiat  to  be  removed  must  be  pre* 
pared  for  absorption »  and  conveyed  to  the 
mouths  of  the  abaorbent  vesseU  before  absorp- 
tion can  take  place,  and  have  suggested  that 
It  secjns  lo  be  the  oUce  of  the  secreted  pus  to 
Accomplish  this  pijrpose,  it  is  probable  ihat,  m 
the  fyrunculue,  the  pus,  Srom  some  cause  or 
Other,  IS  not  quite  genuine*  and  is  possessed  of 
a  less  solvent  power  than  in  common  abscesses 
whence  a  pari  of  the  dead  matter  remains  at 
tached  to  the  livinc  after  the  hollow  has  burst, 
find  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  by  sloughmg^ 
[In  estimating  the  value  of  this  theory,  one  f^ct 
should  be  taken  into  tlie  account  i  namely,  that 
it  IS  the  nature  of  a  bile  to  produce  s  central 
core  or  sroall  slough  of  the  cellular  membrane ; 
whereas  many  common  abscesses  occasion  no 
sloug'ut  whatever,  so  that  the  solvent  power  of 
their  wialtor  on  such  productions  is  not  in  real- 
ity ti  «!.  The  idea  that  the  solids  are  melted 
dowi  as  it  were,  into  pus,  is  now  com^tletely 
eiph  led] 

T**»  mode  of  treatment  is  simple.  The  diath- 
esis should  be  lowered  by  purging,  and^  if  ne- 
Cies**iy,  by  bleeding.  [The  bestloca)  spplica- 
tiofMT  are  pouhices  and  fomentations  ;  andf  when 
lb*  apei  of  the  swelling  becomes  soft,  it  may 
be  opened,  then  jiouUiced  uuul  the  core  is  dis- 
eltarged,  and  afterward  dressed  with  a  solution 
ef  lunar  caustic  or  i  stimulating  ouitment.] 


SPECIES  III. 
PHYMA  SYCOSIS, 
FiCOVS  TUBER. 

WfSmm%    KXeAlSCEKT,    fleshy  ;     no-SJlArED  1 

■rionfmo  rioH  thk  jiairv  fasts  uf  -mic 

niEAO    Ot    FAC«  ,     GRCOARlODS;     OPTSN     C!OA- 

i^vftotNa ;  miciuaol  i^4,aT(4L  and  sanioi/s. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  sycosis  from 
slMa^r,  *^a  Hg/*  to  various  tubeis  and  excres- 
cence's, the  sliape  of  which  waa  conceived  io 
resemble  th*t  of  a  fig.  By  Celsus,  howevt^r,  it 
is  limited  lo  a  particular  kind  of  inAammstory 
and  imperfectly  auppurativft  tuber  of  the  head 


and  ^«.  Vogel  has  ondarslood  th«  tsnn  nnrljr 
in  the  same  sense  i  and  Dr.  6il«auui  llw 
hence  carrectly  described  it  as  such  in  hta  list 
of  cutaneous  diseases 

It  is  seated   sometimes  on  th'    '       '    .ud 
^metimes   in  the  iiair  of  the  K  im 

former  case  it  ci  rsists  of  small  ti 
roundish,  pca>aixed  ;  commonly  in 
caaionally  conHuent,   or  rurnng   ^  .  br- 

other ;  and  spreading  from  ear  to  ear  .  Um  Jit- 
charge  IS  small  in  quantity,  snd  of  a  glutiziouA 
texture,  whence  the  beard  beceines  dlihil| 
maxed. 

The  variety  that  appears  on  '►*  ►-•-^    -  >— hi» 
of  softer  tumours  of  d  me  rent 
ters ;    they  are    seated  anrioi  nij 

throw  forth  from  a  fungous  suifsce  «u  u;horot*3, 
copious^  and  fetid  discharge.  It  n  not  ofiefi 
that  this  coioplaint  is  connected  with  anj  con- 
stitutional affection :  and,  oflenstve  sj  it  is,  it 
will  generally  be  found  to  yield  to  cleanlmtfi 
and  miM  astringents  ;  nf  which  on««  of  ihe  best 
IS  starch-powder  aloue,  or  combined  with  an 
equal proportioii.^fcalamitje,*  It  makes  u%\\h 
preach  to  one  or  two  of  the  species  of  prrtgu, 
but  has  characters  sufficienlly  marked  to  keep 
it  distirtct,  snd  to  determine  the  |>resenl  to  b« 
its  proper  station. 


SPECIES  IV. 

PHYMA  ANTHRAX. 

CARBUNCLB. 

TtrnOOlt  COHMON  TO  THK  StTirACft  ;  W.ATJ 
FIBM;  BlTRNlJfO;  PfiSJETttAKT;  UTI&  Alf& 
VKSICULAR  \      OK     CBtSTT      ASOVC^      Wtftl     a 

soRDio  OANoasNovs  coiB   D^Low ;   ivrss- 

FECTLV  Bt^PCOtATlVB, 

,  ANTitKAx  is  a  Greek  term  eorrespoodent  to 
the  Latin  carbunculus  or  earbuncle  ;  UieraUy  s 
small  live  eotl,  so  denominated  from  iht  rfd* 
ness  and  fiery  lieat  of  tli-'  iiifljinxuatton 

The  specific  deJ^nilion  ^uihcitrnity  points  out 
ill  relation  to  the  fufwutie  i  -  '  '  \*t^i%]\j 
when  the  latter  assumes  an  >  ritalig- 

nan t  character,  ffom  sometJj  ^^  ^  .  r  m  the 
part  or  in  the  eonstit  u  tion .  **  I'He  tnt^s  mmation 
that  producers  ihe  carbuncle  is,  however,  of  a 
differf*nt  nature  from  any  of  the  former .  it  u 
stationar)',"  obflerves  Mr.  Hunter,  **  vnth  rewpect 
10  piace,  and  is  pretty  much  i^ircumsenb^d, 
forming  i  broad,  Hat,  firm  ttj mour  It  bThgiuf 
in  the  skin,  almost  like  a  pimple,  aud  fpm 
deeper  and  deeper,  spreading  w^itb  a  ht%>M  lissn 
under  the  skin  in  the  eetluTif  membmnr      It 


*  T\m  disease  seems  alto  to   hav«  Nn^  ^* 

scribed  by  Pliny,   nndr-  ^'--  -  -  " 

**  qnoniam  a  mf*nto  fen-  t^ 
appeared  with  great  V]i>i 

middle  of  the  reign  of  Ciauaju^,     J :  * 
very  protracted  in  its  chrt meter .  sn^! 

to  recur  from  neglect,     U  i«i  nc  r  *  ^».  ,  - . ,  ^y 

an  ointment  composed   tif  *  l*i   the 

fulphur  and  tar  oiutintnls,  .-■  >t  will 

yield  to  a  wash  of  Ihv  »Kjlutj.  of 

soda.    Al  tbn  Hos|iii3]  ^\,  |.  vm 

treats  alao  with  internal  remi  ■  ^g 
of  goldf  arseniate  of  troo*  41t«*— D. 
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|noclac««  A  lunpttrmlian^  but  Dat  fm  Jibccetft  i 
■oniewhat  audiW  Io  llie  etytipckldus,  N^beathe 
mflammfltiQn  pastes  into  Uie  cellular  membrane  : 
for,  a»  there  mre  no  adhenoaef  the  matter  lies 
in  the  e«Uf  wher«  it  wsa  fonned,  ftlmost  like 
water  in  an  &Daian:a.  Thi»  infiajnmntjoii  at* 
tacba  more  bcjoncl  tl!i«  middle  age  thaa  Id  i% 
|wd  veij  few  ^uideT  it.  It  14  most  common 
hi  thoM  that  have  lived  well.  I  never  taw 
but  on 6  patient  of  thi»  kind  in  an  hospital,  It 
appeam  to  ba?e  tome  affinit?  to  the  bile ;  but 
tbe  bik  diflera  in  this  respetrt,  that  it  haa  more 
of  the  true  tndammatioiiT  therefore  apj-eadto  leaa, 
and  ii  mor^  pecolLar  to  the  young  than  ihe  old^ 
which  may  be  the  rcaaon  why  it  partaken  moie 
W  the  trueiivflainiD3lion/'— (On  Bl&odr  Hfitw^ 
nmi^nu  ^»,  put  ii.,  chap,  iv.) 

The  caiimncle  occnrt  chieQyt  perhaps  ixnt- 
formlj^  in  weakly  h&biUif  and  hence  ofti^n  in 
advanced  life.  Bat  it  is  not  all  debilitated  per- 
■ona  who  have  inflammationig  that  exhibit  thii 
disease  1  aod  we  haTe  here,  Iherefore,  another 
itTiking  proof  of  the  influence  of  idiosyncraaj, 
or  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  npoo  the  general 
laws  and  progress  of  inHammation  ;  or  of  a  pe- 
culiaxi^y  of  that  part  of  the  conititution  ta  which 
Ihc  indammatlon  shows  itself^  and,  but  for  wbich^ 
the  inflaniinatoTy  stages  of  the  present  dieeaae 
would  m  ail  probability  succeed  each  other  m 
regular  order,  arid  the  anLhrajc  be  redticed  to 
the  chara<:teT  of  a  conunon  and  benign  aSaeest. 
Of  the  nature  of  this  peculiarity  we  are  loo 
often  able  to  trace  ont  htlle  or  DOthlng :  but^  to 
long  as  It  conlinues,  we  have  only  a  small  chance 
of  bringing  the  inflammation  to  a  successful 
.iSiae. 

The  carbuncle  shows  itaelf  under  the  two 
following  TiTieties  :— 

«  Puma.  With   a   black   crost  \    and 

Eachar-carbu^cle.  ooxtng  an  exoaire  ichor,  or 


^  Tcmiinthua.         Core  or  fungus  sprt^ading  in 
Gerry H^arbqnicle.      the  shape  and  colour  of 
•Jie  pine-tree  hetiy* 

■Rie  f  tm»T  of  these  Tarietiea  was  called  pruna 
by  Avicenna,  from  its  aasamtng  thi  colour, 
and  often  the  oml  %uTe  of  the  a&e,  or  fruit  of 
the  yrunut  tpinf^^  Ltim-  The  sacoMt*  derives 
its  name  from  its  aasuming  the  Egure  and 
blickish  green  colour  of  the  fruit  or  berry  of 
the  pmc-nyt,  or  Hf^i^t  <»f  the   Greeks,  the 

Cinm  AhuM^  Lmn,^  named  by  the  Latins  tere- 
inthui ;  whence  it  bos  been  called  lermluthiia 
and  terebinthus  indifferently. 

As  the  carbuncle  m  an  inflammation  of  great 
weakness  set  down  ouapecuhar  prediBposuiiin, 
it  •onaetimes  «bovrs  itself  atnong  feebte  infants 
in  Wlim  climates,  According  \q  Toumefort, 
in  hit  Tiairela  through  the  levant ^  it  attacks 
ihern  chiefly  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  and 
proves  quickly  fatal  He  describes  it  as  an 
etidemtc  in  his  day,  among  the  i^anda  of  the 
Archipelago. 

In  more  advanced  life,  for  the  same  general 
r«aaoQ|  we  maet  with  it  frequently  in  those  who 
itivfr  a(*btlitated  their  frames  by  »n  excess  of 
j:t>od  living*  and  are  verging  on  Ihe  feebleaesa 


of  age.  We  may  hence  also  account  for  its 
appearing  in  an  early  atage  of  Uie  plague,  the 
moat  debUitatmg  disease  in  the  whob  catn< 
logue*  It  fometimes  ahowa  itself  m  great 
numbers  almost  cm  its  onset,  or  m'dtop  a^  the 
Aiabiana  call  it,  who  dialmguiahed  carbuncle 
by  the  name  of  jimmerat. 

Wlicn  unconnected  with  any  other  disea&e, 
&  cure  has  been  al, temp  ted  by  local  stimulanu, 
as  cataplasms  of  tobacco  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, which  has  been  a  common  practice  in 
Rusaia  ^  or  of  horaeradish  (JPatI,  lib.  u.t,  cap, 
32)j  or  itooe-crop  {atdum  a£Tt).—^B%iMi  und  . 
MaTpiii  ttme^ie  Hdlkundt,  Niiremb.,  1777) 
Canthandes  (Rivenua^  Ohterp.  Med^^  lent.  ivO^ 
caniphite  ointmenu,  and  lotions  of  line  or  mer- 
cury, have  also  been  tried*  More  generally^ 
however,  it  has  been  attempted  io  bedestro«ed 
or  extirpated*  Arsemc  was  recommended  for 
this  purpose  as  early  as  the  age  of  Agricola, 
and  has  been  employed  in  Tarious  forms,  from 
that  of  orpiment  to  that  of  Plunket's  caustic  ; 
above  all  which,  however*  Le  Dran  preterrcd 
corrosive  sublimate,  Riverius  used  other  caus- 
tics, and  Pouteau  the  actual  cautery,  wiu^hhaiai 
Indeed,  been  very  succt^afuHy  and  *ktlfuUy 
adopted  of  bite  m  a  variety  of  similar  ajifections  1 
by  M*  Maunoir.  But  radical  success  must, 
after  alt,  entuely  depend  upon  tupportmg  and 
girmg  stren^ib  to  the  system  by  cordials  and 
tonica  :  for,  if  this  cantiot  be  ticcomph^hed,  tt  it 
perfectly  clear  ihi%i  the  predispositjon  will  be 
neither  sobdued  nor  subside  spontaneously: 
that  the  ulcerations  will  not  beaJ,  and  tlio  ijt- 
tern  must  gradually  sink  under  their  conslani 
discharge  and  irritation^ 

[The  practice  moat  approved  in  modem  times 
is  to  appl^  in  the  incipient  stage  fomeniationa 
and  emollient  poultices  to  the  part,  and  10  hare 
recourse,  at  tne  aame  lime,  to  anii phlogistic 
treatment  in  moderation.  For  the  rebef  of  the 
pain,  opium  is  freely  preacnbed.  After  a  short 
time,  Ihe  antiphlogistic  is  vi changed  for  the 
tonk  treatment^  with  bai^,  cordials,  vvi^^r,  ^nd 
m  notritious  dieL  An  eark,  free,  and  djrep  cm* 
ciaJ  ineition  ahould  be  made  in  the  swelling — a 
method  that  is  to  b«  preferred  to  the  application 
of  caustic  to  the  skm,  on  account  of  me  latter 
t]Ot  procuring  an  outlet  for  the  matter  and  dih* 
organised  cellular  membrane  with  a  efficient 
prampiitude.Jt 


•  Tha  catbutbcle  of  pla|:tie  difion  from  what  is 
met  with  in  this  emmtry  By  beia|  contagious,  at- 
iacking  prgmi^euously  any  part  of  the  surf  are  of 
Jie  body,  and  the  yoonz  as  well  as  other  persona 
past  the  middle  penoda  of  life.  The  common 
carbwucle,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  preferencv?  to 
the  posterior  paita  of  the  trunk,  the  nape  of  the 
neck)  and  eispecially  a  aituation  between  or  over 
the  acapul».— Eo, 

t  In  Hay*' Cycltqjedja of  Ptaet*  Medicine,  part 
TJ.,  Dr.  KeVnell  Goates,  of  Philadelphia,  has  writ- 
ten an  ante  article  on  anthmz.  Whese  inciaiofia 
■lie  required.  Dr.  Coatea  sdvocatea  the  CfQQial 
form,  as  propoeed  by  D'""^*'""  -"^  -•  pursued 
in  several  ciaea  willi  •  hv  Dr. 

C.  Drake (KY.  Med J;  -.-yei 

il  ia  evident, "  Dn  C  dUety^A,   'U^Al  Uiem  s 
1  be  many  eases  in  wUkh  T 
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HiEMATICA. 


tCL,  m.-oip.  a 


Tho  cattraiiJclB  of  cittb  is  freq«etitly  owing 
Vi  the  poi*otiOUsi  iting  of  vErious  mficctt ;  and 
heficB  a  «iniiiar  cauaeliftSj  by  some  practiuofiere, 
been  suppos^  to  exist  in  mankind.  Puilas 
auspects  tfie  fitna  xnfcrnalis  ;  while  others  have 
mentioned  the  xirtx  gig^s^  or  large-Uiled  wasp. 
It  ii  pobable  that  ihese  may  have  been  ocea- 
sional  caos««t  where  there  has  been  &  prediapo- 
ntkm  to  the  dt««aae  in  the  eanstiiutioD.* 


GENUS  IV. 

I  O  N  T  H  U  S. 

WHELK. 

UKatrppoaATivi,   tubehcular  TtrMOOR ;    »ta- 

TldWARY  ;    CMIRrLTT  COltliON    TO  THE  rACt* 

loi^THOs  (U^s)  ii,  htcmlly,  a  **  violet  or  par* 
pie  erufitioD,  or  efflorescfiiice»"  from  lair,  viola  ; 
whofiB  colour  is  fret^aently  thfct  of  iv  whelky  or 
bubnkled  face.  It  includes  all  those  firm  and 
indnrated  pimples,  of  whatever  description^  iiu- 
eonnected  wim  fever,  and  having  a  aubciitiine' 
n««  b(iBe»  with  which  the  face  is  often  disfig- 
Hfed,  whether  loUtaryT  gregarious,  or  conSuenL. 
These  may  be  comprehe tided  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing species  : — 

i,  loEilbut  Varus.  Sloiiepock- 

IJ, —  Corymbifer.     Cirbancled  Face. 

Rody-drop. 

ttlAaible  OT  imprteticablet  owin^  to  the  great  ejc- 

*nl,  or  to  Ibfi  location  of  the  disease."    Dr.  G, 

'  aUiina  the  appLJcatit^n  of  epispastica  a»  purely 

^  Utwrican,    Ita  author,  Dr  Physit;,  has  not  found 

>  K)  mo  ch  bene  fit  from  it  as  h  c  expect  ed.     Dr  Beck, 

lowevcr  <N.  Y,  M^.  and  Phjs.  Joom,  toL  iL, 

L  37),  thinks  them  useful,  and  Dr.  Contes  remarks, 

ktbat  the  pwiper  period  for  their  enaployment 

wGfM  fnPtm  to  cw  the  tocfimeneenient  of  the  nee- 

1  Eld  the  most  suitable  cases  those  in 

V.  itent  or  location  of  the  tumour  inter- 

di  ■-■■&  of  the  knife,   unci   which  show  a 

I  Alfuiig  i^ndenciy  to  spread  bdr finitely,  or  lo  bc- 

eome  complicated  with  diffuse  inH^^nnnation  of  the 

teilular  tissue."    Dl  Hosack  treats  anthmx  by 

l«Qpporting  the  strenfth  of  his  patient  by  a  nutn- 

wia  and  stimulating  diet,  while  at  the  same  time 

I  pimerves  the  tone  and  action  of  the  part*  by 

Unfitly  vrashixif  the  tomour  with  spirits  or 

.^idy^and  bv  the  constant  apphcation  of  a  potil- 

lic«  coiiiposed  of  btrk  snd  yest,— {See  Am.  Med. 

and  Phil.  R«^t#n  vol.  iip  p.  3ft9.)h-D, 

*  Tho  ca^mdi  9/  c^fU^  Or  tho  maliptant  ffUM* 
tuie^  AS  It  ia  naniad  by  foreign  writers,  is  not  now 
lielieved  by  them  to  be  occasioned  m  the  rtianner 
■jjocififld  in  thetftxt.but  is  propagated  on  the  prin- 
ciple both  of  an  epidemic  arid  o  contagious  dis- 
ease. It  19  one  of  tho  few  disorders  which  oan 
be  aitended  from  the  broto  cTeation  to  man — the 
Dialignant  pustule,  cowpoic,  hydrophobia,  and  the 
dandcra  (as  cleaily  proved  by  the  researches  of 

I  Sr.  EUiotaon ;  aeo  Mod.  Chir.  Trans.,  Tola,  xvi., 
l^viiL).  being  peflupa  the  only  four  e»iaet*  which 
!■?«  of  this  nature.  The  itch  baa  sometimes  been 
|il«o  s^^fied  at  capable  of  aflecting  both  man 

*  To  tbia  list  may  be  added  the  milk-H^knaa, 
I  which,  in  the  evatem  and  southern  portions  of  mir 

Vf  haa  often  proved  eo  detcructive  to  human 


SPECIES  t 

lONTHUS  VARUS 

STOXEFOCK. 

Ti^MOtJR  nan;  hud;  piieI'LT;  msTi^rirr;  ots^ 
i^ABioua ;  sOKt  to  thk  toocr  ;  «oii>irtSfta 

OOZIKD  A   LITTLE  FLOIO  JkT  THS  TJF. 

# 

Tuia  sort  of  simple  eruption  is  so  eommonf 
that  there  is  no  one  but  has  seen  eiampjei  of 
it ;  and  few  who  have  not  at  times  ^vrti  exmia- 
ptes  of  it  tn  their  own  persona.  Ite^Uiibita  two 
varieties : — 
•  Simple  I.  Broad-based,  brigfat  tvd,  solid, 

Simple  VaruB- 
&  Punctattts.         Tipped  with  a  black  dot,  and 

Maggot-pimple,  discharging,  on  pT«»tUfe,  m 
grub-like  conetelioio  of  mu* 
cus. 

The  first,  on  being  firmly  pressed  with  the 
hnger,  oo^es,  at  times,  a  tittle  limpid  leTum^  but 
no  concrete  mucus ;  and  even  for  this  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  make  the  pressure  harder  than  (ior 
the  discharge  of  the  mucus  in  the  maggot  ptOH 
pie.  The  mucus  concretes  in  a  folucle^  or 
natoial  passage,  and  hence  there  is  lets  mfiain- 
maCion  and  soreness  than  in  the  simple  fifvti  ; 
yet  the  sides  and  root  of  the  follicle  ate  thick- 
ened and  indurated  :  and  hence  the  papi^Ious 
elevation.  Couland's  lotion,  and  a  few  other 
empirical  cosmetics,  as  white  paint  of  bismuth 
or  cerusse,  alike  deleterious  in  their  effeeti^  and 
apt  to  produce  paby,  are  a  common  retouiec 
among  the  mitltitude  for  both  these  raiietitsa, 
Thfty  have  sometimes  succeeded,  with  little 
other  sacrifice  than  the  eiorbitant  pnce  «Aiicli 
the  purchaser  has  bad  to  pay  for  them  ;  bot  t3M» 
cure  has  far  more  frequently  been  bought  (if 
there  have  been  a  cure  at  all)  at  the  expeiis*  ^f 
a  mined  i^onstitution,  and  at  the  eaehas^  of 
a  temporary  local  disfigurement  for  a  hfe  of  gen^ 
eral  ill  healtti. 

Both  varieties  sie  occasionally  producod  by 
some  intern* I  affection,  chiefly  of  ihs  itomach ; 
as  a  iudden  chill  from  taking  a  draught  of  cold 
water  or  cold  milk ;  or  eating  cold  vtMr..!,!.-. 
as  turnips,  cucumbei^,  and  melons, 
state  of  great  heat  and  perspiration, 
cold  m  the  feet  has  sometimes   produced   the 
same  effect.     These  are  case*  of  direct  »ym- 
patliy ;  the  torpitude  of  one  orgsii  being  com- 
municated to  another,  which  ii  pwdispoaed  lo 
associate  in  its  action. 

They  have  occosioTially  yielded  to  powf^ifMl 
sudorific s,  and  especially  when  combined  witl 
narcotics,  as  the  compund  powder  of  ipccuc- 
uaoha,  in  sttong  doses,  taken  for  several  ni|»f»ta 
in  succession,  the  part  affected  hrw 
same  time  wrapped  in  fiannel.  Tti^ 
yielded  to  metallic  and  terebitithm^^-  ^^-'*'  -- 
lants ;  as  eight  grains  of  the  compound  rtlonwl 
pill,  and  a  scruple  of  cam ph ire,  made  into  sti  or 
eight  pills,  and  taken  daily  for  ten  days  or  h 
forttii^t.  But  ^ey  generally  require  wme 
local  irritant  at  the  same  time ;  as  savm  ce- 
rate, the  csmphire  or  menrraria)  Iminrjent.  Of  ihs 
stronger  Imiment  of  ammonia,  used  so  as  t^ 
excite  blistering.     Yet,  after  they  hJlve  reaisited 
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tiici«  and  other  pTeparaiio«3»  with  pctt  Qbsti- 
liacy*  for  yeara^  ibey  have  *t  length  tmnished 
b«Qcath  «  WTrete  &ttitck  of  fever,  or  ha¥C  dttap- 
p«ited  vpontancouely.  The  cc^niDtainl,  how- 
«f«r,  is  oec«ft»onmUj  kiereditarji  mni  hida  equml 
defijusce  to  lime,  ki  fovertf  ind  lo  medtEioei. 
Br.  DArwiDr  under  the  nrune  of  gult«  foiea, 
hat  &  copious  collection  of  cases  in  jKiint ;  romo 
of  ihcm  drawn  from  old  maidj,  &nd  others  from 
c!<»gant  young  ladies,  *nd  each  daiy  mthetiti- 
Cited  with  initials,  to  which  the  reader  may 
turn  at  bta  ioisnre.  Among  the  rest  is  that  of 
"MiM  L.j»  young  lady  about  eighteen^  who 
hid  tried  m  Tariety  of  adTice  for  punples  over 
the  greatest  part  of  her  face,  in  vain.  She 
took  rhtibarb,  ^te  grains,  sud  emetic  tartar,  a 
qtiartcr  of  a  Frain,  cYcry  night  for  many  weeks, 
and  btistered  ner  face  by  degrees  all  over,  and 
became  quite   htauiiftjl** — {Z^m^miat  cL  ii., 


SPECIES  IL 

lONTHUS  CORYIUBYFER 

CARSUNCLED  FACE.    ROSY  BMOP. 

Tl^KOCKS    CO^rLUCNT  i    COKYMSOSE  ;    MOTTLKl? 

WITS  FVKPLB  :  orriN  DisnQiiiit?<rd  tb«  ^oa- 
TmiLt  WITH  raff  DD LOUS  toasfl. 

At  the  preceding  specie n  is  produced  by  a 
tyi£ipathy  of  the  excements  of  the  ikin  with  a 
torpid  state  of  the  itomachf  the  present  is  pro^ 
dnced  by  a  like  sympathy  with  the  Urer  ;  and 
hence  it  is  proverbiaby  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
those  who  are  thus  disSguied  hate  indulged  too 
largely  in  wine  and  other  spirituous  potations. 
So  Shakspeare,  in  describing  the  physiogiioDvy 
of  a  hard  drinker,  tdls  us,  that ''  his  face  ia  all 
bdbtiklefl,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  Barnes 
of  fire  ?  !*'  And  in  like  mannert  as  I  Jeam  from 
Br.  Perrceral,  the  cOfnmoci  Datne  fof  these  pro- 
takennees  io  Ireland  ia  oaoo-BLOssoits, 

The  tumours  in  this  species  are  usually  more 
auBceptible  of  imtaLion  than  in  the  preceding  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  cutaneous  -vesftels  are 
in  a  elate  of  increased  debdity  ;  and  hence  they 
■re  eiaceibated  by  cordiata  or  eirposure  to  heat. 

As  this  ia^  in  looflt  caaeSf  an  habltoal  affec- 
tion, or  one  of  long  standing,  do  change  of  diet, 
however  desirable,  should  be  mado  suddenly ; 
for  tbia  wooM  run  a  risk  of  producing  dropsy, 
and,  perhaps:,  paroxysms  of  atonic  pout :  hut  a 
gradual  change  to  a  more  sober  and  temperate 
regimen  is  highly  to  he  recommended  ;  ai^d,  in 
tlie  mean  time,  the  patient  should  have  his  bow- 
els kept  regularly  open  with  warm  eccoprotics  ; 
aa  the  eitfact  of  colocynth  and  myrrh  pill ;  and 
bo  put  upon  a  course  of  equitation,  or  such 
9mm  energises  ma  may  recruit  the  spirits  and 
nrriglSflte  the  t^lem  generally,  tn  which  ben- 
e6t  the  liver  will  become  a  chief  participantH 
The  tumours  may  not,  perhaps,  totally  <usap- 
peif,  but  they  will  often  diminish  in  magnitude^ 
rad  iMame  a  healthier  hue,  oti  at  least,  we 
•tttlt  bitet^  prerent  them  from  any  farther  en- 
limmtatr  aid  especially  from  passing  into  that 
camneawr  okeratjon  we  have  just  noticed, 
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OEPTOS  ?. 

PHLVSIS. 

PHLYStS. 

ULOKKATITB,  iUBCITTAiriOna  TUHOna  i  rLAT  $ 
TEN  SITS  ;  OLJLEWOOt  ;  DtfruiEO  ;  HOT  S 
THBOaatNO ',  At  LSHOTU  FLDPTOATIBO  WtTE 
Alt  iCBOBons  aiJTTBK. 

PnLTSis,  from  the  Greek  fJ#^M,  **f(erTeo,'" 
was  formerly  employed  in  a  very  mdetermioBte 

meaittng,  to  ei^press  cutiii^oos  eruptioni  gjled 
with  any  kmd  of  fluid,  whether  purulent  or  ichor- 
Otis:  more  generally,  however,  it  had  a  beartng 
towards  the  sense  of  ichorons  or  vesiciilat  pim* 
pies.  Dr  Wjllan  has,  on  this  account,  correctly 
limited  phlyctaius,  derired  from  the  same  root, 
to  this  import,  m  hie  table  of  definitioni :  and 
auth  is  the  restriction  of  phlysia,  and  all  its 
compounds,  in  the  present  system. 

Of  the  genus  now  offered,  there  is  but  on* 
well-ascertained  species  ;  the  paronychia,  or 
whitlow. 


SPECIES  I 
•      PHLYSIS  PARONYCHIA 
WHITLOW 

IMrLAXMATtON  SSXTIO  ABOUT  THE  HAILS  ANO 
EVOt  or  THE  FfnOBBS;  fAlS  ACDTE  A1I0 
PBIOEINO,  SHOOTINO  UP  TJ1B  ItAKn. 

Uivoxft  this  species  are  included  the  foUowrng 
varieties ; — 

a  Cutanea.  Elusion  immediately  nn- 

Cuianeons  whitlow.       der  the  ikin. 
0  Tendinis  E^sion  amoj^  the  ten^ 

Te  nd  i  nous  whitlow .      don§. 
y  Periostei.  Effusion  presfing  on  iKe 

Malignant  whitlow.       periosteum. 

In  the  riRST  viBtErr^  the  ichor,  or  pus,  la 
poured  forth  between  the  skin  and  the  «ubia* 
cent  tendons,  to  which,  however,  it  is  limited 

In  the  sEcoKD,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the 
tendona  and  the  priostenm ;  and  in  the  Tnian, 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  which  ia 
often  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  It  is  to  this  last, 
or  malignant  whidow,  that  the  term  fehn  it 
most  correctly  applied. 

Similar  inflammations  are  occasionally  lo  be 
found  in  the  iolei  of  the  feet  and  pahns  of  the  * 
hands.  They  break  through  the  skin  or  cutiele 
with  difficulttt  from  their  thickness,  and  hence 
become  difFused,  and,  in  the  tatter  case,  sepa- 
rate the  cuticle  from  the  skin  beneatlL 

In  the  whitlow,  the  acute  and  lancinating 
pain  eom^damed  of  arisea  partly  from  the  thick- 
ncss  and  inel&stiCity  of  the  akin  abonl  the  finger* 
naiK  but  more  from  the  hardness  of  the  finger  n&il 
it«elf ;  both  which  act  tike  a  tight  bandage  upon 
ihe  Infiamed  part,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  swell, 
or  give  way  to  the  eitniTaiation.  In  these  ca- 
ses, therefore,  we  can  easily  see  why  the  appli* 
cation  of  pouUicea  should  be  of  more  service 
than  in  any  other ;  for  they  can  here  act  me* 
charaoally,  or,  in  other  words,  their  moistuio 
becomes  imbibed  by  the  cuticle,  aa  by  a  sponge, 
so  that  it  softens,  grows  larger  m  its  dimeuAkfe^ 
aad  leas  rigid  in  iX%  Ui.%m%  \  ^^i^ft  'Oms.'mi^^^!^ 
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baet  a jnrt  of  iU  h^aeB«t  and  becoraet  tt'ap- 
pier,  ft  is  in  consequence  of  the  peculi&r  Grm- 
nesa  of  the  ekin  .around  the  ^ail,  that  the  «oft 
pixin  below  art?  so  oflt'n  sc^ii  piidiing  out  through 
&  very  ainiill  opening  in  the  skin  jia  aoon  as  tlus 
h:ai  been  eSecrtHlt  and  appearLng  like  a  fungus, 
but  BO  eii\iimle\y  inildHe  aa  to  give  m  more 
impresBive  idea  of  aoreneta  than,  perhftpa,  «nj 
other  kind  of  ulceration  whatever.  All  this  pro- 
cif^edn  from  the  fiurrounding  belts  of  the  cuticle 
not  giving  way  to  the  increaae  of  the  parts  un- 
dernealh;  whence  iheyaje  squeei^ed  out  of  thU 
Gjnali  openitig  hke  paint  out  of  a  bladder.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  e&t  a^waj  this  ptotruded 
part  by  eacharoticftt  as  if  tt  wer«  «  diseased  fun^ 
gud ;  but  this  IE  to  give  additional  pain  without  any 
bene  At ;  for  the  pressure  from  below  will  not  be 
hereby  diminished.  By  continuing  the  poultice 
the  lutnefactioD  will  aubsidef  and  conaequently 
till}  preasure  ceaae.* 

In  the  grat  at^ge  of  the  complaint,  bechea 
should  be  appUed ;  hi\d  if  the  mflammatiun  be 
hereby  diminished,  ii  may  sometimes  bu  carried 
nff  by  astringent  lotions^  or  ardent  spirits,  wluch 
excite  the  surrOiiudiug  absorbents  to  addiuonal 
aeiioD.f  Most  of  the  causes  of  saimudfation 
operate  in  the  production  of  this  pet^uliar  affec- 
tion ^  It  k  al»o  occasioned  by  an  iucurration 
of  the  nail(Ft>^^  Ddtci.  Obierv,  Frac);  pes* 
sibly  aome times  by  a  earies  or  morbid  state  of 
the  atjbjacent  bone,  ii>  the  tendinous  and  peri- 
osteous Tariety,  as  ascertained  by  Siebold(DAi' 
rurgisehe*  Tarchtbuckf  xi,) ;  iud  Mr,  John 
Pearson  has  aliown  that  it  may  occasionally  re- 
sult from  a  syphilitic  diatheais,  or  any  other  de- 
praved habit, — {FmtcipicK  o]  Surgery,  p.  i, )  It 
seems,  moreover»|n  some  eases » to  bo  produced 
by  the  bite  or  borrowing  of  the  larvm  of  ooe  or 
mure  minute,  and,  to  tne  naked  eye,  ioTiaible 
insects,  hatched  on  the  lesTes  of  Tirioua  5ehl 
plants,  and  especially  feacue-msa :  and  ta  said 
to  be  also  occasioned  by  tW  bite  of  the  gotdiui 
itquaticux,  or  hair-worm^ 

GENUS  VL 
ERYTHEMA. 

INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH. 

K|Et>,  OLASMOtJa,  TOKin  ruLKESB  or  THU  IWTRO- 
tTMSKTfl  ;  PIBArFEABINO  ON  PVISSUBX  j  ^41  ?f 
Bt^tLNlTiO;  INrLAJfMATEOIf  ULDE KATIES  ;  T£R- 
Mm ATI 710  IN  POTICULAm  aOALlS,  OE  VaSlCLES  ; 
0<rOA«lONALLT  IN  0JJ«0KI»iE. 

Tail  genua  of  uiORmmation  ia  entitled  to  a 

*  In  a  late  Frnnch  fieriodical,  the  uaa  of  mercu- 
fiat  frictions  is  highly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  p.  Paronychia.  The  writer  ^te4  that  the  fin- 
ger should  be  rubtn?d  every  thirty  minutes  with 
aome  mercurial  ointment,  and  then  a  drewmg 
of  the  same  should  bo  apphed  to  it.  In  a  few 
hours  the  pain  ia  subdued,  and  the  diseAie  arrest- 
od.-a 

t  Whitlowa,  not  far  adTaocad.  tofnetimes  admit 
of  being  reaoked  b]r  the  ext^mal  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  with  which  the  skin  is  to  be  stamed, 
in  the  manner  advtaed  by  Mr.  HiefinbQltoai,  of 
Nortbamptott.  The  editor  had  rarely  seen  a  whit- 
low brotight  to  Teaoluyon  before  this  practice  had 
\  beeQ  suggeited.-^See  John  Higginbottom  on  the 


minute  and  discriminaliva  atteailoo,  ijot  onty  m 
account  of  its  violence  and  tendency  to  an  al- 
moat  unlimited  spre;:^^,  but  from  its  baring  been 
very  generally  confounded  wuh  an  eiaBrhetu' 
or  eruptjve  fever,  which,  in  one  or  two  of  iL« 
apecies,  it  frequently  accompaniea,  but  of  which 
it  is  then  a  mere  symptom. 

[One  o(  the  latest  writers  on  eryatp^las  (or 
the  erythema  of  the  present  author  J  conaiderf 
it  m  merely  a  particular  modification  of  cutane* 
ous»  or  cutaneous  and  cellular  indammation.  If 
(saya  he},  we  were  to  claaa  these  according  to 
their  natural  alSnities^  we  should  place  erysipe- 
Eaa  between  the  eianthemata  and  phlegmon.  It 
is  less  diflbsed  than  the  former;  not  bo  circum- 
scribed as  the  latter.  The  exanthemata  are 
conhned  to  the  akin;  erjaipelaa  aiects  both 
skin  and  cellular  structure  j  while  i^iO -.:-«---  ^-t, 
iu  original  aeat  m  the  latter;  th^  :• 

secondarily  involved.     Phlegmon  is  ■  >^ 

lent  inUanimation  than  erysipelas  ;  but  sloughti^ 
of  the  cellular  membrane  la  more  frequent  Ui 
the  latter  than  the  former  | — (See  t^it^enit  tm 
Erjf^peksm  Mid.  Vhir.TTaTu.,vo[  iji.,p.  19) 

Erythema,  from  fytv&H^  "  rubor,**  ia  a  term  of 
Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  as  nearly  aa  inay  be  in 
the  sense  now  offered;  and  for  which  maay 
modem  writers  of  our  own  country  have  itol 
unaptly  employed  the  vemaeuiaf  term  tic7LAM- 
MATORY  aLvsH ;  since  the  redneaa  has  olUo 
yery  much  the  appearance  of  a  bluah,  or  glow- 
ing suffusion  of  the  cutaneoiTs  f  --in-'-f^-?  fq^ 
eatTEtsHA,  Celaus  and  Gsleti  l  uaiely 

adopted  the  term  cryifipeias,  .  Ju/iitu*, 

m  his  Latin  version  of  Hippoc  rates,  has  uaed 
ntfuMw  erysipflaloaa.  And  hence  erysipclM 
has  been  made  a  very  common  syrion)  rr-'  ^r 
erythetna  by  geneml  writers,  while  the  tin-nffK. 
gifts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  limited  erysii 
elas  to  that  species  of  eianibem  or  erupti 
fever  which  ia  vemacularly  known  by  the  n^ 
of  St.  Anthony's  Fire  ;  and  have  revived  e 
thema  to  express  the  local  affection  or  pecu^  _ 
inflammation  before  ua,  in  which  the  pyrtiy  it 
mostly  symptomatic. 

f*requently,  however,  as  these  t\\  ^  '  i 
have  been  confounded,  from  an  in  9 

application  of  the  same  name  to  boiU,  ..     jt 

be  di^tflt  to  draw  a  disiinctive  hne  between 


Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Wounda  and  1 
ceni,  8vo.*  1826 J    When  the  diaeaae  ia  not  ia 
diately  relieved  by  this  plan,  or  other  meat^  t.., 
to  diajierse  the  abscess,  an  early  opening  should  I 
made  fbr  the  discharge  of  the  matter— Ed. 

*  The  doetf  i  ne  of  ery  91  pe  I  as  bei  ng  an  exan  th 
according  to  Or.  Cu lien's  definition  of  the 
term^  in  rather  tnconaiatent.     It  is  cortt^tlf  • 
served  by  Mr,  Lawrence,  that,  although  the  l» 
ing  characters  of  the  exanthemata  are  ibua  i 
pressed  "  morbi  contagiosi^  semel  tantxim  m  if 
ail  vitfe  aliquem  afficientes,"  Cnllen  hia  ftftu. 
under  this  order  erysipelas*  which  ,it  rai  l;5  the  a 
individual  repeated Jv,  and  the  ■  ftsxnti 

of  which  is,  to  say  the  leasts  vpi  II 

Med  Chir.  Trani.  vol.  ziv,,  p.  ,1 
Dr.  Good's  definition  ol  exanthi 
una  ettiptions  easentia  Uy  accomj  • .  i 
he  does  not  fall  into  the  same  kmd  cI  coulmdicUimJ 
aa  Oil  Lien  duL 
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them.  £rylh«iiui  beift  tbc  fi4me  amnJc^  to 
phif-goion,  ai  erjiipel  a«  does  to  em&Upoi.  Piil«f - 
moti  is  iocal  mflamma^lion  Uiuliiig  to  luppu  ra- 
tion ;  crydiemA,  iocal  iJidiniiaatiOTi  lending  to 
reaication  i  fiinallpoi  ii  an  idiopaUiic  fever  pr^ 
dticing  a  pMegmonQUi  el^or«iceiice.  Smallpox 
h  al«a;>  contBgioua ;  eiysiplas  occ&sionaUy  »o  ; 
plUegiiioii  sad  eiytfaema  have  oo  such  tetidenej. 

The  distinction  (hen  between  ciy^ipclai  and 
erythema  is  clear ;  yet  the  confusioo  juat  no- 
ticed baa  b^ik  iticremaed  by  ama^  wnteri,  who 
have  091  «al^  t|B#d  eryaip^taa  in  ila  popular,  jet 
erron«oui  aignification  of  erjthema,  tmt  liave 
also  employed  erythema  m  a  new  and  unjua- 
tiiiabie  Beaae  i  aa  occut*  partieuJart^  in  Dr. 
WiHan'i  clo^siJication  of  Cuianeoua  Djaeaaea  ; 
where,  whilt!  erysipelas  is  made  to  embiace 
both  eryeip«laa  and  erythema,  aa  theae  tcrma 
havo  hitherto  been  commonly  used,  erythema  is 
arbitrarily  appropriated  aa  the  oame  of  anoiher 
eollection  of  eutaneoua  erubeficencea  of  very 
di£eient  characiera^  and  produced  by  totj  dif- 
ferent causea  ;  aotne  of  them  primajy,  others 
symptomatic  alTections ;  eome  cOEietitutiona!| 
a»d  oihera  local ;  occasionally  smooth,  popu- 
ioua,  tiiU'rculsif,  or  nodose  ;  most  of  which 
ahould  be  distributed  under  ditlerent  divjfliona, 

Thus  introduced  aod  explained,  erythema,  aa^ 
m  jfenoa,  will  be  found  to  eompriav  the  fteven 
roflowing  neciea,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
takm  mtb  liltLe  alteratioQ  from  Mr.  Hunter  :— 

1,  Erythema  CEdema-  CEdemaioua  Erythe- 

tOKttm.  ma. 

t.  ' — '  Erysipe*  Eryiipelatooa  Erythe- 

latosDili.  ma. 

$, -—   GangpE-  GangrenooB    Eryihe* 


Veaicsila-    Veaieular  Etythema. 

Anatdmi*     Erythema   from   Dia- 

aectioii. 
pernio.  GhilblaiiL 
Intertrigo,  Fret. 


nodum. 


B.  

7.  

Mo«t  of  thete  depend  upon  a  peculiar  irrita- 
hiht^  of  the  eonstitutioaf  or  of  the  part  in  which 
the  iidkinmation  or  eiytheoja  app«ara  ;  and  the 
conmton^  though  perhapa  not  the  sole  cause  of 
^nch  itritabthty,  is  debdity  or  relajtatiou. 

Galen,  who  juatly  diatingxii&hei  between  atip- 
purfttirfiL,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  phlegmonoua  inEam- 
malton,  erythemabc  (with  him  eryaipetatoua), 
aiid  Cfdematous,  ascribes  the  firat,  according  to 
the  old  JocLritie  of  teniperaments,  to  a  prera-^ 
lence  of  the  s&n|ruijieous  diatheats  -  the  second 
to  that  of  the  bmoua  ;  and  the  third  to  thai  of 
ibe  pblegmatic  or  pitU]tous.^(X^  Tum&nhutt 
Ft^^mai^t  torn.  liL^  n.>  That  there  is  gen* 
SFatly  a  peculiar  habit  in  the  last  two,  and  often, 
•a  wa  have  already  observed,  in  the  firat,  is  ao 
dear  m  t<9  be  Indiapu table  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  clear,  that  inch  peculiarity  of  habit  ii 
dept'itdant  upon  the  immediate  cause  Galen  hoa 
adverted  to.  The  temperaments  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  excepting  when  in  exceas,  are  not 
uvconsistent  with  the  condition  of  health  \  and 
hetica,  therefore,  bt  connexion  with  the  temper* 
amettt^  th«re  ia  uaually,  iq  the  last  two  inAam- 
Ffa 


matioria,  a  habit  of  debUity  or  relftsation.    And 

wliere  this  i^xi^ta,  the  very  same  «timub«  that, 
in  a  perfecTly  healthy  frame^  would  produce  a 
common  adhesiTc  or  suppurative  inflammatioEi, 
under  this  state  of  the  system  changes  the  char- 
acter of  the  inllammatoTy  action «  and  urg«a  on 
the  ulcerative  proceaa  from  ihe  tint.  It  utuijb 
commences  with  great  Tioknce,  and  is  pecalsar^ 
apt  to  apread  ;  ihe  aurroonding  parta  being  ea- 
sdy  excited  to  aet  or  eympathixo  in  ati  action  to 
which  Uiey  are  prone.  Hence,  continued  sym- 
pathy is  a  common,  though  not  a  univcrtal  «f* 
feet ;  for  we  sometimes  meet  with  very  eonsid* 
erabie  inflammations  conlined  to  the  part  iTw> 
taied^  tiotwith standing  that  the  irritated  part 
evinces  great  violence  of  action  Mr,  Hunler 
haa  illustrated  thm  difference  of  cieet  by  refers 
ring  to  a  piece  of  paper  under  two  di^eront  states, 
diy  and  damp  In  djy  paper,  a  btol  of  mk  ap- 
plied to  it  will  not  spread,  and  remains  conJine^ 
to  the  point  of  incidence ;  in  wet  paper  a  spreads 
eaaily,  being  attracted  by  the  lurrouudmg  moist- 
ure, \o  which  it  has  an  affinity, 

[The  distinction  proposed  between  erytheina 
and  erysipelas  is  well  founded  ;  Ihe  latter  term 
bemg  restricted  by  Cullen  to  a  revei  that  ia  fol- 
lowed by  the  pecuhai  inflammatjon  of  the  akin^ 
commonly  termed  eiyaipelaloua.  By  erythema. 
Dr.  Good  aignifiea  merely  the  local  afleetioa  of 
the  skin,  whether  the  eonaequen&e  of  fever  or 
not.  The  oniy  objection  to  ao  tf  Qe  a  distincti^ui 
is  its  Jnterferenee  with  lh»  comrrvon  meaning  of 
the  word  erytipelaa.  now  more  looaely  em- 
played  b  ei^ry  medicil  pubtication,  and  at  trvery 
medical  school  Yet  who  will  maintain  that  a 
fever^  leading  to  a  pecuhar  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  ought  to  be  confounded  with  other  caaea, 
m  which  either  no  fever  may  precede  the  local 
affection,  or  a  fever  of  a  very  different  kmd 
from  what  precedes  the  efflorescence  of  eay- 
sJpelai  in  Dr,  Good's  sense  of  the  expressjos  t 
The  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  remark  wiQ 
be  iUnstrated  in  the  history  of  erythema ^natom- 
ieum>  Why  the  author,  m  his  definition  of  e^3^ 
thema,  should  have  introduced  the  words  **  in- 
fiammation  ulcerative,''  the  editor  can  hardly 
understand  ,  tmce  erythema,  or  erysipelatous  in- 
flaitimatton,  frequently  terminates  without  any 
ulceration,  suppuration,  or  even  veaicatiotu. 
Tbe  connexion  which  the  disorder  ia  repre- 
aented  by  the  author  to  have  with  debihty  ai  A 
cause,  k  another  doctrine  thai  does  not  meet 
with  universal  assent.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  or  part  deter* 
mining  the  kind  of  indatnmation,  is  not  known  ; 
but,  as  etythematoui  inflammation  frequently  oc- 
curs  in  young  and  robaat  petvona,  ^  well  as  the 
old  and  debilitated,  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  it  is  not  essentially  connected  with 
weakness.  Mr.  Lawrence  ii  quite  at  a  lo<a  to 
diacovot  in  thia  afleelionthoae  marks  of  debility, 
which  some  have  so  much  inaiated  ttti.  Ery- 
sipelas,  like  any  other  tnflarmnation,  he  observea^ 
may  occur  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  and  the 
effects  of  the  disea»e»  when  aggravated  by  in- 
judicious treatment,  or  protracted  from  any 
emu^  will  soon  weaken  the  most  rpbyst ;  bui^ 
however  weak  the  paiiati^  \L%\»i^^^\«VM^^a«^ 
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JI^MATICA. 
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b  ono  of  ejccileinent ;  ihet^ia  inoreatwi  actifity 
m  the  circulation  of  tKe  part,  clearly  marked  by 
aU  tiie  BymptomH  In  dee  J,  speaking  of  the  part, 
he  k  un&ble  to  recognise  debility  as  the  eaufie 
of  anj  jnAammatiQa  whatever,  addf  in  refiFTeiice 
U)  the  seat  ef  di^eaie,  be  regard*  the  expTesaions 
of  iMjfsive  mii  asthenic  ifiHammation  and  ve- 
nous congeal  ion,  aa  either  utuneaning,  or  calcu- 
lated to  convey  erroneoua  notiona.^S«a  Mei. 
Chir.  Tr&ii*.,  vol.  lif.,  p.  38.)] 


SFECIES  L 
ERYTHEMA  (EDEMATOSUM. 
(EDE^MATOUS  ERYTHEMA, 

COLOUl  eC4ilLKT;  iPaEA&ING  WlDKtV  AND 
SSBPLY  TKHOUaU  THI  C1LLT7L11  llEMBaANE, 
WatCH      Omif     IlfPKBPBOTLr      itrPPFRATKit 

Thii  is  the  ^'cedcmatoua  inflammation"  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  observes  that,  when  the  ei- 
tmvaaated  fluid  i«  water,  it  ha^  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  ajid 
probably  resembles  it  more  ijearlj  than  any  other 
erythema,  bemg  of  a  scarlet  colour,  but  much 
more  difluaed. 

The  akin,  through  the  whole  range  of  the  m* 
tnmeaeence,  appears  glabrous^  and  the  rednea* 
vatiiahea  upon  a  preasure  of  the  fingi^r,  but  re- 
turns aa  aoon  as  the  pressure  ia  removed.  The 
OJEtravaaatcd  fluid  i«  prmcipaJly  serum,  and 
hettce  the  swelling  spreads  further  than  the  in- 
flammalionitaelf.  It  i»  very  painftil,  or,  rather, 
very  sore:  but  has  leaaof  the  aensation  of  throb- 
bing than  the  adhesive  iuflammalioii.  It  ia  ap- 
parc-ntly  limited  to  the  surface,  yet  it  probably 
goes  much  deeper  ;  for  the  eitravaaaled  fluid  ia 
m  loo  large  a  quantity  to  be  furnished  by  the 
certs  of  the  cutis  alone  :  btjt  as  the  fiwelling  and 
the  inflammation  do  not  here  ke«p  pace  with  each 
Other,  as  iti  the  adheaive  dcscnplion,  we  haYe 
not  the  same  guide  to  direct  our  judgment, 
Coincidently  with  the  remarka  already  oflercd, 
Mr.  Hunter  observea  that  "the  difference  be- 
tween thic  and  the  adhesive  inflammation  ariaea, 
I  conceive,  from  the  principle  of  inflammation 
acting  upon  a  dropsical  disposition,  which  is  al- 
ways attended  with  weakness;  whpreas  a 
greater  degree  of  strength  would  have  produced 
the  adhesive  inflamraation  under  the  aame  cause 
or  tniiation.  And  what  makes  me  conceive 
this  is,  that,  in  many  cases  of  anaaarcoua  legs, 
we  have  eiactly  ihis  mflammation  come  on  from 
distention,  which  adds  to  the  extravasation  of 
ihe  aanun,  as  well  aa  in  moat  casea  of  acartli- 
cationa  of  oedematous  paris  to  evacuate  the  wa- 
ter^ When  this  inflammation  takes  place,  it  is 
much  more  lasting  than  the  adhesive  \  and*  I 
believe,  seldom  or  never  produces  luppofation  : 
but  if  it  should  run  into  this  stage,  it  is  more 
general,  and  the  whole  cellular  membrane  in 
the  interatices  of  parta  ia  apt  to  mortify  and 
slough,  producing  very  eitenaive  abscpssea, 
whlSk  are  not  circuaiacribcd.**— <OfiB/iMd,  part 
IL,  ehap.  ii.,  iect  m,  p.  3S0.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  why 
0de^atous  tiiflamroation  should  rarely,  if  P^er, 


firoduce  auppurationi  aird  why  it  should  be  of 
onger  continuance.     Suppurative  mflammakwii 
is,  generotly  inpeaking,  the  process  of  a  lielltfcy 
part  or  habit  taking  place  instinctively  fgr  1 
purpose  of  removing  something  that  ia  daad,  i 
riisting,  or  otherwise  mischievous,  and  fUhof  1 
the  space  hereby  produced  with  sound  ftvif 
matter.     In  <edematoii3  inflammation,  the  |il 
or  habit  is  iinhealthy  and  debilitated  -  and  bencaT 
while  there  is  necessarily  less  tendency  to  aup* 
pt] ration,  there  is  leas  power  of  recovery. 

In  some  instances  the  disorder  ia  migratory,  of 
which  Dr.  Sw^ediaur  gives  a  singoJar  caae  that 
had  just  occurred  in  Eia  practice.  The  patirtit 
was  a  robust,  sanpnineous  m4iQofiifty-flvexeara 
of  age,  who  had  for  many  years  laboured  under 
paroiysma  of  gout,  which  had  returned  after  cer- 
tain intervals,  but  who,  at  the  lime,  had  been 
free  from  attack  for  a  longer  term  ihta  usual- 
The  <rdctna  iirst  suddenly  showed  iuelf  in  the 
eyelids,  and  disappeared  on  ihe  aucond  day, 
when  he  complained  of  pain  and  swell ing  in  the 
fauces,  with  diflicult  deglutition  Tins  waa 
removed  by  astringent  gargles,  when  the  eya- 
lida  became  again  oedcmatous  i  then  the  aeilt, 
and  in  a  few  days,  in  succession,  ih«  ingntS  of 
the  right  hand  ;  the  fingers  itched,  bceameettd- 
cerated,  and  discharged  an  acrid  hueaour,  and 
the  patient  felt  well.  Some  months  alWrwtrd 
the  same  erythema  returned,  travelled  tn  the 
same  direction,  and  at  last  fixed  on  the  fwt, 
which  in  like  manner  inflamed,  ukeraMd,  and 
hcaUd,  with  a  speedy  return  of  ge4iefal  saJu 
brity.--(.Vo».  A'moJ.  Mttk,  SysU  vol  ii ,  p  142.) 

The  general  curatite  inlentjon  ikercfore  msy 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  It  f^hould  consist 
in  whatever  has  a  fair  promise  of  giving  local  or 
constitutional  lone,  or  both.  Hence  ih«  hftnell 
of  astringent  epith^ms  and  lotions,  wbethct 
formed  of  earths,  acidK,  or  metallic  oiydes,  aji^ 
phed  to  tha  part  affected ;  aiid  of  stimtilaDts 
where  the  action  is  peculiarly  weak,  aa  campbin 
water,  or  a  solution  of  the  aeetat«  ©f  imno* 
nia,  with  proof  spirit  proportioned  to  the  decree 
of  torpor.  And  hence,  as  internal  medieifiet» 
bark,  col  umbo,  myrrh,  iron,  will  often  be  fonnd 
highly  serviceable,  in  conjunction  vvith  a  gen- 
erous diet,  pure  air,  and  such  cjterciae  as  mty 
bo  taketi  without  fatigue. 

I  When  erythema  odematoaum  ta  joined  with 
a  general  tendency  to  dropsy,  the  tr«atiiieiit 
should  be  chiefly  directed  against  the  Utter  dis^ 
ease.  But,  when  the  local  aJf<?ctioti  ia  called 
cedematous  merely  on  account  of  the  copimw 
effusion  of  serum  in  the  part,  ahj  '-  '■•■•'  -^fi- 
bined  with  a  dropsical  state  of  th^-  j, 

some    practitioners   adopt  antiphl. 
ment,  instead  of  the   tonic   sum;  n 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  case.  n, 

the  free  use  of  leeches,  low  diet,  Alc  ,  consutute 
the  practice  followed  by  many  surgeons  and 
physscians  at  Paris  for  Ihe  relief  of  (^ematoua 
crythsma.*) 


*  Roche  et  Sanson,  Nouveau*  El6m.  de  Fatho 
logie,  Med,  Cbir.,  lom.  i,  p.  a&l,  Rtyer,  Trait* 
desMalndieade  la  Feau,tom.li„  pp,22l,2«t ;  and 
Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol  si*.,  p  40. 
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SPECIES  rt 

ERYTHEMA  ERYSIPELATOSUM. 

ERYSIPELATOUS  ERYTHEMA. 

vt)t,ou«  psftfiau   sKEi;  turiitirtoiAt,  ;  with  a 

UKTK|Mti(ti1>  EDGB  JN  A  ilEl'ftNTJPiE  MREC- 
TTOK  ;  THE  FART  WHICH  HAS  FAMED  THBOtIGH 
Till  ACtlOW  HSAljNQ  Afl  TWS  FART  NliT  AT* 
TACltEU  PECOHJEI  AFFICTRD. 

Tuts  is  the  ^' eiyiipeUtous  iiiiamii^tjoa''  of 
Mr.  Hunter  ;  and  U  eTidtenOy  that  which  tymp- 
tocnaticaUj  accompaiuee  the  e^AjpeUi  u  mex- 
antiiem,  or  erupt  We  feter.  It  b  more  comininitj 
cutatieoue,  than  «iiu»ted  in  tho  deoper-aetted 
piirut ;  akhoughj  in  some  cotiBtituttofii^  almo«t 
tvfty  bAammilion,  wherever  it  Uket  place, 
will  run  dcpp  as  well  ili  wide.  The  ikinf  how- 
ever, appear*  lo  be  mott  susceptible  of  its  ac- 
iimt ;  for  it  wilJ  ipread  over  a  prodigioas  aur- 
face  of  fiktu,  while  it  rtirf^Ey  aOects  even  the  cel- 
luljtr  mt^inbrAne  ^ndf^nicaEii ;  and  in  thU  respect 
ei|iecialt)t  it  diners  from  the  preeeding  ^peciea. 
[Thia  opinion,  ihat  ciytipelatou*  irtfl^mmatios 
nrcty  *nbcta  the  ceUulaj  mecahrane,  or  goes 
nmrc  deeply  than  the  akin,  Is  uow  found  to  be 
incorret^t.  It  b  only  in  the  slight tw I  cas*a  that  the 
diaorder  m  conEtied  to  the  akin,  and»  in  all  oth- 
rr»»  an  effiiaion  soori  takes  place  in  the  cellular 
teEturf,  causing  a  soft  swelling  -  and  this  may 
b«  cotiaiderable,  with  much  tension  and  a  i Inning 
surface,  when  a  large  part  of  the  body,  or  an 
«ntire  limb,  is  involved.— (L<ittTe«£f,  vol  cit*, 
p.  3-)] — The  extravaaation,  however,  ia  Jesa, 
than  cither  in  the  cedematous  or  eveu  the  ad- 
hesive infiammation.  It  appears  to  support 
itself  by  continued  aympatliy  ;  for  U  commonly 
begins  at  a  point,  and  apreadi  m  n  migratory  di- 
rectioHi  as  the  part  first  attacked  refovera. 
Thia  citn&Dt,  therefore,  be  merely  conititutional ; 
for,  if  it  were,  the  parta  already  tn^med  could 
not  recover,  while  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
conatttution  dlfipses  (he  fnrrourtding  parts  lo 
tbe^  ^nmt  Hclion  ;  but  it  afTorila  an  idea  that, 
when  the  parts  affected  ha^  once  gone  through 
ttie  action,  they  loae  the  morbid  disposition  and 
become  healthy.  Thia  property  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  inflammation  before  us  ;  the  ring- worm 
and  many  other  cutaneous  aJTectiona  have  the 
aame  tetidenej^ 

Mr.  Hunter  obcerres,  that  thia  indammation 
Is  more  eonmioii  in  the  summer  tluin  in  %h^  win- 
ter,  espeeially  in  hoapitaU ;  snd  behevea,  that 
it  takes  place  more  frequently  after  wounda  on 
the  head  than  any  where  elae.  *'  I  have  often,'* 
iays  he,  "  &ecn  it  begin  round  a  wound  On  the 
scalp,  and  ejctend  over  the  whole  Head  and 
face,  the  eyehda  being  very  much  awelled  and 
the  ears  thickened  ;  it  has  then  advancett  to  the 
ni^-ek,  ihouldera,  and  body,  creeping  along  both 
arms,  and  terminating  at  the  Angers"  end* :  the 
pari  which  attacks  the  body  often  descends  to 
both  thighff^  passes  down  the  Ifgu,  and  tertni- 
nates  at  the  ends  of  the  toes.  And  while  this 
!•  gomg  on,  it  is  as  expeditiously  cured  behind, 
and  the  aktn  pods  off  from  the  cured  parts, ^^ 
Somctkrnest  howcfer,  it  atopfl  soddenly  in  it« 
eouric,  and  assumes  a  mdder  chara«-tor< 


If  it  proceed  deeper  tkin  the  ikln  into  the 
cellular  membmne^  at  oflen  auppuratcs,  and  at 
time*  occasions  mortification  in  the  celk  by 
which  the  air  is  let  loose ;  and  it  is  thia  stale 
of  the  die«ase  that  forma  the  erynpclar  pftleg- 
mtmtdes  of  Galen  (JIfaf.  Med.^  Ub.  iiv.,  cap,  ii), 
Van  Swieten  {dmrn^M.^  torn,  ii.,  ^  723 )»  and 
many  later  wrtter^^  who  have  used  erysipelas  m 
the  loose  manner  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as 
aynonymoua  with  erythema,  [In  Mjt  Law- 
rence'a  view  of  thia  aubjecl,  phlegmoiious  differs 
from  simple  erysipelas  (eijthema  erysipeiato^ 
sum)  merely  tn  the  higher  degree  and  d^eptr 
ejctent  of  the  inflammation,  which  not  only 
occttpiea  the  whole  thickness  oi  the  skin  a^d 
lubjacent  adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  but  sooi) 
proceeds  in  the  latter  to  auppuration  and  slough- 
mg,  the  akin  it*elf  being  often  involved  second* 
ardy  in  the  morlification.]*  The  effect  of  this 
mijtture  of  inHammation  producea  a  alrange  feel, 
far  it  is  neither  ihat  of  floctuatioi],  nor  of  crepi- 
tation ;  and  as  there  are  ixi  adhesion a^  the 
matter  finds  an  easy  passage  into  the  coinmon 
cellular  membrane,  increasing  the  aame  kind  of 
suppuration  wherever  ii  goes;  and  as  mofUA- 
cation,  and  consequently  puiiefaction,  follow 
speedily,  the  discharge  becomes  very  offensive. 
As  the  parts  loaded  wirh  effusion  seldom  ulcer- 
ate^  they  should  be  opened  eatly  ;  for  the  fluid 
either  gets  into  the  cellular  membrane  from  the 
want  of  adhesions,  or  separates  parts  tlial  are 
only  attached,  as  the  periosteum  from  the  hone, 
or  muscles  frotn  tnusclea ;  while  the  true  enp- 
puFAtive  indammation,  on  the  contrary,  ulc elites 
briflkly,  and  hence  should  be  allowed  to  bursty 
or  at  least  should  not  t»e  opened  early. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  inflammation, 
there  is  commonly  some  degree  of  fever,  accom- 
l^nied  with  prostration  of  strength  and  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  especially  with  loss  of  appettle. 
But  the  fe^er  soon  subaideSj  while  the  tngam- 
mation  pursues  Us  cotirse ;  yet  since  one  aourc© 
of  irritation  has  thus  departed,  it  ia  leas  violent, 
and  Mmetimea  aaamnea  a  chronic  character. 

Ai  Ihji,  like  the  laat,  is  a  disease  of  weak- 
ness, the  iMune  geneiml  tonic  plan  will  be  calcu- 
tated  to  oppose  it ;  and  where  there  ia  a  ten- 
dency in  the  separated  skin  to  crack,  absorbent 
earths  or  powders  should  be  scattered  freely 
over  the  ulcerative  or  ooaing  parts,  to  imbibe 
the  acrid  fluid  as  it  escapes,  or  the  ulceTStion 
will  soon  become  ea tensive  \  and  the  feeble  and 
triHamed  atibjacent  akin^  hereby  eaposed  to  the 
stimulus  of  external  agency^  will  grow  gai^e^ 
nous  with  great  speed.  Finely  pounded  starch 
is  a  useful  powder  for  this  purpose  ;  as  it  com- 
bines a  tome  and  an  astringent  with  an  absorb- 
ent power  ;  fto,  likewise,  is  a  mi v tare  of  equal 
ports  oi  starch  and  finely  levigated  calamine  or 
rhubarb.  The  laat  I  have  sometimes  thought 
peculiarly  effectual  in  checking  the  irritation  ^ 
aa  the  second  appears  to  be  in  prove lUin^  the 


*  Med,  Chir.  Tmna,,  vol,  nv.,  p.  9.  The  jjA/j^ 
MOA  dij^  of  Baron  Dnpuytren  ^  I  he  diJfKjt  injiam* 
fAofidn  ef  thi  tellu^  mmhtsnt  of  Pr  Duncan, — 
(8ee  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Tf^-  r^ '  ■  ■  pi  .^  f  -n 
of  the  diaorde  r  often  coiti  >\ 

advanceamVWav£bcMUu^  ^  -^ 
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ftirthcr  spTCid  of  »hf  mflivined  mitline  that  tar- 
rounds  the  AEpantted  cutide. 

Thw  fpecies  of  inflammaiion  sometjme*  at* 
Ucks  infanti  from  a  veiy  early  period  after 
birth  ;  and,  what  is  more  iringuhTt  they  have  in 
ft  few  instatice*  heen  bom  with  it.  In  su^^h 
cases,  it  appeara  to  be  produced  by  some  occa- 
iioiini  cauBe,  co-oper&ting  with  sti  erythematic 
diAihcfiiB  derived  here<litttrily.  It  generally  a»- 
mmfiA  the  mixed  form  of  phlegmonous  erythe- 
mat  pupfiumles  iinpcrfeclly  as  it  take«i  its  coume 
Ihrotjgti  the  cf^Hultif  mambrane,  and  i»  often 
succeeded  by  gangrene.  Its  progrees  ie  very 
rapid,  from  the  relaaied  state  of  the  infantile 
fibre  ;  and  from  the  extrieatjon  of  air.  as  eoo^ 
u  gangrene  is  produced,  the  tumeHed  surface 
bsjs  the  mixed  feeU  alieadj  noticed,  of  ifl  net  na- 
tion and  crepitation.  It  conmienccs  o&uilly 
about  the  genitals,  works  its  way  below  towards 
the  thighs  and  legw,  and  above  towards  the  ab- 
domen, and  often  eicrileft  on  the  peritoneum 
the  same  caseous  or  puroJent  secretion  which 
is  so  apt  to  form  on  this  membrane  in  puiirpet a! 
fever.  As  there  is  no  disposition  to  adhesion^ 
the  SLiid  spreads  m  every  direction,  whereTor  the 
ulceration  makesi  a  way  fnr  it ;  and  hence  it  has 
often  descended  in  great  abundance  into  the 
ttmicB  Tagitialis  and  labia  pudendi. 

Stimulant  epithems  of  ether,  alcohol,  and 
camphorated  spirits,  applied  in  the  first  stage  ol 
the  disease  to  the  parts  aCected,  have  b^en 
found  the  most  beneficial  practice ;  they  act  as 
counter-irritants,  and  take  off  the  morbid  ex- 
citement by  the  production  of  an  artii&cial  and 
more  manageable  inHammation.  To  these  ou^ht 
by  atl  means  to  be  added  the  use  of  the  bark  in 
ftny  way  in  which  it  can  ha  introduced,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  injections,  repeated  several 
Umes  a  day,* 

[Mr.  Lawrence  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
cayflo  of  erysipelas  is  dobdity,  and  adferts  to 
varioui  facts  to  prove,  that  it  k  a  complaint  of 
an  in^ammatory  character.  Ilcnce,  the  an  Li- 
phlogistic  treatment  is  what  he  parijcularly  rec- 
ommends. **  In  contending,  however,  for  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  erysipelas,  and  for  the 
propriety  of  treating  it  antiphlogistically,**  he 
Bays,  '*  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend,  that  meas- 
ures equally  active,  and,  in  particular,  that 
bleedmg,  whether  general  or  local,  are  to  he 
employed  in  all  casea.     In  young  peinOTU}  in 


«  This  species  of  inflammation,  which  afl'ecta 
the  genitals  of  child ren,  fieems  analogous  to  that 
noticed  by  Bums  in  his  Mid  wife  rv.  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood  has  also  written  on  it— (Med.  Chir,  Trans., 
voL*ii,)  '*  In  this  complaint/'  says  Dr.  Francis, 
'*  ulceration  ensutia  within  a  few  hours  after  vesica' 
lion  of  the  part ;  the  ulcer  becomes  d^ep  and  foul; 
but  siiortification  is  rarely  seen.  In  the  treatment 
of  it  bark  aud  coniials  intemsily,  and  stimulating 
snplicationsi  ettarnnHy*  have  prOTpfl  serviccabl*^." 
l^he  lal*  Dr.  Richaid  Bfiyley  and  Dr.  John  BanI, 
of  New- York,  treated  esses  of  this  kind  by  tonics 
generally,  and  by  the  local  application  of  the  un- 
guent, basil,  nig.  The  pyrol igneous  acid,  m  a 
wash,  may  be  mentioned  as  eHectusLMSherTill, 
Essay  on  Epidemics,  New- York,  1833.)  "We 
lia^e  used  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  also, 
with  Mapcem.—D. 


the  robust^  ami  those  of  Mi  bahit,  in  ifistances 
whero  the  pulse  ia  full  and  sirong,  or  when 
there  is  heaJacheand  white  tongue,  m  erysjfwlt* 

of  the  head,  attended  with  symplo-      ' r^' 

affection  of  the  sen&orium,  and  mo  y 

in  the  very  beginning  of  ihe  afit.  .  , 
section  wilt  be  proper »  and  it  may  be  nee 
sary  to  bleed  largely,  and  to  repeat  the  e^ac^ 
tion,  or  to  follow  venesection  to  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  ulhei  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must 
also  be  employed  ;  that  ia,  (he  alimentary  eanal 
shoiild  be  cleared  by  an  active  pnrgatjve,  whii^h 
may  be  followed  by  salines  «id  antimonials, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  milder  aperier}T«  ; 
and  low  diet  should  be  enjoined.  Nothing  can 
be  more  different  from  such  a  case,  than  that  of 
an  elderly  person,  vifith  a  small  and  feeble  pulse, 
in  the  advanced  J^tage  of  ihe  dises*e  'Hie 
interval  between  these  extremes  i&  filled  by 
numerous  gradations,  requiring  coTTiMpcmdws^ 
modifications  of  treatment.  Tnc  itntfphlo^si 
plan  itself  embraces  a  wide  range  in  poim 
degree ;  from  bloodletting,  local  nrwl 
with  purging,  vomitings  the  free  ui' 
and  antimony,  and  low  diet,  to  the 
a  mild  aperient,  with  some  saline  m' 
treatment  of  erysipelas,  tike  that  >.' 
infiamtnation,  most  be  modified  aer.  ■  ^  i.m 
age,  constitution,  previous  health,  ami  hjibjts  of 
the  patient,  and  the  period  of  the  complaint 
In  asserting,  generally,  that  the  antiphbgiitir 
treatment  is  proper,  I  speak  of  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  when  the  original  and  proper  char- 
acter of  the  affection  is  apparent ;  and  t  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  some  shape  or  de- 
^ee,  such  treatment  wil!  always  be  benelidsl 
in  that  stage.  In  many  instances,  active  anti- 
phlogistic measares  are  of  the  pre-atest  aerrice 
m  lessening  the  severity  both  of  the  locaf  and 
general  symptoms.  In  others,  the  ndiinnistra' 
lion  of  calomel  with  aperients,  and  of  dmphu- 
retics  with  low  diet,  will  be  sufficient.  \S  hen 
the  affection  occurs  in  old  and  debibtated  sub- 
jects, the  powers  oMife  are  soon  seriously  im- 
paired, and  our  efforts  must  be  directed  rather 
towards  supporting  them,  than  combating  the 
local   affection,     f  have    often  sf'  "       i- 

tients,  labourmg  under  erysipelas  c  n 

it»  advanced  stage,  with  rapid  and  i"  ^  l.^,  |m.,.w, 
dry  and  brown  tongue,  recovered  under  cir*' 
cumatances  apparently  desperate,  by  the  fret 
USB  of  bark  and  wine.'*--<9ee  Med,  Chif, 
Trans,,  vol.  xiv,,  p.  41.)  Nothing  indeed  cm 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  prescribe  one  plan, 
either  antiphlogistic  or  stimulating  and  tonic, 
for  every  case,  without  atjy  regard  to  the  varia- 
tion of  circurostances] 
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CXTlt£H1TlBS. 

Ths  gacLgreDoua  etythemii  lika  ihe  two  pte- 
ceding  sp«cicift,  U  a  frflqaent  coEnptmoQ  of  de- 
biUt&ltd  or  relaxed  conBtitutious,  but  U  mostly 
to  be  tnct  with  in  advanced  «^e,  or  ^»ealLly 
Adalps^eneef  or  infaticy ;  and  particularly  where, 
in  old  agc»  ibe  conatitution  ha«  been  broken 
down  by  habita^  of  inteinpenince  and  eicesa ; 
the  circulation  m  languid,  and  the  blood  evmi  in 
the  tTtcriea  aftsumei  a  venons  appeaiancd. 
The  tnflammatoi^y  stag9  is  in  tbeae  cases  »om<s 
timei  very  sllghtt  and  the  gangrene  i»  nahered 
in  vntb  very  little  prerioDs  affection^ 

Either  of  tbe  precedtng  ip«eiea  will  pa*a 
readily  into  the  present,  in  a  wirm,  atagit&ntt 
and  corrupt  air ;  for  th«  same  reaion  that  all 
hospital  wounds  run  rapidly  into  the  same  ftate 
under  the  same  circumBtancei. 

I^cal  apphcatioMi  are  here  of  far  less  im- 
porEiince  than  an  attention  to  the  general  con* 
dition  of  the  eonntitulion.  Stimulants  and  per- 
fect cleanliness  are  perhaps  all  that  are  demand- 
eid  under  the  first  head;  wlule,  under  the 
eecond,  pure  air^  and  a  steady  eourse  of  tonic 
medietnes  and  diet,  adapted  to  the  aga  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  can  alone  fumish  any  hojie  of  recovery. 

How  far  this  disease  appertains  to  the  ignis 
aacer  of  the  Roman  writers,  will  he  aeen  umler 
the  ensuing  species,  which  forms  another  sub* 
division  of  the  same  affection. 

[Gangrenous  erythema;,  or  erysipelas,  seems 
10  the  editor  not  to  fnertt  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
species,  bocaufie  it  is  an  eJfect  of  several  forms 
of  erythema  or  erysipelas  when  they  are  violent, 
and  It  IS  not  the  exelustre  character  of  any 
particular  ^§ample  of  the  disorder.  Bad  cases 
of  phlegmDnoiis  erysipelaj  present  us  with  the 
most  t^cvere  specimens  of  gangTenous  mischief 
resulting  frorn  the  disease  ;  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing which  mischief  induced  Messrs,  Hutchison. 
Lawrence,  and  others,  to  have  prompt  recourse 
to  numerous  or  eitc naive  incisions  in  tbe  part 
affected,]* 

SPECIES  rv. 

ERYTHEMA  VESICULARE. 
VESICULAR  ERYTHBMA. 

COLOlta    PJLLE    i£D  ;    BtlKFACS    lOUOHlSH,     AND 
COVKftIO    WITH  caoWDINO  MINU-TR  VlSICLSSf 


•  Th«  eiperience  which  the  editor  has  now  had 
in  the  treitment  of  phlegmonotis  erysipelas,  leads 
him  lo  prefer  numerous  searifications  when  the 
part  is  merely  loaded  with  serum,  and  does  not 
contain  purulent  mstter  or  sloughs.  He  finds 
that  from  the  small  punc  tu res  oi  cuts,  thequ^ntit^ 
of  fltiid  discharfed  wiil  often  be  verv  consioeTable, 
and  afford  great  retief  In  a  case  wnicb  he  i«  now 
attending,  in  Ea^le^etneet,  Red  Lion  Square* 
Cbree  pints  of  serout  fluid  flowed  out  of  the  smalt 
piincturea  in  t  went  y-f our  hours.  This  practice  is 
only  necessary,  however,  when  cold  appUcationa 
anif  antiphlogistic  trealment  fad  to  check  the  com- 
pltinL  If  matter  form,  a  free  and  depending?  open- 
mg  tiecomes  immedjatelv  indicated.  Cold  lotions 
aro  much  more  effectual  in  arresting  phlegmonous 
•mipeliu  than  warm  applications  ^  a  fact  conHrm- 


riLt.KD  wrra  aw  acaiOt  ofTSH  wfm  a  aiD> 
msfi  ftuin  ;  ^aooaissivitv  tiailino  vmo 

THE  iriiaUBOUBIKO  SOtJiro  FAKTS. 

This  species  admits  of  two  varietiea,  which 
have  been  pointed  out  from  the  age  of  Delfus  ;^— 
a  Benignum.        Benign  vesicular  erythema. 
0  Corrosivum.      Erosive  vesicular  erythema 

tn  the  FiasT,  the  redness  and  vesicles  ad^ 
vance  without  a  breach  of  the  coticle,  as  iho 
part  that  has  p^sed  through  the  actton  is  heaJ- 

In  the  s£co»D,  the  vesicles  break  in  the  part 
first  affected,  and  the  eroaive  fluid  pi;oduces 
tracts  of  sanmus  ulceration  as  the  redness  ad 
vances. 

Under  the  present  and  the  preceding  ap^i as  is 
tncltaded  the  ionss  sacks  of  tbe  ancients  \  about 
which  much  has  been  written,  but  which  has 
been  seldom  understood,  and  never  hitherto  re- 
ceived a  clear  methodic  position.  The  author 
has  taken  some  pains  upon  the  subject,  and 
trusts  he  will  be  able  lo  establish  ihe  true  boun- 
dary and  character  of  a  diaeise,  not  more  fre^ 
yucntly  described  by  the  physicians,  than  cele* 
b rated  by  the  poet*  of  antiquity. 

The  common  error  has  consisted  in  making 
ihe  i^ia  sacer,  or  holjr  fir^t  an  e^anthem  or 
eruptive  fever  ;  an  erysipelas  or  a  pestis ;  or 
aome  other  idiopathic  fever  of  the  same  order. 
There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that,  hke  the  eiyaipe^ 
Latoua  erjrthema,  it  has  at  times  been  met  with 
as  an  accompanying  symptom  in  pestia ;  and, 
when  we  shall  come  to  treat  of  this  disease,  a 
distinct  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  variety  which 
such  an  accompaniment  produces,  and  qI  which 
the  plague  of  Athena  seems  to  famish  ns  with 
a  tolerable  example ;  but  the  ignis  sacer,  in  ils 
genuine  and  simple  stste,  instead  of  beiog 
naarked  with  a  low  eroptive  fever,  has  often 
very  htlle  fever  of  any  kind  ;  certamly  nothing 
more  than  symptomatic  fever,  and  by  Celsus  ia 
described  as  being  best  cured  by  an  ephemeral* 
or  any  other  fever  which  may  give  increased 
action  to  the  system  ;  hereby  proving  that  this, 
like  the  entire  group  of  erythemas,  is  a  resalt 
of  debility. 

In  ancient  times,  some  diseases  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  ii>Sicted  on  mankind  by  the  special 
interposition  of  the  Divinity  or  of  his  mintstora  % 
and  to  these  was  assigned  the  name  of  sacer, 

ed  by  Baron  Dunaytren*s  experience,  and,  for  man) 
years,  one  that  has  influenced  ihc  eti i lor 's  practice. 
The  skin  more  fre<iueoiIy  sloughs  from  phlegmo- 
nous erysipehis  of  the  lower  limb*,  than  from  the 
same  disorder  on  the  h^d  and  face;  a  circum- 
»Unce  Bffl^rihed  bv  Dopuytren  to  the  grest  depth  o( 
the  tibial  and  fibnlar  arteries,  and  their  considerable 
distance  from  the  skin  ;  while  the  temporal  and  ec» 
cipitaJ  arteries  Me  directly  under  the  integuments, 
to  which  they  afford  a  rery  free  supply  of  btootl 
Also,  since  tbe  cellular  tissue  chiefly  aflect^l  lies 
under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle ,  a  reason  may  he  discerried  why 
the  disease  should  produce  leisa  injury  of  thi*  ves- 
sel s  su  pp  1 Y  ing  the  ski  n  of  i  he  head.  Baron  Dupuy ^ 
tren,  m  the  whole  course  of  hia  ejperiencef  hiis 
seen  but  one  eiaitmle  of  »lowglim«.ot  O&fe  «a^ 
from  er|aipe\ift.— ¥.iy. 
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or  hi@Ij ;  though  tl^  peculiar  crimen  fot  whieh 
thej  were  inaicted,  or  the  names  of  ihc  pariic- 
ulAf  persona  who  m  thm  mnriiier  fint  drew 
down,  the  specif  vengeanqe  of  Heavon  upckn 
their  atrocjtieo,  bar©  not  been  communicated  to 
HM.  The  later  term  of  Suint  or  Sanctut,  as  tn 
i)t*  AolJKiny^B  fire  or  St,  Vitua*9  dance,  are  of 
{jArBlleL  origin^  and  expreaa  corporal  poniBhmenU 
limt  ineicted  by  the  ageni*  or  atippofled  agents 
of  the  Deity,  whote  namea  they  reapectively 
bear.  Ignjji  is  a  term  expressive  of  ine  heat, 
redueaa^  acrimony,  and  erosive  power  of  a  dia- 
p»*e  i  and  ia  hence  applied  to  the  present,  in 
romfnon  with  many  other  afe^^tiofia. 

The  best  deacription  of  the  ion  is  sacek  thai 
hai  descended  to  ua  from  the  Roman  writera  ia 
that  of  Oelstis,  He  represents  it  m  a  genua 
comprising  two  species  ;  the  first  of  which  i« 
precisely  parallel  with  the  species  before  tia,  and 
the  iecond  willi  the  crphcma  gangranoMumj  or 
the  pre^ceding ;  and^  m  order  to  prevent  any 
doubt  apon  thi^  subject,  the  definitiona  of  both 
'fpecies  are  here  given,  aa  nearly  aa  may  be,  in 
the  wordi  of  Getaua  himself  ;—**  It  baa,"  says 
he,  '*  two  apeeiea  ;  one  (the  veaicular  rrythcma 
of  the  present  ayatem)  is  reddish,  or  a  mijtturG 
of  roduesi  and  paleness,  rough,  with  approii- 
mating  vesicles  {'pit$tultE)t  none  of  which  arc 
larger  than  the  reai)  and  whicli}  for  the  most 
part,  are  very  small  In  these  are  almost  al- 
ways found  a  fiuid  {pus),  and  often  a  red  eolour 
with  heat.'* — (/?«  Medtcindj  lib.  v.,  cap.  axviii., 
aect.  iv.)  Then  follows  his  deacription  of  the 
two  vajieties  juat  given  ;  th*?  bemgn  and  ero- 
sive, in  the  followmg  words  :—**  aomeiimea  it 
trails  along,  the  part  healing  that  was  lirst  die- 
eaaed ;"  corresponding  with  the  variety  a  of  the 
preacnt  system ;  and  **  sometimes  the  part  ulcer- 
ating ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  vesicle  a 
(puatuIaE!)  break,  and  the  tjtceration  kewpa  spread- 
ing, and  the  fluid  escapes  f  alike  coriesponding 
with  the  variety  ^  Celsus  then  paaea  on  to 
describe  his  second  species,  which  answers  to 
the  character  and  almost  to  the  words  of  try- 
th^mn  gaTigtieuosumt  or  that  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. *'  The  other  species,*^  says  he,  '*  con- 
sists m  an  ulceration  of  the  cuticle^  without 
depth,  broad,  tublividj  but  unequally  so;  and 
ihe  middle  heals,  while  the  boundary  lines  ad- 
vance ;  yet  not  unfrcqucntly  the  part  that 
seemed  healed  agam  becomes  ex  ulcerated ; 
while  the  neighbouring  parta,  which  are  about 
to  receive  the  disease,  grow  tumid  and  hard, 
and  change  from  a  blackish  hue;  the  disease 
chiefly  attacking  the  legs." 

fn  ihia  passage,  the  words  fluid  and  vesicleji 
ara  by  Celsus  named  pus  and  pui»tul«  ;  bat  that 
k<*  hereby  meant  vesicles,  and  an  tehoroua  fluid, 
the  ^^xratrai  of  the  Greeks,  ta  clears  first, 
»iei^aus«  Celsoa  thus  eiplajna  the  term  in  an- 
other section  of  the  same  chapter  t  and  aecondly, 
because  in  the  ignis  sacer,  which,  as  we  lefim 
from  Thucydidcs  and  Lucretius,  was  a  symptom 
m  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  former  haa  given 
oi  fkiictmimi,  or  vesicies,  as  the  jicculiar 
eharacler  of  the  eruption  :— '*  Ve«  ihti  body,'* 
Bftys  Tliucydides,  **  was  not  outwardly  very  hot 
iQ  "ihe  toiicht  nor  pale  ;  but  reddish,  hvid,  and 


efflorescing  with  mmale  pK1yctMiti«   (Teaicka) 

and  ulcers'^  {Hisi.,  u,^  50);   which   LucreUua 

ha*  thus  forcddy  rendered  :— 

♦*  Et  simul  ukeribtjs  quasi  muatja,  mrm*^  njboro 

Corpus,  ut  es^  per  membra  sacrcK  quomdidttaJ 
rG^*»." 
"  Wide-tjn|fe(1  with  purple  die,  and  brandtah'd  0*9 

Wtth  trails  of  cnustic  ukeis^  like  the  bla^ 

Slrow*d  by  the  holy  Fiai/' 

It  is  perfectly  clear  then,  I  think,  that  the  iotnm 
S4CEK  of  the  Roman  writers  was  an  erythem%l 
chiefly  vesicular,  and   sometuuea  ganpenotiftjl 
It  IS  also  perfectly  clear,  that  the  preftent,  iikm 
the  preceding  species  of  erythema,  is  ll»e  r-aauk 
of  local  or  geneial  debility,  and  requires  wartn 
and  active  local  apph^ationsy  and  a  ionic  atid 
bracing  regimen.     By  later  writeiai  buwever, 
the  term  is  eometiniea  more  genenJiiedi  aiidr 
like  pestilence,  is    employed    to  denote  olh«r1 
ageetions  than   the  genuine  ignis  saceri  iboug^J 
making  an  approach  to  ihem.  1 

Where  the  skin  ia  slightly  broken,  and  tligl 
acrid  Bmd  oozes  through  the  minute  <!>j>enii^  1 
tlie  vesications  aliould  be  frequently  dusted.  a«  J 
already  recommended  under  Ihe  secor  ^ 
with  chalk  or  starch  ;  or  where  the  1 
hcirahand  drying,  with  a  nuiture  of  *.  ,  ,.  ^^.i  , 
of  starch  and  finely  levigated  calarnino  ,  cai«-  | 
fully  abstaining  from  all  oleaginotis  or  other  ipN» ' 
plications  that  have  a  tendency  to  augitient  tbe 
related  stale  of  the  fibret* 

I  have  observed  that  the  vesiciilaj'  Lrytheina 
ia  found  at  times  as  a  symptom  in  pU^ne  ,  iL  j 
is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  one  or  othisr  | 
of  its  varieties,  as  a  sequel,  on  th«  exlllliil 
of  mercury  in  irntable  hahiis ;  and*  lUlder  1 
form,  has  been  occasionally  denomma&cd  by  au*] 
thors  cryihetna  friereuriaie  and  hydMLTg^f-m^  tA 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  nouc«*Ailt  furibcr, 
when  treating  of  ayphiUs. 


SPECIES  ¥. 

ERYTHEMA  ANATOMICOM. 

ERYTHE.\fA  FROM  DlSSECTlOK 

INrLAHIflATiON   WITH   LANCrlMATmu   ^Allfl  alOtTT 
THl     AXILtA,     SROOTIWG     00 W^    TH*    CHaST, 

DBREasn  KY  aivaiv  aioopaa  ahh  aitxii-rv ; 

Ri;CCEEmNO    RAPIPLV   TO  Ttfl  DieaKCTioit  OT 

a  FEESR  coarsK,  with  x  PUNCTuaa  oa  aaaa- 

SION  ON  THE  HANf}  or  Tlt£  ANATOMirT  ;    ftLVail 

A  natp  cnmaoN,  with  a  spoitqv  PirLswieia, 
cmartv  ovbb  thk  pictor*^  nuaot^ic:  rfr 

via  A  TVPHOB. 

In  our  opening  remarks  on  the  present  order  | 
of  iitPLaM M ATioN  B,  WB  advcrtcd  to  the  di^uife  and 
ulcerative  kiod,  which  ia  oft^n  found  to  lite 

fdace  in  the  cellular  membrane,  thougt*  raretf 
imited  to  this  teiture,  from  a  variei^ 
renlly  slight  causes,  under  a  peeutiiu 
of  the  organ  locally  affected,  or  of  tU-    m  .  -^.. 
crasy,  or  of  the  habit  or  manner  &f  life      These 
cauaea  are  very  numerous,  and  in  theni*e1vft* 
of  very  diFerenl  character,  noiwithstandmg  tbe 
simiUrJly  of  effect  which  ihoy  often  aup^rinooca,, 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  mecnanical,  others  of  i 
animal  origin  ;  some  are  gant ral^  otherv  i 
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irriUnto ;  bat  in  every  inttance  the  cause,  when 
first  glanced  at,  is  so  seemmgiy  minute,  that 
nothing  but  an  established  experience  o^the 
fact,  from  a  redundance  of  repetitions,  could 
induce  us  to  predicate  so  serious  and  often  fatal 
a  result.  Ajnong  the  more  common  of  these 
causes  artf  venesection ;  the  exposure  of  a 
pricked  or  pimpled  finger  to  the  fluids  of  a  re- 
cently dead  subject ;  the  bite  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent ;  the  apphcation  of  various  secreted  irri- 
tant or  chymical  acrids  to  an  abraded  part  of 
the  cuticle  ;  and  a  small,  superficial,  but  jagged 
wound,  made  by  a  flesh-hook,  or  other  mechan- 
ical instrument. 

Now  all  these  causes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent  or  other  animal, 
are  perpetually  taking  place  without  any  mis- 
chievous effect  whatever.  And  hence  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  unless  there  be  some  kind  of  aberra- 
tion from  the  common  law  or  powers  of  health 
in  the  part  affected,  or  in  the  general  frame  of 
the  individuals  that  occasionally  suffer  from  the 
application  of  such  causes,  and  thus  evince  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  there 
could  be  no  mischievous  effect  at  any  time.  Of 
the  peculiarity  of  this  aberration,  or  morbid  sus- 
ceptibiHty  of  impression,  we  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. Intoxication  seems  to  have  been  a  predis- 
ponent  in  a  few  instances ;  but,  as  this  has  not 
uniformly  acted,  there  must,  even  at  the  time, 
be  a  something  independent  of  such  an  excite- 
ment, how  much  soever  it  may  serve  as  an  aux- 
iliary. 

Although  the  symptoms  issuuig  from  such 
causes  brought  into  a  sute  of  activity  evince, 
both  in  their  local  and  constitutional  march,  a 
striking  degree  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  uni- 
formity in  their  descent  from  case  to  case,  yet 
they  are  often  not  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  anomaly  and  discrepance  of  character,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  proceed  from  the  ap- 
parent contagion  of  a  recently  dead  body  during 
dissection,  or  from  the  bite  of  the  more  venom- 
ous serpents.  The  former  affection  is  pecu- 
liarly entitled  to  our  attention,  from  the  undevi- 
ating  tenour  of  its  progress,  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  and  the  wonted  fatality  of  its  ter- 
mination ;  and  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  ^nay 
possibly  lead  us  to  a  somewhat  better  compre- 
hension of  the  character  of  diffuse  cellular  inflam- 
mation from  the  venom  of  the  more  poisonous 
serpents.  The  writer  has  hence  given  it,  for 
the  first  time,  a  distinct,  and,  as  he  believes,  a 
deserved  place  in  nosology,  and  trusts  that  the 
name  he  has  assigned  to  it  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  profession. 

The  effect  itself  naa  been  long  observed,  and 
occasionally  adverted  to;  sometimes,  indeed, 
loosely  described,  though  it  has  not,  till  of  late, 
very  minutely  engaged  the  attention  of  patholo- 
gists. But  the  repeated  cases  that,  within  little 
more  than  the  last  two  years,  have  occurred  in 
England,*  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  have  been 


*  Case  of  Dr.  Pett,  communicated  by  B.  Trav- 
ers,  Elsq.  Case  of  Mr.  Newby,  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
Medical  and  Phys.  Joum.,  Feb.,  1823.  Id.,  Au^., 
1883.  Case  of  Mr.  Rainer,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  Edm. 
Medko-Chir.  Trans.,  voL  L,  p.  563. 


separately  reported  by  authorities  of  high  repu- 
tation, have  m  the  present  day  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  the  subject,  and  given  it 
an  interest  that  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  much 
clearer  views  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of. 
The  third  volume  alone  of  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports  (p.  201),  contains  three  cases  of  this 
kind,  communicated  by  Dr.  CoUes  ;  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  Eldinburgh  (pp.  492,  524, 
and  563)  not  less  than  eleven,  coamiunicated 
to  or  drawn  up  from  personal  observation,  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  junior :  in  all  of  which  the  leading 
characters  are  the  same ;  and  particularly  in 
the  diffuse  blush  and  spongy  feel  in  the  integu- 
ments of  the  side,  and  the  typhous  career  of  the 
accompanyug  fever :  the  chief  discrepance  be- 
ing in  the  Agree  of  pain  or  inflammatory  action 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pricked  or  abraded  part 
which  formed  the  inlet  to  the  disease. 

But  while  the  fact  is  thus  generally  admitted, 
the  immediate  cause  has  been  very  differently 
explained  :  some'  writers  having  ascribed  the 
inflammation  to  simple  irritation  in  a  constitu- 
tion or  idiosyncrasy  of  peculiar  excitement ;  oth- 
ers to  the  irritation  of^  a  putrescent  fluid ;  and 
others  again  to  a  specific  virus. 

The  weakest  and  most  inadequate  of  all  these 
hypotheses  is  the  second,  or  that 'which  supposes 
the  inflammation  to  proceed  from  an  absorption 
of  some  part  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  a  state 
of  PUTREP ACTION.  Yct  it  is  the  hypothesis  still 
adopted  by  many  patholoffists  of  established 
name,  and  especially  by  M.  Magendie,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  account  of  the  fate  of  Pro- 
fessor Lfteler,  who  died,  as  he  tells  us,  "  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  absorption  of  putrid  miasms, 
which  took  place  by  a  slight  abrasion  on  one  of 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand."^Pr<a*  EU- 
mentaire  dc  Physialogie^  2  tom.,  8vo.,  I^aris, 
1817.)  It  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  thi« 
tenet,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  in  almost 
every  instance  upon  the  dissection  of  a  fresh 
body,  and  very  rarely  after  putrefaction  has 
taken  place ;  frequently,  indeed,  when  the  ex- 
amination has  been  made  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pett,  within 
twelve  hours  after  death.  ''All  the  cases,** 
says  Dr.  Duncan,  ''  which  1  have  observed,  or 
of  which  I  have  had  accurate  reports,  except 
that  of  Mr.  Whitlaw,  and  No.  xvii.,  occurred 
after  the  examination  of  recent  bodies,  before 
they  were  interred."— (Troiw.  Medico-Chir. 
Soc.  Edin.y  vol.  i.,  p.  565.)  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, indeed,  that,  the  process  of  putrefaction 
destroys  the  specific  virus,  and  consequently 
takes  off  its  effects  ;*  and  such  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  Dr.  CoUes  {DvMm  Hospital  Reports^ 
vol.  iii.,  ut  supra) :  and  that  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  local  or  constitutional  symptoms  have 
followed  the  dissection  of  a  putrid  body,  it  has 
rather  been  from  the  action  of  the  putrid  matter, 
as  a  simple  acuant  on  an  irritable  constiliition, 


*  Garcilaso  de  la  Ve^  in  his  history  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  part  2,  vol.  i., 
chap.  42,  observes,  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  Wind- 
waitl  Islands  poison  their  arro^ii^  V^^^  <K^v()%^^fls«i 
pointsisto  d<MdL\»d^0a,— \). 
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Iboii  from  any  specific  inducnce.  Dr.  Dancaii^9 
^tmo  c^aee  of  aBection,  when  the  body  wa»  pu- 
~  reieeiiCr  afford  a  Btriking  coti&rmatjof)  of  thU 
^pillion,  inttceLd  of  opposing  it  ^  for  the  firit  par 
I  tient  IB  described  as  b«irLg  of  u  ner^oui,  irriUble 
[temperament,  and  the  second aa  being  of  serof- 
tfoloua  habit. 

Under  such  &nd  iinuUi  circujnatancea^  ^veii 
Lmechanicsl    &nd    chymical   imtardSi   and  disr- 
KeA^ed  a^crctionB  of  variouA  kindu^  though  olher^ 
llR^ise  iufliciently  iuuocuous,  are  often  found  to 
Fftxeite  not  ody  locnJ  but  diffuse  mflammHtion, 
land  »  sympathetic   fever  that  ha«  aomelimGs 
[jrroired  dangeroufl^  ^°^  eiren  fatal;  the  symp- 
I  V&me,  indeed,  being  oAen  a  pretty  close  copy 
of  iboa«  chafacteriztn?  the  disease  before  ua. 
And  hence  many  pathologists  of  the  present 
day,  chiefly  from  the  difficnlly  of  fleeting  a 
ipecitlc  vircis,  have  ascribed  aU  tho  cases  of 
mmiomical    erythema   to  the  same    cause   of 
AiMFLK  iRKiTATioN  m  &  frame  thus  constituted. 
Bult  in  the  first  place,  the  disease  before  us 
ha*  an  osaetitial  dinerence  fmm  all  Ihc  other 
aoars«i  of  inflammation  in  the  mamier  of  its 
onset*  and  b  the  state  of  the  affected  part ; 
whde  all  the  test  opkw  with  ^ocal  inflow- 
jiAtJoN,  originating  at  the  point  of  injury  ;  tho 
'  inJlammation  spreading  thcnca  Ttsibjy  tuwards 
I, the  shoulder  or   axdla,  and  followed  by  fever 
I  tnd  constitutional  disturbance  as  the  result  of 
f  the  local  mi$chief ;  tlie  anatomic  erythema  com- 
LitBNCEfi  wirii  FEvca  and  coNSTtTUTioN^L  ma- 
f  TtJRfiANCE,  while  the  inflarmnatiim  first  «how« 
^  iUeJf  about  the  shoulder  or  axiUa ;  the  local 
point  of  injury  remaining  ]ittle  if  at  all  affected 
by   inflammatoiy  oelion.     There  is  often,    in- 
deed, a  severe  and  lancinating  pain,  which  darta 
'UpAfliiards  from  such  point ;  but^  except  tn  a  ptr- 
kticuiar   description   of  cases,  wliicn  we   shall 
[notice  presently,  ihere  is  no  inflamination  worth 
liioticing,  even  when  the  paii^  is  dtngether  in- 
[lobrubTo. 

And,    flccondly^  the  plurality  of  individuals 

I  who  have  frequently  been  affected  at  the  samti 

f  time,  as  well  as  with  precisely  the  same  train 

rof  eymptoms,    and   who  have  propagated   th<? 

liaeaae   to  their  ateendant«,  leads  us,  almost 

Qsistibh,  to  the  same  conclusion  of  a  specific 

Durce  of  impression  as  in  other  cases  of  prop»- 

able  contagion.    Hie  same  subject  that  gave 

me  to  the  complaint  which  terminated  fatally 

t  Dr.  Beaae,  originated  it  alao*  though  not  to 

I  fatal  extent,  m  Mr.  Egan. — {Dublin  H&^pttai 

Reports t  vol.  iii.)    The  cfts<*8  of  Mi.  Blyth  and 

Ar.  Young,  narrated  hjf  Dr.  Duncan  {TritTus. 

w'MedicQ'ChiT.  Soc.^  Edin.^  vol   i.),  were,  in  hke 

r Planner^  derrT4?d  from  a  common  dissection,  a« 

^w«re  those  of  Mr.  IferCEy,   Mr.  Hennen,  and 

Dr  Dumhreckj  communicated  from  the  same 

authority ;  in  each  of  which,  also,  one  of  the 

■  inatomists   fell  a  sacrifice,   while   the  Others 

'were  fortunate  enough  to  recover. 

Thj  following,  forming  another  proof,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Duncan,  i*  perhaps  still  more  to 
the  pofiit.  **  Df,  Gumming,  a  medical  praoii- 
tiooer  m  thi*  city,  w*s  pteiient  30th  September^ 
1N21.  It  the  dinwection  of  a  young  woman  who 
(tind  from  paerpvral  fever.     Took  no  sharo  in 


tho  diaaection,  ^cept  mlroducitig  a  freah  thftadl 
into  Lhe  needle  which  wa«  employed  in  t««rtngj 
the  body,  tmd  w&s  not  aware  of  an  abrasioiTI 
or   having   punctured   himself  in    tite    act  or  I 
threading.    Aboui  tigM  hourx  thtrm/ter,  kit  att  J 
uneasy  sensation  m  the  middle  finger  of  thtr  ^ 
left  hand,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  dexove  of  tha 
first  joint ;  when,  on  examination,  ih^n;  w«» 
discovered  an  anery  pimple.     Passed  a  ret llets  J 
night ;  towards  the  morning,  had  &  ftevere  ug-  j 
our,  to  which  supervened  symptoms  of  pyrexia^  j 
The  disease  became  established,  andn   thou^ 
its  progress  was  lesa  rapid  and  dectsiire  thirnj 
general,  the  patient  expired  oa  lb©  eieventh  djiy 
from  the  atrack.     The  caae,  however^  i*  h^re 
partKuiarly  selected,  because  it  appeani  that  n 
female   who    was   employed  to   wash,  in  thr 
evening  after  the  above  dissection,  a  towel  that, 
in  the  course  of  it,  had  been  uted  mittad  of  a 
sponge,  scratched  her  finger  with  a  pin  which 
was  left  in  it,  and  received  the  same  diiOrdlfT, 
in  a  milder,  indeed,  though  still  a  ve^  alanniif  J 
degree  \  but  from  which  ahe  ultimately  recOver«C  ] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  c»»*niplf»* 
Whatever  he  the  difficmlly  of  conceiving  the 
existence  of  a  specific  virus  generated  shortly 
after  death,  and  before  pntrc faction  lakes  placr, 
it  is  far  more  di^cult  to  withhold  our  as»ctjt 
from  such  an  explanation,  or  to  account  foi 
such  effects  upon  any  other  principle. 

It  may^  perhaps,  in  a  slight  degree,  asfist  this 
pathologist  in  kia  future  mqulries  into  this  ob- 
scure subject  to  observe,  that  we  have  ground 
for  believing,  that  a  new  and  active  cotn[ioiiiid 
of  some  kind  or   other  is  constantty  forming 
antecedently  to  the  process  of  putrefaction,  al  ! 
the  moment  the  livin|  power,  as  well  in  plants 
as  in  animals,  is  ceasmg  to  exist,  and  a  plar  of 
affinities   commences,    which  this   power   hAs 
hitherto  restrained.     In  plants,  this  usuilly  tp 
peaH  in  the  form  of  a  saccharine  prmciple,  per* 
haps   a  saccharine  acid  ;  among  mankirid,  in 
that  of  a  phosphoric  acid,  and  often,  from  its  | 
combination   with   other   elemeiits,  of  a  pJi  " 
phorescenl  light,     This  is  pBrticQlarly  ^  e 
with  those  animals  that  have  a  psc^uir  povret  ^ 
of  emitting,   and,  perhaps,  of  secreting  light 
while  alive,  as  the  glow-worm,  the  lanleTn-lly 
(fuFgota),   and  the  cflftcfr  fulgtnx^   smong  in- 
sects ;  among  shell- worms,  the  phola,  mtdus«, 
phaiphorfa,  and  various  mojluscs  ;  and,  among 
fishes,  most  that  inhabit  salt  water.— </fulm^  ] 
Et^>€iimf.nrjf,  &.c.,on  the  Light  itkith  i#  »pfmtti*\ 
neawf ly  tmiited  from   tjonoiw    Boefir* ;    Fh%I.  ] 
TVafl*.,  1800.)    All  these  are  found  ro  pour^ 
forth  a  succession  of  light  after  their  death,  til!  ] 
putrefaction  commences,  hut  no  longer.     Tet  ^ 
something  of  the  same  kind  icems  qIso  to  tuie 
plEu^e  in  vsrioui  other  nnimals  ^mder  certs  in 
circumstances ;— perhaps   m  all.      M.    Cavier 
tells  OS,  that  Vi.  Percy,  who,  during  twenty -Jive 
year*  of  war,  had  under  his  care  more  \h%r\  s 
million  of  wounded,  and  had  often  bi ' 
to  dress  wounds  in  the  da^kH^  had  fn?'; 
served  a  phosphorescent    !ight   to  isaj*-  urjin 
them,  especially  when  eiien»ive  and  dangerouSi 
wnd  where  the  living  powei  wag  at  a  very  low 
ebbv    Atid  hi  found,  alio,  tb^t  the  best  way  of^j 
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tQudemig  tfads  emanation  fiiibl€<,  ia  tliat  of  ap- 
plying aji  aqueous  (luid^  aa  in  the  tasE  of  re- 
viving ifcte  pbosphore»cet»t  ligbl  of  the  reeonl!? 
dt^id  nnimaifl  we  hare  just  noticed.  **  In  one 
initancp/'  aays  ti^^  ''a  vif id  h^ht,  n  sme  ignis- 
ffttuua»  enlisted  for  more  ihan  six  da  s  o^er  the 
ivoiuid  ©f  an  officer  who  had  been  dresjed  with 
c^Mnpreases,  weued  with  pure  water  only.'* — 
iAnaifti  itt  Travaui  de  PAtudimii  its  Sciencet 
dt  Parupour  1819.) 

r  pretend  by  no  meana  to  my,  Ih^t  the  new 
and  active*  but  viiuknt  and  contagious  mate* 
ria],  formed »  and  perhaps  always  in  the  human, 
and  apparently  m  othrr  animal  bodies,  on  the 
cestation  of  the  livm^  principle,  and  when  the 
Uwa  of  chymiatry,  hitherto  held  in  subjection 
by  the  operation  of  this  principle,  now  begin  to 
assert  Ihecr  away^  ia  of  either  of  the  kinds  I 
have  thoa  adverted  to  ;  I  have  only  end  ear- 
onred  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phjaiobgiat 
to  the  subject;,  by  showing  that  som6  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  compounds^  of  a  very  dUfu- 
aive  and  active  kindp  are  assuredly  formed  on 
the  immediate  termination  of  life,  and  to  urge 
him  to  a  ae&fch  aAei  compounds  thai  have  not 
lutherlo  hm^  aacplored. 

Be  the  contagious  material^  however,  what  it 
may,  it  appeori  la  pervade  equally  all  I  be  fluids 
of  the  decomposing  body^  whether  naturd  or 
morbid  j  for  tne  disease  has  followed  where  the 
punctured  hand  haa  b^-cn  merely  inyner^ed  in 
gentiine  pus  (Cote,  Land,,  &c,,  PAyt.  Journ., 
Aug.,  1823^  p.  153)  thiit  has  flowed  from  an 
abacesa  of  the  atomach,  nr  some  other  tiscus^ 
as  well  aa  where  it  h^3  merely  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  lubricating  lymph  of  serous  or  mu- 
cous membranes  -  and,  as  already  obterved, 
where  U  has  only  touched  a  towel  or  a  sponge, 
<»mployed  in  wiping  up  the  ^aids  or  other  ma- 
lenals  tlmt  hare  required  removal  in  the  eourte 
of  an  eKammatioDt  or  even  a  thread  wetted 
with  the  same  and  pressed  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle. 

Nor  doe*  tiio  character  of  the  contagions 
maienal  appear  to  de^nd  in  any  degree  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  subject 
•ubmilled  to  dissection  has  di^^d.  It  has  fol- 
lowed cases  of  diopsy,  of  pulmonary  afff^Uoui 
of  enteritis,  of  puerperal  fevi^r,  of  aneurism,  and 
of  Cxsarian  section. — {Dumian'x  Cattt  in 
Tram.  Mtdic^-Ckir,  Soc.,  Eitn^  nt  supra;  as 
also  p.  566)  So  that  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
Geding  disease  has  as  little  connexion  vn\h  the 
virus  as  the  process  of  putrcfuelion. 

The  ordinary  nrogreaa  of  the  complaint  can- 
not he  better  described  than  by  copying  the 
auBenngs  of  Professor  Dea»e.  His  demon- 
atratj,on  took  place  on  a  recent  subject,  on  Feb- 
ruary t3,  1^19,  at  one  o'clock.  He  awoke 
early  the  cr»suing  morning  with  severe  rigoun, 
•icknefs,  and  acute  pin  m  the  left  shoulder, 
On  the  next  day,  a  slight  fulness  was  observed 
above  the  clavicle  along  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  which  could  not  bev  the  Hlighlest  pres- 
•nre.  On  the  day  succeed ing,  a  colourless 
■wdiling  was  noticed  about  the  axilla,  which 
irst  suggested  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint : 
■nd,  on  exiuiuning  the  hand^  there  was  found 


by  Dr.  Colies  the  niark  of  a  sliglit  si^ratch  with 

a  snjjcrincumberjt  vesicle.  He  appeared  to  im- 
pfove  a  little  for  a  day  er  two,  t>iou^h  full, 
dondf  and  crimsoning  erythemn  occupied  the 
side  in  the  region  of  the  pectoral  musck,  ei* 
tending  downwards.  On  the  moniing  of  the 
nmeteenth  he  showed  delirium,  and  a  v(^d<;lfl 
appeared  on  his  fores rm^  which  remained  sta- 
tionary 10  the  last  By  the  next  day  tlse  eryth- 
ematous swelling  had  extended  over  the  entire 
side  of  the  body  from  a  little  below  thr  axilla 
to  the  hip  ;  and  tlae  swollen  part  became  stud* 
ded  pretty  thickly  with  indurated  p?ipijla? ;  the 
delirium  being  more  confirmed.  On  the  twenty- 
first,  the  mdammation  completely  involved  the 
axilla,  and,  on  its  posterior  tdge^  an  abscetw 
seemed  to  have  formed,  though  there  was  no 
6oetuation!  At  ibis  period^  the  ''op;^aite,  or 
right  arm,  exhibited  an  intumescence  en  ii3  an* 
tenor  part,  oceupviug  about  a  hand's  breadth 
of  the  flexor  muscles,  which  was  ptinctitred  on 
the  same  evening,  and  discharged  abckut  a  lea- 
spoonftil  of  serous  fluid,  but  without  relief ;  and, 
within  an  hour  or  two  sAerward,  btung  the 
eighth  day  from  the  aceession  of  the  disease, 
he  expired. 

The  jnlhognonionic  blush  that  spreads  over 
the  region  of  the  pectoral  muscle  ha*  a  peculiar 
feel,  that  is  not  easy  to  be  described  ;  it  yields 
to  prcssnre  hke  t%  cuagmire,  or  pii^ci*  of  «}M)iige  ; 
and  is  hence  called  boggy  by  Mr,  Lizars  {Tmn*. 
Mtdko-Chtr.  Sot,,  EHm,,  vol  i,,  p.  496),  and 
donithy  hy  Dr,  Colics.— <Z)KA/iii  //tj^j.  Rejtorijit 
vol  iii.,  ut  supra  1  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Pett,  it 
was  found  by  Mr,  Travers  {Lond.  Mr>d  and 
PkjfS  Joi*rn,,  Feb,,  1823,  p.  176)  to  crepitate, 
a  secretion  or  extrication  of  air  having  appa* 
n^tiy  taken  phce.  There  is  often  n  constdof- 
ahle  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the  pis  net  u  ted  Of 
abraded  spot,  which  has  proved  on  inlet  to  the 
virus,  sometimes^  indeed,  amounting  to  sn  sgo- 
niaing  and  tntolerable  pain,  though  without  sny 
visible  show  of  infiammation,  or  too  slight  to  be 
regarded,  Ulie  accession  of  the  fever  is  usually 
accompanied  with  great  anxiety  and  dejection 
of  spirits 4  and  often  an  unwonted  imtabiliiy  of 
temper .  The  ne  rvou  s  and  depress  ing  character 
of  the  fever  is,  mdeed,  obvious  from  the  first, 
^nd  the  patient  rarely  rallies  into  any  degree  of 
hope  or  composure,  where  it  procee<ls  to  a  lata) 
termination.  • 

In  very  many  eases,  however,  iu  issue  is  of 
a  happier  kind  ;  and  where  this  occurs,  some- 
time, about  the  etwhlh  day.  ft  4jr*rnilp  diaphore^ 
SIS  or  diapnoe  li  ■  ung 

skul,  a  sound  &?.■  .lie 

pain  and  inflamjn .,..,,,  »,..^  ...^  j^r.^t^nt 

advances  to  recovery  m  a  straight  path.  But, 
more  generally,  an  effort  is  made  to  form  lodg- 
ments of  imperfect  pus,  bloody  serum,  or  gaagre* 
nous  ichor,  often  of  all  these  combined,  in  partic- 
ular psrts  of  the  affected  side,  tnosi  cotnmonly 
indeed  in  the  axilla ;  which  swells  into  an  enor- 


*  The  I '  ^^man  has  re^iortp*!  an  lutcf- 

cittng  CA^'  iion,  m  the  person  of  the 

late  Ml.  A  .    ...  ..    ..j^^iam,  which  temunaied  fa- 
tally.—Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med*  Sci\BWE«K'*^'^'» 
p,  315.— B. 
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mouB  h^f  JLw^i  if  not  opened  by  artr  burit« 
ffpoiiiaiieouftlyf  and  discharges  the  compUeated 
find  pent-up  fluid  to  an  amount  of  several  pinis  ; 
tlic  whuie  of  (\\&  cellular  mcoiibrane  on  the  &f- 
fbctcd  sidti  being  broken  down  inlq  the  general 
niassj  with  numerous  sloughs  and  akeina  of 
fibres  detached  from  the  adjoimng  muscles  and 
thrown  tvut  in  loose  bundles.  The  cur©  h  long 
and  doubtful  in  proportion  to  the  renge  of  the 
ulcemtionT  and  ihe  eit*nt  of  the  ganffrene ; 
4nd  the  paitGnt  }&  often  ao  mnch  rod  need  as  to 
he  m  danger  of  falling  a  aacriJice  from  hectic 
fevffr  or  aome  other  secondary  affection.  But 
when  he  has  reached  this  »tage,  he  generally 
succeeds  tn  the  end,  though  the  skin  over  the 
injured  part  is  considerably  shrivelled,  from  the 
loifi  of  the  cellular  texture  beneath,  and  often 
attached  to  \he  aabjacent  muscks. 

Such  ia  the  progress  of  the  disease  when  the 
contagion  meets  with  a  habit  or  constitution 
favourable  to  its  miEchleToua  action^  atjd  whicii 
yimUi  at  onee  to  its  inflaence.  Btit,  aa  in  other 
contagions,  BO  m  the  preisent,  we  perceiire  & 
*?riking  diversity  in  lius  respect  The  habit 
or  idiosyncrasy  of  most  attatomists,  fortunately 
r^'ndora  ihetn  altogether  nnsusceptivo  of  jts  im-- 
press ioti,  and  they  escape  from  its  arrest*  And 
hence,  in  all  probahdity,  the  reaaori  why  but 
few  comparatively  are  ever  affected  with  this 
fearful  complaint,  though  handling  dead  bodJea 
for  years,  and  with  hands  chapped  of  pLinctured 
tn  trariotia  points. 

There  are  others  who  seem  to  possess  con- 
fitiCutionally  a  modified  protection,  though  they 
eannot  escape  altogether;  in  whom  the  irirtJS 
finds  a  less  easy  course  of  abtorption,  and,  by 
being  delayed  in  its  process  towatda  ihe  axilla, 
upenti  its  assault  at  the  point  oi^  contagiont  be- 
comes concentrated,  and  spreads  its  chief  brunt 
III  that  quarter.  In  this  case,  the  diaeaae  com- 
mences with  local,  instead  of  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  and  the  Utter  are  even  at  last  rather 
a  aympathetic  aeqi.ml^  as  in  numerouB  cases  of 
simple  irritants,  than  a  diacritical  part  of  the 
disorder.  The  punctured  hand  or  finder  is  not 
only  vehemently  pajnfal,  but  swells  and  becomes 
considerably  inflamed  ;  the  inflammation  char- 
acterized  by  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  enlarge- 
menl*  gradually  shoots  \ip  the  forearm  ;  and*  if 
not  checked  in  jta  pro^eaa,  ascends  to  the 
shoulder,  and  fixes  itself  in  the  axdla^  or  spreads 
sttll  further  into  the  aide  of  the  chest.  But  the 
timlence  is  uitially  diluted  as  it  widens ;  and 
though  tlte  constitution  suffers  much  from  symp* 
tomatic  fevert  the  in^aum^atory  action  is  often 
confined  to  the  arm  alone*  where  it  seems  to  aim 
at  forming  a  chain  of  absccfses  from  the  hand 
to  the  elbow,  and  aometimes  to  the  shottlder  or 
aiilta. 

Thia  distinction  is  ao  clearly  marked  and 
closely  adhered  to,  that  I  have  searcoly  ever 
hoard  or  read  of  a  ease  that  proved  fatal*  where 
the  disease  haa  opened  with  local  inHatninatcon, 
nar  often  where  it  haa  been  accompanied  with 
any  great  degree  of  danger  :  while,  on  the  con- 
irarv,  nothing  can  be  more  dangeroua  than  tb« 
aame  disease,  where  the  constitutional  aymp- 
toma  take  the  lead.     And  I  gladly  nrail  myself 


of  a  eooJirmatioti  of  thta  lemirit  bj  uiy  di»» 
linguished  friend,  Mr.  Trtvcrs,  pnhhahed  ainc*  ^ 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  present  vrofk*  m  ' 
which  k  occiira  in  the  same  words  ; — **  Iiifiain' 
mation  is  not  neeeasaiy  to  the  most  Tiruleui  end 
fatal  action  of  the  potion ;  and^  in  getienl,  [ 
should  be  disposed  to  say  of  these  caaeSf  that 
the  symptoms  of  local  inflammatiop  and  ranvii* 
tutionaj  irritation  exist  in  an  invcf?^' 
severi ty  * ' — ( Inquiry  concermt^  Cc > 
Irrimion,  &c,,  p,  203,  Svo,  1828)  i..  .  .. 
instances,  amostoffensi%^e  smell  has  been  found 
to  aceompany  the  diaphoresis  which  Qcca^ion* 
ally  breaks  forth  over  the  body.  Intbc  ca*tf  of 
Mr.  Whitlaw,  Dr.  Duncan  describes  it  a*  **  a 
profuse,  dark-coloured,  clammy  « weal*  ofa  smrll 
so  exceedingly  fetid  and  disagreeable,  tJiat  it 
could  neither  be  borne  by  the  patient  hunielf 
nor  by  his  attendants.  It  was  in  such  abtin- 
daEice  as  not  only  to  wet  his  body-clothes^  biat 
also  the  bedclothes,  and  stained  them  of  a  dark 
colour,  so  that  they  could  with  dtiGcutty  be 
washed  white  again  When  the  patient  awok« 
out  of  this  state  of  slumber*  in  which  be  had 
continued  during  the  perspiration,  he  fell  great 
relief  of  all  the  symptoms. '*^ — (Traita.  Medico- 
Vhir.  Soe.,  Edin,,  ut  supr^,  p.  505  )  Tlie  di- 
aphoresis was  in  fact  critical ;  and,  so  far  aa  I 
have  seen,  it  never  occurs  but  in  those  that  re- 
cover;  and  usually,  if  not  atvmys*  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  disease  where  the  local  aymp^ 
toms  lake  the  lead,  and  in  a  considerable  dt^i^ee 
concentrate  the  virus.  It  must  not,  therefore, 
be  confounded  with  that  cadaverom  smell, 
which  18  eometimes  emitted  from  Ihe  body  a 
short  time  before  death,  and  is  a  melancbtily 
harbitiger  of  that  event. 

The  inJiammation  that  most  nearly  resemblea 
the  erythema  before  us,  is  that  produced  by  lh» 
bite  of  the  more  venomous  serpents,  and  ejip©- 
cially  of  the  rattlesnake ;  and  as,  in  all  the«o 
cases,  a  specific  virus  is  universally  admitted, 
analogy,  m  addition  to  the  reaaoiis  already 
urged,  leads  us  to  a  like  cause  in  the  pr^tenC 
instance ,  The  chief  differenee  is  i  a  the  gtf«  tv 
degree  of  iKrulence  or  malignity  that  characti^T- 
izes  the  serpent's  fang,  and  the  Frealcr  nipidiiy 
of  its  mischief  A  bite  from  the  fang  of  the 
cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  the  edu^ 
ntij&  of  Lmn^us,  generally  destroys  life  in 
twenty-four  hcurs,  and  from  the  fiwig  of  the 
rattlesnake  {crotafui  kornduf^  Lm, )  m  a  ahort«T 
time,  if  no  curative  means  be  had  reeoutaa  to,* 


*  Thia  statement  requires  to  be  m.odified.  The 
bites  of  venomous  sr^akesare  very  unequal  in  their 
consequences,  according  to  Ihe  aeaMb  of  th^  year 
and  the  climate;  the  empty  or  fiill  state  of  th« 
poison  reeeptacles  at  the  period  when  Ihe  fefAtlea 
bite ;  the  constitution  of  the  bitten  pennin .  thc» 
penetration  of  the  fang  into  a  vein;  ant 
fluential  considerations.  Wc  have  tht 
of  Professor  Gibson,  of  the  United  Statt  ,  ...  ., 
port  of  this  statement.  Instance*  orrnr,  both 
amof)^  Vhe  Indians  atid  the  white  people  who  in- 
habit the  mountainous  atid  thtolf^^eUMHj  piru  of 
the  American  Stales,  of  altnotl  SDnflant^neoui 
death  from  the  bite  of  tbe  nttlaiDttke.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  ssya,  it  la  certain  Ibit  many  pat* 
aoita  wounded  by  this  animal  have  •oilaloftf  i^ 
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In  both,  ilae  local  and  coiiAtitutionU  Kymptoms 
lake  place  ntAxly  ftimulteneoaily^  ^nJ  pcricTer*^ 
in  their  double  4tUck.  The  biUen  limb  swell* 
imtantaneousl^  from  the  part  affectedT  a^nd  the 
ioflviunation  shoou  with  great  ipeed  up  ii> 
entire  length  to  the  body  ;  aod^  if  it  be  the  arm, 
anociates  the  axilla  ia  hi  matignajit  career  ; 
and,  if  life  conUntic  lon^  enough,  darta  dawn 
the  side  over  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  producea 
Ihere  the  tame  kind  of  eiyihema  a»  m  the  dis* 
case  before  ws.  The  vtui  priiicipl<*,  however, 
It^  from  tho  firat,  leihauated  tudd^nly.  ns  though 
by  a  atroke  of  lightning ;  the  blood  ceaB«*B  to 
flow  in  the  amtiller  vesaeU  of  the  awollen  part  ; 
die  aupeTincunibent  skin  feels  deadly  <^old  ;  the 
action  of  the  bean  u  *o  weak  that  iJie  pnlsr  is 
Bcarcely  pf  rc:(rptib!e  ;  the  stomach  sti  imiable 
that  nothing  can  bf?  ri^taincd  on  it ;  dejection 
and  horror  aveq}ovre:T  the  mind,  and  a  low  miit- 
terifig  dehrinm  fnima  the  ^loaing  scene. 

Very  powerful  etimulants  applied  instantly 
may  poatpone  the  catoatrophe,  and  eometimes, 
even  in  the  bite  of  Ihs  rattlesnake,  produce  a 
cure  ;  but  if  ibe  tide  of  life  be  kepi  moving  till 
the  tenom  has  exhuuated  ita  mahgnUy,  the  de- 
bility ia  usually  so  ei:treme,  that  the  unhappy 
auScrer  too  often  falk  a  victim  to  the  iocal  mis- 
chiefs when  lie  has  eTen  triumphed  OTer  the 
eonatttntional  asaault. 

A  striking  eiample  of  thit  occurred  a  few 
jean  ago  ia  St.  George's  Hovpital,  in  a  patient 
whoae  pr^grest  the  preaent  wnier  watched  with 
deep  intereat.  He  took  notca  on  the  occaaion  : 
but  th«  account  baa  been  ainco  given  to  much 
more  minutely  by  Sir  Eyerard  Home,  that  he 
wjH  chiefly  copy  from  hii  tUiement. — {Fkit. 
Trait*.,  1810,  p,  76.)  Tho  patient,  by  name 
Thomas  Soper,  twcnty-sii  years  of  age,  at- 
tflmjpted,  Del.  17,  ISQ^,  to  raiae  a  rattlesnake, 
confined  in  a  ca^  in  a  public  show-room  m 
Piccadilly,  by  irritating  him  with  a  foolnile^  but 
the  anake  continued  quiiet.  The  footrule  wb4 
dropped  into  the  cage,  and  the  man  had  the 
raahiies^  to  introduce  hi$  hand  to  take  it  away. 
The  MTpent  instantly  fteijced  upon  it»  and  bit  it 
in  two  places.  The  bit«a  took  plac«  at  half 
nasi  two  o'clock  P.  M. ;  and  the  wounded  man 
matantly  apphed  to  a  neighbouring  chifmist, 
who  gave  mm  a  do«e  of  jalap,  as  he  conoid ered 
him  m  a  state  of  intoxication,  from  the  incohe- 
ntnce  of  hi»  language,  which  was  probably  the 
olfecl  of  great  terroi.  The  hand  almost  im- 
m«diately  began  to  «wel],  and  he  applied  hi  aid  at 
St.  George's  Hospital  by  three  o'clock,  or  within 
an  hour  after  Ihe  attack.  The  swelhn^  had  by 
this  lime  extended  half  way  up  his  forearm  t 
the  akm  on  the  back  of  the  hand  waa  very  tense, 
and  the  bitten  part  acutely  painful.  At  four 
oVlock,  the  twelfing  had  gained  upon  the  elbow  ; 
and  at  half  past  four,  the  pain  had  extended  to 
the  axilla,  and  the  swelling  within  ai  short  dis 
toAce  of  it :  the  akin  was  epld,  the  puke  beat  a 
hundred  strqkea  in  a  mjntite  i  tho  man  com- 
plaincid  of  sickness,  but  his  anawera  were  tn^ 

triirwl  tojiury.-H[See  Gibson^  tnfititulev  of  Sw- 
|«ry,)  The  poisona  of  serpents  an  vralL  known 
to  be  ipfOat  powerful  ioi  hot  weather,  and  the  pf<&- 
cnalinff  season  —-Ed, 


coherent.  Atnmonta,  camphire,  and  ether  were 
freely  adminiatcred  internally ;  and  the  two 
former  were  also  applied  extemally. 

The  symptoms  continued  to  augment^  with 
the  exception  that  the  patient  was  collected  at 
limea,  and  expressed  a  hop  of  n^fm-t^ry ;  hut. 
for  the  most  partj  his  mind  waa  gth  .  d, 

and  Lt  waa  often  ditficuHto  keep  I  nt- 

ing.  The  arm  was  quite  cold  ;  tuN  inn  n^fjiing 
px tended  to  the  shoulder*  mhd  down  the  stde  of 
the  body,  producing  a  fulness  with  evident  ei* 
travasation  of  blood,  as  InW  as  the  loinu,  and 
giving  a  mottled  appearaftri^  lo  the  back  on  the 
rtght  aide.  The  aurface  of  the  swollen  fiarl  was 
very  extensively  visaicatefl  in  th<*  courKfi  of  the 
present  day  (the  ISth) ;  there  was  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  lips ;  the  faint mg  fits  were  per- 
peUlally  recurring ;  his  hmh*  twitched  ;  his 
stomach  rejected  what  was  introduced  into  it 
and  the  skin  of  the  whole  arm  had  a  livid  ap- 
pearance similar  to  what  is  met  with  in  a  dead 
body.  Brandy  and  opium  were  now  given  him 
instead  of  anunonia,  bnt  in  the  ensuing  morning 
his  pube  was  scarcely  perceptible  ;  his  extrem- 
ities wfjre  cold,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers.  He 
was  in  this  manner  kept  ahve  by  nutritive  and 
etimulanl  means ;  the  constitutional  symptoma 
appeared  in  five  or  six  days  to  be  diminishing, 
and  the  venom  to  have  spent  its  force ;  inso- 
much that  the  present  writer  made  a  minute  on 
October  25th,  that  '*  he  seems,  iipon  the  whole, 
to  be  rccovenng."  He  had  not,  however, 
strength  enough  left  to  cope  with  the  eatensiva 
mortification  which  had  taken  place  in  the  arm 
and  axilla,  and  died  November  4th,  at  bslf  past 
four  in  the  afternoon* 

In  serpents  whose  venom  is  less  vtriilenti  a 
ligature  tied  a  little  above  thn  bite,  an  J  con* 
tinued  for  only  an  hour,  will  often  prevent  tlie 
action  of  absorption,  and  render  the  disease 
chiedy  local ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  in  the 
local  mc»dilication  of  anatomic  erythema »  the 
pittient  escapes  with  a  far  leas  degree  of  dsnge?. 
But  the  moat  active  and  malignaint  of  all  the 
seq>entine  pouona  is  that  of  the  lattlesnake. 


*  It  ia  diAtcuh  to  add  much  to  the  important 
details  funjished  us  concerning  the  influence  of 
this  poison  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  given  in  bis 
hietorjf  of  the  case  of  Thomas  Soper. 

Mr.  Home  mentions  the  inlellectnal  powers  of 
the  patient  to  have  heen  materially  alTecied,  Dr. 
Francis  remarks  (Facts  on  Med,  Jurisprudence, 
N.  Y.  M«d.  and  Phys  Journal,  vol  ii.).  '*m  com- 
pany with  the  late  James  Itiderwick,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  I  visited,  in  the  year  IS  1?,  n  voung 
man,  Mr.  A- — ■,  of  New-York,  whows*»«*r'im38ly 
bitten  tn  the  arm  by  a  rattlesnake,  that  l:iif)  t>een 
kepi  in  confinement  for  a  publie  show.  The  ac* 
tion  of  the  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  Sopi^,  begin 
to  manifest  it^  eflecis  within  the  first  half  hour. 
and  iLs  local  changes,  such  »s  great  swelling, 

Eain,  &c.,  were  also  aimiler  to  tboss  ttabed  by  Sir 
Gerard  Home,    Bui  m  the  case  of  Mr.  A ,  the 

mind  preserved  its  wonted  functions  throughout 
his  whole  lUnesB.  1  havT?  reason  to  Mi  eve,  that 
the  action  of  this  potpn-  -^  .^  >  '  mgh  the 
medium  of  the  sang uin-  When  the 

biteiam^ct^  tna  lar^^  are  more 

imtnadtate,  and  U*  fataUtv  moic  certaiu^  Iba&L  iQSBt 
dor  0ther  cijcuTO«t*^iv(:«»^— "ft . 
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Mi  oUiflf  aerpenta  hhve  an  immur^hy  agaijifil 
eiich  oiher'fl  biie  ;  but  the  mtlleanake  aot  aaly 
jdlU  c^very  other^  and  ev^u  its  own  kind^  but,  by 
bemg  *a  fMf  irritated  as  to  mfijct  a  p^r^ciaal 
wc^undi  had  been  foatid  to  kiU  u$eK 

A  I%h1y  Etimulaiit  di&t,  though  tQOBt  eisem- 
tlal  in  the  bite  of  the  more  poisant^ua  sterpentsi 
Lioea  not  seem  to  be  of  equal  uae  tn  the  eryth- 
ftfnA  before  ua  ;  nor,  in  the  sUghter  cases,  has 
any  tHXiefit  been  found  from  the  use  of  a  liga- 
ture. The  excitant  plan  has  been  tried  by  ftome, 
and  the  anUphlo^iBtic  by  otheru ;  but  both  haire 
often  fadedf  and  a  remedial  mode  of  practice  ia 
•till  a  desideratum.  •- 

Oonaideriug  the  great  beiie&t  that  re«Qlls  from 

Mmg  the  inHsmmation  in  Uie  hand  and  foreainif 

it  apDeari   fe^onable   that  our  lirst  attempt 

ihauM  be  tn  concentrate  or  recall  it  towards  the 

.  panclured  or  abraded  part ;  not  by  destroying 

[i^  life  of  such  part,  aa  has  too  often  b^en  done 

^liy  cauaticB,  but  by  powerful  and  pungenl  irri- 

tanU,  aacainphirep  turpentine,  or  ammonia./  Or, 

.if  wilhm  half  an  hoar  or  an  hour  from  the  dale 

f  of  the  ijijuryt  by  the  application  of  euppio;^- 

^ glasses  ;  the  greit  beoeht  of  which  practice,  m 

I  ;|ireventiog  the  absorption  ofpoisonfrom  ?enom- 

[  ^uw  animaitf  has  been  »ati«fact<)rUy  aaeertatned 

,  iy  Sit  David  Barry's  experiments,  aa  we  have 

aire&dy  had  occasion  to  remark. — (See  hta  Ei- 

^fimcfUpl  Reaearcke*  on  Me  Injlmttct  exercised 

by  Atm&iphenc  trtsrurCf  dtc*  8?o.,  1826.)  Our 

next  object  should  be  to  couuteract  the  injlam- 

I  mation  that  takea  place  m  the  axilla  and  in  the 

I  tegion  of  the  pectoral  moscle,  by  a  freo  uae  of 

leeches  or  cupping-glaatei ;  whiJe  the  confititu- 

tbnaJ  tyraptoma  shoukl  be  opposed  by  opija^tea 

ind  RUdoHllca.     We  hare  ah-eady  seen  the  high 

I  ind  critical  advantage  whieh  has  arisen  from  a 

goncral  diaphoresis ;  and  the  present  author  haa 

observed  more  bene  til  from  a  tree  u»e  of  Dot^er^s 

powder  acting  m  thi«  manner  and  allaying  the 

liervooi  and  constitutional  trtitation,  than  from 

i  Jiny  other   medicine   whatever.     In  tbe  meaii- 

whde,  the  diet  should  be  moderately  etimulant, 

and  tha  bowels  must  be  kept  duly  open. 


*  Tbe  Guaco  p!am  (Btjuco  dt  Gva&i)  has  long 

been  cotiaidered  by  the  natives  of  Soutb  Americis 

>  stTccific  for  the  bites  of  poisoBoaa  reptiles,  and 

>  more  uarticLilarly  of  the  rattlesnake.  A  document 

.  luUlisnod  at  Carsccaa,  in  1832,  and  ai|ned|  **  Un 

'  Amtsa  dt  in  Hiimanidaiij,^*  assort si^  that  tt  cuies  th€3 

'  bite^  of  the  most  venotnou*  serpentSj,  and  even  of 

I  tfie  rjipGi  1  aiid  Ahbert,  in  his  ^Sew  Klecnents  of 

r|f  atflna  Medica,  has  stated  the  mode  lu  which  the 

Ll^egnMM  inoculate  themselves  with  iL    Tbe  atten- 

f  tion  of  sctenttfie  men,  bowevert  has  but  recently 

» twcn  drawn  to  this  meditunal  plant,  and  the  ex- 

I  |K?rutieni5  asi  yet  made  with  it,  are  not  sufficiently 

}  numerous  or  accurate  to  enable  one  to  forma  cor 

rect  opinioti  of  it*  real  value. 

In  the  Jamaica  {W.  L)  Phys.  Jour*  vol  l^  p,  234, 

J  Mr.  Hig^son.  a  gentleman  well  known  for  tus  bo- 

L  tonical  reaearcheitand  also  for  hia  travels  in  South 

L  AmerLca,  has  published  a  paiier  on  this  subject. 

[He  begina  by  remarking^  that  '^the  Guseo  plant 

|j^esGr\es  the  greatest  attentiotit  aisd  its  virtues 

iibould  be  maiie  g enerally  known."    He  then  gives 

tlliA  deUlk  of  two  cases  wliKh  came  under  hta 

notice,  m  which  the  patients  hftd  been  bitten  by 

an  ekkJa,  one  of  the  moat  de*dly  ol  Ua  species. 


SPECIES  VI 
EftYTHEMA  PERNIO. 

CHILBLAIN-. 

rHTLAitmAT\on     OF     A     CRIMS027     COLOti,    tmW* 

rusED  w^iTH  stuE^  OBaTrwxTat^Y   ifoiiltd; 
carBrLT  ArrEc-riNOTBa  BXTRENirti*  ^ime 

WINTER." 

This  epecies  offers  ua  Ihe  two  fol lowing  va- 
rieties ; — 

A  Simplex.  The  cuticle  remainJTig  un* 

S  imnle  chilblain.  broken . 

^  Eiulceratus,  Accompanied     wiLb     iil- 

Kihe.  ce  ratio  Jt 

The  eitremities  principally  affected  by  th©- 
chilblain  are  the  hands  and  feet ;  hut,  m  ¥t*t% 
cold  climates,  the  no^Ct  e^rs.  and  bps  ue  af 
fected  also,  and  the  living  power  is  destroyed  a;S 
completely  as  by  combuation.  So  correctly  has 
our  great  epic  poet  described  the  power  of  •©- 
vere  froat : — 

"'  The  parchiRC  air 
Bum$  (rore,  and  cold  performs  tb*  eflect  of  JvwJ^ 

That  the  pernio  or  chilblain  belong*  to  i 
genus  erythema  is  perfectly  obvious,  n«t  i 
ifrom  its   symptoms,  but  from  the  i  i  i^f^ 

the  age  and  constitution  m  which  ii 
be  met  with,  and  from  the  stimuhi  f  \ 

treatment  by  which  alone  it  ia  to  b» 

Tbe  proximate  cause  of  chilbUiri' 
tiou  of  the  excitabihty  or  vital  f  l 
extreme  vessels;  andi  as  ■uch  dn 
most  reaxlily  prodticed  in  ehrldreni  r. 
GOEiB  of  relaxed  fibres,  these  arc  mn-  o 

the  disease^     For,  though  wf  n*^-—  t  | 

also  in  strong  snd  hardy  boy  ft. 

found  that  the  Idst^  from  the  w  _    4 J 

counjge  of  theur  framea,  have  braved  tise  __ 
and  n^d  reign  of  the  winter  season  blyim^I  th 
venture  of  their  school (^ Hows. 

Local  stmmlants,  then,  are  the  only  applica- 
tions that  will  snawer,   and  j,---     '-*     tkomj 
which  serve  at  the  tame  in,  I 

weaketied  organ  from  the  sevefu J    .  iiemtl] 

air.     Hence,  oil-ftkin  socks  worn  day  and  nig, 
are  usefnh  and  warm  diachylon  or  0urgiirt4yi 
pitch  spread  upon  leather  BtiH  more  fo.     Fdr 
the  aame  reason,  embrocations  of  srpiriU  of  tm- 
pemine,  opodeldoc,  liquor  am m  jfia,  or 

equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  f\'.  - ,  will 

uaually  be  found  len'iceable,     _.,....,_  /fc 


These  were  treated  by  ad  m  mistering  the  fgipt^s 
acd  juice  of  the  Guaco  intemally,  and  app^tos 
the  bruised  leaves  of  the  same  to  the  wounch  mi 
alihouKh  they  exhibited  sefereBymploiTis.  lu  *wiPL 
ling  and  dehriym,  they  recover^ri<  I  f 
marks,  *'  I  have  been  thus  particulu : 
dispel  some  of  that «»:— ^  -  'hst  i 
company  details  sam  n  m  ^ ,  i  i  , , . .     .  j,  j 

on  ine  contment sctji  mt.... '- .  i  i  »     .  b  j 

for  the  virtues  of  a  pknt,  j^,Lc«d  bv   Vr  •■^> 

where  it  is  most  neceasa ry" 

Mr  Higson  was  unable  to  -i.  i**.  i   ■  ^^  i 

und  fruit  of  this  plant,  but  think  -i 

character  in  Humboldt  and  Bo;.  is 

Plsntanim   Equmoctiahum,   unuer    rr>f*  £<^iipnc 
name  Mtkama,  and  species  Guaco^ — D. 
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ffL<^nd»  tMithJiis  the  pare  with  dHuLcd  murialic 
Mid  t  And  tills  has  the  id^auUge  of  being 
tstringent  as  well  as  stimulant,*  The  weak* 
enod  veuels  should  rgvgt  ho  too  much  dl»* 
t«tided,  and  hencc»  though  g^otle  wamith  and 
ItlmulanU  are  indiapeDsahlef  great  heat,  and 
eqwcintljr  ^  tieox  api^ioach  to  a  luei,  and  oiore 
paiticulafty  stilL  when  very  cold^  will  always  be 
ibuad  tnjunou3.  When  the  ioA^zamation  be- 
eCNZiei  uleerated^  or  formi  a  kibe,  warm  aiid  ir* 
ritant  d^esdripB  will  a! o[i«  succeed  in  effecting  a 
cure ;  and,  if  Inngotis  granuiatioas  thnuld  ap^ 
pear,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in  all  fiotea 
accompanied  with  debility,  they  must  be  re- 
moved by  a  dressing  of  the  ungtienlum  hydiar- 
gyri  nitrati,  or  some  other  mdd  cschar^tic.f 


SPECIES  vir. 

ER\^HEMA  INTERTRIGO. 

FKET    EROSION  OF  THE  SXm. 

COLOUa  OF  THE  INrLAMCn  PART  BEIUHT  REO ; 
CUTICLE  BBODE[»  ;  tHK  l£XPOSan  MWIW  00£tNO 
A  LlWfm  J.ND  ACEIMOKIOCS  PLUin. 

Thi  fret,  or  erosion,  which  frpqueEitly  takes 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  skin  from  un  acrid 
tflcri^Uon  of  the  ci hal^iLs  or  ^abaceous  glands, 
and  parttcukrly  behind  the  eare»  about  the 
groins^  and  around  tiie  anus,  la  uaually  accom- 
panied with  erythematic  redncsst  or  ingamma- 
bOfy  bltiflh ;  and.  hence  ia  generally  and  correctly 
refeired  lo  the  present  place.  It  is  an  erytht?ins 
witk  weak  vascular  actionr  and  often  considi^ra* 
bb  irrttiKbiUty  in  consequence  of  auch  weakness. 

The  most  common  example  of  this  species  ia 
LJitut  which  lakes  place  behind  the  esu  of  dhll* 
dreu  of  m  delicate  habit,  or  who  labour  tender  ir- 
nlation  from  teething^,  of  from  grosi  indidfience 
in  luiuiies.  The  diischaffe  is  often  pciniarly 
offi^naive,  and  heoce  cannot  proceed  merely 
ffom  defective  absorption,  ioj  it  woold  then  b« 
tiothing  more  than  salme  without  fetor.  It 
catinot  be  checked  too  soon ;  for  if  it  continue 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  perliep*  even  leas,  il  may 
iCquue  ft  habit,  the  suppression  of  which  may 
tun  the  nak  of  auperindi^cing  aome  worse  dis- 
eife  thftn  itself^  aa  dyspepay,  diBirbiQea,  or  con- 
misiona.  The  organ  affected  should  be  kept 
well  wBfihedt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  mor- 
bid secretion,  and  tbe  diicbarge  should  be  im- 
btbed  by  diy  and  scorched  rags  applied  to  the 
part,  or  starch  frcijuently  dystcd  over  jt^HfJl  p. 
Fmnk^  Ih  Cut.  Horn.  Morb.  Epd.^  torn,  iv.^  p. 
113,  Mannh.,  fivo.,  17D2.)  Bnl  the  iixitabdhy 
ia  bete  beat  sobdued  by  the  tontc  and  aatringenc 

*  One  MTt  of  the  ti  ncture  of  cantbarzdeSr  and  m 
iif  soap  hniment,  equal  parts  of  the  liq.  plumbi 
acet  and  budanum,  and  a  mixture  of  tmctureof 
myrrh  and  liq.  plumbi  acct.j  form  common  and 
useful  sppUcationa  to  chilblains  which  h^ve  not 
broken,  or  aseumed  the  isleerated  itnie,— En, 

f  The  emineot  operator  Liafranc  treats  eryth- 
ema penno  by  placing  thereon  jM^rfirated  com- 
pressea  ipread  with  cerate,  and  coTcring-  these 
with  a  thick  layer  of  lint,  which  must  be  cmi- 
■lantty  wet  with  a  solution  of  tlie  rhlortde  uf  vcids 
m  lime.— See  Monographio  des  Demiatoaes»  par 
Abbert,  tome  preroiirj?,  p,  A\,  Paris.  1932, — IK 


I>owder  of  many  of  the  metallic  oiydet^  par* 
tieularly  that  of  ceriiiee,  which  is  one  of  tbw 
most  f  aloablet  as  well  as  one  of  tlmee  in  rnovt 
common  use. 

GENUS  ru. 

EMPRESM.^. 
VISCERAL  INFLAlraATlON. 

DEEAKOEt^    rUSCTlOX     OW    A    VneiKAL     OSOilf, 

HiHiiBANOtra    oa    PAREircHYiiATOCa ;    with 

L0C4L    PiTN  ;    rKVEB    HOSTLT    A  CACTMJL  ;    tM 
ThAUMATlon  MOSTLY  AUBMifiVU. 

The  genufl  of  diseases  upon  which  we  now 
enter,  eonaisti  of  that  Btimerous  collect wn  of 
visceral  loflammationa  whtcb,  from  the  time  of 
Boerhaave^  have  been  generally  dislinguiBhcd 
by  snatomical  terms  derired  iiom  the  orgun  af- 
fected, with  the  Greek  term  Uts  added  a«  a  suf* 
£r,  aa  ceplialiiis*  gaatritiB,  carditis,  and  in»ny 
others.  Itit  is  aufficiently  aigiiificanl  of  its  puf* 
pose :  it  ia  tmtnedialely  derif  ed  from  Umm, 
which  is  itself  a  i^miGcation  from  lu,  and  im* 
ports,  not  merely  tiction,  ^'putting  or  goiiig 
forth,"  wliich  ia  the  strict  and  siinple  meaning 
of  lu,  but  action  in  its  fultest  urgency,  **  violent 
or  impetuous  action  '^  As  a  stifRjt,  therefore, 
we  shall  retain  ii  in  its  common  use,  and  pro- 
scribe it,  to  preveni  confujsion,  from  the  few 
compounds,  or  proscribe  the  compounda  ihem- 
selves,  m  which  this  common  uae  is  departed 
from  ;  aa  rachitis,  hydro^r&chiti^i  ascites,  and 
tympanites,  none  of  which  convey  any  ides,  of 
violent  or  impetuous  action,  and  »ome  of  which 
arepeculiarly  marked  by  a  contrary  stato. 

This  apphcation  of  a  common  term  m  com- 
position to  so  large  a  body  of  visceral  mfinnuiia* 
lioni,  and  tlie  general  tjac  of  the  tens  fof  ao 
long  a  period  m  thai  throughout  wbieh  it  has 
been  employed,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  pracii* 
tiotiers  have  discovered  between  these  in0am- 
maiions  other  features  of  resemblance  llisn  the 
^eral  ay mploms  of  inHammatoiy  disorder >  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  tbia  k  the  fact  ^  and  I  have  already  ob» 
•erved,  in  the  opening  remarks  tjpon  the  present 
order,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  in- 
Oammatbn  in  all  the  diseaaea  is  of  the  adhesive 
kind,  and  the  fever  a  cauma.  With  *  view, 
therefore,  of  simplilying,  as  far  as  simplicity 
may  be  of  real  use,  the  present  system  will,  for 
the  first  time,  comprise  Uie  whole  of  thoas  under 
one  genua,  here  distin^ithed  by  the  numc  of 
ai(rRat¥4,  or  **  mtertial  inflammations ;"  a 
term,  in  ita  simple  form,  employed  both  by  Hip 
pdcratea  and  Galen,  and  which  it  seems  neces- 
«ary  to  revive  for  the  present  purpose. 

Many  of  the  orgsns  included  under  the  gpnus 
before  us,  and  wuch  we  shall  presently  follow 
up  in  their  respective  order,  syropathixe  with 
each  other,  and  most  of  them  with  the  sloniach. 
The  necesasry  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  constitutioD  ta  disturbed  generally,  though 
m  very  different  degrecB,  accoidin^  to  the  orfon 
affected  ;  orjn  Mr.  Hunter  s  opinion,  according 
to  the  diffpftnt  degree  of  its  conneijon  *itE 
the  stomach. 

[f  tbi*  heart,  the  lungi,  or  tbb  ^ank^X^'tik- 
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Atmed,  whether  pfiiuaril/  or  ftecotidarily,  as  by 
tympathy,  thfl  atomai^h  »»  pecaikrly  influenced, 
probably  frouj  the  essential  impOTtajflce  of  these 
organ*  Lo  life  iiaelf  (ss  all  the  \iu\  organ^j  or 
those  esjientiAt  to  life,  tniintain  a  veiy  clo^e  de- 
grees of  ftfinitv) ;  And  the  difiSBso  ongi Dating  in 
uiy  of  these  naa,  m  congtcqucnce,  a  more  vio- 
lent effect  upon  the  cnnstitution  than  tiie  eame 
quantity  of  inflainmatipn  would  have  if  it  were 
not  in  a  vital  part,  or  in  one  with  which  the  vital 
parta  do  not  $yi[i|)athi2e.  The  pulses  in  aucb 
cu«S|  j$  much  quicker  and  «inalkr  than  when 
inflanuntttion  tak^s  plncc  in  a  common  part,  aa  « 
musclt*,  celblar  membra  net  ^^  t|je  skin.  The 
pl^grea^t  moreover,  wheii  the  attack  k  no  violent 
ta  to  ptove  fatal,  is,  generally  apeaking,  far 
more  rapid  than  in  other  parts ;  so  that,  at  its 
very  begin nin^,  u  has  the  same  effect  upon  the 
constittitJon^  as  a  farther  advance  of  an  inflam- 
mation in  other  organs  that  is  equtilly  eure  of 
proving  fatal  in  its  result.  The  debility  com* 
inences  early,  because  the  inflamTnalion  itself  is 
impi^diately  interfering  with  actions  esstntial  to 
life  ;  and,  as  already  ohfervftij  thr  symjvathy  be- 
twefin  these  organs  in  peculiarly  close,  maomuch 
so  aj»  almost  to  make  any  single  action  common 
to  the  whole.— (/fu^iifr,  on  Saod,  dec,  p,  3£S.) 

In  indammaUon  of  the  brain,  the  pulse  va- 
neSf  perhapii  more  than  in  iDflammauon  ti;i  any 
other  part ;  ajid  we  must  rather  depend  upon 
other  ^rmptoms  Ihanupon  the  stato  of  the  pu)fi«. 
It  ie  sometimes  qnick^  somettmei  slow,  some- 
ttmes  depressedi  sometimes  full,  according  a^ 
the  diiei«e  b  characterizpd  by  the  acute  pam, 
delirium,  stupor,  or  other  concomitants. 

'\^e:n  iaHammalion  is  seated  in  the  heart,  its 
action  becomes  extremdy  agitated  and  irregukr. 
When  in  the  lung^,  the  hestrt,  possibly  from  sym- 
pathy, does  not  seem  to  allow  of  a  free  diastolo. 

If'  the  stomach  be  inflamed,  the  patient  feels 
an  oppression  and  dejection  through  ill  the 
stagi^s  of  the  disease.  Ttie  vital  energy,  or 
simple  annual  life,  seemii  lo  be  impaired  and  les* 
teoedv.  in  the  same  manner  as  sensation  is  lea- 
sened  when  the  brain  is  injured.  Tho  puke  is 
ganefally  low  and  quick ;  the  pain  obtuse,  but 
argent  and  overwhehning ;  so  that  the  patient 
can  hardly_  bear  up  under  it. 

If  the  intestines  be  aOected,  the  svmptoms 
arc  nearly  of  the  same  fcbd,  especially  if  the  in- 
flammation be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal ; 
but,  if  it  be  seated  m  the  colon,  the  patient  is 
more  roused,  aisd  the  pulse  is  fuller  than  when 
the  stomach  itself  is  inflamed. 

rf  the  uterus  be  the  organ  attacked,  the  pnlse 
is  extremely  (|tiick  and  low  :  if  one  of  the  tosti- 
elcB,  the  paiii  is  depressing;,  and  the  pulse  quick 
without  much  strength.  With  the  uterus,  the 
lesticles,  and  the  intestines,  the  stomach  pe« 
^uEiarly  sympathiKes  ;  often,  indeed,  as  much  as 
if  it«lf  were  primarily  allccted.  If  we  con- 
trast these  epecies  of  inflimrnatiotis  with  thoae 
that  attack  parts  not  very  easentid  to  life,  but 
wilh  such  a  degree  of  riolence  a.s  to  produce 
universal  sympathy  and  affect  the  vital  func* 
tions,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  lattej,  the  pulse 
is  fuller  and  stronger  than  common ;  and  the 
blood   is  poshed  further  into  the  extreme  ar- 


teries, Th^  attaek  usually  commeiusta  wjtli 
rig«>ur;  the  patient  then  bec^omcs  somewhat 
Tousod;  because  the  action  of  the  part  lu  fiouaed, 
and  the  effects  on  the  conBtuution  are  not  yet 
«ych  as  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  viUlW- 
gans*  Much,  however,  wtll  still  dppeiid  upon  the 
nature  of  the  parte^  whether  active^  as  muitclei, 
or  inactive,  as  tendons  ;  as  also  uppn  the  situa- 
tion of  the  same  description  of  part,  J^nd  espe- 
cially upon  the  character  of  the  constitution ; 
for,  if  the  last  be  estreraely  irritable  and  weak, 
as  in  many  women  who  lead  sedentary  hres,  the 
pulse  may  be  as  quick,  hard^  and  small,  evetn  at 
the  commencement  of  the  inSamfBitjon,  h^  m 
inffammation  of  the  vital  parta.  Thtt  blood, 
moreover,  may  be  aizy,  but  will  b«  loose  and 
flat  on  the  surface.  It  is  singular  lo  obserre 
how  very  rarely  the  pancreas  is  subiect  t»  t(t- 
flammation,  or  even  to  disorders  of  any  kmd 
"  The  pancreas,'-  observes  Dr,  B^Die  {Lta  and 
O^.  oa  Medicine^  1825),  **  is  upon  the  whob 
leas  liable  to  disease  than  any  other  important 
gland  in  the  body.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  m 
private  practice,  I  have  met  with  ons  case  lu 
which  tliere  was  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  ih* 
pancreas  being  diseased ;  and  I  have  only  known 
of  a  sohtajy  exajople  of  it  during  the  tliirt9«ti 
years  in  which  I  was  physician  of  St  Geofgp'i 
Hospital."  [Now,  however,  that  morbid  anal* 
omy  is  more  extensively  aiid  sealoiitly  culti- 
vated than  it  was  thirty  yean  ago,  eacaaaples  at 
diseased  pancreas  are  more  frequentlir  met  mtl 
On  the  whole,  hov^ ever,  the  pancreusfiliothai 
ivary  gland&t  to  which  i£  is  analogoua^  is,  o 
atively  speaking,  seldom  diseased.  This  i 
is  noticed  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volttl3Mt|d 
Hisving  premised  these  genenl 


are  the  better  prepared  for  aiaauQing  til*  Hi 
tions  which  the  numerotts  specie  Mooing  i 
the  present  genus  bear  to  eadl  other,  and  aatiai 
ourseHes  with  a  more  wumamrj  aecouni  of  ae 

eral  of  them  than  would  otherwise  bo  Djeceu&fy. 
These  species  are  as  follow  ;^ 


1.  Empmsma  Cephalitis, 
2. Otitis. 


3. 


Parotitis. 


4.         — —  Faristhim^ 

itis. 
6, Iiaryngitis. 

6.^ 


^  Bronchlem- 
milis, 

7. Pneumoni* 

til, 

8.  — Pleiiri^. 

9.  Carditis, 

10. Peritonitis 

11. Gastritis. 

la. Enteritis. 

13. H^padtia, 


Inflammation  of  tbe 

Brain, 
— of  the 

Ear. 
Mump*. 

Qurnsy- 

Inflammation  of 
Laryni, 


Croup. 

Peripneiua«Dy. 

Pleurisy* 
Inflammation  of  the 

HoarL 
^_  of  I 

Peritonism, 


StomacJi. 


of  ih 


Bowels. 
liver. 
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14.  Empre^tni  SpbnJtU.    Inflftmmitbn  of  the 

15.  ' Nephritia.    — of  the 


16  - 

17. 

18. 


Kidneys. 
Cyiliup.      —  of  ihe 

Bladder^ 
HjBt«ritiK of  iha 


Orclulia. 


Womb. 


of  the 


SPECIES  L 

EMPRESMA  CEPHALITIS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

tAlVl  tn  THC  HKAP;    ATSRSIOM   TO  hiOWf  \    WA€W 
XOKB    OK    I^KS*    PLCraHBH;    CAVM4^ 

Tb«  paiholpgy  of  ceptii](iis,  or  inAamiitiiLio}! 
of  the  braJn,  iv,  in  «ome  d^ee,  obsctire  and 
di^ult,  (rooi  th«  difference  which  occurs  in 
■eveiml  of  iti  lecondary  or  cancomitant  lymp- 
tom» ;  occasioned  partlj,  perhaps,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  iu  e^cicmg  cause,  partly  by  the  par- 
Ucular  poriion  of  the  organ  that  is  pritntrilj  or 
chieiiy  alfectedt  and  partly  by  circiiinfltances 
which  !ie«m  to  badllc  all  rcflcarch.  FVom  ihi» 
©ccaaional  difference  of  Bymptoms  some  nosol- 
0|!aU  have  endeavoured  to  citahhsh  as  many 
dutiDct  a0bction»T  and  have  bence  multiplied  a 
itngle  tpeerfie  difleate  mto  &  considerable  num- 
hm  of  dittinct  species,  &ud  even  genem.  and 
treiltfd  of  It  ond(4-  a  feaHul  host  of  distinct 
names ;  &nd  hence  tbe  disease  before  ms  has 
been  described t  not  only  under  the  term  cephal- 
itis, but  under  those  of  phnniitisr  p«rmphrenitis, 
phreniamns,  side  ratio,  flLriasi^^  aphaceliEmuaT 
t)-iibomatiiaj  calenture,  and  a  great  many  others, 
Wrideh  have  burdened  the  in«?dical  vocabulary , 
■sdMfDlQKcd  the  meditai  stiudent, 

lie  jjsfti^e  miy  commence  in  the  meninges, 
or  iBfmbisaea  of  the  bmin,  or  in  the  «ubil&nce 
or  puenchyma  of  thin  organ.  [In  tta  activity^ 
il  vanes  from  the  highest  degree  of  acute  tc 
Ihe  bwest  degree  of  chronic  or  scrofulouH  in- 
flammation, and  wtth  numerous  modi^catiorLB, 
by  which  the  dilT^retit  forma  pi»«  into  one  an- 
Other  by  almost  insensible  gradationa.  It  miy 
terroinate  by  serous  effusion  \  by  the  deposition 
of  false  mcmbrano  ;  or  by  a  peculiar  softemng 
of  the  cerebral  tsubsiance.' — (See  Aifertrmnki** 
Path,  and  Prmt.  Rar^chison  iMs.  t^fikt  Brnin^ 
p.  .*),  @vo.,  Edrn.,  IS^S.)]  If  It  were  to  confine 
Itself  atrietly  to  the  part  £r?t  aifected,  instead  of 
apreading  from  one  part  to  another,  there  would 
peihapt  be  no  great  ditBcuUy  in  determining 
firom  the  Hymptoms  before  us  its  direct  and  ac- 
Itud  seat ;  for  white  membranous  and  mtuscalar 
tnflammatlont  before  the  access  of  gangrene,  ii 
tccomp&nied  with  an  acute  ajnd  rouimg  pain, 
groat  bent,  and  a  pulse  cofktidetably  and  per* 
manently  fjuickened,  puenchymstous  iniamma' 
tiaa  ia  rather  distinguishrd  by  a  heavy  and  often 
a  stnpifying  pain,  &  slight  increase  of  heat,  and 
a  pulse  irfegulaily  (lofckened,  *ometiraf  s  sink- 
ing eTc<n  below  its  natoral  standard  —{Hunkr, 
m  Biood,  &c.,  p.  288;  ^9.)       , 

Now  both  these  conditions  ife  ^caaiooaUy 
YgL.  l—Q g 


fCMind  in  different  cuAea  of  cephalitis ;  and  we 
mvf  hence  infer^  ^i  in  the  ana  jnslance,  the 
disease  is  aeated  chieJly,  if  noc  iltogethcr,  in 
the  meninges,  and,  in  the  other,  in  some  ptil 
of  the  substance  of  the  bram  itself,  thus  pfe- 
senting  to  ua  the  two  following  varieties  t^ 
a  Meningka.  Pain  in  the  bead  acule ; 

Fhren^.  intolerance  of  I^t  and 

firain  fever.  sound  ;   cheeks  pcrm*^ 

nentiy    Bushed  ;    ey«i 
red;  watchfulneso;  de> 
iirium  ;  poke  rapid.  • 
0  Profunda.  Fain  in  the  bead  obtuae  ', 

Deep- seated  iiiflam-  checks  irregularly  floth- 
mation  of  the  cd  ;  pulse  irregularly 
brain.  frequeni;  eyes  oblique; 

Acute  dropsy  of  the  sleep  hea^y,  but  un- 
head.  quiet ;  and  occasionally 

interrupted  by  acrcama. 
Chiefly  common  to  chd- 
dren. 
The  above  clear  and  dialinctive  marks,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  two  varieties  are  separated 
fiom  each  other  in  eiact  cases,  are  not  often  to 
be  met  with  ^  as  each,  for  reasons  already  gt^en, 
is  apt  to  assume  something  of  ^^e  cbmracler  of 
the   other. t      And   hence   they  hare   hitherto 


*  Cruveilhier  infers  from  some  cases  which  bf» 

has  published,  that  what  he  terms  ''  la  memngite 
SOUR  arftchnoidi^nne  de  la  con^exit^  du  cervcAu,'' 
baa  for  iti  pathognomonic  character  a  sLunor  f?»d* 
ually  increasing  to  c^smplfie  coma ;  and  he  is  of 
OpmiQti  that  headache,  ejcaltaliori  of  senaibtJity, 
delinuiii,  «nd  convulsions,  are  frequeuUr  entirely 
sbMUt.— (Anat.  P&thol,  Cme  livr.)  When  this 
aSectJon  occurs  lowardj  the  bAse  of  the  fcull,  ac- 
companied by  acuie  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  vomit- 
ing is  set  down  by  this  pnthologt^l  as  usually  one 
of  the  fiiBt  and  moat  pnedominanl  symplonis,  so 
as  often  to  raise  suspicion  that  the  patient's  dis- 
order is  in  the  stomach. — Ed. 

t  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Quainare  judi- 
cious and  interesimg  :— '•  An  examination*"  aays 
he,  "  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  ol  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  circulatioxi  in  it,  would  also  lead 
to  the  inference,  that  if  the  meninges  be  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  the  contiguoua  cerebral  suhaUnce 
mu&t  participate  in  some  degree,  in  the  irrltatiTS 
influence.  In  other  organs,  the  vessela,  afler  enter* 
ing  them  by  trunks  and  branches  of  various  sizes, 
branch  out  and  ramify  in  their  interior,  unul  they 
become  rapillary  in  thVir  spongy  amd  areolar  tisnta. 
But  in  ihe  brain  a  dif!'erent  arranAsmeiit  takes 
place  J  the  ^e^seli,  after  entering  at  the  base  of  th» 
irt-ull,  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  and 
then  branch  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
ramifyiTig  in  an  exteE>ded  web  of  cellnlsr  tissoe 
(pia  mater) ;  in  this  way  they  becrane  reduced  to 
so  great  a  degree  of  tenuity  before  they  enter  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
enrrotmdcd  by  a  vascular  atmospheref  from  which 
its  auppliea  are  derivi^d.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  the 
and  the  contiguous  cerebral  substanee 


etfi  soppijed  from  the  same  source,  each  will,  more 
or  l^a^oecome  affected  by  any  inflammatory  actlOQ 
set  \jp  in  the  other.  M*  Bayle,  in  his  Thesis,  give* 
«a  cases  of  what  he  considers  chronic  arachnitij, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  arai^hnotd  membrane  was 
thickened 4  opaque,  and  resisting,  and  there  was 
found  some  serous  effusion  ;  but  in  fite  of  th«sa 
cases,  portions  of  the  ceteb?^  «BfeafcM«*.T 


^^^ 
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escaped  tbo  iiieniion  of  almo«t  all  our  i»oio1- 
ogiat&  even  of  thofle  who  have  subdivided  in- 
fllKmatation  of  ihe  brain  into  thf;  ^e  at  est  uumr 
bex  of  diiUnct  genert  or  ipecies  of  diseaAc  ; 
wkile  Vogel  eiepretaly  decmrea,  ihat  ail  the 
ituoit  acknowJ  edged  sfmptomt  of  inAamraAtion 
of  the  brain  are  eqaivocaVnot  onlj  tit  to  t  dis- 
tinction of  one  morbid  port  from  another,  but  ai 
indie&tive  of  infl&mination  m  any  p&rt ;  and  Dr. 
CoUen  ueerta,  in  a  note  subjoined  to  hia  generic 
dt^Jlnition  (for  he  advancea  the  diaease  to  the 
rank  of  si  genue,  and  a  genua  too  withoyi  a 
speciea  or  a  apecit^c  charticier)^  that  there  are 
i^o  syn^ptoms  capable  at  all  timea  of  dJEtitigaiah' 
ingt  with  certainty,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
from  ififl animation  of  ita  meningca.  On  which 
account^  he  deviates  from  the  more  comphcated 
arrangements  of  Sanvage«,  Lin n^ us,  »na  Sagar, 
atid  mcludcB  several  of  thf=!ir  genera  in  hi$  own 
definition^  which  mna  in  more  general  terms  aa 
foUowa  :^'*  pyre*y  aevere  ;  pain  of  the  head ; 
redoesa  of  tne  face  and  eyea  -  io tolerance  of 
light  and  aonnd  ;  watchfolnfeas ;  tierce  delirium, 
or  i^phoDiajnia**' 

There  is  so  much  correctness  in  this  remark 
of  Dr.  Cullen^s,  notwithstandmg  the  error  of  Ina 
ananfementf  that  the  present  author  yielded  lo 
it  ia  the  fir$t  edition  of  hi«  Nosology,  and  in- 
trodoced  eephalitia,  not  indeed  aa  a  naJked  genua 
without  a  specific  character,  but  as  a  single  ape- 
ciea  without  enucleating  its  varieties ;  or,  in 
other  wordst  without  treating  of  deep-seated  in- 
flammation, conatitutinp  acute  internal  dropsy 
of  the  bram,  separately  from  iiiflazmnaiioQ  of  the 
head  genemlly.  It  ma^^  perhaps^  be  doubted^ 
whether  acute  dropey  of  the  brain  ought  to  be 
regarded  aa  an  idiopathic  inflammation  at  all, 
and  consequenlly  whether  the  present  is  the 
proper  place  for  it ;  but  the  reasons  which  will 
immediately  be  advanced  will^  I  trust,  settle 
thia  point  completely.  And  as,  upon  a  closer 
attention  to  the  subject,  notwithaUnding  Dr. 
Cullen^t  remark,  I  t.m  induced  to  think  that 
there  are  caaea  in  which  parenchymatous  or 
deep-seated  infiamraatioti  may  be  disttngULshed 
froru  meningic,  I  have  so  far  deviated  from  the 
firn  arrangement  as  to  give  the^te  distinct  ion  a 
under  the  form  of  the  above  varieties. 


aa  lo  be  brought  away  with  the  latter,  when  an 
eJIbri  was  made  to  detach  them  -  in  tUe  of  tbe^m, 
ihe  pia  mat«r  was  injected,  thickened,  and  m- 
ftUrated  with  teroua  tiuid.  M5if.  Mtrtmet  and 
Parent,  in  their  elaborate  monoi^raph  on  arachnitia» 
give  tho  results  of  their  eiamiriatioii  of  Ufi  cases, 
published  with  the  e:ipressed  design  of  establish- 
ing  ihi?  diagnosis  and  pathology  of  arachnitia.  But 
tUough  these  are  classed  aa  inflammatiotsa  of  a 
aerous  membrane,  we  ftDd,  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  the  mflammation  had  extended 
to  tlie  cerebral  substance,  the  vejifets  of  the  pia 
matter  being  at  the  same  time  injected,  and  its 
substance  thickened  and  covered  with  a  serous  or 
•ero-purulent  eHuiion  ;  »o  that,  judging  from  the 
fmt'mort^m  appearances,  they  were,  m  fact,  mixed 
cases  i  and  in  ttticiness,  we  must  refer  the  aymp- 
lomfl,orphysiologica]  indicatioiii  presented  during 
hfe,  to  the  lesion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  rather 
Lhan  to  that  of  the  nieniciges.**'-Dr.  Quain,  in 
Cyclop,  of  Pmet.  Med.,  art  IiirLA«K4Ti0K  or 


I  admiti  nevertheleaa,  wtilL  Dr.  Cullsn,  Ifial 
there  are  no  symptom*  capable  ttt  ^l  tim^  of 
distinguiahmg,  wilb  eerUunty*  inflammation  of 
Uie  Gube  lance  of  ibe  bfSJn  from  indammation 
of  its  meninges;  and  only  contend,  that  the 
distinction  may  be  drawn  m  certain  ct*et  m 
which  the  disease  is  simple,  and  the  charaeteFs 
atrong  and  unmtsed ;  and  strikingly  iiidieatttP 
of  membranouaor  parenchymatous  inftammation, 
according  to  the  general  nilea  just  lutd  do^rn 
upon  this  subject.* 

^It  is  possible,  indeed,  lliat  manlngie  inEam- 
mation  may  occasionally  be  sttEl  more  limited, 
and  exist  chiefly  or  altogciher  m  one  of  the 
membranes  alone,  aa  the  arachnoid ;  whence 
some  pathologista  havo  set  down  i.iMii!nTi9  &» 
a  subvarieiy  of  the  meningic  form :  hot,  a* 
st^ch  minute  derivations  can  never  be  siipported 
by  pathognomonic  symptoma,  nor  lead  to  any 
practical  utility,  I  cannot  but  prefer  the  extnir 
pie  of  professor  Fratdi,  and,  indeed,  of  moat 
of  the  Italian  pathologists,  in  rejectiiLg  thettu  to 
that  of  Pin  el  and  other  French  wfil«TS,t  td  Ok 
tr educing  or  retaining  thena^ 

[Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  uses  the  term  taeiBii- 
giti3  lo  ezpree«  inBammation  of  the  anchtioid 
or  pia  tnater,  or  both,  as  distinct  6iom  inAam- 
mation  of  the  duni  ftiater,  finds  ttiat  it  ts  not 
characterised  by  any  uniformity  of  aymptoini 
In  some  caaea,  it  comes  on  witli  headache,  vom- 
iting, fetter,  and  impatience  of  light*  but  mora 
commonly  with  a  sudden  and  !oiig<<iOntiniMd 
paroxysm  of  convulsions,  EiometimeA  pfieidtd 
by  headache  and  votnitirig,  sometimati  wi^UMit 
ati^  warning.  In  some  examploa,  liie  convuJ- 
Bion  passes  immediately  into  coma,  which  after- 
ward alternates  only  with  a  repctilton  of  the 
convnlsion,  until  death.  In  other  cabcs  theit  is 
a  recovery  from  the  first  convulsion,  and  the 
patient  appcara  to  be  doing  well  ;  but  afii^r- 
ward  falls  mto  coma,  with  or  without  a  rvcur* 
rence  of  the  convulsion  ;  whUe,  in  certatn  othitr 
ins  Lances,  no  convulsion  occurs  till  a  late  perto4 
of  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hatid,  inflantmalion  nf  ihm  sith- 
stancc  of  tho  heroitpheres  is  said  to '  ■  '■  d 

with  symptoma  which  also  vary  r 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  diRf  < 

particular  pan  of  the  bratn  whkb 
of  it.     In  aomo  caaes,  headache  j»   i  ■  v 


*  Accordmg  to  Bayle,  deUrium  and  progresatir 
par^i lysis  are  the  in'sriable  accoropiniment*  o^ 
chrome  meningitis.  The  delmum  is  at  first  ptj. 
tial  ^  it  is  a  monomania,  with  weakne^i^  fif  in 
telJect ;  but,  sfter  a  lime,  it  paa&t  -  ^S 

maniacal  excitement,  and  Anally   ^  ■' 

confirmol  idiocy.    The  paralysis  dot  1 

to  a  tot?il  privation  of  motion  and  scr  ,v 

pnrticubr  pan  ;  it  is  at  first  slights  ;  y 

increoBCs,  and  extends  to  the  whole  i 
tem,  rendering  the  gait  feeble  aM  v  .  ) 

ultimately  deatroyio^  the  power  of  ji  y 

diminiiLion  of  sensaivon  is  not  propomone<i  i       .  ^ 
of  inotioti.    Spasmodic  movements,  wilh  eor.;.: 
tion  ami  nj^idity  of  the  limbSp  sooner  Ot  latu  ^*i 
in  ;  and,  finally,  epilepiie  attacks,  which  t«imu4ule 
in  fatal  npopleiy.—En, 

t  Recherchea  sur  l*lTiflammation  de  FArach 
Tiotde.  &c..  Par  R  Ducliaielel.  M,  D.,  arc.,<n  I 
Martinet,  M.  a,  8vo.,  Paha  LB2I 
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jugb  delirium*  end  this  'N  vmm^  In  oLben^ 
Ihere  is  a  suddea  &IUck  of  eoovulsJOD.  A  fre- 
^uent  form  of  Uie  diBcase  ia  ehineiefized  by 
hettdauhe,  followed  by  eoavulBioti  ot  one  ar 
more  tijnb* :  these  afterward  becfiniijag  pa.m- 
lytic.  The  diaeade  may  b«  fatJLl  in  the  inHsin- 
^  mat^iry  itage  :  that  of  ramoUis«ementr  Bimple 
or  comhiived  with  pjutiaj  fiuppuration ;  that  of 
iiadeEned  suppuriiion ;  tktt  of  eoc^itcd  ab- 
•cesi ;  of  thai  ot  nict'ration  of  the  ffuiioc  e  of  the 
iniin,*] 

I  believe  that  a  Bimple  and  (mresthcted  ap- 
pearance of  mQamoialiOD  is  more  fre^jnently  to 
be  tneed  in  meningic^  than  m  profound  or  pa* 
rejochynuitouK  c^phahtji ;  or,  in  other  worda, 
that,  m  primtry  mflamuiatioii  of  the  subatance 
of  the  hiua,  tbo  memnget  are  more  di«pco^  to 
partake  of  the  affection,  either  by  continuous 
tcuon  or  sympathj^  thin  the  sub^tiince  of  the 
bmio  is  in  primary  inflammation  of  mcningce. 
And  hence*  thoae  noBologists  that  describe  but 
a  tfiagle  speciea  or  gtnm  of  thiB  disease,  as  it 
^m  been  often  though  incorrectly  denominated, 
Uke  Vogcl,  CuUen,  and  Fair,  fe«n  chiefly  to  the 
rneningic  variety,  ajid  defino  it  by  character!  of 
great  vehemence  or  ftcuteneUr  so  a»  in  reality 
to  limit  themeelvee  to  this  variety  alone.  Yet, 
la  the  symptoms  do  not  always,  &or  even  most 
frequently  I  mount  np  to  thia  aggravation,  in 
conAequence  of  the  disease  more  commonly 
onginatmg,  or  hemg  more  comma idy  seated,  in 
the  auhitance  of  the  bfam  itself  than  in  its 
membranes,  they  have  all  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  resp^&jve  dettutions  ;  and^  instead  of  en- 
larging or  modifying  Iheii  terms  to  mee>t  the  dis- 
titictive  pheiiomena  a£  they  vary  accordmg  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  have  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  their  own  inftceuracy,  by  rcpreaentiEtg  these 
phenomena  aa  irreducible  and  anomaloaa. 

The  fiiat  variety,  therefore^  exists  In  the  judg* 
inent  and  evesi  in  the  description  of  all  wnters, 
wiiO,  where  they  have  not  entered  into  more 
mmuie  subdivisions,  have  given  it  as  the  gen- 
erd  charseter  of  the  complunt. 

The  existence  of  the  second  vsrtety,  ©r^  in 
Othci  words,  the  propriety  of  regarding  what 
bttfl  hitherto  been  deneminated  acute  or  mtcrnsl 

♦  See  AberCTombie*s  Pathot  Pract,  Reiearches 
iin  Diwascj  of  the  Bram,  pp-  50,  70.  This  emi- 
neiit  pathologist  candidly  ownSj  **  that  oar  knowl- 
edge IS  ciot  sufBciently  matured  to  enstde  na  to 
say  with  conlidence  what  symptoms  indicate  m- 
Ounmstion  of  the  snbstance  of  the  brain,  ai  dis- 
tingnbhed  &om  thai  of  its  membranes,"  Yet,  as 
Pr.  Quain  has  pointed  out,  there  are  circitmalan- 
cesip  which  we  can  mdicate,  with  sfifficient  pre- 
cbion,  the  symptoms  of  cerebri tb*  as  distinguished 
from  any  that  can,  tti  etfictness,  be  relerred  to 
meningitis ;  for  instance,  when  the  inflamroation 
is  Isolated,  and  does  not  reach  the  membranes*  is 
where  it  is  a^^&ted  in  the  thalamus^  or  corpus  stri- 
atum* But  if  the  inflaronjation  occur  SL  the  ctr- 
cnmrcrence  of  the  orgtn,  whem  the  membranes 
hiiil  cefebml  subslance  are  in  contact,  and  both 
are  sufiplirj  by  the  asma  vessels,  then,  though 
U.i  >n  mavatthe  bntset  be  sealed  la 

Itv  ,  tt  wjIJ  speelily  eitend,  mote  or 

le*^  .  :„  ^  ^4'bml  substance,  andt  by  compliea-< 
ttn^  ttie  i**ii*ni.  confuse  the  diMtioata.— h(  Dr.  Quajn. 
tn  Cyclop,  of  FracL  Med.,  ait,  lMPL4H«tTioM  or 
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hjdrocephaluaaa  a  variety  of  cepbsliti^,  rei|aires 
to  be  eianuned  somewhai  more  at  lirngth. 

The  absurdity  of  the  wsujil  .irrangement  of 
interna!  bydroceph''-^  v  ^  ■■<'  intcmplating  it 
as  belonging  to  3  v  of  dropsiet, 

with  wkch  It  has         ^  non  lymptomt 

lias  long  been  fell  by  pat^logistK,  and  is  dirf'ctly 
noticed  both  by  Sauvagestni  Cutkn.  Out  the 
question  is,  if  we  remove  it  from  it^  usiul  itilii- 
at  ion,  where  are  we  to  place  it  t  If  we  do  not 
regard  it  aa  a  dropsy,  in  what  hght  are  w«  to 
contemplate  it  at  all !  And  how  are  we  to  leg- 
niate  our  treatment  of  it  ?  The  Froreaaor  of 
Montpellier  tells  us,  that,  aceordtng  to  its  symp- 
toms, it  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  comatose,  spas- 
modic, or  some  other  tribe  of  disea^s :  dibttnctly 
importing  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  con  Id  not 
reAr  it  to  any  single  division  in  his  very  exten- 
sive ctassiJicatinn.  Dr.  CuUen's  reply  is,  that 
it  is  an  evident  and  idiop&thie  species  of  ap^ 
pkim,  and  ought  to  take  its  place  under  that 
^cnua  ;  and  he  has  hence  distinguished  it  by  the 
appeUatton  of  ajpoplexia  kydroc^ph/dif^t  and  in 
this  manner  aisigned  it  *'a  local  habitation  aiid 
a  name,"  In  reference  to  this  assignment  he 
observes,  however,  that,  in  s  nooologieal  work, 
it  is  difficult  to  collate  eiactiy  diseases  thai^  in 
their  progTesa.  assume  a  changeable  form,  and 
hence  to  allot  a  perfectly  tilting  place  to  hydro- 
cepbalic  apoplexy.  *'  Vet  I  prefer,^'  says  he, 
^^  placing  thia  disease  under  the  hesd  of  spo- 
pleiy  to  placing  it  under  that  of  hydrocephalus 
(dropsy  of  the  head) ;  first,  as  it  diflen  ex- 
tremely  from  the  symptomi  of  aensibb  (extcr- 
nal)  dropsy  of  the  head ;  and  next,  as  in  jt^ 
proximate  eauie,  and  at  length  in  ils  aymptomft, 
It  hears  to  apopleiy  as  near  a  relation  as  pos- 
sible." 

Dr.  Oollen  evidently  regarded  the  effusion  or 
dropsy  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  us  •  mere 
eflect  of  the  disease,  raLhcr  Uisn  as  the  disease 
itself;  yet  the  drowsmesa,  or  heavy  sleep,  of 
whatever  ebe  there  is  akm  to  spoplety,  and 
which  he  contemplated  as  the  proximste  catisi; 
of  the  disease,  and  consequent  I  v  as  the  diseaso 
ii^elf,  is  a  stiU  more  remote  cBecit  than  even  the 
eHAJsion,  for  it  is  probshly  the  mere  result  of 
such  cffusiou.     In  tmtii,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

TU«  BasiN.^  11  is  an  observation  made  by  the 
same  phiBician«  that  if  we  note  the  symptoms 
GOmmoaly  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  we  shell    lind  that  Mrversl  of 

them  must  really  depend  upon  a  disturbance  of  the 
functiona  of  the  cerehro^  spinal  maas,  and  not  o^. 
Its  investments;  afi,forLnstance,deiirium, spasm* 
and  rigidity  q{  ihe  muscles,  convulaioua,  vomit 
mg,  stupor,  coma,  eontraciion  or  dilate  tion  of  tlie 
pupils,  sirabiamus,  Sc^c.  In  the  great  majority  of 
snperfieial  iniammsti^ts,  it  sippears  to  0r.  Quain 
that  there  is  a  mixed  leaion^  and  sE  that  disciep- 
snce  which  their  progress  and  symptoms  present 
is  explicable,  not  merely  by  the  extent  and  de- 
pee  of  the  inllammatiou,  or  by  pcrT-*^-  -  j.  -liTT 
crasy,  but  by  the  fact  that,  in  sotm  iin 

inftnmmatory  action  is,  for  the  mos I  ^  '. f1 

on  tbe  membranes;  tiini,  in  others,  Lhv  ^f 

obtains;   whde,  m  a  third  group,  tt  Sfrn<>   .    n 
eoncentr^ted  on  tht*  veiaels  of  tne  pia  rniiiirr,  tht-. 
arachnoid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ti^*iav  *sb  Vsw^ 
otiicf,  b*  uig  bul  *\^.^VsXVh  ^i^^j^—^y^^ 
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4§b  HMmATiCA, 

rvjx  OV6T  Dr.  OiiU«ii's  speciik  definitian  of  Ihia 
,  di^eise^  to  see  how  very  little  it  hm  m  eommon 
with  apopleiy.  This  definition  is  a  a  follows  : — 
I  '*  Apoplfiiy  arising  graduaUy  ;  affbcting  infintet 
ftod  the  ftge  bc'low  puberty,  firjt  with  raflsitDdp, 
fevcn&hnesg  {ffihrtmia}t  and  pain  of  the  head  ; 
^fteTv;urd  with  &  *lower  pulse,  diUtation  of  tlie 
pitpil,  and  aomnolenct/*  The  definition  in- 
cludei  two  stages  of  diseLieJf  tiot  twodialinct 
li^easeSt  a  primary  and  accond&fy :  and  it  is 
only  til  the  second  stage  or  at^conda^ry  diaeaaet 
the  mefe  resvilt  of  the  first,  thai  it  bears  any 
analogy  to  apopleiy. 

Tlie  first  and  leading  Bymploms  are  evidently 
those  of  pyTeiy,  which  is,  therefore,  tlie  funds- 
'oiental  part  of  the  diseosp ;  and  had  not  Pr. 
Oullen  been  in  somo  degree  infinenced  by  sys- 
lem,  he  would  probably  ha?e  coloured  the#e 
symptoms  ft  little  more  highly,  ss  he  might  have 
done  without  any  departure  fi-om  the  truth. 
And  hcnce^  while  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Young,  and  a 
few  others^  h»T6  sdhered  to  Dr,  Cullen'a  view 
of  the  subjcrct)  the  great  body  of  pathologists 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  it^  and  have  cor- 
'  jeetly  carried  internal  hydrocephatos  over  to  the 
Vclass  of  pyrexies,  and  re^ardi^d  it  as  a  fever  or 
I  ;pti  inflammation.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Macbfidc^s  ta- 
Mci  it  occurs  as  a  nervous  fcve*.  tinder  the  title 
f  of  febris  continua,  nervosa,  bydrocephalicn ; 
I  »nd  more  timply  under  that  of  febris  nydfoce- 
Jihftlica^  in  ProfeBaor  Daniers  edition  of  Sati- 
▼ages ;  while  Dr.  Qtiin  of  Dublin^  Dr.  With- 
ering, Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Golia,  Professor  Martinip 
ind  a  host  of  other  wrjt«fs  of  authority,  have 
contemplated  and  treated  it  as  an  infiammaition 
- — an  inflammation  of  the  brain — &nd  conse^ 
quently  a  cephaUtis,  in  the  tangtitge  of  Dr. 
Coindet,  C^phalite  interne  hyartnciphaiique 
{Mimotrt  sur  C Hifdrencephale^  pur  J.  P^  Cotn- 
det,  M  D.,  Geneva,  I01S) ;  in  that  of  Dr.  Go- 
lia, tmLtstrtchUg  {Prakt.  Ahhinil.  vhtr  du  vor- 
\ ^"iugliekcren  Krankhtiten  da  kindkhm  Alt€Tt., 
band,  i.,  Wient  1816)»  or  water-stroke,  from 
}|4  violence  ;  the  fever  being  regarded  &a  a  mild 
ind  somewhat  irregular  cautiia,  and  the  effusion 
into  the  ventricles  i>f  the  brain  as  a  mere  effect 
of  the  in^immatmn. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  indeed >  in  which 
cwamk  assumes  »  mild  character,  In  vorioiia 
other  tpecios  of  empreamn  it  is  often  found  to 
do  the  same,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  example  under  the  species  laryngitis, 
a  few  pagos  further  on :  and  of  which  every 
wpracti tinner  la  mieettng  with  daily  instances  in 
pnenmonitis,  and  especially  in  inflammation  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  producing  suppu- 
fution.  The  general  organ  of  the  brain,  hov¥* 
over,  seems  to  have  leis  irritability  than  almost 
«Tery  other  Organ  when  in  a  state  of  health ^  aikd 
wo  often  find  it  to  be  little  irritable  in  a  state 
of  lesion^  since  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  A  bulnt,  or  the  broken  point  of  a  knife, 
iword,  or  other  weapon,  to  be  forcibly  driven 
1 4  u^to  It,  and  buried  there  for  weeks,  months,  or 
Mpeare  (Gooeh^M  Ca^et ;  Hoegg.  Du$.  Oh^crv. 
^Midtea-Chir,,  Jen,,  17S2)»  in  one  instance  elev- 
en years  (Mitjanttt  Journ  df  Mtd.^  torn,  jlt., 
p.  65;  M|  torn,  ix.^  p  6&3),  not  only  without 
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dangeri  but  sometEOiea  with  little  tDCOQveoi- 
ence. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Medico-C 
gica!  Journal  there  is  an  excellent  papesr  tipoD^ 
the  subject  before  us,  by  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristotp 
which  commences  with  a  very  correct  patholc^ 
gical  view  of  the  disease,  minutely  colfiriding  f 
with  the  present  arrangemenlj,  and  conBrmin^ 
this  vievr  by  a  variety  of  strongly-marked  and 
well-selected  ca^^es.  And  I  am  ^lad  to  «v«j) 
myself  of  Dr,  Porter's  authority  in  following 
up  this  second  vsriety  of  eeph^itis  into  a  dta- 
tinct  and  extended  tlluatration. 

[The  view  adopted  by  the  foregnmg  mrthomi 
ities  and  by  Dr.  Good,  receives  important  €ot^% 
robofation  from  the  statements  of  that  distinJ 
guished  pathologist,  Dr,  Abertrombie,  who  hiiol 
observed  {On  DiseaseM  ef  the  Brmn,  p.  \*^i\ 
also.  Dr.  MilU,  xn  Trans,  of  A^snc.  of  Km^'^ 
and  Qnten't  Cdf,  &J  Fhytkian*^  vol 
353),  that,  in  the  earlier  invettigaiions  of  iluii 
class  of  diseases^  too  mnch  importancr  w^s  jhit^I 
haps  attached  to  the  effusion,  as  if  i  i 
stituted  the  disea^se  called  acute  hyil 
The  symptoms  were  ascribed  to  tf 
sing  influence  of  the  effused  flui. 
practice  was  directed  chiefly  or  enL ,  ..  „iijj 

?romotion  of  its  absorption.     It  is  now,  sayi| 
Jr.  Abercrombie,  very  generally  adtnittedt  thtf 
the  effusion  in  acute  bydroeephaloa  is  to  be < 
sidered  as  one  of  the  terminationii  of  iftflammapJ 
tory  action  within  the   head,   though  there  ami 
certainly  other  causes  from  which  the  terootj 
effu«ion  may  arise.    Ik.  Milli  proposes  to  c*B 
the  acute  species,  arising   from  inttammabaTy 
actioni  hydny-crphaljhjf.^ 

In  a  few  words,  both  varieties  not  only  rvim;* 
symptoms  of  inflammation  dunng  the  progrevaJ 
of  the  disease,  but  anatomical  proofs  of  th«^ 
same  ypn  dissection  aftc^r  the  disease  has  ter*  i 
minated  fatally  ;  in  the   mcmngic   '- 
the  complaint  commencing  in  and  b' 
rily  confined  to  the  meninges  ormti»  I 

the  brain,  the  bloodvessels  chiefly  aflct:t*?d  wiih 
inflammatory  action  being  the  meningjir  hmnels^t 
of  the  external  carotid ;  and,  in  the  il-  >\ 

subdiviaion,  the  complaint  commenr  i 

being  ordinarily  confined  to,  the  pt>e?irriijf    jiirt  i 
of  the  braiti,  the   bloodvessels  chiefly  affect^J 
being  mjnute  branches  of  the  baarlary   artery. 
It  is  nevertheless  posaible,  and  appears  of^on  t  ' 
become  a  fact,  from  the  snastomoies  thftt  an 
occasionally  focnd   brtween   different    arteri« 
of  the  brsm,  from   the   continuous   sprcvid 
morbid  action  from  npighbouring  sympathy,  ofJ 
from  some  unkiiowacangi'jj,  that  ouher  vati*'ryj 
may  pa^s  still  deeper  or  wider  into  xh^  ^il.»c>ir: 
of  the  brain,  and  make  an  appro  > 
the  other;  and  hence  the  miied, 
and  even  contradictory  symptoms,  b 
specific    characieT   is  sometimes   di 
(J,  F^  Frank,  Dt  Viir  Horn.  Mm'h 
ii,,  p.4S) ;  a  strikni^  example  of  win 

long  to  he  quoted,  is  to  be  found  in  i,.    ; 

NMifal  Commentaries. — (Vol.  ii.,  p,  164} 

''  In  three  cases/'  says  Dr  Sagat,  ''  I  hav^t  J 
found  suppuration  of  the  bram  after  ditath  ;  ttj 
each  of  which  the  patient  during  the  progr<^M  i| 
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rihedism  Be  brfiflttied  tonorouslv.but  without  tUt* 
dt/"-h(%j|.  MorL  SympL,  CL  XL,  Oiti-  UL, 
Sflii,  XII  )   Whetber,  La  the  cue  of  efTuvioo  be- 
tween th«  otetubru^B,  Ihe  Buid  he  totiimtd^mhctt. 
ftli#  disettse  eommoneet  in  the  meningeft,  to  the 
ip^re  between  tbe  dum  m&ter  uid  the  kraeh- 
Hoid  tunic,  ajid  ^herc  it  conim^nces  in  a  con- 
ligtioai  |»Tt  of  the  brain,  to  Uiat  between  th« 
'  mmohti&A  tunic  and  the  pia  maier,  sa  asserted 
bf  Dt.  Pwlert  I  hiive  not  been  able  to  deter- 
tome. 

We  may  hence  explain  why  die  vjaiptumB 
i&[  imtaiion  and  oppreesion   should   no   much 
liraiy,  fta  we  find  they  do,  in  different  ca*e»  i 
Iwrhy  there    t&  sotue  Limes  no   dehnum,  and  at 
I «lbpr   times  a  considerable   degree ;  why  the 
delirium  i»  sometimes  furjous  and  impetuoua, 
'  conitiiuling  the  delirium  /fro^  of  medicat  wd- 
lerB  ;  why,  in  other  instancea*  it  if  mate  or  mat- 
ten  ng,  deaignated  by  the  phnae  ddirmm  fmie; 
wliy  there  should  occaatonaLly  be  exanplea  of 
r  lh»t  comatoae  or  heavy  ttiipor  lo  which  the 
lOreelEs  gave  the   na^me  of  lyphomania;    and 
fwhy  the  pain  and    pyrectic   lyniptomi  flhould 
r  vary  from  great  acnteness.  Ig  a  mere  diaq Dieting 
'  headache  and  alight  increased  action :  aa  also 
why,  in  a  few  oases,  there  should  not  only  be 
round  suppuration,  but  examples  of  that  moUi- 
^ Action,  or  «ofiening  of  the  brain,  the  Ramot- 
mf^tmmi  de  cervean  of  M.  RouchotJi  (Did.  dt 
\M^d.,  tom.  ii.,  Paris*  18^3)  and  other  French 
fvr iters,  which  is  mere  frequently  traced  m  apo> 
►leetic  subjects,  and  of  which  we  shall  ha¥e  to 
eat  when  discussing  the  disease  of  apoplexy. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  in  which *it  ia  brought 
pn  by  the  abuse  of  strong  liquor«i  and,  in  warm 
Chmales,  by  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
itu  {Akcf^romiit^  op,  dt,,  p,  6),  rnaiENsY  is  not 
pflen  found  a«  an  idiopathic  eomptaint,  though 
is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  diseaseiSi 
»  synechus,  worms^  various  exanthemSi^  tncho- 
na,  hydrophobia,  injuries  of  the  hr»in,  and  se- 
lf ere   gxjef.     [The   diagnosia  of  inflamniatoty 
[affection  of  the  brain,  as    laid  down  by  Dr. 
HLbercrambie,  seems  faithful  and  correct.     His 
ccouni,  howeifer*  refers  to  inilammaiiun  of  the 
brain,  tn    its  several  niodificationB  and  cofi«e- 
Ftuences»  and  nol  merely  to  acuta  eephalitis. 
r  In  the  head :  violent  headache,  with  throbbitig 
ind   giddiness,  sense  of  weight   and   fulness, 
stupor,  a  grest  pfopenaiiy  to  sleep,     fn  many 
obicure  and  msidious  caftcs,  a  constant  feeling 
of  giddiness  is  the  only  remarkable  symptotn 
In  the  eye:  impatience  of  Ught,  uniisual  coii- 
tiBCtioQ  or  dilatation  of  ihe  pupil,  double  visiort, 
st|ii anting,  blindnefts,  distortion  ttf  the  eyes  ovit- 
waHs,  paralysji  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
olnjf'tts  seen  that  do  not  exist,  long-sightedness 
I  suddenly  changed  into  ordinary  vision,     to  the 
I  var  ^  Irajisient  attacks  of  dealiieas,  great  noise 
[  ifi  the  ears,  or  unusual  acuteness  of  heanog. 
In  the  *peech  :  indistinct  or  diflicult  articula- 
tion ^  unusual  qoickness  or  slowness  of  speech. 
In  the  pulse :  stow d ess  and  re«narksble  varia- 
tiont  in  frequency,     fn  the  mind  :  high  dehrinm, 
lient  filn  of  incoh' T"  r.rf«    m^rnKar  cionfusron 
ght,    and     (o:  -m   particular 

la  the  muse  I  r  !■:  and  convuU 


aim  affections.  In  thft  tsrine  *  frequently  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  the  secretion,  often 
joined  with  a  frequent  deaire  to  Void  it.* 

In  this  important  diagnosis,  as  Dr.  Aher- 
crombie  justly  remarks  (Op  at,  p,  \7%  mmute 
attention  to  the  correspondence  of  the  symfh 
loms  IS  of  more  consequence  ihsn  any  particw* 
kr  symptom.  Thus,  the  peculiar  oppression 
which  accompanies  a  high  degree  of  Erver,  is 
not  an  unfaroiirable  symptom ;  but  the  same 
degree  of  oppression  occurring  without  fever, 
or  with  a  very  sHght  fever,  woidd  denote  n  head 
affection  of  much  danger.  A  degree  of  head- 
ache and  deliriuili^  accompuiyiiiig  z  bigb  fci  cr, 
would  only  be  symptom atk ;  but  accompanying 
slight  fever,  would  indicate  a  dangerous  atfe&- 
tjon  of  the  brain]  CephahCis  sometimes  makes 
a  near  approach  to  mama  :  but  is  easily  distm- 
fuiahed  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
where  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  abruptnees 
of  the  attack,  and  the  tiolenee  of  the  ferer  t, 
added  to  which  there  ia  in  phrensy,  for  tlie 
most  part,  though  not  always^  a  hurry  and  cork 
fusion  of  the  mental  powers,  a  weakness  ami 
unsteadiness  of  miml,  which  is  rarely  or  perhaps 
never  to  be  iDCt  with  in  geBuitie  raatiiit,  li 
sometimes,  howerer,  runs  into  mania,  of  which 
StoU  has  given  a  singular  instsmce  in  a  ehronk 
case  tkit  continued  for  nine  weeke  before  it 
assumed  this  change. — {Rai.  Med.^  seet.  iii., 

p.  m.) 

(Prom  circumstances  noticed  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  it  appears  probabie^  that,  in  this  form 
of  the  disease,  the  indammation  is  prun?iri{y 
seated  in  the  membranes  of  the  brmin.  Anoihur 
affection  of  frequent  occurrence^  referred  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  to  this  head,  is  cbaractc riled 
by  a  peculiar  aberration  of  mind,  without  any 
complaint  of  pdn*  There  is  a  remarkable 
restlessness,  quickness,  and  impatience  of  man- 
ner,  obstinate  iivatchfultieas,  and  iacessant  rapid 
talking,  the  patient  rambhng  from  one  subject 
to  another,  but  often  mthouC  any  actual  halhi* 
citiation ;  he  knows  persona  about  him,  ami 
answers  distinctly  qucationa  put  to  him.  The 
pulse  is  r%£id,  but  other  symptoms  of  fever  are 
absent.  The  disease  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  mania,  and  set  down  as  not  dingerous, 
though  often  rapidly  fataL  On  dissection*  the 
chief  appearance  is  a  highly  vascular  »i»ie  of 


*  The  undisturbed  state  of  respiration,  m  the 
great  msjoniy  of  cases  of  limple  cerebral  mfiftm- 
mation,  seems  to  admit  of  explanslion  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  discoveries  respecting  the  ongin 
and  functions  of  tbe  respiratory  system  of  nerves. 
Large  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed,  and 
extensive  regions  of  the  bocjy  depnved  of  sense 
and  motion ;  but,  as  long  as  that  portJOn  of  the 
medoIU  which  gires  origin  tu  tbe  nerves  of  i^pspi* 
ration  continues  free  from  irritation  and  inAim- 
motion p  the  function*  of  respiration  wid  circula- 
(jon  proceed  without  interruption,  Wheri»  how* 
ever,  the  general  inEammation  or  irritation  tx 
tends  to  the  medulla,  as  happens  in  the  parcnyims 
of  conTulsiiins  which  sometimtis  occur  in  cere- 
britis,  the  respiration  then  becomes  extii^iiudr 
hurriet!.— See  Dr.  Crawford's  Obs.  in  Cyelop,  el 
Pi*et.  Med,  mtt-  t  N  r  uMiwi^T\is^  ^«  ^Ta,'t.%«.fcX** 
— liDitou, 
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thi*  pis  mater,  wltliout  aoy  ai^taal  rowlt  of  tn- 
Hi^fDinabQCi. 

A  s^eoiid  modificKlioii  of  inflimniatioii  of  the 
brain »  pirticukrly  described  by  Dr.  Abercroni- 
tlc,  1»  that  which  comes  on  with  «  audden  at- 
UuCk  of  coiivulaionf  followed  by  palsy ^  and  put^ 
ling  on  tl#  appearance  rathr r  of  an  apoplectic, 
than  of  an  inflammatoiy  affection.  It  U  gener- 
ally cottnected  with  ififiammation  of  a  portion 
of  the  cerebral  substance,  but  may  also  occur 
in  combination  wiih  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branea.  Thii  modification  may  also  take  phce 
IE]  a  more  chronic  raannCT^  m  which  it  continues 
for  montha.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally  dis- 
linguiKhed  by  headache,  often  confined  to  one 
fide  of  the  bead ;  loss  of  memory  ;  aSections 
of  various  organs,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
tongue ;  conTulsive  afiectioni  i  pal^y  of  one 
limb  Of  one  side  of  the  body ;  terminating  in 
coma  and  death.  On  dissection,  ramoUuscmiTd 
or  suppuration  of  a  part  of  the  brain  is  gener- 
ally met  with  \  but  eometimf?s  the  part  is  of  a 
dark  colour^  and  rather  firmer  than  the  stir- 
rounding  part«.—(  Op.  cit.,  pp.  7  and  17.) 

A  third  modification,  noticed  by  the  same 
physician,  most  commonly  affecia  children,  but 
iometimes  adults.  It  is  usually  preceded  for  a 
day  Of  iwo  by  languor  and  poerishneas,  which 
are  foUowed  by  fcyer,  sometimca  ushered  in  by 
severe  shivering  The  patient  eomplaini  of 
acute  pain»  in  some  part  of  the  head^  with 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  impatience  of  light. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  frequent  vomiting.  The 
pain  frequently  ex  lends  along  the  neck^  and  is 
eometimes  complained  of  in  the  arms  and  other 
,  |iarLa  uf  the  body.-  The  pupil  is  usually  con- 
[  tracted ;  the  eye  ia  morbidly  sensible^  and  some- 
[  tiotea  suffoaed  ;  the  tongue  generally  white ; 
^  th©  ileep  is  disturbed  by  starting  and'  frightful 
dreama;  the  bowel*  are  mostly  confined  ;  but 
frequently  they  are  natural,  and  aoEnetim^s 
loose,  AAer  some  days,  slight,  delirium  be- 
gins, or  a  peculiar  forge ifulnes*  shows  iteelf, 
Ihe  patient  using  one  word  instead  of  another, 
misnaming  persons  and  things^  ^kc.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  a  lervdency  to  sleep, 
soon  changing  to  coma.     While  these  symp- 


toma  are  going  on,  the  pulse,  which  was  at  first 
frequent,  usually  falls  to  the  natural  standard, 
or  below  it  ;  the  pain  becomes  leas  violent  ^ 
Che  eye  loses  iu  acute  sensibtlity,  becoming 
dull  and  vacant,  often  with  squinting  and  double 
vision ;  and  these  are  often  succeeded  by  di- 
i  tated  pupil  and  bltodnesai  even  before  the  pa- 
tient falls  into  coma.  The  pulse  hsving  con- 
tinued slow  for  a  day  or  two,  sometiines  only 
for  a  few  hours,  begins  to  rise  again,  and  attains 
f  jttrcmo  frequency,  and  occasionally  that  of  two 
hundred  in  a  minute.  Through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Aber- 
eromhie,  it  is  citremely  unequal  in  frequency* 
rarying  perhaps  every  minute,  and  every  time 
i^  is  counted.  This  remarkable  inequality,  he 
•ays,  IS  not  obserred  in  other  diseases^  except 
[from  some  temporary  cause ;  and  is^  in  all  af- 
rfections  of  the  head,  a  symptom  deaerving  much 
entlon.  The  patient  is  now  perfectly  coma- 
•afDetjmea  with  paraiysia,  som climes  wiuk 


convulsions ;  and^^  afler  a  few  days  more, 
disease  proves  fatal.  The  falling  of  the  pnln 
while  the  child  continuea  in  a  sUie  approachto; 
to  coma,  h  often  the  first  syinptom  mdtostti 
the  alarming  nature  of  the  disease. 

A  fourth  form  of  the  disdtase,  depicted  bj  1 
Abercromhie,   proceeds    with    slignt    headacj 
and  febrile  disorder,  with  remissions  andig^ 
vations  for  several  days,  ere  the  cajie  asscimm 
any  decided  character.     The  headadie,  thoti^ 
not  severe,  is  now  remarked  to  be  greater  thaj 
is   CDjTespondenl  to  the  fevei ;  at^  wlule  I  hi 
pulse  falls,  and  the  appetite  tmprotr-  •'--'-    t-  | 
ache  continues.     AHer  a  few  mor- 
pulse  sinks  even  to  the  natural  Btapj. 
the   headache   is    increased}   with    sn   evid^nH 
tendency   to   stupor.     Thia   iasiantly  marks  A] 
head  affection  of  the  most  dangeroua  chancy 
ter,  and  the  patient  now  liei  for  aereral  drtyi 
iu  a  state  of  considerable  stupor,  lometimi 
with   convulsions,    often   with   aquinting   aa 
double  vision.     The  pulse  then  begins  to 
again  ;  some  amendment  seems  to  take  pbcfl  \\ 
but  a  relapse  into  perfect  coma  soon  follow 
and  death  takes  place  in  three  or  four  days. 

A  fifth  variety,  pointed  out  by  the  same  pva«^ 
tical  ¥fritera,  begins  with  violent  headache*  bm 
without  fever,     The  pulse  is  about  the*  niturtlj 
standard,  or  even  as  low  asfiO,     In  snmf 
the  face  is  flushed  ;  in  othets,  rather 
eye  may  be  natural,  or  it  mny  be  ifi 
light,  with  contracted  pupil.     There  u  m  iook  j 
of   much  oppression,  and  sometimes  there   it  1 
vomiting.     Delirium  frequently  appears  at  i^i 
early  period^  and  in  five  or  six  days  passes  fnt«^ 
fatal  coma,  tlie  pulse  having  continued  from  70  j 
to  80  through  the  whole  coiarae  of  the  diteas*.  ' 
In  other  cases,  the  pulse  ia  at  first  above  th«  i 
natural  standard,  afterward  falls  to  @0  or  ^\\ 
and  at  last  rises  to  ISQ  or  130.     In  8omeca>«i] 
vision  is  not  affected  ;  in  others,  squinting  ami  J 
double   vision  occur ;    and    sometim^i    th^«#] 
symptoms,  after  lasting  a  day  or  two,  cf  **e,  yei 
the  disease  goes  on  toils  fatal  tcraunation.     In 
every  case   there    is   more   or   less   dehnum, 
though   oflen   slight   and   transient ;   and    fre- 
quently the  patient  lies  in  a  dozing  state,  and 
talks  incoherently,  but  is  capable  of  being  ronwf^J 
so  as    to  converae   sensibly.    Thia  conditjoiitj 
says  Dr.  Abererombie  (Op,  cit,,  p,  6^13),  whs 
not  accompanied  by  fever^  is  always  ehiraetei^J 
istic  of  a  dangerous  affection  of  the  brain.] 

The  remote  causes  of  cephalitis  are  thoae  i 
inflammation   m  general  applied  to  tin*  orc^nl 
affected  ;  such  BS  sudden  ejcposure  t. 
great  heat;  cold  liquors  incaut] on; : 
the  same  state  \  inebriation,  and  esf 
spirits  ;  exposure  of  the  naked  heail 
of  a  vertical  sun  \  violent  passions  o  i 
obstructed  menstruation  ;    ace  id  en* 
suppressed  eruptions  of  various  kiii 
ut  supra,  tom.  ii.,  p.  61) ;  and  several  kintis  of  J 
poison. 

From  some  of  theee  causes,  the  inflamm 
tion  assumes  a  chronic  characlf?;  i»  ilofiiiiitl 
progress,  and  obscure  in  ita  ByropUHfis     Tfia^ 
symptoms,  moreover,  however  eoui 
a  mnrbid  consent   in  other  o^gnll^.  f 
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ixnnt  10  Uifl  bram  as  the  s«Bt  of  let  ion  ,  and 

)£i»ist  of  ce^:^b^a]  compres»io9  or  tcule  pun  in 
le  beftdf  irregularity  m  the  pulsCi  and  tome 
nd  of  paraifsiB.  M.  Lallemsncli  who  ban  tn- 
dustrjoual)'  coMected  a  muttitod^  of  anomaloiia 
of  tbi»  kind,  obftervet,  ibat  where  the  in- 
lion  runft  into  auppuratioa,  an  efibrt  is 
^  made  by  nature  to  form  a  aae  or  harrier 
for  iU  Itmitation ;  but  that  even  this  pWotI  is 
ohcn  in  Tain,  abd  still  adda  to  the  fatal  ismie^ 
aa  the  new  membrano  frequesnitj  becomes 
ibiekenedt  and  creates  a  fresh  source  of  irrita- 

^Entiphale  et  tt*  Dipendmeca^    Lettre  quA- 
Irieme,  Sto.,  Paris,  1833.) 

[According  to  the  Taluablr  retearches  of  Dr. 
Abercronibie,  the  disease  may  be  fatal :  lat,  m 
the  iriflammatory  »Uge  ;  M\y,  from  B^rouft  eflii- 
ftioti  \  diil^i  from  deposition  of  false  membrane  ; 
ithly,  fiom  aruppu  ration  \  5th]y«  fnom  peculiar 
disorganizLaiion,  or  tofiening  of  the  bFaint  or  its 
conTersion  into  a  soft  pulpy  ma^s*  retaining  its 
natural  colour^  and  without  the  appetrmee  or 
imell  of  pu» — the  ramtilii^srment  of  French 
writers ;  Bthlv.  the  termmntions  in  the  chronic 
form  arC|  ihickoning  of  the  moimbranss,  con- 
action  and  obliteration  of  the  iiititi3e$i  caries 
~  the  bones,  dec.] 

The  cure  of  phren^y  must  be  attempted  In 
tho  same  manjier  aa  thai  of  inHammmtion  in 
general,  or  rather  aa  Ihe  core  of  inflammation 
resolution^  for  resolution  is  the  only  mean  a 
which  a  cure  can  be  effected  in  thia  case. 
Copious  and  repeated  bleedings  must  here  there* 
fore  hold  the  ^rst  place,  and  the  nearer  the 
!ood  IS  drawn  from  the  affected  or^ti,  the 
Iter  chance  it  gives  us  of  sticcess.  The  tem^ 
ral  arteries  and  the  jugular  veins  hate  hence 
leti  recommended  as  the  most  effectual  Tes- 
ts to  open  ;  but  for  v^rioo^  reasons  it  is  bet- 
t4}  begin  >vith  drawing  blood  tiberally  from 
inn,  and  afterward  by  a  free  application  of 
to  the  temples.  The  bead  should  he 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  moist  with 
wrapped  miind  it  dipped  in  cold  vin'^gaTf 
I  parld  of  water  and  the  neuiratiied  so- 
of  ammonia  ;  or,  which  is  still  better,  with 
tier :  all  which  ia  preferable  to  blistering^ 
iB  too  apt  to  mcrease  the  morbid  excite- 
and  the  practice  has  ihe  authority  of 
[ppocratesT  who  was  in  the  habit  of  applying 
eold  epiLh«n«t  not  only  in  inflammation  of  the 
~  rain,  but  even  of  the  abdominal  rjseera. — (llrpl 
"  tiwiv,  p.  4S4,)  The  effect  of  blistering  in  the 
rly  stages  is  looked  upon  by  Dr  Abercrombk 
ip.  ciV.,  p.  156),  an  nthpr  anibiguous.  When  it 
employed,  he  recommends  it  to  be  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck,  where  k  wiH  not  inter- 
fere with  the  more  powerful  remedy,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold.  After  Ihe  fir^t  Ttoleace  of^the 
disease  has  been  subdued,  however,  he  approves 
of  auceeasivt  bliiteia  to  vadous  parta  of  the 
lid  and  upper  part  of  the  spine.]  The  bowels 
fluid  be  laonMighty  evacuated,  and  even  stim- 
dated,  at  first  by  calomel  alone,  or  mixed  with 
jilapi  and  aflerward  kept  open  by  coolirtg  sattue 
ppe^nts ;  mire  should  be  given  in  moderate 
~ti«itjtie«,  repeated  as  Jreqtiently  as  the  stom- 


ach wilt  bear ;  and  it  w  oilen  ^onaideriblj  it* 
sisted  by  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  digmalts. 
The  chambeT  should  be  cool  and  airy  -  and  no 
more  h^ht  be  admitted  than  the  eyes  can  erb 
duie  without  inconvenience. 

{In  cases  which  asaume  a  more  chronic  char- 
acter, Dr.  Abercrombie  (Op.  cit,,p.  156)  repre- 
sents the  abslractmn  of  blood  as  having  less  i?on- 
trol  over  them.  In  all  forms  of  the  disease,  he 
tay£,  active  purging  ia  the  remedy  from  which  we 
j^nd  the  most  sitisfactory  results  :  and  though 
bleeding  is  never  to  be  neglected  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  hts  experience  itj  that 
more  recoveries  from  head  affections  of  the  most 
alarming  aspect  take  place  under  the  use  ot  very 
strong  purging,  than  under  any  other  mode  of 
treatment  He  deems  croton-oil  the  most  eon* 
venient  medicine  for  the  purpose  ] 

t  have  said  that  furious  di'liriutn,  though  gen- 
erally laid  down  as  a  paihognomonic  of  Ihii 
variety  of  cephalitis,  does  not  always  oceur ; 
and  in  a  very  etrongfv- marked  case  in  which  I 
wiu  consulted  several  years  ago,  the  mental 
powers  were  nol  much  interfered  with. 

PaopuUNn  or  psrp-skatid  espHALrrta,  or, 
as  il  ia  rrmre  commonly  catted,  ^ctTTK  or  in* 
TSiN^L  nvfaociFHALca,  so  far  as  ejcamina- 
trons  after  death  may  be  depended  ujion,  is  al- 
most always  accompanied  with  effusion  into  the 
veniricles  of  the  brain  ;  on  which  accouat,  in* 
deed,  the  name  of  HToaocarHALua  has  been 
applied  to  it,  though  most  incorrectly ;  for  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Porter,  that  it  hia 
no  other  symptom  in  common  with  chronic  of 
idiopathic  HYDRors  ciiiBRi,  and  that  such  a 
generalization  has  been  a  cause  not  only  of 
much  confusion  in  nosology,  but  of  much  mis- 
chief in  practice :  and  hence  Dr.  Coindet  prO' 
poses,  wnde  be  retains  H¥ifROCEfHAi.os  for  the 
latter,  as  already  observed,  to  distinfuish  the 
former  by  the  name  of  HYniiE?iciLFUjLi,us. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  found  in  adults, 
but  mostly  in  young  tibjects,  and  chiefly  from 
early  infancy  to  seven  years  of  age,  particubrly 
m  those  of  a  fair  complexion.  After  aeven 
years  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare* 

[Dr.  Mills  has  recorded  the  cases  and  dis> 
sections  of  twenty  patients  who  felt  victims  to 
acute  hydrocephalus.  Of  these,  twelve  died 
before  they  attained  the  age  of  six;  seven 
between  their  sixth  and  eighth  year ;  and  one 
at  the  age  of  twelve] — {Jyani.  Cff  Mr  V^fiegf 
pfPh^Mm^ns,  vol  v,,  p,  434,  DubL,  18SS.) 

Tlie  symptomt  commence  obscurely,  and  are 
those  of  irritation  produced  by  worms  :  as  irregii* 
larity,  and  especially  costiveness  in  the  bowds; 
liatks3ne»  ;  impatience ;  knitting  the  browa 
into  a  frown  ;  heavmess  of  the  head,  which 
organ  the  patient  is  always  deiirous  of  repo- 
smg  in  a  chair  or  some  other  place  ;  trregntar 
fever  ;  and  occasionally  violent  and  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  sensory,  shooting  from  temple  to 
letuple,  or  across  the  forehead  i  frequently  ac* 
eortipanied  with  sickness ,  Sprightliness,  viva- 
city, a«d  good- temper,  Fink  into  dulneas;  the 
brightneas  of  Ibe  eye  becomes  d^m,  and  iht 
colour  of  the  cheek  vanishes  ;  the  chM  "vn&a 
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innJ  oflen  sUgten  u  if  drutiL  Tha  puke  is 
irTegw!*riy  quwi ;  the  «l©«p  uaqniet  flDii  inter* 
rupted  by  «cre»ji]«  ;  and  tii©  eye  ha«  a  look  jm?- 
^uuajljr  obliqus  or  0<)tJLBting.  These  three  Ust 
symptomi  are  us  u  all/  regarded  a«  patbo^rto- 
nionicn  The  eyi^  however,  inatead  of  iakitig 
an  ob]ique  direction,  is  aomettnieB  tumerl  up- 
wards  ;  but  eEther  change  is  the  result  of  spas^ 
modic  actiao ;  the  pupil  ia  often  at  first  eon* 
tractedf  but  at  length  unalterably  dilated .^— 
{Chctfm^  Esiay  on  Hyiractphaln^.)  The  py- 
reietJc  eyaaptoms  appear  chiefly  in  the  evening} 
but  sometimea  at  other  periods  ;  for^  in  this  ro* 
sp€Ct»  there  it  a  atrange  and  uaacenuntable 
anomaly  ;  and  a«  the  disease  advances,  they  in- 
creaaer  The  head  is  hoi  to  the  hand,  though 
without  any  flnah  ;  a  severe  pain  is  felt  m  the 
forehead^  sometimes  shooting  back  to  the  nape 
of  the  neckr  or  alternating  with  pains  in  the 
Umbs^  or  with  colicky  gripingn,  and  the  stimulus 
of  light  becomes  highly  pmnfui.  Shortly  after 
whichi  many  of  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  aa- 
■ume  deceitfully  for  a  few  hours^  perhaps  a  day 
of  two,  ft  mUder  character ;  but  the  puUe  evinces 
les«  poweri  the  Umbs  become  ematiatp.d,  Biupor 
sapervetieSt  occnstona!  conv^ulsions,  more  or  leas 
general^  folio w^  and  death  very  speedily  closes 
the  scene. 

So  imposing  is  the  apparent  improvement  at 
ttmest  that  Dr.  Gotia  candidly  tells  us  {Fjiik- 
tiitht  Ahk^^Liiwfigen^  ^c),  mtwo  instances  he 
dropped  bis  unfavourable  prognosia,  and  thought 
the  tittle  patients  on  the  pomt  of  recovery.  But 
a  reTa[>ae  aftef  thirty-^ia  hours  in  the  one,  and 
forly-eight  hours  in  the  other,  t£»ok  place,  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  death. 

I  liiive  thus  ^iven  a  brief  sketch  of  the  sym^ 
toms  KhU  prxncipally  mark  the  prpgresa  of  this 
disease  in  all  their  versatility ;  and  it  is  this 
Tcrsatthiy  tltat  lias  produced  the  chief  difer- 
ences  of  opinion  concerning  it. 

The  first  symploms  are  unquestionably  rather 
those  of  irritation  than  of  compression »  as  is  ob* 
¥ious  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  in- 
vermi nation.  The  venous  system  in  children, 
indLcd,  and  especially  the  veins  of  the  head» 
are  not  disposed  to  plethora,  which  is  rather  a 
characteristic  feature  of  advanced  years ;  n<>r 
does  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  is  often 
found  in  the  ventricle,  seem  adequate  to  the 
violence  of  the  efiect ;  and  we  have  hence  very 
strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  collection 
of  water  is  only  a  secondary  disease,  dependant 
upon  some  previous  idiopathic  affection  in  some 
part  of  the  brain  ;  and  Umt  ^^fectiDn,  as  Dr. 
Rn»h  has  long  ago  very  ably  shown,  an  indam- 
iimtion.  It  hits  uideed  been  observed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  thia  opinion^  that  acute  hydrocephalus 
i&  less  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  strong  and 
vit^nroua,  than  in  weak  and  sickly  children, 
ilropity  being  here,  as  in  other  specica*  far  more 
commonly  an  ei'ect  of  debility  ;  while  it  is  in 
strong  and  vigorous  children  alone  that  we  have 
reason  to  expect  indamniatory  action  in  the 
brain,  as  in  any  other  organ.  Bleeding,  it 
is  admitted,  baa  been  serviceable  at  ttmca ; 
but  WQ  aro  told  that  it  has  often  been  ttitpro- 
Juclive  of  aiiy  benefit  whatever  ;  and  that  it  i| 


posaU>le  to  account  for  its  occASionai  utihiy  bj 
other  means  than  its  taking  otf  jtidiunmalon 
action,  as  by  sitnple  removal  or  dirmnutitfn 
venous  congestion.     Yet  we  have  alrrady 
served  that  venous  congestion  is  not  commo 
a  disease  of  lufaiucy,  but  of  later  life  ;  that  1 
first  symploma  are  those  of  irfitation  ;  thul  | 
obit  eiaminations  have  very  generally  abown 
inflamed  state  of  the  vteries ;  aiiid  Ihit 
duid  accumulated  is  not  anfficienf  in  mao^i  i    ^ 
stances  of  itself  to  account  fortbe  sfmploaM  bfT 
which  the  disease  is  characterized. 

[Many  facta  on  record  exhibit  &  latg«  quanlily 
of  duid    in  the  braijoi,    withnnt   any  alars  ' 
symptom  having  resolted  from  it     Moq 
found  eight  ounces  in  a  man  who  d'f '       ' '     >  1 
of  suttbcaiiion  in  an  fidvanced  stage  > 
nia  i  and  Dr.  Heberden  found  the  s,ji,- 
ty  m  a  man  who  sunk  rapidly,  after  having  beei|  I 
weakened  by  a  febnle  attack,  without  any  ^juiM 
tom  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,     h  is.  theitl| 
fore,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  justly  remarks  {Qf 
cit.,  p.  147),  not  the  mere  preset^ce  of  a  certu 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brtin  that  ^ives  rise  1 
the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalBs  ;  aU  nif  whid 
on  the  other  hand^  have  been  knawn  to  ore 
and  tenninate  fatally  without  any  efTusien. 
conclusion    deduced  from  these  facta  by 
Abercrombie  is,  that  the  pTormm«int  9jim>\A 
in  these  cases  are  not    '  'i  <:if  enusioil|,l 

but  of  that  disease  of  i!>  v^hich 

effusion  is  one  of  the  teni. .,..-  j 

In  the  proj^es*  of  the  coni|»laifii,  iheie 
often  a  very  singular  irregularity  in  thn  mitt 
ni^^  of  the  ptilse,  which  seemii  to  he  alwayi 
varying  arwl  nntrue  to  itself;   inaonwch  that, 
we  count  it  several  time*  in  succeosion,  we  m4 
chance  to  find  it  now  eighty  atrokes,  now  \ 
hundred,   now  a  hundred  ar>d  twenty  or  thtrl] 
strokes,  and,  immediately  afterward,  not  in 
than  eighty  or  ninety  in  a  minute. 

[Some  physicians  arc  much  more  confidenl 
than  others  oi  being  always  able  to  h^^t^X  xhw 
existence  of  the  disffase.     The  mo^r 
istic  symptoms  of  its  i^rst  stage,  Si 
by  Dr  Mdls,  are,  a  peculiar  express  km  i  <>!  >  u-  n- 
tenance,  indicative  of  oppression,  piM,  snd  de^ 
spondency  ;  frequent  sighing :  a  disposition  to 
letiremetit ;  a  heat,  weight,  pain,  or  heavinitM 
of  the  head,  or  all  these  combined ;  inlolerancn 
of  light ;  waywardness  and  fretfulnesra ;  a   Uiw 
irregular  fever ;   frequent  nausea  oiv  retching  ; 
ani  irregular  state  of  the  appetite  and  b^. 
and  the  continuance  of  the   disoasv,   tn 
standing  the  employment  of  aperiefii  mi-r 

The  diagnosis  of  the  second  staL:  * 

considers  loss  difficult.     The  heo  ■ 
deep  moan,  the  wdd  scream,  the  ]<  I 

dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pup  i!  \ 

or  lost  vision,  tIeUrmm,  difficult  det: 
ralysi*  of  one  liandj  arm,  or  leg,  ol  ' 
and  of  the  sjihincters ;  the  head  »j  ^ 
mimcntly  bent  back  ;  a  alow  intcri  i 

rapid  pulse  ;  frequent  vomiting  and  i  .  .-i, 

sre  symptoms  which   Dr.   Mdls  reprffu»£tiU  ibS 
characUiristic  of  the  stage  of  efliision, 

On  the  other  hacid,  Dr,  Abercrombie  dons  net 
recognise  any  certainly  in  the  dial 
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t  published  varimsa  fieis  whkb  tend  to  proT* 

bit  notie     r  ^  .,?i  cart  be  depended 

an  as  a  <  af  effujiion      S!o*- 

)  of  tlie  pu.-  ,  ,..i,... .».;.,  ..;.    I—  ;.■—--■,  squml- 

g,  double  vision,  dikt,i?d'p>  ^  <^y"iP" 

Diuft,   ftnd  perfect  coma,  h'  so  bc^en 

tjii«:ftd  wUhdttt  •nj  ofiii«ion.     He  furtii«i^fthow« 

bm  all  thciM  sjfflntora»  may  «JiU(  in  couiit^x- 

^D  wiih  &  tute  ot  the  Imun  wtiicli  U  aimplif 

bflitiiuiialoryj 

Tile  duration  of  the  dkAu«  is  equally  uTteer* 

taiti;  commonlVt  pcrhapfl^  it  runv  oh  from  thrr« 

•if  weeka  before  it  proves  f«tml ;  but  it  will 

©tiineft  defltroy  life  m  a  fortnigbt,  »  eve n  « 

veek.     Dr  Goindet  h^s  occaflionally  known  the 

atiertt  «iak  JJi  two  or  three  days.     [Afscording 

)  Dr.  MjUbt  leiite  hydrocenhialui,  wbtch  is  the 

freqiient^  coiDinonly  Wta  fnorn  soTcn  to 

[  twenty-eight  day» ;  chronir,   from  one   to  «ix 

moatha  ;  though  oceafionnUy  pretracted  to  one, 

two,  three,  or  even  aUleen  yeer*. 

According  lo  Dr.  Abercrotnbte*t  neaesrchet 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  21),  the  ttrU  of  effusion  vsnca  Ln 
dtlTerent  cjuea.     It  La  found  in  the  ventricloa 
under  the  arnchuotd,  between  the  arachnotd  Dod 
dnta  matcT  ;  and  there  ia  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve thai  It  also  takes  place  between  tbe  dura 
DiAier  at}d  the  bone,  thgugh  tho  fluid  cB^uaed  m 
tius  aiiuatton  escapes  when  the  bead  is  opened. 
U  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  cavity  be- 
Iween  the  EayetB  of  the  septum  iucidum,    Casea 
■re  re^^rded  in  which  the  effuaion  wiis  conliified 
lo  one  of  the  laterui  ventricles ;  a  state  which 
Dr.  Abercrorobie  ha#  never  aeen,  and  whieh 
muat  hsTe  depended  upon  an  oblitemtion  of  the 
COtamnnicatiQn    between    tbe    two   ventrictes- 
r  sNoaokrgiata  divide  hydrocepbalua  into  ijiLernal 
L^ud  external,  according  a  a  the  fiuid  is  contained 
pa  the  ventricles,  or  between  the  Wdin  and  its 
litififfibTinea-   This  dititinction  is  gene  rally  adopt- 
^td  :  its  correctness,  however,  ii  doubled  by  Dr. 
Dimcam,  jjun.     In  many  cases  of  chronic  internal 
hydiO€epnaiu&,  the  ventTiclea,  he  observes,  are 
Lao  much  distended,  and  the  paneieo  so  much 
[ibinnedi  that  ihe  bead  becomes  ironalucent  a» 
hydrocele,  and  this  hemispberca  form  a  mere 
l^embranous  bag,  which  ia  generally  mptured 
1  m  opening  the  head.     The  water  is  iben  sup^ 

fwfivA  to  he  in  direct  contact  with  ike  mcm^ 
Hr.iiiet,  and  between  them  and  tbe  bimm ;  tbe 
feifiaining  parts  of  the  ba^ia  of  which  are  sup- 
posed lo  be  the  whole  braia  compressed  by  the 
wvter  external  to  it,  while  the  thinned  upper 
portions  nf  the  hemispheres  arc  altogether  over- 
looked, or  supported  to  be  an  exudation  of  coag- 
uUbUj  tymoh — {Edin.  Mfd.  Chf.  Tra.nx.,  vol. 
i.f  p  231,)  That  ««ch  mistaken  may  have  haji- 
penned,  seems,  indeed,  highly  probaiile*  1  hough 
authorities  are  so  numerous  and  woif  h(v  in  sufy- 
port  of  tbe  reaJity  of  eitemal  !■    '  "  4us, 

thai  its  ex.ist€nce  can  hartily  be  ■' 
"Ye  have  alrflody  oba^r^eii  ^^'  ..r^.^uco 

'  t  brain  baa  more  gtw  d  proofs 

damniation  and  othci  than  tbe 

though  not  ufdrei|uetjlty   the   in- 
creased vsscu{ariiy  and  turgescence  bave  et- 
tbe  parenchyma  to  tbe  surface. 
Am  the  extstence  of  effiised  iaid  is  not  neees- 


asTy  to  ihe  diseaae^  il  imm*  considerably  tn 

c[(ianiity  when  it  is  found,  from  a  few  drii*  j^na 
to  eight  or  tmi  outice*  or  more;  a*  a  m  ,]  i 
measure,  bowevear,  a  may  be  stated  at  btr  ur 
SIX  ounces^  Most  tt^odem  pathologists  coucur 
with  Malpiglii  and  Ha  Her  m  holiluig  that  u  is 
incoagulable  ;  but  PecbUo,  Lapeyionie,  and  a 
few  iuthoriUes  of  the  preaent  day,  have  denied 
this.  [Dr.  Abercmmbiff  descdbes  it  as  some^ 
times  limpid,  sometimes  bloody,  and  ummumm 
turbid,  containing  shreda  of  Oaky  mattsr.  le 
certain  cases  it  is  seen  in  the  irentriclcs,  ^s^ 
hibiting  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  pos.  Getu 
e rally,  however,  it  seema  to  contain  but  a  very 
smaU  proportion  of  animal  matter ;  and^  in  Dr^ 
Marcet's  experiments,  a  thousand  grains  yielded 
leas  than  two  grains  of  animal  mattet.  In  otber 
cases,  however,  it  is  coagulable.]  The  disease 
is  often  connected  with  a  scrofuloua  habit,  and 
has  sometimes  formed  a  fatal  metaslssis  to 
phthisis.  [From  the  investigations  of  Dr  Mills, 
%l  appears  that  tbe  disease  often  attacks  the 
healiby  children  of  healthy  parents,  but  occurs 
mere  frtc|uently  in  the  puny  or  icrofulous,  or  in 
chddren  whone  parents  are  scrofulous,  debilitv 
ted,  or  worn  out  by  intern per«ncc  There  were 
appearances  of  scrofula  in  twenty-two  of  the  pfr> 
tients  examined  by  him.  In  two,  the  bram  WBf 
scrofulous  ;  in  three,  tiie  lungs ;  in  four,  the 
liver ;  in  eight,  the  mesenteric  gbndi ;  in  four, 
the  spleen  i  and,  m  tive,  the  cervtcat  glands. 
Of  the  patients  who  recovered,  «ii  ha4  no  vmble 
marka  of  scrofula,  and  the  parents  of  ti^euty-aa 
seemed  also  free  from  it. J 

Tbe  mode  of  practice,  in  consequence  of  the 
Above  discrepance  of  opinion,  has  been  ei- 
tremely  undecided:  whde  many  prsictit ionera 
are  so  despondent  as  to  fssr  that  eveiy  plan  is 
equally  unavaUing,  It  has  fallen  to  tlie'  luthor's 
lot,  however,  to  see  several  patienu  iccover, 
both  in  infancy  and  vergtrig  lowarda  adult  Mge, 
who  had  all  the  cliancleristics  of  tlte  dtsease, 
and  were  unquestionably  labouring  under  it, 

[This  is  a  point  on  which  the  sentiments  of 
Dr  Ahetrrcirnbie  differ  from  those  of  th*  sttlbor 
ui    '  Til  work,     The  former  admits  that 

:■  liave  recovered  which  eahibiitd  all 

1^     . wnptoma  of  hydrocepbalos.      Vei,  if 

certain  piineiples  v^hich  he  has  endeavoured  t> 
c«tabbiib  be  correct,  and  which  have  been  nl- 
ready  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  them  is 
no  certain  test  of  effusion  in  the  brairi ;  and  alt 
the  «vmptomft  uaually  attpnding  it  exist  hi  cor>- 
IIP X ion  wiih  an  inflammaLory  condition  of  the 
bram  ^  which,  if  aUowed  to  go  on,  would  proba- 
bly lead  to  effusiof*,  but  which,  if  Ircatcd  With 
decision  in  its  early  stage,  may  be  treated  with 
success.  Whether  the  fluid  cin  be  a|]«oibed« 
or  the  disease  cured  after  e^aston.  miinC  rFman. 
a  conjecture  ;  but  from  Ibe  facts  t^i     '  i  - 

crombie  bas'  adduced,  he  inclines  i 

that  in  ordinary  eases,  the  removal  u,  ^u.  mu^li, 
if  it  were  to  take  ptaee,  would  be  no  miprovr* 
ment  of  ihe  palient^  because  thfire  would  Atiil 
remain  the  dcep-aealed  dise^s^  of  the  ccintml 
parts  of  the  brain  which  aceompnmes  the  rffu- 
^n  tn  a  large  pmportion  of  cases,  and  ^Viar^i^ 
wo  bave  aucn,  uv^^  Vift  UVftlt  ^XSJiwopciX  «»p^  i^&tt 
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ilont  yet  With  tit  tho  umial  «ymptom»  of  hydro* 
CBph^Iut-  It  19  A  vsiiuBbIc!  observation  made 
ly  Dt  AbercTombie  (p.  149),  thai  the  ground 
of  prognosis  in  pnrticukr  casps,  depends,  per- 
haps m  B  gr*?{ir  measure,  upoi)  the  activity  of 
the  symptoms.  The  more  they  approach  tho 
character  of  active  inflammation,  ibe  greater 
the  prospect  of  cuttitig  ihem  short ;  and  the 
more  they  partake  of  the  charactera  of  low 
scrofoJouA  JnHammation,  the  leaa  it  will  be.  In 
every  iriitatica,  the  period  for  active  practice  ja 
abort,  the  irremediable  niischiEf  being  probably 
done  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.] 

Coniemplatmg  it  as  a  variety  of  cephalitis, 
the  author  ha5  uniformJy  pufstied  the  genera) 
plou  recOEnmended  under  the  preceding  variety, 
aod  to  this  practke  be  can  only  ascribe  what- 
ever degree  of  success  he  hat  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with. 

filood  should  be  drawn  freely  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  by  cupping  or  leeches :  the  head 
■hotitd  be  abaveni  and  napkins  dipped  in  icc- 
water»  or  vinegar  and  water,  be  applied  to  the 
pOBterior  part  of  it,  and  be  t: hanged  evtr)'  hour 
Of  half  hour.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
ptirged  with  calomel^  or  calomel  and  jalap:* 
and  the  jalap  should  be  toajs^ted  to  render  it  less 
disposed  to  eitcite  sickness  :  an  eaify  diapnoe 
flhould,  if  poiaible,  be  eicited  and  maintained 
on  the  skm ;  the  chnmbor  should  be  large  a.nd 
well  ventilated  :  and,  when«?ver  it  may  be  right 
to  atimutate  the  head,  epithema  of  neutralized 
ammo  ma  should  be  preferred  to  bbsterififf,  The 
value  of  digitalis  is  doubtful ;  when  used  early 
it  haa  seemed  aen^ic cable,  but  it  ahould  be 
•voided  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  ^ 
tml^as;,  Jndeedt  it  be  employed,  aa  by  Dr.  Goli*, 
to  MSQOOth  the  passage  to  death,  by  diminish ii^ 
the  violence  of  the  convubions  that  usually  pre- 
cede It.  In  later  life  than  infancy,  where  it  haa 
been  necessary  to  draw  blood  repeat edly,^  I  have 
occasionally  prescribed  openmg  the  temporal 
artery  with  great  auccesa :  for  a  small  quantity, 
as  sii  or  eight  ouncea  of  blood  drawn  in  this 
way^  wdl  often  answer  the  purpose  of  double 
or  treble  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the  arm. 
In  a  young  laily  of  nineteen^  labouring  under 
very  prominent  symptoms  of  this  diiease,  J 
found  the  violent  and  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
bead  cease  inatantly ;  and  the  pulse  sink  from 
seventy  to  foriy-fbur»  aa  soon  as  only  a  tea- 
cupfutof  blood  had  been  iakf?n  away  in  this 
manner. 

Mercury^  employed  both  externally  and  in- 
temallyf  in  a  quantity  suBicient  to  excite  a  pytal- 
limi  has  also  been  used  in  man?  instances  with 
great  «ucce<»B,  both  amotig  adults  and  infanta, 
but  piirlieularly  among  the  latter,  Dr,  Pcreival 
givea  the  history  of  a  ehild  of  his  own»  age^ 
Ihreo  years  and  a  quarter*  in  which  &  perfect 
core  waa  obtained  by  this  and  nothing  else.  In 
forty*eight  hours  signs  of  amendment  appeared, 
and  m  six  day»  t)ie  child  was  well  i  during 
which  time  thirteen  grains  of  calomel  had  been 

*  Statement  of  the  early  pymptoms  which  lead 
to  the  disease  termed  Water  on  the  Brain.  hjM. 
A  yafes,  M.  D.,€vo.t  IB®3.  ^ 


taken^  and  seven  scruples  of  ilrotig  mercunal 
ointment  had  been  rubbed  into  the  irgs  Dr. 
Dobson  of  Liverpool  employed  quieksdrer  in. 
the  same  double  plajii  and  asaeru  that  he  foond 
It  equally  useful ,  and  most  Strikingly  so  m  tlM 
following  case-  Four  children  of  Uie  oem 
family,  bad  evmeed  this  dtsorder  in  eucceaaiaii ; 
throe  had  fallen  victims  to  it  under  a  dWerMil 
treatment :  one^  between  three  and  four  yea^s 
oldt  was  subjected   to   the   mercurial   plaji  of 

calomel  and  inunction.     In  for^^--'^ -!■'   *' -   % 

ptyalism  wa»  eicited,  the  > 
and  the  chdd  recovered^/, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  S24.)  Dr.  Golis  prefers  ikiv  miemal 
to  the  external  use  of  meicury,  as  far  more  ac- 
tive and*  to  he  depended  upon.  He  give*  it  tn 
free  doses,  and  obaerveSj  "*  that  an  nrfatit  of  a 
year  old  and  under  will  bear  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion without  diarrhoea  or  griping^  iJian  those 
c(  four,  five,  sin,  or  even  eight  years  of  age." 
And  hence  to  th«;  former  be  oftect  prescrtbes 
eight  or  ten  Erams  in  the  coorse  of  twenty^four 
hours.  If  diarrhcea  or  griping  be  produced^  " 
should  be  remitted.  With  Golis,  ptyaliam  ^■ 
proved  a  rare  effect 

In  adults,  the  ordinary  proportioa  ts  ten  grmhii 
of  calomelj  and  a  drachm  of  strong  mereuriil  , 
ointment  every  night.  ,  Under  this  treatmv 
v&rTous  cases  of  auceese  are  recorded  in 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

[After  depletion^  Dr.  Mills  exhibtti  eakinej 
with  opiumt  but  at  first  in  small  dose* ;  aod 
recommends  bhsters,  or  the  aatimomal  oint]neti%.l 
Lo  be  applied  to  the  hea4  or  its  vicinity.  Hi 
has  also  given  nauseating  doisee  of  tartar  emetie 
with  decided  benefit] 
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EMPRESMA  OTITIS. 
EAKACBE.   IMPOSTEME  IN  THE  EAJU  ] 

paEssuRK  ]    DKiFStEss,    o»    coiwrosiotH 

SOON  08. 

TifTs  is  usually  a  distressing  rattier  than  m 
d.-mgerous  disease  ;  but  the  fever  is  lecneltin 
violent,  and  delirium,  and  even  death  has  ^ 
a  cotisequcnce.  It  is  oft(*n  produeed  by  eold,] 
and  is  hence  frequently?  a  local  catarrh  :*"  teidj 
is  still  more  commonly ^  perhaps,  occasioned  by 
some  exotic  substance  which  has  aeciduntally 
entered  into  the  ear,  as  a  amdl  piece  of  ragged 
bone  {Hagmthm^  cent.  i.»  oba.  54),  a  eben^ 
stone  {Fabric,  Htldan.^  cent.  iii.»  oba.  4),  a 
worm,  an  insect^  or  the  larva  of  an  in  tee  t,  as 
of  an  ant,  a  fly,  or  a  cricket  ;  of  all  whir h  we 
have  a  vanely  of  curious  histories  in  mfdical 
journals. — {Sinlpart  Van  itr  Wtel  Ma^ti^ 
Journ.  de  Med  ,  loin.  Uiv.  ;  Mothnn^^  obs.  31  f  ' 
Sammf,  Medmni^ehfn  Wahrnihmuttgm^  b.  viii., 
p.  37.)  In  these  instances,  the  disease  is  eoo- 
fined  to  the  eactcrna!  car :  but  from  many  of  the 
onlinary  Koitrcps  of  infiammatioit^  it  often  exiat* 
withm  the  tympanal  cavity ;  iwhencK,  too,  th« 
inflammatory  aetion  has  extended  t#  the  brain. 


*  ft  oflen •ensues  aAer  severe  cases  of  acvlatitiAt 
jEf^jjJei,  and  flome  other  di»ca*a».— J> 
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j9f  iB«c(ed  it  by  lympathy.*    In  ihb  c6»^,  the 
'ftembranes  flnd  Lmmg  of  th«  irmer  oigaa  are 
'  »ted   with  CO  amiable  lymphs  piw,  or   botli ; 
lile  even  the  tempnl  hone  of  the  aJTbcicd 
de  has  become  cariouf.     An  itiatmco  of  this 
St  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Powell    The  pitient 
lu  &  young  gvntleman  of  iixteen,  who  had 
een  attacked  with  otitis  once  or  twice  before. 
The  pain  was  mten«e,  but  the  pulse  never  ex- 
ceeded  seventy- two :  yet  the  disease   prOTed 
^ fatal.     The  intellect  was  at  no  time  disturbed,  t 
The  diseaie,   therefore,  offers  two   dbtmct 
Kadifications,  and  is  ao  far  correctly  arranged 
M.  Ilard 


w. 


m  Externa. 
Eitenial  Impoateme. 


fi  Interna, 
Internal  Impoateitic^ 


Eitemft]  ear  highly  ir- 
ritable, lining  mem^ 
branet  when  exam- 
ined by  a  bright  light, 
red  atid  tunud. 
Hemicrania,  aenee  of 
I  Internal  Impoateitic^        weight  in  the  bead  i 

^■^  roiighiieas  about  the 

^^^  mouth  of  the   Eua- 

^H^  tichittn  lube  ;  tontik 

^^^,  ofteQ  eolaiged. 

^^r  A  hiwing  or  tingling  lonnd  aeeompuiies  both 
I  Tarietiea ;  but  it  moat  painful  in  the  Latter, 
I  M.  Itardt  belie  rea  both  to  proceed  chiefly  fTom 
eoldt  and  to  posse«a  much  of  the  nature  of  a  ca- 
tarrh :  but  in  dividing  them  into  two  dintinet 
■ub-apaciei,  a  catanhr.l  and  purulent,  he  ram* 
ifiea  Tery  unneceasarily  ;  for^  let  the  exciting 
caoae  be  what  it  may,  th«>  pfuruleut  ii  only  attib- 
lequent  state  to  the  pnjcedin^^ 

The  EXTERKi^L  oTiTi$  gefiemlly  anpptiratea  in 
a  short  time,  and  then  more  completely  fbrmi 
what  is  vulgarly  called  an  iMPOSTaUE  or  im- 
post ituice  m  the  head,  a  lenn  corrupted  froiB 
iipo$Ufm  ;  thediacharge,  which  ia  usually  yellow- 
ishf  puhfofm,  fetid,  and  somewhat  bloody,  fiows 
from  the  external  audi  lory  passage  in  a  greater  or 
leas  abundance,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation.  It  commonly  diminishea  m  about 
h  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  when  the  fluid  be- 
comes tfiicker,  and  to  the  eye,  and  eren  the 
naelli  caseous.  It  then  ceaiea^  and  ia  auc- 
eeeded    by   a    copious     eeruminoua    secretioiit 

*  Case  of  Inflammation  and  Abscess  of  the 
Brsin,  attended  with  Disease  of  the  Ear.  By 
John  O'Brien,  M,  P.,  Trans.  Eing'a  and  Queen's 
Coll.,  Dublin,  vol  ii.,  p.  30S,  flvo.,  18S4  ;  Parkin- 
■on,  in  London  Med-  Repository,  March,  1817. 

t  Med.  Trans.,  tol.  v.,  art,  *vi.,  p.  212.— The 
frequent  eonneijoTi  of  inflammation  of  the  dnra 
mater  with  aifections  of  the  ear,  and  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  tempoial  bone*  has  been  of  late  ad« 
mirahiy  illustrated  by  Dr.  Abercrombie. — See  hii 
Psthologicaf  and  Practical  Researches  on  Dib- 
eases  of  the  Bmm,  p,  HE,  &c.  Svo,,  Edm.,  1^8 
En  the  Museom  of  the  1?nivereity  of  London  is  a 
temporal  bone,  in  the  petroQs  portion  of  which  an 
abacess  formed,  and  the  matter  from  which,  alter 
perforating  the  diseased  bone,  erietidrtl  ti*elf  grad* 
tully  down  in  the  looer  cellular  membrane  of  the 

ck  to  thf^upper  part  of  the  cheat.    The  disease 
d  fatal  by  briritingoo  inflammatory  miflctiief 
»  neiffhbounngjJtrt  of  the  dttrs  raater.^E&. 
Traiie  des  Mai.  de  i'Oieille  et  de  rAudidon. 

kf  J.  M.  G,  Uard,  M.  D.,  fitc:,,  2  torn.,  Pana,  imh 


whktip^saea  off  withmit  fcny  in^Ufy  to  the  i 
of  hearing. 

This  ii  the  ordinary  course  \  but  it  «ometim«a 
mna  into  %  chronic  state,  and  especially  whero 
there  is  a  morbid  diathesta  from  struma,  syphiliSi 
or  variola ;  snd,  under  such  cfrcumstances,  it 
becomes  often  tedious  and  unmanageable,  and  is 
aeeompanied  with  a  thickening  of  the  tympanal 
membrane,  and  an  obtuseness  of  hearing  in 
some  cases,  however,  the  &i&rihaa  or  chronic 
state  taVcs  the  le^d.  This  is  mostly  the  eflect 
of  cold,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  otitic  catarrh-  'Hie 
discharge  from  the  ear  is  at  final,  perhaps,  not 
attended  to,  and,  from  particular  circumstances, 
occasionally  ceaaet  for  a  lime  ;  but  only  lo  show 
itself  in  any  siccidenl&l  eicitement  vtith  re- 
newed violence.  The  discharge  differs  m  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  its  consistence,  eotour,  and 
the  pccuharity  of  its  smell,  Lhotigh  the  last  m 
alvtays  ofTensive  \  it  is  at  6rat  mucous,  then  pu- 
rulent, and  at  length  consist*  of  m  thin  sanies  ; 
in  which  (asl  case,  connected  with  the  specific 
fetor  that  issues  from  a  carious  hone,  there  c^n 
be  little  difl^culty  in  determining  that  some  of 
the  email  bonei  of  the  ear,  or  even  the  temporal 
bone  titetf,  are  affected ;  which,  indeed,  are  at 
times  thrown  out  in  minute  fragments.  M.  Lal- 
lemaud,  who  has  ably  treated  upon  thissubjeett 
obaerven,  that  '*  the  morbid  secretion  is  apt  to 
alternate  with  attacks  of  rheumatism  in  other 
organs,  catarrh  us  vesicsileucorfhcEa,  and  varioui 
other  complaints/'*  The  most  dangerous  me- 
tastasis ii  that  to  the  membranes  or  subsUnce  of 
the  brain ;  which  M-  LaOemand  conceives  oc- 
cn^ionally  produces  death  ao  soon,  that  no  trace 
of  such  a  trfkosfer  is  to  be  ascertamed  on  dis- 
section, • 

The  giener^l  remediea  for  inflammation  art 
here  to  be  letorted  lo  ;  and  particularly  warm, 
narcotic  fomentatiooa,  aad  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Bliiilers  behind  the  ears  hare  often  afibrded  re- 
lief; and  for  the  same  reaaon  stimulant  errhmes 
and  Bt&lagogues  :  which,  bjr  evacuating  the  mu- 
cous follicles  of  the  Schneiderian  memhranei 
and  the  s>ahvary  glands,  produce  an  influence  on 
all  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  often  on  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  of  the  hesd.  And  hence 
headaches,  ophthalmias,  and  pains  in  the  ear^ 
are  in  many  iJistaiices  ec|imlly  relieved  by  these 
applications,  and  were  often  eni{«loyed  by  Dr. 
Cullen  for  this  purpose, — {Mai.  Med  ,  vol  i.,p. 
436-442.)  When  the  ease  is  chTOnic,  ^etona 
or  some  other  protracted  drain  sboutd  never  be 
neal*eted. 

When  worms  or  lartv  of  insects  are  th^^fr- 
ritatir^  catj»e,  a  few  dropt  of  ud  of  almonda 
introduced  into  the  ear  will  readily  auflfocata 
them. 

The  iifTaaitfjiL  otitis  inflamma^iion  orimpoa- 
teme  of  the  tympanal  cavity,  may  commenee 
either  in  the  lining  membrane,  or  m  the  mem- 
branes which  cover  and  connect  the  minute 
bone!,  or  even  in  the  mastoid  ci4Is  ;  it  ts  soon, 
however,  apt  lo  spread  from  itj  primary  seat  lo 

♦  Retherchea  Anatouuco-pathotogiquea  aur  I'Ea- 
cipbale  et  see  Depeodancea  Letlti^  tj^iAaa^toA 
8Yo.,Pana,\«ia. 
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«Ttjy  ;i)djoining  part^  softs  to  impUcttte  every  di- 
Tinion  or  r^^ces*  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympiiiium  ; 
ind^  unles*  the  Jiiflammatorf  tktUon  is  eooQ 
[Qaet^red^*  auppuration  must  necesaar^ty  eiiaue^ 
Mid  it  mtejy  happeni;  that  tha  tympi^nal  bojicB 
are  not  involved  b  thii  aevcrer  process.  In 
■ome  C&S08  in  which  theif  articulations  or  other 
conaecLing  in  odiums  ato  destroyed,  they  drop 
ft  way  as  soon  us  the  tyinp0.nal  membraiis  be- 
^omeB  so  HiT  uleemt^d  a^  to  allow  them  a  pas- 
sagf .  OccaBtouftUy^  howe%*er,  a  kind  of  adhe- 
sive mflajnmatiotti  cither  he  t  ween  the  articulating 
n  embrattfes,  or  the  honea  where  the  former  are 
d^ilroyedt  may  effect  an  Enchylo#ia,  and  rendei 
them  quite  immoveable, t 

How  far,  under  theae  circuni»tatice«,  the 
i^ffan  of  heatifig  inay  be  deitroyedi  muBtdepeDd 
upon  the  eitent  of  I  he  diacaae,  and  the  parta 
that  have  been  actually  involved  in  it.  If  that 
portion  of  the  orgamzation  which  merely  assists 
m  conveying  the  aound  haa  been  alone  affected, 
the  hearing  will  not  neeesaarily  or  altogeihef 
l»e  d^alroyed  ;  and  hence  the  nialkua  and  incua^ 
or  two  oiiter  bonea,  are  sometiinea  lost,  while 
the  Keii^  of  hearutj^  la  eiill  preserved  in  a  audi- 
cinnt  degree  of  perfection  for  ordinurir'  pnrpoiies  ; 
the  BOnoroua  vibration  a  being  afterward  con- 
veyed through  the  tympanum,  aa  uaual,  along 
Its  pantites  to  the  stapes^  and  by  the  ve»tibuUr 
feneatra  to  the  khyrmth.  But  if  these  laat  have 
participated  in  tJie  ulcerative  procesa,  and  cape* 
cialiy  if  the  stapes  be  detached  wtth  the  other 


*  The  means  recomntended  by  Dr,  Bume  (Cy- 
clop, of  Fraei.  Medicine,  att.  Otilgia  and  Oti* 
ris),  art*  one  geneml  bleeding,  to  the  «xlent  of 
from  ten  io  twenty  oune«a  ;  the  repeated  and  free 
kite  oJ  hsechea  ;  biistcTing  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  HO  active  purge  with  calomel,  jaiap,  &c.,  foJ- 
lowed  up  b^  the  cKhkbition  of  one  or  two  grains 
of  ealoiMPl,  and  a  quarter  o[  a  gmin  of  tarUrued 
anttmoriy,  every  two  hour  a  rhroufh  the  first  day, 
anil  livery  three  or  four  houni  during  the  second, 
aRpf  which  the  anttroony  in  omittpil.  and  tho  calo- 
m«l  t'fniiinned  according  Io  circumatajices.  If  Mup- 
puration  oeeur.  fomeutationa  and  poultices  an^  to 
lie  em  ployfid,  and  ammonia  and  opium  preacribed, 
Th«re  may  be  cases,  in  which  the  confuied  state 
of  the  matter  will  require  the  mernbrana  tympani 
to  be  punctu  red .— E  n , 

t  Of  the  five  openings  leading  to  anJ  from  the 
lyiApanum  three  are  closed,  the  fenestra  ovstlis 
and  fenestra  rutunda  by  their  proper  membrane*^ 
and  the  large  ojiening  to  the  ejciemal  menltia  by 
the  rneTobrana  tyrnpani ;  whde  the  nthi^r  two  are 
open,  the  ooo  leading  to  the  Eustnchian  tube,  the 
other  to  the  mastoid  cells,  which  cells,  fortnmg  a 
Gukie-aac,  leave  the  KuBtschian  tube  the  only 
open  channel  of  communication  wiih  the  tympa- 
ny FO  f  roi «  withoti  I .  Hence,  m  inflammati  on  of  th Ja 
cavity.  It  and  the  mastoid  cells  become  filled  wJlh 
the  usual  product  of  indammation  of  a  muoons 
membtaae,  which  has  no  means  of  eiscapc,  because 
th©  EustaKhian  tuba  itself  is  generally  involved  m 
the  innammation,  andcbsed  In  this  manner  tho 
delicate  texture  of  the  ear  is  eX[X)»©1  to  the  pres- 
vure  and  other  bad  efTects  resulting  from  the  con- 
fineimflnt  of  matter;  and  hence  arise  ulcerative 
Mnforation  of  the  membrana  tympany  piriform 
oiichaTge  from  tho  meatus  eitemua,  de»t ruction 
of  the  organ  by  cariea,  and  eventually  cerebral  ab» 
■ceat,  nnd  death.— See  art.  Otitis,  by  Dr.  Bums, 
ID  Cyclop,  of  Pract,  Med.— Ep* 


bones,  the  vestibule  laid  optn,  the  aaid  erodfid, 
and  the  water  which  it  containa  hav«  imemped^ 
the  destruction  has  eKtended  Io  the  sentient*  I 
well  as  to  the  conveying  part  of  the  geDcnl  t 
gacti  and  tho  loss  of  heajrin^  will  be  irrapanl 
on  the  side  on  which  the  mischief  haa  occuntdjA 
— {Edin,  Medr  artd  Surg.  Jontrn.,  Ko  Iixfv.,1 
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TXJ^yvu  uanvfFU^Amm  tdmoub  or  thk  pa- 
rotic   QLAima,    OFTBN    EJtTBVDlKG    Tl»   Tltm 

KAitLLsav  ;     coNtriCFOVa     KxTmts^i.L.T  ' 

raBQUKNtLV  ACCOktPAtflBD  WXTB  ■WSI.UIIO 
OF  THB  TESTES  tN  1141.88,  IXH  0^  TUT 
BREASTS  l?f   PKMAtaS^ 

Ti!E  parotid  glands  are  subject  to  a  tronbl#-"^J 
dOme,  and  sometimes  a  fatal  phlegrnon,  whieb 
we  have  already  noticed  under  the  uaine  of 
PHi^coMONE  purotidia.  'Die  inftammalion  be- 
fore ut  is  altogether  of  a  dilfcrent  kind ;  il  is 
more  eat  tensive,  more  painfiiL  and  rarely  tenda 
to  suppuration.  In  oui'  own  coTiotry  it  i»  ^mt- 
nacularly  called  vuvpa,  in  Scotland  BHaJxn^* 
and  in  France  oaEii,LO?ra,  and  ooRLVi. 

The  tumour,  though  sometimcB  etmfined  i 
one  side  of  the  neck,  more  tisiially  appears 
both  -  it  is  at  first  moveable,  but  soon  bneonr^ttll 
difiused  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  mcr«»Sfi|| 
till  the  fourth  day,  and  often  involvir*  \ht*  m%T'^ 
illary  ^knda  in  the  inf ammation ;,  \< 
contagious^  and  often  epidemic, 
fourth  day,  it  gradually  dectinea  ;  ui 
most  part,  there  is  but  little  pyreiy,  >.. 
medical  aid  ;  a  brisk  purgative  or  two, 
ance  of  cold,  being  all  mat  it  ealted  for.  •  ""1^1 
sympaihetio  action  of  the  testea  and  the  mamee 
is  most  eonspieuoos  towards  the  dec  line  of 
inHammation.  Atid,  in  many  inxtajoeet,  \% 
by  no  meiins  an  unfavourable  lign  ;  ^  it  huit 
been  occaaionaUy  found,  that  wbeiro  sympathf 'i 
has  not  been  manifested,  or  the  glanditlir  awof-* 
ling  haa  been  suddenly  repelled, t  the  vrimitorrH'^ 
atie  fever  has  been  gr^e^atly  oxacerbaled^  delltiui^  1 
haa  ensued,  and  even  death  has  closed  the  aevmL 

♦  The  patient's  diet  should  not  !»  sh—'^' — , 
and  exposure  to  cold  ought  to  be  avi  <  .<> 

common   plan   of  covering   the   sw^  l 

flEnneU  sprinkled  with  barf^shfim,  or  eamfdjij^ttcd  j 
spirit,  IS  by  tio  tueaiis  ti  Imd  one  Parotiua,  in  tj 
subacute  form,  occasionally  takes  place  on  lhed« 
dine  of  fevers,  or  follows  cxanLhematoyadiaBaai 
as  measles,  smallpox,  and  scarlet  fever,  or  oceit 
as  an  effect  of  ncrofu la.  It  ts  only  In  the  form  <_ 
wwnpf  that  the  disease  ia  supposed  to  be  c«inti#i 
gions.— Ed.  9 

t  In  consequence  of  the  wrll-knowh  * 

the  intlsmmsUon  in  parol lU 9  i>»  «tfoiiv  ' 

to  a  metaaiasis  from  iU  f^nffinul  s.<  >:  ^ 
gana,  cold  appticatJona  dhoufd  bt-  \  ihm 

not  only  wjth  respect  to  the  aw  ■  i-  pa- 

rotid gland  itselff  but  to  any  ^LXMinignry  mftam^ 
iiULtiotns  in  the  br««st  or  te«ticl««f.    l.e«chQi  an"' 
warm  poultices  and  Ibmentaliooa  may  b«  1 
emplojed,  when  the  dagr«e  off" 
quires  them.— Eti. 
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When  thcr*  i»  any  dan^r  of  sudi  a  renilt,  Uio 

ttiing  iboutd,  if  possible,  b«  brought  backi  or 

laioe^  bj  iliiDiifant  cBtaplumi  or  blj^ten. 

Hamilton  his  id  Aeverd  ctses  obi«rred  thia 

jmpnihetk  mflueaee  opernung  LLtcmBLtely  ;  ktid 

hentiona  mot*  than  one  i»flUinc«,  in  whicb,  a^ler 

i  nery  coiuiideTable  enWgement  of  the  testicle^ 

b|>on  the  cessation  of  tho  discasp^  thta  organ  en- 

nrely  wasted  away^  msoaiu^h  that  ihe  ttiniea 

ficr'natia  became  an  empty  bag.*^ 

la  advaTiced  Lifo,  paKfOtitia  is  aametiniea  apt  to 
*     t  a  chronie  fonn^  accompanied  with  very 
lievoas  symptoms ;  in  which  it^te  it  ia  de- 
Qttiated  h  mahgnaitt  parotid.     This  ia  more 
cially   apt  to  take  plsc««  in  femaJea  when 
enttruation  la  on  the  point  of  ceaiia^,  and  the 
emetaL  action  of  I  he  sysiem  labours  undername 
^aturbance.     The  tumour  shotild,  if  pOEjiible^ 
be  dispersed  by  leechea  and  cooling  tepeilants  i 
for  if  It  proceeda  lo  luppu ration,'  to  which  it 
tetidit,    though    veiry   mmij,  the  nicer  rarely 
hf^&la  \  u«uaily  degenoFating  into  a  foul  offensive 
ime,  that  aitik»  deeper  and  spreads  wider,  re- 
siating  all  medioal  treatmont,  and  at  Length  leti- 
derminea  the  conatitutionj.  and  destroy  a  the  pa- 
tient.     Vomits  frequently  repeated^  have  in  thia 
_«ije  been  found  highly  serviceable ;  mn^  thoae 
aniimomal  preparation*  afe   to  be  pre- 
I  to  ipeeacuanhi.     They  maintain  a  longer 
Ktion*  am  determine  more  eOeetually  tn  the 
btface,  or  ralher  to  Iho  excementa  generally. 
*"     Keitniatmif  of  Neuatadtel  m  Silesia,  em- 
Mhe  hydriodate  of  potass  with  great  auc- 
H  an  eaiemal  application   in  empreama 
itia,   which  prevailed  epidemically  m  that 
I  in  Jiine>  1833,     Among  the  poor  elaascSf 
who  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  dis- 
ease waa  Tcry  l^dioaa,  and  genetaUy  ended  in 
sug^pnration.      Among   the  Tiighet   ranks,  the 
treatment   (.onfiiated   in   the   exhibition   of  an 
cznette,  and  covering  thn  tomour  with  a  pkater, 
composed  of  eight  parts  of  mercunsl  ointment, 
and  one  part  of  the  hydnodate  of  potaas ;  and 
H^^^ntmon   reauit  waa   a  compteto  care  in 
^^^^Mr  finxr  days     jn  the  case*  «o  tieatod, 
^^^PP^WsoiDanii    neiFer  obaerved   any    metaatar 
^^Bi    to  other  or^ns,   and   he   is   dtapooed   to 
^Bsfote  this  to  an  rry  thematic  redness,  which 
'       always  appeared   on  the  6rst  or  second   day^ 
and  remained  from  ei|>ht  to  twelve  days. f  J     In 
~  m  which   a   diseased  condition  of  the 

gland   formed  only   pa^rt  of   an   enor- 
OQI  tumour  in  a  patient  aged  forty^  Mr.  Car- 
iieliael  removed  the  whole  by  the  kmfe,  and 
i  patient  recovered,  wtth  a  shgbt  partis]  paral- 


T-         *'^'     > :  1  meroua  individuals 
vAving  had  parotitis, 
i[i  once.    It  is  most 
qoent  m  chiidieti,  in  wlitiEii  it  is  often  rejjpirded 
sign  of  their  being  about  to  shoot  up  \n  thpir 
_  owth.    Tlie  hypotjneiis  that  strumotia  children 
iio  more  Itabte  to  it  than  othett*  doea  not  axree 
with  th<^  edf tier's  observnciona.    Sometimes  it  is 
deirir  '     S,  particolar  towns  or  Tillages^ 

iiblir  ,  shtps,  dec— Ei>, 

tS"  itj.  ftirdieGeismmte  tledknmie, 

t'i  and  iAiinbufgh  Medical  ioumal,  ?9o.  xeiii.i 
.4^. 


ysia  of  one  of  t]»  moaciea  on  the  affeclod  aide.* 
[The  parolul  gland,  when  aBected  with  canc^ 
or  aareoma,  has  also  been  successfully  removed 
by  Bdctafd,  Liafranc,  Professor  iNapgelc  of 
Heidolberg,  and  otliers.t  When,  however,  the 
whole  of  urn  gland  is  diseased,  Ua  deep  ejt  ten- 
Eton  U  the  base  of  the  scull  makes  the  removal 
of  every  portion  of  it  impractJcable.  In  one  ex- 
ample, m  which  the  difcense  cieated  a  teriooa 
impediment  to  dedutuion,  and  had  made 
such  progrei*  that  the  effectual  remo^ai  gf  the 
whole  of  it  teemed  impoisiblc,  Xir-  Fricko  of 
Hamburgh  tied  the  carotid  artery.  The  result 
WAA  a  pairtiai  diminotion  or  the  tumour,  and  an 
improvement  m  the  power  of  tiiv allowing ;  but 
abacesaaa  afterward  formed  in  the  swelling, 
and  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  constittitionat  dia* 
turbance^j 


SPECIES  IV. 
EMPREisMA  PARISTHMITIS, 

lEEiKaas  AND  swmLLiitc  or  the  ritrcKS ;  with 

PAlMrtTL  AKD  tltPaOlD  0 KG (.UTlTlOIT. 

TiiiJj  is  the  squinsy  or  equinaney  of  out  old 
writers ;  the  cynanche  or  angma  of  medical 
books.  Partsthmiat  (torn  wapA  aod  lir$fii^,  liter- 
ally tnorhus  fmdikm^  or  ihroat-affction^  ia  the 
term  employed  by  Hippoc  rates .  and  la  only 
varied  to  pariatbjenitis,  ic  the  present  ay  stem,  in 
consonance  with  the  general  ternunaiion  of  all 
the  speciea  belonging  to  the  genua  before  ua. 
The  term  was  nsod  among  the  Csreek»,  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  in  a  specific  sense  i  though 
the  later  Greek  physicians  gavediflbrent  nam«« 
to  lis  dt0erent  varietur  & ;  and  heneo  we  me«t 
witli  cynanche,  ayiianche,  and  pni^synanche ; 
the  common  signification  of  nil  which  is  mngina. 
or  fltrangidation,  while  the  prefixes  cy-  sy-  and 
parasy-  are  of  doubtful  mt^anin^,  as  I  have  fur- 
ther observed  in  the  preliminary  dissertation 
to  the  Nosology.     Aetius  attempted  to  jtistify 


Ofnanehe^  but  Ccrhua  Auretianus  and 
osod  iffmmhe,  after  Celsoa.  The  Latins  eim> 
pbjed  angina  in  the  aame  ejiieni  as  Htppoo- 
rates  did  pansthtnia ;  numsy  ia  ttaed  in  a  par- 
allel latitude  among  oaraelves,  Saovages  con* 
J  Bc  III  res,  and  there  ia  some  groond  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  synanche  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  romnuni  qoinsy  of  the  present  day,  the 
pariftkmUix  immUArit  of  the  ay  stem  before  us ; 
their  parasynanehe,  the  quinsy  of  the  pharyni» 
pof-iTtkmitU  p^ryng^ejii  and  their  cynanehet 
croup,  or  cmpretma  tn'OMihkmmuiM . 


*  Trajjs,  of  the  KinK'a  aiid  Queeo*a  Colteffe, 
Dublin,  vol.  ij.,  p.  10  ],  evo.,  1834, 

t  As  emiy  as  1908,  Dr.  Samuel  Whr 
son,  N»  Y,  published  an  account  of  hi> 
of  the  parotid  gland.     B^dard's  opcj^:....      „^ 
performed  in  1823.    Cases  of  the  same  have  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  McLeilen  of  Phi Isdel phis.  Dr. 
Mott  of  New-York,  Df  Bit?^  '     "  -      i 

Dtctionary  of  Practical  ^> 
with  numerona  notes  and  ; 
Re«se,  M.  D.,  pwblished  by  iiarj^er  and  Bruib«£fc, 
New  York,  I83A.-D. 
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QuJnj^  presentf  U^lf  to  unnder  four  vcrie- 
tiea  I  the  common  iriAammatory  BOre  throat ; 
die  ulcerated,  or  maJigniiTiit ;  the  sotQ  thjroat 
that  piM:uli&Hv  attackft  the  pkaryiu ;  ^iid  in- 
BatiuitAtion  of  the  ctsophagus. 
a  TotisiU^ria.  SwellingofthemDccmamffm- 

Common  Qmim.    bi-ane  of  the  fauce«,  and 
laflsnunatOTj  iior«    especially^  of  the  tonsils  ; 
throat.  redneas    florid;    fever    s 

cauma. 
/3 Maligna,  Redness  crimson;  with  uU 

UleeratedfOr  cerationa    covered     with 

Milignaiit  iore    mutouE     and     spreEidmg 
throat.  sloughs,  of  an  ash  or  whi- 

tiih  hue;  fever  »  typhus. 
Frequently  epidemic,  gen- 
enlly  c  o  rt tagmu  s .  Found 
often  as  a  iymptom  in  ro- 
fiahl^  Of  $carltit  fever. 
y  Pharyngea.  KedneBS  florid,  and  ctpecial- 

Pharyngic  quiiwy ,    ly  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
fauces ;     deglutition    ffX- 
tremely  painful  and  diffi- 
cult ;    fever  a  cauma, 
I  OSsophagt.  The  impediment  to  degluti- 

Quinsy  of  the  lion  feit  below  the  phar- 

^sophagtjs.  ynx.with  a  circumscribed 

pain^  and  rejoeiion  of  food 
when  it  reaches  the  tcAt 
of  obitiQction. 
In  the  riiST  viRirrY,  or  common  Qtrij^ev,  the 
swallowing  is,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  impe- 
ded ;  and  the  epcechj  and  sometinieii  even  the 
reapirationt  rendered  higkly  troublesome  -  the 
muctta  i»  cjccTcted  sparmgly^  and  consequently 
there  ia  a  considerable  clamminess  in  Ihe 
mouth  ;  and  the  pain  sometimes  eproads  to  the 
ears.  The  disease  is  never  contagtouSi  and, 
though  violent  while  it  lasts,  is  comparatively 
of  short  duration.  It  terminates  by  resolution 
or  suppuration,  hardly  ever  by  gangrene ;  though 
a  few  sloughy  spots  sometimeji  appear  upon  the 
%uceB. 

The  usual  caii«e  is  cold ;  and  it  is  hence 
fo;ind  most  frequently  in  spring  and  autumUt 
when  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  are  most 
common.  It  is  supposed  to  affect  particularly 
the  young  and  the  sanguine  :  but^  in  my  own 
pracUce,  it  has  occurred  as  often  at  other  a  get 
and  in  other  temperaments.  When  it  hW  been 
reproduced  several  time*  withm  short  intervals 
of*  each  other,  it  is  apt  to  establish  a  pociiliar 
diathesis  or  habit,  so  as  to  be  excited  readily, 
and  by  very  alight  occaaional  causes. 

If  attacked  by  a  medical  process  early,  much 
benefit  ha«  been  derived  from  astnngent  and 
acid  gargles,  and  vapours  inhaled  by  any  simple 
machine  for  this  purpose.*  Bhsters  to  the 
throat,  or  behind  the  ear^  ought  also  lo  form  a 
part  of  the  curative  plan ;  and,  if  bleeding  be 
had  recouiae  to,  it  should  be  by  tcari^cation,  or 

*  One  of  tbo  best  local  applicaiions  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  form  of  pansihmitis  is  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  strong  solutioti  of  which  fhould  be  «p^ 
phed  with  a  camera  hair  pencil,  to  the  itiflumrd 
tnn'iil  and  the  parts  adjacent  A  more  active 
treatment  than  that  proi>o«ed  by  Dr  Good,  wilL 


leeche«  applied  Lo  the  lanails  or  fauces.  An 
early  use  of  leeehe*  I  have  ofien  tV---i  t  i-^tT 
auccesfifu],  wnd  c«iu  dj«tmcily  cor  7 

Cramptoii's  remark,  that  leeches  '  ''ir 

readily  on  moist  internal  sarfaces  thun  on  liif 
akin.  Dr.  Craropton,  by^vayof  cjiuUon»  paaae* 
a  thread  9f  iilk  through  the  lower  half  of  tht 
body  of  ihe  leech  {IhiMm  JiofpUtxI  Re-ptfriM^ 
voi,  iii ,  p,  22^},  but  I  have  never  found  tint 
necessary.  Cooling  purgativet,  and  a  low  rcgv 
men,  should  also  enter  into  the  general  plan  of 
treatment.  If  suppuration  cSiiDol  hereby  ht 
prevented,  the  bettor  way  will  be  to  e^f^vdMi^ 
this  teniiination  by  the  steam  of  wtmt  watwf, 
or  water  impregnated  with  the  Isaves  of  w&t- 
mary  or  chamomile  1  and,  whete  tha  ductimiioD 
is  clear  to  the  touch,  if  ihe  aliace«a  do  imt  of 
its  own  accord  break  readily,  it  Odgbi  by  til 
means  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet. 

In  a  few  instances  the  suppuration  h^  prun- 
ed and  broken  externally,  and  the  turmmayoo 
has  been  favourable — (ScAendt,  Uh.  il,  obs,  36,) 
And  occasionallyi  from  the  extent  a^ui  viiitcBC* 
of  the  inflammation,  there  haa  been  lO  nacb 
danger  of  suQbcation  that  it  h&a  b^ffl  fofiasd 
necessarv  to  make  an  opning  mto  tbe  tracbn 
{Ballofiiiiit,  i,  p.  182;  Fermte,  Imm.  ^  ifli, 
lorn.  Uli.) :  which  has  been  done  someiimts  as 
high  aa  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  considrrahly 
lower  ;  and,  under  both  kinds  of  openi^on«  llw 
patient  has  recovered.— {Ft^ums,  C'Atr,  TfMi^ 
IV.,  vt,  c.  I  i  Mu4grami  Fhii.  TrAntmct.^  No. 
253) 

tn  tht!  JiA[.1o^A^:T  or  skcomo  YitirrY,  iht 
in^ammation  passea  at  once  mlo  the  idcentiva 
stage,  and  is  consecjuently  characteraed  by  the 
symptoms  stateil  in  the  d^hmtioii :  tho  slmillk* 
ing  often  takes  place  rapidly,  andapr^idia  wid«ty, 
■nd  the  fever  is  a  lyphiis.  Thia  vaneiy  b  we^ 
quenlly  epidemic,  ^nerally  conugiou^  and 
found  often  as  arv  alftiming  aymptom  m  rosalu. 
or  acarlet  fever.  In  itii  idiopatbtc  fiofm  it  in 
usually  uishered  in  with  n  sense  af  tiillheas  iji 
ihenecki  accompanied  ujthaome  hoat^rnew  of 
the  voice,  and  occaajonally  with  sfrnpUnna  of  a 
GOrysa.  it  it  in  effect  a«]uinsy  taking  an  tryth- 
ematic  or  erysipelatous,  instead  of  a  phleg- 
rnonous  turn,  in  consequence  of  the  pe«Q|ia( 
temperament  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  tho  pa- 
tient, ur  of  «ome  unknown  cauae.- 

The  sloughs  at  first  appear  whilifth  or  eina- 
reous,  but  ioou  become  brown  and  often  black, 
and  siprecid  over  ihe  whole  of  the  fauces  and 
mouth,  iiuo  tlie  nostrils,  and  often  down  thi 
OEaophagus ;  the  ulceration  has,  also,  «ometiinei 
pasaed  up  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  aflfected 
the  ears.  And,  a  a  the  slougha  appear  to  carry 
contagion  with  them,  on  l>eing  awalbwed  they 
have  communicated  the  disease  ihnm^  tb« 
entire  range  of  the  ahmontary  canaj 

The  danger  is  hence  very  great  if  Iha  ulcer- 
ation cannot  be  checked,  and  it  is  peculiarly  so 


11  if^  t^K 


however^  often  be  required  in  thp**^  f 

our  most  prominent  remedy  i:  t 

t=ng.    We  have  employed  als. 

fcarificatton  of  the  toniigila,  as  r*irninti)rn<uuj  uy 

Dr  Kopp,  of  Hanan.— D. 


Gin.  VH.— Spi.  4.] 
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to  children  oltd  tdulU  or  rei»xed  aijd  delicate 

I  trio«t  commonly  iti  the  nuttunn,  iliough  it  haa 

^  ifDQved  in  every  reason, 

►  The  cfiythoiri&tic  ch*racter  ts  sumetiinet  very 
itriking,  the  iotume^ceoce  spreading  widely^ 
yet  Umtyj)g  itself  to  Lhe  cellular  tissue.  Even 
Bstemalty  lhe  ihroat  i«  iwojlen,  hard*  and  len- 
der \  while  such  Ib  the  cODBlnclioti  wjtKin,  thiit 
dc^lulition  IS  tmpocaible,  and  there  ia  great  dan- 
ger of  BufTocatioa.  Dr.  G^  Gregory  Ra«  given 
EL  welUmarked  inslatiee  of  Ihti  modigcation  in 
a  young  woman  m  whom  U  termiaated  fatdly  on 
tJjo  tilth  day,  and  hag  referred  to  other  cuea 
of  a  ijumlar  kmd,  and  moetfy  with  a  ■Ltmlar  re- 
auli,  from  Dr.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Wells,  and  Mr. 
Jame»-  From  it^  bein^  chieQy  seated  to  the 
cellubr  mernbrftnet  Dr.  Gregory  haa  given  it  the 
name  of  tifjuituli^  cellui^i*^ — {Mfd.  <tnd  FAy*. 
Journ.t  voL  ilTiii,,  p.  287,) 

Dr.  Cuilen  regards  the  erupt  ion  of  scarlet 
f«ver  Hfi  a  palhognomonic  symptom  of  this  dis- 
ease :  bat  this  is  to  confound  two  complaints 
thai  sre  very  cleirly  djsunctj  as  we  shall  have 
further  occftsion  to  observe^  when  diMORsing 
losalia,  or  scarlet  fever.  It  ia  at  present  snffj- 
eient  to  remark  ihat^  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Canen  himself,  qinnsy  is  not  essential  to  acarlf^t 
fever,  or,  in  other  words^  does  not  alwa^ya  oc- 
coflnpany  it;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
acariet  eruption  is  not  easential  to  the  malignant 
i^ninay,  or  does  not  always  accompany  it,,  thoiigh 
he  contends  that  it  does  almost  alwaya.— <Prfl<:- 
Hee  of  rhyatCt  part  i.,  book  iii.^  chap,  iv-^  sect, 
dch) 

The  malignant  or  uker»ted  sore  Ihroat  may 
be  without  a  scarlet  eruplion,  or  with  it  \  if  the 
former,  it  is  an  idiopathic  al&etioD,  and  consli- 
tut^'s  a  variety  of  paristhmLitis  or  cynanche.  If 
the  LatteTi  it  i$  a  symptomatic  a^ectlon,  and 
constitutes  a  variety  of  roaalia  or  acarlatirLa. 

Clean]  in  PM,  pore  air,  and  a  free  f  eniilatioOf 
are  here  of  the  utmost  importance  -  and,  as  the 
eootagjfon  ia  often  very  active,  the  nurses  should 
t>e  cautbous  to  remove  speedily  the  sloughs  and 
foul  mucas  that  ftte  washed  or  wiped  from  the 
moiith- 

The  gRoeid  treatment  will  ncccsaarily  bo  the 
•ame  as  litat  we  have  already  pointed  out  for 
typhus.  Emetics  are  ofWn  employed  with  great 
advanlagje  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
platnl ;  and  the  bowcU  should  be  gently  open- 
ed«  but  not  irritated  with  drastic  porgea. 

lie  re,  alao,  as  s  means  of  abatractin^  blood 
loirallyi  leeches  have  been  often  found  of  pecu- 
liar advantage  when  timely  applied  (See  Dr. 
Cr^mpfun^  &n  ihe  AfpiU^tii&n  of  Letrhea  (o  fn- 
t^rnrtl  Surfiife^t  IhM.  R^.,  vol.  iii  ):  and  the 
throat  should  be  soon  afterwtfd  prgled  with 
port  wine  made  atdl  more  stimulant  by  apices 
or  other  aromatics  ;  or  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  bark,  rhattmyi  or  catechu,  very  sharply  acid^ 
ulated  with  mineral  acids,  the  aromatic  or  pun- 
gent Cayenne  vinegar,  or  charged  with  an  addi- 
tion of  Cayenne  pepper  in  sabatance.  Gargles 
of  the  nuneral.  and  even  the  metallic  astnn- 
geuia,  have  aJso  been  thed,  but,  in  general,  they 
jvtni  (jotgnancy      Lunar  cnu^tict  m  the  propor- 


tion of  one  pari  to  a  ifiooiilMl  part*  of  water, 
has  sometimea  been  found  useful  (Jaum.  d€ 
Mid.,  Nov.,  1789),  as  has  the  tincture  of  capsi- 
cuiD  with  infusion  of  roees^  in  the  proportion  cit 
an  ounce  of  the  former  to  seven  or  eight  ounces 
of  the  latter. 

A  strong  decoction  of  mesereon  root  may 
also  advantageously  form  the  basis  of  a  gatgU  ; 
though  even  this  wdl  be  improved  by  an  ad- 
dition of  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper  {Vtuhn. 
Med,  CofjtfMni.^  u.  27 ;  Steph^  Mid.  Cim* 
tmnt.,  Edm,,  v.),  or  the  aromatic  or  mi  tier  al 
acids. .  'flie  stimulus  of  mczercon  is  less  acr3,d 
than  that  of  Cayenne  pepper,  but  it  is  more 
permaoeutf  and  acts  more  immediately  on  the 
faucea.  [Gargles,  coatammg  the  chloturets  of 
lime  and  soda,  liave  been  particiibrly  useful  b 
the  present  disease  J  In  cnnjuticlion  with  these, 
comphire  and  ammonia  havt  often  been  found 
bene£lcial|  when  eiternailv  applied  m  the  form 
of  a  liniment. — {RumMqf^  Lond.  Mtd.  Joum,,  s») 
Both  may  be  used  internally  ^  and  the  Utter 
will  be  found*  as  Dr.  Peaft  has  well  observed 
(Fracttcat  In/otmatwn  oa  ikc  Malignant  Hore 
Throaty  dtc),  one  of  the  best  stimulants  we 
Ciin  employ,  m  doses  of  half  a  scrapie  of  the 
subcajbonate  ever^'  three  or  fbur  hours.  Bark 
and  wine  should  alao  be  taken  jointly,  and  in  as 
large  a  quantity  as  the  system  will  beai.  Even 
aleep  is  lesa  necessary  than  both  these  :  nor 
ahould  the  patient  be  su6ered  to  rest  for  a 
period  of  three  houra  at  s  time  wilhout  fresh 
doaes  of  both,  though  we  wake  him  for  the  per- 
poso.  Time,  indeed,  is  here  every  tilings  ii 
we  make  no  progieas  in  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  we  may  tremble  for  the  event.  Women, 
nnaccustomed  to  wine,ihave  taken  it  inccess^ 
fully  under  this  disease,  m  the  proportion  of 
two  bottles  a  day,  for  more  than  a  fortnight  * 


*  The  theFBpGutica]  indications  in  the 
nant  form  of  ptartsthnniis,  s»  slated  by  American 

phyaiqiana,  vary  much.  Many  rely  principally  on 
the  emplorment  of  powerful  stimu)snts  ei,ter- 
nally  and  intematly  ,  with  others,  the  application 
of  leeches  near  tbe  part  aflbcted,  and  sometimes 
eeneni  bloodletliQg,  are  considered  expedient. 
No  remark  from  us  ia  n^c^aaary  as  to  the  utilitv 
of  blisters,  and  other  coimter'imtanl&*  which 
should  be  applied  early.  The  utility  of  lunar 
cayatic.  but  in  a  solution  much  stronger  than  that 
prescribed  by  Dr  Good,  and  garglea  made  with 
tlie  ehlomrets  of  lime  and  soda,  and  wit>i  dihired 
pyroligneous  acid,  have  fonni  <^ 

with  UJ.      A   cetitury  ago,    r'  ji 

were  recommended  in  the  trees'  ig^ 

nant  throst  distemper,  by  Dr.  Wfn.  I>ouglfc**^  of 
Boston.  This  author's  rleacription  of  the  dls- 
order,  as  it  prevail*-'^  ---s— -■.»«,.  ,..,..,.. .„.i  -^j.^^ 
af  New -England,  .n 

testimony  as  to  it  ^  .  i- 

cury  was  used  on  the  pimciplii  '■'■  siiuiiiLi  ti^uiilibus 
curantur,**  or,  to  quote  hia  own  words,  '<  aa  any  tif* 
feciion  of  the  throat  does  trequently  produce  a  nsCo 
ral  ptvatism,  mercurials,  used  with  discretion,  ai« 
a  kmd  of  specific  in  anch  like  ulcers  ami  ukus. 
etjla  ;  among  all  pr-  ■"  '  '  '   nH 

answered  bejl ;  ti  v^ 

»  revuliian/'— (I'l...  '     'II' 

live  Mdiary  Fev^r,  <£ilc..  Uo&iau,  ITJQ  i  4Jid  >i.  t. 
,fonfn.  of  Med-  ami  S^i^.,  t^.  tjpi.^  '^^  \>i   ^* 
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QvtNtT  or  Ttfie  fKABVMX  19,  property  ap»k- 
tngi  thiiii  vrhicb  {commences  in  this  organ-  It  m 
.m^t  with  buit  rarefy ;  nor  its  it^  when  it  does 
'OC€Uf,  a  case  of  aenoua  importance.  It  is  dia- 
/tjnfUfihed  by'  tho  fldnd  redness  of  the  iaAamfna- 
tion,  eapecially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  faucoi, 
wad  bf  the  nature  of  the  fever^  which  is  a  c^u- 
lOA,  The  p*in,  indeed,  ejrtends  BOrnetioiCB  be- 
hind tlie  iternnm,  but  ii  onlj  felt  in  swalJow- 
ing.  The  brei thing  is  not  Mflferted.  A  cure  is 
eawly  induced  by^  awaJlowing  slowly  nitrous  and 
Oiiicib|^inOij«  medtcineSf  and  taking  off  the  phlo- 
gotic  dmtli^sia,  where  it  prevails,  by  hkeding  and 
brisk  purgatives. 

Quifssy  OF  THK  (xsoFHAStfs,  ^e  cfnanche 
ajojfhagttit  of  ProfeiBor  Frank  [Di  Cur,  Horn. 
Mvrk  EjHt ,  lorn  it,  p.  lOd,9vo.,Mannh,,  i7&2), 
19  more  deeply  seated  than  the  preceding,  though 
the  indammatory  blufth  oftej:»  e:(teniis  to  the 
f&uccs.  The  focid  will  in  cofisequence  pass  for- 
ward to  the  sEJil  ofohstrtictiofi,  but  no  further; 
and,  by  irritating  the  Inilamed  piiH,  produces  a 
paufiil  elfort  to  vomit,  which  continues  till,  by 
a  a«vef<!  »truggji?f  wliich  occasionaJly  reaches 
to  Iho  bsdE-bone,  the  ingulfed  morsel  b  dis* 
lodged,  and  thrown  back  into  the  mouth. 

M.  Br«tonneaii,  in  &  recent  work  of  g^al 
value,  ha«  given  instances  in  which  the  infiam- 
inntion  before  us,  instead  of  leading  to  ylcer^tion, 
shows  a  tendency  to  tlie  prodtfction  of  concrete 
and  membranous  ei^faliatmns^  precisely  like 
ihoae  of  croup ;  into  which  disease  it  occasioa- 
■llly  fMureca  by  an  oitenaioa  of  the  inHammatory 
Htetion  from  the  fauces  or  tonsils  to  the  glottis. 
To  thit  modification  he  has  given  the  name  of 
«l^'»it  dtpkihfnnea^  m  croyi>al  sore-throat ; 
and  whcrfivef  it  c)ciat**ita  treatment  is  to  be  thai 
M  tliia  last  diijease. — {Dt$  Infiammaiiom  SpS* 
iiditt  du  Titfu.  Muqji^ux^  dtc,  Par  P,  Sret&n- 
ne^p  Pdri$,  dvo.,  182&,) 

SPECIES  V. 

EMPRESMA  LARYXGITIS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

WAtH    ABOUT    Ttti    LA&TNX  ;     BPTGI,0TT15    iWOL» 
hItH     ANO     EKBCT;     breathing     ^HRtLL    ANU 

aVf  roo^TtvK ;    great    animty  ;    OBoi^uTr- 

TION    IKPEDBO  ;    r%VE^    A    CAUMA. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  severe  and  d*n- 
gigroua  complaint  has  ever  been  described  till 
of  late  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
Dr.  Meed,  whose  general  account  coiDcide* 
with  a  disease  noticed  by  Hippocrates.  It  in 
minutely  and  accurately  detailed  hj  Dr.  Hornet 
in  bis  Principia ;  arid  is  tlie  subject  of  several 


early  n»  1751-2.  the  !ate  venerable  f>r.  Holyoke, 
of  Salem  (Masfj ),  informs  \ia,  that  he  was  it?  the 
habit  of  prescniiimj?^  mercurials.  Dr  Ogden^  of 
Jamaica  (L.  J.  Km  his  tettera  ati  the  malignant 
FOTC-throat  distemper,  dmtd  Oct.»  17*39,  and  Sept. 
14,  1774,  warmly  enjoined  the  mercurial  practice; 
and  he  assure*  us,  that  he  administered  the  mer- 
curJuis  dulcis  freely  in  the  sore-throat  disease,  both 
Jn  children  and  adult  a,  about  twenty  years  before 
the  datR  of  his  first  publication  '•  Perhaps  it  is 
most  safe  to  divide  the  merit  of  this  bold  and  ad- 
venturous praclirc  between  l>f .  Ikpuglass  and  Dr* 
Ogiieo ;  the  authority  of  the  latter,  however,  h.iJd 


excellent  papers  in  the  Tiinii4ti.>xii   fit  ilhi 


Hr. 


Medico-Chimrgical  Soctaty,  partkiit 
Fane,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bf,  Rob^ 
E.  Percival.     It  is  fuirticdarly  au'  ' 

deacribed  by  Professor  Frank -^T 
ii.f  p.  105.)     The  diaease,  as  will   :>  : 

by  the  definition,  heara  a  con^ider^bU  tt^ii^u- 
bhince  in  many  of  ita  symptoms  to  croup ;  ta 
highly  acute,  and  destroys  by  suiffieatioiY  m  a 
day  or  two,  itnless  very  actively  opffosed  Ft*- 
quetttly,  indeed,  it  destroy*  much  sooner* 
Brassavoti  met  it  ions  a  ca^^e  that  proved  faiai  b 
ten  hours  {Ctttntncnt.  ad Htppocr.  de  Mai.  Vict. 
Acui.,  hb.  ivj^  and  Schenck  anotheri  m  which 
sufTocmion  and  instant  death  were  produced  by 
a  fit  of  vomitingf  the  spasmodic  action  Ltvn 
extended  to  lh«  stomach  or  its  auxihnry 

three  eases  described  by  Dr  h 
fatal;  two  of  ihern  oh  the  tr,:  id  03 

on  tlie  fourth.     The  patienu  had  uij  been 
viously  subject   to  inflammation   of  the  thi 
and  were  between  forty  and  siity  year!9  of  _ 
— (  Wanlrm'x  ediHtm  q/  BaitH€*9  WorJb,  f  «1 
p   54.) 

It  is  produced  by  cold  or  the  usaal 
quinsy,  but  haig  been  often  i»xi:il«d  by  tO& 
©lertion   of   the   organ    in  singing,    or  puUk 
speaking. 

The  disease  makes  its  approach  with  t!»e 
mon  symptoms  of  inlfammatoty  fever,  as  chilli 
ness  succeeded  by  heat^  tha  voice 
hoarse  and  indistinct ;  the  breathing  laborioi 
with  a  painful  sense  of  eonstrictton  in  tl 
throat ;  the  fauces  present  a  Modena-red  colour, 
and  are  considerably  swollen  and  turgid, 
swelhng  esttending  to  the  fuee  and  cyea,  thft 
latter  not  on  frequently  protruding^  as  m  caaei 
of  strangling^  though  occasionally  '.l  '  - 
mat] on  is  conhned  to  the  larynx^  and  r 

appearance  is  to  be  traced  on  the  toru, ..,  4, 

or  velum  pafati  {See  Mr.  Cockburn't  Va^e,  Edtn, 
Med.  and  Sur^,  Jowm,^  Apr.,  1923)  ;  the  pulst 
ia  quirk,  and  the  tongue  furred  ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  dwallow  is  accompanied  with  gt«at  di»* 
tress;  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  even 
those  of  the  chest,  being  thrown  into  aevera  "J 
spasms,  threatening  the  nalient  with  tns4ant 
death  from  i^ultocation,  ana  making  hirn  e&ll  oot 
(01  air  and  an  opening  of  the  windows. 

It  is  distinguished   from  croup  by  the  eti*t 
ence    of  a   perpettial  and  volitn twrr  li»wVmjfy 
rather  than  a  forcible  and  involi 
though  to  clear  the  ffossagf  l' 
It  i«atso  distinguiBhed  from  it  I<t     i-   li  ,l.,,^  .m 
the  ejtpuition,  which  la  a  >iseid  miicii*,  rather 

great  weight  inextcndmg  the  merctiri^n  >  ^ 

m  aore-throat  affection,  and  in  other  ■ 

an  acwtfl  nature.''— (Tha chtjr*?  Am.  TVI 

phy,  life  of  Ogilen)    It  w  • 

this  place  to  substantiate  ti 

phyfiiciana  to  this  novel  m< 

ever  bold  »t  has  been  proni  >  1 '. 

*  ' '  1  have  seen  it,' '  say s  A  1  the 

Morbid  Anatomy,  Nature,  djiil  ]' re  Litmr  I  \-uk" 
Chronic  Diseases,  Lcindon,  1831,  p*2[iSi  ■  ■*  ■  10 
case  terminate  fatsUi  in  «9v«n  nourf  Uom  rts 
commencement ;  in  another  ease  it  imn  ita  fOOGMi 
tn  eight  hour^.*'— D. 
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Ehati  a  coagulsble  and  meoibrane-tike  exudation. 
The  two  diseases  diflcr,  inorcO¥er^  in  their  pros- 
tmale  caubps  as  considerably  aa  in  tbeir  symp* 
toniBL  I^ryu^ttig  cQnsiaU  in  a  juppuralitte  rn- 
Aammatjon  of  the  metijbfatita  of  thu  htynXy  ei- 
(eodifig  backward  to  tho  incntbrane  ctimmon  to 
ittetf  atid  the  Q^opbaguB,  betw<*en  whicb  puA  is 
ohen  found  Lodged.:  whilo  croup  or  brcmchkm* 
mitia  is  a  p€cidiar  inHammation  of  the  trachea, 
extending  through  the  bronchial  ve^ekt  and 
t^iciiinf.  on  their  internal  siirfacet  the  secretion 
juat  notieed  of  a  concrete  fdruj  matcnalt  wliicb 
threatens  sufTocation  by  filhr;g  up  the  opcnir^  of 
the  tima  giottidts.  [How  far  Lhia  Laat  staiemeat 
agrees  with  the  facts  revealed  by  roorbid anatomy, 
wtll  bo  considered  under  the  rrcit  species.*] 

In  the  treatment  of  this  distrca»ing  malady, 

our  object  ahould  be  to  takeoff  the  inJiarti motion 

by  the  most  active  tfie&n^.     For  this  purpoie, 

eighteen   ounces  of  bkod  ahquld  be  instantly 

drawn  from  the  arm,  and  eight  or  ten  from  the 

throat  by   leechet;  hivd  the  bowels   ahould  he 

thoroughly  purged  by  calomel  and  jalap*  or  some 

other  active  cathartic.     In  conneidon  with  this 

pioces^,  many  writers  advise  the  appUcaiion  of 

bluters,  and  the  use   of   relaxant  mhaUtiona. 

But,  in  preference  to  bolh|  I  would  reeommend 

I  ^arglea  of  iee-water  acidulated^  and  epithema 

of  pounded  ice   applied  citern*lly.     Profeaaor 

Frank  recommeod*^  a*  in  bronchlemuiitia,  a  free 

use  of  caJomeU  in  the  proportion  of  fiTe  grains 

al  1  doae  to  infants  oi  two  years  old,  two  or 

three  limea  a  diy,  or  three  grains  every  three 

bourSf  till  fifteen  frains  have  been  taketu     If 

this  plan  do  not  speedily  answer,  no  time  it 

to  h&  lost,  and  broncholomy  must  be  had  re- 

qrse  to.      But  whether  the  opening  shouM  be 

Imude  in  the  larynx  or  below  it,  mu^t  be  left  to 

1  llie  judgineni  of  the  surgeon. 

f     En  &  few   instanees,  however,  tfais   disesse 

I  leeois  ta  commence  with  compamtivelj  little 

I  "fiolfilice,  and  to  run  easily  mto  a  chronic  form, 

[A  difiease,  well  deaerving  of  the  n&ine  of 

*  The  foHowmg  patsage  from  an  artiele  on 
'  laryngitit.  written  by  Dr.  Chcyne,  merits  atten- 
I  tton  r^**  We  acquire/'  rays  he,  '*  a  juater  view  of 
ItryitgltJa,  by  contrasting  that  dtsettte  with  croup. 
They  are  both  truly  inflammatory  diieaseat  but  m 
that  point  alone  do  they  resemble  each  other. 
Croup  is  a  dis«<&se  occurring  t>efore  puberty*  geu- 
ermlly  a^ccting  not  merely  tho  larynx,  but  the 
whole  of  the  bronchial  membrane  i  ending  in  an 
j  eOusion  of  lymph  on  the  free  ffurface  of  the  mem' 
llwauc;  to  be  cored,  probabtyj  in  ninety  nine  cases 
■'of  a  hundred,  by  emetics  and  bleeding  timely  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  is  a  disease  in  whicn  m  aurgic^l 
operation  will  only  add  to  the  danger,  to  which, 
in  it?  second  stage*  the  patient  isexpo«ed.    Laryn- 
gitis, on  the  other  hand*  h  a  dtseaae  which  rarely 
occurs  before  puberty ;  is  confined  to  the  upper 
texlremity  of  the  windpipe  ;  ends  in  a  seroKis  emj- 
pion  into  Che  cetlclar  tissue  beneath  the  mucou* 
P membrane ;  will  probably  terminate  unfavourably, 
ffo  a  great  mpijonty  of  ca&es,  under  any  method  of 
Vtreatrnent,  in  which  emetics  agsravate  the  danger, 
rand  bkeiiing  is  oftru  a  doubtful  remedy*  arw  in 
r  which,  when  the  pjitient  is  in  tTtrt:mitt  broncbotomy 
will  aJIbrrl  the  oiik  reasonable  hope  of  '^^^*-^-  — 
I  ICyclop.  of  Prict-  Med,)    It  seems  que- 
'  fcowover,  whether  thif  couiraat  may  ni>: . 
Vot,  I  — H  h 


chronic  laryugftiat  has  been  faithfully  descnbcd 
by  Mr,  La  whence.  The  patients  djcd  of  sttfroea* 
uon  ;  but  the  pmgress  of  the  complaint  was 
slower  than  in  the  more  aente  modtficatinn  of 
the  disease,  noticed  by  Drs.  F*m,  Pcfcival,  and 
BailliB."(See  Med,  Ckir.  TVoiyr.,  *fo1fl.  in  and 
[v.,  and  Trmtf.,  afa  S&efar  the  Imp.  of  Mei. 
Knmet^  ifol.  iii.)  The  i^mptoms  wera  not  aeute, 
nor  did  the  inspection  of  the  parts  disclose  any 
marks  of  active  indammntion  The  membrane 
covering  the  chords  vocalea  was  thickened,  so 
as  to  close  the  gloitit ;  and  a  similar  thickening 
extended  to  a  small  diiftancf  fmm  these  parts* 
accompanied  with  an  (cdematotis  eiiision  mto 
the  ceUuLar  substance  under  the  membrane. 
The  epiglottis  did  not  partake  of  the  disorder 
In  one  or  two  instances,  this  thickened  state 
of  the  membrane  was  the  only  change  of  stive- 
tiire  observed ;  hut  in  others,  il  was  attended 
either  with  ulceration  of  the  surface  near  t)ie 
glottis,  appearine'  a»  if  it  had  been  formed  by 
an  abseesa  which  had  burst ;  or  with  a  partial 
death  of  one  or  more  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  ;  vii ,  the  aivtenoid,  thjroid,  or  cricoid. 
The  rest  of  the  air-pawjages*  and  the  lungs* 
were  healthy.  In  most  cases*  Mr  Lawrence  is 
an  advocate  for  the  early  performance  of  bron* 
chotomv— (Mfd'CAir.  TraKj,  ¥oi  ^l,  p  221, 
dtc.)  Yhe  proapect  of  suceesa  will  of  course 
very  much  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  disease  being  free  from  any  other  se- 
rious complication] 

In  the  AftginA  Ur^gtii  ttdem&losa.  of  M.  G. 
L.  Bayle,  the  expuition  is  glairy,  rather  than 
membnnous,  [n  the  courfe  of  the  chrome  in- 
flammation by  which  the  disease  ta  maxked,  and 
which  produces  the  eflusion,  a  few  tubercles  or 
c&TuncIes  are  formed,  that  tendar  inspimtion 
st:)flbcatiTe,  yet  interfere  but  little  with  expira- 
tion, A  cough,  as  may  be  eipecledt  is  someo 
times  a  concomitant. 

This  foiTO  of  inflammation  has  generally  been 
found  to  take  place  in  debilitated  habits,  or  aAer 


respect*  go  rmther  too  far;  for  the  ^itor,  some 
time  ago,  presenied  a  apecimen  of  tarjngitts  to 
the  London  Uni^erjiiy,  taken  from  a  person  who 
died  of  scarlet  fevers  and  m  this  instance,  there 
was  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  effused,  not  only  on 
the  Iming  of  the  larynx,  but  on  tkat  of  the  ttaches. 
In  the  foregomg  quotaiion,  the  facility  of  ciinrij; 
croup  baa  probaoly  been  orermtad.    With  rewp-ct 
to  the  doubtful  good  eS'ecta  of  bleeding  in  laryn* 
gitis,  this  observation  seems  to  be  intended  t^nlv 
for  particular  eases*  because  Dr.  Cfaeyiie  has  *d- 
duced  abundant  pfoof  of  the  benefit  often  deritfid 
fjTom  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  in  this  disorder. 
At  the  same  time,  hje  refers  to  instances  in  wbkh 
bleeding  had  pernicious  effects.    We  may,  says 
he,  with  comparative  safety,  Meed  while  the  com- 
plexion is  good*  or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  lh» 
quantity  of  atmospheitc  air  adnuttcd  into  the  luujj* 
is  sufficient  to  produce  that  ehymieai  change,  br 
which  venous  blood,  in  psasin^  from  tbe  right 
rentride  into  the  riant  auriclei  la  converted  into 
arterial ;  bat  when  the  blocd  is  no  longsr  afterial- 
iied;  when  the  face  an»i  n*^  hvjd^  the 

expression  anxious,  the  e v  ami  witcrf , 

T>r.  Cheyne  seU  down  bl  t .    ,,,.,......  ^j  u  nous.    Un- 

If  such  circomstsnccs,  cither  lw^[G%«3NKK3ce|  *n 
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an  ejchaiiJiling  i«¥e]-|  or  «oitte  other  complaint, 
If  the  patient  recover^  U  la  uiually  in  about 
three  i^ef^k* :  for  the  most  part,  however,  no 
remedial  plan  aiicceeded  at  La  Chants,  aiwl  the 
diaease  terminated  fat&Uy  in  about  b  month  or 
•LI  wccki.  Traclipotomy  waa  often  tned,  but 
rmiely  with  auccesA.  On  diiseeiiorit  tome  de- 
^ee'of  alceratioHi  or  punjlent  diachwgo,  wm 
Gonitiiavdy  traced, — {Mim^  #iir  t(Edi^^  d€  la 
fJhU€,  011  Angtne  Laryngia  CEdimateiiSi; 
Nouveavt  Jmttn.  d£  Med.,  Janv.,  1819.)  It 
meht  lo  be  observed,  thai  Dr.  M.  Hall,  Mr,  F. 
While  {Duhim  IhspU(d  Mep&rt^i  vol  iv.,  p. 
501),  Mr.  LiBton  (Erfm.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ., 
No.lisvii.,  p.  S68)t  and  others,  have  ainctraac- 
eeeded  with  iracheotomy  in  several  ii^tanceH 
in  our  own  country.  If  the  inllammalory  ac^ 
tion  cominence  below  the  larynx,  it  i&  called 
tmfh€Ui*  by  Professor  Frank  {Dt  Cur.  Hmn. 
Motb^t  toin.ii.,  p.  107);  yet  thepamand  strog 
do  are  here  considerably  less  than  in  proper 
Eiryngitis,  though  they  aonictimos  resemble  tho 
fligrw  of  *terna%ia,  or  angina  pectoris.* 

*  Several  American  writom  bav«  contfibuisd  to 
our  kjiowledge  of  thia  aflection,  aa  Piot  James 
Jackson  of  Boston,  Dr.  Dick  of  Virginia,  Dr». 
Uliaa  and  Pei^otto  of  Nt'w.York.  &c.  The  mo^t 
valuable  monof^raphy  is  that  by  Ur,  J.  B,  Beck,  of 
New- York.— (N.  V.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joumfll,  vol. 
lih,  p.  397.)  This  author  hafi  tmced  the  disease  m 
t^e  writings  of  C<:eliuB  Aurelianus,CGbus,  Till  pins, 
Riveriust  MorgagJii,  Lominius,  Boerbaave,  and 
Lieutaud,  Dr.  Beck  rejarda  luryngitts  as  purely 
local  in  itt  oniin^  affcctuig  males  rather  than  fe^ 
males^  probably  on  acccuiit  of  the  greater  de^ 
velopmentof  the  larynx  in  the  former,  and  as  gen- 
oral  ly  attacking  adults  j  in  the  fevy  case*  recorded 
of  iii  occarrervce  among  children,  it  has  been 
eaUMKl  by  the  application  to  the  part  of  a  powor- 
fiil  stimufiss,  as  steam,  tkc.  The  disease  of  which 
General  Washington  diedjs  justly  considered  by 
Dr.  Beck  to  hnve  been  laryp^tis.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder,  Dr.  B,  thinks  the  indica^ 
tiioii*  of  cnre  arc  **  first  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the 
ptogTCss  of  inflammation,  and  thui  prevent  eflu- 
sion  ;  and  if  we  should  fail  m  Una  object^  in  the 
ae^ond  place,  by  mcana  of  an  artiJicial  opening 
in  the  trachea,  to  enable  the  patient  to  brealhe, 
until  the  obstructions  in  the  larynx  jnay  be  re- 
moiTEMi,  either  by  the  process  of  absorption  or  by 
the  aid  of  medicmc  Our  moans  toi  accompLsh-^ 
mg  the  fir$t  are  bloodletting:,  emetics,  calhartics^ 
bttitors,  and  mercury.  The  second  requires  the 
Of}«ratioa  of  tracheotomy/'  Bloodletting  should 
be  pursued  freely,  without  reganl  to  the  absolute 
<|iiainlity  which  may  be  drawn,  but  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  eyatem.  This  effect  is  syncope. 
Emetics  reliettt^not  merely  by  their  relaiing  ef- 
fects on  the  system,  but  by  the  copious  sec  regions 
they  prod  [ice  from  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Pur- 
gatives aid  by  lowering  the  general  tone  of  the 
system.  Blisters,  to  be  uaeftilj  should  be  applied 
[farlv,  and  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  insido  of  the 
tbigns.  In  regard  to  mercury,  he  says,  "  that  after 
the  use  of  deletion  and  enwtics,  tbere  is  no  ar- 
ticle within  the  knowledge  of  our  art  which  can 
l>e  trusted  to,  with  such  juat  confidence  for  ac- 
4,  jiripliahinff  a  rune,  aa  calomel "  Dr^  Deck  ihi  nks 
It  important  thai  the  operation  of  tmcheotomy 
should  not  be  deferred  till  the  iBst  stagen  of  Uie 
diienic,  and  till  the  patient  ii  already  sinking,  and 
that  it  should  be  tned  in  all  cases  where  other 
me^fiM  have  proved  inefTectual— D. 
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CROLfR 

B  ft  BATHING  PKIIHAWXNTI-Tr   LiJlOSlOtrt    *»^ 

focativk;  smobt  navoootJH;  axrtcTQftA- 

TIOK   QONCaSTC  ANO  MKMiflA.f  001  ;    r»V«»  A 
CAUMA. 

Ik  the  first  edition  of  ihfl  pretent  woik,  is 
also  in  thai  of  his  voltime  on  Nosobgy,  the  to* 
ihor  was  induced  to  follow  M.  Swodiaur,  Dt- 
Young,  and  various  other  auihoriuea*  m  denomi- 
nating this  disease  buowchitis^  ;  but  as  the  s4mt 
term  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense  by  varioniis 
other  writers,  importing  inBammation  of  the 
bronchi»  generally,  though  a  sense  hardly 
called  for,  as,  ercept  in  Ine  present  instance, 
such  affeetioti  is  usually  a  symptom  of  eatarrb^ 
or  some  form  of  pneumonitis,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  change  thentuneof  bronchitis  for  thit 
of  aaoNcift.E»MiTis,  which,  a«  importinf  Mmn^ 
BBAHons  or  ii£MBRANK-Lit£  inflammation  of  the 
bronchitB,  from  },iii^at  '*  a  sheath  or  membriee,'* 
it  in  neunlemma,  a  sheath  or  menrtbr^ne  of  iIm 

nervee,  is  eipressly  descriptive  of  that  concftte^ 

or  tubular  effusion  which  peculiarly  chataetenisjj^^B 
the  CJ^TTinlaiiit,  In  a  valuable  treatise  publiahfl^^f 
by  M.  Breton  neau,  *f  Tours,  since  the  swow^ 
edition  of  the  present  work,  tt  has  becm  deaciiM 
under  the  name  QiDipkheriiiM,  from  hf9i^ftt\- 
lis,  ciuTiom.* 

[According  to  Laennec^  Balloniua,  in  I57f, 
made  the  first  mention  of  the  disease. f  The 
best  informed  critics,  however,  i^ow  mcitne  lo 
the  opinion,  that  croup  wjis  not  unknown  la 
physicians  of  more  ancient  times.  Tti*  pw^ 
tic'ular  merit  to  vi'hich  Baflonius  may  rightly 
aspire,  is  that  of  having  first  distinctly  described! 
the  elTufiion  of  coaguUble  lymph,  or  t^ie  fabt 
membrane  in  the  laryrn  arid  trachea. I  Laen* 
ncc  himself  admits,  that  we  owe  the  first  good 
description  of  croup  lo  GhisL — (Alarfm  l*hn, 
LeitcTt  Mtdtchi,  Cremona,  1749.)  Dr  llotneli 
*'  Inquiry,"  which,  as  Dr.  Forhea  obsej-ve*.  wiu 
the  Arat  systematic  account  of  croup  in  Ihts 
country,  was  published  in  1765.}4 


*  Dea  Innammations  special es  du  Tis«u  Mu* 
Queux,  et  en  particuUer  de  la  Diphthitritc,  ou  In- 
namtnation  fielhcalaire,  connue  tou^  le  nom  dt' 
Croup,  dtCi  Par.  P.  Bretonneau,  m^deem  en  ehd 
de  I'Hflpilal  de  Tours  ,  8vo  ,  Paris,  ISUS 

t  A  learned  paper,  etitiLled,  "  Ohaervaiiona  tf^wl* 
ing  to  ascertain  whether  the  ancieyts  were  ac- 
quainted with  croup,'*  may  be  sern  in  the  AflDr 
Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  vol,  iii.,  p.  5G  It  ti  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  John  E.  Coie,  of  Philadclihi.i.  nnJ  iti 
object  is  to  prove  that  the  di»ea#e  '^  o 

Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  xiihny  othe^  n 

existed  antenor  to  (hose  referrod  to  by  iiMt  rv^-ii*, 
Chepe,  &C.—D. 

X  Ballonii  Op.  Omn.  Med.,  torn,  i ,  p  132, 
Venet.,  1734^  Also  Rubini,  Ritiessiont  stuls  U** 
laltia  denominata  Crup,  p.  20U;  and  FortM> 
Tmns.  of  Lai^nnec  on  Diteases  of  tho  Ch«ii»  p. 
lie,  n£)M,  Sdedii. 

4  For  a  complete  bibliogniphic&l  htstonr  of 
croup,  Dr.  Forbes  refers  to  Micliaelis,  De  Anfina 
Polyposa^  Argent,,  1740,  Rubini,  Rtd««iiuttl  tulta 
Malaltia  commnnemente  denomuu&ti  Qtuf,  Pir^ 
ma,  1813 ;  and  Bretonneau«  De  la  Diphlhtote,  m 
tnfkmmatioo  Pelliculsire,  Paris,  le^rti,    ThaM  tii- 
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This  disease  appears  in  the  present  day  to 
exist  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
American  states  is  called  Atv&»,  supposed  by 
my  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Hosack  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  term  heavet,  and  probably  so 
named  from  the  heaving  or  violent  efforts  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  which  take 
place  in  breathing  during  its  course. 

The  writers  on  croup  have  given  but  one  form 
of  it,  except  what  has  been  erroneously  called 
spasmodic  croup,  a  disease  of  a  different  kind, 
which  has  already  been  described  under  the 
name  of  larynqismus*  stridulus.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  there  are  two  forms,  an 
acute  and  chronic,  under  which  the  present  spe- 
cies shows  itself,  and  which  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished as  varieties : — 
•  Acuta.  Sense  of  suffocation  keen, 

Acute  croup.  and  constrictive;  chiefly 

seated  in  the  larynx; 
respiration  sonorous ; 
voice  harsh;  cough  ring- 
ing; great  restlessness ; 
terminating  in  a  few 
days. 
i  Chronica.  Sense  of  suffocalion  ob- 

Chronic  croup.  tuse  and  heavy ;  chiefly 

Bronchial  polypus,      seated    in    the    chest ; 
cou^  severe,  but  inter- 
mittmg ;    lasting    some 
weeks  or  months. 
The  disease,  in  both  varieties,  usually  com- 
mences with  the  common  symptoms  of  a  cou^ 
or  catarrh  ;  but  essentially  consists  in  a  peculiar 
inflammation,   that   spreaids   through  oifferent 
parts,  or  even  the  whole  range,  of  the  wind- 
pipe, from  the  larynx  to  the  minutest  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchiaB.     In  this  extensive  sense, 
the  tube  was  called  bronchus  by  the  ancients ; 
and  I  have  hence  preferred  the  term  bronchUm- 
miiis  to  that  of  traehlemmitu,  or  membranous 
inflammation  of  the   trachea,  as   such  a  term 
would  imply  a  limitation  of  the  inflammatory 
action  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bronchus  alone, 
t0  which  it  is  not  confined  in  either  of  the  forms 
before  us. 

The  piisT  VARIETY,  importing  the  common 
or  ACUTE  CROUP,  the  suflbcatio  stridula  of  Dr. 
Home,  though  it  extends  thus  widely,  usually 
commences  in  the  larger  parts  of  the  tube ; 
during  which  a  pecuUar  effusion  is  secreted, 
that  readily  assumes  a  membranous  form,*  and 
sometimes  lines,  not  only  the  trachea  above  its 
bifurcation,  but  also  its  minutest  branches, 
though  the  larger  parts  of  the  tube  are  first  af- 
fect^    When  chymically  examined,  the  secre- 

thors  prove,  by  extracts,  that  the  croup  was  known 
to  several  ancient  physicians,  particularly  Hippoc- 
rates and  Areteus ;  although  its  precise  anatom- 
ical characters  were  not  so,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect state  of  pathological  anatomy.— See  Laennec 
on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c.,  trans,  by  Fort)es, 
note,  p.  118,  2dedit— Ed. 

*  An  excellent  plate  of  this  membranous  for- 
mation, resembling  a  morbid  specimen  in  the 
eabinet  of  Dr.  J.  w,  Francis,  of  New-York,  may 
oe  seen  in  the  Am.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  vol.  iL,  p. 


tion  appears  to  consist  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of 
the  gluten,  or  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood, 
diluted  with  its  serosity,  and  copiously  com- 
bined with  that  peculiar  substance  of  the  blood, 
detected  by  the  labours  of  modem  chymistry, 
which,  from  its  essential  tendency  to  concrete 
into  a  fibrous,  and  even  a  membranous  texture, 
has  received  the  name  of  fibrin. 

By  what  means  the  mucous  secements  throw 
forth  this  peculiar  effusion  in  the  present  dis- 
ease, we  know  not.  It  is  said  by  some  writer? 
to  be  secreted  on  no  other  occasion,  and  by  no 
other  organ ;  but  this  is  unc^uestionably  a  mis- 
take. There  are  few  practiuoners,  perhaps,  of 
accurate  observation,  who  have  not  found  it  dis- 
charged at  times  from  the  intestinal  canal ;  of 
which  I  have  already  given  examples  under 
DiARRHCEA  htbuioTU ;  in  which,  as  in  croup, 
there  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  morbid 
organ,  and  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
passagt.* 

[Croup,  says  Professor  Laennec,  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  piembrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  with  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which,  becoming  concrete  at  ihe  very  moment 
of  its  formation,  lines  the  inner  surface  of  this 
membrane  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  When 
this  false  membrane  is  removed,  the  subjacent 
tunic  is  found  of  a  deep  vivid  red  colour, 
occasionally  livid  and  somewhat  thickened. 
This  colour  is  commonly  very  uniform  over  the 
whole  space,  covered  by  the  false  membrane, 
but  is  also  not  unfrequently  unequal,  and  occa- 
sionally is  even  altogether  wanting.^/fv/e- 
laruTs  Joum.f  b.  vi.,  p.  559.)  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  degree  of  redness  and 
swelling  is  less,  than  in  maiw  instances  of  dry 
catarrh.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the 
plasticity  of  the  secretion  in  croup,  the  distinct- 
ive feature  between  it  and  the  mucous  catarrh, 
simply  to  a  higher  degree  of  inflammation ;  but 
rather  to  the  oeculiar  nature  of  that  inflamma- 
tion. The  false  membrane  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  form  of  the  canals  which  it  invests. 
Its  thickness  is  usuallv  somewhat  greater  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea  than  in  the  bronchia,  and 
varies  from  less  than  half  a  line  to  a  line.  Its 
consistence  is  abont  that  of  boiled  white  of 
^%g'%  hut  this  generally  diminishes  towards  its 
extremities.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes 
with  a  shade  of  yellow,  and  is  almost  entirely 
opaque. 

Some  days,  or  even  hours,  after  its  formation, 
it  begins  gradually  to  be  detached  from  the  mu- 
cous coat,  to  which  it  had  been  closely  adherent, 
and,  after  being  broken  into  fragments  by  the 
cough,  is  sometimes  expectorated.  The  sep- 
aration is  effected  b^  a  more  liquid  secretion, 
which,  becoming  in  its  turn  also  concrete,  con- 
stitutes a  second  false  membrane.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  several  times  in  succes- 
sion ;  but,  in  general,  each  successive  formation 

*  Inflamed  mucous  membranes,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  more  disposed  to  poor  out  a  purulent,  or 
muco-purolent  fluid,  than  coagulable  lymph ;  but, 
when  Uie  inflammation  is  violent  or  pecolikr,  st 
it  is  in  croup,  the  latter  sabttancA  ^ii>SL  ^  ^ 
fused.— Eo. 
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m  leN  aoiiiii9ieiu  than  tht'  preceding.  The  eronpi 
membr&no  i.s  moAt  commonly  r^itiicted  to  the 
laijTfu  and  uppei  part  of  the  trachea ;  but,  in 
Other  eaaes^  tt  eitend*  oyer  a  ^eat  portioa,  or 
eycn  the  whole,  of  Ihe  bronchial  ramifications. 
Sometimeai  the  disease  ia  confined  to  the  bron- 
chia  ind  their  ramifi^cations.  More  commonly* 
■B  hfts  been  flhovrn  by  Bretotineau,  the  inflam- 
motion  commences  on  the  tonsils  or  the  pha-* 
rjrni|  and  from  thence  spreads^  at  the  $ame 
time,  downwards  to  the  laryni^  and  upwards  to 
the  nostrils.  The  affection  ujiually  slops  at  the 
OMjopbagust  but  occafliondly  the  false  membrane 
eiieiidK  to  the  stomach.  In  ehildrcni  the  dia- 
«aae  almost  alwmjs  btsgins  in  the  bronchial  or 
larynx,  and  very  raircly  extends  beyond!  the  glot- 
ti>;  whtlei  in  adults,  it  more  frequently  origi- 
nates 00  the  tonsils  or  pharynx.  M ,  Brc^tonncau 
has  also  shown  that  what  may  be  called  plaati^ 
U)gin«f  ha»  been  freouenUy  mistaken  fo|  malig- 
nuit  SOTO  throat.  While,  however.  Dr.  Forbes 
■dmiU  the  correctness  of  tbe  statement,  that 
what  h»3  often  been  coodidered  aa  aganffTcnous 
■Section  of  the  throat  is  merely  ati  tnlamma- 
tbn  of  the  same  kind  aa  that  of  croup,  and 
chftftteterisied  by  the  fonnatioR  df  amembrnnouA 
ei^udatton  of  d  peculiar  kind,  he  does  not  a&ient 
to  the  preposition,  that  simple  croup,  or  croup 
unaccoraparued  by  any  pha»7ngeal  atfection, 
does  not  exist  aa  a  separate  disease.]*- 

Dr.  Culleu  averts  that  acute  croup  seldom 
attacks  infants  till  after  they  have  been  weaned, 
tind  that  there  is  no  instance  of  its  occurring  in 
children  abo?e  twelve  years  of  age.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  this  remark  holds,  but  the  disorder  is  by 
no  means  unfrequent  in  infanta  at  the  breast, 
of  which  I  had  one  example  not  long  ago  :  and 
it  has  been  found  occasionally  in  persons  con- 
siderably above  twelve  yeara  of  age.t  Those 
who  have  once  had  it  are  mere  susceptible  of  it 
than  before  ;  though  the  susceptibility  gradually 
wears  off  as  they  grow  older.  It  is  foaad 
equally  in  midland  regions  and  on  the  coast,  but, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  in  low,  maishy  grounds 
than  m  drier  uplands,  [Our  author  believed 
tijat  there  is  no  unequivocal  instance  of  its 
bcmg  contagious,  though  it  is  occasionally  epi- 

I  demic  :  and  Dr.  Elliot  son  has  never  seen  n  case 
in  which  the  circumstances  satisfied  him  that 
it  originated  from  contagion  —( Afe^.  Lea.  ai 
Lond.  t/nre.,  vid  Med.  Gaz.  for  1832-3^  p. 
6G.)      Some    modern    praclitionei^,    however, 

,*niong  whom  are  I^batein  {Mem.  de  ia  Sodhti 

Mid.   d'EmidAtiont  vol.  viu.)  and  Bretonneau 

jUDe  U  IhptUriic,  Svo.^   Paris,  1826),  mention 


*  See   Laennec  on   Diseases  of  tbe  Chestf  p. 

119»  Scl  edit.,  tranel  by  Forbes;  also,  M.  Broton- 

•iiiea»  iur  Ja  Dipt^riie,  Paris,  1335;  and  P,  Ck  A. 

PliOuiSj  Mem  ot  Recherches  Anal  PathoL,  p.  242, 

i&c,  Paris,  1^%. 

L     f  Du  Croup,  considfrd  chei  Tadulte,  in  M^m, 

r»t  Recherches  Anst,  PathoL,  Par  M.  Louis,  p. 

iSna,  t^c,  Pans.  1926.    According  to  Dr.  Cheyne, 

Ltbe  disease  may  occur  at  any  period,  from  the 

"econd  or  third  month  after  birth  to  puberty  ;  and 

^>B  believes,  with  ProfessDf  IJomc.thsl  the  younger 

^bildrei)  are  when  weaned,  the  more  tiabte  are 

ll^ey  to  croup.    Afler  puberty  it  mrely  occnm.^ 

Crdop,  Qf  Pract.  M ed.,  art.  C itmi iv 
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contagion  as  one  of  the  ekusca  of  cmup.  A 
fact  reeorded  by  tht?  latter  physician,  and  atioted 
by  M.  Gneracnt  (youvedu  DicL  d^  MMfcmt, 
art.  AitaiNB  CoIiN^^EUa«)^  b  coni=;  :  "  M 
Louis  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  (' 
In  another  inalance,  relsteri  t*-^-  M  n 

yoiing  girl  who  had  not  been  ^  .^  * 

atmoiipherie  influence  as  htr  lii 

with  croup,  wttsatUckcdby  it  iiltet  lia^jr 
playing  with  her  at  the  tune  when  f 
ease  was  completely  developed,  Bwsec 
afler  death  left  no  d^ht  of  iho  naitire  of 
disease.  Other  fac  Ls,  tendln  -  ^  ■  -  --  ■  *  - 
tagious  nature  of  croup,  arc 
Lc^is.  Professor  JLaennec  a  ■ 
showing  the  danger  of  Tcapiriug  th?  patieniV 
breath  too  closely, — (Op.  cit ,  p  IS&,)  The 
asthenic  croup,  described  by  Brctonneau  as  oc- 
curring in  the  hospitals  of  France,  a«Ml  oftea 
joined  with  malignant  angina,  is  ccrtamly  con- 
tagious, ] 

Acute  bronchlemtmtis  commences  usually  in 
tbe  evening,  with  a  slight  cough,  hoarsencu, 
and  sneering,  as  though  the  patient  had  caught 
cold,  and  was  about  to  sufiei  from  a  eaiarrii 
And  tCK  these,  in  a  day  or  two,  stjeceed  a  p#^ 
Guiiar  shrillness  and  singing  of  the  voie*^  a«  if 
the  sound  were  sent  through  a  braaen  lubr. 
**  At  the  same  tune,"  says  Dr.  Cullrm,  who  has 
well  described  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
**  there  is  a  sense  of  pain  about  th«  larynx 
some  difficulty  of  respiralion,  with  a  whuxiof 
sound  m  inspiraiion,  as  jf  the  paAsage  of  thf 
air  were  straitened.     The  cough  v.  i  :^ 

it  is  some  limes  dry  ;  and,  if  any  i !  i 

up,  it  IB  a  matter  of  a  pumU'ttt  m, 
sometim es  films  reaem h\ 
brano.     Together  with  i  » 

a  frequency  of  puis*,  as 

easy  sense  of  beat,     M  * 

are  viewed^  ill  ey  are  noiuiurrirs  m 
pearance  of  tnfiammation  ;  but  fre^^ 
noss,  and  even  swelling,  appear  i  irHl  ^v..,. . 
in  the  fauces,  there  is  an  appejiTan*:e  of 

ter  like  that  rejected  by  coughing.     With  

symptoms  now  described,  and  parlii^ulurly  witii 
great  dilUcultj  of  broathmg,  and  a  si^nsc  of 
strangling  m  the  fauces,  the  patient  ta  aoJ 
times  suddejily  cut  oil?*— (/'^af/.  w/  /*Ai 
cccxiiv.)  To  which  I  may  add,  that 
countenance  esbibils  great  distr..j-s  i  the  h«ad 
and  face  are  eovered  wuh  perspiration  lioro  tbe 
violence  of  the  straggle  j  the  hp*  and  ehe*ks 
are  alternately  pale  and  Lvid, 

Dr   Chejiie,  who  has  written  one  of  the 

treatises  on  croup  in  the  f^?]gh*|i  languiuEe,  „ . 

adverted  to  the  fallowing  changes,  as  inmcatinff 
the  different  stages  of  the  disease  and  ;lie  de- 
grees of  danger, 

Isl,  There  is  a  ringing,  «ronpy   rough   { 
which   many  childmi   are    liable   «j>on  ukii 
cold,  more  psrticulaHy  those  who  h*ve  bad 
attack  of  croup),  attend t^d    with  little  or 
change  \n  the  breathing  or  sfn  ■  j     -  - 

2d,  The  unuauai  shrill,  Ch 
difficult  breathing  ;  the  necesj.  ^ 
bang  wiiti  dilficuiiy  tnsnired,  from 
tion  of  the pasaaije.     'iW  v^ice  is  r.. 
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bo-th  hoftncr  and  paling.  The  di^iauU 
broithinff  in  croup  hat  been  compRied  to  ihe 
ftound  □fa.tr  puing  thratigh  thick  muiliti :  it 
rmnher  *ippeixi,  aati  Dr.  C|iejin»»  like  Ihe  sound 
of  a  piaton  fofced  up  a  dry  pomp.  It  varies 
eo(iBidcf«blyj  however  ;  for  it  is  either  like  the 
•  lound  to  which  it  ha*  jtist  now  beet*  compared, 
dry  md  hissingt  atjdibiie  in  different  decrees ; 
or,  when  the  ewelilng  and  apuni  of  the  laryni 
are  greaierf  it  ifl  crowing;,  aiid!  fiometimca  creak- 
ing and  aaflbcative.  Under  ihli  eilremity  of 
dimcuU  breathing,  cbildreo  aifi  oMl  to  hare 
perii^hed, 

3d,  The  cofttrh  and  voice  are  stridoloua  ;  the 
retp  [ration  is  di^4^ilt,  iaboriious,  creakjn|^f  &om«- 
times  suffocative  J  varying  m  Ike  de^ee  of  dtf- 
fieuUy  a«d  ]ftbc4louane«a. 

itht  The  Toiee  U  whimpering  and  low  -,  the 

ough  leas  fteqticntt  ajid  not  audtbla  at  the  op* 

'  po«ite  Ejde  of  the  room.     There  is  the  at  I  of 

coughing  without  the  sound ;    the  respiration 

^creaaij^  in  difBc^Uy  and  quieknest,  laboriout 

a^  inrerrupied. 

L  According  to  Dr,  Cheyne,  ihm  firtl  ii  a 
stale  which  is  rather  the  forenmner  of  an  alarm* 
uiig  attBc  k  of  croup.  [  t  is  o ftett  w  (thoot  danger. 
ft  points  out  the  children,  whOx  wlien  exposed 
to  the  uaiual  eiciiemeots,  are  mttet  liable  to 
etoop. 

2,  When,  with  the  cioupy  congh^  ihe  breath- 
continues  djfEcuiit,  the  senout  attack  hat 

nmenced,  and  the  child  is  in  danger.     In  thi« 

nte,  the  skin  ja  waring  the  tongue  white^  the 

piilfte  lull  and  quick,  and  thn  countenance  tfiuch 

fluitheiJ.     The  usual  mucona  8ecrsti0n  is  inter* 

(nijitcd ;  the  patient,  if  noi  an  iniaot,  ia  timid 
■inl  approheoKiTc  i  atid  the  eyes  «ro  heavy, 
PQt^ry,  and  bloodfibot.  The  degree  of  danger 
H  now  to  be  estimated  by  the  breathing. 
L  3^  This  state  deiJ0te«  the  second  stage  of 
croup,  or  that  of  cffuaion^  which,  ac^ordtng  lo 
Dr.  Chepe,  i»  generally  hopel«M.  The  coun- 
tr  nance  ii  itdl  iujthed  ;  btit  with  marks  of  de- 
fective citculation.  "^The  tunga  no  longer  purify 
I  the  Uood.  There  is  a  purple  redness  m  the 
^^^eka^  eyosf  and  n&ila.  The  complexion  ia 
|H#fien  mottled,  qi  the  iosh  on  the  cheeks  ia  eir- 
eumtcrib^d.  The  pulse  is  Bm*lt**r  and  very 
quick.  There  is  sometimes  an  expectoration 
of  mucus,  niix.ed  with  flakes  of  puriform  matler. 
The  urine  haa  a  iediment  in  it.  The  ©yea  are 
pronunent  and  bloodshot ;  the  pupd  is  dilated, 
and  the  iiii  pale.  When  ihe  breathings  is  most 
vioienf  jactitation  occurs.,  and  letbaigy  when 
it  is  least  dleturbed. 

4.  This  is  the  morbid  state.     The  traehett  ia 

eoated  w;th  elusion.     The  face  it  leaden,  and 

I        the  eye  filmy.     The  cttremitits  ate  cold  and 

t       iifcelh'd.     Tne  muscular   power  is  eihausted, 

and  the  child  neatly  insensible. --(CAfyrecV  Pa- 

ihsiagy  of  litt  LAjyn:£  and  Brtftichi*,  8^0.,  Ed* 

Bhurgh,  1809,) 

Tiic  till  tor  deems  the  folbwin^  obBervation*, 

ulc  by  Pr^^*"'^--''^  i^  ^^naec  on  the  syniutoiiiB 

cnjup*  w  H^  of  attention.     If  we 

icept  the  '  m  of  membranous  fra^< 

pent*^  qf ,  iV  Ajji-i^j^nce  of  false  membrane  in 

fftujc^a*  .poL  oue  of  the  aymptomi  ta  par 


Ih&gnomoiaie.  The  croupi»g  voice,  or  abound, 
independently  of  ita  not  being  alwaya  well 
marked,  does  not  occur  until  auer  the  diseaM 
haa  made  great  profreia.  The  cough^  he  saya, 
is  similar,  or  nearly  so,  m  other  diseases,  particu*^ 
larly  in  certain  cases  of  hooping*cough,  in  which 
the  ^oniiTotLt  intpiralumE  sometimes  perfectly 
resemble  tJie  crowing  of  a  cock.  I^aeimee  had 
of  late  only  met  wii£  one  case  of  croup  a^S^ 
ciei&tly  severe  to  be  recognieed  liom  the  beigin- 
nin0.  It  was  soon  more  fulfy  characterised  by 
the  expectoration  of  fragments  of  false  nt'jm'- 
brane,  monlded  on  br»nj&niB  of  dUl&rent  diame* 
tere.  In  this  case^  whicli  occurred  in  a  chdd 
six  years  old,  the  stethoscope  detected,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  no  other  respi- 
ratory sound  but  that  of  a  drt/  TiSfiraliim^  e%'»* 
decitly  tubular  or  bronchial,  urmiiyed  with  any 
of  that  crepilous  djiatation  of  the  puhnonnry 
cells  so  strongly  marked  in  infancy.  This  sign, 
coinciding  wiin  a  natural  resonance  of  the  cheat, 
wdl  su^ce,  if  it  is  constant,  to  indicate  croup 
a^ecting  the  branchite ;  since  it  exi»ti$  in  no 
other  caae,  except  *omctimes,  and  in  a  much 
less  degree,  in  dilatation  of  the  bronchie  ;  a 
chronic  aiFectidl^  generally  of  verv  partial  ei- 
tent,  and  not  liable  to  be  coniouodcd  with 
croup. ]-^LMHn*c,  op,  cil.,  p.  1S4.) 

The  essence  of  croup  consists  in  the  seere- 
Iton  of  the  viscid  and  concrete  lymph,  whicb  is 
perpetually  endangering  suAbcation.  Dr.  CyU 
leu  doee  not  dwell  tumciently  u{^»on  this  svmp- 
torn ;  but  aachbea  Ihe  danger  principally  to 
ip4umodic  action,  and  represents  the  accompa- 
nying fever,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  is  also  a 
spasmodic  action,  lo  be  rery  considertihle  ;  but 
spasm  was  with  him,  aa  we  have  already  seen, 
a  favourite  doctrine,  and  hie  judgment  was  often 
warped  by  it.  Dr,  MarcuSt  who  regards  &ll  fo<. 
TETv  as  infliunmation  of  some  organ  or  other, 
and  af  entirely  sealed  in  the  arterial  system, 
regards  croup  aUo  as  a  local  indammation  alone, 
utterly  independent  of  ipastrt,  which  neilher  ex- 
ists here  nor  in  fevers  of  any  kind  ;  and  sttrib^ 
utes  the  danger  to  this  symptom  solely  :  which 
ia  the  more  citroordinary,  as  he  regarded  croup 
to  be  a  disease  identic  with  hoopmg-cough,  in 
which  the  spasm  or  convulsion  is  the  most 
prominent  i^mptotn^  [Croup,  even  when  moat 
partial^  is  almost  always  attended  with  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  symptomatic  fever  ii  acute,  and  very 
severe ;  the  action  of  the  heart  being  frequently 
irregular.  In  some  caaee,  particularly  such  as 
occur  in  hospitals,  it  is  ob^rved  by  L^ennec,  that 
the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated,  the  skin  rough 
and  dirty,  the  debility  extreme,  and  the  breath 
fetid^  even  where  no  gangrenous  specks  e^tst 
in  the  throat  Tlus  variety  ia  denominated  a«- 
thenic  by  Guersent  and  Brelanneau,  and  it  thai 
which  is  found  sometimes  la  accompany  malig- 
nant sore  throat.  ]^ — {Lamntt,  op,  cit.,  p.  IfS.) 
I'he  locahty  of  the  dtfcgLse,  as  well  aa  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  inflammalian,  suSctentlj 
distingQiib  il  from  catanh,  m  which  thi-re  is 
aiao  some  ififlammaiion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brviie  of  die  trachea,  thoiigh  of  a  comtxuiti^  V\eA^ 
and  r&reiy  UcnvtM  M^  ^\a  ^f^u.    Vgl  t^tsMxisQ^ 
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iMvv^ever,  it  frequently  tre^s  close  tipofi  catfirrtw 
meild^,  hooping-cctu^h,  and  ^]ny  aiiier  dtaeiie 
tha.1  hu  dobilttjited  the  powers  of  the  tunga  : 
for,  as  Dr.  Mich^elis  observei,  whaterer  leads 
ta  weakest)  or  produce  ^ny  degree  of  trrttatioTi 
111  the  bngt,  «o  m  to  occaaion  a  pretemttural 
nficretion  into  that  orgmn,  may  bn  considered  at 
»  predispoainjF  catiae  of  croup*  F'rofepsor  Du- 
pny^  of  the  Veterinmry  School  at  Alfort.  gives 
Mi  tiutuice  of  its  haviog:  been  coiuniiinicaled 
iti  a  vdlage,  in  which  it  was  cpidemie,  to  a  dog, 
ijfouglit  under  his  care  from  a  mistaJteD  idea 
thai  the  dog  wa»  suffering  from  hydrophobia, 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease  this  anirTiaL 
ha4  the  fthrill,  ringing  voice  of  children  labour- 
Uig  under  it ;  aiid  apeedily  died  of  suffocation, 
On  opening  the  body,  a  faUe  membrane  was 
found  in  the  iarynij  of  a  reddish  colour,  which 
extended  to  the  bronchise  ;  and  the  lunga  were 
(jHed  with  an  abundant  serous  eifusion. — {Bibl 
Mid.,  Aout,  1822,) 

[M^  X/Ouis  baa  published  some  highly  inter- 
esti]%  obiter  rations  on  the  croup  of  adult  per- 
soiiii,  and  ably  pointed  out  both  its  agreements 
With  I  «nd  diHerenee  from,,  the  jame  disease  in 
ehiidren.  In  the  latter  snbje™  it  resembles 
ai  first  a 'alight  cold,  speedily  followed  by  pains 
m  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  usually  unpre- 
ceded  by  sore  thro&t.  The  cough  soon  becomes 
violent}  recurring  in  paro^sms  :  there  is  a  his- 
«mg  sound  in  tne  breathing ;  with  ilyspnsa  i 
ihi  crau[jal  Toice,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  m 
adult  pi^tienls,  there  k  more  or  less  soren&ss 
r)f  the  throat  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack,  accompanied  with  heat,  difiicuUy  of  deg- 
liiution,  and  liitle  or  no  cough.  The  inflamed 
[OiisiiU  and  pharynx  soon  become  covered  with 
cortgulahle  lymph,  and  then  patn  begins  lo  be  er- 
t>enenccd  in  the  laryni  and  trachea,  speedily  fot- 
bwc4h>ydyspn«a,*anjiietyj  change  of  the  voice, 
but  rarely  with  sulToeative  paroiysms,  even,  in 
the  iast  hours  of  existence.  M.  Louis,  how- 
ever,  regards  this  description  lis  only  generally 
npp)icab1e»  since,  in  many  cases  lately  recorded, 
coildren  are  ropresonted  to  hate  had  a  torenesa 
of  the  throat  as  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  ; 
aad,  according  to  M.  Guersent,  croup  frequently 
begins  in  this  way  in  infants  at  the  breast.  In 
the  croup  of  adults^  the  nasal  fossa,  the  pha- 
rfoXj  the  velum  palati,  the   urula,  the  tonsils. 


•  On  the  coaet  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  disease 
is  said  to  be  endemic ;  and  it  is  also  alleged  to  pre- 
v&U  to  a  great  extent  on  the  coasts  of  Irelandt  in 
the  winter  ajid  spring  seasons.  These  facts  are 
noticed  by  Dr.  Cheyne  (Cjrclbp.  of  Pract,  Med,, 
art.  Oaoue),  who  ascribes  one  principal  exciting 
cause  of  croup  to  the  influence  of  Urge  bodies 
of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  any  place,  where  the 
disease  is  remarkably  frequent.  Dn  thia  princi* 
pie,  croup  ought  to  be  endemic  on  every  part  of 
thm  fut^ncomi*  no  duubt  there  mtiflt  be  other  cir- 
,'i  concemed  The  exciting  caune  is 
%  in  almost  every  instance,  cold  and 
rtrmcc  its  greater  frequency  in  spring 
tiiid  vvuuvf  thiin  ill  other  ffleasons  h  is  more  com- 
mot]  in  northern  thsn  southern  latitudes^  and 
aonietimes  epidemic.  A  n  age  u  nder  t w  elvf  y  ears 
might  b9  regarded  sa  a  predispoimg  cause  of  the 


the  laiyni,  the  trachea,  and  sometime*  the  btrnt- 
chi»,  were  found,  on  dissection,  covened  with 
coaguLable  lymph,  or  a  false  membrane,  ihe  con- 
sistence and  thickness  of  which  dir.  ,, - 
cording  to  the  order  in  which  the  ]  rr 
speeified.] — {Mim  et  JtttL  Anal,  i '*.-..  jiy  ^ 
239-242,  dc  ) 

The  cure  demands  prompt  and  active  rem** 
dies ;  and  must  depend,  not  ao  m^teft  ujMMl 
searching  into  and  correcting  the  remote  caute, 
or  even  counteracting  the  spasm,  as  in  counter- 
acting the  inflammation,  preventing  tbtt  further 
clfuaion  of  lymph,  and  promotmg  the  looseijiiig 
afid  discharge  of  that  which  already  invests  4ijd 
ohstrttcts  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

There  is  in  the   patient  a  peq>etaal  etlorl   to 
remove  this  solid  secretion   by  cou;^h5n:* :  ba- 
the cough  is  for  the  most  part  dry  an/! 
and  nothing  more  than  a  bttle  tl  ^ 

excreted.     Very  copious  bleeding*  at  uh-  t^m- 
mencement  of  the  attack,  by  breaking  down 
abruptly  the  inflammatory  action,  has  sotnetimcs 
carried  off  the  disease  at  once.     This  M^  Fiehi 
and  Dr.  Cheyne  recommend   from  the  jotfnUi 
veins  (Fieliz,  Richter'$  Chit.  BihL,  b,  vui.,  p 
53  Of  snd  M.  Ghisi  by  topical  scarilicaUons  ;  bat, 
in  mfaitcy,  leechea  will  usually  be  f. 
svver  best  \  and,  in  adults,  their  repi 
Lion  may  be  usef u  I  after  general  blet . . 
ics  have  afterward  been  tried,  but  v  ; 

success:  sinapisms  and  blisters,  wi 

[It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  hov^evuf,  i!i«t 
all  these  means  are  spoken  favourably  of  hf 
Professor  Laennec{Op.  cit ,  p.  ISfr-T)  and  Dr. 
John  Forbes ;  and  that  emetics  are  the  rem^r 
in  which  Dr.  Cheyne  has  w^^«'  ^^n f,. t. ..,,-.'. 
When  an  attack  of  croup  is 
latter  physician  prescribes  an  .  . 
bath,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  ddutiui 
%Vhen  the  first  stage  is  formed,  he  has  rerouri 
to  an  emetic,  the  bath,  a  mercurial  i. 
section,  a  blister  over  the  stemuis',  j 

doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains  * ..  .i  .m  r, 
diluents,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  In 
the  second  stage,  emetics  are  hii  chief  retni** 
dies  ;  and  he  has  rccoorae  toeord&alswhen  f 
strength  flaga]  The  inhalation  of  vrpmv 
pour,  recommended  by   Dr.  Homr,  v 

be  practificd,  from  the  extreme  fe^  i 

the  little  patient;  and  the  remeds 
relied  upon  in  the  present  day,  and 
tainly  seems  in  many  instaiices  lo  h.i^      ,  J 

like  a.  ebarm,  is  large  and  repeated  doses  of  eaJ- 
omel ;  of  thisj  not  less  than  five  or  sU  tfraina 
are  commonly  given  to  very  young  children, 
and  continued  every  two  or  three  hours  till 
there  is  i  discharge  of  a  ^en  bdious  matter, 
whbh  *ttmM  Ut  hs  the  criierion  of  its  haririjir 


*  Michselis,  Richter*s  Chir.  Bibl,  b.  v.,1^  73^ 
Dr.  Elliotson  recommends  bleeding  from  thr  irm 
or  jupilarvein,  and  the  application  ><'  ' 
the  tnr€«L    He  would  Tollow  up  gen  ^ 

bleeding;  and,  after  proraotini  the 
from  the  leech  bites  wdh  a  pouUicri,  /. 
a  blister— (Lem,  at  Lond.   Univ,  jie 
Mod.  Gai,  for  1833^ J,  p.  C6)     A  prm^.^ai  ua* 
been  made  to  apply  ice  in  s  blwlder  to  the  thraat* 
arier  the  leeeh-bites  have  bl<id  wali^En 
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taken  dffeet,  lod  no^,  (vnlf  ^itei  %  nlotuj 
count eractjon,  tut  prereiits  the  further  secre- 
lion  of  ihtck  lymph,  (The  menrunal  practice, 
joined  With  the  antiphlo£;iatiC|,  is  that  of  which 
the  editof^a  obacrvatiomi  lead  him  to  entertain 
the  bt^i)(;8t  opmion.  The  freo  and  quick  cihr- 
hitmn'of  i^dome]  wu  6rat  proposed  bj  Dr, 
Eu»h, .  and  a/tcrwfrd  recommt^nded  by  Dr, 
HafntltoQ.  It  h&8  the  sanction  of  Profefsor 
Ellioison,  who  pronounce*  U  to  be  a  boUer  prac- 
tice than  that  of  ^ving  emetica.]  Relaxantif 
ii  Antimonv  ^nd  ipecacaanha,  should  be  em- 
ployed during  the  action  of  the  calomel  i  and 
ia  sooa  a«  lluB  ha«  anAwered,  aedativea,  »  opt- 
um  or  hyoscy^mu«r  nmy  be  united  with  die 
felaxtttt«:  but^  above  all,  Uie  hjdro-tyatiic  aeid^ 
as  slreadi^  recomm  ended  in  hooping-cough,  and 
to  the  aame  extent.  If  this  plan  tthould  not 
aUGCeedT  Dr.  Michael  is  recommends  tracheot-^ 
Odij  ;  and  has  no  Utile  apprehension  of  ita  he- 
bg  attended  witb  da-nger^  that  he  advise*  it  lo 
b«  had  leconrae  to  aoon  after  the  attack,  as  af- 
fofdinff  a  convenient  opportunity  of  bnnging 
iiwiy  the  pf^temjittiral  membrane  which  aervea 
&i  ft  lining  to  the  trachea , — {De  Angina  Ptdif' 
poMd,  6lc.,  ut  sirpra  )  Bat  thia  advice  ia^  given 
with  more  eonrage  than  judgment.  Whenever 
the  oper&tion  is  pedbnEiedT  ii  shovild  be  after 
everj  other  ratnedf  has  failed^  and  not  before 
any  other  baa  b*en  attempted.  [When  thfl  ex- 
udation eitenda  through  the  trachea,  and  ra^mi- 
ficationa  of  the  hronchix,  as  the  pathological 
obaervations  of  Laenncc,  Louis,  and  many  other 
writers,  prove  lo  be  frequently,  though  not  al- 
ways the  caae,  there  will  be  bill  little  hope  of 
benefit  from  auch  an  operation.-^ Boy rr^  Traill 
ic#  Mai,  Ckir-t  d&c,,  torn,  vii.,  Parist  182L) 
Dr.  Choyne  also  long  ago  showed,  that  the  op- 
eration cannot  he  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  air  into  the  trachea  ;  for  in  pati&nu  who 
died  of  the  disease*  he  found  a  pervioii*  canaj 
one  focirth  of  an  inch  in  diameter*  He  con- 
sidered the  operation  as  equally  unfitted  for  the 
removal  of  the  membrane  \  for,  from  ita  extent, 
tenacity,  and  adhesions*  this  is  almost  always 
impfjicu cable  ;  and  even  ff  it  could  be  eitr^cted, 
Tf^-tpiriition  would  be  but  little  improved,  a*  the 
ramifications  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  cetls 
would  stdl  remain  obstructed  t 

The  queslton  retattng  to  this  operation  is  in* 
tttnately  connected  with  another  point ;  namely, 

*  In  the  ditaections  of  four  patientt  who  died 
of  this  diaeasei  ad  recoidedby  Dr.  Jame«  Jsckson 
of  Boston,  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  Iftrytix 

was  indamed,  hut  there  wai  no  false  membrane 
Of  Immg  of  coagulable  lymphs  and  the  tmcliea 
was  pervioua  — See  N.  E.  Joum.^of  Med.  and 
Suff ,,  vol:  i.,  p.  383.— D. 

f  See  Cheyije's  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and 
Bronchia,  Edio.,  1909,  Dr.  EllioLwn  has  tried 
b  rone  hot  omy  WEEhout  puccck  ,  yet,  after  the  faiJ- 
u-e  of  bl*'edjnF,  mercur)^  blisters,  col  J  apptica- 
tions,  and  e^f^ii  emettca  (in  whinb  last  he  doev 
aot  seem  to  put  great  confidence),  ho  conceives 
tbKtt  if  the  pniient's  frienr!*  consented,  ato^betng 
told  cif  ilie  very  slender  chance  of  bmeholomy 
|TO¥iiug  uaefijli,  »uch  chance  un^  lo  be  taken,^ — 
LecL  at  l*ond.  Univ.,  as  published  in  Med  Gat. 
fmlBQS^^,  p.  67.— En. 


how  far  tlie  fatal  reatilt  of  erotrp  may  be  rtat^ 
owing  lo  the  obetruetion  of  the  gbttia  with  eo^ 
agulahle  lymph.  If,  laya  M^  X^uia^  the  false 
membrane  lessen  the  air-passages  of  a  child  more 
than  those  of  an  adult,  it  is  seldom  in  a  degree 
sufficient  to  produce  a  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  free  circulation  of  air  ;  and  as  death  fre* 
qaently  occurs  in  children  aAer  the  false  mem- 
branes haie  been  expectorated,  thia  reauU  is  w> 
longer  ascrtbable,  at  leant  in  all  casea,  to  the  me- 
chanical impediment  to  thA  entrance  ot  ajf  into 
the  hm^.  The  caaea  and  dissections  r^orded 
by  M.  Louis,  prove  how  rarely  this  iropedim^t 
exists  in  the  adnlt,  in  whom  death  takes  place 
notTvithaiandinp  the  breadth  of  the  leryni ;  and 
he  inclines  lo  Ae  opinion,  that  too  much  stress 
ha^  been  laid  upon  the  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  air-passages,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
caote  of  death  in  children :  be  imputes  more 
eSeet  to  the  apasm  of  the  glottis  and  trachea  ; 
an  explanation  which  he  conceives  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  adult  and  the  young  subject 
But  he  observes,  that  it  ought  nol  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  spasmodic  symptoms  never  occur 
untd  the  larynx  has  been  lined  with  coagulabli? 
lymph,  and  hepce  thia  lymph,  and  the  mflamma- 
tton  of  which  it  is  the  production,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Louis,  always  the  primary  cause 
of  the  spasm.  He  also  adverts  lo  various  dis«ec* 
tions  by  himself,  M.^bstein,  and  M.  Vietseui, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  \un^  and  other 
organs  do  not  exhibit  after  death  the  appear- 
atices  commonly  found  in  caaes  of  asphyxia.  At 
the  same  time,  be  conceives  that  the  deficiepcy 
of  respiration  has  a  share  in  producing  the  fatnl 
termination,  but  that  the  functions  of  the  heart 
aod  lungs  cease  eimultaneotisly,  so  as  to  make 
a  diflerence  from  aaphyita^  strictly  so  called  -^ 
(Op.  cil.^  p.  S45.)  -The  course  of  the  disease, 
according  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Dr  Cheyne, 
is  increased  action,  effusion,  laborious  resnira* 
tion,  circulation  of  blood  with  venous  eoiour, 
sensorial  debility,  and  death  ] 

Dr.  Harden,  of  St.  Pctersbur|h,  has  of  late, 
after  every  other  remedy  had  Med,  vent^rrwl 
upon  cold  a£Fusiou.  He  first  tried  it,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  upon  a  child  of  his  own,  eighteen 
months  old.  The  child  was  placed  in  a  ba- 
thing-tub, with  its  helly  on  a  cushion  of  bay ; 
and  a  pail  of  water,  IS*  Reaumur,  was  then 
poured  quickly  from  the  head  along  the  spine. 
The  symptoms,  after^'lhc  first  afSsiont  soon 
diminished ;  the  operation  was  repated  at  m* 
terrats,  ten  times,  and  the  child  recovered.  He 
has  since  employed  it  with  hke  succesi  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Miller,  another 
physician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  said  to  have 
been,  a  til  I  more  lately,  as  fortunate  as  him&elf 
—{EiiK  o/fl  Letter frpm  D.  Vtm.  dim  Bu4fh,  af 
Bremen,  to  Dr   EherU,  ef  Pht^Jm  «,  18tS  ) 

Under  the  genua  LiayMOTfllR,  belonmng  to 
the  aecoE>d  Older  of  the  preceding  class,  1  bate 
obsflTvedf  that  the  spasmodic  affection  there  de- 
acnhed,  from  its  inducing  a  aenae  of  luJIbcaiion, 
and  {>o«seasing  various  other  symptoms  reaem- 
Wing  those  of  cfou|s,  has  olten  been  mistaken 
for  this  last  complaint,  and  been  denominalad 
spasmodic  eronp ;  tbt>^g[^  ^wtO^o^  ^6*  ^ifa^i^BAi^ 
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Itomonic  sign  of  u  membrane-like  exudJatlon,  and 
for  the  ttic^t  part  wtlhout  atij  mflMnmation 
whatever.  It  attucks  children  sodden^/f  moat 
frequpntly  m  tlie  night,  and  ia  apt  to  return  in 
parpi^Bins^  with  short  intarrals  of  eaie ;  while 
ihe  real  acute  croup  ha&  tjo  interrali,  but  con- 
imuea  itt  akrming  course^  till  it  destroy «  ihe 
Mtietit,  or  yJdldB  ta  the  Jiiean»  made  une  of 
Dorin|r  the  action  of  the  spaam^  in  the  former 
caae,  however,  there  )£  a  conaiderable  hoarsenee^ 
and  aitnUneas  m  the  voioe^  and»  from  the  atrug- 
tfle,  a  profuae  psTspi  ration  about  the  head  and 
tsLLc.  Violent  ss  these  symptoma  are*  they 
commonly  yield  to  a  briak  anUD:ionlal  emetic  i 
aAer  the  operation  of  which  the  patient  com- 
monly fall«  mto  a  aound  aleep,  and  awakes  with 
little  remains  of  the  complaint 

The  aECdi«po;  chbomec  tariett  of  aaoMcu- 
i-fiMMtTia  I  have  introduced  chiefly  oti  ibe  high 
authority  of  Dr,  Warren,  who  calle  il»  a&  I  have 
dreidy  observed^  a  hrotichial  polypoa;  a  term 
which  may  lead  to  mistaken ;  uid  which,  in  iu 
application  to  any  other  part  of  the  body^  docs 
nrt  import  the  febrile  action  which  eiiats  aa  & 
chamctenatic  of  thia  disease.  A  concrete  pa- 
renchynmtoua  material,  ohatructinff  the  bronchial 
f  easels,  coughed  up  in  Bmallcr  or  larger  masses, 
a^metimes  easily  and  without  any  attachment  to 
the  eidtss  of  the  bronchial  tubea,  and  aomettmes  so 
extenaively  inosculaLtJ  by  radicles  or  fadiating 
veasfla  as  to  proJoce  a  (llal  hemorrhage  on 
their  being  thrown  up  with  violence,  haa  been 
noticed  from  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  hiatory 
of  medicine  to  the  present  day.  Bartholin e, 
TuIpiuSj  Ruyach^  Gretz,  and  Morgagni,  have  all 
been  appealed  to  us  giving  examplea  of  this  af- 
fection i  and  it  la  very  posaiblo  that  even  liip 
poetates  may  allude  to  something  of  the  kind 
{Da  Moth,  Fopuiar.,  lib.  vii.^  sect,  ili,)  ni  the 
case  of  Fbericidcsi  who,  he  tells  ua,  was  ac- 
customed to  britif  tip  from  hi  a  lungs,  in  a  fit 
of  cooghinff,  Ya>>arTv^ta,  **  white  iiiiiky  concre- 
tion a  :     and  at  lengthy  before  he  diedj  itlow  Ik 

^riii  "  firm  mucUES-like  excrescences,  surrounded 
w  ith  w  hite  phlegm . '  ^  But  the  complamt  doea  not 
seem  to  have  been  distinctly  described  ull  Dr. 
Warren's  history  of  it. — {Med.  Traw*.,  vol,  i., 
ftrt  ivi,)  The  case  by  which  he  chiefly  illus- 
trates it,  is  that  of  a  young  lodyt  eight  yonra  of 
age^  of  a  strumous  habit^  who  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  diffi^culty  ^of  breathing,  attended 
witli  a  short,  dry,  and  almost  ineesaant  cough ; 
but  without  any  pain  in  the  lude  or  chest.  The 
symptoms  ditniiiifihed  in  the  ensuing  nighty  and 
the  complaint  apjiears  to  have  been  productive 
of  little  inconvenieruiu  for  aii  weeks  j  when  it 
returned  with  additional  severity,  with  co»tive 
tkowela,  a  white  but  moist  tongue,  and  a  pulse 
too  qwick  to  be  counted.  Bleedmg^  purgaiivea, 
and  tlie  oxymeHtf  tquills  Teliejed  her,  but  the 
breathing  was  Mnl  labonous  r  she  had  wasting 
flight- a  weals,  and  the  pulae  heat  fron:i  a  hun- 
dred to  a  h^indred  and  twenty  strokes  in  a  min- 
ute for  the  ensuing  twelve  days  ;  at  the  e|oae 
of  which  period  i^he  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night, 
and  waa  almost  choked  m  bringing  up,  by 
cotighing,  what  Dr^  Wairen  calls  "  a  hrge  poly- 
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pous  concretion/'  It  came  up  without  etUiei 
blood  or  mucua^  snd  tnatanily  gave  her  mal 
re  lie  C  For  two  month?  afterward,  the  itklofll 
passed  three  days  withoot  coughing  up  ismmtt 
of  the  same  kind,  but  lioflff  so  ht^e  :  she  wmi 
tolerably  easy  when  lilting  still,  or  m  motion  in* 
the  open  air ;  and  thotrgh  her  pulse  never  tieat 
leas  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  strokes  in  a 
minute,  thi?  had  a  good  Fippetite,  gained  »)me 
degree  of  strength  and  flew,  and  entirely  Icwt 
her  (light- sTveJ^ts-  She  wna  now  auddenly  at- 
tacked at  nighl  with  another  paroxysm  of  dia- 
trenful  breathing  and  a  stnse  of  sufliioatioii, 
and,  in  the  morningf  threw  up  a  larger  tnembriq 
nous  concretion  than  at  any  time  suteccdmLJirJ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  four  ensuing  tiays/i 
quantity  qttite  aa  larg^e  u  in  the  m  precedir^ 
weeks.  From  this  time  the  oppression  on  th 
luDga  returned  irregulnrly  after  intervals  of  ^v« 
eight,  ten  I  or  twenty  days,  always  followed  ikti 
always  relieved  by  an  ezpnition  of  the  sam. 
concrete  material ;  till  at  the  do6o  of  a  t«fel»«>- 
month  from  tlte  first  au^ck,  the  piUient  com- 
plained of  a  pam  In  the  right  heel ;  an  iibsceis 
formed  there^  and  the  os  calcis  wa«<  found  oari- 
ouft.  From  thrs  time  the  bronchial  ibffrcluia 
creased,  the  breathing  was  perfectly  ft«>e»  and 
no  more  concretion  was  thrown  up. 

Dr.  Wamm  conceited  this  concrete  snball 
to  have  been  secreted  by  the  muconi*  .*i^*'.i 
the  bronchial  ve«sela.  But  the  t 
hbrin,  as  a  constituent  pari  of  th*. 
unknown  at  the  priod  in  whieh  he  wmie  ,  ^td 
hie  plates  ami  description  of  thi»  nit^mbf»rK»uii 
mattei  expectoraled,  show  tv  ' 
that  discharged  iri  crowp,  ai^ 
inteatinal  canal,  i(  was  compo^iu  ,... 
tjve  element,  intenniied  wiih  glai-  A  \ 

in  layers,  and  affecting  a  tubular  nu^. 

In  comieijon  with  the  plan  of  trej»Ltut'iii  »i* 
ready  pointed  out,  it  is  highly  pmbuble  that 
much  benefit  might,  in  tins  chronic  fofiti  of 
b ranch lemmitis,  be  derived  from  tho  usi<  ol  mer- 
cury and  foi^lovp,  and  a  aeton  or  iaswe. 

Smce  tlie  nutiiicdtion  of  tho  second  rdiiio 
of  this  work,  M  Brctoi^neau,*  in  his  M^c.'itise  < 
the  specific  inflammations  of  tho  mucous  nic  m- 
brane  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  has  im9>^ 
ticed  another  form  of  this  disease,  in  which  Ui 
inflammation  either  spreads  f^om  the  trachea  t 
the  tonsUs  and  pharyni,  or^  as  m  morr  -  -  -  i^l 
the  case,  begins  in  the  latter  with  V  v  | 

symptoms  ofpariethmitis  maligna,  a  ^      uj 

sore-throat.  In  the  cases  to  which  he  rirten  ^ 
this  last  disease  was  epidemic  and  couUigioi«  I 
and  when  the  aflection  took  this  C4lmptlcat^  " 
course,  the  ulcerative  process  ceaai^d.  and    ' 

concrete  membrane  waa  prodn-    '  $tea 

There  seems  to  have  been  f-  ^-ulii 

in  the  season  or  Ihe  locality  th  ;    .    .      ..jLii  i9 
fleet  the  inflammatiotv  of  quinsy  trom  its 
tiary  course,  though   wc   meetr  with  in»i«i«l 


*  Dr.  Bard,  of  New- York,  in  aTr«ati«i  nn  Cfcnt 
published  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  Drvto_ 
neau'j  work,  la  a&id,  bv  a  Frrnrh  writ  or.  to  hav« 
pronounced  croup  and  gunflrenous  aiiiMim  \n  hm 
identical. — See  DicL  de  Med.  et  do  Ctiir.  Pr^ 
tlquea,  torn.  iL^  p,  &i4.^Ej^ 
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of  modi  ^cation  at  Itmea  m  other  jadamniA- 
ckms^  A  fj>ecdj  cure  iivaa  sotDeUniei  ;ibtaified 
bjr  Qi  mpjd  and  motnentary  appUcalion  of  con^ 
cenlrsied  murialic  acid  on  a  piece  of  B|>oiigti, 
where  the  m^aEumauuD  cauUl  eaailiv  be  r«acli«itl ; 
bul^  ui  other  cises^  it  beat  yielded  to  a  free 
course  of  eaJomel  tud  aiercuntl  friction. — (Ik* 
Injhimmaiitms  Spicm!^  eUt  Ti^su  Muqu^x^  i&d 
8vo.,  Pari*,  less.) 

[Dr.  C^IJent  as  we  have  mentioned,  neticed 
the  occuioiial  redncu  of  the  fauces  in  croup ; 
sndt  aa  tlie  subject  wat  a[i«  ooniidered  by  Dr, 
Ch«yQ^,  ftomo  of  the  obsermiions  of  M<  Bre- 
toniieu]  mnj  not  atpp/^ar  iltogcther  new.  Dr. 
Cheine  objected  lo  the  pltai  of  regiirdiDg  the 
dtsetse  ai  ctoup^  when  varioualy  €Omplicatf^d ; 
biit,  M  an  &ble  critic  hai  remarked,  if  the  doughi 
voicei  «iid  mode  of  breath it)^  be  ihost;  of  craup, 
and  if  a  membtwie  be  actually  found  on  di^neG^ 
tjon  ztiet  dearth,  ^though  «tuugba  m^ity  have  b*i^u 
observed  on  the  uvtiU  und  tonsilei  ■nd  akbougk 
live  paroKVBm  may  have  superYcncd  to,  or  been 
complicated  with  ficarlatina^  wiLh  incMlrri,  or 
With  Eniallpoi.,  ftili  It  is  crogp ;  nat«  mdced^ 
pure  and  idiopathic,  bat,  ibongh  compbcated, 
84iU  eroup,  mil  inflammation  of  Ute  Imyiiz  and 
Inichea,  ej:udatmnt  and  forttuilmn  of  membrane, 
giving  rL»e  to  Ihe  tftme  series  of  symptoma  which 
distuifuiah  idiopmthic  cro;ip.*  The  cases  and 
diAsections  recorded  by  M.  Lonia  (Op.  cit ,  p, 
S04«  du;.)|  materially  corroborAt<*  thti  J o£ trine 
defended  by  the  anonymous  cntica!  writer  ]t 


•  Kdin.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  ir.,  p,  457*     According 

to  M.  Bret^ ' -^htheritis  does  not  yield  to 

bleedinf ;  ^i '  tamiing  the  train  of  injlam- 

lUtttoryefl'^  i  ^  it,  its  progress  19  arrevtcid 

Iff  sinmiknJ^,  as  the  liydrochlonc  acid,  alum,  and 
llt^  dkJorurel  of  bme.  fiance  Andral  infen,  that 
Ihough  iirone^tion  exLitiif  it  does  not  con^iitnte 
the  who1<!  of  the  disease. — Mi&L  P&iboL|  torn,  ii.^ 
p.  233— En. 

t  Amefiettn  practitioners  hflire  iiddeil  not  a  little 

td  oar  fciiowf«a^  of  croup.    In  ITSl,  Dr.  Bayley, 

df  Now^Vork,  in  a  cmnmtinication  addrft8s«l  to 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  London,  ably  disc  rim  inaloii   be- 

twi:itn  cruup  and  the  Bore-throat  diatemper :  he 

nr^HitiUiujedi  the  U3ilbkm£u^t<iry  character  oi  croup, 

and  BlmFKgly  recotnmetided  rcpeuted  hkedinga  ad 

<l+>U.;iiiiiim,  thf*  fr<*e  tme  of  tamr  etneUc,  blisters, 

"         ral  Review  of  some  early 

oupt  tiy  Dr.  J.  B.  Becit,  in 

.'id  Piiys.  Joum.,  vol.  j.,  p, 

•^'i.i    Ac^: hiding  m  Dr.  Udmek  {Med  Esaays, 

vol.  ti.).  the  diaeaM  wmjetimes  attendi  other  af- 


isj'.  •■■.MusiivcMvsiEiiiate'l  mtlK' trarliry, 

brLtn>  i^ice  of  the  lunga;  symptamalic, 

whvt'  nsequence  o(  other  ptevioua  di*- 

eaMCJ.'  Dr.  llwack  ado  pis  the  remedial  measures 
for  the  cure  of  croup  according  to  the  three  stages 
into  which  he  divides  1  he  complaint :  in  the  firat,  or 
forn^m^  ^tagc  of  thii  diieAse,  we  must  employ  live 
inost  iftivr  mran*  for  re*tormg  the  cuppresited 
accrf  ^1  and  KurfRce  of  the  lunp. 

For  direct*  an  active  emetic 

of  12111. :  and  ipw*c*cuanha.     Blood- 

Too*,  (ranis'  Can. )f  tx  hjghl;y  recommended  in  this 
^lAgv  Ly  Dr.  Nathan  Smith'  and  of  this  remedy 
l*rot  W.  l*ully  reraarka,  *'  liial  if  iiven  eartjr,  it 
fimy  be  eon«idered  as  dmoat  a  epecmcJ'—"  En  the 
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niTi.».unAriOit  or  tub   itr-Nc*  ;    oafttBt  rxtn 
IN    THi    CKErr;    eofltsTAXT    DirricutTY  or 

RKSPlKATlOlt,  AI^LSVIATKtl    ftY   AN    EKKCT    rO- 

aifioN  ;     TKHin,    rvupUK    fAo*,    on    uwn  ; 

COUOH,    GSNBIjutLV     HOIBT,.    ortlN    ILOODY  ; 

FCLfcE  cauALLr  *orT.t 

iNFLAHMATroN  of  the  lujj^  bftt  been  dto^ri- 
bed  wnder  many  names.  The  moti  common, 
perhaps,  it  peripneumonia  i  for  which  pfifturnon- 
itia,  einploycd  first,  I  bfttievCj  by  Bourgmud,  in 
his  Distertation,  published  in  17&4,  is  here  snh- 
fiiituLcd^  merely  on  account  of  the  regulaniy  of 
its  termination  (The  discaae  is  one  of  the 
most  seircre  and  frequei^tj  and  in  cold  and  tern* 

lii^ond  stage/*  aaya  Dr.  Hoaack,  "  auch  is  the  d«- 
lennination  of  Uie  eircutiting  fluids  to  the  pait 
afiected,  that  Ihe  roost  efficient  means  of  dimimsh- 
uig  the  plethora  of  the  btoodvesMla,  and  of  diverts 
irig  the  irritation  from  the  part  aSeetedi  become 
neccsfary  f  whh  Ihia  view  he  employi  hlood* 
letting,  the  warm  bath,  bUstcrs,  and  calomel  if 
these  remedies  do  not  subdue  the  ^ymptomi,  and 
divi^rt  the  irritation  from  tlie  lungs  and  trachea, 
the  third  stage  of  the  djsejiFe  will  ensue,  termed 
the  membranoua  or  puruJent  stnge.  In  this  stAg«r 
Dr.  Hosdck  reUe^  on  calomel  in  small  and  irpetted 
doses  ;  on  the  seneks  sziake-root,  mtroduced  as  a 
remedy  iu  croup  by  Dr.  Archer,  Of  Maryland ;  and 
on  those  medic  uies  w  h  ich  eicite  the  secretion  from 
the  lungs  without  impairing  the  general  powort 
of  the  I J  stem.  In  thia  aUge,  Dr.  I  nmcuj  has  ane- 
cifftied  m  sairing  life  wbe«i  nearly  eifmirt.  br  ad- 
inmi6t4?rnie  emtsttc*  of  the  snlphate  of  zioc,  m  of 
Ihe  «uJ  pha  tc  of  copper.  T  h  i  a  practice,  w  Kuih  w»» 
mtroduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profeaaioo  by  Pr, 
Francis  some  eighteen  years  since,  hus  been 
pursued  with  success  bV  many  eminent  jjiac- 
tiCioners  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlanlic,  and  par- 
tienlfljly  in  Germany*  For  details  of  some  ca*^ 
tre«tinj  with  this  remedy  by  Dr.  Fraacis,  »ee 
the  New- York  Mud.  and  Phys.  Jooni.,  vol  ul, 
p.  M-— D.  1 

•  This  won!  "m  more  properly  applied  lo  m- 
flunmation  eillier  c^f  the  ^ir  fi^la  or  the  cellnlat 
membrane  arourui  tfoem,  which cTcr  it  may  be.  I 
have  no  doubi,  ho\*ever,  that  the  inflommatinn  j« 
inflammaiion  of  the  air-cells  themBelves."^^ Pro- 
fessor Elliotson,  in  Lectures  at  Lond.  Vmv^  as 
published  in  Med,  Gaz.  for  1333,  p.  13t> :  also 
Aodral,  Clmiqun  Med  ,  toin,  n  ,  |>  :H'2  ]  An  ir^- 
fiiunmaimu  of  the  f  ,  ixc»» 

sionaUy,  bvjt  not  :  h>  iha 

ninMr-i    mTcsting    i i.. ,- ,  —  ^  1  ^l ,   i..-.    Vv..,„aiJB,  tn 
of  Pract.  M  ed . ,  a  rt.  P  j«kw  mo  nu . )    W  hen 
untie  covering  le  invtiEvcd,  Andral  termt 
tiif^  La*e  pleuro-pnfiijmtjiiift  —  £o. 

t  The  conmion  wcJl*ltnown  syniptom*  of  thj« 
disease,  those  which  are  discenuble  without  the 
aid  of  the  ear.  are  pyreiia ;  g)snera!  feverishnesa ; 
rapidity  and  ahortnei^s  of  raapiration ;  couish  and 

eipectoration.— <See  Ellidlton's  l^i ■  ^ 

The  foQowing  is  the  character  wh«  h 

hums  considers  as  most  generally  a,  j 

pneumonia  ;  fewer,  with  more  or  lesa  pain  m  s jnie 

part  of  the  chest ;  accelented,  and  aometimrii  of*- 

pressed r  breathing ;  cough,  with  viKru!  ar^]  n  «^m. 

colonred  expectoration  t  at  fir>t 

cb  11(1,  afterward  bronchial   res; 

cliopboninn»  with  dnlneat  w^  auuian  im  ^^t  Ecu^^sicrn 

i_  —  -  |M^tt  of  the  IhfmiJt.— £ii. 
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perabc  elimBles,  is  caJcultled  by  L*eiinec  to  be 
productive  of  morn  deaEh*  %hm  atiy  olher  »cule 
disease] 

TliQ  dis^ue^  as  above  cbArACtemed,  ^a  Vmce^ 
luider  thfi  Ihrec  foUowmg  TarislieB  :— 

Fever  a  catima  i  pain  ee- 
ver*^  little  eipeciora- 
tjqn  tD  tke  begmntng. 

Fever  a  syiwchua  or  ly- 
phtia  ;  lb«  debiLity  ex- 
treme from  an  tnriy 
period.  Often  cpi- 
demic. 

Great  HecreLian  and  &J- 
pectoraUon,  with  a  mild 


«  Vera. 
True  Peripneumotty^ 

§  Maligna, 
MabgnaaC  Penpneu- 
mony. 


f  Notha. 
SpurioUi   Perjpncu- 


oauma.  Occurring  m 
weakly  habiW*  and  often 
connected  wfith  a  ca- 
tarrh, 

The  fiErr  of  theae  varieties,  or  tbub  per- 
ii*itiu!BoNY»  b  f>ethnpB  thu  moat  common,  and 
jua  been  more  eeuerally  treated  of  than  the  rest. 
Dr.  Cullen  bfts  united  intTamtnatmn  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  which  h  here  alone 
«Oiltempkled,  with  inflammation  of  their  mem-- 
bmties ;  betiering  that  wc  h»ye  no  meana  of 
aicertainitig  a  <&^erence  from  the  courae  or 
cdDComJtancy  of  the  symptoms ,  and,  in  IhU  view 
of  the  disease,  he  has  been  followed  by  Pro* 
feflflor  Frank  (Op  cit  ^  torn,  ti.i  sect.  195),  who, 
ho  wearer,  retains  the  term  plmriti^^  but  hmits 
it  to  what  has  occasionally  been  called  bastaTd 
fletifixy.  In  pleurisy*  however,  the  face  is 
comparatively  but  httie  flushed,  and  far  leaa 
tamid  ;  the  pulae  ia  harder ;  the  cough  lesa 
violent^  andt  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
wtthotit  eipec  to  ration ;  the  seat  of  pain  also  i» 
fixed  :  while  in  peripneiimony  it  shifts  not  only 
to  difierent  parts  of  the  same  Bide,  but  often 
from  tho  one  aide  to  the  other.  However,  aome 
degree  of  pleuriay  fretjuently  accompanies  pneu- 
monitis from  contmuftua  sympathy  {Morgagm^ 
Dt  Sid.  tt  CiitA*  Miirk  Ep.,  Mt.  13,  14,  37); 
but  then  it  is  not  idiopathic  pleurisy,  nor  strictly 
possessed  of  itt  symptom  a.  ['*  Nothing  ia  more 
common,"  says  Professor  l^ennec  (Op,  cii.,  p. 
I2b)f  '*ihan  to  find  pneumonitis  sUogetJjer  sim- 
ple, or  complicated  only  with  so  slight  a  degree 
of  pleurisy  as  in  no  reape^i'tto  increase  its  danger, 
or  modify  its  proeresa."]  Pereussion,  if  skil- 
fully managed,  will  often  aacortain  the  partic- 
ular part  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated, 
,  but  the  stethoscope  will  prove  a  still  better 
diifnostic. 

SiAammation  of  the  substance  of  the  bnga 
bears  nearly  the  same  rektion  to  pletirifiy,  or  in- 
08jnmation  of  the  membrane  that  hoes  the  cheat 
and  covers  the  lungag  as  profound  or  parencby- 
malovts  cephalitis  bears  to  meningic.  The  two 
forme r^  however*  aro  somewhat  more  diatiiict, 
and  less  liiible  to  run  into  each  other  than  the 
two  lattfir  -,  because  one  half  the  pleura,  from 
its  duphcature»  is  more  remoteJy  siiuattid  from 
the  lungs,  and  less  connected  wnth  them.  And 
T  have  hence  followe<l  the  ordinary  division,  and 
treated  of  pneumonitis  and  pleurilis  as  distinci 
^pceioa^  rather  than  variettca  of  one  common 


species,  which  is  the  new  l4ike  ©f 
and  profound  cephahtia.  lo  both  teU  of  i 
ease,  however,  the  membranoua  is  the  la 
acute  affection,  e>inces  more  violent  mad  fmm* 
ful  symptoms,  and  nms  through  it»  coui»«  ib«* 
rapidly ,  And  hence,  tn  pjjeumoiiiiis,  a*  in  <i«^ 
seated  phrensy,  the  p^ibe  is  f  c^lt  tBf 

CatamSy  Phitn&m  M^d.^  tht  iCii^ 

herfi,  p. 262),  and  the  disorder  ^^.^.^u-lUj  mo- 
tracied  to  twenty  days  or  mOTe.—{SiiiU,  iUi. 
Med  ,  part  h  ,  p  ^76  ;  AH.  Nat.  Cur.,  vol.  v., 
obs.  124.) 

[According  to  ProfessoT  I.aeiui«c«  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs  ixe  those  mo«t  commonly  oc- 
cupied by  pneumonitis ;  and  ho  myv,  thai  when 
the  disease  involves  the  whole  Oipn,  it  is  al- 
most always  in  the  mferior  part  that  it  com- 
mences. These  circnmstniicet  b«  views  ts  af- 
fording a  strong  argisnjent  against  ikve  opmioa 
of  Brotiseais,  that  tubercles  are  the  product  of 
inflammation.  **  If  this  were  trtie,''  he  says, 
"  the  inferior  and  not  the  upper  lobes  ought  to 
be  the  principal  site  of  tubercles,  bat  the  rrt«iir 
is  well  known  to  be  the  fact.^'^Dp.  cit^  p 
199)  From  a  note*  however*  inserted  ill  m 
ForboB's  translation  of  Laennec**  mr*lu4hls 
treatise,  some  doubt  appears  to  exist  reapeciais 
the  correctness  of  this  author^a  stale niunt  u 
is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  Andral,  although,  *i 
Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  haidly  in  the  degree  W9 
might  have  expected  from  Laetincc'a  obtom- 
tion  s .  O  d  t  o  f  eighty  -eight  c  asee  of  f'^' '"  "^ ""  f'  pf 
examined   by  Andral,    Uie  lower   i  i 

fee  ted  in  forty- seven ;  the  upper  It 
and  the  whole  lung  in  eleven. — {C 
tom.   11.,  p    317.)     Since   the   pi.  I 

Laetinee's  work,  the  pupils  of  Broui^^&if  hit* 
very  often  shown  the  latter  phyiteiiii  etiet  rf 
hepatization  of  the  upper  lobe;  Frank  eveft^ 
c  la  res  (Op.  cit.,  torn,  u.^  p.  139)  his  own 
perience  to  be  the  reverse  of  Andrars,  ♦■  F 
quentms  forte  suprriartH  putmonnm  lobon  ifip 
flammatos  deteximus/'^/>f  Cut.  Hmn  MvrL, 
lom,  ii ,  p.  I3a.)  In  ftftv-nine  csfc^,  etamioMl 
by  M.  Chomcl,  there  were  thirteen  eiamplea  of 
the  ttpper  lobes  being  Jilfccted  ,  eleven  of  tT 
lower  i  thirty-one  of  the  whole  lonff ;  iwo  i 
the  posterior  part ;  and  one  of  tlie  middle.  i!1 
right  lung  is  said  to  bu  more  fre*iuenlly  attack*>d 
than  the  left,  not  only  in  cases  of  pr)eumonJ», 
hot  in  almost  every  other  disease  to  which  tli« 
lungs  are  subject.  This  fact,  which  is  notked 
by  Morgagni,  is  confirmed  by  NL  Andral*  who 
has  calculated,  that  out  of  two  hJwdred  a^id  lea 
cases  of  pneumonia*  recorded  either  at  Li 
Charity,  or  by  Morgagni,  Stoll,  Eb  Haen,  Pin  el* 
or  Brousj^aii,  the  right  lung  was  HtfecifHl  in  oor 
hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  the  left  in  (ifty-«ight; 
and  both  lungs  in  twenty-five ;  thi*  prti««Uf» 
of  the  otht^T  six  being  unknown.^  .  T  '  "  rr 
Midicak,  torn  li  *  p,  SIT.)  In  h 
sections^   performed  by   M.   Choii  'it 

Midmne^  torn,  avii.*  p.  508),  the  f  ■  is 

afiectod  m  twenty- eight  of  tho  pan.  -  H 

in  fifteen,  and  tKUh  in  siiteen.) 

The  eanses  of  true  peripnenmony  tre  tboM* 
of  inflammation  in  general ;  particiilarly  eicet- 
sive  oxenioti  of  the  Inngi,  or  cold  applied  to 
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tlii  tloLt  m§athi  and  sU^mKcl).*^  it  &ttiek»  Ihe 
fObOit  Md  plethoric  more  ftiquently  than  the 

ri  ifvd  delicate.  [While  L^icnnec  admits, 
in  ftich  p«r»onti  Che  inflammation  w  niore 
acute,  the  fmr  higheri  ftiid  the  diaeaii^  ffiore 
«ML1y  reeognised  *nd  cared ,  he  ^^scrts,  that 
Ibe  diiord«r  is  much  more  common  and  fatal  m 
eld  pemons,  in  whom  it  U  apt  to  ruQ  rapidly  into 
■uppumtion.  Children  are  likewise  very  sub- 
ject to  it,  «sd  th^;  more  so  the  jfminger  they 
are  t  **  In  them,"  »sys  I..aenii^  '*♦  the  diBeafe 
i%  freqttenlty  mlstakeOf  becaa&c  they  swallow 
the  ejcpeetoralioti;,  and  death  mostly  take^  pl^ct^ 
before  any  hepaUzatton  has  occnrredn,  er  nnly 
tcry  pwtially.''  The  facility  with  which  they 
f^ll  |ieUm»  tij  the  disorder  at  its  very  commence^ 
ment^  in  ascribed  by  Laennec  to'  the  gi^aler 
necessity  of  free  reapiration  in  early  inftncy] 
The  dineasc  pre  t  ad  a  most  iii  cold  wc-atherj  or 
sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold.  [It  is  re- 
marked by  Laennee  (Op.  cit,,  p.  230),  that  cold 
operates  as  a  csase  much  less  powerfully  when 
it  immediately  folbws  excessive  he^t^  and  ie 
not  prolonged.  The  Ruisiani  who  roll  a  him- 
•elf  ifi  the  snow  nhet  coming  out  of  the  hoi 
btthi  or  the  bakers,  who  go  from  their  heated 
•Tens  inio  an  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  bebw 
lero,  escape  the  di»ea^  ;  while  porters,  whose 
occupation  leads  them  to  stand  fos  a  length  of 
time  si  the  comers  of  the  atreels,  are  frequently 
affec  ted  by  tt ,  f  n  gene  ral ,  it  is  a  disease  of  winte  r 
and  cold  climates,  and  b  comparfttiTelj  rare  in 
the  equatorial  region^.]  Noxioys  ezhalatioru 
have  fametimes  pro  red  a  cause.  To  these  we 
may  refer  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the  out- 
akirtf  of  Mount  Vesuf  iua,  »*  remarked  by  Vivcnzi 
{Bmtt  ad  Halhr^ti^) ;  arid,  on  Ihiii  account,  it 
]«  described  by  Baronius  {PUuT&pntmtnimid  ann. 
1633,  FiamimaTA  infcMtanlej  Fidi.,  Ifi36)  and 
Hovillct  {Mimoira  xur  lt$  Ftetttopntftmnnifif 
Bptd.,  p.  556)  as  endernic.  [The  ^loiaon  of 
serpents,  aqd  eapeciatly  that  of  the  rattlesnake, 
freipently  bring?  on  pneumonitia,  and  ihe  injec- 
tjoti  of  various  medicinal  substances  into  the 
veins  has  the  same  effect.t 

•  Thii  influence  of  cold  is  proved  by  the  jreater 
prcf  aJe»ce  of  the  disease  in  cold  sc^sonsi  and  cold 
cbmates.  Of  the  eases  described  by  Addral,  the 
number  occemng  in  Msrch  and  April  aovoynted 
to  a  ihird  of  the  whole  \  the  fewest  took  place  in 
May,  October,  and  November ;  and  the  remaimng 
monili^  had  an  eijuaj  share.  Dr.  C.  WilJiems  has 
otaservcd  the  pealer  ireevalenee  of  the  disease  m 
London  frolti  the  begimune  of  December  to  the 
endof  April.— (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  an.  Pnsl- 
]loi«U«)  Fpeqnaoily  undetermined  epidemic  m- 
fluencea  are  likewiae  concerned  in  excuing  the 
disesB!-.— Ed. 

t  Atcurding  to  M.  Guersent,  three  fifths  of  the 
children  who  die  in  the  Hoapital  for  Sick  Cbtldr%n 
at  Pans,  before  ihe  completion  of  dentition,  are 
ciit  off  by  pneumoma  (Diet,  de  Me^l.,  lom.  tid.,  p. 
06);  and  Dr  C.  Wdlisms  says^  th'>  '-*  *^^>v  five 
cases  of  piieumonia^  attendea  b\  '  'Mr. 

Byam,  at  a  Diepensary  in  @L  Mai  i  thi? 

course  of  the  year,  thirty  were  in  >uL'jrrf.s  only 
six  f  cans  oUU  or  under  this  age,— Cyclop,  of  Fmci, 
Mea,arL  Phecjiosia.— En* 

t  A  preTioui  attack  of  pnemnoiutis  leavea  a  con* 
■fcdensbie  tendency  to  anoilier,    Rueh  refers  to  a 


In  an  snnlomica!  point  of  view,  ^ 

pres  1 1  '  ';^e»  o*  stages,  to  wh  ich  Laen- 

nec    '  t  etms  <^^tT^flioTij  or  ^ng^rg^ 

In  ■  hing  is  externally  of  a 

livid-  uer,  and  much  more  solid 

than  natural,  ll  jh,  however,  stttl  erepitoas, 
hut  much  less  $o  than  in  the  sound  state, 
andp  on  pressing  it^  we  hnd  thst  it  ja  injcclcd 
with  Huid.  It  retains  the  impression  of  the 
lingers  nearly  hke  an  {rdematous  limb.  When 
cut  mio,  it  presents  a  hvid  or  blood-cobitred 
appeamtice,  and  a  frothy,  «erous,  more  or  less 
bloody  fluid,  is&iie^  from  it  in  abundance.  Tlie 
natural  areol^ir  and  spongy  texture  of  the  rise  us, 
however,  may  yet  be  distinguished,  except  at 
some  poims  where  the  part  is  more  solids  iiidi- 
catinf  the  iransiuon  from  the  first  to  the  second 

In  the  aecond  stogc,  or  that  of  hepti^Atlon, 
the  crepitous  feel  is  entirely  lost^  and  the  (ting 
has  acquired  the  conBistence  and  weight  of  liver, 
It  is  also  frequentty  lese  livid  eitertially  than  hi 
the  first  stage,  but  internally  itjs  reduces  ia  mare 
or  less  depp,  the  colour  varying  at  difTerent 
potnts  from  that  of  violet-grAy  to  blood -red. 
With  these  different  colours,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  Laennec,  0.  striking  contrast  is  formed  hy  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  blood vcbaj-els,  the  specks  of 
black  pulmonary  matter,  and  the  llun  cellulnr 
partitions  diTiding  the  pulmonary  subsUtnce  mto 
portions  or  lohulei  of  unequal  site.  The^e 
partitioni,  which,  in  a,  sound  slate  of  the  organ, 
me  not  easily  perceived,  ttre  now  rendered  quite 
distinct  by  tlieit  whiteness.  1/  b  portion  ol 
lung  in  this  state  be  cut  in  piecei,  hardly  an^ 
fiuid  escapes  from  it ;  btit  if  tht  inciaed  surface 
be  scraped,  a  little  bloody  scmm  may  be  col- 
lected, which  i%  turbid  and  thick,  and  not  un^ 
frequently  bkiided  with  another  fluid  which  i^ 
thicker,  opaquf ,  whitiah,  and  puriform.  When 
the  incised  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  light, 
the  pulmonary  substance  will  be  found  to  ha^e 
entirely  lost  its  cellular  appearance,  and  pre- 
sents a  granulsr  aspect,  ai  if  comp43sed  of  strtsil 
red  grams,  oblong  and  somewhat  flattened. 
This  granular  texture  is  coosidered  by  Licimi.'C 
to  be  the  cntL'rion  of  mflsmmation  of  the  lungs, 
by  wJiich  it  may  be  best  discriminated  from  die 
tubercular  obsir^Jction  The  granukr  appear* 
ance  is  rendered  still  more  con^picnouii  when  a 
portion  of  hepatized  lung  is  torn,  Tlie  pulmo* 
nary  substance  now  sccmt  lo  consist  of  m  in- 
flrvity  of  small  grairts,  routid  or  oval,  very  equal 
in  aixef  and  of  the  several  coloiim  ajreadv  men- 


native  of  Germany,  resideftl  tn  Philftdri|ihiit,  who 
had  the  dt$i!UJie  lwf?hi.  Iral 

mt'iiitions  one  casr,  in  .  'l^ 

ivA  k^ss  than  Kixiccn  tiiL.'  in, 

M^d.,  torn,  it.,  p.  111>.)     iJisiCiitetii  hia 

care  a  pstieni  seven  times  wtth  pn^  ho 

hm\  sitnered  fifteen  attacks  of  ii  -  ^c, 

M^d.,  loin  xliu..  p>  am)    f^bomel  u* 

occurrence  s  tenth  lime  in  the  ».ii  mal 

(Didt.  de   Mtd.,    srl     Pp<Suiioi*iS),  ^lau    Df.  Q, 
WtUiams  (in  C'yiiop,  of  Pmct.  Med,),  who  tm- 
servea,  that,  perhaps,  the  only  other arcomsta«e« 
that  can  be  fairly  viewed  as  a  ptedisv<i«'k^%^v^ak^ 
is  the  prcsctwie  oKvi^tcYis&\ix^^t\^Ti'ijL.-=-'?A. 
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tioned.  The^  are  plaifilv  the  atr-celU  changed 
itiio  flolid  grains  by  the  thickeain^  of  their  pari- 
Gie$,  atid  the  ohliterfttton  of  their  ca?itiea  %  a 
cunerete  Q^id.  Andral  even  regard*  pneumon* 
itjK  as  coasjating  easendAlly  in  mAamtaauon  of 
ihif  aif-cdb,  the  bine rsitif ace  of  vtbich^  he  sapf 
i<?crele$  at  first  a  muco-sanguineouS}  and  then 
a  (jttrtiWnt  fluid.  —  {Ctimqwc  Midicale,  torn  11.^ 
p.  312)  The  hepatUfid  Lang  seems  al  first 
night  larger  thaa  nsiura],  but  tkia  is  not  the 
fact  J  and  the  appearance  is  referred  hy  Laennec 
to  the  IvLtig  not  contracting^  as  a  Boimd  lung 
dues  when  the  chefit  ii}  laid  open^  He  han 
measured  the  cheats  but  never  found  it  to  be 
dilated,  which  is  one  great  diOerence  of  perip- 
netimony  from  pleurisy. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  ptimlent  infiltra- 
liottj  the  lung  ha*  the  fiame  degree  of  harduess, 
and  the  grauukr  appearance ;  but  it  is  of  a  pale 
yijUowiah  colosir.— (See  Dr.  Hop^t  liiustra- 
tiona  of  M&rbid  Amxtom^,  No*  1.)  The  puai»  a^ 
It  hegina  to  form,  appears  In  small  detached 
jel!ow  points,  increasing  the  mottled  colouring 
already  noticed.  By  degrees,  the«e  points  unitei 
and  the  whole  lung  assumes  a  untform  straw 
or  lemon  colour  ;  and,  when  incised,  pours  out 
more  or  less  of  a  yellow,  opaquOf  viscid  matter^ 
evideintly  purulentT  but  much  leas  fetid  than  the 
pus  of  a  wound.  The  substance  of  the  lung  is 
uko  muro  humid  and  soft  than  the  red  he|>at- 
t^miioii.  As  the  purulent  softening  increases ^ 
the  granulated  teirture  gradually  diaappea®,  and 
at  length  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  break* 
heneath  the  fingers  According  to  Laennec, 
wk*m  (he  lung  contains  much  black  pulmonary 
matter,  as  la  commonly  the  ease  in  adults  and 
old  persons,  the  pua  and  sub«tance  of  the  lung 
itttsyme  an  aih-gray  colour.  At  other  times^ 
f*  irticularly  in  child  re  n^  the  pus  i»  of  a  whitish 
y^illow  colour.  The  collection  of  the  pua  in  odo 
tatityi  80  as  to  fur  in  a  true  ahecess,  Laenne^ 
represents  as  an  uncommon  result  of  pneumoniiL; 
a  point,  however,  on  which  Professor  Himley 
4 1  id  Sir  A.  Crichton  do  not  agree  with  him. 
The  foregoing  three  atagea  are  frequently  coni- 
bjued.  ^Sometimes  the  hepatixed  portions  are 
i^Xiietly  circumscribed  by  a  lobule  ;  and,  in  chil- 
dren  more  especially,  we  sometimes  find  in  the 
centre  of  the  lungs  a  certain  number  of  lobules 
arrived  at  iJie  stage  of  hepati'^ation,  while  those 
immediately  around  them  are  perfectly  sound. 
The  lining  of  the  bronchiai  is  generally  very  red 
ill  Ihe  ill  flamed  portiona  of  lung :  it  is  also  oc- 
casionalljr  swelled  ;  and  somettmes  the  redneas 
pervades  the  whole  hronchise,  but  this  is  un- 
common. In  the  purulent  alagc,  the  membrane 
is  soinetimca  pale,  aometimes  retl  or  purple,  and 
m  both  cases  poftened. 

I^irmec  maintains,  that  the  species  of  sup 
ptintion  above  described  is  the  only  one  of 
i  ecmmm  occurrence  in  cases  of  pneumonia  ;  for 
fte  vomica  of  Hippocrates  and  modern  practi- 
tioriers,  he  «ay«,  la  the  result  of  the  softening 
of  a  hiree  mass  of  tubercular  matter.  Among 
ieveral  Imndred  dissections  of  pertpneomunic 
mbjecta,  he  hma  not  met  with  si  collection  of 
pus  m  an  inflaniAd  bng  ntorti  than  five  or  six 
limes,     Thoy  were  not  of  large  ejEtent,  nor 


numerous  in  the  sanjfl  kng.  They  were  4if 
persed  in  differed  aittiatiooj^  and  th«  \ua^ 
were  in  the  third  stage  of  inflammation.  Tiic 
walla  of  these  abscesses  were  formed  by  th 
pulmonarr  tissue  Ulled  with  pus,  and  in  a  «j 
of  soft  disorginixation,  which  graduaJly  _ 
creased  as  it  receded  from  the  centre  of  thr 
collection.     When  we  drag  from  the  che*l  %t^ 

inflamed  lung,   adherent  to  the  pleura  cost.^' 

the  parts  most  infiltrated  with  pua  frequii! 
give  way,  or,  without  breaking  outwanily,  yj«! 
mtemally  under  ihe  pressure,  so  ^  to  form  1 
soft  sanious  mass  (see  also  AmdraL,  C/tary^ 
Midictde,  torn,  ii,,  p.  310) :  if  cases  of  tlm  kia 
were  received  as  c^tamplos  of  pulmonary  ab^c  W 
noticing  would  be  more  common.     In  th«i 
of  twenty  yeuns,  J^ennec  had  never  i 
lungs  a  true  abscess  of  considerable  ex 
cept  once,  and  in  this  ca^e,  as  in  all 
where  abacfsa  was  found,  the  inSa 
copied  only  a  part  of  the  lunfl. 

As  Dr.  Forbes  has  observed,  the  la^Umony  < 
Broussais  on  the  foregoing  point  b  sbn  v« 
strong  ;  for  he  declares^  be  has  nevez  mei  i  *' 
a  case  of  ulceration^  without  tuben^let, 
once;  and  then  the  inflammation djosc  from th« 
lodgment  of  a  muBket^ball  sii  years  in  the  lungi. 
— <Hijf.  d£s  Phlegm.  Ckron.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  lllJ" 
Dr.  Bright's  work  contains  but  a  single^  e^ai 
unaccompanied  by  tubercles. — (Brigh^M 
ports  of  Medical  Cmcif  p.  134.)  The  fre- 
quency  of  pulmonanf  abbess,  as  de* '*-'>-^i  i^ 
Dr.  Baitlie,  and  believed  by  the  g^ 
English  p  ra  c  U  tio  n  er»,  i  s  therefore  con 
Dr,  Forbes  to  be  an  error. 

Lacnnec  has  seen  the  disorder  eontinoe  iliii 
first  stage  seiren  or  eight  days,  and  aSect 
whole  of  one  lung  and  part  of  the  Oiher«  i 
prove  fatal  before  the  occurrence  of  any  distn 
hepatization. ^(vl*wfr«^,  Chniqru  Mi^dicatt,  ton 
ii,,  obs.  8  and  9.)    On  the  contrary »  in  othd 
cases,  particularly  when  thedisorderhasatti 
ed  debilitated  or  very  old  aubjeeta,  or  come     ^ 
in  the  course  of  another  severe  maladv,  the  in- 
fiammation  reaches  the  stage  of  purulent  iofiS- 
tratton  in  thirty -six  or  even  tweniy-four  hcMUa. 
With  these  exceptions^  Laennec  oaea  the  oi*- 
nsry  duration  of  the  different  stages  of  pnet* 
monitis  as  follows  :  the  first  stage  usually  lasBi 
from  twelve  hours  to  three  days,  before  hepfl' 
ization  is  completed  ^  this,  or  the  second  stag 
lasts  from  one   to  three  days  before  spoif^  i 
purulent  infiltration  appear  ;  and  the  auppura£fV< 
stage  continues  from  two  to  six  day  a, 

With  r^apect  to  what  I*aennc<:  terin^ 
phyaical  signs  of  the  disease,  the  crepttous  ta 
tte,  as  ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  is  ih 
pathognomonic  sign  of  the   first   stage.     Th 
sound  of  respiraMon  is  stdl  heard  distinctly^  i 
percussion  afibrda  the  natural  resonance.     Tlilj 
extent  over  which  the  stetLoacope  detects  th 
rattle,  denotes  the  extent  of  the  infiamnisttoq 
When  hepatization  has  taken  place,  neither  th 
crepitoua  rattle  nor  the  respiratory  sotmd  can  ) 
distinguished  m  the  parl^  aflected ;  tut,  if 
inflammation  be    near  the   turface,  or  at 
roots,  or  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungii,  brOQ 
cbophonisin,  or  a  resonance  of  me  voice  witl  * 
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th^  bronchia  of  the  infftrntd  part  m^y  be  per- 
L«eiTcd.     The  bronchial  Tetpimtioti  and  cough 
ffi  accompany   bKiTichophonisin.     In    the 
^  or  sappurtitive  sUgCf  as  loan  as  the  pus 
gins  10  aofteTii  the  mucoti*  rmttlo  of  Laennec 
ecomcs  more  or  less  percepUbleJ 
Tbe  first  iysiiptoma  are  tho*e  of  inflamm&tion 
I  general ;  bet  there  is  usually  more  shiTerine, 
r  cold  fit,  and  the  hot  stage  is  proporuonalTy 
rioleeit ;  the  h&;id  aches  coniideraWyt  and  the 
[Tm©  is  h^h-coloared,  [or^  to  use  Laenntc's 
atprcssiooT  it  b  of  a^  deep  a  red  as  if  it  held 
»lood   in   solution;    and    this  character   is   as 
IroEigly  maHted  m  in  any  knilammatory  disease 
irhaiever*     The  disorder  i^  attended  by  acti%'e 
fever  from  its  very  beginning,  the  exceptions 
eing  rare,  and  only  happening  when  th«  disease 
I  of  small  Client .     There  is  a  great  dfltermina- 
i  of  hlood  lo  the  heBidj  and  the  face  la  much 
^hed]     The  pain  in  the  chest  U  rarely  felt 
any  ofjpressivc  depee  tjlj  theae  symptoms 
ave  continued  for  a  day  or  two  :  though  some- 
ttca  it  is  coetaneous,'    It  is  chiefly  felt  in  a 
ecumbcnt  position,  and  morn  on  one  side  than 
bn  the  oiher.     [It  is  obtuse  and  deeply  seated. 
Il  ia  generally  slight  and  eilensively  diJliised  ; 
'  ut  sometimei  confined  to  a  point,  oven  when 
ere  is  no  accompanying  pleurisy.     However, 
hen  it  beeoraea  very  acute,  it  is  commonly  on 
ecount  of  the  inflammatioa  having  extended  to 
Dtne  part  of  the  pleura.]*     The  cough  is  usu- 
'ly  short,  peculiarly  distresaingj  and  obstinate  ; 
hough,  according  to  Laennoc,  Bomctiaies  so 
ight  m  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  ihe  patient 
r  attcndn'^nta.     The  expectoration  has,  in  many 
sea,  an  appeirance  quite  characteristic.    The 
puta,  when  received  into  a  flat  and  open  ves- 
et,  umte  into  so  riscid  and  tenacious  a  mass, 
'  ut  we  may  lura  it  upside  down,  even  when 
U,  without  the  spuu  being  detached.     Their 
r  ;8  often  a  shade  of  red,  paHifutarly  that 
t ;  or  it  may  be  sea-groen,  uwny,  orange, 
Iron,  yellowi&h,  or  dull  ^een.     These  varioos 
'ours  are  orien  intermued  in  stripet  in  th(? 
ae  apot.     The  mass  of  expedorated  matter 
t  a  aemi transparency  like  that  of  horn.     It  is 
ther  rt marked  by  Lacnnec,  that  jf  such  sputa 
onstantliy  etdsted  in  pneumonitis^  no  other  sign 
ihe  presence  of  the  disorder  would  be  re- 
quisite.    They  commonly  appear  in  the  stage 
obstruciion,  and  retain  their  character  until 
epaiization  is  aJvancod  ;  hat  frequently  Ihey 
Ire  lefs  vi#cid,  little  coloured,  and  nearly  desti- 
iute  of  air-bubbles  ;  and,  al  other  times,  we  per- 
eive  oiily  a  few  gbtinuus  and  slightly  lawny 
a,  amid  a  great  mass  of  mticous  eipeclora- 
on.     Frfqueutly  the  characterisUc  sputa  are 

*  Laeaneet  op.  cit.,  p.  314,  In  aeveral  c»iu 
ftitai  by  Andfsl,  vsnous  degrees  of  pain  bad 
en  eipefi€<nced,  thcmghno  mention  Im  made  by 
n  of  any  inJlammatory  appearances  on  the  pleura 
fir  death.— (Clinique  Med.,  torn,  n.,  obs.  29,  39, 
,46)  Thia  merits  particular  attention,  because 
iinont  pathologist  happen*  to  observe  in 
'  place  (p,  ^7).  that  pom  is  never  ejtpc- 
unlesa  the  inflammation  extend  to  the 
Thi*  me cijifr u  I  ty  baa  beoa  adverted  to  by 
>r.  C.  WilUmn*.— En, 


obionrad  only  at  lh«  rery  begrnnmrf  of  the  dir 
ease,  and  somelimes  not  at  this  n#  '^d.  or  onlw 
in  such  small  qusntity  as  harciv  to  admit  of 
being  collected.  This  is  slated  by  Laeunec  to 
be  partjcolarly  the  case  in  old  subjects,  and  in 
very  rapid  attacks.  During  the  period  of  he- 
patization, the  expectoration  is  slight  and  vari- 
able, but  it  usuattly  consists  of  a  areisU  quantity 
of  pituilouA  sputa,  more  or  less  riacid  and  vitti* 
form,  or  of  a  wliilisb,  or  yeOowiuh^  at^d  bajf 
opaque  mucus.  After  the  purulent  infiltration 
occurs,  the  e^pctoiatlofi  is  more  decidedly 
mucous,  and  tike  that  in  the  latter  stage  of 
catarrh.  It  rarely  becomes  entirely  puiuleul 
Lerminier  and  Andral  consider  an  ejijH'ctora- 
tion  of  a  miitture  of  binckish  blood  and  diffluent 
pituita  a«  characteristic  of  the  period  of  sup- 
puration. ]  The  pu Ise  is  variable  :  in  som r  r -  - r  - 
bard  and  strong;  in  some,  soft  or  oppr> 
but,  with  the  ajsance  of  tbedisease^  it  b(^  - 
feeblej  sometimes  fluttering.  [When  the  cji 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  very  gre« 
nnd  marked  by  coma  in  the  be^nning  of  thafl 
disease,  as  is  often  the  case  in^ld  plethoric  p«f- 
sons,  the  symptom  ts  extremely  unfavoursbl 
as  the  patient  then  usually  dies  befortr  hcpati^i 
tion  is  complete,  or  the  inflammation  reachi 
the  stage  of  purulent  inlih  ration  in  a  few  hours 
^-{Qp.  cit,,  p.  217.)  Delmum  ts  an  oceiisioni 
accompaniment,  and  a  highly  dangerous  symih 
torn,  except  where  it  alteruates  with  the  pneu> 
monic  symptoms,  in  which  case  it  augurs  welL 
In  favourable  terminattonti,  the  violence  of  tht 
discaae  diminiihes  on  or  before  the  sevenlh  day ; 
if  it  increase  beyond  this,  it  commonly  provi 
fatal. 

Peripneumony,  like  other  inflammationSf  ter- 
mitiatea  in  effusion,  suppura.tion,  or  gangrene  } 
ami  it  has  also  a  termmation  peculiar  to  itself^ 
which  is  that  of  hemorrhage.  The  moat  sain-. 
tary  mode  is  effusion ;  for  the  vesaeli  herebgf 
become  reliered,  and  the  secements  immedt- 
atcly  add  to  the  relief  by  confimencing  an  iii- 
creased  action,  and  consequently  an  increased 
discbarge  of  mocusr.  In  consequence  of  effu^ 
sion,  however,  we  occasionally  lind  adheaiom 
lake  place  between  the  langs  and  the  pleura; 
and  sometimes  a  coriection  of  water  in  different 
parl^  of  the  chest ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  flow 
of  blood,  apparently  from  the  mouths  of  thi 
eihalants,  without  any  rupture  of  vessel »,  giving 
a  bloody  tinge  to  the  sputum.  This  la»t  hag 
been  often  regarded  as  an  alarming  ^ympiotn,, 
but  the  alarm  it  altogether  unfounded,  for  it 
geoerallv  ■'+t.-,.(-  ronsiderablc  relief.  Indeed, 
a  hemur  !f  from  the  lungs  has  not  al- 

ways bf>  1  with  fntal  conse<^ucTicei  :  t| 

baa  occasionaiijr  proved  critical,  and  carried  eW 
the  diteaae  in  a  few  days :  though  a  hemorrhagis 
from  the  nose,  no  unusual  attendant,  is  far  prcf^ 
erable,  is  producing  a  like  bene^t  with  test, 
rbk.  If  '^-  "'.'^"  'nmation  run  into  suppuratioo, 
the  cbri'.  rally  indicated  Vy  ihiven'i 

with  a  r  .  of  pain,  and  somettinea 

penpiration  where  there  has  been  none  heforei 
If  gangrene  ensue,  the  pulse  sinks,  the  debdi^ 
rapid  ty  increasea,  and  the  eyes  aro  fued  wt!lL% 
ghastly  ata^e. 
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[With  reipect  to  gangrene  of  ihe  lung*,  it  li 
ralhPT  ut)common  ;  ao  nire  in  pneumonitis,  ihnt 
Dr  EllioUon  has  never  seen  it.  The  severest 
jjiAamniJiUQn  of  the  lungs,  be  thinkst  leldomf 
I 'if  evet,  brto^v  on  tuortiiicatiaD.''  I^cnaec 
(Op,  cit,  p.  22  U  i»  of  opinion,  that  it  can 
•catceiy  be  reckeaed  ene  of  the  tcfminatioiia 
of  pulmon&ry  itif^acnmatioot  ftnd  stitl  te^s  thn 
consequence  of  its  intensity  ;  SLfice,  in  case«  of 
tliiit  kmctf  the  inAaminatory  character  is  very 
shgktly  marked,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  symp- 
loma  an  the  *ppeai&nce«  on  dissection  Ho 
coneebeft,  thai  there  i»  tome  resemblance  be- 
tween pngrene  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  an- 
thrax and  malignant  pustule,  in  which  the  aur- 
rounding  inf  animation  see  ma  lo  be  rather  die 
e^ect  than  the  cause  of  the  sphacelus.  Gan* 
grenous  excavations  in  the  lungs  constuute  the 
ulcerous  phthUi»  of  BayIe,^AffWcAes  sur  la 
FlUhisi^  PxdntonaiT€,  Paris,  1810)  The  lex- 
pitm  of  this  aiTection  record ed  by  Dr,  Bright, 
nt  paiticulai  atlention.^ — (See  Bnghi's  Rk- 
forts  of  Medical  Cases t  p.  136,  et  a«q.,  410,, 

Lond.,  isn) 

Ftom  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present 
day,  pneumonitis  has  been  couaidered  as  one  of 
the  disorders  in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood 
is  productive  of  the  most  unequivocal  good  ef- 
fects. The  sam0  sigreemcnt^  however,  h^s  not 
prevaUed  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  drawn  at  one  time,  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease when  bloodEettin^  ceases  to  bo  useful,  and 
Uie  part  of  liie  body  from  which  the  blood 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  greater  number  of  the 
ancient  physicians,  as  Laennec  has  remarked, 
bled  only  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  al- 
lowed the  blood  to  Aow  until  syncope  took 
filace.  The  same  practice  is  comruon  iu  Eng- 
and,  where  physicians  frequently  d  if  Oct  twenty- 
ff>ur,  thirty,  or  thirty-six  ounces  of  blood  to  bo 
taken  away  iti  the  beginniog  of  pneumonitis, 
!n  subjects  not  debilitated  by  age,  or  previous 
hsbits  and  disease,  Dr.  Good,  in  the  former 
editioni  of  ihia  work*  Tecommcnded  the  *'  bleed* 
ing  to  be  prompt  and  eopioua,  at  least  to  eighteen 
oi*  twenty  ounces,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  re- 
peated to  twelve  hours.''  M.  Andral  atatea, 
that  the  5rat  bleeding  should  be  from  sixteen  to 
otghteen  ounces,  and  that  the  operation  may  be 
repejited  iwice,  or  even  thrice,  within  the  first 
lwei>ty-four  hours. — {Ciin.  Mid.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
379}  The  advantige  of  a  very  copious  blGcd- 
iog  at  the  onset  of  pneumonia  has  been  placed 
in  a  atrong  light  by  Dr.  Rob^tson  (Edtn. 
Mid.  end  Surg.  Jawm,,  vol  x.),  whose  prac 
tical  obsen-aliona  on  the  subject  merit  atten- 
tive consideration,  and,  whose  precept  is  siip- 

*  Dr  Eiliotaon  baa  seen  two  examples,  in 
which  there  was  gangrene  of  the  lunga  under 
cHher  circumstances  :  one  was  in  A  mi*n,  who  hafi 
long  suffered  from  a  loud  hollow  cough ;  the  other 
in  i  woman,  who  laboured  under  an  encvsted  lu- 
nwWJr  of  the  pancn^a*.  In  her  case  a  slight  cough 
eame  on,  which  attracted  no  atlantion,  and  at  last 
symptoms  of  gangrene  appeared  ;  cadaverous 
look  i  cudden  prostration  of  atiength ;  treat  fee- 
bkmta,  of  pulae  i  mtoloreble  felof  of  the  breath 


ported  by  Df.  Gregory's  celebrmted 
that  '*  ihc  danger  of  a  Ur|ge  bleeding  it  km 
than  the  aau^er  of  the  disease.*'  HowtBr^ 
ijotwitlistauding  the  propnety  of  c^ptcm  bleed- 
ing in  the  early  stage  ol  pneumonia,  the  es:teni 
to  which  the  evacuation  ahould  bo  rao^ctt 
ought  certainly  Lo  be  modified  act orduDg  In  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  Henea,  at  ihe 
preceding  editions,  Dr.  Good  deli ve red  tlii»  fiot- 
lowing  caution :] — ^The  chief  ^i\  is,  that  ibii 
fever  is  apt,  at  times,  to  rur*  into  a  lyphu* 
form  I  and  assumo  the  second  of  the  t-ariptift 
before  us.  And  henee,  where  there  is  aoy 
dobibt  upon  the  subject,  local  bleeding  is  to  be 
preferred,  whether  by  leeches  or  cupping- 
g[lasses,  and  repeated  according  as  ihn  evai.^a«' 
tion  appeara  to  be  demanded, 

[This  doctrine,  that  the  fever  of  pntumoni* 
Is  parliculnrly  apt  to  become  typhoid,  hm  al- 
ways appeared  to  the  editor  one  of  doubtful 
validity.  Having  seen  many  cases  of  thia  dis- 
ease in  the  public  service,  the  experience  whkl 
he  has  had  makea  him  conclude,  that  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  of  indamed  lungs  is  not  more  di*- 
posed  to  assume  the  character  of  typhus,  than 
the  fever  resulting  from  the  inAammation  of 
other  important  viscera.  The  ease  of  which 
he  speaks,  however,  is  not  lo  b«  confotiwf 
with  other  examples,  in  which  the  piieumoni 
in  only  an  incidental  attendant  on  lyphus,  whi 
is  the  prmiary  iffection.  As  LaonniAC  joatlf 
observes,  a  copious  bleeding,  in  tho  bvgtnnilif 
of  the  diitease,  reduces  the  in^ammatory  orgasm 
much  more  speedily  tlian  repeated  «mal]«9 
venesections,  and  leaves  less  chance  of  m  t^' 
lapse.  And,  with  respect  to  %^  fear  of  blea^ 
ing,  derived  from  the  consideration  of  debiJtlf 
and  dreams  of  lyphus,  alihoiigh  the  fatirni't 
statu  of  beaUh  and  strength  should  al^^ayt  bf 
allowed  to  modify  the  practicev  and  even  tdm^ 
times  to  prescribe  local  instead  of  jiofj^tiI 
bleeding,  the  editor  behrves  that  J  ►  » 

maxim,  quoted  by  DrFw*l>es  (Iro 
eaMcs  of  Ihc  Chat.,  dec,  **il,  noLe*d  t  iJ  i,  ^^^^-^ht 
never  to  be  forgotten,  "  pr^slat  ®gttim  dehilrm 
sanari,  quam  fortem  mori,"     And,  ?*  f"-^  i''i>-f 
physician  inculcates,  the  vastly  ii.  : 

of  bleeding  in   the  second  and  thj  tt 

pneumonitis  ought  to  make  us  pnucipaily  d«» 
pend  upon  what  we  can  effect  in  (he  first  ata^. 
Indeed,  after  the  sttige  of  hepatiiration^  Lonn- 
ser  {LGTin4£r^  Lehrf  von  dtn  LungfnkranAfui^ 
tejiy  p.  259)  considers  bleeding  as  usele»a,  if 
not  injurions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  case, 
however,  when  the  patient  ia  yoonp,  strong,  or 
plethoric,  venesection,  and  local  hlr-cding,  by 
means  of  leeches  or  cupping,  may  be  simulta- 
neouily  practised* 

On  this  particutar  tubjof^t,  one  valuable  eau- 
tion  is  offered  by  Laennec,  nainely,  that,  m 
pneumonitis^  a  weak  pulse  is  not  always  a  teal 
of  weakness  •  the  feeble oes«,  he  say*,  is  tomff*- 


,n.y^ 


•  Our  author  has  not  mentioned  m^Wtlrf  a 
of  tho  means  for  subiluing  inflammation  of  thi 
lungs.  Dr.  Eltiotson  regafds  mertnry  as  quite  tl 
nmtiii  m  Ihb  disorder  as  in  bronchitis,— (L«eL» 
tee  Med .  Gax,  for  1  i^ ,  p.  I  S3. )  h  must  of  c 
be  preceded  by  bleedinf. — En, 
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tifue*  oDly  appvfeo^  and  the  putts  wiU  become 
■tmnger  and  fuller  afkor  bleedifi^.  For  the  i^e- 
faoval  or  any  tloubi  ab«JUt  the  ptopriety  of  bleed- 
ing, when  the  pulsia  U  weak,  the  stethoscope  is 
memiooed  a«  a  moit  vxIuaUe  iBstruEtient.  An- 
cordfcig  to  LaenneCi  whea^rer  the  puka Lions 
of  tbo  heart  are  proportionAllj  much  stronger 
than  thoae  of  the  artetiei^  wo  niiiy  bleed  with- 
out fear ;  but*  if  the  heart  and  puUc  are  both 
weak,  the  practice  generally  eaascs  complete 
prostration  of  strengm. 

BUsters  are  employed  in  pneumonitis  by  the 
generality  of  prai^tition«rv,  but  with  very  (jttlc 
atieriiniRntian.  The  comiuon  error  eonAittt  in 
applying  ihem  too  earlj^  in  which  circumitaoco 
l£ey  inereaae  tba  fever,  and  do  more  barm  than 
iikKi,  The  beat  pbyaiciana  ftecm  now  to  agree* 
lh:it  blistera  ihould  not  immediately  follow  the 
nriit  bleed mgt  but  be  kept  baek  tilt  the  ajcute 
$tage  haa  Aomewbat  subiided. 

With  respect  to  pnxgatiiree  in  caaea  of  pneii- 
rrtotvitii,  cljetera  and  gentle  lazativea  are  cen- 
erdly  preferable  lo  atronger  modicinea.  The 
editor  has  seen  two  caaaa  verr  lately ^  m  which 
the  eipeetoration  aeemad  to  be  i  topped  by  the 
operation  of  active  purgattreai  ^nd  the  patient*, 
though  already  beneSted  by  bleeding,  auddenly 
bficamo  worse,  and  died.  As  Dr.  roi beB  ha^ 
obaerred,  when  poeamonia  is  comphcated  with 
castdc  inflammatton,  itroog  purgativea  iae 
Sighly  improper. 

Kefrigeranti  are  frequently  preeeribed  m  thia 
.diabase  :  one  of  the  most  comjiion  and  useful 
m  nitre ;]  which  may  be  cort^bmed  with  the 
citrtte  of  potaahi  or  made  to  produ€e  a  tnore 
ci?rtsi^  detemunation  lo  the  tkin,  by  the  Wdi- 
Iton  of  catnphire  or  of  antimonial  wine,  or  by  a 
combination  with  the  ctlra^te  or  acetate  of  am* 
monia. 

in  other  countrica,  emetics  have  seldom  been 
given  eicept  in  an  early  stage  of  the  diseaae, 
and  then  only  as  a  gentle  puke  ;  yet,  from  my 
own  prDctice,  I  can  r«i:ommend  them  when  the 
disease  has  made  a  considerable  ad  ranee  ;  but 
they  muit  be  used  boldly,  or  so  as  to  produce 
full  Yomitin^*  sad  the  action  of  YOmiting  must 
be  inainta4ned  JW  an  hour,  or  even  two  ;  and  in 
this  way  thvy  will  often  produce  a  transfer  of 
action  of  a»  bcnelicial  a  nature  as  the  same 
prQ<;eas  is  found  to  do  in  purulent  ophchalmta ; 
and  will,  at  the  same  time«  peculiarly  stimulate 
the  eihalantd  of  th^  lunge  to  an  increased  secret 
tion  of  tnticos  [On  the  continent,  the  free 
«ihibitionof  tartarized  antimony  in  pneumonitis 
tuts  alwaya  had  some  partisans.     To  Laennec's 

S owl  edge,  the  practice  w^  constantly  fol- 
ired  by  M.  Dumangin,  phrsician  to  La  Cha- 
ii  who  icarcely  ever  jomed  bloodletting  with 
,  And  yet  his  practice  was  quite  as  tnccesaful 
as  that  of  CorTisan,  who  bled  much  in  this  dia- 
ease.  Ra^ori,  a  modem  ItAlian  physician,  first 
fed  this  method  of  treatment,^5/0n£ti£eiZa 
f£  Fitechude,  dec,  Milauo,  1813.)  After 
ection,  Laennec  givea  a  solution  jf  eije 
ffstn  of  tartarned  antimony  crery  two  houns, 
reppJiting  the  dose  six  limea.  After  this,  if  the 
lympfoms  be  not  urgent,  and  the  patient  dis- 
jiosed  to  sleep,  he  feav^a  turn  qmet  for  iii  or 


eight  ho^ira.  But,  if  tbe  oppression  bo  great, 
or  tbe  head  affected,  the  medicine  is  continued, 
the  dose  bemg  then  iometimea  increased  to  a 
grain  and  a  half^  or  two  grains^  or  even  two 
grains  and  a  half.  Many  patients  bear  the  medk 
icine  without  being  either  purged  or  a^ecied 
with  vomitmg.  Most  of  them, liowevef »  vomit 
two  or  three  times,  and  have  five  or  six  stools 
the  ftrat  day.  On  the  foUowing  day  a  they  hi\ve 
rcfy  aligtit  evacuations,  and  ftometHnes  none  at 
all.  As  soon  as  some  amendment  ia  produced, 
we  ta^y  be  surc^  says  Laennec,  that  the  coiitin* 
nation  of  the  remedy  will  cfiect  a  cure,  without 
any  freab  relapse  ;  a  point  in  which  this  prac- 
tice is  represented  to  diflfor  especially  from  thai 
of  bleeding.  Of  forty-seven  cases,'  treated  bv 
Dr.  HeUJ^,  of  Roaen  (CUni^tu  Mid.  dt  VMM 
Di(u  dt  JZjHfm,  1826),  by  repeated  emetics, 
only  five  were  lost,  being  a  pfmporijon  some- 
what less  than  one  in  mne.  l..aennec  exf*- 
rionced  even  getter  succeaa  witfa  laige  doses 
i>(  the  medicine.  The  average  number  Qi 
deaths^  under  the  treatment  with  bbediug  and 
derivatives^  is  computed  to  be  one  in  sii  or 
eight  cases.  When  the  medicine  operates  too 
freely,  Laennec  joma  a  small  proportion  of 
opium  wilh  it. — (Op.  cit,  p.  251*  ) J  M.  Pea* 
chier,  of  Geneva,  also  prefers  the  treatment 
with  tartarited  antimony  i  and  depends  upon  it 
alone,  or  nearly  so,  even  discarding  the  lancet  i 
for  he  gives  it  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  purge  as 
well  as  vomit.  His  usual  quantity  at  Unt  LS| 
according  to  the  age,  from  six  or  eight  to  fifteen 
grain  1,  dissolved  in  aii  ounces  of  watrr»  which 
is  taken  in  divided  doses,  In  any  diluting  drirdt, 
in  the  conrse  of  twenty- four  hours,  And,  un- 
der this  plan,  he  tells  us  that  he  cured  all  his 
patients,  old  or  young,  without  exception.  He 
admila,  bowerer,  the  conjomt  use  of  bhsters, 
which  oughl  ynquestjonably  to  form  a  concomt- 
tajit  in  the  general  plan ;  and  the  |^tinacy  of 
the  cough  may  ho  afkvialEd  by  demulcents,  or 
inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  waler,  *  [Tbe  plan 
of  making  tartari^ed  antimony  the  chief  means 
of  treatment  has  not  yet  gained  many  advo- 
cates in  Erigland.  With  Dr,  John  Forbes,  the 
belief  of  pneumonia  being  frequently  complicated 
with  gastric  alfeciions,  mflucncea  him  much 
against  the  prmctice,  the  merit  of  which,  hovr^ 
e^er,  most  bo  determined  by  experience,] 
Opiates  have  been  tried  in  eveiy  form,  but  have 
never  been  fourul  of  decisive  benefit ;  if  opium 
be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  in  conjunction  with 
gitm-amnioniac  or  squills  :  but,  upon  the  whok, 
citlier  of  these  espectoratns  seem  to  answer 
be»t  without  opium.  [The  best,  the  easiest, 
and  even  (he  natural  cure  of  peripiieumony«  is 
expectoration^  which  ought  to  be  encouiaged 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  It  forma  the 
optima  crifn^  of  Stdl,  though,  as  he  odds,  a 
crisis  too  mrely  obtained.]  Dr.  Saanders  ree* 
ommended  the  extract  of  tbe  white  poppy  ;  and 
that  of  the  garden  lettuce  has  since  been  tni^tt 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Duncan  , 
othcTi  ma^  have  been  more  fortunate  tiiatt  my^ 
*elf,  but,  in  my  hatids,  botti  have  proved  mlUy 
gether  insignificant 

If  the  disease  ^toeetd  fa^ni^asd^ , ^@qa  ^P^a* 
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be^omo»  ilower  and  soflor ;  tht?  ydlow,  ten&- 
ebuBf  nnd  perh&ps  bloody  sputum,  in  mixed  with 
pomu  of  «  whiter  mutter,  wIue^Iil  increases  with 
the  amendment  of  every  other  syrapiom  \  fonhe 
cough  b  [ess  violent  and  9 training,  the  breatl^iug 
.  ^er,  th^  skin  moistert  and  ihe  tongue  cleaner 
^«t  the  edges.  If  the  progr^^is  be  less  faTOur^ble, 
ihcexpectoratiDn  becomes  darker  and  more  rlis^ 
cid  ;  uifl  pulae  lower,  indistinct,  and  often  in* 
termittimg:  a  iow^  wandering  delirrum  super- 
veiiMt  with  fiub»iiItU9  ;  and  the  patient  diei, 
apparently  Btiffocated,  from  the  oppressed  ves- 
sels  no  longer  permitting  an  eipan$ion  of  the 
lat»p,* 

When  a  ealiatary  expectoration  has  comtnen- 
c^f  it  somelzmei  eeases  audden}Yi  from  aome 
unknown  ciiuse,  oj  some  irregufarily  in  the 
mode  of  creatment.  This  symptom  is  alarm- 
ing- ;  and  every  means  shonlrf  be  instuntly  taken 
to  bring  the  discharge  back  ;  <Qch,  particularlv* 
aa  mcreaacd  doses  of  the  expectorants  alreaaj 
noticed,  to  which  may  be  added  the  steam  of 
Tinegarj  alone,  or  impregnated  with  the  easen- 
tiaj  oil  of  aiomatie  plants,  as  rosemary.  And 
if  a  dtarrhcEa,  which  sometimea  proves  a  very 
dSilrowing  eoncomitant,  should  supenrene^  it 
will  be  beat  tehcted  by  the  pulvia  cfet^  comp. 
cnm  opio. 

rnflammaiion  of  the  lung»  is  also  occaaioJi- 
■llj  found  as  a  aymptom  or  sequel  in  rheum  a- 
tianit  lyaamf  or  canine  madness  ;  vanooi  cxan^ 
thenii,,  as  imallpox,  measles,  miliaria,  and  eom- 
motily  in  phthisis ;  in  which  kst  it  has  a  very 
frequent  tendency  to  suppuration,  as  we  shall 
have  to  notice  when  treating  of  this  distressing 
complaint  [Pcripneumony*  thus  forming  a  corn- 
bin  nti  on  with  other  disorders,  is  termed  by 
Laennec  latent  and  symptomaik^  being  then 
particularly  liable  to  be  oi^erlooked  Besides 
the  caaea  just  now  specified,  on  whtch  it  is  fre* 
quently  tiibttendant.  Mime  others  merit  recol- 
lection :  tir,  for  instance,  hxmoptysia  ;  diBerent 
kindftof  catarrh  ;  gout;  aerere  eryaipelas  ;  vio- 
lent continued  fevers ;  and  bad  local  injuries 
and  important  surgical  cfperationaj 

*  The  progrresa  of  pneumonia  to  a  fatal  result  is 
marked  by  a  contmu«!  n|^ravation  of  the  dyspncpa, 
with  i  ncreasing  fjiilu  re  of  th  e  atrengt  h .  The  cough 
beeomcs  let*  capable  of  eipectoniting  the  sputa, 
which  someiimea  retain  their  riacidity  and  ean- 
goinoknt  hue,  as  long  aa  any  are  avoided.  In 
lae  greater  number  of  instances,  there  is  a  total 
auppreasion  of  the  expectoration  for  some  hours 
faefore  death  ;  but,  in  others,  it  is  still  excreted, 
though  of  a  differont  eharact  e  r.  The  w  holo  sptjta , 
however,  in  ihe  latter  ptawes  of  the  disease,  are 
generally  scanty*  Andral  desr-ribes  aptita  as  some- 
liiuea  taking  place  *  ^hich  consist  of  a  sLightly 
glulinoui  U^uid*  and  of  a  reddi&h-brown  eolouft 
rcaemhling  liquorice -water,  or  ibin  sirup  of  prunes. 
Towardalbe  concluding  scene,  the  pulse  becomea 
thready  aud  mtermillent ;  the  conntenance  pallid, 
cadaveroo?,  and  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the 
liji«  liviil,  the  bieathing  gasping  and  convnljiive* 
With  a  rsttJlein  tluj  throat  ^  the  sensorial  functions, 
if  entii«  before,  now  give  way ;  and  the  patient 
dies  iaphyxiated.  Whoever  haa  seen  the  fatjil 
flnd  ot  ptienmonia,  must  recognise  the  fidelity  of 
this  deachptlon*  na  given  by  Dr.  C.  WiUlama  in 
ihe  Cfchp.  of  Pract.  Med.^  art  V  sn^mo^ii..— Et». 


The  ifjUGWA?*T  p«itir3*lce*iow¥.  cwnitafT  u 
the  true  or  (common  inflamI5Qator^ 
generally  an  epidemic,  and  may  ' 
plained  by  describing  it  as  an  f|Mui,rM.  -.,».#- 
thus,  or  typhus,  occurring  in  such  ^itQatioD^,  at 
such  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  such  a  tempera- 
ment of  the  atmosphere,  aa  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  ^Fhc  debdit} 
is  often  so  extreme  from  an  early  atnge  of  the 
disease,  that  the  poise  ceaaea  on  the  preasrore 
of  the  finger ;  and  the  vascular  action  ia  loo 
weak  to  accomplish  expectoration.  Ft  h  aup- 
posed  by  many  writers,  and  especially  br  SLir- 
cone  and  Ludwig,  to  be  a  pulmonic  eiyaipelas^ 
by  which  they  mean  an  eryatpelnrntj*  frrthftna 
The    symptoms  are    those  ^d, 

with  a  great  addition  of  aci  nd 

consequently  with    increasc<i    1 1  of 

respiration.     The  disease  is  usual  :.t 

fotirth  or  fifth  day-  and  if  the  s; 
eaotiouBly  lowered  by  veneseciiofi  or  a  i 
of  too  mnch  power,  it  often  takes  placp  - 
and  has  sometimes  occurred  wiihlii  twentj-fo^j; 
hours  af^er  bleeding-  ' 

Our  attention  must  Wpj  the  re  fn  -   * rd 

rather  to  the  constitutional  diaea^^  "r 

local  affection  ;  and  the  plan  rec'.  m 

typhus  is  to  bo  pursued  on  the   ■  \- 

aion  ;  for  it  will  be  in  vain  to  atttir  uj- 

ration  under  circumstancea  in  which  the  liy^ieiD 
will  probably  sink  before  the  usual  ttm^  ardtei 
for  effecting  it.      Camphtre  ia  here  a  medicuir 
of  considerable  service,   and  may  be   u»f*d   m 
conjunction  with  the  aroma ^i'-  ^,^r,r-v^r  .^.,   -.,.a 
wine  in  large  quantities.     I 
freely  m  the  form  of  pills^  rat : 
julap  ;  though  both  may  be  employed  cvi 
Even  the  hark  has  a  powerftd  claim  to  t 
particularly  tho  sulphate  of  quinine^  as  ti 
fever;  nor  has  it  been  found  to  prtxln 
colty   of  breathing.      Bark  may  be    ai]v^4,i.^ 
geously  combined   with   tho  aromatic   aptnt  ol 
ammonia  J  which  of  itielf  often  provea  r  — "^ 
atimulua.     If  e vacua tioni  be  neceaaa 
ahould  be  oblamcd  by  injections  alone. 
breathing  perspiration,  a  free  caqpuilion,^ 
more  animated  appearance  of  the  countenan 
are  among  the  most  favourable  diagnoalica,  * 


•  Perhaps  »hprf'  is  no  pa  ft  of  the  **  8iiwirf*f  Mwl- 
ieine"moreii  >!iantho  pre.^'  :e 

a  form  of  aIv-  jit  timea  h:r  m 

dilTerent  and  tionsof  the  '  -■'.  itta 

with  esttraordniiiry  fatality.    Tbii  diAOfl, 
been  termed  the  ptCecMal,  or  »f<^ttt  fmrt^i 
ligrmnt  ttmvfux  fevfr,  pmpnJMfflonin  typhi^ 
TnaUffTtani  ptrufijjf,  plrunty  t^f  thr  kf«d^  t^/^ii»i 
chialit^  t^tdfmk  pj^umonm^  dec,     Thmigll  J^t  ^ 
first  particularly  noticed  some  twenty  yearaw^ 
aome  aulhoritiea  atate  that  it  was  deftcrtbiid 
Sativagcs,  Huxham,  and  others.      Dr, 
indeed,  thinks  that  a  aimilardisonle;  haa  1 
different  limes  in  Europe  for  the  la«t  tl 
df«d  yaara.    In  the  Am.  Med.  and  Phil, 
vol  i.,  Or.  Batd  has  described  tt  aa  H  pT«v 

^ong  Island  in  1749 ;  and  in  thf  New  Yn  _ 

epos.,  vol.  u.,  Dr,  R  WilliiiP  ii«^  it« 

occurrence  in  Ncrth  Carolinji  in  1^06, 

the  epotted  fever  appeared  \X  .^U and  for 

many  years  it  proted  a  WVor»  icourgo  to  tli*^  in* 
kahltantt  of  Maini;,  Maasachosetta,  Kho^le  I«laad» 
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The  iPURiout  or  B4STiKD  FERtPNsuiio^rr  is 

iiexittUj  allowed  to  oflbr  ae^other  vaiiel^r  of  Ihis 

djAsifti? ;  And  ]»  described  uoder  the  name  of 

fnf^numGnia  nothtt  by  Boerhiaifft^  Cotn^  ind 

Sydenham.     It  ia,    iti    mAny    initancei,    little 

fmore  ihan  a  «f  vpre  calarrhal  affection  of  the 

ting*,  tecompiiDied  with  great  obstruetion,  oc- 

Icurring  in  h>bitt  of  a  p^euli&r  kind ;  and   in 

hieiice  denomitiated  by  many  authors  cuttirrhut 

mmiffoeaUvuMy  and  by  Profesaor  Frankt  catarrh tm 

^TiiTtchtiffitTn.' — {De  Cur   HoriL.  Morb,^  torn,  u., 

\.  138.)     It  13  characxeriied  by  great  lecretioo 

Dd  expectoraijon^  with  &  laild  cauma ;  and  ii 

kiefly  found  m  those  of  advanced  life,  or  who 

KTe  weakened  their  constttution  by  eice^aea. 

Sydenham^  however,  Ma  properly  tli^tingttiJth- 

ed  this  malady  from  c^tarrht  notwithsUnding 

the  close  resemMance  it  bears  to  it  on  p^irti^u- 

Ur  occasions.     The  foliowing  is  his  description 

Connecticut,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  and  some 
districts  of  N&w-Yorh.  It  has  alsit>  eirated  m 
some  of  the  middkt  soutliern*  and  western  states, 
but  our  information  as  to  tt«  nature  in  these  states 
is  eitremely  linutcd.  We  would  refer  those  who 
desire  inare  knowledge  ^of  this  malady  than  can 
be  embraced  in  a  brief  note,  to  the  tjeatises  of 
Dts.  North,  Hate,  and  Job  Wilson  on  the  Spotted 
FcFCf,  snd  to  Or,  Yatt^S' e^ay  on  the  Bilious  Ep]d, 
Fever.  Th^  mo  Keen  medical  penodicals  contain 
fiiany  excellent  papers  on  the  same  aubject,  by 
Stuart,  Mo«ack,  Low,  Fuller,  Stearnet,  ffudson^ 
Dunbar,  Himt,  &c.  Br.  Gallup  in  hi&  **  Sketches 
of  Epidemics,"  Dr  Mann  in  his  ♦♦  Medical  Sketch- 
e«t"  and  Pr.  ThJicher  in  his  *'  American  Modem 
PracticE/'  d<?vote  some  pagBs  to  it  The  beat  ar- 
tiele, however,  on  *his  disease,  is  the  Report  made 
b|  ortler  of  the  Mass.  Med,  Society,  in  ISIQ,  drawn 
ujiby  Drs.Wsrren,  Jackson,  and  Webh,  The  in*a- 
aim  of  the  disease  was  g enemlly  sudden  and  tjo- 
lent,  pre^ntinf  manyof  the  spnptoma  meniioned 
m  the  text,  aIlho^gh  thej  vanod  excessiTcty^  and 
were  so  different  in  individual  cases  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  enumeration  ;  at  times,  it  wa«  mafked  wjth 
greater  depression,  and  assumed  more  of  a  typhoid 
type;  the  patient  often  laboured  under  extreme 
©ongastjon  and  coma  j  maculce,  ifibices,  &c.,  oc- 
csftonally  appeared.  As  to  the  treatment,  the 
moat  opposite  modea  of  practice  prevailed  ;  in 
many  cases  the  ktir^'l  was  fnlaU  ami  the  same  was 
tfue  of  the  admioiBtration  of  di  fusible  i^timuli : 
emetics,  calharljr^,  sudonfics,  tihsters,  &c,,  were 
amon^  the  most  enbctnal  remedies.  Bloodletting, 
althoogh  tometimes  abased,  was  often  indispensa- 
ble;  in  short,  the  spoltrd  fever  frequently  present- 
ed two  enUreljr  diflFerent  forms,  demanding  differ- 
ent modes  of  treatment ;  a  local  lodammaiion,  and 
a  typhoid  state  of  the  syttem. 

oil  diassctton,  the  brain  wax  almost  {constantly 
diseased,  and  in  most  inslances  there  was  an  efiu* 
4ion  of  terous  Huid,  and  of  coagulated  lymph 
w  i  thin  the  ventncles.  The  heart  and  perieardiiim 
generally  exhibited  womit  appearance  of  luorbid 
a0ectioa»  and  the  same  remark  apphes  to  thr 
pleura  and  lunea. 

By  many,  the  catuna  of  this  disusse  were 
thought  to  he  the  viciAsitiides  of  pestilenlial  aea* 
«ona;  and,  inasmuch  m  the  di»«isf  — - ■-- '  -t- 
|r«roely  &tal  to  the  American  sokiii  r 

of  181^14,  its  exciting  cause  was  I ^  j 

Others  to  be  the  trnwholuome  graiii  used  by  the 
foUliera,  and  the  eipoilUfl  ineidenl  io  military 
life.  Boih  theM  catisea  doobllesi  operated,  bnt 
the  extreme  changea  in  the  temperature  probably 
had  more  efftict — D. 
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of  Uu)  disease  : — "  The  patient  ii  hot  and  cold 
alternately,  feeb  giddy^  and  complains  of  in 
■cute  pain  in  the  head,  especially  when  there  ta 
a  teasing  cough.  He  rejects  all  Quids,  some* 
times  from  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  aome* 
times  without ;  the  unne  is  turbid,  and  of  a 
deep  red ;  the  blood  appears  as  in  pleurisy. 
The  patjeiic  breathca  quick  nmi  with  diScuUy  ; 
complains  of  a  general  pain  throughout  the 
entire  breast,  and,  ^  he  coughs,  discovera  a 
wheeling  to  the  attendants,  ^fhe  cheeks  and 
eye:s  appear  slightly  inflamed ;  the  pulse  is 
small,  often  intermitting  ;  and  lying  low,  or  ©n 
one  side,  is  pecuUafly  £strewfng/^ 

As  the  fever  is  here  of  no  gr^at  moment,  we 
tnay,  with  considerable  advantage,  cariv  our 
local  stimulants  to  a  greater  extent,  aua  ihua 
excite  the  hmgs  more  actively  to  throw  oflT  the 
burden  of  roue  us  with  which  they  are  over- 
powered. Squilta,  gum-ammonia^  balsam  of 
Peru,  and  eTen  aome  of  the  turpentines,  may 
be  tried,  and  wilt  mostty  be  found  serviceable. 
The  tctradynamia,  as  charlock,  wUd  rocket,  and 
mustards  of  various  sorts,  and  tlie  athaceous 
plants,  will  fortu  useful  auxiharioa  in  the  plan 
of  diet  Blistering  is  highly  aarviceablo  \  alter 
which,  as  soon  as  the  ebest  is  aliitlo  uiiloaded, 
a  regimen  directly  tonic  should  be  eomtncnced, 
by  means  of  bitters,  chalybeate  waters,  a  mod* 
erate  portion  of  wine,  gentle  exeroiHe,  pttre  sir, 
and  the  irritation  of  an  issue  or  setoji  -  for  a 
common  result  of  this  disease  is  hydrothr>rax. 
Perhaps  more  persona  fall  a  sacrifice  to  s^me 
seqael  of  the  dneaae  than  to  the  diseiso  nielf. 


SFECTES  Vm. 

EMPRESMA  PLEURITIS. 

PLBVRISY. 

ACDTE   PXIN    IS    THE    CHKST,  ITfCaSASED  DUilKa 

iNsFtaiTios;  mrrtcuLTi'  of  LYifvo  o,t  OKI 
Bioa  \  puLss  HASii;  anoKT,  uar,  018x119- 
si?(o  consH. 

As  the  proper  seat  of  the  preceding  speciea 
ia  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  lleuritic 
membrane  thst  immediately  cover*  their  surface, 
or  in  both,  the  proper  scat  of  the  present  is  in 
the  surrounding  membranes  of  the  pleura  \  atui 
as  %\\pnr*  differ,  the  differ i^nce  hss  laid  aome 
fti...  '  f  several  varieties;  of  which  the 

th  ig  may  be  noticed   aa  matter  ol 

cuTi^^.i,  ..ju^h  tlte  sobdivisions  lead  to  noth- 
ing of  pra  cue  a)  importance,  as  the  causes  an 
nearly  alike,  and  the  same  mode  of  treatmeat 
is  apphcahte  to  the  whole. 

A  Vera*  Fater  a  catima ;    pain  felt 

Thie  Pleurisy,      chiefly  on  one  tide  ;  the  in- 
flammation commencing  in 
that  part  of  the  pleura  which 
hnes  the  ribs. 
^  Mtdiaatina.        HeaTy  pain  in  the  middle  of 
Flenrity  of  the     the    ttemum,    deaceeding 
mediastinum,     towards  its  ^naiform  eaiti- 
lage ;  with  great  aniiet|^ ; 
*he  inflammation,  froQ  lit 
symptoms,  bein^  ob^\^<yA^ 
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f  Diaphfftgtnstica.  Painful  cdtiaUicuon  around 

Pleuruiy  of  the     the      pxsecordm  j     iinail, 

diaphtagm.         quick,   laborious    treaih- 

iug  I  majiifeflting  thJit  the 

chir^fly  in  ihe  diapfifagin,* 
We  have  already  pointed  out  die  dtatinction 
bnt^^cen  true  pleurisy  and  perip ueutuony ;  and 
observed  ihat,  in  the  forraefj  the  cough  is  dry 
and  commonly  without  expire toratiou  Irom  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  contrary  to  what  oci^urs 
!□  Ibe  Itktter ;  th&i  the  seat  of  bain  is  iiied^  m- 
Hle*d  of  »hifting  from  aide  to  stde ;  and  that  the 
f»ce  IB  far  lest  duahed  and  tumid.  It  moat  be 
eo&ceded,  however,  to  Dr,  CuUi^n,  who  has 
tf«!ated  of  thcte  afifettbns  under  oae  common 
dclinition,  that  the  general  features  of  the  two 
have  a  coosiderable  reaetnblance ;  and^  with 
lh«  exception  of  expectorajjls,  which  m  plemisy 
are  of  UttUAyail,  the  mode  of  treatment  alreulj 
proposed  for  the  former  diseafte,  is  the  same 
that  will  be  found  necessary  in  the  Utter :  the 
cauAG^  of  both  are  alike,  and  aa  peripneumony 
rarely,  though  we  have  reason  to  beUevG  some- 
times, occurs  without  any  degree  of  pleurisy, 
«o  it  i»  coriimoiniy  atSrined  that  plenrisy  rarely 
occurs  without  some  degree  of  peripnoumony  j 
io  both  which  eases  it  ba4  been  oalled  &  pleuro- 
perjpneumonia. 

[With  aU  the  best  informed  practitioncrB  of 
the  presefit  day,  pli:uru^  ahvayii  signifies  m- 
tlaiiimatioiL  of  the  pleura,  wht^ther  attended  with 
siitch,  Of  pain  in  the  side,  or  not ;  peripncumo- 
fttj,  pncitmimta^  or  pneKmomtiSt  wiil  always 
stand  for  itifianiraatioti  of  the  lungs,  even  when 
Jiccompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  acute 
panv  in  the  aide  i  while  ^curQpneiLrnonia  will 
mean  the  co-existence  of  inflammation  in  both 
organs.  The  observations  of  Lac  mice  fully 
confirm  the  facts,  that  pleurisy  and  pcripneu- 
many  are  very  frequently  combined  \  that,  in 
CMS  where  the  pleura  alone  is  inflamed,  the 
stitch  of  the  side  may  be  scarcely  pciceptible, 
quite  transient,  or  eutirely  wanting ;  and,  on 
llie  other  hand,  ihai  a  violent  pcnpneumony, 
ccmpWcated  with  a  shghl  pleurisy,  may  he  at- 
Tended  with  a  most  severe  pain' in  the  wdf?.t 
The  latter  symptom  ia,  therefore,  not  pathog- 
nonionjc  of  pleuritis.  SometimPa,  though  sel- 
dom, the  pleura  is  inflamed  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  80  as  to  constitute  what  has  beeti  termed 
douMe  pkuri^.t  It  is  indeed,  as  Laennec 
states^  not  iincommon  to  meet  with  slight  de- 
grees of  pleurisy  on  both  ^ides  of  the  chest, 
produced  a  few  hours  before  death  in  several 


•  Instead  of  this  division,  the  editor  would  have 
preferped  that  into  acuto  and  chronic  pleuritis. 

t  Laermec,  Op,  cit.,  p.  420,  Pneumoma  is  il- 
•  \t%m  more  frequently  to  produce  pleurisy,  than 
pteunsy  pneumonia.— Dr.  Law,  m  Oycflop,  of 
Prtict  Med,,  art.  Plufhibt. 

t  Pleurisy  of  one  side,  as  0r.  Law  obterves 
(Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art,  Pi.§URiS¥),  is  not 
unfrequently  comph rated  with  some  disease  of 
li»«  opposite  lung,  which  may  either  become  em~ 
^  phynematous,  or  the  subject  of  bronchitis,  or 
pjieutnonia.  Another  frequent  comphcation  of 
pimnvf  IS  tiiberdea  of  the  lungs.— Eu. 


acute  arid  chroniif  djjfea»^B  i  or  v^ilh  a  ivmilir 
allbction  thol  has  occurred  on  pr^  '-  ^  \\\e 
last  hou  rs  of  life,  whil  e  the  other  -  ,  r  I v 

inflamed.     But  it  is  extremely  r  '/r 

pleura  of  both  aides  simultaneousW  ^  >  i 
with  violent  intlammaiioii  and  ahnmlriiv  .!3  u 
8 ion  ;  and,  when  such  a  case  does  occiir,  it  ta 
almossl  always  speedily  fatd.] 

Like  pnripneujnony.  we  a'   -  '--  *  -'t^nfn^  td 
occasional  symptom  or  resL  ,  colanli, 

rheumatism,  various  exatir  _  ,,a  hymr- 
trophy  or  enkrgement  of  tiie  heart. — {Ongmti 
Caifi,  dtc.,  by  John  Forks,  MVt  p.  "SSX 
Svo,,  1824,)  The  pleurisy,  however,  that  ts 
supposed  to  accompany  rheumatjani,  la  ofiten  tn 
infiamiaatory  atlectior^of  the  intercostal  or  Othtt 
thoracic  muscles  alone,  since  tlie  pain  h  con* 
fined  to  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  miiscles 
Where  this  has  been  accurately  attended  lo,  it 
has  been  distmguished  by  the  name  of  ^*ttri 
pieurt»yi  and  simply  by  that  of  pteurtttg  by  Di 
Frank  (Op.  cit,,  lom,  it.,  p.  136),  and  those  who 
have  regarded  genuine  pleunty  at  a  mtre  modi- 
fication of  pneumonitis,  or  f*eripneiimmiia- 

Like   the   preceding   species,    true    pleuriij 
commeQcea  with  the  ^ual  signs  of  a  febtil^ 
attack,  RS  ebilliness  or  shivering,  succeeded  bf 
heat  and  restlessness.     The  pain,  or  atiiei  in 
the  side,  is  usually  juet  above  tlw  sh^rt  rflw, 
and  the  dyspnoea  is  characterised 
rations  being  leas  painful  than  thf^  , 
The  pulse  is  hard,  strong j  and  fiu-^y. 
though  the  cough  is  mostly  dry  aod  suji' 
there  is  someiimca  a  bloody  or  piintonjl      ; 
spit  i»p  from  (he  lungs.     The  patient  gencnily 
hes  most  easily  on  the  aflected  side,  or  the  lack, 
and  cannot  turn  on  the  oj^posite  side  v<v  ■■ 
groat  increase  of  the  diflicuKy  of  brt- i- 
[As  soon  as  effusion  takes  place,   the  u  .h  r  i 
sound  of  the  chest  on  peiefisaion  is  tott  .si 
the  whole  apace  occupied  by  the  fluia  ,    im! 
with   the  stethoscope,  a  total  absence  or  ^^^..1 
diminutioii  of  the  respiratory  ^ound,  itu.r  i 
appe»iranc*^,  diaapparance,  and  return  <m 
phonism  will   be  detected.     When  the  ^ 
18  consideraljle,  the  respiration  usuatiy  t»ecorari 
^irrtiir  on  the  sound  side^  and  the  diseased  «id# 
IS  larger  than  the  other,] 


•  The  pain,  which  is  acute  and  severf ,  is  usual- 
ly restricted   to  a  circumscribed  apace;   «'-» 
considerably  increased  by  any  attempt  tn  r. 
fu  11  mfpirdtlon,    I n  truth,  the  respirat i cm  i  ^ 
encd  in  pleurisy  to  compensate  for  the  >ra  in  I   .     . , 

tity  of  air  that  can  be  inhaled  on  em  1i  u f,. 

expansion  of  the  chest,    Thepainian  ' 

ed  bv  slight  presatire.  though  it  is  - 
At  all  events,  na  Dr.  Eliiotson  TemT«T 
risy  must  be  very  severe,  if  ihe  pajii  ' 
by  Bhght  pressure.    On  the  other  L. 
mittiam  ofthe  muscles  of  the  ehpi^ij  ^ 
causes  pain  and  sorenesf.    It  i. 
Dr.  Eihotson,  that,  for  ihfe  mo 
fuse  sweating  m  acute  rheum  ' 
not  occur  m  pleuritis.    In  the  lalicr,  Uui  c*. 
tion  IS  more  disturbed,  but  th#*  pain  la  Ipsw  . 
elating  than  in  acute  rheumati^*^'      «-'• 

t  The  best  medical  writers!  hl:  i  i 

other  m  their  sbiicments  iibiu.  !  r,  in 

which  A  patietit,  Inbourinjr  m»irt  |. 
himself  mosr  easy,    The  truth  is.  thh ' 
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Like  the  preceding  species,  also,  pleurisy  ter- 
ihinates  in  resolution,  suppuration,  and  gan- 
grene. The  former  is  the  ordinary  and  most  fa- 
vourable issue.  The  last  occurs  rarely,  and  Laen- 
nec  has  seen  only  one  instance  of  it  from  acute 
inflammation ;  but  suppuration  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  ;  in  which  case,  if  the  abscess  do 
not  point  outwardly,  an  empyema  will  ne- 
cessarily follow ;  and  the  formation  of  pus  is  in- 
dicated by  a  remission  of  the  pain,  one  or  more 
shivering  fits,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  sense  of 
fluctuation.  This,  however,  is  a  termination 
far  more  common  to  pleurisy  from  external  in- 
juries, than  from  internal  causes. 

[The  pleura,  when  acutely  inflamed,  exhibits 
a  punctuated  redness,  or  an  infinity  of  small 
bloody  spots  of  very  irregular  figure.  They  oc- 
cupy the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and 
leave  small  intermediate  portions  retaining  the 
natural  white  colour.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
(says  Laennec),  that,  during  life,  the  redness 
was  uniform ;  and  that  the  punctuated  ap- 
pearance and  partial  whiteness  are  owing  to 
changes  which  occur  aAer  death.  Besides  this 
particular  redness,  the  superficial  bloodvessels  of 
the  pleura  are  always  ydder  and  more  distended 
than  in  the  natural  state.  Many  consider  a 
thickening  of  the  pleura  a  very  common  result 
of  its  inflammation ;  but  Laennec  thinks  that, 
in  most  cases,  where  such  thickening  has  been 
supposed  to  exist,  the  appearance  was  produced 
by  an  extensive  congeries  of  miliary  tubercles 
on  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  pleura,  a 
cartilaginous  incrustation  on  the  parts  covered 
by  it,  or  a  layer  of  coagulating  lymph  on  its  in- 
ternal surface.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  he 
says,  is  always  accompanied  by  an  extrava- 
sation on  its  internal  surface  ;  the  matter  effused 
being  either  coagulating  lymph,  termed  a  faUe 
menthrarut  or  else  serosity,  or  a  sero-purulent 
fluid.  The  serous  effusion  is  commonly  of  a 
light  yellow  colour  and  transparent,  or  with  its 
transparency  only  slightly  interrupted  by  the  in- 
termixture of  small  ^agments  of  pus  or  lymph, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  unstrained 
whey.  In  acute  pleurisy,  it  is  mostly  free  from 
smeU.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  violent 
the  inflammation,  the  more  extensive  and  thick 
is  the  membranous  exudation,  or  layer  of  coag- 
ulating lymph.  On  the  contrary,  in  weak  leuco- 
phlcgmatic  subjects,  we  find  a  great  quantity  of 
limpid  serum,  with  a  small  portion  of  thin  mem- 
brane oflen  floating  in  it.  In  such  cases  the 
pleurisy   seems    to    pass   insensibly   into   hy- 

ence  prevails  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Law  gives  it 
as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that,  generally,  as 
long  as  the  acute  lancinating  pain  of  the  side  con- 
tinues,the  aggravation  of  it,  caused  by  the  pressure, 
makes  the  patient  put  himself  either  on  the  oppo- 
site side  or  upon  his  back.  When  the  pain  has 
ceased,  and  extensive  effusion  takes  place,  the 
position  before  avoided  is  now  adopted ;  becaase, 
the  effusion  havine  interrupted  the  function  oMme 
lung,  a  necessity  lor  greatly  augmented  action  de- 
volves upon  the  other ;  ana  in  order  to  favour  this, 
and  to  let  the  muscles  have  the  freest  action  on 
the  unaffected  side  of  the  chest,  the  patient  lies 
on  the  diseased  side.— See  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Bled., 
art.  Plbdrisv. 

TiJ 


drothorax.  In  some  rare  instances  we  find  a 
pseudo-membranous  exudation,  uniting  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  pleura,  without  any  se- 
rous effusion.  This,  as  Laennec  observes, 
would  be  a  very  common  case,  if  we  took  into 
our  account  ^ose  pleurisies  vfhich  had  made 
some  progreJitowardsa  cure,  the  absorption  of 
the  fluid  being  the  first  step  in  the  sanative  pro- 
cess. But  the  less  common  examples  to  which 
he  alludes  above  are  noticed  in  persons  dying 
of  some  other  disease,  and  who  were  at  the 
same  time  affected  with  a  slight  and  partial 
pleurisy.  In  these  cases  we  find  a  white,  almost 
colourless,  semi-transparent  exudation,  which, 
while  recent,  readily  allows  the  parts  to  be  sep- 
arated, and  remains  on  the  surface  of  each,  ex- 
actly like  a  thick  and  moist  paste,  which  had 
united  two  leaves  of  paper.' 

The  pleura  pulmonalis  near  the  inflamed  part 
is  also  sometimes  covered  to  a  small  extent  with 
a  layer  of  lymph  of  various  consistence  and 
thickness.  In  some  cases,  we  find  no  serous 
eflfusion  after  death ;  and  Laennec  has  met 
with  similar  examples  of  partial  pleurisy,  in 
which  no  extravasated  fluid  could  be  perceived 
with  the  stethoscope. 

Many  physicians  imagine  that  the  effusion 
do4y  not  occur  till  after  some  time,  and  even 
son^  days.  This  opinion  is  pronounced  by  La- 
ennec to  be  incorrect.  He  has  several. times 
observed  all  the  physical  si^ns  of  effusion,  yiz., 
aegophonism,  and  absence  of  the  respiration  and 
sound  on  percussion,  in  one  hour  from  the  first 
invasion  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  seen  the 
side  manifestly  dilated  at  the  end  of  three 
hours. 

The  false  membrane,  or  exudation  of  lymph, 
is  gradually  changed  into  cellular  substance,  or 
rather  into  a  true  serous  tissue,  like  that  of  the 
pleura.  The  serous  effusion  is  absorbed,  the 
compressed  lun^  expands,  and  the  false  mem- 
brane investing  it  and  the  costal  pleura  becomes 
united  into  one  substance,  which  afterward  be- 
comes vascular  and  organized,  and  constitutes 
permanent  adhesions.  A  severe  pleurisy,  that 
has  terminated  by  numerous  adhesions,  renders 
the  part  so  affected  much  less  liable  to  subse- 
quent attacks  of  the  same  disease  ;  and  when  it 
occurs,  the  inflammation  and  effusion  do  not 
extend  to  the  adherent  parts. 

When  pleurisy  is  simple,  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue is  free  from  inflammation,  even  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  pleura ; 
but  It  is  rendered  more  dense  and  less  crepitous 
from  the  compression  of  the  effused  fluid.  If 
the  extravasation  has  been  very  great,  the  lung 
becomes  flattened  and  completely  flaccid  ;  it  no 
longer  contains  air,  or  crepitates;  its  vessels 
are  compressed,  and  contain  httle  blood ;  and 
the  bronchie  are  rendered  smaller.  Yet  there 
is  no  trace  of  obstruction,  as  in  pneumonitis ; 
and  if  air  is  blown  into  the  bronchias,  the  lungs 
expand. — {Laennecj  op.  cit.,  p.  421,  et  seq.) 
When  the  eflfused  fluid  is  tinged  with  blood,  or, 
what  is  rare,  contains  coagula  (see  Cote  re- 
corded  hy  Andral,  CUmque^  Med.^  torn,  ii.,  obt. 
15),  Laennec  terms  the  disorder  acuie  hemor* 
rhajgie  pUurisy, 
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AmoDC  '.hr  (icct^ma&l  ciLDseit  of  pleurisy  eni]- 
merited  by  Laflnnee  are,  inclemency  tyfxUp  win- 
ter i  bng  eipo«itro  to  eotd  after  vioktit  <?ier- 
el  #  :  mettflUsii  of  gout,  rhe^maUBnit  atid  cu- 
tCneou5  diflc^ea  ;  bl^rws  on  the  chest ;  tind 
fracture  o(  the  ribs.  One  of  th^ehii^f  dangers 
of  penetraling  wounds  of  the  chest,  is  inAam- 
mation  of  the  pleura  or  lung*.  Dr.  Law  has 
seen  &  (nU\  case  of  pleuriaj  produced  by  perfo- 
mtton  of  the  pleura^  in  puslng  the  needle  round 
the  ■tibclavian  arte^  for  the  euro  of  an  axillary 
wnc^nim.^^Cydop.  »f  Pratt  Med^^  art.  Pt.Bcr- 
Rt»Y.)  Among  predisposing  causes  are,  a  slen- 
der frame,  Earrownefls  of  the  chust,  the  im- 
mo<Ierate  uie  of  spinti,  and  lubercte^  in  the 
iiings.  In  youth  antJ  middle  life,  plelhora,  vio- 
Ittil  ejterciac,  intern  peranee,  and  cold,  frequently 
bring  on  pleuriay  ;  but  in  old  persons,  and  »^h- 
jeeu  of  delicate  const itutient  who  take  great 
«*rB  of  them*elTe»,  jt  ia  atiil  more  frequent.  The 
worst  eatesi  as  Laennec  truly  remarks,  occur  in 
the  weakest  subjects,  and  in  cachectic  habita.— 
(Op   eiL.p.  445,  2d  edit.)] 

Perhaps  there  ia  no  disease  in  which  profuse 
bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  may  be  so  fully  de- 
pended upon,  or  has  been  so  generally  acceded  to 
ny  practitioners  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  ^  the 
only  question  which  has  ever  arisen  upon*  the 
subject  being,  whether  the  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  aide  aSecled,  or  from  the  opposite. 
The  earlier  Greeks  recommended  the  former, 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians  the  latter ;  and  the 
dispute  at  one  time  rose  ro  Ingh,  that  the  medi- 
cal coUegea  themfelvea  not  beto£  able  to  deter* 
mine  the  point,  the  authority  of  the  emporor 
Oharles  I  A.  was  whimsically  appealed  to;  who, 
with  mych  confusion  to  the  controversy,  <lied 
himself  of  a  pleurisy  before  he  had  delivered  his 
judgment.  He,  too,  had  been  bled,  and  his  death 
wut  immediately  ascribed  to  the  blood  having 
b«en  drawn  from  the  wrong  side.  At  present, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
we  can  smilo  at  these  nugatory  solemnities.  It 
ia  possible,  however*  th^t  there  are  aome  contro- 
versies of  our  own  times  that  hare  as  little 
groaodwork,  and  at  which  future  avea  may  smile 
with  as  much  reason.  The  blood  iTrawn  in  this 
disease  has  a  peculiarly  thick,  yellowish,  tens* 
etoui  corium,  and  is  hence  specific  ally  distto- 
guiah^]  by  the  name  of  the  pleuritic  corium  or 
entgubm. 

[Ibould  the  pain  and  fever  not  yield  to  the 
first  ot  second  veneacction,  Laennec  very  prop- 
erly recommenB&  it  to  bc^  fallowed  up  by  local 
bleeding,  preferring,  however,  cupping  to  leeches. 
As  Dr.  J,  Forbes  judiciously  observes,  one  of 
Ihe  many  practical  advantages  of  accurate  diag- 
nosis in  pleurisy  and  pcrtpneumony  is,  the  much 
greater  benefit  denved  from  local  bleeding  in  the 
former  than  in  tlie  latter  disease.  He  believes 
we  are  accustomed  to  trust  too  much  to  general, 
and  too  little  to  local  bleeding  in  this  disease, 
md  that  both,  combined  in  moderation,  are 
greatly  preferable  to  either  in  excesi.^ — (See 
noie  tn  La^nnec,  p.  479,  2d  edit.)] 

Pureatives  should  be  used  freely  i  bUntoring 
tile  itoe  is  veij  generally  bent-ficiaf  aftrr  bteed^ 
mg  hiM  b^n  tried  and  repcatetl,  and  should  be 


accompanied    with  dituenu   and   diapho^tics 

[Blisters  should  not  be  applied  in  too  early  a  < 
stage,  as  they  are  then  apt  to  mcrenae  ihs  fever 
and  pleuritic  aFt'ction.  In  this  dfsease,3s  well 
as  in  pneumonitis,  I^ennec  prescribes  tartartt^ed 
antimony  freely,  and  states  that  it  apeodily  luh- 
dues  the  inflammatory  actiort^  and  obviates  tba 
necessity  of  abstracting  profuse  cjuantities  4kf 
blood  ]  Opium  may  also  be  employed  with  kss 
caution  than  tn  peripneumony,  And  ia  a  moil 
valuable  medicine^  joined  with  culomel,  aa  nt^ 
OmmendedbyDr  li.  Hamilton.*  For  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  the  litt«r 
medicines,  acetate  of  potass,  digitalis,  witlimef- 
curial  inunction,  and  blisters,  are  the  best  iiie«n& 
When  the  accumulation  increases  so  as  to  fois 
dropsy,  paracentesis  of  the  chest  may  beeome 
necessaryt 

The  heart  and  pericardium  are  aometimst 
apt  to  associate  in  the  morbiil  action,  as  weU  u 
the  lungs  themselves.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  aacosn  yavi^iy*  Dr.  Perceral,  m 
his  manuscript  commentary  on  the  NoMitogt, 
has  given  me  a  striking  eiample  of  this^  m  i 


*  Dr.  ElUotaon  enumi^tes  bleedirig,  mtrcw^, 
starvation,  and  purging,  among  the  remedies  m- 
dicaied  for  the  relief  of  this  as  well  as  ^ther  in 
dammaUons,  Mercury  is  now,  indeed,  unlver 
sally  acknowiedjjed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  subduing  inflatnmatioD  of  the  amwm 
membranes  in  general. — En. 

t  Sometimes  the  affiled  side  of  the  cfav^t 
seems  more  ejcpanded  than  the  other ;  and  if  the 
efTuaion  be  m  the  left  ple^ira,  the  heart  may  be  to 
displaced,  that  it  pulsates  to  the  left  of  the  strr* 
num^  An  accumulation  of  H^id  in  the  nglitplvtin 
may  push  down  the  liver  in  an  eitrtiordi;ii»rv  msj)- 
ner,  so  aa  to  cause  an  appearance  m  the  ab«Jom«it 
as  if  that  viacLiawereenoTOJouslyeiifaf^l,  wber«»- 
as  there  may  not  he  the  nlightest  d]>r  ■  ■  ■  s 
mistake  which  oflen  look  place  liefor  ,» 

began  to  be  employed,  but  which,  ^  a 

able  aid  of  the  stethoscope  and  pi  1] 

hardly  happen  a^ain.   The  want  of .»  ,d 

on  percussion,  even  without  a»goph- ,.  .i.^h 

prevails  only  while  the  quantity  of  fliuii  u  moder- 
ate (see  Elliotson*s  Lecture*),  will,  with  attJ^ntioii 
to  the  history  of  the  case,  render  the  diagnosii 
of  /luid  in  the  chest  suflicientlv  clear  Whwnef 
fusion  lakes  place,  there  is  a  ucad  »ound  tin  pfn- 
cussion,  and  n  o  r esp  i  rat  ory  murm  u  ?  is  h  ea  ri  I  Vh 
Elhuison  observes,  that  the  part  nf  the  cheat  whrr*' 
we  should  firrt  listen  for  a;i?ophunism,  is  frojrii  »b«ut 
one  to  three  fingers'  breadth  from  the  lower  anftf 
of  the  scapub  to  the  nipjjk,  becauw  ii  in  Mi<^ 
this  point  that   the  fluid   generally  -  s, 

atHi,  if  t!ve  whole  lung  be  coTerecl  ri,, 

stilUhethicknessofthe  body  of  the  1 1  ,  ^  • 

leas  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest  11  thr  luiia 
has  been  so  compressed  that  it  will  not  f*parw1. 

and  the  fluid  has  been  absorbed  or  Ir* --  '  m 

more  hss  formed,  the  ribs  on  thit*.  ,4 

he  closer  together  than  natural ;  thi  .,1,^ 

that  side  bi>-  ■  rthnnlhe  otbL-r  •  nnd  she 

muscEe^,  e^  Mctunil,  waste,    Even  the 

spiral  CO lu 1 11  ^  !!  iticltfif^K,  in  wmecas«s,to 

the  aflac  led  tiitie,  T  i  lese  <^  1  rcam^t  snces  we  re  tinl 
well  described  bv  the  celebrated  Laenneie.  Dr 
Elbolspn,  in  his  Lectures,  gives  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  them*  with  the  pfiirtii^ufaiit  of  a  rave,  in 
which  a  chronic  pleurtiis,  termmatinf  in  r.:ch 
changes,  had  been  mistaken  for  phthisis  01^  rod  by 
means  of  muiiaie  of  Ume.— Eix 
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Ju,  It  ttbo  ct^mpkined  of  t^xeivcinung  pam  in 
b«  yegi^n  of  th«  hmn^  mih  dy^t^noe^  nol  al 
n  relieved  by  copioua  ajid  repeated  bkediags. 
^  df^ath,  A  »1igtit  rfTuHJon  was  di^carer^a  in 
jiemdrdmm;  but  tils'  mi^diasLiiiiuiii  wui 
rSuflfimcil  thaij  ihe  nierabrajie  of  the  lie*rt. 
he  ireatFnerit  af  ihii  ¥«riety  ought  not'to  dij^r 
E^om  Ihflt  of  the  preceding. 

The  ccTflbrtim  ib,  howeT^&r,  itiU  more  dk- 
fioseij  to  iLsesociate  in  the  niDrbid  chain  of  ae^ 
Lion  iJiaii  ih^  huart-  And  hence,  when  anj  of 
the  variPtiea  of  pleorilie,  and  particulafly  the 
l&i^  its  combined  ivith  an  a^ection  of  this  or- 
jlifan<  find  produqc  dGlirium^  thfi  disorder  wa^s 
formerh*  dutinguiihed  by  the  Lermi  p^raphi-P!- 
Qeij«  aiid  iiaiaJhrenitU ;  terms  derived  appa- 
Teotly  fpQiii  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
»iipp08<d  \he  teat  of  the  ^kv*  or  eoui  to  he 
thf  pr^cordta  ;  wht^nce  thia  region  was  denom- 
inated fphn  I  while,  as  Hippotrralea  atippoted 
iia  seat  to  he  in  tho  brain,  phrembs,  with  a 
lit  men  table  confusion  of  lerma,  waa,  aa  we  have 
already  retiiarked»  applied  to  an  inflammation 
of  this  {asl  organ,  and  continues  to  be  very 
gf-neraliy  so  applied  in  Ihe  present  day, 

ft  is  in  the  LAST  vahli^tv   that  the   head   is 
moat    commonly  affected :    probahly   from   the 
general  sympathy  which  the  diaphragm  holds  with 
3ie  lunga  and  the  stomach »  ajtd  the  close  com- 
munity of  action  bctweeji  tM>th  theae  organs  and 
the  brain.     The  breathing  ia  here  peculiarly  dia* 
~^fmg  and  aniioua,  the  diaphragm  being  the 
biiiscle  chiefly  concerned  in  respiration,  which 
DW  takes  place  withoot  it«  aid,     The  hypo* 
hondria  are  drawn  inwards,  and  kept  at  real  aa 
ftuch   aa  possible  :    the   patient  is  tormented 
irith  htccough  and  aickneas  ;  and  there  ta  a  pe- 
ultar  tendency  to  spasmodic  action  ;    whence 
!ie  Angles  of  ihe  mouth  are  often  mvoluntarily 
B traded :   there  is   a  aardonic  latifh  on  the 
ounte nance,  a  tdcnae  of  lighlueas  likn  the  ■  trie- 
lire  of  a  cord  at  the  pr^cordia^  and  conTulsioua 
Lttder  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  anothin-. 
ofeasor  Frank  mentions  a  case  in  which  all 
heme  symptoms  were  present^  and  whtch   was 
ionce<^uent1y  supposed  to  be,  and  wiu  treated 
^,  a  diaphragmatie  pleurisy,  hut  which  oti  dts- 
ction  (lor  it  proTcd  fatal)  was  ascertained  to 
!  ft  caae  of  intestinal  worms»  the  diaphragm 
lowing  no  manifeat  aJfeciion.    It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  the  dkphfma  was  here«^ 
mfluenced  by  sympathy,  and  in»t  uie  distinct^' 
ive   symptoma  were  the  Teautt  of  aaeh  imta- 
tion.     The  treatment  should   be  as  in  the  pje- 
diitg  v'arieliea. 


spEcrEs  IX. 

EMPRESMA   CARDITIS. 

mFlAMMATiO.y  OF  THE  HEART. 

Pain  t^   tuh  asotoiv   or  tttk   a£AitT,  owmtn 

FtTMCtXT   ASfaClETTT;      l-AtHt^TION  ;     lattROtJ- 

Thk  siyinptoms  tu  the  deSnitimi  snffidently 
stinguiftli  thiii  sf^fecies  from  Ihe  preceding, 
ihii  same  time,  it  must  be  aeknowtedftiai 


thai  carditis,  like  plenritit,  has  many  signs  in 
eoDimOQ  with  pneumonitis  ;  which  may  readdy 
be  conceived  from  the  vicinity  and  close  con- 
neiion  of  the  thoracic  Tfiwera  with  each  other, 
and  particularly  from  the  very  strong  sympathy 
with  which  they  co-operate.  Dr.  CuHen  affirms, 
indeed}  that  he  has  often  met  with  cases  of  car- 
ditts  evincing  no  other  symptoms  than  thoam 
of  pneumonitis,  and  Dt,  Frank  concurs  in  the 
»ame  testimony.  Vogel**  definition  is  founded 
altogether  upon  this  TJew,  "  Cordis  in^amma' 
tio  lerf  ut  m  peripneumonia.**.  I  havu  Wiice 
been  at  some  pama  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  found  in  the  «ymptom» 
now  delivered  aa  the  specific  character  of  the 
dieeaj»e.  We  may  add  to  these  symptoms,  ihai 
there  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  groat 
difficulty  of  breathing,  generally  some  degt'ee 
of  Goughf  but  without  expect  oration,  and  a  per- 
petua!  tendency  to  fainlmg ;  and  that  if  deli- 
quiuro  lake  place,  and  the  patient  do  not  soon 
rflcoyer  from  it,  it  proves  fatal  •  Portal  asserts, 
that  the  orgajiic  pain  is  accotupsnied  with  an 
mcrease  of  heat^  which  often  spreads  to  the 
Burmundiof  regions.  This  is  Portal's  aeutf 
modification  of  the  disease  :  but  he  atao  notices 
an  a^cure  or  latent  modification,  in  which  itp 
symptoms  are  but  little  conspicnoua,  and  what* 
ever  eKiivtB  of  i)iem  are  ascribed  io  some  other 
disease.  The  spirit,  he  teUa  tis,  ia  here  atid- 
denly  subdued  and  broken  i  iho  pulse  is  slow, 
soft,  and  feeble  :  there  is  little  pain  in  the  heart, 
and  little  or  no  palpitation.  Fainting,  never- 
theless, is  a  frequeni  appendage,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  lead  astray.  This.  howeTer,  can 
hardly  he  called  an  idiopathic  disease.  Portal 
has  drawn  his  description  entirely  from  post' 
obit  appearances  in  those  who  h&re  died  of  ae^ 
Tcne  atonic  typhu«,  or  of  plague  ;  and  observ- 
ing, as  Chic oyneau  bad  before  him,  occastooal 
Eroofs  of  fluppu  ration  and  gan^ene  of  the  he&rt, 
e  has  inferred  the  previous  eEistc^nccof  cardHia, 
and  has  Hscribed  the  almost  instantaneous  eirdt- 
mg  of  the  patient  to  a  rapid  match  of  tndam* 
mat  ion  in  this  organ,  notwithstanding  it  was 
not  manifestly  accompanied  with  Its  ordinar; 
indicatJonat 


■  Abercrombie,  Contributions  to  the  Pathologf 
of  the  Heart .—Tntna.  of  the  Medico-Chir.  Soc. 
of  Edio.,  vol.  1.,  IS^'I. 

t  Memoirea  sur  la  Naturi  et  te  Traitement  do 
plusieurs  MaJadje*,  par  A.  Portal,  torn,  imc, 
8vo.,  Paris,  IS19.  One  case,  the  fatal  resttU  ojf 
which  bad  been  preceded  by  seTeral  uf  the  symp* 
loma  freqncntly  noticed  in  pericarditii,  was  opened 
by  Andral.  Th«  following  la  a  sketch  of  the  dia* 
oroer :— In  the  midst  of  s  jood  state  of  health, 
fludden  dyspnea  *  pain  not  very  acute  aboat  llm 
heart  i  tumultuous  beatings  of  this  organ  ;  very 
frequent,  irregular  pulaa  ,  increaami^  suffocation, 
and  death.  Nothirii  wmng  was  detected  about 
the  pericardium  and  aabstance  of  tJie  heart,  its 
aurtculoventncttlar  openings,  the  muuths  of  the 
great  arteries,  or  its  Teasels ;  b^  the  mterml  tv^ 
fast  of  itM  lift  eaeituM  kkt¥  of  a  brij^hi  red  ndtmr. 
Ho  Other  morbid  changes.  In  another  ejiaiuphi, 
whete  the  t>»tien*  w*ib  seised  with  pleunsv.  4tid 
died,  after  having  sujfered  for  three  meekk  pain 
■bout  lh«  heart,  dys^no^a.,  iivi  ^^M^uuom^  «dL 
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[Th&  obtcuritj  in  thfe  diagnoei^  of  penc«r- 
ditia  in  ititl  genemUy  ickiiowkdged.  Dr.  Bibes 
conuntLes  ta  m^n,  that  it  has  no  group  of  dis- 
tingulBhiog  BymfiomA*  Sometimes,  thetr  &»- 
semblftge  would  lead  one  Id  suspect:  m  extriiv^ 
tui4Ltion  in  liiG  pericardium^  and  dieiection 
aftennifard  revealB  only  a  partial  pleatisy,  with 
matter  effused  exclusively  in  tno  pleura. — 
{Android  Climque  Midkalf,  torn,  ii.^  p^  463.) 
Soraetifliea  groat  dyspn^^a,  aafimentipg  until 
deatlit  with  a  regular  puke»  and  wiUiout  paii), 
fihall  be  the  only  Riga  oT  an  affection  of  the  per- 
icardium, with  fluid  effused  m  its  cavity.^ — (Id., 
torn,  iii  ,  p^  i3S)  In  another  inataDcet  where 
a  tuberculated  slate  of  the  luiq^a  ia  aacertaiiied, 
»nd  yet  the  roapiration  U  littles  oppressed,  a  ae- 
vere  dyapiKea  euddeuly  come^  on,  and  provea 
rapidly  fatal ;  diasFction  diacloeing  a  purnlent 
coUection  m  the  pericardium.-— (Jbid.,  Caae  fol- 
io vririg  that  iaat  cited ;  ««e  Andral,  tpm,  iii., 
oba.  9*)  Theie  haa  been  no  pain  ;  but  aneu- 
riauial  aymptoma  ha?e  occuire d^  which  the  post- 
obttuary  examination  haa  not  explained  the 
cauae  of.  Such  U  tho  iitfluence  of  dieeaae  of 
the  pericardium  over  the  drgaii  which  it  eti- 
cloaeSf  that  it  has  occasioned  appearaocea  of 
uomplalnts  which  had  no  existence  ;  and  the 
symptoma  of  chronic  inflainmatioa  of  the  oiem- 
brane  may  aeaume  a  form  refCinibling  that  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  On  other  occa-^ 
aion»f  palpuati  on£  are  the  main  effects,  and  the 
other  local  ftymptoma  afford  do  information.  In 
Andral'a  tweinh  caae,  there  was  pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  siernum,  and  iu  the  region  of  tiie 
heart ;  obscurity  in  the  pubatioua  of  wis  organ ; 
but  strength  and  regularity  in  the  pulse ;  dia- 
aectiori  showed  a  stratum  of  coagulating  lymph 
in  lhf3  pericarliunv  Several  times  in  ihe  course 
of  the  disease,  die  djspnma  and  general  anxi- 
ety Eubaided  with  the  pain.^ 

No  nuMJern  pathologist  haa  investigaled  the 
ehjuact«ristic  symptoms  of  pericarditis  with 
greater  disc rimitiat ion  than  M.  Louis.  The  ca* 
aes  which  he  witnessed  and  verified  by  dissec- 
tion show,  tlfat  the  iymptointt  moat  to  be  de- 
pended upon  are,  a  more  or  less  acuU  pmn  in 
iki  ^tizcordiay  taking  pta£€  xuMeidy  ;  accom- 
pamed  with  oppTc^fian  and  palpitations  in  u 
gTiidtr  £rr  Uws  degrsM;  im^aniy^  or  iftitr- 
mirsions  of  the  md^e,  iooner  or  ItUer  fothn^ed 
by  an  dhscure,  dtdl  tound  m  the  reptm  of  the 
fuart  on  pcrcusnon,  while  the  rest  &f  the  ehett 

lowed  by  a  dulU  grating  sound,  AndraJ  fgond  no 
lesion^  but  ^vivtd  red  te^^fur  afthf  vaivex  of  Me  aorra, 
the  texture  of  which  was  thickened.  In  certain 
rases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  where  great 
redtif^SfA  of  the  whole  of  this  orjjan,  or  parts  of  it, 
is  bund  after  death,  not  sscribable  coptitrefaction, 
and  where  the  patients  ar^  auddenly  seixod  with 
alarmm^  symptoms^  ronnerled  with  exasperation 
iif  the  diiease  of  the  heart,  and  die  in  the  midat 
of  these  aggravated  s^ptom?.  An  drat  suspects 
that  ihe  carastrophe  is  referrihlo  to  the  organic 
disease  becoming  complicated  with  acute  inflam- 
mMion.— See  Chnique  M^icale  ;  and  Anat,  Pa- 
thoL,  torn.  ii..  p.  270.— En. 

•  F,  Rtbos,  de  rAnatottiift  Palhofoffiquej  con- 
*wJ«r(^  dans  ses  vrajs  Rapports  a^ec  la  Science 
**-|  Maladies,  tonL  u  p.  B9^  Pana,  \W^. 


yieldi  a  cleat  rtao^tiaitvH.  When  all  llieve  sjtap» 
turns  are  combined  in  a  person  pevionaly  •HfU, 
the  existence  of  pericafditis  may  be  mfefmd. 
!f  the  pain  were  absenL  and  the  othi-r  tyinjv 
toma  occurred,  the  dia|jnOfiif.  accurdini^  m  \l 
Louis,  would  be  hardly  less '^  -  '  '  :  It 
doubt  would  be  between  [wri- 
pericardii,  and  this  last  di-st  _ 
quickly,  and  without  all  the  series  of  ty 
above  detailed.  In  a  chronie  case,  mpfe  i 
culty  would  be  experienced.* 

1*he  anasarca  and  coldness  of  the  loiw«r  is- 
iremiliea,  in  case*  recorded  by  M,  Louis,  ^ 
proximate  them  to  other  jifTections  of  the  heart 
and  make  an  additional  line  of  division  betwet'n 
thia  disease  and  those  of  other  org^nsJ ] 

In  carditis,  adheaiona  have  been  otrcnsionalfr 
found  to  a  vei^  considerable  extent  between  thr 
heart  and  peneardium,  even  where  little  incon- 
venience had  been  felt  during  life  ;  from  if  hicb 
we  may,  at  least,  collect,  that  the  extent  of 
motion  of  these  two  parts  on  each  other  rs  ntn 
very  great,  A  purulent  kind  of  fluid  h»a  st 
times  also  been  delected  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  heart,  without  the  slightest  app«araiicf 
of  ulceration  eitlier  of  the  heart  or  pencardiom; 
and,  as  the  same  sort  of  secretion  h»ia  often 
been  traeed,  without  ulceration,  in  ^ther  cati- 


*  Dr.  Latham  mentions  two  cases,  which  yk*n 
supposed  to  be  marked  inflammation  of  the  hrt»; 
yet  this  organ  was  fpund,  after  death,  pcrlfctlf 
sound  in  each  example,  and  the  heart  »l^«PtM 
wHh  intense  pericarditis.—^ Med.  Gv  '  p 
S(K>.)    Andml  relate  a  similar  en  m^ 

MM,  torn,  lii.,  p.  444)    Cases  so    i        ^  t* 

these  Dr.  Hope  con  side  rs  raie.  Tins  prmapsi 
symptoms  of  pericaniitis,  enumenated  by  tlK«i  havet 
pnysician,  are,  acute  in^ammatory  (^---'  '  '-•m, 
gem,  buriung,  lancinatiuff  pain  in  tli  >  e 

heart,  shooting  to  the  left  scapula,  r./i 

upper  arm^  but  rarely  desc«ndtng  be tcfW  tlji*  elL^o^, 
or  even  quite  to  it.  The  pain  is  increased  by  ftdl 
inspiration »  and  especially  by  pressure  betwiwi 
Ihe  precordial  ribs*  and  by  forcing  the  t^pt^ju- 
tnum  upwards,  undemeath  the  left  hv'ptx^hon- 
dfiumi  niabdity  of  Jyinf  on  tlie  If'"  -  ■  trr 
cough;  hurried  respiration  |   palfn'  lie 

heart,  the  impulse  of  which  is  sotnr:  .J^ 

bounding.  Jind  regular,  though  its  beau  ntay  be 
unequal  in  flirength;  at  other  limes  Ita  aefi«n 
is  feeble,  fluttering,  and  irrepilai ;  pulse  vlwajni 
frequent,  and  generallT  at  Brst  full,  hard,  jrrkiiifc 
^  and  often  with  a  thnll ;  dyspntw* ;  n  vtmmT^inA 
position,  any  deviiition  from  '  '  '  igs  on  * 
feelmg  of  suffocation  ;  extreni-  <jiMlaiil 

jactitation,  &c.    As  many  of  '  <nnn  at 

tend  other  complaints,  it  mual  i^e  .  :ii 

they  would  leave  the  diagnosis  oh*t . 

t  P.  C.  Louis,  M6m.  Anat,   Pan  ,. 

274,  Paris,  1S26,    The  obsei vationa  ri« 

in  this  work  are  hi gh! y  i m porf  a n t      f  i «, 

in  describing  a  case  of  rl I'  tj 

of  the  ventricles,  ajid  d; 

as  proved  by  dissection,  .p. 

toms  were,  universal  dro|*i*>  ,  tJHiicultv  ^  l>t»*ih. 
ing  t  loud  action  of  the  ventriclesi,  and  a  bf^llowa 
sound  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  These  things, 
he  says,  frequently  oei?ur  in  perscms  under  ihmy, 
and  mty  aUo  fenfraUy  oa^ir  m  cmtt^finmct  of  pgri* 
cordiiu,  tmd p^terdin*  at  thM  fendt  or  4itntml/at.f  </ 
r^viHiiiitm,— See  Chn.   Lect,  Lam^cet,  lfi3iQKIL 
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tie«,  Mr.  Hew«on,  aa  we  have  alreidj  ieeUp 
fifBt  itispeetedt  and  Mr.  Hunter  aftarward  en- 
deavoured to  estsbtiah,  that  this  Hmdis  nothing 
more  thaii  cODgtikbk  lymph  thrown  forth  from 
the  va&A  vii£iorumf  but  changed  m  iu  tinlur^i  la 
conaequenrc  of  pjuii^g  through  vees^^ts  in  a 
ftUieof  ifid&oimiLtorf  action.  And  it  was  this 
ditcovery,  aird  the  hint  thus  founded  upon  it, 
that  gaT«  rise  to  the  doctnne  now  so  generally 
ftdtntttedi  and  appireiitljr  so  welJ  a u stained ,  of  a 
distinct  «ecrcLion  of  pus,  m  ma.ny  cajteft,  without 
ulceration.* 

Tho  cau«ei  of  carditis  are  often  obiscure: 
where  we  can  trace  thenit  they  are  for  the  mo^t 
part  those  of  pueumonitis  ;  and  the  mode  of 
.treatment  needj  not  esiential  Tary.     Dr.  Frank 

Sivea  an  intefesting  ca»e  of  violent  carditiit 
FCPUght  on  by  lerror  in  a  prisoner  condemned 
capitally.  The  in  dam  mat  ion  proved  fatal ;  hut, 
on  diaaection,  was  found  not  to  be  contl&ed  to 
the  heart. 

[fnflammalion  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  a 
rare  affeclioa^t  and,  aa  Laennec  rernarks,  it  is 

*  In  the  bcxtfe4»  of  person i  who  died  of  perieer- 
ditia,  Laennecfrt^quenily  fourad  the  hesrt  ioflened, 
and  of  a  vmy  pa!e  robur.  which  he  compared  to 
that  of  a  dc^  leaf  According  to  Andral,  there 
ia,  m  sucha  canes,  rather  n  jlaccjdity  of  the  heart 
ttian  a  true  fottenrnj;  of  iL—CAnit  PatbolM  torn, 
iLtP^300.)  Dr.  £llioi*Of]  baa  given  aome  inter^ 
ectmg  partkculaia  of  an  instaace  of  pericarditis, 
joined  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  fiyinptoma  were,  dyapocza;  vioTeni  aod  ej^- 
tenshe  |»afpilation  :  ^leatings  of  the  heart,  160  in 
a.  minute  ;  violent  pnin  about  this  organ,  dartmg 
to  the  eta  vide  and  shoulder,  and  back  to  the  scap> 
uU*  extreme  tetiderneas  on  prceaure.  ovet  the 
'  eart.  The  uitpul$e  and  aound  of  the  heart's  ac- 
were  perct'ived  very  extenfflvely  over  the 
jhcsl.  *rhe  sounds  which  waa  that  of  the  bellow* 
|lU{^4  occurred  with  the  pulse  at  the  wrtat^when 
i  hcfi-rt  itruck  the  side.  The  pulse  wa»  often 
ular,  tery  «matl,  and  at  times  hardly  distin- 
bablei  a  symptom  alleged  by  Dr.  Elltotsoa  to 
!  common  in  pericarditis.  Tliere  was  m  great 
eitenaive  oulncas  of  sound  on  percuaaion 
r  the  cardiac  ref  ion,  which  did  not  anae  In  thia 
J  from  efTusion  m  the  pericardium.  Tbete  was 
»  great  cough  without  eipectomtion ;  the  tegii 
«  &na^LTtrouB,  and  the  t^Uy  dronaica!.  Thi^ 
fltient  waa  h^ed  in  the  arm,  cuppecf  freely,  ajid 
Qliinder  the  inBuencc  of  mercury.  Some  rehef 
d  I  yet  ihc  heart  yielded  the  came  sound, 
i  Bt^s  of  hypertrophy,  and  dilatation,  and 

ction,  aa  before.     As  the  patient  was  get- 

Itlng  up  to  lake  some  food,  he  suddenly  eipireiL 
On  (iiaaection,  hvpertrophr  and  dilatation  of  the 
'Xteiilricle,  and  umveml  adheaiona  of  the  peri- 
"Hmn  to  the  heart  were  noticed,  come  of  which 
_  J  mndeni.  othf- ra  reeent.    The  neighbotttin^ 
^teura  had  ^^    "      '      ,  ]  bandjs  were  seen  between 
the  h^ngv   .  jnm>  and  lungs  oml  coa- ' 

I al  pleura,— :"  i]  Lectures,  in  Lancet  fof 

1630-31,  p.  427.— Ko. 

t  The  rfdne«  of  the  lubstaxMre  or  lining  of  the 
heart,  frequently  obaerved  in  th-  »'—  *  -  -'  ^^.^ff, 
les  more  than  twenty-four  o  r 

h,  in  wann  or  damp  weat  h  >  n^ 

'  I  caidiUa,  but  inerely  a  chm-e  ilnxi  hay  fol- 
'  dis»olulio»>,— (SeeAndral,  Anat,   Pathol k, 
I,  p,  276.)    In  animals  poifoned  by  the  oiy- 
ftoriate  of  mercury,  the  Immg  of  ihe  heart  is 
iudded  with  red  Mpota,--EiJ 


e©tt»eq\ienttf  Ytry  imperfectly  known,  both  m  a 
practicft)  and  palbological  view.  Our  aullior  enu- 
merates merely  aomeof  the  symptomaof  piaeti- 
moaitis,  or  pleurisy,  joiQed  with  palpitation,  ir- 
regularity of  pulae,  and  tendency  to  famting. 
Yet  these  eharactera  can  hardly  be  received  as 
pathognomonic  i  becauae,  aa  l^enac  obaerYea, 
{Traill  du  C<tur^  torn.  ii.^ch,  vii ),  they  are  ex- 
tjiemely  uncertain  ;  and,  with  respect  lo  pa!^«i- 
talion,  although  its  presence  may  lead  u»  to 
tu^ct  that  the  heart  is  aJTected,  yet  it  ia  prab- 
abtj  otiEy  a  hypothetical  opinion,  since,  in  that 
inflammation  which  arises  from  wounds  of 
the  heart,  palpitation  does  nol  occur.  Wh%i 
Corvisart  describes  as  mdamoiaUon  of  the 
heart,  veema  to  L^ennec  to  have  been  in  lei]. 
ity  peticarditia,  conjoined  with  a  pajenei^  and 
sometimes  abo  with  softness  of  the  suhatance 
of  the  heart. — (Laennfc,Op.  cit.,  p.  6SL)  In- 
deed, as  Dt,  J.  Forbes  remarks,  canlilia,  propeify 
ao  called^  has  been  almost  umverselly  confoonded 
with  pericarditis.  He  baa  never  aeen  an  one- 
quivoeal  case  of  inflammation  of  the  mueculaf 
substance  of  the  heart,  Yel  he  has  ih»  doubt  of 
its  occasional  existence,  from  the  statements  of 
Dr.  fiaillie,  and  froni  ulcers  and  abscesses  having 
been  met  with  in  that  substance.* 

There  aeems  aoinelimea  to  be  an  incrMse  in 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart,  vtihkh, 
though  short  of  infiammation,  is  sufEciem  lo 
give  thickness  to   ita  watts,  and  considerable 
magnitude  to  its  general  substance  :  and  hence, 
a  frequent  o  ri  g  m  o  f  enl  argeme  nt  of  the  heart .    M. 
Bayle  hai  published  an  mte resting  case,  whvci 
appears  to  belong  to  this  kind  of  morbid  struC'*! 
>ture.     The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  deticat** 
constitution  and  hniiied  intellect.     He  was  at- 
tacked in  13  IS  wtlh  mental  derangement ;  and, 
in  a  ff^w  months  afterward,  seemed  to  labom 
under  a  general  oppression  in  every  otfan,  tirk- 
der  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.     Tnt  meiw 
brtmea  of  the  brain  were   infihrated  and  thick-  1 
ened  ;  the  he«rt  waa  twice  and  a  half  its  naturalJ 
aize  1  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  aa  weUl 
aa  varioua  other  re«seia,  gave  evident  proof  of" 
a  direct  inEammatory  action ,^0&ff,  d'Ariink^ 
Btbliothiqus  MSdieale,  Sept.,  1821.) 

There  is  often  a  alow  or  chronic  iDdammatioiij 
stib^isting  in  a  |>Qriioii  of  the  hoirt,  whieh  do« 
not  betray  itself  by  any  peculiar  symptom  ;  fofi 
abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  venthclei,! 
and  ulcers  oti  the  external  surface,  are  occa-  \ 
sianaUy  found  afler  death,  without  any  symp> 


*  Of  universal  caiditis,  with  efiTuiion  of  pua 
generallv  thrmiehiNit  the  mnscular  tissue,  Or.  \ 
Hope  belierea  (Cyclops  of  Pract  Med,  art,  Paat* 
CJiii^iTis),  that  there  is  not  mor«  than  a  siufte  in- 
stance on  record,  and  th.it  occurred  to  Dr  La- J 
thorn,  "The  whole  bean,'*  says  Dr,  L.,  *'Wail 
deeply  tinged  with  dark -coloured  blood,  and  ml 
substance  softened ;  and  here  and  ther^  tipoti  lh#l 
section  of  both    ventnclea,  innumerable   «mall| 

Soinla  of  pus  oozed  from  among  the  mutculir^ 
brea.    This  ws5  the  rpsult  of  a  most  rapid  amfl 
accite  in^ammation,  in  which  deith  took  place  aflefi 
an  ilinusa  of  only  two  days."— Med.  Ga^.,  vol  iii,,^ 
pe  1 18.    Portal  and  Ohicoyneau  are  alleged,  how^ 
etcf,  In  the  te^t  (tee  p.  SOI),  (o  have  MA&  v^wa 
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of   pravioua   inflaiiiai*Uoti. — (M^rgtkgnu 
cpiaL  SKV.,  nrt  mi.  ;  B^net^  torn.  1,  p.  849  J 


SPECIES  X, 

EMPRESMA  PERITONrTlS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERITQ- 
NEUM. 

tAiit  Ann  tKNUERNEBS  OF  THB  JLfiDOMiLN,  ISPC- 
0T4tl*V  ON  FRESSCRE^  OR  IN  AM  RRECT  FOS- 
TUJIR  i  WiTK  LITTLE  AFFECTION  OP  THE  fiCfi- 
JACRNT   TI8CBRA,   OK  i^DOMlIfAL  WALLS.* 

Tira  mflantmatiou  may  be  Beaied  in  the  peri- 
toneal membrane  \mm^  tKe  eavjty  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  in  its  extension  to  the  mesentery  or 
omentUTn.  And  hence  Dr,  Ciillen  has  noticed 
the  tHiee  ^r&t  fo[ lowing  TanetieB,  [to  whJf^h 
modern  esperjcnce  has  hdded  a  fourth] : — 

a  Prdpria,  The  inflamniationtakifigthe 

Proper  inflamma^     genera]  range  of  the  per* 

tion  of  the  peri-      itoneym  ;  pain  extreme^ 

toneum.  often  pung;ifnt,  with  little 

or  no  relief  from  f$tools. 

0  OmenLalis.  With  a  more  sensible  awel- 

InilaiBEnition  of        ling  in  tlie  region  of  tlie 

»iie  onsemtuin.       omentum. 

I  /  Mcsetiterki.         Pain   more  deeply  seated, 

Metunteric  in-         and  tnot&  immediately  in 

flammation,  the     mesenteric    it^gion  : 

extern al   tendemeaa  leaa 

than  in  the  preceding  va- 

*  rielies. 

Chronica.  Progre&a  alow  and  insidt* 

Chronic  perito-         otj* ;    puke  accelernied  ; 

nitia.  Utile  or  no  tension  of  the 

ubdomen;  aense  of  pricks 

ingi  or  dight  tendomeaa 

in  the  belly  ;  bowelagett* 

cfally  costive,  Bomotimiss 

,  looao. 


•  "  Pain,  tumefaction,  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  on  pressnre,  ure  the  most  prominent 
a^mptoma  which  characterize  this  affeetion  i\\i- 
rinff  life ;  and  ipcreaaed  raacubirity,  tliEckeninjif,  ef- 
fusions of  coagulabliJ  Ivmph,  of  serum,  of  pna,  or 
blood,  are  the  prim/ipal  local  effects  ^^rodficed  by 
it,  Tlieao  elementary  fftatures,  accompanied  in 
jTctieml  with  more  or  lea«  of  pyrexia,  will  ejtisl  in 
different  degree*  and  combinations,  in  everv  vn.- 
noty  of  age^  sex,  or  constitution  ;  modiAed,  now- 
ever,  by  eircumntanceaT  derived  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  partly  from  the  conditio n 
iif  (he  patient  at  the  timo  of  the  atUck.  Pento- 
nitiB  may  assume  either  the  acute  or  chronic  form* 
It  may  ejiiat  as  a  spofadic  diaease,  or  prevail  aaan 
epidemic,  li  either  presents  itself  openly,  with  a 
numcrouB  group  of  well-marked  symptoms,  or 
creeps  on  in  a  latent  stale,  with  scarcwly  one  of  if  a 
rharacteriatic  features.  It  may  be  limited  m  it« 
nE^fit  to  a  small  portion  of  membrane,  or  spread 
over  ii  large  tiur face.  Ii  may  run  its  cqtirie  un- 
romtHHCfi  with  any  other  atteciton,  or  be  com  pi  i- 
cAbcd  with  various  dijeea^es.  There  is  no  period 
of  hf«  exempt  from  ila  attackit  6lc  :  pursumg  the 
natne  coiir»e,  and  oabibiting  similar  effects  in  atl, 
it  yet  presents  a  vast  variety  of  lymptoras  m  iti* 
diyitiuai  cases,  prmcipaUv  accordmg  lo  the  organ 
whose  peritoneal  covering  is  the  chief  scat  of 
the  mAnmmation/^ — Dr.  Mac:  A  dam,  in  Cyclop,  of 
Pncu  Mcfij  art-  PtnitowiTia— Ei>, 


It  is  ain^litr  that  Dr,  CiiUen,  afler  dislmctly 


-A 


characterijting  this  spetict  in  1 
following  it  up  mto  three  su]> 
whichi  with  him,  form*  a  scj 
the  general  diaeaae  does  a  cjt :  .  . 
no  other  notice  of  the  entire  i  ■.:;! 
foraii  except  w^iat  is  eiprested  m  i 
laconic  remark  ; — ''Among  the  mil  ;.  ,  i? 
of  the  abdominal  rrgiont  I  h&VQ  given  a  pl^nc  in 
our  Nosology  to  the  peritonitis ;  comprenendibg 
under  th&l  title^  not  only  the  inlfamitiatioTis  kU 
fectirig  the  peritoneum  lining  (he  eavity  of  th* 
abdomen,  but  also  those  afieeCing  ihe  eileiisjoos 
of  this  membrane  in  the  omentum  and  mcfca 
tery.  It  is  not,  howet^er,  proposed  to  treat  of 
theni  here,  been  use  it  is  very  difTicult  to  aay  by 
what  feymptoras  they  are  alwayn  to  be  known  ;  and 
further,  because  when  known,  they  do  m>t  require 
any  remedies  besides  those  of  infiaiainauoii  m 
generaL" 

This  remark  is  by  far  too  sweeping.  If 
diseases  referred  to  have  no  specine  aymp 
by  which  they  can  be  known,  ihey^  bate 
more  claim  to  be  admitted  into  a  flyaiejii 
symptomatic  nosolog)',  tlian  into  a  irealiae 
practice.  Dr.  Cull  en  is  right  in  asaigiung  them 
a  place  in  the  former ;  and  he  is,  tht^refore,  ne- 
eesearily  wrong  in  banishing  them  from  ihr  Ut- 
ter ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  trcatti)eri  to  ought,  m 
some  degree,  to  vary  from  that  of  enteritm,  to 
which  his  general  obsflrvaiion  seems  cbi«%  to 
refer. 

The  TRUE  FERiToNitis  occurs,  as  we  hate  nl- 
ready  obserred,  as  a  symptom  in  rt^sartRAL 
FEvsK  •*  aiid,  as  u-e  have  ir^ted  of  it  at  scnnv 
length  under  that  disi*ase,  it  ia  the  less  noo»* 
sary  to  he  minute  in  our  accouul  at  prvscnU 
Puerperal  fever,  indeed,  is  aomrtitiies,  thou  * 
not  quite  correctly,  made  a  variety  m 
TfiTis  \  for  it  ia  a  disease  <»f  a  pecnhu 
duced  by  peculiar  causes,  and  ia  onlv  1 

with  peritonitis  as  ihe  laUer  enlers  as  a  symp- 
tom into  its  general  character,  and  may  berici 
take  the  name  of  puerperal  f peritonitis,  to  cli#> 
tmgutsh  it  from  iitmptUntc, 

[Acute  p^p^itoni^isgeneraHyb^g^nB  h'  '^i    -^  -J'-: 
and   fchivt>ring»,  though  these  aru  v- 
alight,    and   sometimfs  not  at  all    i^' 
The  pulse  becomes  quick  and  frequent ;   the 
imne   is   scanty    aiid   bigh-coloufed ;    tbero   ia 
considerable  thlnt  \  and  the  genend  ajfieclioii, 
called  (ever,  enauet.     These  symptoms  arc  at 
tended  from  the  very  heginmng  with  a  sctiac  el 
h(^ai  and  p;k\n  in  tli#  abdomen  ;  at  ftni^  gen«r< 
ally  confined  to  one  part,  though  someiimea  mora 
dinused.     This  pain  is  much  increased  by  pr** 
sure  ;+  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  iffcal  t<rn 
derneas  or  soreness  of  the  belly ;  but  u  is  noi 


an  m 


•  From  what  i«  stated  in  the  notes   nrinn  I'ueu 
peral  fever,  t he  reader  will  see  that  pen  r  ■  ^ 

aeonatantor  an  essential  part  of  thedvs-* 

f  In  order  to  judge  wheiher  th-^  t^  f 
pends  upon  a  reat  increase  of  aeis  < 

should  be  laid  (lat  on  the  centn- 
and  then  pressed  successively  on 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  "iim  j 

the  ends  of  the  finite ra ;  f^r  thus 
Cited  where  there  is  no  disease— Mail  Uiiat's  P«^ 
tliology,  by  QuaiUi  3d  ed.«  l*.  09. 
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accompanied  by  any  inclination  to  go  to  stool. 
The  pulse  is  at  least  100  in  a  minute,  and 
small ;  yet  the  tongue  is  not  much  altered  at 
first  from  its  natural  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  however, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  increase, 
so  that  sometimes  even  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes becon^es  intolerable,  and  the  pulse  rises 
to  120  or  130  in  a  minute.  At  this  time,  the 
tongue  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  cream- 
coloured  mucus,  and,  though  it  is  moist,  there 
is  great  thirst.  A  considerable  degree  of  tension 
aiid  swelling  now  takes  place  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen, and  the  patient  finds  most  relief  from  pain 
by  remaining  motionless  upon  the  back,  with  the 
knees  in  a  small  degree  elevated.  Along  with 
these  symptoms,  you  will  frequently  notice  sin- 
gbitus,  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  at  first,  of  the 
ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterward 
of  bile  ;  though  such  gastric  disturbance  is  still 
more  characteristic  of  enteritis,  and  may  not  al- 
ways accompany  simple  peritoneal  inflammation. 
The  tension  of  the  belly  continues  to  increase 
to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day  ;  on  one  of 
which  days,  unless  proper  measures  have  been 
taken  to  remove  the  disease,  the  patient  most 
commonly  expires.  Previously  to  death,  the 
pain  often  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  change  may 
be  mistaken  for  amendment ;  but,  if  the  symp- 
toms be  minutely  examined,  the  pulse  will  be 
found  to  be  sinking  and  increasing  in  rapidity  ; 
the  patient's  strength  is  also  sensibly  diminish- 
ed, the  countenance  collapses,  cold  clammy 
sweats  break  out,  the  extremities  lose  their 
warmth,  and,  at  length,  a  laborious  respiration 
manifests  the  concluding  struggle  of  life. 

A  favourable  prognosis,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  pain, 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  tension  and  soreness,  and  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  less 
frequent,  the  skin  less  parched,  soft,  and  moist, 
the  respiration  less  laborious,  and  the  counte- 
nance more  open  and  expressive  of  ease. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  dis- 
.  tinguished  from  colic  by  the  permanency  of  the 
pain  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as 
by  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  even  before  any 
tension  of  the  abdomen  has  taken  place  ;  and 
by  the  absence  of  any  inclination  to  gg  to  stool, 
when  the  pain  is  severe.*  It  is  not  so  easily 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or 
enteritis.  In  this  latter  disease,  however,  there  is 
obstinate  constipation,  and  frequently  vomiting  ; 
while  the  pain  is  more  acute,  and  not  so  much 
aggravatea  by  external  pressure. — (See  BcUe- 
wian't  art.  Peritonitis  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia.)] 

In  the  specific  definition  it  is  stated,  that 
peritonitis  occurs  "with  little  affection  of  the 
subjacent  viscera  or  abdominal  walls."  In  ef- 
fect, it  often  happens  that  these  are  not  at  all 
influenced,  and,  whenever  they  are,  it  is  only 
secondarily ;    and   hereby   peritonitis   is    suflli- 


*  "  Colic  may  be  distinguished  from  peritonitis 
by  the  absence  of  fever ;  the  pain  being  relieved 
by  pressure ;  the  state  of  the  pulse ;  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack."— Dr.  MacAdam,  op.  cit. 
—Ed. 


ciently  distinguished  from  puerperal  fever.  "  1/ 
the  peritoneum,"  says  ^lr.  Hunter  {On  Blood 
&.C.,  p,  244),  "  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, inflames,  its  inflanunation  does  not  afiect 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  or  if  the  perita 
neum  covering  any  of  the  viscera  is  inflamed, 
it  does  not  afiect  the  viscera.  Thus,  the  peri- 
toneum shall  be  universally  inflamed,  as  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  yet  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  proper  coats  of  the  intestines,  shall  not  be 
aflected  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  or  the  proper  coats  of  the  intestines  are 
inflamed,  the  peritoneum  shall  not  be  afi*ected." 

[The  researches  of  Bichat  into  the  tissues  of 
which  the  various  organs  consist,  confirm  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinion,  that  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum may  exist  alone,  and  independent  of  the 
subjacent  parts.  In  fact,  the  organs  are  com- 
posed of  several  tissues  of  different  natures 
and  structure,  and  their  affections  also  differ 
according  as 'this  or  that  tissue  happens  to  be 
primarily  attacked;  and  the  disonler  never 
fixes  on  all  the  three  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  at  once,  but  first  begins  in  one  of  them. 
When  the  affection  is  acute,  only  a  single  tissue 
is  generally  found  altered,  the  others  continu- 
ing unchanged.  Frequently,  when  the  perito- 
n^  covering  of  an  intestine  is  acutely  innamed, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  remarkably  pale. — 
{MacAdam  in  Cyclop.  ofPract.  Med.^  art.  Peri- 
tonitis.) 

Not  only  may  the  peritoneui#  be  inflamed 
without  the  subjacent  organs  being  similarly 
circumstanced,  but  such  inflammation  actually 
has  no  essential  dependance  upon  or  connexion 
with  those  organs.  Hence  the  view  sometimes 
adopted,  of  gastritis,  enteritis,  cystitis,  duC,  be- 
ing an  inflammation  seated  exclusively  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  serous  membrane  connected 
with  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder,  is  errone- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  casf's 
depend  upon  the  corresponding  organs.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  abdominal  membrane  is 
never  exactly  restricted  to  a  single  viscus,  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  membrane  continu- 
ing healthy,  but  is  propagated  over  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  the  peritoneum. — (See  Bichat^ 
Anat.  Ginirale ;  Legons  d'Anat.  Pathol,  ct  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.,  art.  Peritonite.) 

Numerous  dissections  of  persons  destroyed 
by  peritonitis  prove,  that  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  inflamed,  with- 
out the  subjacent  organs  being  concerned.  In 
many  instances,  the  muscular  and  mucous  tis- 
sues of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
unaffected,  even  when  gangrene  had  begun  to 
show  itself  in  the  peritoneum.  In  general,  the 
marks  of  inflammation  are  stronger,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  disorder  is  more  advanced  and  vio- 
lent. Sometimes  the  membrane  seems  as  if  it 
were  very  minutely  injected;  while  in  other 
cases,  as  Bichat  remarks,  the  redness  is  hardly 
discernible,  the  blood  having  escaped  by  the  col- 
lateral vessels. 

Bayle,  Broussais,  and  others,  have  seen  as 
consequences  of  acute  peritonitis  : — 1.  Redness, 
thickening  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  here  and 
there  sloughs  penetralixi%  vwXa  >^«  xq^c^wa  k^^'^n^ 
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t.  A  solid  exudation  of  unorganized  coagulating 
Wmph,  in  the  form  of  false  membranes,  uniting 
the  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum.  3.  A  fluid  ei- 
fusion,  sometimes  turbid,  sometimes  limpid  or 
reddish.  More  or  less  of  a  sero-purulent  fluid 
was  almost  always  remarked  on  tne  surface  of 
the  intestines  in  various  places.  Broussais  also 
noticed  red  coagula  on  the  reddened  and  thick- 
ened peritoneum,  unaccompanied  with  any  fluid 
blood  ;  masses  of  fibrin,  destitute  of  the  colour- 
ing particles  of  the  blood  ;  and,  lastly,  pure  blood 
itself,  when  the  eflfusion  was  considerable.  Gan- 
^ene  is  a  much  rarer  termination,  and,  accord- 
mg  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  slight  and  partial,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  deposition  of  false  mem- 
brane .  It  more  freq  uently  occurs,  when  enteritis 
coexists  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Most  examples  of  peritonitis  terminating  fa- 
▼oarably,  leare  after  them  organized  adhesions. 
In  general,  little  gas  is  found  in  the  bowels ; 
and  it  is  not  to  it,  therefore,  that  the  great  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  remarked  before  death, 
can  be  ascribed.*  One  remarkable  effect  of 
inflammation  of  the  pertioneum  is,  to  lessen  its 
transparency,  and  render  it  even  quite  opaque.] 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
membranous  tunics  of  the  different  viscera  do  not, 
therefore,  always  hold  an  equal  intimacy  of  ac- 
tion. And  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow  up 
the  discrepance,  and  draw  a  scale  of  their  readi- 
ness, or  inaj^tude,  to  sympathize  with  the  vis- 
cera which  tWy  cover.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  so  peculiarly 
disposed  to  partake  of  the  inflammatory  action  of 
the  parenchyma,  as  to  render  solitary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  one  or  of  the  other  a  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  the  play  of  rela- 
tionship is  far  less  conspicuous,  and  in  the  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen  it  rarely  takes  place.  And 
It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  we  are 
able  so  generally  to  draw  the  line  between  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  intes- 
tines, from  the  pain  being  much  more  superfi- 
cial in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case,  and, 
in  many  instances,  not  accompanied  with  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  disturbance  of  the  alvine  ca- 
nal. Portal  is  too  little  disposed  to  admit  this 
distinction,  and  seems  to  tnink  that  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  by  no  means 
a  common  disease,  and  that,  when  it  docs  exist, 
its  manifestation  is  far  from  being  clear. t  But 
this  is  to  render  a  general  rule  universal,  and  to 


*  Tension  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  are 
constant  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 
According  to  Dr.  MacAdam,  tney  do  arise  in  the 
early  stages  from  a  tympanitic  distention  of  the 
intestines,  though  at  a  later  period  of  the  affection, 
they  may  be  caused  by  effusion  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  individuals  with  strong  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  swelling  is  not  very  manifest  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disorder,  though  the  hardness  is  con- 
siderable.— Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Psritoni- 
Tis ;  Chomel,  Diet,  de  M^d. — Ed. 

t  M6m.  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  plu- 
sieurs  Maladies,  tom.  iv.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1819.  The 
ino8t  important  dia^ostic  symptom  between  per- 
itunitit}  and  enteritis  is,  the  sensibility  of  the  ab- 
domen to  pressure.  In  peritonitis,  pam  is  excited 
by  a  very  slight  degree  of  pressure,  which  would 


sweep  away  from  it  the  exceptions  that  chiefly 
establish  its  proof. 

The  causes  are  those  of  inflammation  in  gen- 
eral, as  cold,  residence  in  damp  aituationt,  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  external  injuries, 
ulceration  and  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequent  eztravasatioa 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,*-  and 
a  morbid  transfer  of  action ;  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
sympathy  with  the  adjoinmg  organs,  as  in  puer- 
peral fever.  [Peritonitis  is  alleged  to  be  more 
common  in  adults  than  children  ;  in  women 
than  in  men ;  and  in  sanguine  and  plethoric  in- 
dividuals than  in  others,  f] 

The  treatment  is,  in  like  manner,  that  of  in- 
flanmiation  in  general,  particularly  that  of  B. 
ENTERITIS.  Bleeding,  both  general  and  local, 
should  be  carried  into  effect  copiously  and  with 
all  possible  speed  ;  [nor  should  the  practitioner 
be  deterred  from  the  use  of  the  lancet  by  the 
seeming  prostration  of  strength  and  feeblenev 
of  the  pulse,  which  are  not  uncommon  syiop* 
toms  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  especial^ 
when  the  peritoneum  of  the  stomach  and  b<mek 
participates  in  the  inflammation.  Under  rach 
circumstances,  bleeding  will  be  followed  by  a 
rise  in  the  pulse,  diminution  of  the  generd 
weakness,  and  subsidence  of  pain. — <See  Penh 
herton  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera^ 
chap,  i.)]  But  purging,  though  at  all  times  of 
service  in  inflammatory  affections,  is  less  impe- 
riously demanded  than  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  except  where  the  peritonitis  is  puer- 
peral, and  the  system  affected  generally;  in 
which  case  we  have  already  observed,  that  cal- 
omel should  be  given  liberally  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  complamt.  [It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  bowels  should 
always  be  kept  open,  and  chat  this  should  be 
effected  with  as  little  irritation  as  possible.  In 
ordinary  cases,  castor-oil,  small  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  emMlient  clysters,  are 


produce  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  enteritis. 
The  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  full  inspiration,  or 
coughing,  does  not  produce  so  much  suffering  in 
enteritis ;  neither  does  motion  of  the  body  or  ab- 
dominal muscles. — Dr.  MacAdam,  op.  cit— Ed. 

♦  See  Abercrombie  on  Pathology  of  the  Stom- 
ach, &c.,  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  Ixxviii. :  Dr. 
Crampton  and  B.  Travers  in  Med.-Cbir.  Trans., 
vol.  viii. ;  Lewis  in  Archives  G4n.  de  M6d.^  Jan., 
1823  ;  also,  Dr.  Stokes  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med., 
art.  Peritonitis,  from  Perforation  of  the  Serous 
Membrane. 

t  Dr.  MacAdam  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  This 
intelligent  physician  arranges  the  causes  into  the 
mechanical,  the  chymical,  and  the  vital.  The 
mechanical  causes  include  all  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  abdomen,  by  falls,  blows,  woundb,  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  enlarged  ovaries,  o»  other  mor- 
bid growths,  extra  uterine  conceptions,  dec.  The 
chymical  causes  include  all  extravasation^  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  not  quickly  absorbed,  vvhether 
of  blood,  urine,  bile,  chyle,  or  feces.  The  vital 
causes  comprehend  all  aberrations  of  healthy  ac- 
tions, transmission  of  morbid  action  from  a  part 
previously  affected  to  the  peritoneum,  or  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  a  contiguous  organ  or 
tissue  to  this  membrane.  This  arrangement  i 
judicious  and  well  founded.— Ed. 
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the  most  proper  means  for  this  purpose.*]  Warm 
stimulant  fomentations  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  blisters  in  succes- 
sion. [The  application  flf  a  blister  should  be 
deferred  till  the  constitutional  effects,  produced 
by  the  inflammation,  are  partly  removed  by 
bleeding.]  After  a  very  free  use  of  leeches,  I 
have  found  more  benefit  in  applving  a  large 
folded  flannel  wrung  out  in  simple  hot  water, 
or  water  impregnated  with  aromatic  herbs,  over 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  letting  it  remain 
there  for  many  hours  or  till  dry,  wrapped  over 
with  a  broad  calico  or  flannel  swathe  that  sur- 
rounds the  entire  body.  All  we  can  possibly 
aim  at,  in  applications  of  this  kind,  is  a  continu- 
ation of  moist  warmth,  as  in  a  common  poultice ; 
and  this  is  obtained  more  easily,  and  with  infi- 
nitely less  fatigue  to  the  patient  or  danger  of 
giving  him  cold,  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
applying  fomentations.  When  the  bowels  have 
been  well  opened,  opiates  may  be  ffivcn  with 
freedom,  and  especially  in  union  with  ipecacu- 
anha, or  antimonials,  to  determine  to  the  surface. 

When  the  inflammation  commences  or  is 
seated  in  thk  omkntum  or  kpiploon,  the  pain 
is  more  limited,  and  points  rather  towards  the 
superior  and  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  a 
little  above  and  below  the  navel;  though  it 
sometimes  inchnes  to  the  right  or  left  hypo- 
chondrium.  The  peritoneum  itself  does  not 
readily  pass  into  a  secretion  of  genuine  pus  ;  and 
still  less  so  the  omentum,  which,  where  ulcera- 
tion takes  place,  generally  evinces  a  foul  and 
sanious  secretion.  Sanvages  gives  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  a  woman,  who  was  at  first 
attacked  with  an  acute  lancinating  pain  in  the 
umbilical  re^on ;  and  had  a  tumour  formed  to- 
wards the  right  hypochondrium  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist,  which  by  degrees  occupied  the 
whole  abdomen.  By  an  application  of  emollient 
cataplasms,  the  pain  and  general  swelling  were 
diminished  in  the  course  of  three  days ;  but  a 
fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  was  next  detected, 
like  that  of  an  ascites ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  trocar  was  introduced  into  both  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a  putrid  ichorous  fluid  was  dis- 
charged, which  induced  the  operator  to  enlarge 
the  opening  ;  when  sloughs  ot  the  omentum,  al- 
ready separated,  came  away  with  an  intolera- 
ble stench,  and  with  about  two  pounds  of  what 
Sauvages  calls  ichorous  water.  But  the  skill 
of  the  surgeon  was  overpowered  by  the  disease, 
and  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  it. — {Notol.  Med.y 
Class  III.,  Ord.  III.,  XVI.) 

The  mesentery  has  but  a  small  degree  of  sen- 


*  Many  judicious  practitioners  are  not  afraid, 
however,  ot  prescribing  calomel  very  freelv  in  peri- 
tonitis. Thus,  Dr.  Mac  Adam  recommends  giving 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  joined  with  one 
or  two  of  opium,  directly  after  the  local  bleeding ; 
and  this  dose  to  be  followed  up  by  smaller  ones 
every  three  or  four  hours.  After  the  second  or 
thira  dose  of  calomel,  the  bowels  are  to  be  opened 
with  castor-oil  and  clysters.  If  vomiting  be  ur- 
gent, Rochelle  salts,  with  the  supercarbon&te  of 
fioda,  in  a  state  of  effervescence  with  lemon  juice, 
may  be  given  in  repeated  doses  so  as  to  produce  a 
moderately  laxative  effect.— Dr.  Mac  Adam  in 
Cyclop,  or  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pbbitonitis.— Ed. 


sibility,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  greater 
depth  of  the  seat  of  the  disease,  mesenteric 
INFLAMMATION  is  Only  discovcrable  by  pressure. 
If  the  affection  be  strictly  mesenteric,  thi  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  gentle;  but  this  is  a  rare 
case,  and  chiefly  occurs  when  the  elands  are 
obstructed,  and  any  accidental  irritation  is  ap- 
plied to  them.  Most  commonly  it  is  catenated 
with  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  liver,  or  intes- 
tines. The  chief  point  of  tenderness  or  pres- 
sure is  the  navel ;  though,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  pain  seems  to  shoot 
upward  firom  the  back ;  the  bowels  are  often 
obstinately  confined. — (J.  P.  Prank^  op.  cit., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  188.) 

The  medical  treatment  will  be  the  same  as 
in  HEPATITIS  or  splenitis:  though  bleeding, 
in  general,  effects  but  little  benefit. 

[It  is  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  M.  Broussais,  and  Dr.  • 
Gregory,  that  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the 
best  descriptions  of  chronic  peritonitis.  The 
disease  advances  very  slowly  and  insidiously, 
manifesting  itself  only  by  occasional  superficial 
pricking  pains  over  the  abdomen,  without  the 
patient  feeling  any  inclination  to  go  to  stool ; 
or,  as  Broussais  says,  by  a  sort  of  constant  sen- 
sibility in  the  abdomen,  often  not  distinguisha- 
ble but  by  the  touch.  The  pulse  is  somewhat 
accelerated,  with  considerable  thirst,  white 
tongue  in  the  morning,  and  a  pallid,  doughy 
countenance.  There  is  no  tension  of  the  alrao- 
men,  as  in  the  acute  species  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  skin  and  abdominal  muscles  seem  to  sit 
loosely  upon  the  peritoneum,  which  feels  like  a 
tight  bandage  underneath  them ;  or,  as  Brous- 
sais states,  the  abdomen  is  slightly  swelled  and 
elastic,  which  symptom  increases  towards  the 
evening.  The  appetite  and  digestion  often  re- 
main undisturbed  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  there 
are  vomitings,  which  Broussais  suspected  to 
happen  chieny  when  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  affected.  The  same  writer  also 
speaks  of  the  feeling  of  a  ball  moving  about  in 
the  belly,  and  tending  towards  the  throat ;  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  mass  formed  by  the  agglu- 
tination of  the  bowels  and  thickened  mesentery, 
moveable  in  the  effused  fluid. 

In  time,  the  bowels  become  agglutinated  to- 
gether, or  fluid  is  effused,  so  as  to  produce 
dropsy.  The  symptoms  are  all  equivocal,  and 
not  one  of  them  pathognomonic.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  protracted  acute  peri- 
tonitis. Old  age;  a  delicate,  feeble  constitu- 
tion ;  occupations  confining  the  abdomen  in  an 
habitual  state  of  compression  ;  unhealthy,  damp, 
cold  stations,  and  the  rigour  of  intermittent  fe- 
ver, according  to  Broussais,  are  among  the 
chief  causes  of  chronic  peritonitis. 

By  Broussais,  chrome  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  regarded  as  inevitably  fatal.  The 
treatment,  therefore,  in  his  view,  can  only  be 
palliative.  When  any  degree  of  active  perito- 
nitis is  suspected  to  prevail,  he  recommends 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  moderate  stimula- 
tion of  uie  skin.  But  when  there  is  no  pain, 
and  the  symptoms  are  less  marked,  he  recom- 
mends  blisters,  sudorifics,  and  the  tinfi\»x«  t& 
squUls  and  canVYv&n^eft,  "wV^  k  TavQXv^KfiQ%^M^ 
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Emelbs  and  poxfattves  he  carttider»  UAi^Ctil  only 

when  somemcideDUlc-ompUcftUoncaUs  fgr  thcfn. 

On  ihe  other  handt  Dr.  Pembert^rv's  treaU 

tiipiil:  <ronsi«ta  m  the  probibitton  of  animal  foo<l 

iiLnd  femipjited  Liquors,  ]Uid  keep^tig  the  pftttenl 

i  itrictt)'  on  niitk  and  vogetable  diet,  with  siaBll 

I  Idccdjngs  onco  or  twice  a  week,  generally  by 

f'beches  or  cuppiiJg;.     The  bqweU  arc  to  be  kfpt 

Opm  with  small  doftes  of  isulphale  of  mjigne* 

mm  or  castor- oU.     Dr.  Pembertoti  djflers  from 

DtouAsaid^m  not  regsuding  chronic  periinnUiit 

a«  toi&lly  bcapabb  of  cui^,*} 

SPECIES  XI. 

EMPRJSSMA  GASTRITIS, 

L\FLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH i 

9V9imSfi    FAtS    AT    THE    PIT    OF    THE    STOHAClf, 
tKCHKASKD   OJi    iWALLOWtMG  ;    ABjKCTIOTf    OF 

•     tVEity  TittNG  ;  Hiccooott  ;  emacution;   op- 

fRKQSIor^  A^D  DEJECTION   O^   HIKH  ;    rSYEK  A 
SYSOCHPa, 

]v  to  this  flp«cies  we  add  the  ensuing,  or 
BMpRCf^M.^  £NT£RiTtdf  WO  shall  havc  £1  genemi 
ty^io  of  fpver,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  AL 


^  Children  of  a  scrnfuloua  habit  are  subject  to 
nne  variety  of  chronic  peritonitis,  chnnicl^rized 
tlnritii^  Ufe  by  great  tenderness  of  the  abd^^men  on 
|tr«£suret  wUh  occasional  paroiysms  of  j9icuie 
mill,  at  Jirst  coming  on  only  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Lot  afterward  becoming  more  frequent,  after 
which  the  child  appears  nnite  lively,  and  fnee  from 
indtspoBition.  At  first  the  wain  le  limited,  but  af- 
Icrward  eitends  oter  the  whole  abdomen,  whicli, 
in  the  early  stages,  becomes  swollen  and  iense> 
but  flfterward  swhsides.  The  pulse  is  generally 
Blwjut  100,  with  some  strength  and  fulness  ;  the 
tongue  clean;  appetite  irregular,  btit  generally 
Kmxft  and  fr^uenily voracious ;  some  thirst;  tiie 
bcjwcla  free,  the  evacuations  unusually  larg[e  in 
tpjiintily,  and  peculiar  in  appearance^  coiisiFitifig 
f  f  tierally  of  a  whitish -brown  mMlcr.  Thrs  stale 
insy  contitjtie  for  mx  weeks  or  two  months,  with 
pfOgressivB  emaciatior^,  until  diarrhsa.  attetided 
wttFi  petechia?,  puK  a  period  to  the  child's  life. 
Ih&aection  exhibits  the  moscnieryj  bowels,  ar\d 
perttoneum^  united  topether  into  one  mass  \  the 
penConeum  thickened,  and  containing  large 
masses  of  acrafnlous  matter :  the  intestinal  mu- 
cou*  niembrane  perforated  by  ulceration,  which 
form  numerous  communications  !>etween  the  con- 
volutions of  the  bowels ;  and  the  intestines  arid 
abdomrnal  cavity  co?itaining  matter  resembling 
that  which  was  passed  duritisf  life  by  stool.  The 
disease  is  generally  fatal  llie  treatment  lecom- 
.  mended  by  Dr.  Gregory  consists  of  leeches  and 
^  fomentations  in  the  early  stage,  followed  by  purga^ 
liTos,  mercurial  alteraiiveSf  tomca,  chalybeate^, 
uid  absorbents.  Laudanum  is  the  only  means  o( 
reUevinj  the  pain^— Si*e  Gregory  on  Scrofulous 
Inftammatjon  of  the  Perilorieuni,  in  Med.  Chir, 
Trans.,  vol.  li.,  p.  S62;  and  Dr.  MacAdam  in 
Cyclop,  of  PracL  Med.,  art.  PtatroMiTis. — Ed* 

f  Gastritis,  a  term  commonly  ticed  lo  express 
an  inflammalion  of  all  the  tunica  of  the  itomach, 
with  the  exception  of  its  serous  covering ;  but, 
cays  Dr.  StokeSi  as  it  is  new  generally  believed 
thst  thi^  diseased  action  commences  in  the  in u- 
I  cous  membrane  and  glands,  the  term  is  employi^l 
I  todesignate  an  inltamipation  of  the  internal  timii:, 
which  may  0r  may  not  affect  the  remaining  tis- 
toea,— See  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art.,  Gast^I' 
IT*— £o. 


Broussais,   and   that  whtfh    h  fcmifnonJt 
ceived  m  the  present  J;, 
for  we  have  already  o^ 
brated  teacher  iegarda^h'r..i 
infiaminatorj  aflection  of  sonv 
the  alimentary  eanal ;  or,  to  ^  ^ ; 

of  his  own  words,  ^«  «ll  the  rssxNTiAi,  let  en 
of  authors/*  says  he,  "  may  be  referred  to  frf^xtrv-- 
cntenttJt,   simple   or  conijilMuiivd ;  and  ^ 
acute  examptes  of  this  mHammation,  tn 
gravated  form,  proceed  to  stupor,  lypliomin^^ 
{fuU^^o},  hvidity,  feiidity,  aiid  prosLraliQfl ;  imd 
represent  what  have  Wen  called  lyphut.  out  fid 
OTT  adynamic  fever,  or  those  in  whk  ' 
tion   of  lite  brain  t*  considerable, 
amount  to  inflammation  or  not,  wbtl^it;  d  ^ni^ 
dtice  delirium,  eoiivulaions,  6lc.,  or  take  ihit 
name  of  maUgnAnt,  nervons,  or  ataxic  revcr»/* 
^Examen  dei  Doc.  Mid.,  dcc,»  Fat.  X  F,  Y 
Brou^mtff   Prof,  tk    Mid.,   cxxxvui.,  ctxxii  , 
translated  by  Hays  and  Griffith,  Phila.,  1833  ) 

Having  ilready  entered  |nto  the  qoratrou, 
whether  fever  be  esaenlially  dependant  upon 
inflammation  of  any  fiartkukr  origan,  as  the 
head,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  Or  IIm 
pancreas,  for  all  have  had  their  respccllTe  idt** 
€ates,  and  having  pinted  out  the  patho^iso- 
monic  distinctions  between  idiopathic  fei« 
and  organic  inflammations],  it  is  not  neceinrjlo 
return  to  any  detaUed  consideration  of  this  i  '  * 
jeet.  But  we  ought  to  add,  that  there  i 
more  foundation  for  M.  Broussais'  opmion 
France,  than  perhaps  iu  any  other  country  j 
since  infiammatory  atfeetions  of  the  ^i 
canal,  in  some  part  or  other  of  h 
under  some  modification  or  other,  un 
accompanied  with  ulceration,  appear  to  k*e  motr 
common  in  Pans  than  in  any  other  town  or  rs- 
gion  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  To 
what  cause  this  is  owin^  has  not  been  very 
clear 'V  pointed  out  ;  the  diet  is  perhaps  cbii  * 
concemed  ,  the  water  has  also  been  4*000 
liLtt  there  are  various  auiiliarie*  wblch 
so  easily  dstceted. 

The  fact,  however,  admits  of  no  i^ueaUon  ^ 
for  the  observations  of  MM.  Prost,  Petit,  f 
and  others,  concur  in  proiring  that  by  far 
greater  number  of  febnle  attacks  in  Fti 
whether  sjjoradic  or  epidemic,  are  coml 
with  some  modification  of  gastritis  or  enleritiai 
and  very  generally  show  symptoms  of  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery.  But  that,  even  in  Paris  itself^ 
idiopathic  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  hhf 
meiitary  canal  are  distinct  diseases,  has  t>ci50 
sufficiently  estahhshe^l  of  I  ale  by  the  valuable 
posUohit  exikminauons  of  M.  Andral ;  whtch 
have  been  conducted  upon  a  very  eitensirn 
scale  for  the  express  purpose  of  se  It  ting'  this 
diBputed  question.  This  excellent  and  iiw!^ 
faii^able  investigator  was  soleebed  by  M  Litr*i 
mimer,  physician  to  the  hmpital  of  La  Chani^l 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  eases  and  diMf^c-l 
tions  for  a  valuable  system  ot  CUnical  Meduf 
cme,  that  has  now  been  in,  prt  pnbhshcd. 
pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study t  he  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  etats  of  tlis  ati- 
ment&ry  eanal  through  it*  whole  ^oorte  in  pi* 
tienta  who  have  died  of  fevor*  of  almiiBt  evc^rv 
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pihougb,  u  dreadj  observed,  ihJa  organ,  in 
bme  pik  e»r  other,  has  often  gi^en  proof  of 
Inflammatoiy  »ctic»n»  jBt  lh*t,  occa»iott»lh% 
there  ha*  beeti  fjo  auth  effect  whatererT  •&<! 
very  frequently  none  safficientlj  iftolent  6r  ei- 
tenerve  to  become  the  canie  of  tliaaoliilicin,  or 
even  of  any  setiouft  evil  to  the  liring  frame, 
tn  thirty-eight  individuals,  eleven  only  presented 
traces  of  gaatac  itiil actuation  suififiently  dis- 
linet  to  wanmiit  the  opinion^  thiit  they  had  in- 
Buenced  the  Hymptoma  obsfrrved  dunng  1ife» 
^Iii  thirty  personjt*  Ted  patchpsj  eFUpUon»t  or 
ulcers  were  found  ini  the  small  mteBtine  ;  but  in 
fourteen  only  did  these  lesions  appear  to  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  severity  oi  tho  s>tnptcini9. 
In  the  great  intestine  the  ahcranon*  were  more 
'^re,  nnd  lc5«  vehement,  than  in  any  ollnjr  pof- 
|ioa  of  the  canaL 

On  compiling   the  lesibns  obaenfed  in   tha 
^ihree  great  divisions  of  thr  canal,  the  following 
esnllB  vvere   obtained : — In  five  patient*,  tbe 
ntire  tube  wai  exempt  from  every  legion  of 
onsequence.     In  »even  othersi  they  appeared 
f  too  incoiiaiderablp  to  eiercise  utiy  inJfluencc  on 
he  iUte  of  the  disease.     And  where  the  affec- 
lion  was  more  itiictly  and  manifestly  inflarama* 
toiy,  the  eifeeU  we™  extremely  diversified.    In 
Aome  €^9ta  were  found  eruplionj^  of  varied  form 
[ind  chancier,  occaaionally  running  intoulcera- 
rtioa.     In  other  cases,  the   mucous  membrane 
Vpa»  studded  with  large  patches  of  inf^atnniJi- 
I'tion,  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  ad- 
vancing to  a  gangrenous  state.     In  several  m- 
ataoces,  the  ulcers  were  detathed,  and  a^^sllmed 
a  carbuncular   appearance. — {Andt&l,   Chntqas 
Mediink,  tom.  I,  P*Tii,  Sfo.,  1823) 

In  most  of  these  «rainplei,  there  can  be  ao 
qoestion  of  the  ejEiatence  of  idiopathic  gastritis 
or  enteritis  ;  btjt  the  simple  fact  of  the  eiistence 
of  ntimeroufl  instances  of  fever,  and  fever  too 
BO  violent  as  to  prove  fatal^  without  any  such 
accompaniments,   toffethej  with  tl^ie  cerumly 
[that  inflammation  and  even  pngrene  of  panicu- 
I  lar  partB  of  the  alimentary  eanal  we,  m  numerous 
|*lBst:inces,  effects  instead  of  causes  of  fevi»r,are 
» a  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  fever  and  in- 
fiammation  either  of  thia  or  any  other  kind  as 
distinct  diseaaes,  and  prove  a  cotnj?lete  subver- 
sion of  Broussais'  hypothesis. 

Indanunation  of  the  atomaeh  may  be  either 
of  the  adheiivo  or  ibe  erythematir;  character ; 
'  the  latter  is  the  more  eoramon  {J.  P^  Frank, 
De  Cur.  ifont.  MwL  Epit.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  350); 
and  the  species  hence  offers  us  two  vorieties, 
with  considei^Iy  different  symptomi  -  which 
are  chiefly,  iijdeed,  the  result  of  the  peculiar  tAS- 
ture  a(  the  feter  that  accompanies  this  mflamma- 
tion,  already  stated  to  be  4  synoclius,  or  fever 
commencing  with  cauroatic,  but  terminating  in 
typhous  symptoms.  For  this  kind  o!  fever  il  is 
■  m  diflicDlt  to  aceoant.  We  have  often  had 
cession  to  state*  that  the  stomach  is  the  com- 
on  centre  of  lympatby  ;  it  is  also  an  organ  of 
cute  sensiliility  ;  and  it  is  hence  imposiible  for 
to  suffer  from  inflammatory  action  without 
wvverely,  and  without  extending  its 
i  vWy  widely. 


aAdWsiva,  The  pain  very  tcute  ;   tbo 

Adhesive  mflam-      fever  violent. 

mation  of  the 

stomach. 
^  Erythematica.      With  an  erythematous  btoshj 
Ely  thematic   m-      extending  to    and    visibte 

flamraation  of     in  the  fauces  ;  pain  more 

the  stomach.  moderate  ;  fever  less  vio- 
lent ;  pulse  low  and  ^uick. 
Dr*  CuUen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  wri- 
ter that  distinctly  pointed  out  the  nature  of  these 
two  varieties,  which  bo  has  unnecessarily  ad- 
vanced to  the  ratik  of  species,  and  later  writer? 
have  justified  tlie  eipedjcncy  of  a  diatmction 
Thia  distinction,  as  already  remarked ^  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nature  of  the  accompanying 
fei'er  ;  aiii,  consequently,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, by  the  nature  of  the  constitutbn  in  which 
tlie  disease  occurs.  The  fever  is  perhaps  ki  , 
every  instance  a  aynochuSj  tlie  cause  of  which 
we  have  ju!^t  stated  ;  but,  v^hile  m  a  firm  and 
robust  habit  the  fcbhlc  course  has,  compam- 
trvely,  but  little  tendency  to  pasi  from  tlie  en- 
tonic  action  with  which  it  commences  into  a 
dangerous  languor  and  atony,  tn  related  and 
irritable  hsbits  it  is  apt  to  run  into  this  stage 
Almost  from  the  first,  and  the  fynochiss  degen* 
emies  rapidly  into  a  typhoid  character 

In  both  varieties  the  causet  are  alike  ;  as  vx* 
ternal  or  internal  cold  suddenly  appUed  in  a 
heated  stale  of  the  stomach,  acnd  jnibslAncea, 
or  exceiis  in  eating-  The  acrid  substances 
chiefly  r|Corded  are  jalap,  and  other  drastic 
purgatives  taken  in  eicess ;  sulphurie  acid  i 
corrosive  sublimate  ;  and  very  large  dowes  of 
nitre,  or  quantities  swallowed  by  mistake,  as 
an  ouncOf  or  an  ounce  and  a  haJf,  of  both  which 
we  have  an  eiampl»  in  the  Journal  de  M^de- 
cine- — (jLa/!izf,  tom,  tini.;  SirartKr,  torn.  UiiU.) 
Il  is  also  said  to  bare  Bomelimes  been  pro- 
dtjiced  by  a  severe  paioxysm  ofchololithua  (Ciiff 
Mckmiedt  Pt^  di  Mgro  tnjlamm  vcnh'.  demt^rtuo 
cis/c,  Ac,  Jen.,  1757);  and  occasionally  to 
have  followed  trtchofts  Plicae  the  maited  hair 
of  Poland. — {De  U  Funtatnt,  i^kirur^.  Mid) 
A  sudden  chill,  from  swallowing  cold  water  or 
some  other  flmd  when  the  body  is  heated,  i»  a 
frequent  cause  :  as  is  also  repelled  gout,  indi- 
gestible food,  and  especially  ardent  spiritt  drunk 
profusely. 

The  symptoms  are  sufTiciently  detailed  in  the 
speciiic  definition.  ScverAl  of  ihem  are  those 
of  cardislgia  ^  but,  in  the  latter,  tliere  is  neither 
fever  nor  vomiting.  The  moat  iltfcisive  signs 
are  a  permanent  local  pain,  tmd  general  rrnacta- 
tton  ;  tnd  these,  as  Nl.  ChArdel  luts  justly  ob- 
served {Monag,  des  Begin,  xchtrr.  dc  V  EtitrtnaJL^ 
8vo.,  Paris,  1S08),  mcrea&e  witli  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  disease,  till  both  become  fitretne, 
aad  even  opium  will  scarcely  rebeve  the  former, 
in  whatever  quantity  adrnT!ii»teT<?d  •  Jn  «  ftw 
cases,  the  food  is  not  rcj^ 
arid  as  the  bowels  are  i 
gestion  ia  imperfect,  it  itu.*,ua  n.  i«...  D.iiui^i.^jt| 

*  General  emaciation  can  only  be  expected  in 
ea^es  which  are  chronic,  ainl  of  longer  duration 
than  the  acute  form  of  i%i\m>^— ^v* 
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and  forms  a  tumour  sensible  to  the  pressure  of 
ihe  hand,  which,  upon  rejection,  disappears. 
The  presence  of  this  tumour  is  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  an  inflamed  state  of  the  pjflorus,  as 
its  absence  is  of  the  same  state  of  the  cardia ; 
for,  in  this  last  case,  the  contraction  of  the 
cardia  renders  deglutition  extremely  difficult, 
and  the  food  is  for  the  most  part  rejected  with- 
out reachinff  the  stomach.*  From  the  close 
sympathy  ofthe  stomach  with  other  organs,  the 
disease  has  sometimes  been  accompanied  with 
ielirium,  and  in  a  few  instances  with  hydrophobia. 
Where  the  inflammation  is  violent,  it  destroys  in 
1  few  days.  If  no  fatal  symptom  occur  within 
the  first  week,  it  terminates  for  the  most  part 
favourably.  Shiverings  and  a  remission  of  pain 
nre,  as  usual,  marks  of  suppuration.! 

Of  the  ADHESIVE  VARIETY  Mr.  Cruickshank 
has  given  a  good  illustration  in  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  who  died  after  two  or  three  days* 
lUness,  before  which  she  had  been  in  perfect 
health.  "  I  was  called  in,"  says  he,  "  but  she 
was  dead  before  I  got  to  the  house.  From  her 
history  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  death ; 
but  on  opening  the  abdomen  a  day  or  two  after, 
I  found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  that 
cavity ;  that  they  had  produced  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, and  killed.  On  examining  the  stom- 
ach, I  found  a  hole  in  it  large  enouffh  to  admit  the 
end  of  my  finger.  This  hole  had  been  formed 
by  absorption  of  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
stomach  from  scrofulous  ulceration :  its  edges 
had  adhered  by  inflanmiation  to  the  under  surface 


*-  Dr.  Good  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware, 
that  inflamed  muscular  fibres  are  not  so  much  dis- 
posed to  contract  as  when  they  are  healthy.  This 
&ct,  which  was  distinctly  mentioned  by  Oesauit, 
is  confirmed  by  later  observations.  However,  the 
disease  called  gastritis  is  seated  chiefly  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  extremely  rard  in  the 
acute  and  idiopathic  form.— (See  Abercrombie's 
Psthol.  and  Pract.  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  the  Stom- 
ach, &c.,  i.,  p.  13,  edit.  2.)  This  physician  con- 
fesses that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  this  nature 
(p.  15).  Dr.  Stokes  also  says,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  in  its  highest  degree  is  rarely  met  with, 
except  in  cases  of  corrosive  poisoning.  From  such 
examples  he  infers,  that  the  symptoms  would  be 
"  intolerable  thirst,  constant  nausea  and  vomiting, 
pracordial  distress,  sunk  countenance,  extraordi- 
nary prostration,  fever."— (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.) 
It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  action  of  a 
corrosive  poison  on  the  stomach  might  lead  to  other 
consequences  than  those  of  simple  inflammation  : 
the  local  eSiects  would  be  more  rapid,  more  cer- 
tainly fatal,  and  the  immediate  efllbcts  on  the  sys- 
tem different.— Ed. 

t  It  seems  as  if  the  general  symptoms,  as  well 
ss  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  on  the  stomach 
Kself,  were  liable  to  variety.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  .\nnesley,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
India,  the  early  symptoms  were  acute  pain  in  the 
8tomach,  increased  bv  pressure,  with  slight  fever, 
and  no  vomiting.  On  the  fourth  day  vomiting  began, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  seventh.  The  coats 
uf  the  stomach  were  found  thickened,  and  its  in- 
ternal surface  minutely  injected.  And,  in  another 
\o8tance  related  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  which 
was  fatal  in  seven  days,  the  symptoms  were,  in- 
cessant vomiting  and  hiccough,  with  fever  of  a 
tertian  type,  but  no  complaint  of  pain.  The  mu- 
cous coat  was  covered  with  small  ulcers.— Ed. 


of  the  small  lobe  of  the  liver.  This  i 
tioD  was  evidently  raised  by  the  powers  of  the 
body  to  prevent  the  accident  which  happened  . 
and  if  no  violent  vomiting  had  taken  puce,  and 
tofn  this  adhesion  at  this  particular  tkne,  she 
might  have  lived  for  years,  notwithstanding  the 
ulcer." — {Altai,  ofthe  Absorbent  VesteU,  p.  IS2.) 

In  many  cases  of  this  kind  the  inflammatiou 
is  chronic,  and  indeed  of  long  standing ;  for  the 
diseased  parts  of  the  stomach  exhibit  great 
thickening  and  induration.  Where  the  inflam- 
matory action  proceeds  very  slowly,  it  ia  ofteu 
astonishing  to  find  how  little  the  general  health, 
or  even  the  local  state  of  the  stomach,  u  dis- 
turbed. For,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  pro- 
ceeds without  being  suspected  till  the  ulcer 
is  complete,  the  external  tunic  gives  way,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacuated; 
which  irritate,  as  a  foreign  body,  in  whatever 
situation  they  are  lodged,  excite  a  new  and  ac- 
tive inflanunation,  and  destroy  in  a  few  days. 
This  indeed  is  the  usual  termination,  whatever 
be  the  progress.  Yet  the  march  of  the  disease 
is  not  always  thus  quiet  or  deceitful ;  for  it  it 
often  preceded  by  many  or  all  the  ordinary  con- 
comitants of  dyspepsy,  as  acidity,  eructations, 
flat  ilence,  and  oppression  of  the  stomach  after 
eating ;  often,  indbeed,  accompanied  with  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  and  not  uiiirequently  with  hc- 
matemeais ;  by  which  last  signs  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
distinguished  from  idiopathic  indigestion.  The 
'death,  however,  is  commonly  su&en,  within  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  a  few  hours,  from  the  cause 
just  stated.  M.  Chardel  (Op.  cit.)  has  ^ven 
various  examples  of  this  form :  M.  Gerard  (Perf. 
span,  de  rEslomac)  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  others. 
•--{Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jotim.^  vol.  xxi.,p.  1.) 

[It  b  observed  by  the  Utter  writer,  that  acuts 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  not  a  common 
disease  in  this  country,*  and  when  it  does  oc- 
cur, the  symptoms  are  so  severe  and  well-defined 
as  immediately  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
ffection.f  But  the  stomach  is  liable  to  inflam- 
matory action  iu  a  chrome  form,  which  often 
advances  so  slowly  and  insidiously,  that  the 
dangerous  nature  of  it  may  be  overlooked,  until 
it  reaches  that  stage  in  which  it  assumes  the 
characters  of  orgamc  and  hopeless  disease.  In 
the  early  stage,  the  prominent  symptoms,  in 
• 1 . 

*  The  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  this 
country ;  though  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  dis- 
sections have  demonstrated  the  stomach  to  be 
more  frequently  than  aiiy  other  organ  the  seat  of 
the  immediate  ravs^es  ofVellow  fever,  as  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  Sutes.— D. 

t  Acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  mucoes 
coat  is  a  rare  disease  in  this  country.  As  Dr. 
Abercrombie  observes,  it  is  from  the  action  of 
poisons  that  we  chiefly  meet  with  inflammation 
of  that  coat  of  the  stomach  ;  but  such  cases  csn- 
not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  exhibiting  the  same 
symptoms  which  would  accompany  the  idiopathic 
form  of  the  disorder.— (On  Dis.  of  the  Stomach, 
&c.,  p.  13.)  In  fact,  we  know  that  each  poison 
is  productive  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
hence,  in  this  point  of  view,  our  author's  defini- 
tion cannot  but  be  imperfect.  According  to  my 
own  judgment,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  system  to  have  treated  bete 
only  of  idiopathic  gastritis. — Eo. 
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fact,  merely  indicate  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  and  are  consequently  very 
apt  to  be  included  under  the  general  term 
dyspepsy.] 

Gastritis  m  its  acutb  form  has  often  been 
represented  in  a  more  dan^rous  li^t  than  it 
deserves  to  be;  for,  in  neither  variety,  under 
this  modification,  is  it  frequently  attended  with 
fatal  effects  under  judicious  treatment.  In  the 
true  adhesive  form,  copious  and  repeated  vene- 
sections have  been  v«y  generally  recommended, 
and  have  often  been  found  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantage, particularly  in  robust  and  vigorous 
habits.*  To  be,  however,  of  any  decided  avail, 
this  plan  of  treatment  should  be  commenced 
early ;  for  the  fever  is  so  apt  to  pass  into  a  typhoid 
form,  that,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  too 
much  inroad  will  generally  have  been  made  upon 
the  constitutional  stren^gth  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  lancet.  If  acrid  poisons  or  excess  of  eating 
be  the  cause,  an  emetic  should  be  administered ; 
but  otherwise  this,  as  well  as  all  other  stimu- 
lants, should  be  avoided.  Gentle  cooling  laxa- 
tives,! a  blister  applied  after  bleeding  to  the 
pit  o^  the  stomach,  mild  nutritive  drmks  (Dr. 
Stokes  particularly  recommends  cold  ones,  such 
as  iced  water,  iced  lemonade,  dtc.),  nutritious 
injections,  and,  if  the  pain  or  sickness  be  ex- 
treme, doses  of  a  drachm  of  the  sirup  of  white 
poppies,  and  perhaps  about  five  grams  of  nitre 
m  an  emulsion  of  cumarabic  or  spermacq|i, 
will  generally  be  found  the  most  successftil  plan. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  set  any 
medicine  to  remain  on  the  stomach ;  and  hence 
the  best  preparation  is  that  of  pills.  [In  idio- 
pathic inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach,  or  when  that  surface  becomes  in- 
flamed in  the  progress  of  dysentery,  gout,  or 
other  diseases.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  often  directed 
entire  abstinence  from  medicine  of  every  de- 
scription, and  from  fluids  even  of  the  blandest 
nature,  until  the  inflammation  has  been  remo- 
ved by  bleeding,  blistering,  fomentations,  dec. 
The  inflamed  stomach,  he  observes,  is  often 
incapable  of  retaining  even  a  spoonftil  of  water, 
and  at  .first,  every  description  of  medicine  pro- 
duces an  aggravation  of  sickness,  vomiting,  and 
general  distress.  After  one  or  two  days,  calo- 
mel, in  doses  of  one  grain,  may  be  repeated 
every  hour,  or  four  or  five  ^insj  and  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  given  every  third  or  fourth  hour, 
alternating  these  medicines  with  a  solution  of 
Kochelle  salts  and  soda,  to  which  lemon-juice 
may  be  added.  But  before  these  remedies  be 
employed,  he  particularly  enjoins  a  previous  re- 
duction of  the  inflammation. — {DtMin  Hospital 
Reports^  vol.  iv.,  p.  266.)]    If  gangrene  take 

^  In  a  weak  subject,  or  where  an  acute  attack 
supervenes  on  a  chxtmic  ^tritis.  Dr.  Stokes  deems 
general  bleeding  almost  inadmissible.  "  The  great 
remedy,"  says  he,  "  is  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  epigwtrium,  which  should  be  done  freely 
and  repeatedly,  until  decided  relief  be  obtained.  * 
—Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art  Gastritis.^Ed. 

t  "  The  bowels,  which  are  commonly  confined,'* 
says  Dr.  Stokes,  "  are  to  be  relieved  by  enemata ; 
but  on  DO  account  is  purgative  medicine  to  be 
given  by  the  mouth.*' 


place,  all  further  exertion  will  be  in  vain ;  and 
we  may  determine  its  presence  by  a  sudden 
cessation  of  pam,  coldness  about  the  pr»cordia, 
and  languid  or  intermitting  pulse,  which  are  its 
sure  attendants.  Under  the  chronic  form  we 
have  just  noticed.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  found 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  grains  three  times  a  day,  a  valuable  and 
decisive  remedy,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  at- 
tention. [The  utility  of  leeches  and  counter- 
irritation  on  the  epigastrium,  with  a  strict  regi- 
men, is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  supe- 
rior success  of  this  practice  in  the  cure  of  many 
cases  of  dyspepsy  from  chronic  gastritis,  is  a 
fact  attested  by  all  the  most  judicious  prac- 
titioners.]* 

Upon  the  krythkmatic  variety,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  too  valuable  to 
be  omitted ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable,  as 
they  apply  to  disorders  of  other  internal  cavi- 
ties besides  the  stomach.  "There  is,"  says 
he,  **  an  inflammation  which  attacks  internal 

*  A  peculiar  species  of  gastritis  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  America,  particularly  in  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  North  ana  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  that  merits  a  passing  notice.  By  some 
practitioners  it  is  called  tick  stomach,  but  it  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  term  milk  sicknt»». 
Although  some  physicians,  with  Dr.  Wnght  (see 
Western  Med.  andPhys.  Joum.,  1827),  consider 
this  disease  as  the  common  autumnal  fever  of  the 
country,  yet  the  majority  of  them  believe  that  it 
presents  an  additional  instance  of  the  influence  of 
animal  disease  on  the  human  constitution;  and 
that  it  arises  in  the  human  subject  from  eating 
food  prepared  in  some  manner  ftom  animals  which 
are  afl'ected  with  a  disorder  of  the  same  char- 
acter :  and  experiments  have  been  made,  and  facts 
are  numerous,  proving  in  the  most  direct  manner 
the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  one  snimal  to 
another  by  milk. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  as  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Yadkin  (Transylvania  Journal  oi 
Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  318)  the  following  are  the  mo&t 
remarkable :— "  After  the  use  of  milk,  butter,  or 
recently  slaughtered  meat,  the  individual  is  at- 
tacked with  a  distressing  sense  of  burning  in  the 
epigastrium,  iollowed  by  vomiting,  with  insatiable 
tbint.  These  symptoms  are  unuormly  piithogno- 
monic,  and  continue  throughout  the  complaint. 
The  bowels  are  constipated ;  the  pulse,  at  firet  natu- 
ral, becomes  in  the  sequel  small,  tense,  vibrator}', 
and  often  irregular.  Epi^strium  tender  to  the 
touch ;  body  hot,  extremities  cold ;  the  patient's 
breath  has  a  peculiar  odour,  sui  generis,  which  is 
indescribable.  The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  form 
of  the  complaint  are,  a  shght  burning  in  the  stom- 
ach, continued,  and  distressing ;  occasional  vom- 
iting ;  general  debility  ;  costive  bowels ;  sullen 
countenance ;  intellectual  dulness." 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Y.  observes, 
that  cathartics  are  the  sheet-anchor ;  and  he  prs 
fen  calomel,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be  as- 
sisted by  stimulating  enemata,  until  free  cathareis 
is  induced,  and  then  the  patient  may  be  considered 
as  convalescent.  Venesection,  blisters,  and  cold 
affusions  to  the  extremities,  are  also  useful.  The 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  with 
calomel  in  minute  doees,  given  to  salivation,  epi- 
spasttcs^  castor<oil,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalis.--(See 
M^Call  m  the  Med.  Recorder,  voL  vl,  p.  254 ;  and 
L.  Beck,  in  the  New- York  Med.  and  Pnys.  Joatcu 
yol.  ii.)— D. 
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CinJllSt  -whieh  ii  dii*^  with  the  ezys  ipelitous ; 
out  Nw  ht  it  h  the  frame  t  dn  noi  know.  Ii 
u  certainly  not  ihr  suppiirative.  Whiitever  ti 
19,  it  may  be  ecinflidcff^d  in  soniff  of  \t&  rffeera 
III  be  in  direci  opposition  to  ilie  adhesive  and 
fluppurative  inflafiMimtioo* ;  for  where  the  ad- 
heaive  mo^t  rearfily  produee4  adhesjona,  thero 
the  erysipehloua  doca  noif  n»  in  the  common 
ceLlulAr  membnini? ;  and  where  ilie  aifhetive 
aeldQiti  takes  place,  eicepting  from  eictreme  \i&* 
lencfif  there  thi«  infismmalion  (if  erjiiipciatous) 
Hus  a  tendency  to  produce  adheitons,  a&  in  canals 
or  outlxHs,  It  aba  ofpc^es  iti  some  degree  the 
vtippuratiTCt  m  toeing  backward  in  producing 
auppuiation^  even  m  those  places  where  sup- 
puratjon  moat  readily  takes  place^  such  as  canals 
and  outlets ;  Utx  there,  aj  above  obAerred,  it 
more  readily  throw*  out  the  coagulating  lymph. 
Whatever  the  inflammatjoit  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly attended  with  nearly  the  s^ime  kind  of 
cmislitutionat  adecUon.  'The  fever  in  both  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same,  tiz,  accompanied  with 
debdity,  lan^or,  Ac— <Ort  Blood,  &c,,  p.  270,) 
The  ery thematic  tnflammation  of  the  stomach 
comes  on  more  msidioualy  than  the  adhesive  ; 
ftod  i»  beat  characterized  by  the  inSammaiory 
colour  of  the  fauce»t  fnr  it  uaunOy  spreads  to 
these,  atkd  the  lowaeas  and  rapjduy  of  tlie  putse. 
Th^  mEatnmation  often  extend*  through  a  great 
pari  of  the  aliriiMs  canal,  at  v^ell  m  the  ncsopb- 
igut }  and,  after  a  tubaidencc  of  the  sickne»a, 
liroduces  diarrhcEa^  and  mucoua  diacharges  from 
the  bowels.  It  is  sometimea  so  gradital  and 
iafdy  in  its  progreai  a  a  to  produee  little  fever* 
or  even  local  diBturbancOj  for  many  days  or  even 
weeks. 

If  this  variety  of  g^iatritis  be  eictted  by  acrid 
or  poisonous  Bubalancea,  the  atomach'putnp 
should  be  used,  or  a  brisk  emetic  be  ejthibiied 
with  as  much  speed  as  poasible  i  and  afterward 
aacb  antidote  as  the  character  of  I  he  poison 
may  pomt  out ;  opposing  acids  to  alkahnes,  and 
fttkalinef  W  acid  erosivea^  and  the  most  active 
■Cimalants  to  narcotics.  When  the  eauae  is 
internal,  mild^  diluent,  and  cooling  drinks  are 
to  be  employed  freely.  The  inftiaioti  of  roaea 
will  often  prove  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
medicinea  we  can  make  life  of;  bhstera  should 
bo  applied  and  repeated,  and  the  bowels  kept 
Qpen  with  lajative  clysters, 

Inflainmation  of  the  atomach  U  a|»o  found  in 
the  one  or  the  other  of  its  varietir^a^  as  an  oc- 
eittOHAl  aymptom  in  aphtha,  tiieaalea,  Bmallpoi:^ 
aad  Other  eianthems,  letanuA,  anrl  liydrophobia. 
We  may  here  obs»  rve,  thftt  the  FANcaajia  is 
also  Bonietime$,  though  rarolvt  affected  with  in- 
aBiniiiatorjr  acttori ;  and  that,  m  this  caae,  the 
aymptoma  are  a  combmalion  of  empreama  gag- 
tritia  and  e  hepatitis.  There  is  pain  and  dis- 
tention in  the  epigaatnumt  with  frequent  vomit- 
ing. There  is  also  a  defmed  tuinotir  seated 
higher  tlian  the  ivrer,  %nd  generally  more  polar- 
iacd,  but  always  iccjmi>4nicd  with  BDniH  degree 
ol  jaundice,  from  tta  pr^asure  on  the  bdenlucts. 
The  aifection  often  yields  to  depletion  by  cup- 
pingf  brisk  purgative  a,  and  bliBtering,* 

•  PffCiVil,  in  Trans.  King's  and  Queen'a  Col- 
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INFLAMMA  TION  OF  THE  BOn^ELr 

ANo  vojHiTtNo  ;  favKB  4  avKocttrs 
Ik  inflammation  of  the  atomnch,  the  p*m  i» 
seated  higher*  and  h  rather  b'lrninfr  th^n  pt- 

fnng ;  this  last,  alao,  has  nsuiili  ^r 

lircough,  and  great  dejectioi  t 

of  which  belongs  to  iudavtn:< 
Unea  ;  and  it  i^  by  these  char 
are  to  be  diatingiiished  from  > 
add9,  that  intestmal  mflamination  isatsci  v 
panietl  with  a  suppression  of  nrrfu^  ;  but  *^r  .  ,  ,. 
not  rely  ufjoti  this  aa  a  specitV 

Otif  opening  remarks  npon  ,  :  i^cp«ct 

to  the  nattire  of  that  diseaae  mi  [\ 

to  the  present  as  well     EBterilJS  ^ 

two  viirieties  i— 

4  Adh«siva.  Pain  f  ery  acute  ;  fever  vio- 

Adhesive  inflam*     lent  i   voniitiug  fre*jtjcBt , 
mat]  on  of  I  he     and  costive  ocaa  ohsUDala. 
bowels. 
$  Ety  I  hematic  a.      Pain  more  made  rate  ;  f^rtvi 

Erythematic  in-  less  violent ;  liitle  vonut' 
B  amma  ti  on  of  ing ;  a  nd  dis  nhm* ,  imteaii 
the  boweU.  of  cOsliveneaa, 

Of  these  varieties  the  fornix r  ia  inoie  tm' 
oueni  m  this  apecies,  as  the  latter  t;s  tu  thti  |g»> 
Jeding — {Franks  m  supra,  lom.  ii.,  ^  cjcaaitiii, 
p.  250.) 

The  cauaea  of  both,  ia  also  of  Iho 
panying  fever  being  a  By^ochua,  may  be 
stood  from  the  remarks  already  onered 
gastiitia;  iht      "  p,\rtaking  in  a  very 

sidcrable  di  /  haracter  of  t})e  sli 

[Medical  v, ,,..  i^ut  always  agr^e 

mg  tlie  meaning  ol   the  term  eni*nit*, 
imply  by  it  an  mSajamalion  of  the  several  tunii 
which  form_  the  inteatinal  canal ;  while  othi 
aignity  iin  in^an^mation   of  the  mucous  mioj 
brane  that  invests  ihe  bowels  from  the  pyloi 
to  the  anus^     The  nJamiuauon,  however^  »oi 
timea  extends  from  the  mucous  coat    to 
others*  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  thtckneaaof 
in  teat  m  es.     The  inflammation  may  alto  be  m 
acute  or  chronic— (See  DkL  d€s  Smstue*  MJ^. 
torn.  Jtn.,  p.  359.)} 

To  the  cauaej  enumerated  under  gaatrir 
may  be  added  some  natural  or  acctdentarorj 
mischief  in  some  pari  or  other  of  the  int 
canal*  as  ventral*  inguinal*  or  other  hernias, 
introBuscepiions  of  varioua  kinda  ;  ot  infuiftioi 
from  coproaiasis*  scybala,  or  entem'  w 

plica  polonica,  or  matted  hair,  is  s  >  .       i 

Fontame*  to  be  a  catne  of  this  specie^*  im  uHn-t 
writflra  afTirm  it  to  be  of  gastiitia. 

The  progreea  of  the  nasT  v^JttitTV  uttia% 
commencea  with  a  lenso  of  eoldneai  or  sluvrf-' 

lage*  Dubhn,  vol,  ii,*  p,  I3S,  1S».   To  alt«l»  ^ 
sire  a  correct  knowledge  of  ^ectioni   of 
mucoua  membrariit  of  thr    ^         -i,   ifat  4  ' 
siriLinglv  reconnneiids  th^  ■    H, 

entitlea  **  lh%  EtnmotliMM^:-  fto  |i  ]____ 

brane  miiqueuie    de   rEaUjmac."-^M4nu  Anat. 
Pathol,  P^rii,  Ifi^iO. 
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gt  ind  an  tmeumew  in  Eome  paii  of  the  be%^ 
It  firat  Tcmitting  or  intermittirig,  but  gradual! j 
i<^qutnnc  permiineticy^  arid  rising  itito  an  aculo 
pain  The  pain  no*  spreads  over  the  wKole 
ibdomen,  which  1a  tense  und  tender  io  the  loticb, 
ibough  lesA  lo  thiUL  m  pentonitifi  ;  there  is  gtent 
IfttuktvceT  iecQmpanitd  with  ac^asional  apums 

I  that  ihoot  backward  ta  the  loin«t  ujuajty  ob- 
ftiDAte  eotftjveiiess,  and  uaconquerablcvnmiting, 
ihough  some  time*  djarfhaea  and  teriesmos.  The 
imlae  19  smatt,  hard,  and  frequent,  but  haa  some- 
pmei  be«n  soA ;  ihe  toneiie  dry  -  thtnt  ex* 
b^me ;  urine  high-coloiirDa,  small  m  qnantitj, 
bd  dischalrgf^d  with  diflBcnlty  ;  the  breathing  is 
pbnnona ;  and  frciiii  the  cnn traction  of  the  ah- 
do  m  inn  I  maacteii,  the  patieni  is  perpetnaJJy  bend- 
mg  forward, — (Ht^  Notiriii*,  iii,  p.  49  L)  If  no 
beneficiaj  chiinge  take  place,  all  these  symptoms 
became  aggravated;  inetend  of  feculent  stools, 
there  is  an  ineffectual  straining,  with  a  small 
mucous  di»eharg«  ;  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
retcKinf,  the  feces  burst  through  the  valve  of 
the  colop^  and  are  occasionally  thrown  up  from 
the  atoinach.  At  length  the  loTture  suddenly 
I  diminishes^  and  tho  patient  appears  to  have  ol^- 
tained  relief;  but  hi*  puUo  inteimiu,  h»a  face 
growa  paJe.  his  ejtremitie*  cold,  convulibnt 
succeed,  and  he  tinks  in  death.* 

The  geaetat  termination,  therefoTef  when  ua- 
fof  tunate,  is  that  of  gangrene  ^  for  it  is  rarely 
that  the  miSammaiion  runs  into  a  suppurative 
atata.     If,  SI  the  course  of  the  ^rst  two,  three, 

*  InAammaLion  seems  to  destroy  the  action  of 
the  muscLilar  fibcv,    Thu«,  intestine  which  has 
been  highly  inflamed,  is  generally  found  in  a  state 
of  ipeal  distention^  showing  the  eomplete  loss  of 
"'  c  he^dthy  muscular  action  ;  and  if  the  disease  has 
ne  Ofi  on  til  the   intestine  has  ejiber  become 
ptured,  or  has  given  way  hr  nleeration»  it  is 
Cbnnd  to  have  fallen  to|;ether  bike  an  empty  bag  ; 
whereas,  healthy  inteistine,  wXwh  tt  is  empty ^  eon- 
"^      I  uniformly  into  a  foand  cord.   Wbeo  we  find 
ene,  we  have  raaaon^  in  geoetal,  to  con- 
,  that  inflammation  has  ejdsted  in  the  mns- 
r  coat ;  but  each  of  the  coats  may  beinfl&med 
araielyt  and  give  rise  to  imponani  diflerence^ 
ihe  symptoms, — (See  J,  Abercronibie's  PathoK 
1  Frac.  Refiarches  on  Dis,  of  the  Stomach,  6lc. 
,  e<L  2,  Ed  in.,  1B3D.)    The  following  aro  the 
al  Cfinptoma  of  inflanoniat  o  ry  alTec  tion  s  of  the 
lave  tumt  aa  deschbed  by  Dr.  Stokes : — In^ 
'Ion ;  anorexia ;  ¥«ntting ;  thtrst ;  jaundice  ; 
nitis  ;  cotJsUpation ;  alteration  of  the  fecal 
arges  in  qodtty  or  quantity ;  ptin ;  lendemeR* 
assure ;  contraction  of  the  features  ;  morbid 
ate  of  the  tongue  ;  dryness  of  the  skin  and  con- 
cttVA',  suppresuL^n  of  the  urme ;  stupor ;  delir- 
i;  headadie  ;  prtwtraticin:  accelerated  and  tlio- 
k  tasjriration ;  ferer.    "  We  ahall  hnd/'  says 
,  **  that  the  gieatesl  fariety  in  Ihe  '  ^mibinations 
of  these  symptomfi  may  occur^  pna  -.pally  arising 
from  the  following  crrcojaatancea:  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  inAaniiiiation ;  the  situation  of 
the  di^eaae,  both  aa  to  the  dillerent  paHs  and  tis- 
auee  of  the  tube-  theeoaapUcationa  with  other  dis- 
eases I  the  diderent  depee  of  cictt ability  of  the 
nerrOQa  system  in  diwrerit  intlividuaU.    Thus, 
■    1  the  inflammation  is  eitensire  and  severe, 
Dying  both  the  ftomach  and  intestines,  we 
ave  the  worst  forma  ef  bihous  nnd  gailriG 
when  it  oceupiea  the  duodenum,  jaundice 
mum  ifmptoai ;  and  Ihe  disease  lEtay  occur 
I  — K  k 
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m  efen  four  days,  a  free  feculent  discharge  can 
be  procured  from  the  bowels,  th(><  roinitrng  nnd 
pains  will  ^^tially  dimimsh,  th«  pulic  abate 
m  qmcknesS}  and  the  ptiif  at  be  m  tlie  way  of 
lecOfery. 

In  treattng  dtia  complatnW  it  b  hence  of  iht  ' 
utmost  imporiaace  to  procure  free  evaeuation^ 
for  the  cure  depends  almost  entirely  imon  our 
success  in  this  respect.  Vet  the  diflicully  if 
often  very  great,  and  increased  frotn  ihe  ten- 
dency of  the  stomach  to  reject  whatever  medi* 
cines  are  introduced  mto  )t.  Most  practilionera 
commence  with  bleeding,  which  they  Ufge  very 
copiousjy,  and  repeat  every  ni^  or  eight  honra, 
according  as  the  pulse  will  beat  the  lancet,  Th  • 
rem^kswe  have  made  upon  this  practice,  un^jr 
G  AmvR  IT  I  s,  w  dl  apply  to  thc^  prese  nt  species.  If 
the  disease  occur  in  a  patient  of  a  hardy  and 
rigorous  babit^  and  particularly  if  we  hate  an 
opportunity  of  employing  venesectiou  within  the 
first  day  or  two,  we  shall  commordy  find  it  of 
essential  service  :  but  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we 
shall  assuredly  hasten  the  stage  of  gangreoei, 
and  abbreviate  the  term  of  remedial  operalidOi. 
And  hence,  unless  free  bleeding  can  be  employ- 
ed early,  and  tlie  constitution  evinces  a  tolerabla 
portion  of  vigour,  there  is  no  inJQammation  in 
which  the  lancet  is  less  Ukely  to  be  serviceabie, 
or  may  become  more  mischievous.  To  local 
bleedii^,  even  under  the  conditions  we  are  now 
supposing,  thure  is  Ifss  objection  ;  but  we  have 
less  chance  of  beneiit  from  it  than  in  peritonitis.*' 

inth  or  without  fever ;  in  the  small  intestine,  a 
slight  infiammation  is  often  nearly  latent,  or  only 
pointed  out  by  a  httle  swelling  or  pain  -  while  in 
the  ccEcum  or  colon,  the  dtsea^  produces  oil  the 
varieties  of  diarrhoea  and  dysenterr.  When  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tabe  is  engagen,  consUnatioii 
is  a  common  symptom  ;  when  the  lower,  tna  f^ 
verse  lakeaplace.  Ifthemucousmembrane  aim 
is  engaged,  pain  and  co«tjvcneas  areoflen  absdiit; 
but,  when  all  the  coats  are  in  a  state  of  ai^ute  fr* 
ntation,  we  may  find  the  most  violent  symptoma 
of  pentonitisand  ileus,  with  contractions,  intusus- 
ception^,  &c.  The  complication' of  the  diaessQ 
with  other  affections  also  produces  greal  varieties. 
Thus,  when  it  occur*  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phtbisjs,  diarrhtea  is  often  the  only  symptom  i  or, 
when  complicated  with  erysipelas,  or  pneumonia, 
lis  most  prominent  indication  is  an  eiirai^irdinarj 
pro«tiation.  The  ditlerent  decrees  of  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system  cause  tne  greatest  irregB- 
larity  of  s^m^itoma :  in  ihe  child,  acute  enteritis  ii 
commonly  mtsiaken  for  inflammation  of  the  brain ; 
m  the  sdult,  a  circumscrib-^  ,^-.. .- . .  _  ^j|]  |^^  ^^^^ 
ca^e  be  accompanied  by  vi  i,  while,  in. 

another  more  seyero,  this  ?,  jll  be  com- 

plex tly  absent " — En 

♦  M  od  em  prac  tui oners  speak  more  decidedl  y  m 
praise  of  bleeding  than  our  author  bs  s  done.  ThUi» 
Dr.  i^tokes  gives  it  as  hu  advice,  that  the  lanotl 
should  never  be  tiegleeted ;  and  that,  tf  the  vj^ 
lence  of  the  disease  continue  unsubdued,  veneaec- 
tion  should  be  frequently  repeated.  After  the  first 
blecdinf,  Dr.  Abercrombie  recommends  sinallei 
quantities  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  The  greftl 
efficacy  of  genera]  bleeding  slone  in  reducing  in" 
rtam  motion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  ^onstdef" 
ed,  however,  by  Or,  Stokes,  l«  be  a  well-eatabriah- 
ed  fact ;  but  when  the  disease  has  bean  in  tbt 
sfcali  intealine,  he  has  always  found  the  gtealMt 
advantage  itom  local  hUedis^   VL  ^^  ^cf^&^&na» 
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From  the  ftrflf  lh«r€rore»  We  musi  attempt 
catbartki.  If  th^  fttomaeb  will  retain  tne 
mOdcr<  is  oastor-oiU  aeutrd  salts,  or  senna, 
these  are  by  f^r  the  moat  iidvinfale  ;  as  otir  ob- 
ject should  be  to  diminiftb,  mstead  of  increasing 
the  irntatiOrt  of  the  inteititie*.  But,  in  ifae 
first  Bpeciea^  this  is  rarely  the  caie ;  ajtd  we 
Riiitt  hence,  without  Losa  of  time,  apply  to  those 
that  are  more  acttre  ;  as  calomel  in  combiua- 
tiuji  with  the  colticynth  piU ;  assisting  their  op^ 
eraijoti  by  iujeclion*  frequently  repealed^  and 
m  as  large  quaatity  as  the  bowels  will  reuin. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  irnta- 
tUMi  df  these  more  active  purgatives  will  add  Co 
Ibe  inUmnmatory  initation  ;  nor  do  we  always, 
Ot  even  commontyt  find  any  such  eflect.  For, 
firstly p  the  operaiton  of  the  two  irritationa  is 
TCTy  different ;  and,  by  exciting  the  forme r,  we 
may  eTen  dimlniah  or  take  on  the  latter  by  a 
transfer  of  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
Uke  off  mSammatioti  from  any  cither  organ  by 
the  aj^tication  of  a  blister  lo  aooie  neighbaur* 
ing  part.  Secondly,  the  direiJl  effect  of  the  ca- 
thsjiic  rs  to  restore  a  natural  actioti,  the  peria- 
taltic  aetion  of  the  intestines^  which  it  is  the 
direct  effect  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  op- 
pose. And,  thirdly,  we  find,  m  fact,  the  bene- 
fieia]  influence  of  such  a  practice,  not  only  gen- 
erally, but  0^1  most  uniformly*  and  are  incapable 
of  account mg  for  it  upon  any  other  principle, 

Opiatea  would  be  deaiiable  through  the  whole 
covne  of  lijis  diaease,  but  that,  m  their  ^enerral 
intention,  they  add  to  the  costiveness  if  given 
ilt»aaf  And  retard  the  effect  of  purgatives  if  ^iven 
in  eonjunction  with  them.  NeTerthelesa,  if  af- 
ter copious  bleeding  the  costive neas  should  be 
mtrac table,  and  the  flatulence  and  spaimodic 
pains  very  distressing,  it  will  be  better  to  trust 
for  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  grains  of  epmm 
alone,  and  withhold  the  purgative  plan  for  the 
present.  [Opium  it  frequently  useful  in  quiet- 
ing the  sickness,  and  iii  enabling  the  aiomach  to 
retain  lajtativc  medicines  ]  Dr.  Baillie  recom- 
mends as  a  general  rule,  '*  U^ie  infianunation  to 
be  subdued,  or  at  least  much  lesaened,  before 
any  active  purgative  be  administered" — {Lee- 
turt^  and  Obs.  tm  Mfdictntf  1825.)  But  we 
h&vt  already  stated  the  principle  on  which  pur- 
ging and  bleeding  may  be  comDined  fr©m  the  first 
in  ordinary  eases. 

[ITie  editor's  earperience  lead*  him  to  place 
more  reliance  on  early  and  free  bleeding,  and 
lesa  on  premature  puq^ng,  than  the  authof. 
Tlie  eicesaive  constipation  of  the  bowel  a  is  in 
generai  merely  an  effect  of  the  inflammation, 
and  19  of^en  attached  with  active  purgative  njed- 
icinea,  m  if  it  were  the  primary  object,  and  the 
,  ftOUrco  of  ali  nuachjef.  The  inflammation  ia  to 
L  be  subdued  by  bloodletting  from  a  large  orifice 
to  an  extent  wliieb  must  be  various,  and  repeat- 
ed or  not,  according  to  the  constitution  of  tlie 
patient,   and   the   violence  of   the    symptonta. 


Furgatives  given  by  the  mouth  mrii  not  genertUt 
auccessfut,  when  the  inflammation  hmi  uot  biNsc 
previously  checked  by  local  and  |;:en»;ral  hjp#d* 
ing  and  blistering.  Dr.  Gregory  use*!  Ui  re- 
mark, in  his  lectures,  that  a  purgative  huiodtn 
been  known  to  operate  as  aoon  as  .i  blisti^r  tf~ 
plied  to  the  belly  began  to  rise  ;  sind  this  ohiCT- 
vatjon  is  still  more  commonly  verified  afWr  free 
veneaection.*] 

Fomentations  and  blisters  to  the  Abdocnto 
fonn  a  regular  course  of  the  ther^prutie  pUiu 
and  have,  no  doubly  been  occaaionalty  acince- 
able  ;  but,  like  local  bleeding,  ihey  are  leia  w 
in  the  present  diseaae  than  in  fteritonitis.  And, 
where  fomentations  are  advisafak^  I  prefer  the 
epithem  of  a  folded  flannel  wrung  out  in  bet 
water,  and  confined  with  a  ev^  ithe,  ai  ikeadt 
recommended  in  peritoneal  inffammattom,  to  m 
other  fomenlations  whatever. 

Injections  oi  warm  water  alone  forcibly  thromt 
up  the  rectum  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  ih<t  bo«> 
els  can  be  made  to  contain,  are  moreover  ofl.to 
found  of  essential  bene  lit,  and  are  geu/^ftiUT  to 
be  preferred  to  the  warm  bath,  which,  by«il^a| 
to  the  debihty,  has  accelciMed  the  approa^biH 
gangrene. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freelv  empiici 
diaphoretics,  and  especially  eombiiied  wm  Q||- 
ates,  will  be  the  beat  plan  wc  can  pursue ;  «a4 
if  the  stomach  become  quiescent,  Lhe  palidft 
should  drink  freely  of  dilnenta.1 

There  ia  a  singular  fact  notice-1  >'^  ich-^i,,], 
(Cent,  ii,,  obs,  69),  which  sometin  j 

this  disease,  «nd  IS  fKScuUarly  worn 
as  sustaining  our  hopes  to  the  ht^ 
this;  that  occasionally,  in  the  eitrr  ;i, 
of  a  seeming  mortification,  a  sudden  r*'^ 
takea   place,   and   stools   are   evacuiti;. 
this,  too,  after  the  extremitiea  have  bf^uu  .-. 
grow  cold,  and  an  apparently  dtrndfylmoffUtt^ 


do  not  yield  at  once  to  tbi^  treatment,  the  leeches 
are  to  be  repealed,  and  a  large  poultice  applied 
over  the  l»elly .  The  Uowcis  arc  to  be  gT*ntly  open- 
'  ed  by  (he  mildest  taintiyes,  and  emollient  in|ec- 
tions  shnutd  be  frequently  given.^Cyclop.  of 
FracL  Med.,  art.  KwTanTis  — En. 


•  Bateman  on  Enteritia,  in  Rees's  Cyctopfldk 
AIbo^  Edin.  Med.  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  i. 
When  enteritis  is  ioinoo  with  diarrhcoa,  tj 
bflth^  leeches,  a  buster,  anodyne  injectii 
Bmall  doses  of  pulv,  ipecac  cnT?  ■■    ■'  ■' 
out  rhubarb,  are  some  of  the  r.  nmi 

resorteil  lo      In  the  early  ela^'  ssta 

pemicioiis.— Eu. 

f  For  plliiy  ing  the  vomJlmg^  the  conviitun  pi*e 


tice  has  been  to  giva  effervescing;  drii 

carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  with 

few  drops  of  the  tinci.  hyoscianu  Ijd  < 

the  region  of  the  stomach  being  someiii 

mented  with  the  decoction  of  poppy -head 

Stokea  has  found  nothing  io  emcaciouii 

application  of  a  dozen  leeches  to  ihespi^ 

and  the  liberal  use  of  iced  water,  or  even  ii 

may  be  given  ad  Ubitum.    In  the 

stages  of  the  disease  he  baa  constantly 

leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  though  in  small 

ber,  and  has  seen  what  has  been  caLkd  tk« 

state  disappear  aAer  their  u^.    He  has 

plied  asmal  blister  to  the  epiga^tTuink.  r 

ward  sprinkled  the  surface  witti 

late  of  morphia^  accoiding  to  r 

by  M.  Lembert  in  tetanti'^  ■  ■  ' 

other  cases,  where  the  ]>> 

swallow  medicine  at  all— 

Chniqne  Uhir.,  faites  par  U.  It  U&iim  Uupit' 

torn.  II.,  p.  e08,  livo,,  PariJ.  1832,— Eo. 


Obn.  ?U.— Sf«.  12.] 
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overpowered  the  fnxao.  In  such  case,  we 
must  snatch  the  patient  from  impending  death 
by  a  free  use  of  wine,  and  warm  generous  cor- 
dials ;  closely  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
copious  discnaree  from  the  bowels,  of  which, 
with  the  liberal  plan  now  reconmiended,  we 
need  not  be  afraid,  and  which  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  checking  by  opiates. 

From  the  less  threatening  character  of  the 
symptoms,  as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
KRYTHEMATic  VABiETT,  thls  sffection  ofteu  ex- 
hihits  a  fallacious  appearance,  and  is  misunder- 
siood.  ** Saepd,"  says  Professor  Frank,  "nee 
It  brjs  in  pulsibus  umbra ;  ardor,  dolor,  ad  in- 
testina  aut  nullus,  aut  certd  non  vehemens  ;  nee 
ferd  ulla  tam  diri  morbi  phenomena  observan- 
tur." — (Op.  cit.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  264.)  Its  real  na- 
ture, however,  is  as  we  have  explained  it  above  : 
and,  from  the  debility  superinduced,  ascites  has 
occasionally  followed  rapidly.  It  has  been  well 
ascertained,  that  the  seat  of  this  variety  is  some- 
times in  the  external  coat  of  the  intestines,  and 
it  is  said,  by  some  writers,  that  this  is  the  most 
common  seat.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon 
this  point :  nor  always,  at  its  commencement, 
whether  the  inflammation  be  of  the  one  variety  or 
the  other ;  the  modifying  causes  being,  in  some 
constitutions,  and  some  seasons  of  the  year  and 
temperaments  of  the  atmosphere,  so  nicely  bal- 
anced as  to  leave  the  course  doubtful. 

In  distinct  and  simple  examples  of  erythe- 
matic  inflammation,  bleeding  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  abstained  from  ;  and  acids,  and  the 
milder  tonics,  and  bitters,  as  infusion  of  roses, 
cascarilla  bark,  and  cinchona,  supply  its  place. 

We  have  said,  that  in  enteritis  there  is  less 
pain  and  tension  to  the  touch  than  in  perito- 
nitis. It  is  singular,  that  at  times  there  should 
be  little  or  none  whatever  on  pressing  the 
abdomen.  "  Gastro-enteritis,"  observes  M. 
Broussais,  "  exists  without  any  painful  point, 
when  the  inflammation  is  not  vehement  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum ;  and  pressure  of  the 
belly  does  not  produce  uneasiness." — {Exanurij 
dtc.,  prop,  cxxxvi.,  Par.  F.  J.  V.  Broussais.) 
M.  Petit  speaks  nearly  to  the  same  eflfect, 
though  he  modifies  the  opinion  ;  aflSrming, 
**  that  if  the  belly  be  pressed  a  little  deeply  at 
Its  lower  part,  especially  towards  the  right,  be- 
tween the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  navel,  the 
patient  is  sensible  of  pain,  and  at  times  makes 
complaint  of  the  pressure,  and  exhibits  the  same 
by  his  countenance." — {Traitide  laFUvreEn- 
tero-Mesentiriquey  dec.,  p.  131.)  Yet,  even  in 
ulcerations  of^  the  mucous  membrane,  there 
is  not  always  much  uneasiness.  "  Nothing," 
•ays  M.  Andral,  "  is  more  common  than  an  ab- 
sence of  every  kind  of  pain  in  cases  in  which 
numerous  ulcerated  spots  cover  the  inner  sur- 
face either  of  the  ileum,  or  of  the  ccscum,  or  of 
the  colon ;  while  we  frequently  see  patients 
complaining  of  sharp  abdominal  pains,  where 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  is  not  in- 
flamed."— (ATufro/,  Clinique  MidicaUf  tom.  i., 
8vo.,  Paris,  1823.) 

The  last  of  these  writ«:s  has  lately  favoured 
tlie  world  with  a  valuable  and  extensive  range 
of  examinations  into  the  state  of  the  alimentarr 
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canal  in  patients  who  have  died  of  gastritis  and 
enteritis ;  and  we  are  hence  enabled  to  arrive 
at  some  calculation  of  the  comparative  frequency 
of  inflammatory  action  in  different  parts  of  the 
canal.  Ulcerations,  he  observes,  may  take 
place  in  every  part,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to 
the  anus  ;  but  they  are  not  in  all  places  equally 
common.  They  are  rare  in  the  stomach,  and 
still  more  rare  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum : 
they  are  very  frequent  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  they  are  again  less  frequent 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  freat  intestine. 
These  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing observations,  comprising  seventy-one  dis- 
tinct cases  of  disease  : — 

In  ten  individuals  ulcerations  were  found  in 
the  stomach ;  in  one  in  the  duodenum ;  in  nine 
in  the  jejunum ;  in  thirty-eight  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum ;  in  fifteen  in  the  coecum  ;  in  four 
in  the  ascending  colon ;  in  eleven  in  the  trans- 
verse colon ;  in  three  in  the  descending  colon ; 
in  one  in  the  rectum. 

I  have  said  that  enteritis  is  sometimes  a 
result  of  hernias.  It  has  also,  occasionally,  been 
produced  by  a  forcible  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  through  the  anus ;  of  which  a 
sin^rular  instance  is  given  in  the  Medical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  iv.,  in  a  paper  communicated  by 
Dr.  Latham.  The  part  of  the  prolapsed  intes- 
tine was  very  considerable,  and  the  mjury  was 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
cart  over  the  loins  ;  a  portion  of  the  mesentery 
was  protuded  with  that  of  the  gut ;  gangrene 
supervened  to  the  inflammation,  and  the  pn>» 
lapsed  mesentery  and  intestine  were  cut  off 
above  the  line  of  gangrene ;  the  latter  to  a 
len^h  of  not  less  than  miy-seven  inches.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  boy,  recovered ;  had  motions 
regularly  from  the  truncated  extremity  of  the 
remaining  intestine ;  and  was  able  afterward 
to  walk  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  dky.  He  had 
no  power,  however,  of  retaining  his  feces.* 


*  Enteritis,  a  formidable  disease  in  its  idiopathic 
form,  is  also  found  to  supervene  in  the  course  of 
other  aflfections.  Thus,  it  is  daily  noticed  as  a 
complication  of  fever.  From  what  has  been  sta- 
ted in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  however,  when 
it  occurs  in  typhus,  it  is  not  the  cause,  but  simply 
a  consequence  of  that  fever ;  though,  as  Dr.  Stokes 
has  justly  said,  it  is  not  the  less  important  with 
reference  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  Com- 
pared with  other  affections,  both  acute  and  chron- 
ic, the  frequency  of  intestinal  disease  must  strike 
every  observer.  Andral  declares,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  diseases  of  other  parts,  a  deran^ment 
eitner  in  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  will  occur ;  and  that,  in  chronic  disuses, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
the  digestive  tube  to  escape  alteration.— (See 
Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art.  Entbkitis.)  In  this 
country,  where  it  is  so  usual  to  attribute  many 
complaints  to  affections  of  the  liver,  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Stokes  observes,  of  great  importance  that  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  eflect  between  irritations  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  deranfe- 
meots  of  the  hepatic  function,  should  be  careftmy 
studied.  **  It  is  true,  that  sastroKiuodenitiB  may 
exist  without  jaundice,  or  tbat  hepatic  inflamisa- 
tion  may  arise  independent  of  disease  in  the  mu- 
cous mraobrane ;  but,  it  is  eqnallv  true,  ths^  ^Sm^ 
symptoms  of  gpstto^Dootea^^cl^  vsosua  voi^ 
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iNFLAMMATlON  OF  THE  JJVEB. 

TSNIiCkN,  0OBENlCaftt  ^ND  PAlZf  IN  THE  RBSlON 
or  TUB  LlVKR  \  PAJtf  ABODf  THE  CttiillT 
S1TI>C9LD£Il  ;  PELT  KSPKCIALLIT  WHKM  LVma 
ON    THE    L^rr    91PK  J    SHORT,    DRY    COUOH. 

iNfi^AMMATiONOf  the  liFcr,  which  romy  in 
general  be  luffici^ntly  known  bj  ihe  above 
characters,  has  also  two  varialies,  dependant 
upon  its  ra[}i{l  and  Tioltnt,  or  more  Urdj  and 
obscure  march. 

a  Acuta.  lo  which  the  above  sjnrn- 

Acute  iaflammatiozi     tomi  are  cteaxl/  mark- 
of  the  liver.  ed,  and  the   character 

of  the  diaeoae  m  deci* 
live. 
i  ChToniea.  In     which     the    specific 

Chronic    infiamina*    character  it    objure ; 
tioo  of  the  hTer.     and  the   eiistence    of 
the  disease    euspecied 
from  a  provioui  expo- 
BOre  to  its    causes^  in 
Gonnexion  with  an  occa- 
sional  recurrerice  ot  the 
pathognomonic    syinp- 
tomst  accompanied  bj 
a  slight  degree  of   fe- 
ver. 
Nozt  to  ^he  luDgH  and  the  braiiiT  no  organ 
more  frequently  has  sd  hereditary  predisposition 
to  disease  than  the  hver;  and  Frank  has  wii- 
neised  fanuUcs  suffer if^  in  conflcquencci  of  it,  a^ 
well  in  Ihe  acute  a»  in  the  chronic  form  of  lu- 
flammation, — (Op,  cit„  torn,  ii,,  p.  2&a,) 

The  ACUTE  VARIETY  comjcences  with  the  or- 
dinary symptoma  of  Tisceral  inflammatiori  \ 
chjUineta^  succeeded  by  heat,  frequent  pulse, 
and  a  furred  tongue  :  the  bowels  are  irregular, 
mostly  costive  ;  the  evacuations  httl^j  tinged 
with  bde,  the  urine  oflen  saflton-colouied  ;  the 
akin  la  dry,  the  thir»t  eitreme,  with  occasional 


No  physiologist  has  yet  been  able  to  explain 
tho  cause  of  the  pain  so  generally  felt  m  the 
rieht  shoulder.  It  is,  howeTcr,  sympathetic  of 
Otfter  affections  of  the  liver,  as  jaundice,  or 
chololithua,  as  well  as  hepatitis ;  and  hence  it 
should  seem  to  be  produced  by  almost  any  mor- 
bid excitement  of  this  organ,  whether  from  iu- 
fiammatiooi  or  the  obstruction  of  galUstones. 
[In  several  cases  of  hepatitis,  reported  by  M. 
Ijouis,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  reri^ed  by 
d^Bseclion,  there  was  no  pain  in  the  right  shoul- 
der. HeneOt  ^(s  distinguished  pathologist  is 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  it  be  a  symptom  truly 


chronic,  are  those  commonly  received  a»  indic- 
ative of  hepatic  disease  {  and  that  this  last  af- 
fection may  commence  by  indarmnation  in  thc^  dL- 
l^tivo  tube,"  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  diag- 
nosts,  Dt.  Stokea  considers  it  better  lo  give  the 
patient  the  advantage  of  that  doubt,  and  to  treat 
aim  for  gastro^uodenitis,  before  we  have  recoufi»e 
to  the  hazardous  plans  usually  recommended  for 
hepatic  ditease.  The  reader  will  find  much  vaU 
oanlt*  inforroation  on  the  subjeL't  of  ententia,  in 
fV.  Siokes's  Obserrationa.— feu 


appertaining  lo  the  complaLntt  and  auspecta  thai, 
perhsp,  when  it  does  oce^r^  the  tiCfMblif  m 
complicated  with  disease  of  the  right  luii^  or 

pleura.*)  The  cough,  which  ia  often  v«ry  dit* 
tresain^,  h  easily  accounted  for  from  the  VKtnity 
of  the  diipliragin  to  the  seat  q(  disease^  and  ita 
sympathy  virith  the  hver.  The  aickneM  ol  ill* 
stomach  is  from  the  samo  causo. 

The  diaeaae  \&  fometimei  aceomnajiied  wttfa 
a  jaundiced  colouf  of  the  ikii^,  and  Sauvafa 
and  Sagar  have  made  tuch  a  oolotir  a  apea6e 
symptom  ;  hut  it  is  not  always  that  the  hde  r^ 
gurgiiaies,  and,  hence,  such  an  appearance  o^t 
not  to  be  enumerated  among  the  p>athogiKniioiiic 
characters. 

Even  where  it  exists^  it  is  not  a  disttoet 
symptom  of  hepatitis ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
proper  jaundice,  the  feces,  as  Dr.  Latham  bai 
well  obnervedt  may  be  hght-coJoured,  aad  lilt 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine  peculiarly  jeUow^  fromf 
pressure  of  an  indurated  pancFoai  upon  the  % 
ducts,  and  an  obstruction  of  their  course, t 
of  6ve  casea  of  hepatitis,  detailed  by  M 
four  were  attended  with  yellowness  of  tb« 
and  pain  in  the  right  hypochondnum,  bat 
sion  of  the  same  part  was  remarked  onl! 
I  wo.  The  concurrence  of  all  these  tJir««  i^ 
toms  actually  charactensea  hepatitia  i  but  Ml 
or  two  of  them  atone  accomptnyitig  an  i 
disorder,  M^  Louia  thinks,  have  little  vah 
for,  with  respect  to  the  yellowneaa,  it  fretiua 
takes  place  in  such  ease  without  any^  h«;pa|i 
and  aa  for  the  pain,  it  may  depend  upon  901] 
cfius^s.  that  It  Ls  not  a  very  eonclysiv^iymp 
Whun,  however,  pi^in  in  the  right  hypocb 
drium  and  jaundice  an&e  from  chronic  diseai 
M>  Louis  has  never  seen  the  latter  tU 
without  an  accompanying  inflammatioQ  of  ( 
hvcr. — {LoutM,  MitUr  Anai.  PiXth&t.,  locj.  cilJ 

The  ordinary  remote  causea  are,  sud 
suppressed  perspiration,  especially  froiii 
rents  of  cold  and  damp  air,  and  ejccesa  of  1 

*  Mm.  et  Eecherches  Anat.  Patho 
403,  Pans,  IB26.  Dr  Stokes  also  pepn 
in  the  right  shoulder  as  an  extremely  1 
tom  ;  a  point  on  which  he  cotncidee  witL 

and  0r.  Mackintosh,— (Gliaii^ue  MhtL  an , 

of  Pathol,  and  Pract  of  Physic,  yoL  i,)    The! 
Ttor  hsa  observed,  however,  that,  in  the  €hr 
patitis,  so  frequent  sinOQj?  the  free  living  I 
of  the  great  pnwn*  which  he  attends,  pi 
right  shoulder  u   commonly  complama 
acute  hepatiiiji,  tt7:ndemess  aitd  Bwellii 
liver  are  also  usual  symptoms,  the  tatter  Ij 
sily  delected  wlien  Ibe  bowels  tre  empty  p 
the  observaiions  of  M.  Louia  prove,  it  i«  1 
constant  symptom. — En. 

t  From  a  table  of  cases  of  hepati! 
by  t>r.  Stokes,  from  the  reconJs  of  .\ 
and  the  Mesth  Hospital,  it  appesfs  1 ;      _ 
nation  can  be  0veu  of  the  reason  for  the  | 
or  aheence  of  janndice,  from  aiiy  eonstdflr 

the  BimUs  of  the  alimentary  canal.    W* 

the  li^t  retorted  to,  cases  of  hepatitis  with  jaun- 
dice, in  which  that  canal  woa  fr&e  trom  diseaatj 
and  live  «ime  symptom  with  castii&«inte«U£ial  J 
flnmmaiion  ,  and  with  respect  lo  ihe  casea  wiCU 
jaundice,  tfie  stomach  and  bowela  wer*  hM 
in  some,  and  diseased  in  othen.'-Seo  Cyc*^ 
Pract.  |tfed„  art.  Livbe.'-Eii. 
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itnoufl  potation  :  thimgh  often  Ui«  eauie  U  too 
f>t}BCure  for  detection.  [HepAtiLJH  u  mostcosi- 
nmn  in  the  raale  scij  and  i*  rarely  met  with  m 
pcfsoiMi  under  the  aduU  Bjre,] 

Dr.  Sa^umJerfl}  &tid  wiih  some  pUusibiLity* 
ftUftpecU  the  acute  variety  is  owing  to  an  in- 
flmeunatory  stale  of  tho  hepatic  art«ry,  and 
the  chroTuc  to  a  Uko  state  of  Ihe  vei^a  portc. 
Win^low  ascnbea  both  to  an  inflamed  it^te  of 
the  ranaificiitiont  of  the  Teim  portae,*  which, 
m  his  opimoOf  con«tituio  the  seat  of  the  d^s- 
oasQ  ;  while  Cullen  refers  us  to  the  hppatic 
«rtery  fttone^  and  limits  the  seat  of  itidamma- 
Lion  to  ila  extremities.  Dr.  Hehfrd^n  ia  not 
Inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  liver  ja  piimaril^  af* 
fecte^i  but  only  inBuenceci  by  a  phlogiatic  diath- 
esis, or  preceding  inflwnaiatory  fever. 

If  tbe  mfltLmmatioii  originate  in  the  perito- 
nei coverings  the  pain,  as  in  most  other  c^ses 
of  mcmhmitous  affection,  id  pccuhurly  pungent* 
like  that  of  pleuhiis  -  the  fever  is  severe*  the 
tension  very  contiderable,  the  pulse  frequent, 
strong,  and  bard,  the  urine  generally  high-col- 
oured. When  the  subst&Rce  of  the  Uver  (» 
prtrnardy  afleet«df  the  pain  and  pyrexj  ue  fir 
[eM  acul«,  and  e«peeiaJly  at  first ;  but  they  in- 
crease with  the  profresa  of  the  disease,  or.,  in 
other  words,  as  it  extends  to  the  peritoneal 
mrestmentf  the  pain  not  only  darting  to  the 
right  shoulder,  but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  throat 
and  clavicle,  t 

Where  the  symptomi  are  nsost  severe,  and 
we  have  reasonto  sOBpect  that  the  diaeaae  is 
con^ned  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  dura^ 
tion  13  often  tbint,  and  the  termination  is  in 
most  cases  tbit  of  reaoLutton.  But  when  less 
active,  and  «eated  in  the  parenchyma,  it  gener- 
ally tends  to  aoppuration  ;  and  if  the  convex 
aide  of  the  hirer  be  the  pajt  affected,  a  tumour 
ii  lisjble  eitemally,  the  cough  becomes  aggru- 
vated,  and  there  is  a  dtfEcmty  of  breathing,! 

•  The  mflammation  and  abfceas  of  the  liver, 
ao  common  in  phiebitie,  are  referred  bv  Cru veil- 
bier  lo  the  pasaage  of  pne,  along  with  the  eirenlar 
ling  blood,  into  the  mmute  ramiAcaiions  of  the 
vena  porta>,  in  which  it  produces  obstruction  and 
irritation.— Eft. 

f  The  effects  of  hepatitis  vary  iccording  to  the 
intensity,  duration,  and  situation  of  the  disease. 
(n  generaU  the  first  visible  eSeci  is  the  nioduction 
of  increased  vaaculanty  of  the  parenchyma.  In 
a  more  advanced  itage,  a  aofteniof  of  the  anb- 
ctMce  of  the  fiver  is  slso  observed^  and  there  may 
be  a  deposition  of  pus  or  lymph  on  the  serous  sur- 
face. In  this  respect,  accoitiing  to  Dr.  Stokea, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  hver  and 
the  hmg,  as  we  seldom  meet  with  pneumonia 
without  «eroys  inflammation,  whde  the  reverse 
ot^en  obtams  in  hepatitis ;  a  cortiiideratian  of  vast 
importance  m  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  dis* 
(SAC.— (Cyclop,  of  Praci.  Med.,  art,  LivsA  i  also, 
Innealey's  EKs.  of  India,  vol.  it  p.  406.)  The 
^fsnty  of  adhestona  in  bepatilij,  even  after  the  for- 
pation  of  matter,  i«  a  fact  which  had  been  ob- 
tved  by  Dn.  Graves  and  Stokes,  before  Mr  An- 
ssJejf**  work  made  its  appearance.— See  Ehiblin 
lospUal  Reporla,  vol,  v,--Kn. 
t  Abscess  of  the  liver,  at  an  effect  of  acute  he- 
atitiStiswry  frequent  in  India,  but  rather  un- 
faoinrnun  in  temperate  citmatew.    In  relation  to 


If  adhesions  have  preceded  the  suppufation, 
the  pua  pointa  to  the  akin,  and  theab«ce»9  open* 
Qn  th^  surface ;  but,  if  it  break  internally,  it 
generally  proTes  fatal  by  inducing  a  hectic  ; 
though  sometimes,  in  coruequcnce  of  fortunate 
adhesions  belowi  the  abscess  dischar^ei  itself 
mto  tlie  hepatic  duct,  and  the  pus  is  carried 
off  by  this  channel.  It  has,  occaaionally,  bjr 
the  same  means,  made  its  way  into  the  stomjict 
and  intestmes,  where  the  ab»cee4»  has  been  ver) 
large :  in  which  c&ee,  however,  immedjatel) 
upon  the  bursting  of  the  ahscesB,  the  patieni 
throws  oB*,  by  sickness  or  by  purging,  a  targ|t 
mass  of  most  offensive  matteri  and  often  didi 
in  a  few  hours.  In  like  manner,  the  pua  hat 
occaaionally  formed  an  empyema  in  the  thpfax ; 
and,  in  a  few  inatancea,  haa  been  dischaifed 
from  the  lunga.* 

The  profteaa  to  a  state  of  gangrene  is  some 
times  Tery  tapid^  and  ejipecialty  in  the  swampi 
of  the  Hast  and  West  Indies.  Dr.  ChisboliD 
gives  a  striking  eiample  of  thia  in  a  gentleman 
who,  being  ''heated  and  profusely  penpirtng 
after  violent  eaeiciae,  lay  down  and  slept  in 
this  st^te  in  a  current  of  cool  air.  He  awoke 
i^oon  after  in  the  most  ezcruciating  torture  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  with  great  tamj»- 
faction  of  the  whole  abdomen,  fn  two  daya 
he  waa  dead.'"  The  hver  was  found  greaUy 
enlarged,  and  reduced  in  many  parts  to  a  state 
simdaj  to  that  of  rotten  cork.t 


auppttiation  of  the  liver,  as  it  presentfl  itself  in 
Oiflr  latitude,  the  reader  will  iina  the  moel  inter- 
esting information  in  tho  vvn tings  of  M  Louii 
(Recherches  Antit  Paihol.^  Parn,  1&2G)^  and  those 
of  Drs,  Graves  and  Stokea,— (Dublin  Hospital 
Report*,  vol  v.)  The  matter  may  be  either  dif- 
fuaed  or  in  the  form  of  nnmeroni  mmute  abscessea, 
or  in  that  of  one  or  more  large  accumulitions, 
sometimes  encysted ;  on  other  occasions  merely 
bounded  by  the  soAened  and  yellow  hepatic  sub- 
stance.—En. 

*  Dr.  Siokes  has  known  abacess  of  the  Uvet 
make  ita  way,  K  Through  the  diaphrapn  into 
the  lung  ;  2.  Into  the  duodenum  ;  3.  Into  the  cav* 
ity  of  the  pentoneumn  Ir.  K.  B.  Smith,  of  llie 
tfnited  States,  relates  a  caae,  in  which  ai>  abscess 
of  the  hver  borst  Into  the  pericardium.  With  m- 
apect  to  the  thorax «  then,  as  Dr.  8tokcs  has  ei- 
plamed,  the  absceat  mjiy  open  into  the  lune ,  pleura, 
or  pericardium  ;  and,  wtth  reference  to  U»e  abdo- 
men, into  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  gall-bladder,  the  vena  cava, 
or  kidney.— See  CycL  of  Proct.  Med.,  art.  Livsb, 

t  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropic^  Conntriea, 
p,  64,  &V0.,  London,  1932,  Mr.  Annesley,  who 
alleges  that  he  has  made  as  manv  post-motteni 
eian^inations  of  sobjeciB  destroyed  by  tiver  dis- 
esiea  as  any  writer  on  the  diseases  of  warm  cli- 
mates, never  met  with  an  instance  of  gangrene 
of  the  liver ;  and  he  suspeetSf  therefore,  that  the 
appearances  which  have  been  taken  for  gangrene, 
have  been  merely  (hat  black,  congested,  ana  soft- 
ened ilate  of  the  organ,  which  is  somttunc*  ob- 
aerved  m  the  more  acute  attacks  of  hepatitis,— 
(On  Diseases  of  India^  vol.  L,  p/43&.>  Andral 
met  w!th  one  clear  case,  however,  of  gangrene 
of    '     '  -         .^.  e^;iiinple  he  ever  saw;  aao^ 

Ii.  rarity  of  such  an  occurt«Ocat 

II-  ■  ^  otuserves,  it  another  eii^nm 

stance,  Lii  wliicl^  ihe  ualhological  relatiima  ^  ^J^iA 
hver  differ  rciimTkamTj  It^mSl  ^^vcvs^  *3^  ^^Ma  "^ 
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The  djseasfl  aotnetiineti  temtkate»  in  tiiduTB* 
ItDn,  which  bears  An  extent  m  eome  tneasure 
proportioned  to  the  ran^e  of  ihe  preceding  in- 
flAmmatiDnf  aod  133 ay  often  be  felt  hy  applying 
Ibe  tiajid  to  the  region  of  the  organ.  This, 
however,  ia  a  more  ftequent  restilt  of  the  bcc- 
otid  or  chronic  variety. 

In  order  to  induce  acute  hep&tititf^  it  is 
necei&scy  that  the  organ  of  the  livcr,  «t  the 
tirB€  of  attack,  should  be  in  a  state  of  at  least 
modemte  health  and  vigour ;  for  it  k  in  this 
condition  only  that  inflammatbn  running  throu^ 
itH  regular  stages  can  lake  place ;  and  hence 
the  ncute  variety  i»  found  far  more  frequenttv 
in  temperate  than  in  intertropical  ctimates  ;  andf 
in  Ihe  lattert  more  frequently  aiuong  new-com- 
eu  than  among  those  that  have  been  long  babit^ 
tiated  to  the  climate,  and  whose  livera  have  been 
weakened  and  relaated  by  the  greater  heat  of  the 
inn  :  **  Amonfi  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  regi- 
ment/' §aye  mi.  Christie,  who  was  stationed  at 
Trincoiiwlee,  and  had  the  care  of  the  entire^- 
rifon  in  1798,  **  I  found,  for  the  first  eii  or  eight 
DonthB,  the  disease  was  much  more  frequent, 
much  more  violent  in  its  symptoms,  showed 
more  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  was  more 
■udden  in  its  crisis,  than  with  the  Company's 
European  troops^  who  had  been  long  in  India, 
althotigh  the  latter  were  the  most  debauched. 
Among,  the  natives,  hepaUtie  docs  not  often  oc- 
cur :  out  of  a  thousand  native  troope,  I  did  not, 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  meet  with  more 
ihan  two  cases  of  liver  eomplaintSi  which  is 
eomparatlvely  a  veiy  amall  proportion. "^irf^- 
Ur  to  the  Editor  of  the  Med.  and  JFhy^.  Joum.t 
May,  1798.)  Tlicre  la,  however,  a  striking  dia- 
tJnction  between  the  state  of  the  howeU^  as 
■fleeted  by  this  disease  in  hot  and  in  temperate 
climatea.  In  the  latter  it  is  rarely  we  have  any 
dlanitiiBi^  and  often  an  obstiifiate  costiveni^sst 
the  *vaeuabons  being  mostly  nntinged  with  bile 
In  the  former*  from  the  higlier  degree  of  irrita- 
tion that  prevails,  and  the  greater  eitent  of  its 
tmg^r  m  bilious  dux  is  so  frequent  a^  to  be  al- 
niott  a  pathognomoiic  symptom  ;  and  as  the 
^rged  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way  from  debility, 
this  IS  sometimes  intenniied  with  blood. 

In  our  ovm  climate,  bleeding  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  is  generally  found 
serv icex^ble,  and  ought  to  he  prescribed  as  apoed- 
%  «■  poasible ;  and  be  repealed,  generally  or 
locally,  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoma  may 
tequire,  a&d  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
allow.  Prank  advises  leeches  to  the  hemor- 
riioidal  vessels;  or  to  the  bypochotidfium  \  hot 
the  Jancct  ia  alone  to  be  depended  upon.* 

in  which  gangrene  is  not  an  nnfrequent  oeetir- 
rence  — Eo. 

*  Dr.  Stokes's  experience  would  lead  him  to 
say,  'Uhal  general  bleeding  has  not  the  aame 
nuLrked  induejice  over  hepatitis  that  it  has  over 
peripneomony,  but  appears  principally  useful  in 
^apartng^  the  patient  for  lornT  Heriieiion,  which 
■eants  to  have  the  most  din  e  on  the 

dSatiSe.    Wa  have  seen  a  Cfi  waid?;  ef 

Otie  htindred  oudcea  of  blo&s  iwn  at  tiif- 

ferent  times,  and  m  which  no  ^j.pi^rdjtji  eftect  was 
produced  on  the  intfammalion,  until  toc^l  bteedtt&i 


Fre^  purging,  with  cilomtl  and  Ep«M>m  aalK 

sboutd  immedjately  follow ;  and  meretuy  b«f  »t 
the  same  time  inlroduced  into  Ihe  wywUm  by 
the  stomach  or  by  iminciJon,  or  by  1" '  "  "^'^i* 
Pemherton  nnd  SBundcra  gave   i!.  n 

to  saline  purgaiives  ;  Dr,  J.imes  (  t 

cohal  ones,  and  cspeeialiy  to  cal  th 

respect  to  inonetion,  or  an  attetnp'  a* 

constitution  generally  with  mef^ury  Hk  t)iL  c-.rlv 
and  hJgtdy  intlamTTuitcify  stas;e  of  hepatiij*»  k 
was  disupprr.      '  '     '       '  '     -  ^ 

who  used  CI  J 

From  the  co  .       .  ,  ,, 

the  disease^  it  is  rarely  in 

mercury  with  opium  ;  1!  ft 

the  bowels,  the  latter  ahoiild  unqueiUuwUy 
given  ;  a»  it  should  aUo  to  allay  the  coi 
where  this  symptom  ia  very  distrevtuig  itnd 
venta  sleep.  The  mercurial  couiM,  at 
mended  by  Sir  James  M 'G rigor  (ilW  Si 
should  be  steadily  persevered  in,  not  emly  in 
climates,  but  in  temperate,  till  a  salutary  ehaofl 
has  been  effected,  or  salivation  baa  been  fw^ 
excited.  It  will  often  be  found,  however,  dttt 
the  patient  will  bear  a  long  r  .  of  iht 

mercurial   plan   wiihooi    any  of  tb 

mouth,  and  wd I  gradually  ami ::.  .^  ,r>tT,>. 

under  tt ;  the  soteoeas  and  tension  - 
cough  diminishing,  ihe   pulse  beco 
and  the  beat  and  dryness  of  theskv 
a  pleasant  moisture  ;  all  of  which 
tics   of   a   favourable  issue.     In   hot   <Iitij*:ei^ 
however,  little  tienefit  is  obtained  fT^itn  m^afcarf 
till  it  has  produced  ptyalism  ;  while,  -  ri^  -  ♦»^- 
still  greater  degree  of  torpitnde  ' 
the  absorbents,  aa  weil  as  the  ezer»  ^ 
hver  labour,  that  it  is  often  almost  impovsibljs  Is 
eicite  tins  effect  by  the  boldest  pr«ctif«.     ""I 
have  rnvFclf,"  says  Dr.  J-  Johnson^  "  taken  a^ 
omei  in  twenty-grain  dosea^  three  limes  a  dsy, 
without  experiencing  the  sliditest  inconventeiKW 
from   the  quantity  ;    nay,  I  often    found    ll^ 
doses  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  oc<^»ioi; 
less  irritaiion  in  the  boweb,  than  smal 
At  this  time,  too,  I  was  using  every  ejeii 


was  performed.  In  a  robust  eduk,  not  less  than 
thirty  leeches  should  be  applied,  after  the  ienotii 
bleeding,  to  the  most  painful  pari  of  the  aide  * 
Ac— Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med. 

*  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  wll    ' 
stated^  that  mercury  oiif  lit  not  to  be  j 
intlainmaEion  of  the  hvcr^  t»ecause  n  .^i 

the  organ;  but  that  it  was  proper  in  tUionic-L 
patitis.    Thia  doctrine  is  no  longer  rDSpect«dl 
practice :  mercury,  given  *o  aa  to  bring  on  | 
lam,  is  generally  conceived  to  be  just  9s  usbiI^ 
aeute  hepatiiis^  as  in  any  ether  f^^rm  of  aet^fr^raw 
Hammation.-^See  EIJut  T 

don  Univ.,  aa  published  1 
482)    And  Dr,  Stokes  . 
em{iloyment  of  g'eneral  siiJ  It^al 
production  of  jttyslism  appeara  lo 
powerful  meAOft  of  subduing  tb"-   '  ■ 
mils,  however,  that  it  is  often 
plyaliam ;  and  thai  the  tnofe  ' 
IS ,  the  greater  is  th  is  dilTi ' 
of  ensuring  the  favourQ^ 
recommends  the  inflsmi!       _ 
organ  to  be  dtminiabed,  as  f at  aa  pcwma 
Its  ethibitioii,— En, 
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inanction,  to  forward  the  ptjalism,  yet  it  wis 
several  days  before  I  could  produce  any  effect 
of  this  kind.*'— {Influence  of  Tropical  Climates, 
&c.,  3d  edit.,  p.  174.) 

The  application  of  large  blisters  over  the  hyp- 
ogastric region  in  succession  is  recommended 
by  most  practitioners,  but  I  have  not  found  them 
successful ;  and  have  evidently  derived  more 
benefit  from  fomentations,  epithems,  and  the 
warm  bath. 

Diaphoretics  should  certainly  form  a  part  of 
the  curative  process ;  and  they  combine  admi- 
rably with  the  mercurial  treatment,  particularly 
the  antimonial  preparations.  Cooling,  diluent, 
and  even  acidulated  drinks,  should  be  taken  co- 
piously ;  the  diet  consist  chiefly  of  light  farina- 
ceous foods ;  and  the  chamber  be  well  ventilated. 
If,  from  sudden  shiverings,  and  remission  of  the 
quickened  pulse,  we  have  reason  to  believe  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  columbo,  the  mineral 
acids,  and,  above  all,  the  bark,  where  it  can  be  re- 
tained, should  be  given  freely  ;  the  cinchona,  at 
least  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  five  or  six  times  a  day  ;  and  this  whether 
the  abscess  be  likely  to  burst  externally  or  inter- 
nally ;  and,  if  the  former,  the  direction  should 
be  encouraged  by  maturating  cataplasms,  and  the 
abscess  be  opened  as  speedily  as  possible.* 
The  discharge  is  sometimes  very  considerable 
in  quantity,  and  amounts  to  several  pints  ;  the 
pus  is  occasionally  found  pure,  but  more  gener- 
ally intermixed  with  coagulable  lymph,  or  some 
viscid,  yellow  fluid.  It  is  at  times  lodged  in 
different  sacs,  and  hence  subsequent  tumours 
ensue,  and  subsequent  openings  are  necessary.! 

It  is  not  alwsys,  however,  even  aAer  suppu- 

♦  The  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  peritoneum, 
in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  a  circumstance  so  es- 
sential to  the  safety  and  success  of  the  operation, 
is  alleged  to  be  rare.  If  such  adhesion  should  not 
exist,  the  nutter  woukl  pass  into  the  cavitv  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  cause  an  almost  certainly  fatal 
mflammation  of  it.  To  obviate  this  risk,  Dr. 
Graves  has  proposed  that  an  incision  should  be 
made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour 
down  to  the  peritoneum^  without  dividing  this 
membrane.  The  wound  is  to  be  kept  open  with 
dIu^  of  lint,  and  poultices  are  to  be  applied.  The 
aesired  adhesions  will  then  form,  and  the  matter 
soon  make  its  way  out  through  the  incision. — (See 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.)  Dr.  Graves 
gives  one  instance  of  the  success  of  the  practice, 
and  Dr.  Stokes  has  seen  two  others.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  matter  of  an  abscess  of  the  liver  mto 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  is,  no 
doubt,  eenerally  fatal ;  yet,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Meath  Hospital,  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  death 
from  peritonitis  was  apparently  prevented  by  the 
opiate^and  stimulating  treatment,  first  proposed 
by  Dr.  Graves  in  certain  cases  of  peritonitis.  In 
a  case  also  of  doable  abscess  of  the  liver,  related 
by  Dr.  Stokes  (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.),  the  pa- 
tient lived  ei^ht  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  sec- 
ond abscess  mto  the  peritoneum,  arul  it  was  evi- 
dent, on  dissection,  that  the  process  of  cure  had 
commenced,  the  gelatinous  effusion  in  piany  places 
having  assumed  an  appearance  of  layers,  and 
presenting  large  bloodvessels  in  its  interior. — Ed. 

t  Recueil  d*Observations  de  M Mecine  des  H6- 
pitanx  Militaires,  dec.,  art  par  M.  Boucher,  torn. 
Q.,4to.  Paris. 


ration  has  taken  place,  that  &e  abscess  mnsC 
necessarily  open  in  any  direction ;  for,  when  w 
have  full  reason  to  Iwtieve  that  such  a  result 
has  occurred,  the  fluid  may  be  carried  off  by  ab- 
sorption, and  the  organ  be  tutored  to  a  sound 
state. 

[A  softening  of  the  liver  has  been  noticed 
by  several  observers,  and  among  others  by  M. 
Lallemand  {TVouiime  Leitre  aur  PEneiphaU^ 
p.  351),  in  a  case  of  very  acute  hepatitis  atteiul- 
ed  with  abscess.  But  M.  Louis  conceives,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  soflen- 
inff  joined  with  increased  intensity  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  Uver,  cannot  be  deemed  a  certain 
proof  of  inflammation,  unless  the  organ  contain 
at  the  same  time  pus,  or  the  patient  had,  while 
living,  icterus  and  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  In  fact,  as  these  two  symptoms  took 
place  in  four  out  of  the  five  histories  recorded 
by  him,  he  beUeves  they  are  rarely  wanting.- 
(P.  Ch,  Louis,  Mhn.  Anat.  Paihologiques,  p. 
407.)] 

Dr.  Chisholm  found  this  disease  on  one  occa- 
sion contagious.  It  was  at  Grenada,  in  the 
winter  of  1786,  in  districts  pecuharly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  chillin|r  northerly  winds,  and 
possessing  lar^e  tracts  of  marsh.  The  disease 
was  lamentably  mortiferous,  thouffh  the  symp- 
toms were  insidious  rather  than  violent.  It  usu- 
ally destroyed  in  the  course  of  six  days ;  and 
the  deaths  were  calculated  at  one  in  every  six.* 

In  CRBONic  HEPATITIS,  all  the  specific  symp 
toms,  as  already  observed,  show  themselves  ob- 
scurely. The  pulse  is  something  quicker  than 
usual,  and  there  is  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  Uver ;  but  such  as  would  not  perhws  be 
noticed,  if  it  were  not  inquired  into,  and  the 
organ  pressed  upon,  and  connected  with  a  sud- 
den qmck  expiration  after  an  attempt  to  inspire 
deeply  :  and  there  is  also  an  indistinct  uneasi- 
ness generally,  though  not  always,  about  the 
right  shoulder ;  all  the  symptoms  becoming  exa- 
cerbated at  a  certain  period  of  the  day,  com- 
monly about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But, 
in  conjunction  with  the  proper  hepatic  symp- 
toms, the  most  obvious  are  those  of  dyspepey 
and  atrophy ;  the  appetite  fails,  the  stomach  is 
capricious,  the  animal  spirits  flag,  and  the  flesh 
wastes  away.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive, 
and  the  stools  often  clay-coloured,  though  not 
always ;  and  there  is  usually  a  sallowness  on 
the  skin,  or  a  dirty  greenish  hue,  which  Dr. 
Darwin,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  a 
full-grown  silk-worm,  has  denominated  bombf- 
cinous.  The  disease  slowly  advances  to  sup- 
puration, or  terminates  in  a  scirrhous  induration ; 
but,  in  many  instances,  and  especially  after  a 
habit  of  hard  eating  or  drinking,  is  the  index  of 
a  broken-up  constitution. 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  voluptuousness,  is  the  common  cause 
of  this  variety  of  hepatitis  in  temperate  regions,t 

*  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries, 
dec.,  p.  06, 8vo.,  Lond.,  1822.  The  circumstancet 
mentioned  in  the  text  makvit  very  clear  that  the 
disorder  was  not  truly  contagious,  but  epidemic. 
—Ed. 
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lUi&Mgh  it  comet  imei  follows  obstinate  qo&rUtis. 

It  k,  howcTur,  a  more  frequent  affection  rn  hot 
olintatea,  where,  aa  already  obierved,  it  U  far 
iQDTe  apt  to  occur  than  the  preceding  Tariety, 
And  k  IS  Dn  thiftfaccount  that  we  tee  «o  maiiy 
pHTiBOns  returning  annually  to  our  owm  coun- 
try, from  the  Eaat  or  West  Indiea,  with  en- 
larged liverSt  irregular  fever^  indigostion,  cos* 
tiven^fa,  fuliseas  in  the  right  bypochondrinnit 
white  etooli,  yellow  complexion^  dry  cough,  dis* 
turbed  sleep,  and  dojected  spiriu  ;  occaaiatially 
aome  of  theae  Bymptom^  beine  wanting,  and  oc- 
casionally others,  fn  all  such  casee,  the  organ 
is  torpid,  yet  irritable^  and  the  cure  miiit  depend 
mjon  our  abjlity  to  give  it  fresh  tone  and  vigour. 
Tbe  generaL  congestion  is  moat  cfTcctually  re^ 
moved  by  smaller  doses  of  calomel  than  advised 
in  the  acute  variety,  so  as  lo  produce  an  alter- 
ant effect,  and  gently  e^ccite  the  alyggiah  secer- 
nent s  into  a  stale  of  renewed  nctiTity.  Though 
here  also  ptyalism  is  aimed  at  In  hot  climates, 
yet  in  a  nulder  degree  than  in  the  acute  variety.* 
And,  iu  conjunction  with  these,  we  are  to  em- 
ploy warm  aromatic  bitters ;  and,  where  ih<sy 
SOToe  with  the  stomach,  the  mineral  acids. 
[  &ndehoia,  as  recommended  by  Boerhaave  arvd 
Bergioa,  has  often  been  found  serviceable,  Dr. 
Pemberton  paid  much  attention  lo  its  virtues, 
and  hai(l  often  seen  it  of  decided  advantage  m 
incipient  scirrhositios  of  the  bver  and  other  ab- 
dominal organs  i  and  strongly  recommended  it 
in  doaea  of  half  s  drachm  of  thii  eJCtract  twice 
a  day.— <7V^fl/wf  on  the  DiMtasti  of  tkt  Abd&mi^ 
wd  Vuctra.)  We  cannot,  ho  we  if  cr,  always 
depend  upon  this  preparalion,  and  heneeT  as  a 
ffoneral  rule,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to  employ 
the  dee  Oct  ion.  Where  there  i»  an  evident 
tumour  on  the  right  side,  a  seton  should  be  iti- 
lioduetHl  over  it 

In  sU^ter  cases,  which  have  neverlhelefls 
eom^nea  a  return  from  India  afler  a  residence 
of  fight  or  nine  years,  I  have  found  all  the 
symptoms  vanish  before  a  nteady  use  of  Plum- 
fmf»  or  the  blue-pill,  talten  every  night  for  a 
month  ;  and  the  Cheltcnhnm  air  &nd  waters^  for 
th«  same  period  of  time  afterward. 

Wliero  a  chronic  inAaminayon  of  tho  liver 
ha^  terminated  in  a  scirrhusof  the  whole  orgai]« 
or  of  a  great  part  ^  it,  the  blood  is  obstnieted 


I  mon  til  an  actilo.— Bateman,  m  art  Ltvia,  Roes's 
'  Cyclopajdia.— Eo. 

*  Before  employing  mercury,  Dr.  Stukes  applies 
twelve  leechea  lo  the  re^on  of  the  liver  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  iinlil  the  pain  and  tenderness 
are  remmetl    Afterward  he  resorts  to  counter^ 
'  irritation,  with   repented  bUsters,  or  antiinonlaj 
ointment.     If  thesfi  means  do  not  succeed,  be 
endeavours  to  affect  the  system  gently  with  mer* 
cury,  for  which  purpose  he  prescribes  a  sm^i 
dose  of  cilomd,  or  bJue-pill^  tiornhined  with  Do- 
ver's powder,  to  be  taken  At  nt^ht,  ^f  mercurial 
inunetion  over  the  region  of  the  hver.    When  any 
thing  in  the  state  of  the  constitution  forbids  mer- 
cnry.  Dr.  Stokes  speaks  favourably  of  the  nitro^ 
'  muriatic  bath,  or  of  sponBing  the  surface  of  the 
I'llodT  with  this  rtnid.    rricUons  with  the  ointment 
*  ijf  the  hydriodate  of  potash  on  the  right  h ypO' 
chorulnum,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodine, 
VPttiao  loniieiimoB  employed  with  benelii.— En. 


in  its  eii^iilfttjon,  congestion  tak«s  place  in  other 
organs,  and  we  often  meet  with  very  extcnstvs 
hemorrhagieiF  from  the  lungs^  nostrils,  hlomnck, 
OT  anuSn  These  dtacbargea  are  rarely,  perhipa 
never,  of  service  in  chronic  cases,  and  tmj 
contribute  to  weaken  the  system^  Tt"»  '^  ^r.Ti,* 
cases,  constituting  the  first  variety, 
ing  the  pbbgotic  aetion,  they  are  '^  v 

essential  use. 

[Diiieaae  of  the  liver  !JOt  uaeommouly  kingi 
on  a  cough,  which  is  somettraes  m>  pr»militiit  i 
symptom^  aa  Lo  lead  the  practitioner  iO  ai 
the  scat  of  disease  to  be  in  tlie  lungs.*] 


SPECIES  XIV. 

EMPRESMA  SPLENITia 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SPLEMN. 

h:kjlT,  roLNisv,  and  TENOaardEss  in  th^  spta- 

KiC  ft  10 ION  ;    with  pain  upon   PaBKSPKi. 

Or  the  ose  of  the  spleen,  a  a  obsert^  m  the 
Physioldgical  Proem  to  the  first  ck^- 
little  or  nothing.  It  secretes  no  y 
except  what  serves  to  produce  a  ciii^-.t:.^ 
own  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark  livid  colodr,  la 
coagulates  with  dilHculty,  It  is  commonly  i 
posed  lo  be  an  organ  aaxilmry  to  tbe  livrr ; 
it  is  unquestionably  subject  lO  all  Us  *ilm«siili^ 
voluptuous  hving,  however,  and  even  tfie  h«' 
of  a  torrid  sun,  atfcct  it  Icas  ;  but  obstmsle  tei 
tians  and  quartans  mOfe»  and  render  it 
congestive  and  scirrhous. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen,  together  wlih  tbe 
symptom  a  given  in  the  definition,  W  Hccomp«ti(ed 
with  the  usual  pyrectic  signs ;  aud  often  wtdi  a 
pain  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomcnj 
but  parlicularTy  in  ilje  left  Aide,  and  shootiDj 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  5*1 '-ii' 
is  also  not  unfrequently  a  dry. 
setose  of  constriction  in  the  pr  1 
or  nausea,  arid  a  difichaige  ironi  tht;  rectum  of 
black  or  livid  blood,  from  a  rupture  oi  tomw  of 
the  splenic  vessels.  It  is,  however*  a  rnrs  couh^ 
plamt.  '^The  spleen**'  observet  Dr  Bsilli«|J 
"is  much  less  suhjei^t  to  inftainnrntion  1 
many  otliur  of  the  abdorr^itiJil  viKCurt.  I  do  noA 
recollect  a  strongly- marked  caw  of  tt  in  n 
practice  \  and  I  hnve  never  mrt  with  an  abscr 
m  the  apleen  in  all  the  dead  bodies  wbieb 
have  examined. ''t  The  common  causes  of  f 
flainmation  of  the  spleen  are  the  same  a*  Ihn 
of  the  Uvcr  ;  and  the  treaimeni  need  t  ' 
tially  vary*  as  the  proiiress  and  tern  ' 

tho  diseaso  arc  not  differetiL     In  li,_    , 
ic  is  more  common  than  in  temperate  cimiatft, 


*  Bm  Dr.  Brooke's  Caso  nn'  1  ^ 
Cough,  in  Tratis,  wf  the  Kind's, 
lege  of  Physicians,   vols.   iii.  n  i 

Thomas  Moriarty's  Communieatiiju  ni  ihc  Uii*r 
vol  nine. 

t  Lect u res  and  Observations  on  M «*«^^ ' <  ^ " m  iHi\ 
Unpublished.      Notwithstandmg  tht  ■ 
abscesses  of  the  spk'i?n,t   nnd  these   >  ; 

kinds,  have  been  rar-t      -  '         .  ,;  ^^ 

mav  be  teamed  by  ri '  \  i^^ 

to  tW  sabj«cl  of  parn 

tThis  remark  of   the  i^dilur  1$  i:gi.jkiii«d  \tf 
occasions]  dissections  in  this  count  ry. — D 
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^^besrifica  ttotu . 

^^K  Tfao  tFLiNALOTi,  OT  piJii  iQ  ihe  «ple«n»  of 
^^niany  wnti^rt,  is  for  iHe  moal  |»art  a  alight 
^■attack  of  this  diabase,  wkb  iome  umall  df'^rce 
^V  of  fever^  For  fuither  obserrttioiii  Qn  dt^ues 
r        of  the  vpleeji,  G««r  Parabyinia  Splenicutn. 

^ft  SPECIES  XY. 

^^  EMPRESMA  NEPHRITIS, 

iNFLAMMATWN  OF  THE  KIDNEVS. 

tQUiTinQ  ;    nVMB?iIB9  OW  TMM  TKlGJt  OM  ttttt 

AmoTSP  Biijs  i  BSTiACTiOs  or  tii«  Tim* 

CLE. 

The  gCDBral  caosei  of  thb  ipeeies  are  wha.t- 
titet  obstrucU  the  flow  of  the  fluida  in  the  Tce- 
■els  of  the  kidney i ;  as  «   wouehJ,   conttitioti, 
tumour^  fltAin  of  the  mtisclcs  of  the  baek  that 
prets  on  the  kidneys,  excess  of  horse-ex  erf  IseE^ 
imrious  AC  rids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
c&ane  of  the  circuJation.     It  i?»  however,  moat 
frequently  met  with  »  r  teeondary  disease,  re- 
sulting from  calctilottn  m utter  blocking  up  the  tu- 
buli  uriniferi,  or  from  cRlcoli  formed  in  the  pehi* 
of  the  kidneys,  and  obstnjciin^  thai  cavity  or  the 
cajiiil  of  the  tireterst  concerning  which  wc  shall 
have  to  treat  under  the  genus  Lirtitii,  embracing 
cmlcalous  concretions  in  the  unnary  pasAaj^it 
The  iymptoraaetikimeri-ited  in  the  specific  def- 
nhion  are  sufficient  to  tndkato  the  pretence  of 
ephritisf  though  the  numbness  ana  retraction 
bf  the   testicle  are  commoii  to  cdcuh  m  tlie 
etere,  or  body  oF  the  kidney*  even  when  there 
i  Itttle  inflaHiiRation  present     In  ilie  Ci^&  he* 
kibre  uif  however,  the  skin  is  usually  hot  and 
I  dry,t  the  body  costive^  and  mouon.  and  even 

♦  Usuallv  eipeneoced  only  on  one  aide,  and  de- 
Licendtng  along  t!ie  ureter  to  the  bkdderi  fne- 
rucntty  a  goodfdeal  of  uneasiness  (k  3l*a  felt  in 
tie  glan*  penis.  The  numbness  is  in  the  inDer 
f|«rt  of  the  thigh,  in  the  course  of  the  anterior 
I'  Cniral  nerve.  The  testiqle  is  often  swollen  and 
f  teiider,  99  well  as  retracted.^ — Eo. 

t  Neplmtit  may  be  produced  by  cold^  like  any 

iher  ioilamtnatioti,  btit  U  ta  ramy  aji  idiooathic 

"  ease  \  it  b  more  frequently  the  result  either  of 

chamcal  violence,  or  of  the  action  of  turpentirie 

r  cantburides  on  tlic  kidneys ;  or  of  stones  lodged 

it ;  or  of  a  dtapotition  perbsps  to  eon  t.— See 

_Ilioc«m%  Lecturer,  dehveied  at  Loud  Univ,,  as 

^ablished  in  Med.  Gaf .,  p.  T23. 18J3.-En. 

t  Dr.  CuUen  inserti  pyrexia  as  a  pan  of  hia  def^ 

jition  of  nepbrttit,  anfl,  according  to  the  editor'* 

Qdgmenl,  very  correctly ;  for*  as  Dr.  Carter  ob- 

nrt^,  aU  the  other  symptom?:  are  eommon  to  both 

phriliit  and  nephralgia:  indeed,  the  pmn  in  I  he 

iitter  affection  may  be  much  more  mte^se  ihm^  in 

lAammation  of  the  aobslance  of  tbe  kiii^ttey,  nirH 

□ile  as  severe  as  when  its  capsnlf  is  inflnrnr  I 

( ths  pdn  u  UtUf^  if  at  ^affaclfitt  auH  tlif*  oil 

^ra  of  inflammatory  fever  are  abarf'iil      Uut  f 

nth  the  tymptoms  of  the  local  affection,  we  iVn-J 

i  Ereojoent,  faatd  pulse,  a  loaded  tongue,  (treat  heal 

^wi  diyrwas  of  iiin,  we  may  at  once  prunfitmce 

FUtediaeaM  to  be  nephntia  — (See  a?t.  Ngphr^l- 

RRiA,  &C-»  in  Cyclop,  of  Prac.  Med. )  In  a  rhe.um»t- 

lie  affection  of  the  loioB,  the  pain  is  usually  felt 

[m  both  sidoit  eqttfinding  to  the  bip,  and,  if  dov?n 


aa  er^'ct  ^sliif^ti^  are  aecompani^  with  con- 
sider ll'  5.  By  the  liiat  sign  Vir  mny 
distingi  -i&r  from  un  inda/mnaiion  of 

the  pso*!,?,  1-  '   .,.►,.- ■..^.  ..,,.. L-^ 

while  the  in* 

from  colic,  t  .  ^  '^ 

occasionally,  wttii  ventral  grip^nga. 

Wiien  the  disease  is  violent,  the  urino  it  dit- 
ch ai^ed  in  small  quantity »  and  of  a  pale  hue. 
And  he»cc,  if  the  tirine  become  higher  colotired, 
be  necreted  in  a  larger  proportion,  and  be  at 
length  thiiil  and  iMied  with  mu^^ua,  a  gradual 
relief  may  be  expffted  to  follow,  ^nd  the  cure 
wlU  be  effected  by  a  copious  flow.  The  diaeiafi 
sometimes  pasiea  otf  also  by  a  metaataaia.  But 
if  the  a^mptomB  be  protracted  beyond  the 
teventb  day,  and  there  be  stupor  or  beeivinifsa 
in  the  organ,  instead  of  scute  pain,  with  fr»- 
qitent  returns  of  chilliness  and  thiTering,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  an  ab^eas  wUl  en- 
sue :  in  whieh  event  the  pus  may  be  discharged 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  abdomen,  or,  iti 
ease  of  adhesions,  externally  thnough  the  in- 
teguments and  the  skin.  The  first  is  the  most 
favourable  isstie,  ne.%t  to  that  of  re^ktion ;  the 
last  13  often  succeeded  by  a  cure,  but  an  evacu- 
aiioa  ^f  pus  into  tho  cavity  of  the  abdomen  rate^ 
ly,  1  n  some  iustancei  the  auppnmtion  has  been 
so  considerable  as  to  destroy  the  substance  of 
the  affected  kidney  entirely,  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  eitemal  "membrane*  Yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  patient  has  recovered  even  in 
this  Btate,  and  the  office  of  secretion  has  been 
performed  by  the  sound  kidney  alone. 

Gangrene  occasionally  ensues,*  and  it  k  indi- 
caied  by  a  sudden  reinission  or  cess^ilion  of 
pain,  after  great  violence  of  vascular  action; 
accompanied  with  cold  sweats,  a  sinking  puise, 
discharge  of  black  urine,  and  other  symptofo*  of 
approacliiug  dissohition.  Generally  speaking, 
the  cases  of  complete  recovery  are  but  iVw, 
though  the  patient  oflen  lingers,  and  even  with 
an  occasional  prospect  of  recovery,  for  many 
months,  or  even  vears.  **The  formation  of 
matter,"^  observes  JDr.  Baillie,  ^*  will  sometimes 
be  suspended  for  several  months,  and  patients 
will  recover  in  a  considerable  degree  their  gen- 
eral health.  l>ie  ditcaae  will  return,  etthef 
from  imprudence  in  diet  or  eiercise,  or  witboiit 
any  known  cause,  and  the  patient  will  beeome 
as  ill  as  ever.     It  very  rarely  happens  that  a 


thothigl.       ^        'i'  coiiri»of  tl-  I 

nenre,  t  '  the  sriaiir 

IrotsonV  it  Lond.  I  h 

721,  i^X)    Tlwits  13  no  freqmful  dtaifc  io  uukkt 

w»ler,  no  pain  in  the  eovsrse  of  the  uieter,  no  eo* 

largement,  no  tenderness,  no  retraction  of  the  t*f- 

tidle.— Ko, 

*  The  editor  was  once  required  to  sonnd  a 

tn  a  cast?  of  this  description,  ^Li  -i 

1 1?  very  much  resembling  tbos 

■  iier.    The  patient  waa  utider  l  f 

Ur.  Smith  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Staines.     Tim  iami&t 

sentleman  pubUifhed  some  of  the  particula^rs  of  the 

ijiseas;  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lond    Med> 

Gai,    The  (juautity  of  matter  was  very  consider* 

able.— En, 

t  See  a  Case  by  Dr.  Turner,  m  the  Ith  Mat  <A 
the  Trani  of  the  C^ille^^  ^\  ^^^^vasa.— ^ts. 
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patient  permanently  recovers  from  this  disease, 
and  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  an  instance  of 
it." — {Lectures  and  Oba.  on  Medicine,  1825.) 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  nephritis,  we  should 
commence  with  copious  bleeding,  and  we  may 
most  conveniently  apply  cupping-glasses  to  the 
region  of  the  kidneys.  Saline  purgatives  should 
follow;  and  then  oleaginous  or  mucilaginous 
emulsions,  with  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  tincture  of  di^talis.  The  last  has  often 
proved  highly  serviceable  in  taking  off  the  arte- 
rial  action  that  maintains  th||inflammation,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  augmenting  the  urinary  se- 
cretion. The  loins  should  at  the  same  time  be 
covered  with  a  large  folded  flannel  wrung  out  in 
hot  water,  and  confined,  as  already  described  in 
the  case  of  peritonitis ;  and  copious  emollient 
injections  should  be  frequently  thrown  up  the 
rectum,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  as  Ions  as 
the  patient  may  be  able  to  retain  them.  The 
rest  of  the  treatment  and  regimen  should  be  that 
of  inflammation  in  general.* 


SPECIES  XVI. 

EMPRESMA  CYSTITIS. 

INFLAMMA  TION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

PAIN  AND  SWELLING  IN  THE  HYPOGASTRIC  RE- 
GION ;  PAINFUL  OR  OBSTRUCTED  DISCHARGE 
OP  URINE  ;    TENESMUS. 

The  bladder  is  often  irriuted  and  inflamed 
by  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus  in  it,  by  viscid 
substances  that  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  par- 
ticularly by  cantharides,  ardent  spirits,  and  tere- 
binthine  essences  or  balsams.  Idiopathic  in- 
flammation is  not  a  frequent  disease  ;  yo(  it  oc- 
casionally occurs  ;  for  the  bladder  is  subject  to 
the  common  causes  of  inflammatory  aflection. 
Its  exterior  serous  coat,  iu  muscular  coat,  and 
its  internal  mucous  membrane  may  all  be  affect- 
ed ;  or  the  inflammation  may  affect  the  muscular 
or  mucous  coat  separately.!  [Cystitis  is  some- 
times brought  on  by  gonorrhoea,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  of  the  urethra  extending  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.] 

If  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  be  chiefly 
affected,  the  pain  will  extend  to,  and  take  the 
course  of  the  perinsum.  If  the  seat  be  in  the 
neck  of  the  organ,  there  will  be  a  retention  of 
urine  with  a  constant  urgency  to  evacuate ;  if 
m  the  fundus,  the  urine  will  flow  stillatitiously, 
and  without  ceasing;  the  bladder  will  give  a 
feeling  of  being  constantly  full ;  and  the  patient 


*  I  believe  the  best  nractitioners  of  the  present 
day  do  not  administer  oiigitahs,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  other  diuretics,  in  cases  of  nephritis.  With 
respect  to  purgatives,  Dr.  Elliotson  prefers  those 
of  calomel.  The  warm  bath  is  also  more  efllcient 
than  partial  fomentations.  In  the  event  of  sup- 
puration, the  treatment  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
principles  applicable  to  suppuration  in  general. 
Ano<lynes  wiU  be  required,  and  uva  ursi  mav  be 
tried,  though  its  virtues  are  rather  doubted  by 
many  members  of  the  profession.— Ed. 

t  In  some  observations  on  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  inserted  by  Mr.  Coulson  in  the  Med.  Gaz. 
for  1833,  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  down  the  par- 
ticular symptoms  which  characterize  both  these 
fMrietiea  of  cystitis.— Ed. 


will  be  perpetually  arid  froitleady  atrivny  Co 
empty  it.  In  this  affection  there  is  wmBf 
great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  cokl  ex- 
tremities, vomiting,  wildness  of  the  otcs,  ddiii- 
am,  and  other  marks  of  great  general  irritatioiL 
Much  heat  and  smarting  are  generally  experi- 
enced in  the  urethra;  ue  patient  is  troubled 
with  continual  tenesmus,  and  pressure  on  the 
hypogastric  region  occasions  violent  suffering. 
The  disease  runs  its  course  with  rapidity, 
and  subsides,  or  destroys  the  patient,  in  a  few 
days.* 

It  terminates,  like  all  other  inflammations, 
most  favourably  by  resolution.  Bat  if  this  do 
not  take  place,  it  passes  on  to  sappniation  or 
gangrene ;  the  diagnostics  of  both  which  are 
those  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  species. 
If  suppuration  take  place,  the  pus  may  be  dis- 
charged by  the  urethra,  which  is  its  happiest 
outlet ;  or  it  may  follow  the  course  of  the  ulcera- 
tion, and  be  emptied  into  the  caviar  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  or,  if  adhesions  have  been  formed  with 
the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  it  may  work 
its  way  in  a  sinuous  direction,  and  find  an  open- 
ing in  some  part  of  the  perinaeum.  Of  the  last 
two  terminations,  the  first  is  almost  alwayi 
fatal ;  and  the  second  is  extremely  troublesome 
and  tedious,  though  a  cure  is  usually  affected 
at  last. 

Repeated  bleedings,  aperients,  and  relaxants, 
with  copious  emollient  injections,  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  rectum  as  long  as  possible,  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  plan  of  cure.  Blood  shoaU  be 
drawn  both  generally  and  locally,  and  a  large 
bladder  about  half  full  of  warm  water  be  kept 
constantly  over  the  pubes.  The  warm  bath 
has  also  been  frequently  of  essential  aerTice.t 


*  When  the  lining  of  the  bladder  is  i 

the  disease  is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  t 
The  following  are  the  considerations  specified  by 
Mr.  Coulson,  as  indicating  the  difference  of  one 
case  from  the  other :— "  The  uneasiness  in  the 
bladder,  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  the 
passage  of  blood  with  the  urine,  are  symptome  of 
stone,  as  well  as  of  this  complaint.  But  in  atooe 
the  pain  is  principally  expenenced  after  the  bid- 
der has  been  emptied;  whereas,  in  acute  inflan- 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
the  pain  is  most  intense  when  the  bladder  is  fiiO, 
and  subsides  when  it  is  empty :  in  stone,  largsr 
quantities  of  blood  are  passed  than  in  this  disease^ 
and  the  urethra  is  seldom  so  irritable.'* — Med. 
Gaz.  for  1833,  p.  666.— Ed. 

t  To  the  remedies  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
text  for  affections  of  the  bladder,  may  be  added  the 
buchu.  This  plant  (the  agutthosma  crenatmm  of 
Wildenow,  the  diosma  crenata  of  Thunberg)  has 
long  been  used  by  the  Hottentots  st  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  s  variety  of  diseases,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
physicians,  who  have  recently  employed  the 
buchu  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
Very  lately  it  has  awakened  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Francis  in- 
forms me  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
this  medicine  from  information  given  him  by  Dr. 
M'Lean,  who  had  used  it  in  a  complex  case  with 
great  success.  Profiting  by  his  remarks.  Dr.  F., 
within  the  last  four  years,  has  prescribed  buchv 
tea  in  a  number  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  Uis 
bladder,  of  retention  of  urine  in  conseqaence  cf 
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When  the  urine  u  •ctoally  suppressed,  it  is 
nsnally  eracaated  by  a  catheter ;  but  I  would 
strenuously  recommend,  instead  of  this,  a  siphon 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  that  employed  by  Mr. 
Jukes  for  the  stomach,  and  already  described 
under  dysphagia  conslricta  (Class  I.,  Ord.  I., 
Gen.  IIL,  Spe.  1),  with  an  elastic  bottle  attach- 
ed to  its  outer  end,  and  a  stopcock  adapted  to 
it ;  so  that,  being  introduced  in  its  contracted  or 
▼acuum  state,  it  may  readily  be  converted  into 
a  powerful  suction-pump  by  merely  tuminff  the 
Talve.  This  instrument  may  also  be  rendered 
of  great  importance  in  another  way ;  for  by 
charging  it  with  an  emollient  or  anodyne  fluid, 
when  the  bladder  is  empty,  we  may  get  such 
preparations  to  come  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  bladder,  in  any 
degree  of  strength  that  may  be  advisable.* 

SPECIES  XVII. 

EMPRESMA  HYSTERITIS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  WOMB. 

PAIN,  SWELLING,  AND  TENDERNESS  IN  THE 
HTPOOASTRIC  REGION  ;  HEAT,  PAIN,  AND  TEN- 
DERNESS IN  THE  OS  UTERI  ;  VOMITING  *,  PULSE 
RAPID. 

This  species  offers  us  two  varieties,  accdrd- 
uig  to  the  condition  of  the  organ  at  the  time  of 
attack: — 

m  Simplex.  Tlie  organ  unimpregnated. 

Simple  .  inflam-  Pain  permanent,  circum- 
mation  of  the  scribed,  throbbing  ;  fe- 
womb.  ver  a  cauma. 


weakness  or  diminished  energy  of  this  organ,  &c. 
—and  in  most  cases  with  the  happiest  results.  It 
seems  to  possess  several  advantatres  not  belonging 
to  the  remedies  generally  used.  The  buchu  leaves 
are  best  given  in  an  infusion  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  leaves ; 
which  quantity  may  be  taken  m  twenty-four  hours. 
This  article  is  mentioned  satis&ctorily  in  the  ex- 
cellent Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  by  Pro- 
fessors Wood  and  Bache,  of  Philadelphia  (second 
edition),  1634.— See  also  Manuel  de  Matiere  M^d- 
icale,  par  H.  M.  Edwards  and  P.  Vavasseur, 
p.  362,  Paris,  1831.— D. 

*  The  plan  of  appeasing  an  inflamed  bladder 
by  injecting  any  kind  of  fluid  into  it,  is  one  that  is 
now  renouncea  by  all  men  of  experience.  On  this 
point  1  will  quote  a  short  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Coulson,  in  speaking  of  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder  : — *'  Some  recom- 
mend the  injection  of  oil  and  opium,  and  other  sub- 
stances, into  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a  ^m-dsstic 
catheter ;  and  in  one  of  my  patients  this  plan  had 
been  suggested  by  an  eminent  physician,  prior  to 
the  patient  being  placed  under  my  care ;  but  no 
benefit  was  derived  from  this  treatment  In  fact, 
the  pain  and  irritation  which  are  experienced  from 
the  mtroduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder  in 
these  cases,  are  so  considerable  as  to  deter  me 
from  employing  this  plan."— (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.for 
1833,  p.  666.)  This  gentleman  found  some  bene- 
fit produced  by  the  decoction  of  pareira  brava, 
after  the  severity  of  the  pain  had  been  subdued  by 
other  means ;  though  he  pronounces  it  to  be  more 
applicable  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint 
He  adds,  hyosciamus,  opium,  lime-water,  with 
sirup  of  poi^ies,  may  from  time  to  time  be  ad- 
mimsteretf  — Ed. 


0  Puerperarum.    The  organ  having  lately  suf- 
Puerperal    in-      fered  childbirth.     Pain  less 

flammation  of      acute,  less  circumscribed ; 

the  womb.  flow  of  urme  diflScult ;  fe- 

ver a  synochus  or  typhus. 
The  FIRST  of  these  is  produced  by  cold,  or 
any  of  the  other  ordinary  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration, 
scirrhus,  or  oangrene.  The  most  ordinary  ter- 
mination is  Uihi  of  resolution,  the  next  that  of 
scirrhus,  sometimes  running  into  cancer :  both 
which  are  far  more  common  to  women  who  have 
never  been  impregnated  than  to  those  who  have 
had  famihes,  but  rarely  appear  before  menstrua- 
tion, from  the  natural  quiescence  of  the  organ 
in  this  state. — (J.  P.  Franks  de  Cur.  Horn. 
Morb.  Epit.y  tom.  ii.,  ^  922,  p.  217.)  [One  symp- 
tom is  constant,  viz.,  pain  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, which  is  increased  by  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, or  on  the  patient^s  making  a  deep  respira- 
tion. The  urine  is  generally  voided  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  small  quantities  ;  and,  as  the  rec- 
tum participates  m  the  irritation,  a  distressing 
tenesmus  is  exjierienced.  The  bowels  are 
mostly  irregular,  the  tongue  white,  and  the 
pulse  rapid,  sm^,  and  what  some  practitioners 
term  wiry.     The  pain  frequently  extends  with 

freat  severity  to  the  loins,  and  sometimes  shoots  ■ 
own  the  thigh  ;  and,  as  the  stomach  sympa- 
thizes, there  is  generally  vomiting.] 

All  the  ordinary  means  alres^y  noticed  for 
subduing  inflammation,  both  general  and  local, 
should  here  be  put  into  effect  without  loss  of 
time  ;  as,  copious  and  repeated  venesectioa, 
leeches,  aperients,  emollient  injections,  both  into 
the  rectum  and  uterus  itself,  and  fomentations 
or  epithcms  to  the  hypogastrium.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  reheved  by  a  sudden  flow  of  the 
menses,  with  hemorrhage  or  genuine  blood.* 


*  Inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  another  disease,  which  has  been  much 
overlooked  :  we  allude  to  mfianmatum  of  the  otar^^ 
which  miffht  very  properly  be  introduced  into  this 
genus  unoer  the  term  Ehprbsma  Ovaritis. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  men- 
tioned, inflammations  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  peri- 
toneum, diflicult  labour,  repeated  abortion,  the  in- 
dul^nce  in  sexual  intercourse  before  the  proper 
period,  shortly  after  parturition,  or  when  conva- 
lescent from  diseases  of  the  uterus,  disappoint- 
ment in  marriage,  &c. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  ovaritis  are. 
pain  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  abdomen,  increased 
oy  pressure ;  this  pain  is  more  severe,  also,  when 
the  patient  walks,  but  is  much  less  in  lying  down  : 
sometimes,  also,  the  affected  ovary  becoming  en- 
larged, a  tumour  is  observed  in  the  side  diseased. 

Ovaritis  is  sometimes  resolved,  sometimes  it  be- 
comes chronic,  and  sometimes  it  terminates  in 
suppuration ;  the  pus  collects  in  an  abscess,  which 
opelhs  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
Fallopian  tube,  the  vagina,  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  bladder,  and  even  into  the  intestines ;  it  emergei 
through  the  vulva,  the  urethra,  or  the  anus,  or  it 
remains  incarcerated  in  a  cyst.  Mad.  Boivin 
thmks  that  the  adhesion  of  the  inflamed  ovaries 
to  the  adjacent  parts  seems  to  prevent  conception, 
the  development  of  the  fetus,  and  to  be  a  very 
common  cause  of  abortion. 

Omsritis  requiieatoV^\x««Xe^>g&BAQ'OKkiBi>si&aKS&i- 
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TKe  tEcoPDTABisTf,  in  which  ibe  aymptonut 
Arc  aiikct  but  leea  acute,  is  usually^  though  not 
nlwiiyi,  a  ff?iti|t  of  suppreeaed  lochia,  or  vio- 
lence suBtamed  during  labour,  particuMy  from 
Ihi'  u&G  of  instrumenlB  ■  the  iiifliiJiitnamry  action 
(torn  thifl  cause  often  eitends  down  the  vagina, 
which  id  hat,  ri^ddeiaed,  leiie^,  and  tender  to  the 
touch  T  and  tometimca  tha  aame  eHects  descend 
*0  low  fl«  to  be  munireflt  cxterQaily.  Bleeding 
ia  fierc  to  be  avoided,*  ^uid  the  in^ammation  to 
be  atUcked  with  |cr»tle  laxativea,  diaphoretici, 
and,  vvhere  there  is  much  irritability,  camphire 
Hud  opiates  \  fomentations  and  injections  being 
employed  at  the  same  ttme. 

It  ia  a  eingular  bat  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
the  spleen,  from  some  unknown  causci  ia  peeu- 
liarly  apt  to  aympatbis^e  with  the  action  of  the 
womh,  and  at  times  to  run  into  an  equal  degree 
of  mflamnjanou,  suppuration,  or  even  gangrene  ; 
arid  especially  iy  fcuialea  of  a  high  nervous  tem- 
per ament.  And  so  common  is  this  fellowship 
of  action^  that  most  of  the  casei  of  diseased 
apleen  related  ^by  Morga^ni,  are  accompanied 
with  an  account  of  some  mischief  existing  in  the 
womb  or  ita  appendages.  It  is,  however^  to  M. 
Gaatelher,  of  the  Hoapice  de  U  Maternity,  at 
Paris,  that  wo  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  knowl- 
ddge  of  this  peculiar  sympaih)%  and  especially 

^  in  the  ease  of  uterine  inflnmination  after  child- 
birth. '*  J-*  rate,^*  aays  he^  "  en  a  ^t^  iourent 
fri]^e,  mais  une  fois  enlr^  autres  elle  a  ^t^ 
enti^remeut  d^trviite,  enti^rcmeut  fondue :  il 
n*en  re-stoit  aucune  trace,  ainon  un  foyer  de 
^uide  sanieujtt  dans  la  region,  et  en  place  de 
cet  organe." 

This  paaaage  from  M,  Gastellier  is  quoted  by 
Br.  Ley«  in  a  case  of  a  aimilar  kmd  which 
Ifttuly  occurred  to  himself  in  the  Wcalminster 
Lymg-in  HoajJilal^JMei.  Trans. ^  vol.  v.,  art. 
xXk)  In  this  case,  the  precedmg  labour  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  natural,  and  without  any 
diificulty  whfllever.  On  the  third  day  after- 
ward the  disease  seems  to  have  commenced, 
indicated  by  intenae  pain  over  the  whole  of  tlm 
nlKlominal  region,  witn  a  slight  sense  of  fulness, 
but  without  anyconaiderabli?  degree  of  tension. 
The  pftlient  sunk  suddenly  aeven  or  eight  days 
subeequ«ntlyi  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  sLi'p^ 

.posod  10  be  in  a  state  of  improvement.  On  ei- 
amining  the  body,  the  peritoneum  and  intes- 
tines eihibi  ted  little  morbid  affectmn  of  any  kind^ 
tnd  the  disease  wna  found  limited  to  the  uterus 
and  spleen;  the  peritoneal  cevering  of  both 
was  shghtlj  inflamed^  but  the  internal  structure 
of  both  had  undergeue  a  very  ex;teti9ive  de- 
stnaction.  The  whole  surface  of  the  uterus, 
when  stripped  of  its  tunic,  was  found  to  have  as- 
Mumed  a  gangrenous  appearance,  was  eaitremeiy 
irrei^iilar,  of  ■  dark,  livid  hue,  and  gave  forth  a 
hi^lhly   ufensive   vapour      The   texture  of  the 

fateentations,  and  calomeL  For  further  details 
oil  thii  disease,  see  BoisAcau,  Ko*ographie  Or^an* 
ique,  tome  troiaifeme,  Paris,  1829,  p.  803;  Nou- 
vcauJt  El^m.  de  Pathol.  Medicii-Chirorgicale,  par 
Roche  el  Sanion,  tome  premift re,  Pans,  l*2a.— IJ. 
•  Them  doe*  not  seem  tobe  atiy  sound  reason  for 
this  caution  ;  bloodletting  may  oilen  be  considert d 
iM  an  eilecttro!  aoxitiary  ti)  ourmeamot  rcUel— D^ 


spleen  was  fO  ehanged  as  to  re»eDil»1e  aa  o* 
ircmely  m(i  piece  ofspdngef  and  itacslla  mm 
filled  with  an  intimate  mixture  of  pUM  maJtgm 
mous  blood* 


SPECIES  XVIII. 

EMPRESMA  ORCHITIS, 

INFLAMMA  TIQN  OF  THE  TES  TWLES 

FAin  ANn  awKLLiNo  or  Tin  TaSTlCLfcS  ;   mV' 

BEX  OB  voMiTTitfo  ;  OErRESSiaH  or  ^rforrt;. 

PULSE  QUICK,  aOMlWHAT  L0W4 

iNrLAMXATTON  of  the  testicle  has  gvneaX^ 
been  e^ressed  by  the  absurd  a^d  aniii«iai]|^ 
name  of  kcmia  humor altt ;  which,  howeter,  in 
Its  earliest  use,  applied  to  only  onic  stagrof  the 
disease,  namely,  the  suppurative,  and  jinpOfted 
an  abacess  or  collection  of  pus  in  any  ptn  of 
the  scrotum  ;  and,  in  Uits  senso^  the  eipiessuu 
occurs  in  Heister  ami  Dionis^  bmiig  pr««iaslj 
synonymous  with  the  empyocele  of  the  t>r«eki. 
I  have  revived  the  Greek  term  OieiuTiSt  ool 
only  as  being  far  more  precise^  but  aa  accordant 
with  the  general  termination  of  the  spedfifi 
names  of  the  diseaiies  appertojaing  Uf  tb»  pDMm 
genus. 

The  indammation  seems  eonunonly  to  eno- 
meJLce  m  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  to  pass  sse- 
ondarily  inio  the  substance  of  the  teslu.  Dr. 
Swediaur  contends,  that  the  testis  never  swpIU 
in  the  first  mstance,  and  that  the  disease  al- 
ways begins  m  the  epididymia.l     Tt>e  cansri 


*  ilysteriti£  puerpetamm  is,  ta  fact,  the  i 
cotnmonly,  but  improperly,  called  p%trfpm^^ 

and  described  in  a  former  port  of  this  voJiil 

414.     Eiperience  has  now  fully  proved,  tint  I 
disease  is  not  neceaaarily  and  easentially  pci 
mils.    This  fact  is  clearly  eatabbshed  by  l\m  l 
dence  adduced  on  the  aubiect  by  M.  Tooetli,  1 
Conquest,  and  Dr.  Lee.    t)r  Conqtiael  4om  i 
think,  however,  that  the  morbid  appeatanfies  i 
always  sufficieRt  to  account  for  deain  ;  fcr  i 
titties  be  has  only  found  a  FoUopjan 
OTary  inHamed.    In  other  cases,  hyar 
pblebitia,  gangrene  of  the  uterus,  a  r 
tion  of  all  the  pelvic  viscera,  are  noi 
mortem  eiaminationa.    For  fiirther 
respecting  the  morbid  Appearances,  c. 
41 1|  et  seq.     An  excellent  account  of  th^e  dl&f M 
views  taken  by  diJSerent  men  of  emioeiice  of  ( 
nature  and  best  mode  of  treaiing  puerperal  U/n^ 
ia  given  in  Ryan*i  Manual  of  ftfidwti«ry,  p.  dajL 
ed.  3,    Ilia  description  might  be  much  ettrirhad 
by  a  notice  of  the  vajuabie  obsenrations  of  DfK:ii>r 
Lee. -En. 

t  The  pulse  is  quick  and  hard  ;  thr  ^'•■-  '  ^ 
the  patient  is  conttip4^tf.'d  ;  and  if  bl'>  i 

from  the  armi  it  piescnta  a  buffy  co%r:  ,» 

surface  ia  cupped  or  excavat^. — En. 

i  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Uic  first  «ymp» 
torn  of  orchitis,  when  it  arisea  from  svnturii.v  ivaK 
the  urethra,  is  an  irritation  of  the  m*-:  j 

prostatic  m)rtion  of  that  can&l,  as  if  k  ( 

urine  stdl  remained  in  the  begin 
th  ra ;  and  ih  is  is  succeeded  by'  • 
fipermatic  cord  at  the  aHdominn ' 
Jmg  and  pain  in  the  «  i 

fl  wells, and  attains  I L  l 

the  samft  time  tc  tc;. .    .  , 

tbigh  agamst  it  can  UnrtH  .  l 

^Hiiliso  much  mc reaped  ;  i  * 


i  Bmn.  vm,, 
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ire  ifnumn  in  the  meXht%m»MtetnaL]  iiguriei, 
lite  nii<3i:jt  eocmmon  source  of  iirit^tidiii  ii  agofi- 
OrrhcPA  [which  iisualfy  slopii^  or  undcrgoei  a  con* 
liderable  Jmiiiiqtioji,  as  the  te«ia  begins  to 
■welt.]  Bkeding,  leeehetf  puncianiig  (he  veins 
of  ihe  scTOtum  (Sir  Aititif  C0<^,  op,  cit,  p. 

fotmnSf  with  a  suapen^ory  bandage^  form  the 
curitfv«  proceu.*  [After  two  or  three  duys, 
fomentatjoiiit  and  poullicew  are  the  bestt  appU- 
ealionf^f]  Yet  we  have  already  observed,  that, 
when  all  local  ap[>lJeaiJoci8  have  proved  ioef- 
recttiat,  tlie  mdammaiion  hft^  been  removed  bjr 
vomitSf  in  cootequence'  of  the  close  «ym.pftthj 
betwce^n  the  testes  aiid  the  itomnch. 

TMs  was  a  ffequeni  practice  of  Mr.  John 
Hnnter  (On  Ventrent  Dtttaie)^  and  eapeciillj 
when  the  tiifiamni  allot)  vf%M  the  remtll  of  g|on- 
Orrhfea.  It  was  succeisfultv  employed  for  the 
aame  parpoie,  and  ii  hence  atrongty  recom^ 
mended  by  Rhasea  {Con£imni.,  lib.  xl),  and  in 
m  con^eoon  mode  of  ireaunent  on  Ihe  continent, 
particulady  in  Germany  :  afler  which  opbtet 
are  often  had  rccoorsi?  to,  as  well  externally  as 
internally.  It  may  be  worth  remarkingr  that 
the  aJfmity  or  play  of  action  which  tbti*  pre- 
vaiU  between  the  testis  and  the  stomachy  ooei 
not  appear  to  be  the  common  bond  of  ttnion  that 
U  exhibited  between  the  stomach,  aa  the  gen- 
eral centre  of  ■ytnpathyf  and  most  other  parts 
of  the  svitem ;  but  a  fellowship  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  anei  which,  in  factf  does  not  terminate  in 
the  fitomach,  but  extends  to  the  upper  extremity 
cf  the  aljmf  ntf-ry  tube,  and  eiercises  a  vf^ry  high 
degree  of  infldence  over  the  parotid  glands,  as 
ia  well  knoivn  in  %.  Pita  otitis,  and  haa  boen  al- 
ready noticed  in  dHacussine  that  diaease.  In 
treating  of  b   HYfTiRiTia,  I  have  hid  occasion 

lend  along  the  coid  into  the  ingtLinal  canal ;  and 
h  ^ood  deal  of  uneastneis  w  fell  both  in  the  groin 
And  the  lumbor  region,  eapeciaJly  when  the  in- 
flajned  tMtiB  iaaofl^red  to  hang  down  unsuf^ported. 
re^ 


rWi 


In  seveff  eaa^*  naiiftea  and  vomitrnK  sometimi^fii 
I  occur  It  ii  remarked  hj  Sir  Astley  Cooper^  that 
rae  epi^idymii  «weU«  more  in  proportion  than  the 
llesiiat  the  globua  major  and  minor  beiu^  more 
l^^ected,  however,  than  the  body  of  the  epididymis, 
!  (brmer  generally  very  perceptible  in  front  of 
rmttic  cord.  In  some  cases  the  pam  is  pe^ 
Uy  and  severely  increased  by  spasms  of  the 
tcr  muacle,— See  Oba.  on  the  Structure 
[  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  by  Sir  Aatlef  Coofier, 
(&art..  4 to.,  Lnm].,  V^l^i.  p.  0. 

•  Ti  i^'Car  and  water,  one 

;  part  i  '  ,  four  of  the  lailf*f» 

'will  OK-  -       ..  ..    .,  ..     ,!j1:  the  slmpery  etm- 

bark  poultice  la  one  of  the  best  local  appUca- 
tions.— D. 

t  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  ZH.    This  e%* 
I  celknl  surgeon  flnda^  that  there  arc  some  conali- 
^tionSi  in  which  depletion  will  not  succeed  in  re- 
I  Itevjng  orchitis,  and,  when  the  pulse  isterkmg,  the 
'  tatieni  Irritabte,  aiid  the  part  paitifut,  he  deetns  it 
he  best  practice  to  give  the  aubmuriate  of  mer- 
jury  J  with  the  compound  powder  of  ipecaeuanha. 
[When  matter  forma,  he  re^^nmrnends  tt  to  N*  di*- 
Ihy  puncture,  a^ 
!  slowly.     Fr^qiJi 
itself  J,  ofleti  in  i 
Uy  in  the  spermatic  caiil.^-Oi*.  cu.,  p,  ;]0. 


[  |tatif 


irgedl 


10  glance  at  Ihe  etiitenGe  of  a  like  sympathy 
between  ■'  '  -119  flnd  the  spleen:  and  the 
phvaiofi  vs  time  for  jiuch  puns y its,  and  ^ 

juilgm'i'  ...  .^  •  \'^  guide  bxm  to  a  correct  dis» 
crimination,  would  be  engaged  in  no  un^hnflj 
employments  if  ho  were  to  follow  tip,  and  ar- 
range m  a  regular  tlass(5cation,  these  specific 
and  mysterious  relatmnthip«  wluch  single  or- 
gan jf  hold  wah  amgle  omans,  and  which  are 
»QbordmaE^  to  the  genera!  harmony  of  the  en* 
tire  marJiine,* 


GENUS  Vlli. 
OPHTHALMIA. 
OPHTHALMU.    INFLAMMATION  Ol- 
THE  EYE, 

FAIN  Al^n  B£OKEaS  Of    THE    fiVE  GJL  ITS  A^fllf 

OAOKf  ;    rNTOLKftAKca  or   hoht  ;  flow  Of 

TKAKS  oa  OTHEa    DiaCHARt^E 

0j*kth4LIiu,  fiom  the  Greek  term  Jf^oX^^ 
**  oculus,"  is  obviously  of  very  extensiife  import, 
andf  from  its  radical  signification^  may  be  apptied 
to  any  morbid  affection  of  the  eye,  unless  lim- 
ited by  common  consent.  Now, Vl though  a  sort 
of  common  consent  ha*  been  given,  so  as  to  rt^* 
strain  the  term  to  inl!ammaiory  action,  such  con- 
tent has  not  been  iimvcrsally  acceded  to ;  and 
hence  ophthalmia  has  been  used  in  very  difl'ereni 
senses  by  dilferenl  writers.  Thus  Sauvages* 
Lino^us,  and  S^gar  employ  it  as  expret^BiV(i  of 
any  ache  of  the  eye,  without  reference  to  pyreJty 
07  inflammation.  Among  all  the^e,  therefore,  it 
occura  under  their  class  jA^orfj,  and  runs  paraliel 
With  cephalalgia,  or  cephalsa,  ache  or  pain  in  the 
bead.  By  Vogel,  Cuiien,  and  Macbride,  it  is 
lm>ited  to  inAammatoiy  affections  of  the  eye ; 
the  two  former  arranj^ns  it  as  a  genus,  and  the 
latter  as  a  species.  By  Dr.  P^rr  and  Dr,  Young 
It  is  also  arranged  as  a  species,  and  limited  to  a 
phlogotic  action ;  tho  aecoml  denominating  it 
ophthalmitis,  consonantly  with  the  common  ter^ 
minatioii  of  names  importing  InflsmmMory  dif- 
leases  of  apirticular  description  of  internal  mem- 
britnes  and  organs. 

fn  the  present  system  cruTnALifi  a  assumes  a 
middle  rank  :  it  is  limited!  *o  infliimmatory  ac- 
tion accompanied  with  t"  i,  but  is  ar< 
ranged  as  a  gentis.  It  m  have  been 
placed  as  a  species  undtr  lml  pn  .  cibng  genus, 
khfrksma;  but  it  has  various  characters  pecu- 
liar to  itselfp  as  welt  m  regard  to  its  symptofns, 
as  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  organ  ancctf«d, 
which  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  raink  of  ^  distinct 
genua.  And,  thus  explained,  its  real  meaning 
will  be  found  in  the  generic  definition  ;  the 
symptoms  of  inffammation  common  to  the  order, 
and  entering  into  the  ordinal  deiinition,  bamg 


*  It  is  remarked  by  Bir  Astley  Ccsoper,  that 
when  an  acute  inflammsUonof  the  testicle  ta  sym* 
pathetic  with  ihe  urethra,  it  nirely  adrai^ces  to 
sTippumtion ;  and  he  extern!  !i  thi*  sttin**  fiHw^nfutioci 

.  other  sympathetic  infl.v  "  '    'i 

bitis  is  the  effect  of  mi 

-isilude  of  tempera  lure,?  i, 

tbovigh  not  frequently.  The  *)  in^iuiua  iuti  lUe^  *% 
gmvated,  and  rt^q^ra  occxit ,— Q^.^i3l.^\.  \\.— ^* 
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always  understood  as  a  part  of  the  generic  char* 
acter.  [Yet,  if  the  words  of  the  definition  be 
^  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  inflammations  in  the 
eye  be  regarded  as  species  of  ophthaUnia,  unless 
attended  with  redness  and  intolerance  of  lights 
certain  cases,  generally  admitted  to  be  such  by 
the  best  modem  practitioners,  will  be  excluded. 
As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  correctly  noticed,  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  into  one  description  the 
characters  of  the  various  inflammations  afiecting 
the  several  structures  of  the  eye.  The  truth  of 
this  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  thai 
the  eye  and  its  appendages  exhibit,  within  a  very 
small  compass,  a  great  variety  of  textures.  We 
find  in  the  visual  apparatus,  specimens  of  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  membranes,  the  mu- 
cous, the  fibrous,  and  the  serous ;  the  conjunc-- 
tiva,  the  sclerotica,  with  the  cornea,  and  the 
surfaces  containing  the  aqueous  humour,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  each  of  those  classes. 
It  contains  also  nervous,  muscular,  and  glandu* 
lar  parts  ;  and,  besides  these,  several  tissues  of 
peculiar  structure,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the  iris, 
the  cihary  body,  the  choroid  coat,  and  the  trans- 
parent media.  Each  of  the  latter  has  its  own 
characteristic  structure ;  the  cornea,  the  crys- 
talline lens,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  vit- 
reous humour,  resemble  each  other  in  being 
transparent.  What  similarity  of  character  can 
we  trace  between  inflammations  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, cornea,  iris,  and  retina  t  Inflanunation  of 
the  external  tunics  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  internal.  Hence  the  attempt  to  embrace  all 
these  affections  under  one  head,  name,  or  defi-* 
nition,  will  only  lead  to  confusion.  It  may  be 
argued,  indeed,  that  several  textures  of  the  eye 
are  frequently  inflamed  together ;  yet  the  af- 
fection mostly  begins  in  one,  and,  if  duly  treated, 
may  often  be  wholly  or  principally  restricted  to 
it.*  As,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  can  hardly 
be  desirable  to  enter  into  a  minute  description 
of  cases  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  surgeon,  the  editor  conceives 

*  As  Mr.  Middlemore  has  well  observed,  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  situ- 
ation of  some  of  its  textures,  and  the  transparency 
of  others,  an  opportunity  is  frequently  afforded  of 
actually  witnessing  the  morbid  process.  "When 
the  pleura  is  inflamed,  we  may  infer,  from  existing 
symptoms,  that  serum  is  effused,  that  lymph  is  de- 
posited, or  that  pus  is  secreted,  as  a  consequence 
of  such  inflammation  ;  but,  if  the  conjunctiva,  or 
any  of  the  superficial  textures  of  the  eye  are  dis- 
eased, we  can  not  only  see  their  precise  patho- 
log:ical  state,  but  the  product  of  sucn  morbid  con- 
dition .-^-^  See  Lectures  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  as  pub- 
lished in  Med.  Gaz.  for  1832-3.  p.  136.)  "Alany 
of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, those  of  chief  importance,  are  very  obscure  in 
their  symptoms  on  cursory  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rapidly  destructive  in  their  prog- 
ress ;  and,  unless  they  are  very  promptly  de- 
lected, they  mav  arrive  at  that  degree  which  no 
remedies  will  then  affect.  To  detect,  therefore, 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  particuiar 
texture  inflamed,  affords,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  chance  of  preventing  the  loss  of  vision." 
—Middlemore,  op.  cit.— Ed. 


that  a  notice  of  the  following  ipeeies  of  Q^/tt- 
thalmia  will  suffice,  the  imngemeat  bang 
founded  on  the  structure  and  parts  of  the  vjt 
chiefly  affected. 

1.  Ophthalmitis.         Inflammation  of  the  whole 

EyebaU. 

2.  Ophthalmia  Ex-    Inflammation  of  the  Ex- 

terna, temal  Tonics. 

3.  In-    Inflammation  of  the  inter- 

tema.  nal  parts  of  the  Eye. 

These  species,  with  their  varieties,  will  em- 
brace as  much  of  the  subject  as  can  be  expected 
in  a  work  of  the  present  description,  rather  em- 
bracing physic  than  surgery.  StaphyJoma,  ec- 
tropium,  and  entropium,  which  were  arranged 
in  the  early  editions  as  species  of  ophthalmia, 
thoujgh  frequently  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  organ,  are  never 
considered  by  any  of  the  best  practitionen  of 
the  present  day  as  ophthalmias.  It  is  therefore 
only  on  the  principle  of  their  being  often  as> 
sociated  with  a  degree  of  ophthalmia,  that  thdr 
admission  into  the  present  genus  can  be  at  all 
justified.  The  editor,  therefore,  with  some  re- 
luctance, suffers  them  to  remain  annexed  to  tb 
foregoing  species,  and  in  the  place  assigned 
them  by  the  author.] 

4.  Staphy-    Protuberant  and  "Opaqfai 

loma.  Cornea. 

6.  Ectropi-   Everted  Eyelid. 

um. 
6. Entropi-  Inverted  Eyelid. 

um. 
For  the  diseases  affecting  the  ssKssof  viiioiii 
and  unaccompanied  with  inflammation,  the  reid- 
er  must  turn  to  the  ensuing  class  Nkukotica, 
Order  II.,  in  Vol.  II. 


SPECIES  I. 
OPHTHALMITIS. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  WMOLB 
EYEBALL.  ^ 

INrLAMHATlON  SEATED  IN  NO  PABTICULAK  TIZ- 
TURE  OR  COAT,  BUT  AFFBCTINO  MOKB  OB  LBSS 
ALL  THE  TISSUES  OP  THE  BTB  *,  INCBBAIBD 
SECBETION  OP  TEABS. 

When  this  general  inflanunation  of  the  globs 
is  fully  developed,  it  is  characterized  by  veiy 
considerable  pain,  increased  external  redness, 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  part,  increased 
lachrymal  discharse,  following,  however,  an 
earlier  stifllhess  and  dryness  of  the  eye,  and  by 
redness  and  swelUng  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The 
pam  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Uie  front  of  the 
uye ;  but  is  deep-seated,  and  extends  to  ths 
surrounding  parts,  as  the  brow,  cheek,  temple, 
and  back  of  the  head.  The  redness  is  at  brst 
inconsiderable,  and  seated  in  the  sclerotic  coat ; 
but  the  conjunctiva  soon  participates  in  it,  and 
the  distention  of  its  vessels  produces  the  bright 
scarlet  redness  which  conceals  the  faint  pmk 
colour  of  the  sclerotica.  The  conjunctiva  then 
begins  to  swell,  and  a  deposition  of  lymph  takes 
place,  not  only  in  the  texture  of  the  membrane, 
but  in  the  loose  cellular  tiasna  ^t  unites  it  to 
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tile  KctefDitc*.  Thi*  bright  scarlet  GlcTnlionof 
I  lli«  conjtifictJ*aj  projeeti^g  beyond  and  atirrPund- 
I  kttg  iho  cornea,  fcrni,  of  coELsidcrabL^^  breadih» 
,  »nd  acutely  aenaible,  is  tecbnicaJly  e«Ll«d  i^- 

The  Acce«s  of  light  m  very  ofFenairo  to  the 
-pslienl ;  the  pupil  contracU  to  exclude  U ;  and 
the  eyelids  are  «pad rood ic ally  closed*  As  the 
•ligiitest  ftttempt  also  to  oxt^rt  the  or^an  produ- 
ces ««vere  paint  th«  patient  keeps  it  a  a  com- 
pletely AM  pc»ible  at  rett,^A  Tnaiise  on  the 
fihMta^f*  uf  the  Eye,  h^  WtUiam  Lawrence^  p. 
Ik  8vo..  Ixrnd.t  1^S3,) 

^Hla  the  second  stage,  Tarioue  alterations  of 
Kructure  are  noticed.  The  iris  becomes  changed 
in  CO  tour,  iu  brdliancy  declines,  and  it  no  long- 
t-t  .-li-ilnta  its  iiiual  motioiia  in  the  Tsrying 
of  hghC.  The  pupil  contracii,  and  loies 
cr  black  colour.  The  cornea  becomes 
fn^rt:  QT  teai  opaque,  and  vis  ion  is  lost.  The 
alteration  in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  stale  of  the 
gvupiJt  sa  Mr.  Lawrence  well  ohser^esT  would 
ftccouat  for  imperfection  or  losi  of  sight ;  but 
Ibe  tatter  often  occura  whil©  the  cornea  is  suf- 
firiently  clea?  for  the  tianamiaaioa  of  lighlt  and 
the  ptipil  Btdl  opca ;  hence,  the  evil  ia  then  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  in- 
fiattimation  on  the  structure  of  the  retina  ;  which 
eiffi&cts,  alao^  no  doubt,  generully  exi^t^  vrhen 
ihe  above  tpecified  cansea  of  the  interrttption 
of  the  paaoge  of  Light  into  the  eye  are  preaenl. 
When  the  inflfoataalion  has  attaLined  its 
ipeatfrtst  violence,  ecttopiDin  of  the  lower  eje- 
fid  Ukea  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
vntface  of  the  eye  projecta  in  a  denuded  state, 
Uhe  a  pie^^e  of  red  neeh. 

To  continue  Mr.  Lawrence's  matchless  de* 
script  ion,  here,  however  ^  considerably  abridged, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyehda  becomei 
the  seat  ^if  infianirnation  equally  violent  with 
^t  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe,  becoming 
fed  aa  well  as  the  akin,  and  the  consequent 
•WeUing  forms  a  jari^e  convex  protitbeianca  on 
Hie  nppci'  eyelid.  The  pulse  is  quick,  hard, 
tod  full  \  the  face  Ouahed  ;  headache  is  experi- 
enced i  the  akin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  ton^ie 
ifhite  ;  the  appetite  lost ;  the  patient  reatle^s, 
and  hi«  nighu  sleepless. 

The  disorder,  if  not  checked,  is  now  attended 
with  aggravation  of  all  the  general  and  local 
i^lnptoms  ,  the  pain  becomes  throbbing,  rigours 
occur,  and  a uppu ration  of  the  eyeball  follows  ; 
^  cornea  tu?u9  of  a  dull  white,  and  then  yel- 

P  colour.  The  agony  is  not  relieved  by  the 
nation  of  matter,  but  continues  for  some 
i,  until  the  eomea  hurals,  and  the  contents 
the  abacefls  are  diacharged,  generally  with 
thff  vitreoua  humour  and  crystalline  lens.  Mai- 
ler ts  discharged  for  a  time  ;  the  tunica  of  Iho 
pye  collapio,  shrink  tnlo  the  orbit,  and  the  ori- 
ginahfbrm  of  the  organ  is  completely  lost. 

When  the  disease  does  not  proeeed  «o  far, 
Ihe  cornea  becomes  opaque^  and  remaina  so ; 
ibe  pupd  ia  either  cloaod  or  ¥eiy  much  contracted* 
and  the  aperture  ^ed  by  a  newly -formed  adven- 
lilious  substance.  Vision  is  either  completely, 
9r  in  a  great  degree  loet ;  Imt  the  form  of  tlie 


The  most  faTonrablc  tertnidatioa  that  can  be 
cipecteil,  is  the  recovery  of  the  orgao,  with  the 
cornea  clear,  and  the  pupU  open ;  stiU,  in  thia 
case,  99  Mr,  Lawrenee  has  observed,  tht  rettna 
has  geuemlly  suffered  so  much,  that  more  or 
lesa  of  imperfection  of  vision  U  produced. 

The  present  species  of  ophthahnia  ts  charac* 
teriited  by  its  commencing,  at  004  AJid  the  mme 
time,  in  the  external  and  ialemtl  tuisjcs  of  the 
eye.  Internal  indamjpation  may  spread  to  the 
external  coata,  or  extenml  m£ammation  may 
exierKl  inwards  ;  but,  in  thia  alTecticn,  both  sets 
of  parts  are  simultaneously  attacked, 

I'he  prognoaia,  as  deliveied  by  Mr.  I^wrence, 
is  short  and  instructive,  ff  the  afieciion  be 
seen  eafly,  and  actively  treated,  von  may  expect 
to  arrent  it,  and  to  prevent  a  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  organ,  and  consequent  injury  or  loss 
of  sight.  But  if  the  inflammation  be  fully  de- 
veloped^ it  can  hardly  be  controlled ^  so  as  to 
preserve  the  powers  of  the  organ  unimpaired. 
When  chemoaia  is  actually  ettablished,  the  cor- 
nea cloudedf  the  colour  of  the  iris  changed,  and 
the  puptl  contracled,  tlie  patient  will  certaiidy 
lose  hi«  sight. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  ophthalmia  in 
general,  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  give  a 
brief  enumeration  of  them .  A  cciden  tal  wounds ; 
surgical  operations  ;  and  direct  injury  of  the  eye 
by  \'arious  extrjineous  substances,  meehanica) 
or  chymicai  stimuli,  coming  in  contact  with  it ; 
iimnoderate  use  of  the  organ  i  the  influence  of 
various  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;  dense  winter 
fogs  -  currents  of  cold  wind  bio  wring  directly  on 
^e  eye ;  exposure  of  the  organ  to  vivid  hght, 
or  its  employment  in  the  examination  of  lumi- 
noo»  shining  bodies.  To  uae  Mr.  LawTcnce's 
words,  as  the  eyes  are  parts  of  an  ojganic  sys- 
tem, connected  with  the  rest  b^  vesade  and  sup- 
ply of  blood}  bj  fiervea,  and  by  rectprocal  aym* 
pathetic  influences  in  health  and  disease,  the  re* 
tuote  and  predi^poaing  cauaea  must  he  the  eamt^ 
for  them  as  for  the  rest  of  the  body.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  fubittas  of  habit, 
and,  more  technically*  a  plethoric  eonditiofi  of 
the  system,  arising  from  excess,  or  imprudent 
indulgence  in  the  quantity  ot  quahty  of  food  and 
drink.  These  indulgence«i  produce  and  ke<ip 
up  an  unnatural  excitement,  under  which  acci- 
dentaj  circumitancea  more  readily  occaaioti  dis- 
ease, and  that  ^i^ease  partakes  mure  of  the 
acute  inllammatory  character.  The  efTectf  of 
all  excesses  at  table  will  generally  be  aggra> 
vated,  if  combined  with  the  unhealthtnesa  of 
aedentaiy  occupationa  in  close  and  erowd«d 
dwellings.  Another  predisposing  cause  is  the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  a«  that 
of  menstruation.  When,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
serves, we  conaider  that,  in  a  large  portion  of 
ibe  community,  all  these  predii|K>at^g  circnm- 
staneea  are  unit«fd  with  the  direct  eiciting  iw 
6uence  of  excessive  or  mjurioras  exertion  of  tjie 
organ^  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  mflaininatjon  in  all  the  textori*a 
of  the  eye,  that  daily  present  themselves  to  our 
observation  ' 


•  The  anneied  parage  from  Mr.  tawrvnce's 
work  li  introduced  as  conveymg,  in  a  snudl  com 
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Tm  th«  tr«ftCm«nt  of  atl  mfiaMm&ttons  of  the 
eye,  Ihe  removal  of  the  cause  fornis  on^  of  the 
most  important  and  cady  mdications  ;  not,  liQw* 
ever*  that  wo  have  it  in  our  powf?i  atwajri  to 
trace  the  pri?cise  cau^c^  oTt  when  it  is  knawn, 
to  remove  it.  Its  lemoTal,  &(»&»  will  not  re* va- 
riably prevenl  the  dLsortier  from  making  advance, 
though  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  mo^t  hkely 
meaiis  of  having  thii  dfisirable  effect.  ThiiB,  if 
ophthah:nia  be  eitciled  by  the  lodgment  of  any 
«ilraueotitf  mailer,  m  a  small  itiacct,  a  parti cfe 
of  gravel,  tand*  &€,»  between  the  eyeball  and 
Ud}  the  extraction  of  Eueh  foreign  body  tnufit 
icftfcely  require  any  knowledge  of  surgery  to 
iRflke  iU  necessity  plaiii  to  any  common  unaer- 
sliding  ;  the  removal  of  H  in  particular  cases, 
however,  demi^nda  iurgical  skill  The  fallow- 
ing directions,  given  by  Mr,  Lawrence,  deserve 
to  be  rccollectea.  In  order  to  discover  uid  re- 
move any  minute  substance  thjit  has  insinuated 
itsctf  into  the  eye,  you  should  lirst  look  at  ten- 

Hat  the  exposed  surface  of  the  organ  in  a 
light  J  if  you  discover  nothing  there,  yotji 
d  proceed  to  depress  the  under  hd»  and 
bring  (he  lower  surface  of  the  globe  into  view, 
by  desiring  the  patient  to  look  up  to  the  ceiling. 
If  you  still  find  nothing,  direct  the  patient  to 
look  in  the  opposite  direction^  and  raise  the 
upper  lidj  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  superior 
surface  of  the  globe.  In  most  instances,  the 
extraneous  substances  lodge  in  the  concavity  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  and  causu  e^quisUe  pain. 
Wlien  they  ate  thus  Bttuated,  you  must  evert 


p&SB,  a  great  des!  of  tiseful  information  :— "The 
common  oi  idiof^thk  inflsmmntion,  isdistmguished 
flOilll  tbe  upectfie  or  xyfi^patkitie  inAammations,  by 
the  (oUomrne  circuma^nceB :— tst,  The  principal 
aymptofos,  that  is,  redness,  paiu,  swelling,  intol- 
erai^ce   of   Light,   and    lachrymal  discharge,  are 
equally  developed ,  and  present  a  corresponoence 
in  degree.   In  the  ip^d^  inHanimations,  tme  nymp- 
torn  IS  commonly  predominaniT  over  the  rtsst.    In- 
tense external  redness  i.i  seen  in  catarrhal  ophOial^ 
mia,  often  without  pain  or  intolerance  or  tight ; 
in  *cra/tfijfir  cases,  the  highest  mtol crane e^  with 
hot  and  acrid  lachryniation,  and  s^^asm  of  the  pal- 
pebral muscles,  with  hardly  perceptible  redneat ; 
in  the  arthriiir  and  t^kUUtc^  soverts  pain  in  the  eye 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  other  phenomena 
in  a  alight  degree.    In  the  forms  just  enumerated, 
Ihe  swelling  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the 
pontcular  symptoms  now  pointed  out ;  but  is  est- 
eessive  in  the  purulent  and  gonorrhccal  ophtbal- 
mia.    2dl J,  The  symptoms  eommetice  at  the  same 
time„  and  in  an  equal  degree,  and  continue  in  this 
squal  proportion  to  each  other  throughout    Each 
«ymptom  also  exhibits  thii  uniformlly  in  degree  and 
extension.  The  rednPsH  CK:t:iii|Mrs  rqually  the  whole 
•urfacG  of  the  organ.     In  mtarrhal  and  Mtrumcms 
CotSf  It  IS  partial, consistmg  in  distention  of  «ome 
fiupeiculi  of  vefseU,  orconfined  to  some  pfirtoflJie 
organ.     In  typhUitkt  rkrwRotk,  and  arthTilic  oph- 
thalmix,  the  redness  is  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  and 
u  sii  all  y  fonns  a  tone  round  the  cornea .    Th  e  nain 
ir*  ophthalmitis  occupies  the  whole  globe  and  or- 
bital region.     In  other  ophthalmias,  it  is  of^en  Ipss 
ill  t\v- !!',{'  itself  than  in  the  parts  round  the  orbit. 
ourse  of  the  complaint  is  very  regtilar. 
when  it  has  onre  begun,  to  its  ftill  de- 
,......,  unless  it  should   be  interrupted   by 

actiive  treatment.    In  the  other  ophtholmiffi,  the 
i^omplauit  aUogeth^r,  or  paU^cuUr  symptom*,  oi- 
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the  lid.     Take   the  cilia  hnlweffi  yi?nv  Itnfii 
and  thumb,  and  draw  tiie  tiit  de  "^ 

forwards ;  pre?*  wjih  »  pn»be   »r 
its  ijp&er  part;  then  earry  Ihe 
upwards  and  backw^rda  ;  you  thi 
inside  out,  and  imniediJitciy  see 
extraneous  body   lodges  Ujcr*-* 
metal,  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  should   tm  re- 
moved with  a  ciltnfLict'lipedle. 

Another  indicdiion  is  to  protect  ihe  eye  from 
injunous  enternal  influeneea*  Thus,  as  Mr 
Lawrence  ha»  observed,  employment  of  iht 
inllamed  organ  irritates  it,  ar^d  increases  the 
inllammatory  disturbance.  The  tyt  ahoiiiUt 
therefore  remain  perfectly  at  reet ;  aod  even  io 
slighter  inflammation,  active  cxertioo  of  tlio 
organ  should  be  discontinued,  as  in  resdui^ 
writing,  &c,,  ^though  passive  exerr^a*  of  il 
may  be  permitted.  This  rule  applies  to  liw 
sound  eye,  when  the  other  is  the  ae*!  of  vioW 
inflammation.  In  the  wort t  esses^  the  jisttfei 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room  ;  but,  m 
general,  it  will  be  sufficient  Io  modervui  tin 
light  by  the  ordinary  Venetian  hlifida,  md  m 
protect  the  eye  by  the  eomnton  |iAalabOHd 
shade,  covered  with  green  crape  of  iilk.  iTw 
inflamed  eye  should  never  be  exposed  to 
a-ir,  in  windy,  rainy,  or  damp  weather,  and 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  should  be  a»« 

The  preceding  measures  arc  only  io  be 
garded  tis  auxiharies  to  the  grand  plan  to 
adopted  for  stopping  the  inHamniaLion.     To 
Mr.  Lawrence^s  expressions,  it  beeoincs  ni 
sary  to  institute  early,  and  to  follo-w  up 


leu  undergo  increase  or  diminution;  in  i 

inifisjon^,  and  m  others,  complete  intermisflionsi^ 

obser^'td.     In  catarrhal  casea,  the  pattent  u  of^en 

free  from  complaint  during  thednv  ;  ihv  rsvn^r^tiwia 

return  m  the  evening,  and  sre  ■■  r 

tost  m  the  momingp    The  sp  . 

ophthalmia  undergo  a  marked  ^iLr,j(.,uu.'u  uumif 

the  day,  and  show  themselves  again  m  seviM 

nocturnal  paroxysms.    Scrofulous  paii«rnt«,  on  ih§ 

contrary,  sufler  m  the  day,  and  are  g:i«atly  i«lit%a4 

towanis  ihe  evening.    In  these  eaaea,  too,  wemw- 

ies  and  relapses  occur  suddenlv.  and  surcewl  r^h 

other  frequently,    ithly.  True  ■ 

tended  wiih  considerable  con 

ance  of  uiAammstory  ehamctt  r 

IhelTc  ophtbalmia>  are  general!  v 

in  many  in^Jances  where  Iht^  i 

high/'— SJeo  Treatise  on  Dis.  ot  tJie  £>f,  b>  V^ 

Lawrence,  p.  78.— Eu^ 

•  See  Lawrence  on  Diseases  of  Ibi-  F^r 
"The  directions  given  in  hooks  resj: 
neous  aiibstances  in  the  eye,  are  In  r 
tie  use.    Beer  is  tediously  minute  r 
every  vsrietv  of  matter  by  which  tli 
injured,  and  Jn  laying  down  rales  > 
( Lehre,  h.  i,,  ^  153)  v  but  he  does  do!  r 
the  simple  proceeding  of  everting  Ih^ 
which  enables  us  to  sive  Xhfi  nectvsat 
majority  of  cases.     Injections  of  w., 
water,  and  mucilaginous  fluids,  und^: 
over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  are  t> 
these  are  of  no  wse,  jind,  indeed,  casi 
Lhe  irritation  which  already  exists. 
tion  could  remove  the  foreign  body, 
tears  which  it^  presence  excites  W' 
cient;  when  it  sticks  to  tbeconesviii  u.  u, 
per  lid,  injections   aje  wboUy  meffecu**'*- 
ciL,  p,  101.— En. 


^^ 
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bold  and  decisiTO  antiphlogittic  tremtment,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  injurious  changes 
in  an  organ,  the  perfect  state  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
disease  must  be  arrested  in  its  early  stage,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  bring  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  opaque  matter,  and  to  destroy  the  trans- 
parency of  the  pellucid  textures  of  the  eye. 
The  pleura  may  become  opaque,  or  adherent, 
without  serious  inconvenience  ;  but  the  cornea 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  transparency,  or  the 
iris  be  rendered  motionless  (or  misshapen  by 
adhesions),  without  the  functions  of  the  eye  be- 
ing permanently  injured  or  destroyed. — {liUd- 
dUmore's  Lecls.,  Med.  Gaz.for  1832-3,  p.  136.) 

Here  local  bleeding  alone  will  rarely  suffice ; 
and  the  patient  must  be  bled  freeW  from  the 
arm.  In  cases  of  inflammation  aJSecting  the 
entire  globe  of  the  eye,  in  inflanmiation  of  the 
external  proper  tunics  affecting  both  eyes,  or 
where  it  is  very  severe  in  one,  general  bleeding 
should  be  resorted  to.  Mr.  Lawrence  states, 
that  a  single  large  bleeding  will,  in  general,  be 
sufficient ;  but  he  is  not  inclined  ta  measure  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  by  ounces,  but  by 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  system.  He  bleeds 
till  the  circulation  decidedly  feels  the  loss,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  where  the  eye  is  in  danger,  till 
fainting  is  produced. 

The  next  mode  of  taking  blood,  in  point  of 
efficacy,  Mr.  Lawrence  considers  to  be  cupping, 
either  from  the  back  of  the  neck  or  the  temple, 
especially  the  latter,  from  which  part  blood  can 
be  obtained  quickly,  ^d  in  large  quantity. 

Blood  may  be  drawn  by  leeches  applied  as 
near  to  the  eye  as  possible.  The  eyehds  would 
be  the  best  situation,  were  not  this  practice  apt 
to  produce  an  ecchymosis,  that  causes  for  a  few 
days  an  unpleasant  appearance.  Copious  bleed- 
ings by  leeches,  or  cupping-glasies,  are  usually 
recommended  from  the  temples ;  but  it  has  been 
tnggested,  that  the  former  may  be  employed 
with  inconceivably  more  advantage,  if  appUed 
directly  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid. We  learn  from  Dr.  Crampton,  that  tkis 
method  has  been  pursued  with  almost  universal 
success  in  the  most  severe  cases  in  the  Royal 
Military  Infirmary  at  Dublin  ;*  and  it  is  said  to 
have  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  followed 
by  that  erysipelatous  affection,  which  so  often 
follows  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  or  even  to  the  temples. 
This  mode  of  using  leeches  may  deserve  more 
extensive  trial. 

In  Mr.  Lawrence^s  opinion,  opening  the  tem- 
poral artery  is  less  advantageous  and  convenient 
than  cupping.  We  sometimes  do  not  get  blood 
enough  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  there  is 
difficulty  in  stopping  the  bleeding.  In  active 
inflammation,  the  practice  of  scanning  the  con- 
junctiva is  decidedly  condemned  by  him,  and  he 
thinks  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  chronic 
ophthalmia  in  which  it  is  beneficial. 

The  bowels  are  also  to  be  cleared  out  by  an 


*  Crampton  on  the  Application  of  Leeches  to 
Internal  Sorfoces ;  Dnbun  Hospital  Reports,  vol 
iii.,  p.  223,  6tc. 
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active  purge  of  calomel,  combiifed  with  rhubarb, 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  jalap,  and  followed  by 
senna,  salts,  dtc.  Antimony  and  nitre  may 
afterward  be  given  to  keep  up  perspiration,  and 
aperients  to  maintam  regularity  of  the  bowels. 
In  all  severe  cases,  the  patient  should  be  re- 
stricted to  fluid,  or  spoon-diet ;  and,  in  milder 
attacks,  fermented  liquors  and  animal  food  ought 
not  to  be  allowed. 

After  these  measures  have  been  adopted, 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  behind  the  ear.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  opinion, 
that,  in  active  inflammation,  they  should  never  be 
applied  nearer  to  the  or^an  than  these  situations. 

Large  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  have  been 
recommended,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  thus  suddenly  check- 
ing the  progress  of  inflammation  of  the  eye.  It 
seems  to  have  been  practised  by  Dr.  Dobson,  of 
Kirkham,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1773. — {Edin. 
Med.  Com, iii., p.  411.)  While,  however,  Mr. 
Lawrence  admits,  that  the  plan  diminishes  the 
heart*s  action,  lessens  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pube,  and  certainly  so  far  diminishes  the 
degree  of  any  local  inflammation,  he  deems  the 
remedy  severe,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

After  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  evac- 
uation of  the  alimentary  canal,  calomel  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  alone, 
or  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium, 
and  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours.  The 
free  exhibition  of  calomel,  after  depletion,  is 
observed  to  have  a  very  favourable  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  changes  of  structure,  so  frequently 
produced  by  inflammation. — {Lawrence  on  Dis. 
of  the  Eye,  p.  111.) 

This  distinguished  surgeon  has  little  confi- 
dence in  locu  applications ;  but  he  does  not 
object  to  the  use  of  saturnine  collyria,  or  fomen- 
tations, the  choice  being  regulated  by  the  pa- 
tient's feelings. 

SPECIES  II. 

OPHTHALMIA  EXTERNA. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
TUNICS  OF  THE  EYE. 

INPLAMMATION  SIATBD  IN  THE  IXTIBNAL  TU- 
NICS, ATTBNDSD  WITH  INCBBASID  LACHKT- 
HAL  DI8CHAK0B,  IP  IN  THB  SCLBBOTICA  AND 
CONJUNCTIVA  UNITBDLT  ;  BUT  WITH  MUCOUS, 
OB  PUBULBNT  DISCHABGB,  IP  THB  INPLAMMA- 
TION BE  OP  A  SPBCIPIC  CHABACTBB,  AND 
APPBCT  PBIMABILT  AND  CBIBPLT  THB  CON- 
JUNCTlTA. 

As,  under  the  term  external  ophthalmia,  may 
be  comprised  all  inflammations  affecting  chiefly, 
or  primarily,  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye,  the 
proper  tunics,  as  well  as  the  conjunctiva,  and 
sometimes  the  eyelids,  it  is  here  proposed  to 
notice  the  following  varieties  : 
«  Ophthalmia  exter-   Inflammation  of  the  exter- 
na communis.  nal  coats  of  the  eye. 
fi  Ophthalmia  catar-    Catarrhal,  or  mucous  in- 
rfaalis.  flammation  of  the  con- 
jnnctiva. 
yOphthahnia    puru-   Purulent  inflammation  <tf 
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i  Ophthalmia  Glad-  A5ecting  the  conjunctival 
nosa.  Psor-oph-  lining  and  edges  of  the 
thalmia.  eyelids. 

The  first  variety,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ob- 
served, which  is  common,  or  simple  inflamma- 
tion in  subjects  otherwise  healthy,  varies  con- 
siderably in  degree,  from  slight  congestion  of 
the  conjunctiva  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
same  membrane,  with  chemosis,  and  similar  in- 
flammation of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea.  Un- 
der its  various  degrees  and  forms,  it  has  been 
designated  by  dinerent  names.  Taraxis  de- 
notes the  slighter  cases ;  ophthalmia  angvlariM 
refers  to  a  particular  seat  of  the  disorder ; 
xerophthalmia  denotes  the  dryness  of  the  organ 
m  a  particular  stage  of  the  affection  ;  and  chi- 
mosis  is  its  most  violent  or  dangerous  form,  on 
account  of  the  particular  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva often  attending  it,  and  described  in  the 
foregoing  section. 

Common  ophthalmia  may  be  seated  in  the 
conjunctiva  only,  or  in  the  sclerotica  and  cor- 
nea. Although  both  cases  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  called  external  inflanunation  of  the 
eye,  they  are  very  different  in  their  symptoms, 
progress,  termination,  and  treatment. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  unimportant  affection. 
In  consequence  of  its  loose  texture,  the  vessels 
of  the  membrane  yield  readily ;  there  is  little 
pain  or  inconvenience ;  and  no  danger  to  the 
organ.  The  firmer  textures  of  the  sclerotica 
and  cornea  yield  to  distention  with  pain  and 
slowness ;  their  vessels  do  not  e&sily  recover, 
so  that  inflanunation  is  with  more  difinculty  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  implication  of  the  cornea,  with 
the  ready  transition  of  inflammation  to  the  iris, 
exposes  the  organ  to  serious  danger. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
external  proper  tunics  of  the  eye,  are  redness, 
pain,  intolerance  of  light,  increased  lachrymal 
discharge,  with  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance. 

To  pursue  Mr.  Lawrence*s  valuable  descrip- 
tion, tne  redness  begins  on  the  front  of  the 
globe)  immediately  round  the  cornea,  where  it 
forms  a  red  zone.  Numerous  bloodvessels  may 
be  seen  advancing  from  the  posterior  part  upon 
the  sclerotica,  and  branching  out  into  numer- 
ous ramifications,  which  are  at  length  lost  in  the^ 
red  zone.  In  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,* 
the  redness  commences  in  the  circumference, 
the  anterior  part  being  at  first  comparatively 
free  from  it,  and  the  sclerotica  retaining  its 
natural  white  appearance.  The  character  of 
the  red  teint  differs  remarkably  in  the  two  cases. 
The  vessels  distended  in  sclerotic  inflammation, 
or  sclerotitis f  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  are 
those  seated  immediately  upon  the  sclerotic 
coat ;  they  are  therefore  covered  by  the  con- 
junctiva, and,  being  seen  through  that  mem- 
brane, are  of  a  dark  rose-red,  and  sometimes 
almost  of  a  livid  hue,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bright  scarlet  teint  of  the  ves- 
sels distended  in  conjunctival  inflammation. 
The  zone,  seen  around  the  cornea  in  the  early 
stage,  is  also  of  a  rose  or  pink  colour.  The 
redness  is  uniformly  diffused  through  the  scle- 
rotic coat ;  andy  when  the  inflammation  is  con- 


siderable, a  dense  airangement  of  Teasels  m^ 
be  noticed,  lying  under  the  conjuiictiTa,  aid 
occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
coat.  In  inflammation  of  the  conjanetiva,  the 
vessels  are  not  only  of  a  bright  scarlet  coioor, 
but  lie  nakedly  on  the  surfu;e  of  the  membmie. 
When  inflanunation,  without  being  rery  violoil, 
is  seated  in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  at 
the  same  time,  the  marked  difference  in  the 
situation  and  teint  of  the  two  orders  of  vessels 
is  very  maniiiBst. 

When  the  sclerotic  coat  inflames,  the  con- 
junctiva soon  participates  in  the  affection ;  and 
the  cornea,  without  becoming  opaque,  assumes 
a  kind  of  dull  appearance.  Other  common 
symptoms  are,  a  sense  of  stiflfbess  and  diyness 
in  the  eye  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disavder ; 
a  burning  or  aching  pain  in  we  organ  ;  a  sense  of 
tension,  or  pressure  of  it ;  and  a  feeling  as  if 
sand  or  gravel  were  in  contact  with  it,  and  paia 
shooting  to  the  back  of  the  orbit  and  side  of  the 
face,  intolerance  of  light  is  a  marked 
tom  from  the  commencement  of  sclerotic 
flammation,  and  forms  another  striking 
between  this  affection  and  conjunctiyal  i 
mation ;  for,  in  the  latter,  the  patient  geneiaBf 
opens  the  eye  freely,  and  experiences  no  pam 
firom  the  access  of  light. 

If  the  inflammation  proceed  further,  the  co^ 
nea  first  becomes  gprayish,  and,  when  cheraodi 
occurs,  it  turns  white,  cloudy,  and  thenyeOow; 
a  thick,  viscid  matter,  that  cannot  be  dischaiged 
by  puncture,  being  deposited  in  its  texture.  Aa 
effusion  of  a  similar  nature  also  frequently  tikes 
place  in  the  anterior  chamber,  constituting  the 
case  termed  hypopium.  Sometimes  the  conea 
is  perforated  by  ulceration ;  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes ;  the  iris  becomes  adherent  to  the  ops^ 
cornea,  with  or  without  prolapsus ;  and  vision 
is  lost.  Inflammation  of  the  external  proper 
coats,  then,  is  distinguished  by  the  redness  be- 
ing originally  seated  in  the  sclerotica ;  by  the 
discharge  being  lachrymal,  not  mucous ;  l^  the 
pain  and  intolerance  of  light ;  and  by  the  chaises 
occurring  in  the  cornea.  In  conjunctival  influa- 
mation,  there  is  increased  mucous  discharge; 
little  or  no  pain,  nor  intolerance  of  light,  excep; 
at  first ;  and  seldom  any  affection  of  the  co^ 
nea.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  degree 
of  danger  to  the  eye  will  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the*  inflammation  extends  to  the 
cornea  ;  and,  if  it  does,  on  the  degree  of  that 
inflammation.  If  the  cornea  be  not  involved, 
there  is  no  risk ;  or,  if  the  affection  of  that  part 
be  slight,  we  need  not  apprehend  any  injury  of 
vision.  The  degree  of  sclerotic  redness  in  the 
early  stage  is  a  criterion,  from  which  we  may 
form  an  opinion,  whether  it  will  be  severe  or 
otherwise.  If  the  case  proceeds  to  chemosis ; 
if  the  cornea  becomes  gray  or  white ;  or,  if 
matter  be  deposited  in  its  texture,  sight  will  be 
more  or  less  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  should  con- 
form to  the  directions  given  under  the  first  spe- 
cies of  the  present  genus ;  the  extent  and  rigour 
of  the  antipnlogistic  measures  being  regulated 
by  the  degree  and  violence  of  the  iniammatkin. 

The  distinct  nature  of  catarrhal  oplithalnMii» 
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and  its  origin  from  atmospheric  caoses  or  pecu- 
liarities, are  expressed,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
well  observed,  in  the  terms  cold  or  blight ^  under 
which  it  is  often  popularly  mentioned.  The 
expression,  Tnucous  ophthalmia,  designates  the 
increased  mucous  discharge,  which  is  one  of  iu 
most  striking  characters.  It  is  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  either  of  the  globe,  or  of  the 
eyelids,  or  of  both,  caused  by  cold,  and  it  cor- 
responds to  catarrhal  affections  of  other  mucous 
membranes,  as  those  of  the  nose  and  its  sinuses, 
of  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  lungs.  Catarrhal 
inflammation  frequently  goes  through  all  these 
parts,  and  commonly  so  in  influenia. 

The  symptoms  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  at  first  stifi*- 
ness  and  smarting;  some  uneasiness  on  expo- 
sure to  light;  and  external  redness.  When 
fully  developed,  the  disorder  is  characterized  by 
redness,  increased  rmtcotis,  not  lachrymal- di&- 
charge ;  inconsiderable  pain,  and  no  intoler- 
ance of  light.  The  redness  is  superficial,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  and  at  first  gen- 
erally in  patches,  the  whole  surface  not  becoming 
uniformly  red,  till  the  disorder  is  folly  developed. 
The  redness  begins  at  the  circumference  of  the 
^lobe,  and  gradually  advances  towards  the  cor- 
nea ;  but,  in  the  commencement,  it  is  confined 
to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  Sometimes  little 
ecchymoses  appear  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  some- 
times small  vesicles,  called  pustules,  generally 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  like  chemosis. 

When  the  lachrymal  discharge,  noticed  in  the 
very  commencement,  stops,  its  place  is  suppUed 
by  increased  secretion  of  mucus  f^om  the  in- 
flamed membrane  itself  This  is  at  first  thin, 
afterward  becomes  thicker,  assuming  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  anpearance,  and  sopietimes  resem- 
htiiig  pus.  Whenever  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the. eve  is  stall  considerable,  the eyehds par- 
ticipate m  the  disorder ;  and  a  pain  and  sense 
of  weight  are  felt  about  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
antrum,  with  headache,  disordered  stomach,  foul 
loaded  tongue,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  In 
the  daytime  the  redness  is  less ;  there  is  no 
pain  nor  intolerance  of  light ;  but,  in  the  even- 
mg,  the  disorder  under^roes  an  exacerbation.* 

Catarrhal  is  distmguished  from  purulent  oph- 
thalmia by  its  much  milder  character;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  thinks  that  they  differ  rather  in  de- 
gree than  in  any  other  essential  point,  unless 
it  should  be  proved,  which  he  thinks  is  not  yet 
the  case,  that  purulent  ophthalmia  is  contagious. 
As  the  affection  is  not  a  serious  one,  and  does 
not  produce  injurious  consequences  to  the  organ, 
venesection  is  not  in  general  necessary ;  but. 


*  There  sre  exceptions  to  this  statement;  a 
young  lady  in  Bedfonl  Place,  whom  the  editor  is 
now  attending  (Dec.  1833)  for  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia, is  always  considerably  better  in  the  even- 
ing. This  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Middlemore  :— 
**  Sometimes,"  says  he,  **  the  uneasiness  occa- 
sioned by  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  increased  du- 
ring the  day,  and  much  relieved  during  the  ni^t ; 
or,  if  that  be  not  the  case,  there  will  be  a  distmct 
remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  at  reg- 
tlarintervals."— Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  p.  314  —Ed. 
L  1  2 


in  a  young  subject  of  full  habit,  with  both  eyet 
severely  attacked,  a  full  bloodletting  would  be 
prop^.  In  ordinary  cases,  cupping  and  leeches 
will  sufl^e.  An  active  aperient,  and,  if  the 
tongue  be  foul,  an  emetic,  will  advantageously 
follow  the  loss  of  blood.  Saline  and  sudorific 
medicines  may  then  be  given,  and  occasional 
purgatives.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  warm, 
take  plentifully  of  diluent  drinks,  and  no  animal 
food,  nor  fermented  liquor.  The  pediluvium, 
or  warm  bath,  may  be  useful,  and  perhapi,  after 
a  few  days,  a  blister  on  tho  nape  of  the  neck. 
Where  the  case  seems  to  depend  on  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  an  emetic, 
and  an  active  purgative  containing  calomel,  or 
the  latter  alone,  followed  by  mild  aperients  and 
lowxliet,  will  often  suffice,  without  the  abstrac- 
tion of  any  blood.  The  best  local  applications 
are  fomentations.  The  sticking  of  the  eyelids 
together  during  the  night  shoiUd  be  prevented 
by  inserting  a  little  of  the  unguentum  plumbi* 
between  the  tarsal  edges  in  the  evening.  The 
eye  will  not  require  a  shade,  unless  the  light  be 
strong  and  offensive.  Cool  air  will  also  be 
pleasant  to  the  patient's  feelings,  and  tend  to 
remove  the  sensation  of  sand  in  the  eye.f 

Purulent  ophthalmia  of  adult  subjects,  the 
third  variety  of  external  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  here  to  be  treated  of,  is  a  case  of  the  most 
acute  kind,  attended  with  an  increased  secretion, 
which,  in  colour  and  consistence,  resembles 
pus.  The  affiection  begins  in  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids ;  extends  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
globe ;  and,  when  violent  and  not  checked,  it 
soon  attacks  the  cornea.  The  whole  texture 
of  the  conjunctiva  then  swells  and  becomes 
thicker ;  its  vascular  texture  is  developed  ;  and 
its  surface  acquires  an  intensely  bright  red  col- 
our. The  mucous  surface  is  rendered  villous, 
pulpy,  granular,  like  the  secreting  surfaces  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  from  the  secreting 
surface,  thus  developed,  flows  the  puriform  dis- 
charge. This  form  of  disease  does  not,  like 
others,  produce   suppuration  within  the  eje.t 


^  Bs.  Liq.  plumbi  acet  38s;  ung.  cetacei   vj. 
Misce. 

t  Some  practitioners  resort  to  stimulating  ap- 
plications; thus  Mr.  Metin  dropped  into  the  eye  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  water  twice  a  day.-— (Report  of 
Ocular  Diseases,  &c.,  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Joum. 
vol.  liii.,  p.  184.)  Dr.  Ridgway  used  a  stronge 
solution,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
also  puts  a  large  drop  of  a  solution  of  th$  nitrate 
of  silver  into  the  eye,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce ;  roments  the  eye 
twice  a  day  with  a  coUyrium  of  gr.  j  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  eight  ounces  of  water ; 
and  applies  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  at  night,  aii 
ointment,  containing  gr.  iss  of  red  precipitate  to 
the  drachm.— {See  Mackenzie's  Practical  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of^  the  eye,  p.  334.)  Mr.  Guthrie  em- 
ploys the  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  ten  grains  to 
S*.  These  stimulating  local  applications  are  al- 
ged  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  bleeding. 
Mr.  Middlemore  says,  however,  that  he  cannot 
recommend  the  ung.  nigrum  for  catarrhal  ophthal- 
mia.— Lect.  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye.  Med.  Gaz.,  p.  31<l 

t  Dr.  Vetch  never  saw  the  uyrmation  of  pas  t| 
the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  from.^!^ 
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The  changes  m  llie  cornea  are  slcpughing^  uker- 
Btion,  tmd  opacitj.  The  ^bughtng  &rid  iilce ra- 
tion often  expose  the  unterior  chiLmber^  causing 
prolapiua  of  the  iris^  lois  of  the  bamourSt  Eind 
cotlapsG  of  the  tunics,  &o  that  not  only  the  func- 
tion, biit  the  very  form  o(  tho  eye  is  deBtmycd. 
The  alfecUon  has  betia  deBcnbed  under  va- 
rious tinxnm ;  a«  puruienU  Egypttati,  and  <:tf?i- 
iagiou4  (rphthaJmta. 

la  the  fiffit  stage,  there  k  redneis  of  Ihe  pal- 
pebral conjunct  iTa,  with  some  stifTneas  of  the 
eyehda ;  and  a  little  whitiah  mucus  is  seen  on 
Ihe  membrane ;  but  thit  stage  la  seldom  seen 
by  the  surgeon.  The  dieeaaa  aoon  extends  to 
the  globe,  in  what  may  be  called  ita  second 
itage  ;  and  now  we  tee  it  marked  by  high  vas- 
cular action,  and  bright  redneas,  great  liimlrfac' 
ttnn  of  the  membrane »  and  profuse  discharge. 
Frequently*  there  arc  red  patches,  apparently 
of  ecchymoais-  The  awellmg  of  Ihe  conjunc- 
Im  on  the  globe  often  raises  it  in  the  form  of 
chemosiSt  which  is  somBtimes  so  considerable 
as  eomptetety  to  hide  the  cornea.  At  thi^  pe- 
riod the  whole  ejelid  awelb,  from  an  efliision 
of  Bcrum  in  tt«  texture.  At  fliat,  a  stiffness  is 
fek  in  the  eyelids  and  globe  ;  and  then  a  s6n* 
■ation  is  experienced,  as  if  sand  or  gravel  were 
in  the  organe  As  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  globe,  the  pain  becomes  severe  and  eicru- 
ciating ;  and  is  deep-seated  in  the  eye,  ofton 
with  throbbing  of  tke  tsmpies  and  headache. 
**  I  have  seen  C«aya  tho  ynunger  Dr.  Franlf )  the 
bravedt  aoldiem  cry  Iflte  children  for  a  whole 
night ;  and  hay©  heard  them  declare,  that  th*y 
would  readily  allow  the  affected  eye  to  be  torn 
out,  if  they  could  hereby  get  rid  of  the  pain."— 
{De  jPe^/f,  Ihfstntcria,.  et  Ophthalmia  Mgyp- 
tiaca^  9vo.,  Vienna) 

In  the  third  stage^^  there  is  a  gradual  rcmi^- 
■ion  of  the  symptoms :  the  swelling,  pam,  and 
discharge  arc  lessened ;  the  external  cedema 
ceue^ ;  and  the  awelhng  of  the  conjunctiva 
tiding  no  longer  counterbalanced,  the  palpebrs 
are  e verted »  especially  the  lower. 

A  thickened  and  granulated  state  of  the  lining 
of  the  eyelids,  with  consequent  opacity  and 
vaflcularity  of  the  cornea,  are  remote  effects 
of  tlie  inJlammation  when  it  becomes  chronic. 
Bome  unnattiral  redness  of  the  membrane,  with 
■light  awelling,  tind  a  little  discharge,  often  con- 
ttnuea  for  a  long  time  ;  and  there  la  a  great  ten- 
dsncy  to  rehpse. 

If  the  cornea  retain  iti  natuml  transparency, 
we  may  expect  to  arrest  the  inflammation  by 
figoroua  treatment^  if  it  be  dull,  aiid  deep- 
Mated  pain  in  tbe  e^e  and  bead  announce  ex- 
Inuiiofi  of  Inflammation  to  the  globe,  the  event 
i«  doabtfnL 

This  ta  the  disease  ccmceniifig  which  so 
mueh  hat  of  kto  years  been  written  by  French 
and  Engli^  am^eona  and  pbyiiciana;   which 

lent  ophthalmia  (On  Dis-  of  the  Eye,jp.  64)  ^  and 
a  sim^ar  remark  is  made  by  Mueller  (Erfahnings- 
jit^e,  p.  68;  see  aUo  Lawrence  on  Diaeases  of 
i&»  Mf^t  p  180).  Vet,  Mr.  Middlejiiore  tpealu 
,  il  vDpparation  of  thfl  eyeball  aa  one  of  tho  oc«a- 
ponai  re«u1t«of  the  diaofder.^See  Med.  Gax.  for 

1833,  p,  im.—En. 


1  ui«  re«i  nanny 
tscusacd  JA  iBQ^J 
B  of  mcrkuauf^^M 
same  ttme  i<^^H 
km  ih9  f9CU  ^^H 
efay  bam  hrOij^H 


proved  ao  ejEtreindy  detmicUYa  to  ibe 
of  both  nations  in  their  leapectif  e  cxp« 
to  Ihe  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  tiim  r^  oatoiy 
and  cure  of  which  have  been  discusacd  JA 
em  timea  with  no  email  degree  of 
our  own  country,  but  at  Ihe  «ani> 
much  benefit  to  the  pubhc,  from  1I19  ^ta 
the  ingenuity  which  the  contraireray  bam  hnai  __ 
to  light.  There  appe^ars  Little  doubt,  Imwwter, 
that  tt  baa  occasionally  ojtisted  even  in  our  oira 
day*  in  ships-of  war,  antecedently  to  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  hii 
given  two  eiamplea  {Sdeci  DiMsnlahoTu,  d:c., 
p.  215),  though  It  doea  not  seem  to  bare  been  a 
subject  of  mtich  attention  al  the  time. 

Tliis  discMe  wo»  at  hni  aacribed  to  the  minute 
and  glassy  spicule  of  the  sands  of  the  Eg^p- 
tian  plains.  But  it  has  aince  Wen  rvferr^'dt 
either  to  a  peculiar  miasm  generated  m  raaiah- 
landa,  or  to  aleepmg  on  damp  or  an-ampy  grouod, 
with  inaufEcient  covering,  and  mtttmimditd  by  a 
moi^it  atmospthere.  And  as  these  etuaea  eiM 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  in  EjOTpt,  ibt 
diseaae  is  noticed  in  other  coanmea,  «^  as  1st 
ahdl  presently  remark,  appears  to  have  hmA 
known  in  former  timei.  The  most  coQt«»tad 
points,  however,  in  the  hisloTy  of  the  diaeiii^ 
are,  whether,  after  the  diaorder  has  been  ooot 
produced  by  Ihe  above,  or  other  n  nknown  cvmm 
the  matter  secreted  bv  the  conjunctiva  be  con- 
tagious or  nol  T  and  whetfier  thtf  extcntive 
spreading  of  the  affection  afterward  ahouM  not 
be  imputed  to  thia  cizcumstance,  rather  tlun  ta 
epidemic  causes  1 

[The  generality  of  practitioncra  now  inclitif 
to  the  amrmative  on  both  these  cjt»^tiona.  In 
a  former  edition  of  this  work,  it  waa  observM 
by  Dr.  Good  that  the  matter  ta  impregnatid 
with  a  specific  contagion  ^  and  hence  the  di  ' 
ease  is  propagated  with  great  rspidily  Wtw4 
tbo^e  who  come  in  contact  with  each  olher 
steeping  together,  or  using  the  same  towt 
He  had  known  it  to  be  caught  by  a  ftiigeo4l^ 
assistant^  merely  in  consequence' of  a|rmj 
the  eyes  of  a  patient ;  a  part  of  the  dtschi 
havingt  f«>tn  the  force  of  the  sFyriuging,  spti 
into  one  of  the  assistant's  eyea,  which  was 
some  days  in  a  fitate  of  danger.  Sir  Ptti 
M'Grcgor  {Trant.  for  the  Imjfrovrmi^  &/ Mt  ^ 
Kn€twUdg£,  vol  iii),  in  the  accoout  wiiicb  1» 
has  given  of  this  affection,  as  it  occurred  la 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  mentions  three  m* 
stances  in  which  the  nurses  of  the  establijh- 
ment  caught  the  disease,  either  while  ayripgme 
the  eyes  of  Dalients,  or  fmin  having  eruplof  ^ 
sponges  used  by  the  child reti. 

it  is  curious  to  find,  however,  th.ji  V>viliui, 
and   atl    the    surgeons    who   accom  ■ 

French  expedition  to  Egypt,  never  -  4 

any  belief  of  the  contagious  nature  ai  ihc 
ease.     Not  long  since,  Mr.  Lawrence  ako 
earded  the  doctrine  of  contagion  m^  mvoltrd  ju 
aoubt.     In  support  of  the  opposite  viow  he 
markq,  tbut  in  all  caies  wkefe  collections 
individuals  Ubouring  under  It  bavo  hevtk 
arated  or  ditpersed^  aa  wbao  iToopi  art  ^„^ 
banded,  and  go  mto  civil  life,  the  eomplirnt  it 
put  a  stop  to,  and  doea  not  extend  ilself     Now, 
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rf  it  wete  coE&lagiouflf  sitil  cauilflei  of  prDductng 
ft  iike  disease  la  Qthera,  vte  Biiottid  suppofle  that 
tkuM  would  be  the  very  way  to  iptead  il  lU  over 
Ihe  cotintry  ;  bat  we  £ml  it  ihe  most  effectual 
mode  of  putting  a  >lop  to  the  disorder .  There 
t»  na  daMcminaiiod  of  the  eompl&int  m  the 
funkier  or  districts  to  which  the  so[clici««  or 
QlKor  penoni  so  afliictcdT  retuni.  Yd,  irv  op- 
poijtioa  to  thii  staleroent,  it  i»  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  eitraordJnaTy  and  increased 
prevfltence  of  purulent  opluhiilmia  in  the  army 
fcnd  ebpwhere  in  thi*  country,  since  the  relum 
of  our  Uoops  from  Egypt  in  180 1  ^  iis  oicribed 
10  the  importation  of  the  infection  by  soldiers 
ki^unng  under  the  diseiiee.  If  a  healthy  regi- 
mfM  also  enter  banaeka  whieh  have  been  quit- 
ted hy  another  corpt,  more  or  less  afflicted 
with  the  complain t»  experience  proves  that  the 
uew-comef  R  are  almost  sure  to  surfer.  If  the 
fnets  of  iDocylatioii  by  contact,  mentioned  by 
Sir  Patrick  M'Grep^or,  Mr.  Middle rnnre  {Lec- 
tur€M  on  0is.  &/  ike  Eyt,  m  Mtd.  G&z.  for 
1833,  p.  410),  and  Dr.  Good,  be  uminpeach- 
Able,  Euch  aMnnatiTe  amoanta  to  a  proof  of  the 
mfecltoufl  character  of  the  disorder,  and  cannot 
be  in  tbo  alLghtest  dc^e  invalidated  by  the  re^ 
•uU  of  jMt.  Mackcay's  {Bdin.  Med.  anrf  Surg. 
Juurn.^  vol.  iii,)  boM  experitnenl  of  applying 
to  hi»  own  eye*  a  rag,  »oaked  in  the  punitent 
discharge  from  the  eyea  of  three  of  his  p- 
tionu^  but  without  contracting  the  diseaae, 

Mr^  Lav^Tcnce  doea  not,  howerer^  venture  so 
far  a*  to  aaseit,  that  purulent  ophthalmia  U  not 
eoutagtout  i  hut  merely  that  tt  ii  a  point  re* 
quiring  fimher  proof.  He  conaidert,  that  there 
ia  abuikdaiti  evidence  that  the  disease  axteea 
frncn  other  cauaea  than  from  the  application  of 
matter  from  the  eyes  of  one  individual  to  those 
of  anotljer.  Many  patienU  went  to  the  Oph- 
thalmic Infirmary,  in  whom  he  could  trace  no 
eor^neiion  whatever  with  persona  labouring  un^ 
der  the  aame  affection,  a^d  yet  they  bad  de- 
cided purulent  ophihalmJa^  According  to  his 
experience,  purulent  JnAammatiou  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  common  causes,  without 
the  application  of  any  morbid  matlcr  to  the  mye. 
BuU  when  it  is  once  produced,  it  ii  capable  of 
propigating  itsetf^  under  particular  circum^ 
«Unc«a,  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  easily  dia^ 
tin^oiah  frotn  a  contagious  propsfalion.  When 
individaata  are  crowded  together  in  great  num- 
bers in  confined  habitationa,  alecping  in  the  same  | 
rooms,  and  lining  the  same  linen  and  the  same 
uteiitsds,  and  not  carefully  attending  to  personal 
cleaniincss,  deleterious  infltiencea  on  human 
health  are  known  to  be  prodoced,  though  their 
nniure  and  mode  of  action  are  obscure.  The 
bd(j  f  fffcta  ate  increased  by  unwholesome  diet, 
iusulHcif^nt  clothing,  and  madcqual^  ventilation. 
Hence,  the  only  mstances  of  the  disorder  spo^ead- 
ing  cxtcnstvely  and  Tirujently,  have  been  in 
biOT^aoka,  ships*  schools,  prisons,  and  work* 
houses.  * 


•  •■  If  contagion  eiist,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"  It  must  be  very  differepl  from  thai  of  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  m«aslea;  mueh  less  active  and 
certatu.  At  the  same  dme,  when  I  look  to  the  in* 
I  in  which  ths  aflection  has  prevailed  exten- 


In  the  treatmejit  of  purulent  ophthalmia^  tW9 
indications  prceent  themselves  :  the  ^st  is^  to 
check  tho  inJSamjnation  by  antiphlogintic  meana; 
the  lecond  ia,  to  restore  the  altered  texture  of 
the  conjunctiva  to  its  natural  state  by  the  use  of 
astringents.  In  this  manner,  not  only  may  the 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  other  destmctive 
effects  on  vision  be  prevented^  but,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence observer,  you  will  also  avert  that  chronic 
liiickening  and  granulation,  which  are  so  ob- 
stinate and  troublesome. ) 

The  earliest  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  the 
French,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  Dr 
Antonio  Savaresi,  is  welt  as  of  Dr.  L.  Frank, 
consisted  m  httk  more  than  the  peneral  Ue&t- 
ment  of  the  common  acute  ophthalmia ;  as 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  or  temponJ 
arlety,  blisters,  saline  mirgatives,  anodyne  lo- 
tions, and  a  low  diet.  The  nlecdin^,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  copioui.  And 
yet  the  first  writer  tells  us,  that,  by  thjs  pro- 
cess alone,  he  was  so  fortunate,  that,  out  of  ^ 
thousand  or  thereabouts,  who  were  conBned  to 
the  French  military  hospitals  ia  Egypt  undui 
his  care,  not  more  than  two  lost  their  sigiit 
comptetety,  though  some  others  suflered  the 
loss  of  one  eye. 

In  the  harwa  of  our  o^wd  army  prtctitioncrH, 
the  plan  of  treatment,  thus  limited,  completely 
failed ;  and  the  bleeding,  which  wa«  almost 
solely  depended  upon,  was  carried,  from  the  first 
day  of  the  attack,  and  repeated  for  several  days 
afterward,  to  as  ^eat  an  eitent,  not  only  as 
faijiting,  but  m  life  itsaif  vrould  allow.  The 
first  accounts  we  had  of  this  practice  seemed  to 
show  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  success- 


stvely ;  when  I  see  how  the  disease  has  giadiialh 
tpread  throngh  larie  bodies  of  men,  and^ow  «f> 
fectually  lU  pro^tvss  has  been  airested  in  W  manv 
by  insulatmg  the  diseased,  and  preventinf  all 


intercourse  between  them  and  the  healthy,  I/Hi 
fidljf  MotiMjvd  thai  the  daeoM^  u  conUgjauM  mdrr  <&- 
tiun  cirnim^Mffce*  and  emidibtmS',^^ — (On  Diseases  Ojf 
the  Ey  e,  p .  200. )  Mr .  Middlemore  makes  the  fo^ 
lowing  inferences  i—lst,  That  contagion  alone  wiU 
not,  except  in  very  rare  iniftsnces, produce  thts  form 
of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  but  reatiire» 
to  be  aided  in  iits  operation  by  constitutional  su»> 
ceptibility,  want  of  cleanliness,  disordered  health, 
exposure  to  a  briHiant  sun,  or  the  damp  night  air, 
or  to  dmU  or  lo  peculiar  conditions  c^  the  aimo- 
pphere,  &c.  All,  or  any  of  these  circuuifUinrea, 
he  thinks,  will  ensnre  (he  operation  of  contagion. 
2diy,  Purulent  nphth^mia  may  arise  without  ihe 
aid  of  conU^ion,  as  occurs  in  many  instances  of 
rietapse,  and  in  some  of  tbo«  casea  in  whjch  one 
eye  becomes  affected  as  soon  as  the  other  Imv 
neJirly  recoTered ;  and,  finally,  the  disease  lias 
ocjcurred  to  a  ship'»  crew  during  theu  voyage, 
whoee  eyes  were  not  atfected  at  the  comrnenre- 
ment  of  the  voyage,  nor  until  some  lime  afterward 
and  who  had  no  communication  with  the  men 
of  any  other  vessel  ontj!  the  completion,  or  nearly 
the  completion  of  their  voyage.— {Sm  Mm^.  Gas. 
for  1333,  p.  41 1 .)  II  •eetns  manifeot,  then,  thst the 
disease  may  begin  Bs  an  epidemic,  and.  under  eel- 
tain  circumstsnces,  at  least,  propsgaie  itte)bf  alsOi 
by  contagion  Iti  the  same  way,  the  Asiatic  chol* 
en*  ta  now  commonly  believed  to  extend  it«cll» 
both  as  an  epidemic  and  as  an  ixif»c\iu:s^i&  ^^cw»^h. 
—En. 
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ful  :*  but  later  ezperienco  has  not  jastified  the 
representation,  ana  the  extensive  hsts  of  blind 
pensioners  supported  by  the  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich Hospitals,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
success  01  the  evacuating  plan  was  considerably 
exaggerated.  A  free  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leecnes  applied  to  the  conjunctive  tunic  itself, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  till  of  late 
by  Dr.  Crampton,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  of  very  decided  ad- 
vantage when  employed  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease. 

[Although  bleeding  seems  not  to  have  been 
invariably  capable  of  checking  the  disease,  the 
reason  of  this  may  perhaps  have  depended  upon 
its  not  beinff  combined  with  the  seasonable  em- 
ployment of  other  judicious  measures,  and  the 
mipossibility  of  invariably  removing  soldiers 
from  those  influences  by  which  the  disease  is 
kept  up.  Certainly,  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
this  metropolis,  purulent  ophthalmia  is  treated 
with  great  success,  which  is  in  a  great  meastire 
ascribed  to  free  bleeding  in  the  early  stage. 
Mr.  Law|rence  recommends  copious  venesec- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  syncope,  as  the  first  pro- 
ceeding.! If  the  symptoms  remain  urgent,  he 
advises  the  bleeding  to  be  repeated.  Subse- 
quently, cupping  may  be  practised  on  the  tem- 
ple, or  numerous  leeches  applied  round  the  e^e, 
and  repeated.  Mr.  Middlemore  prefers  placmg 
them  close  to  the  tarsal  margin  of  the  lower 
eyelid.  Cold  or  tepid  washes  should  be  used. 
Brisk  purgatives  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
ward milder  aperients,  will  be  necessary,  with 
low  diet  and  rest.  After  these  plans  have  been 
adopted,  blisters  are  to  be  employed.  Such 
means  are  to  be  repeated  and  continued  till  the 
(edematous  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  the  che- 
mo8is,And  the  pain  are  reduced.  The  con- 
junctiva will  now  grow  paler,  and  assume  a  re- 
laxed and  flabby  appearance,  the  discharge  still 
continuing  in  abundance. 

In  this  stage,  astringent  lotions  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  organ,  tonic  medicines  prescribed, 
and  a  better  diet  allowed.  Mr.  Lawrence  pre- 
fers, at  first,  a  solution  of  alum,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  undiluted 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
either  of  the  latter  liquids  should  be  introduced 
between  the  eyelids  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  eye  may  be  bathed  occasionally  in  the  inter- 
vals with  the  alum  lotion.  The  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  may  also  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  at  night.  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  is  well  known, 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  strong  ointment,  com- 
posed of  10  grs.  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  lard,  or  the  ung.  cetacei,  in 
nearly  every  form  and  stage  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  attended  with  increased  dis- 
charge from  its  surface.     As  an  early  applica- 


*  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  which  has  ap- 
peared in  England  since  the  return  of  the  British 
army.     By  J.  Vetch,  M.  D. 

t  "  If  the  symptoms  be  severe,  and  the  patient 
tolerably  strong,  bleed  until  the  pain  is  relieved, 
the  chemosis  duninished,  and  the  sense  of  tension 
and  throbbing  removed.'' — Middlemore,  in  Med. 
Dbz.  for  1833,  p.  41 1.— Eo. 


tion,  however,  it  is  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemore, though  he  adnuts  that  the  stmrolatiDp 
plan  is  extremely  useful,  as  soon  is  the  acate 
symptoms  are  subdued. — (See  Med,  Gcz.  for 
1833,  p.  412.)  Then  also,  bark,  caacaiiHa,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  with  oocaslMal 
aperients,  are  the  best  medicines.  At  first  sur- 
geons should  carefully  watch  the  effect  of 
astringents ;  for,  if  the  pain  continoe  after  their 
use,  with  an-  increase  of  redness,  they  must  be 
left  off,  and  antiphlogistic  measures  be  resorted 
to  again. 

When  the  cornea  is  in  a  sloughing  er  iiker> 
ating  state,  accompanied  with  debiUty,  the  pa- 
tient should  have  wine,  porter,  good  diet,  and 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  use  local  astiin- 
gents.] 

The  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  the  first  in  the 
present  day  to  discover  that  the  blindness  which 
IS  so  apt  to  follow,  even  after  the -first  attack  of 
virulent  inflammation  has  subsided,  proceed* 
from  the  friction  upon  the  transparent  cornea  of 
innumerable  irritating  granulations,  as  he  de> 
nominated  them,  thrown  forth  from  the  surface 
of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  that  lines  the  interior 
of  the  palpebrie,  and  which  beconte  a  mm 
source  of  inflammation,  less  violent,  indeed,  (wt 
as  fatal  in  its  effects  ;  and  the  disease  has  hence 
been  very  correctly  divided  into  two  stages,  thrt 
of  primary  and  that  of  secondary  or  appaienUf 
granulating  inflammation.  Mr.  Saunders  en- 
deavoured to  cut  the  disease  short  in  its  fiist 
stage  by  exciting  nausea,  and  maintaining  it  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  so  as  to  Umta 
the  living  power,  and  hereby  take  off  the  in- 
flammatory action.  And  where  tho  disease  had 
proceeded  to  what  he  called  the  granulating 
stage,  he  removed  the  minute  caruncles  frooi 
the  tunica  conjunctiva  by  cutting  them  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  afterward  applied  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  to  prevent  their 
sprouting  again.  Instead  of  the  nauseating  pro- 
cess employed  in  the  first  stage,  Sir  William 
Adams  boldly  prescribed  active  and  powerful 
vomiting,  continued  for  eight  or  ten  hoars,  by 
giving  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  at  first,  and 
continuing  one  grain  every  half  hour  afterward, 
through  the  whole  of  this  period ;  by  which 
violence  a  change  of  action,  or  new  but  man 
manageable  excitement,  is  often  produced  it*  he 
eye,  and  the  disease  is  stopped  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  hours  from  its  onset.  'The 
editor  need  scarcely  observe,  that,  though  most  in- 
flammations may  be  checked  by  the  emetic  treat- 
ment, the  plan  is  severe,  and  less  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  than  free  bleeding  and  other  an- 
tiphlogistic remedies.] 

Where  the  second  or  granulating  stage  has 
commenced.  Sir  William  Adams  used  to  cut 
away  the  diseased  surface  of  the  conjunctira, 
instead  of  the  granulating  points  alone;  by 
which  the  morbid  action  is  destroyed,  not  only 
with  less  pain,  but  far  more  radically  and  effect- 
ually; and  he  afterward  employs  a  solution 
of  alum,  instead  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  the  latter  is  hereby  rendered  unnecessary  ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  agony  it  excitos  is  often 
intolerable,  and  that  a  new  inflammation  hae 
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followed,  in  eome  insUuices,  ilmost  as  dangeroas 
a«  the  original  inflammation  itself.  Emetics, 
indeed,  have  long  been  occasionally  made'  use 
of  as  a  means  of  relieyin^  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  but  not  in  the  particular  kind  before  us, 
nor  perhaps  at  any  time  of  the  inflammation 
with  the  precise  object  in  Tiew  proposed  by 
Sir  Wilham  Adams.  StoU,  for  instance,  em- 
ployed them  successfully  in  periodic  ophthalmiaB 
{Nat.  Med.f  part  ii.,  p.  102) ;  and  Dobson,  as  al- 
ready observed,  in  ophthahnie  of  a  like  chronic 
kind,  accompanied  with  nervous  debility ;  the 
bark  being  interposed  between  their  repetition. 
—{Med.  Comm.  EUn.,  vol.  iii,  p.  444.)  The 
nearest  approach,  however,  to  this  practice, 
which  I  have  met  with  on  medical  record,  is 
Dr.  Dobson*s  case,  already  noticed  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

Yet,  though  the  emetic  plan  carried  to  this 
extent,  and  employed  for  the  express  purpose 
just  stated,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  had 
recoura  to  in  this  form  of  ophthalmia  till  our 
own  day,  it  has  been  very,  clearly  shown  by 
those  who  have  critically  and  historically  ex- 
amined into  the  subject,  that  this  very  affection 
jvas  long  ago  known  to  the  world,  and  has  been 
rationally  as  well  as  successfully  treated  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  As  the  Greeks  were  much  better 
acquainted  with  £2gypt  than  ourselves,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  it  could  have  escaped 
their  notice,  and  it  has  hence  been  suggested, 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  referred  to  by 
them  under  the  term  pladakotis  {Galen.  Jsag., 
216,  c.  6,  vol.  v.,  fol.  1542) ;  while  it  is  ingeni- 
ously affirmed  by  a  learned  critic  of  our  own 
day  to  have  been  described  by. the  old  surgeons 
of  our  own  country  under  the  expressive  appella^ 
tion  of  the  mulbbeky  STELiD.--<Quar/.  Joum. 
of  For.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  403.)  There  can,  bow- 
ever,  be  no  question  that  the  ophthalmia  before 
us  was  well  known  to  them  under  whatever 
name  described ;  and  that  even  the  granuior 
Hom  of  the  second  stage,  as  they  are  incor- 
rectly denominated,  and  which  are  rather  en- 
larged and  indurated  crypts  of  the  conjunctiva, 
had  not  only  been  noticed  by  them,  but  were 
even  removed  by  some  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  modem  surgery  ;  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly recommended  by  Read,  who  flourished 
nearly  a  centufy  and  a  half  ago,  that,  "  if  they 
be  thick  and  gross,  they  must  be  cut  away  dex- 
terously with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  after- 
ward let  the  place  be  touched  with  a  little  flne 
salt,  alum,  or  copperas-water."*  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned  with  a  view  of  deducting 
from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Saunders  or  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Adams ;  since  the  practice,  and  even  the 
name  of  its  ori^nal  inventor,  seems  to  have 
been  long  lost  siffht  of  in  the  annals  of  chirur- 
gical  science,  and  consequently  the  revival  of 
such  a  practice,  and  a  detection  of  its  benefits, 
are  as  much  a  discovery  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Read.    [At  the  present  day,  the  practice 


*  Short  but  exact  Account  of  all  the  Diseases 
incident  to  the  Eyes,  Lond.,  2d  edit,  p.  96,1706. 
See  also  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Foreign  Med.,  ut 
•upx4. 


of  cuttinir  away  the  granulations  is  less  fre- 
quently adopted  than  that  of  touching  them  with 
nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  experi- 
ence having  proved  that  they  are  more  apt  to 
Sow  aeain  after  the  use  of  the  knife  or  scissors 
an  after  that  of  astringents*  or  mild  escha- 
rotics.  The  eversion  of  the  eyeUd,  frequently 
remaining  after  an  attack  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
may  also  be  speedily  cured  by  touching  the  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  conjunctiva  with  these 
applications,  which  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
to  it  a  healthy  surface.  The  plan,  however,  is 
only  right  in  the  perfectly  chronic  stage,  or 
rather  a  stage  subsequent  to  those  of  the  original 
complaint. 

with  respect  to  the  jmruUnt  ophthalmia  of 
neiD^bom  ehUdren,  it  usually  comes  on  within  a 
week  from  birth.  Both  eyes  are  mostly  affected, 
but  they  are  not  first  attacked  exactly  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  first  stage,  it  is  confined  to 
the  mucous  Iming  of  the  eyelids,  which  are  re- 
marked to  adhere  together  when  the  child  wakes. 
Their  edges  are  redder  than  natural,  especially 
at  the  comers ;  and  the  access  of  light  to  the 
eye  produces  pain,  and  makes  the  child  shut  it. 
If  at  this  penod  the  eyelids  be  everted,  their 
lining  will  be  found  to  be  red  and  villous,  and  a 
little  white  mucus  will  be  seen  lying  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lower  eyelid. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  inflammation  extends 
from  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  to  that  covering 
the  eyeball ;  the  vascular  congestion  and  red- 
ness are  much  augmented ;  the  eyelids  swell 
and  become  red  even  externally ;  from  the  in- 
flamed membrane  there  is  a  copious  secretion 
of  purulent  fluid,  which  glues  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  together,  and  then  accumulates  under 
the  latter  parts,  or  pours  out  over  the  face,  stain- 
ing the  cap  and  linen.  As  the  light  is  very 
pamful,  the  child  keeps  the  eye  constantly  shut, 
even  if  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  should  not 
already  close  it.  In  this  second  stafe,  the 
whole  of  the  conjunctiva  is  swollen,  of  a  uni- 
forpi  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  presents  a  villous 
surface.  It  is  further  remarked  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, that  the  close  adhesion  of  the  membrane 
to  the  tarsi  prevents  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
from  swelling  much ;  but  the  loose  folds  be- 
tween the  hd  and  the  globe  become  greatly 
enlarged,  forming  red  tumid  rolls,  finely  granu- 
lated. These  folds,  pressed  on  by  the  orbicu- 
laris, evert  the  tarsi,  causing  ectropium  of  one 
or  both  eyelids.  This  eversion  particularly  takes 
place  when  the  child  cries,  or  the  surgeon  at- 
tempts to  examine  the  eye  by  separating  the 
eyelids.  Sometimes  the  upper  eyelid  is  so 
swelled  that  it  hangs  completely  over  the  lower. 
During  the  night,  the  eyelids  become  so  ad- 
herent to  each  other  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
in  the  morning  till  after  they  have  been  soaked 
with  warm  water.  When  they  are  separated, 
the  eye  is  completely  concealed  by  the  dis> 
charge ;  we  wipe  it  away  with  a  soft  rag,  and 


*  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  the  preference  to  solutions 
of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  lunar  causUc.  or 
the  liquor  plumbi  acetati8.--On  Dia.  of  the  Eyet 
p.  216.— Ed. 
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ihere  is  itiU  enouch  to  eptt  ihe  globe  ind 
hide  the  corne^o-  If  the  diat^Bjc  should  not  be 
checked,  i.t  ejLtendA  to  the  comuii^  arid  thuH 
tnity  reach  the  iuterior  of  the  globe.  Soino  one 
or  more  of  the  following  changes  aro  now  pto- 
dueed  ;  geueml  or  partial  sEoughing  of  Ehe 
eomm  ;  ukeraiton  or  opacity  of  (he  same  part ; 
ttdheiion  of  the  ins  to  ih^  mlliimed  or  ulcerated 
cOfnca,  or  suppuratiOD  of  ihe  cjcball^  which  last 
occorrencei  Mi.  fAiddiernQve  saya^  has  been 
denied  by  Mr.  Sannderf  on  very  inAidTicient 
gtQaTidn-^{MtddItmDre*f  htut,  on  Dis^  of  the 
£yc,  mr  published  in  Lend.  Mid.  Ga%.  for  1833, 
p.  fiOS.)  In  the  third  ata^e,  there  ta  a  gradual 
abatement  and  cefis&tioti  oT  all  tho  ayrnptOEfis  \ 
ihe  rcdneas,  sw&tlingi  and  discharge  arc  dimm- 
khed  ;  the  child  opens  ihi?  eyes  more  readily  to 
the  light  i  and  no  ectropium  takcd  place.  The 
opportUttity  of  aecing  whatever  changes  may 
ht¥^  beon  produced  by  actjyc  inlJammaticn  is 
i;ow  aflbrded. 

When  the  complaint  Je  ie¥ere,  tbe  infant  be- 
cornea  reailessi,  and  its  bowels  are  diaiurbed ; 
and  the  sloughing  itage  is  attended  with  pale* 
iteai  and  debility. 

With  regard  to  the  cauBf?^  of  purulent  oph- 
ihAlmJaifi  infanCs,  il  appears,  that  in  a  large  pto- 
poninn  of  mstancea,  the  mother  is  affected  with 
«otne  kjnd  ot  vaginal  discharge^  to  which  the 
child'a  eyea  have  been  exposed  during  parturi- 
tion, lieiice  the  natural  mfereneo  is,  that  the 
disorder  it  excited  by  the  actUEil  contact  of  the 
mattor:  and  the  tolerably  regular  appearance 
of  th«  disease  on  the  third  day  corroboralea  Ihii* 
notion.  Indeed,  some  facta  mentioned  by  Mr. 
i^awrence  and  Mr,  Middle  more*  alio  lend  to 
confirm  this  Tiew  of  tbe  subject.  Yeti  the 
former  observea,  porulent  ophthalmia  is  often 
«een  in  childieii  of  healthy  mothers,  or  mothers 
who  lit  least 'declare  themselves  to  be  free  from 
Mtiy  kmd  of  discharge.  A  declaration  of  this 
*ort,  however,  coming  from  a  woman,  whose 
child  is  atuckcd  about  tliree  days  after  birth,  la 
of  course  incorrect.  Whatever  may  be  the  liot 
with  regard  to  contagion  being  an  exciting  c&use 
of  this  purulent  ophthalmia,  Mr.  Lawreiice  ad- 
verts to  other  circmnatancca,  which  utnlciubted!y 
promote  its  occurrence.  He  says,  that  it  is 
most  frequent  and  destructive  in  weakly  childrcin, 
and  such  as  are  exposed  to  bad  air,  cold,  insuf' 
tic  lent  clothing,  and  defieient  nutrition.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  premature  chUdrcn  than  in 
those  bon]  at  the  mil  time ;  m  tvviris  than  in 
ftin^k"  chddren  \  in  newly -born  infa^nts  ibun  older 
chiTdren  ;  and  in  those  than  in  adults-  It  is 
jnore  frequent  in  damp  and  cold  than  dry  warm 
weather ;  and  among  the  children  of  the  poor 
ibdn  those  of  the  uoper  claaaes.  In  the  Foundling 
Hospitals  of  ParisiVtenna,  PetersburghY  andMos- 

•  Lond,  Med.  Osz.  for  1833,  p,506.  '^  AU  in- 
fanta/' says  bo,  "are  subject  to  the  same  change 
Xti  residence,  ctpoeure  to  light,  and  to  cold,  &c., 
although  only  a  small  portion,  it  is  presumed,  are 
deauned  to  pass,  in  their  exit  ffom  the  uierua, 
IliiouKh  a  canal  moistened  with  morbid  aecro' 
Uons.**  The  conviction  of  Mr.  Middlomore  ia,  that 
tlkks  diaeaae  Is  pnxlueed  by  tha  contact  of  morbid 
irigillil  ■eerattDas.— £o. 


covr,  whtch  roceivo  all  infantu  pr^aentedt  lb«ilia- 
easc  is  particularly  ;  .nd  nmvwn^geBhkv 

WTien  the  conii  l-?ar»  ibe  mn^^miKis 

is  always  favour^^bi^  ,  .^.  .,  ihis  m^fnbriBf  baa 
sloughed^  or  ulcerated  extenatvelyi  loss  of  aklil 
IS  unavoidable.  Even  if  the  cornea  t>e  of  ■  aol] 
white,  or  hat  begun  to  lose  iu  tfiiiiipicnti, 
vision  may  be  lost  or  injured,  aa  it  i»  moct  Vkwf 
that  ulceration  and  pFolapsus  of  tJae  m^  or  ptr« 
rnanent  opacity  will  ensue  J 

I  cannot  say  that  in  any  instatieo  thlt  ba 
fallen  within  my  own  range  of  pT»ct»ce»  I  bns 
seen  all  the  benefit  froin  the  use  ol'  fklci's 
powerful  and  stimulant  aslTingent,  kttaiwn  by 
the  name  of  aqua  camphoraiai  which  Ht  W«rc 
ascribes  to  it  I  have  known  it  at  Limei  check 
the  discharge,  but  do  almost  as  much  misehief 
from  the  pain  it  eicites,  and  the  irriutKm  pr«- 
duced  by  very  long  fits  of  restlessuesa  and  cry- 
ing, which  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  plan  that  has  proved  tncnt  effectual,  IB 
my  own  course  of  observation,  is  to  syringcr  tht 
eyes  thoroughly,  so  that  ihe  whole  of  ihft  pitftK 
lent  discharge  may  be  washed  out»  witii  a  •ohs- 

tion  of  alum  in  water,  in  the  propo" '   " 

leas  than  a  grain  to  an  ounce  :  to  > 
syringing  three  times  a  day,  to  kee^ 
open,  scarify    the  gorged  vessels  ot    tlie 
junctiva  where  it  csn  be  done,  or  apply  lef«;l* 
lo  their  under  aurface,  and  surround  the  foit 
head  lightly  and  loosely  with  folded  liiit'n,  fa^ixm 
with  a  lotion  of  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  &mnKi  ' 
acetatis  mixed  with  seven  ounecs  of  wat«f»  I 
kepi  cold  m  a  bucket  of  ice.     [Mr.  Lav 
has  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  i 
one  leech,  which  he  applies  to  ihe  red  «wsli!tK 
of  the  upper  eyelid  i  even  this,  he  says,  i 
limes  renders  the   infant  qwite  pdi?.      In 
most  robust  children,  he  would  not  adttao  mm 
than  two  Jeeches  ;  one  to  each  eyelid,  or  to  ( 
upper  eyelid  of  each  eye.]     The  chihl   In  otl^* 
to  receive  tho  full  benclit  of  the  eolut 
should  have  its  head  laid  dat  bctwc^  i 
of  the  operator,  with  the  face  upp^  . 
lids  should  be  separated  from  each  ^ 
fingers,  or,  if  necesewy,  as  it  almojsi  uivvjiv*  i«,j 
by  the  Msis lance  of  a  blunt  silver  spatuia,  < 
some  other  blunt  instrument,  and  tho  point  < 
the  ayrmgc,  loaded  with  the  aatringont  lotk 
should  then  be  introduced  between  thorn  md  ct 
vey  its  contents  all  around  x  the  syrir»gmg  bein 
repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  col  Ice  ttnJ  mitt  ii 
is  washed  away.    The  pain  produced  by  the  ui 
of  thin  solultoti  is  trilling,  and  the  child  em» 
to  cry  almost  ae  soon  as  the  operation  is  ovi'r^  < 

[In  the  early  sta;^e,  Mr.  Lawrence  pieft^r*  ( 
saturnine  lotion  made  with  rose-water,    Hi<<  &M 
directs  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  casti 
oil  or  magnesia  ;  and  when  the  mda/iimntion 
active,  and  tho  tongue  white,  be  3-. 
gative  medicine  be  preceded  by  a 

of  calomel    He  do«»  not  approve  ul _ it  i 

young  children. 

The  aggtuiinauon  of  the  eyelids  is  to  bs  pri^ 
vented,  and  the  exit  of  tlie  difichurge  promote  i« 
by  fiequently  bathing  ihem  with  tepid  water,  oc 
milk,  fuid  applying  a  little  lardt  or  fitah  h-umi^ 
to  their  edges. 


Qui.  Vni.— Spb.  3.] 
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Tlie  inflammatory  stage  having  been  subdued, 
astringents  are  to  be  employed.  Mr.  Lawrence 
uses  a  solution  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
two  to  ten  ^ins  of  alum  to  each  ounce  of 
water,  according  to  circumstances.  This  lotion 
is  to  be  carefully  injected  under  the  eyelids, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  so  as  to  cleanse  out 
all  the  purulent  secretion ;  and,  in  the  intervals, 
a  piece  of  rag,  wetted  with  the  same  wash,  may 
be  laid  over  the  eye.  If  the  alum  lotion  ceases 
to  have  effect,  a  solution  of  nitratie  of  silver,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  ^ptuns  to  each  ounce  of 
water,  may  be  dropped  mto  the  eye  two  or  three 
times  a  day.* J 

If,  when  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside, 
an  ulcer  be  detected  on  any  part  of  the  cornea, 
and  especially  if  it  be  over  the  pupil,  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eye  night  and  morning  after  the  syringing  is 
over,  and  the  eye  be  kept  open  for  about  haU'  a 
minute,  so  that  the  solution  may  not  be  wiped 
away  suddenly  by  the  closing  of  the  lids,  but 
may  fairly  he  uponohe  ulcer  and  float  over  it 
for  this  period  of  time.  The  sulphate  of  quinine 
should  also  be  given,  dissolved  m  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  infant 
can  bear  it  [or  the  extract  of  bark,  broken 
down  and  blended  with  milk,  may  be  prescribed, 
as  advised  by  Mr.  Lawrence]  ;  and  if  looseness 
be  produced,  it  should  be  checked  by  a  drop  or 
half  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  each  draught.  Prus- 
siate  of  potash  is  also  a  very  good  astringent  for 
contracting  the  area  of  the  ulcer,  and  expediting 
the  healing  process  ;  and  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  by  means  of  the  unguentum  ce- 
tacei.  By  a  careful  perseverance  in  this  pro- 
cess, I  have  not  only  seen  ulcerations  on  the 
cornea  heal  speedily,  but,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
without  leaving  any  cicatrix  to  impede  vision, 
even  where  the  ulceration  has  been  seated  over 
the  pupil. 

[The  varieties  of  purulent  ophthalmia  said  to 
arise  from  metastasis  of  gonorrhoea  from  the 
irethra  to  the  eyes,t  and  from  the  inadvertent 
application  of  the  urethral  discharge  to  the  eye- 
hds,  hardly  require  a  particular  description  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.] 

S  Ophthalmia  glultnosOy  so  called  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  is  the  psor-ophthalmia  of  Plenck  and 

*  The  practice  of  using  powerful  stimulants  in 
the  early  stase  is  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemore.  "Let  the  acute  stage  pass  by ;  let  the 
secretion  become  diminished ;  and  the  tense,  florid 
state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compar- 
atively pale,  flabby  appearance  of  that  tnembrane, 
and  then,"  he  admits,  "  either  the  undiluted  Uq. 
acetatis,  or  the  strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment 
(ten  grains  to  a  drachm),  may  be  advantageously 
employed.** — See  Middlemore*s  Lect.  on  Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  as  pub.  in  Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  p.  51 1.— Eo. 

t  This  particular  cause,  which  is  admitted  by 
Richter,  Scarpa,  and  Beer,  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, because  "  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  may  oc- 
cur while  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  contin- 
ues, and  since  it  does  not  take  place  when  that 
discharge  is  stopped."— On  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p. 
229 ;  see  also  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  iHs.  of 
thfi  Eye.— Eo. 


I  Mr.  Ware  [the  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
I  glands  of  the  eyelids,  of  Beer,  and  the  catarrhal 
I  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  of  various  modem 
writeis]  ;  and  consists  in  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  small  sebaceous  glands,  whose  ducts,  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  on  the  ed^e  of  each  eyelid,  pour 
forth  a  viscid  matter  that  incrusts  and  hardens. 
[It  appears  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  the  primary  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  Meibomian  glands,  if  dis- 
eased at  all,  are  affected  secondarily. — (Loi^- 
rence  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  158. )]  During  sleep, 
when  the  lids  have  been  for  some  time  m  con- 
tact, the  matter  glues  them  together  so  firmly, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  many  a 
painful  effort.  This  matter,  instead  of  being 
mild  and  lubricant,  as  in  health,  is  now  not  only 
viscid,  but  acrimonious  and  erosive;  whence 
the  eye  is  irritated,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
ulcerated  ;  and  the  complaint  is  apt  to  become 
chronic,  and  will  sometimes  last  for  years,  or 
even  for  life,  in  which  state  it  is  termed  lippitudo. 

The  disease  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by 
smallpox  and  measles;  occasionaUv  by  com- 
mon ophthalmia  from  cold  or  any  other  causes, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  though  rarely,  from  a 
sty.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
a  scrofulous  habit. 

[In  the  acute  stage,  cupping  or  leeches,  tepid 
loiions,  mild  ointments,  and  active  aperients,  ara 
called  for,  followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  a  bUs- 
ter.]  In  the  chronic  stage,  it  is  best  attacked, 
and  perhaps  only  to  be  cured,  by  such  local 
stimulants  as  may  excite  a  new  action  or  in- 
flammation, that  may  be  mora  manageable.  The 
practice  of  M.  St.  Yves  was  here  very  bold : 
he  touched  the  ulcers  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid 
with  lapis  infemalis,  and  thus  cauterized  the  mor- 
bid surface.  The  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis, 
or  the  older  form  entitled  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrati,  has  of  late  been  used  with  equal  success, 
and  with  far  less  danger  of  injuring  the  ball  of 
the  eye.  The  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  take 
up'  a  little  of  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and 
apply  it  along  the  ed^e  of  each  eyelid.*  Or  a 
drop  of  spirits,  as  vinum  opii,  ether,  or  Ri^ 
balsam,  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  eye  in 
the  same  manner,  and  be  repeated  daily.  [Be- 
sides local  applications,  the  compound  calomel 
pill,  and  other  alterative  and  apenent  medicines, 
are  frequently  necessary.] 

SPECIES  III. 

OPHTHALMIA  INTERJ>JA. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL 

PARTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

ACCOMPANIID    WITH     LSSS     IXTIRKAL   APPEAR- 
ANCE OP  DISEASE  THAN  THE  PEBCEDINO  SPE- 


*  Other  applications  in  common  use  are  Janin's 
ointment,  composed  of  Armenian  bole  and  tutty,  of 
each  jij.  white  precipitate  3J.  and  lard  |ss. ;  Sin- 
gleton's, or  the  golden  ointment,  the  active  ingre- 
oient  in  which  is  orpiment,  or  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic ;  and  ointments  containing  the  red  precip- 
itate in  various  proportions.  Mr.  Mackenzie  puts 
from  twelve  to  twenty  grains  of  it  to  an  ounce  of 
laid.— See  Practical  Treatise  on  Dis.  of  the  Ere 
p.  13a— Eo. 
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C1E8  ;  ITS  COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS 
rSBQDENTLY  INSIDIOUS  ;  AND  OFTEN  ATTENI>- 
BO   BT   LITTLE    OR    NO   EXTERNAL   BBDNB8S. 

[Inflammation  may  be  confined  to  one  of  the 
internal  structures,  or  all  of  them  may  be  in- 
volved. The  close  connejuon  between  the  dif- 
ferent internal  parts  and  their  common  vascular 
supply,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  one  to  another.  If 
inflammation  commences  in  the  iris,  it  readily 
extends  to  the  ciliary  body,  choroid  coat,  vitre- 
ous humour,  and  retina.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  spread  forward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye,  so  that  a  case  of  iritis  often  involves  in  its 
progress  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
mtemal  tunics,  and  also  the  external  parts.  In- 
flammation, beginning  in  the  retina,  spreads  in 
like  manner  to  the  vitreous  tunic,  choroid,  iris, 
dtc. — {Laiorencct  op.  cit.,  p.  268.)  Mr.  Law- 
rence treats  of  four  varieties  of  internal  oph- 
thalmia ;  namely,  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris  ;  inflammation  of  the  internal 
tunics  generally ;  and  inflammation  of  the  poste- 
rior tunics  of  the  eye. 

As  this  work  is  not  designed  to  convey  a 
minute  account  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  the  first 
variety  must  here  be  omitted,  and  our  remarks 
confined  to 

m  Iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

fi  Inflammatio  tunicar-  Inflammation  of  the  cho- 

um  intemarum  oculi.      roid  coat  and  retina. 

As  in  the  arrangement  of  inflammation  of  the 
eye  adopted  in  this  edition,  inflammation  of  the 
iris  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  internal  ophthalmia, 
and  not  as  a  species,  no  particular  definition  of 
it  is  placed  as  a  leading  head  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section.  Yet,  as  that  inserted  by  Dr. 
Good  is  correct  and  instructive,  it  may  be  as 
well  here  to  repeat  it.] 

Inflammation  commencing  in  the  iris  ;  colour 
of  the  part  changed  to  green  or  reddish  ;  fibres 
less  moveable,  and  shooting  dentiform  processes 
into  the  pupil ;  pupil  irregularly  contracted  and 
grayish. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  an  accurate  description  of 
this  species,  has  denominated  it  Iritis  ( Ueber 
Nachsiaar  und  Iritis  nach  Staaroperationen^ 
Wien,  1801);  and  under  this  name  it  has  of 
late  years  been  described  by  many  practical  sur- 
geons in  our  own  country.  The  termination, 
however,  is  unclassical,  and  if  the  derivative  be 
retained,  it  should  unquestionably  be  irit/uis, 
instead  of  iritis ;  but  ophthalmia  iridis  is  better, 
as  the  disease  is  very  clearly  a  species  of  a  con- 
nective genus  of  diseases,  rather  than  a  distinct 
genus  itself.  It  is  the  more  singular,  however, 
that  iritis  should  ever  have  been  used  by  its  in- 
ventor, as  the  Ger.nfians  have  long  employed  the 
more  correct  relative  compounds  of  iriootomia 
iri<fectomia,  and  iricfodyalysis. 

The  exact  change  of  colour  which  the  in- 
flamed iris  assumes,  first  in  its  less,  and  then  in 
its  greater  circle,  depends  upon  the  peculiar 
colour  it  possessed  when  in  health.  If  this 
irere  ^yiah  or  blue,  the  morbid  hue  will  be 


green ;  if  brown  or  black,  it  will  be 
The  grayish  or  cloudy  appearance  of  the  nil 
is  produced  by  the  secretion  of  coaculaUe  tynpii, 
which  spreadls  over  it  in  a  fine  fliuLe  like  a  oib- 
web.  If  the  inflammation  do  not  yield  to  the 
curative  treatment,  a  vellowish-red  toberde 
forms  in  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  iiis, 
coimnonly  where  the  gpreater  and  less  circles  of 
the  membrane  meet ;  it  enlarges,  projects  still 
forwarder,  and  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  an  sb- 
scess,  which  at  length  burau  and  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

[Iritis  is  an  adhesive  inflammatkHi ;  that  is, 
an  inflanmiation  attended  with  depositioo  of 
new  matter,  indiscriminately  called  by  the  not 
very  precise  term  of  coagulable  lyo^  The 
chief  character  of  the  afiiection  is  this  eflhsioD  of 
lymph,  either  into  the  texture  of  the  iris,  or  in 
distinct  masses  on  its  surface,  or  in  a  more  or 
less  fluid  form.  This  eflfusion  of  coagulaUe 
lymph,  besides  chan^in^  the  colour  and  genenl 
appearance  of  the  ins,  impairs  and  destroys  iti 
motions ;  frequently  renders  it  adherent  to  sor- 
rounding  parts ;  alters  the  form  and  size  of  tin 
pupil ;  and  obstructs  that  aperture,  so  as  to  ne- 
duce  more  or  less  impairment  of  sight.  Bol, 
though  the  inflammation  is  called  adhesive,  aid 
the  substance  eflfused  is  commonly  Ivmph,  it  i^ 
pears,  pus  may  be  poured  out  from  the  inflaoMd 
iris,  or,  at  all  events,  a  fluid  of  a  yeUowiib 
colour,  that  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  aoteriflr 
chamber,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pus; 
and  where  the  inflammation  is  violent,  turn. 
blood  itself  may  be  eflused.^-^  Laurrmcc,  op. 
cit.,  p.  285.) 

In  the  beginning,  there  is  some  intolerance  of 
light ;  the  sclerotic  coat  participates  more  or 
less  in  the  inflammation  ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently a  greater  or  less  degree  of  increased 
sensibility.  If  the  inflammation  be  not  relieved 
by  proper  treatment,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  that 
an  opposite  state  succeeds,  or  dimness  of  swht, 
caused  by  other  changes  which  now  take  puee 
in  the  pupil  and  cornea.  From  the  commeoce- 
ment  there  is  generally  more  or  less  pain, 
which  varies  in  degree  according  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  attack,  and  often  extends  aroond  the 
orbit,  and  sometimes  to  the  front  or  back  of  the 
head.  The  pain  is  often  characterized  by  noc- 
turnal exacerbations. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of  iritis, 
however,  what  most  particularly  deserves  notice 
is  the  redness,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
zone  around  the  cornea,  and  consists  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  forepart  of  the  sclerotica.  In  the 
beginning,  a  pale  pink  blush  of  sclerotic  redness 
is  perce]n^ble,  and,  although  the  conjunctiva  is 
not  altered,  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  cf  the 
sclerotica  may  be  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
distention.  If  the  afiection  r:  ntinue  to  increase, 
the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  iris  to  the 
corpus  ciliare,  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  with  in- 
crease of  pain  and  fever,  and  ultimately  with 
irrecoverable  loss  of  vision.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mischief  is  propagated  forward,  the  corner 
becomes  more  opaque,  the  conjunctiva  more  la- 
flarned,  and  great  external  re<uiess  is  added  to 
all  the  other  symptoms. 
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After  the  actire  inflammation  at  length 
abates,  the  permanent  disorganization  and 
changes  of  structure  remain  ;  as  ^neral  adhe- 
sion of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  with  opacity  of 
the  latter,  and  eren  staphyloma ;  or  adhesion  of 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ; 
a  motionless  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  &c, 

A  chanffe  of  colour  in  the  whole  iris,  with 
considerable  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  an 
opaque  substance  in  it,  with  intense  external 
redness,  great  and  deep-seated  pain,  and  com- 
plete insensibility  to  light,  are  circumstances 
denoting,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  experi- 
ence, a  no^less  case.  When  the  inflammation 
is  recent,  confined  to  the  iris,  and  unattended 
with  permanent  changes  of  structure  in  the  iris, 
cornea,  or  retina,  or  adhesions,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pupil,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.] 

This  distressing  auction  sometimes  follows 
an  operation  for  the  cataract ;  in  which  an  irri- 
tation is  often  excited,  either  by  endeavouring 
to  prens  out  the  lens  through  too  small  a  wound 
in  the  crmea,  by  suflering  some  pieces  of  the 
lens  *o  remain  in  the  posterior  chamber,  or 
from  too  frequent  an  exposure  of  the  internal 
surface  to  the  air,  by  unnecessarily  raising  the 
flaps  of  the  cornea.  And  the  disease  was  hence, 
in  our  country,  till  of  late,  most  absurdly  de- 
nominated secondary  cataract.  [It  also  origi- 
nates from  accidental,  injuries,  and  irritation, 
and  immoderate  exertion  of  the  eye. 

Iritis  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  certain 
states  of  the  constitution,  and,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
mentions,  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  idiopathic  iritis,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  direct  mechanical  injury. 
The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  constitution, 
promoting  attacks  of  iritis,  are  those  produced 
by  morbid  poisons,  as  in  syphilis,  or  those  oc- 
curring in  individuals  who  are  subject  to  gouty 
and  rheumatic  complaints.  Iritis  is  rare  in 
young  subjects,  in  whom  these  states  of  the 
system  do  not  exist.] 

Where  a  patient  is  labouring  under  an  ar- 
thritic diathesis,  and  isaccidentiuly  afiected  by  a 
common  ophthalmia,  this  species  is  apt  to  be  in- 
grafted upon  it.  It  is  also  an  accompaniment 
of  several  cutanc.us  eruptions,  especially  those 
connected  with  an  abuse  of  mercury. 

The  medica*  treatment  should  consist  in  free 
venesection,  leeches,  active  purgatives,  and  low 
diet :  blisters  are  then  to  be  applied  succes- 
sively to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  and  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  [The  body  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest,  as  well  as  the  organ ;  and  the 
eye  protected  from  all  injurious  external  influ- 
ences. According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  local  ap- 
plications cannot  be  of  much  service  in  so  seri- 
ous an  afiection  of  parts  comparatively  internal. 
Tepid  washes,  he  sa3r8,  will  perhaps  be  most 
soothing ;  but  cold  applications  may  be  used  if 
thepatient  prefer  them. 

The  foregoing  antiphlogistic  measures  will 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  ;  but 
the  effusion  of  lymph  proceeds,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  alterations  of  structure  are  the  re- 
sult. For  the  stoppage  of  this  destructive 
Action,  the  free  and  prompt  use  of  mercury  is 


necessary,  which  not  only  stops  the  further  de- 
position of  lymph,'  but  promotes  the  absorption 
of  what  is  already  effused.  Two,  three,  or  four 
grains  of  calomel,  joined  with  one  fourth  or  one 
half  of  a  grain  of  opium,  should  be  given  every 
eight,  six,  or,  in  urgent  cases,  eveiy  four  hours. 
When  calomel  disagrees,  the  blue-pill  or  mer- 
curial frictions  may  be  employed.] 

Whether  iritis  be  a  primary  affection,  or  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  even  with  syphilis, 
or  induced  by  the  action  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, Mr.  Travers  estimates  mercury  as  almost 
a  specific  remedy. 

[Belladonna  is  also  to  be  used  for  preventing 
that  contraction  of  the  pupil,  to  which  there  is 
such  a  powerful  tendency  in  iritis.  If  the  in- 
flanmiation  be  violent,  Mr.  Lawrence  smears 
the  moistened  extract  upon  the  eyebrow ;  when 
the  organ  is  less  irritable,  he  drops  a  solution 
of  the  extract  between  the  eyelids.  This  part 
of  the  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  in  preventing  further  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  but  because  the  influence  of  belladonna 
on  the  iris  is  so  great,  that,  where  adhesions 
have  already  taken  place,  if  the  effusion  be  very 
recent,  the  contraction  of  the  iris  will  elongate 
the  masses  of  effused  lymph,  stretch  them  out, 
and  often  completely  liberate  the  margin  of  the 
pupil.  The  case,  however,  must  be  recen  • 
and  the  belladonna  assisted  with  the  operation 
of  mercury.] 

Mr.  Travers  distinguishes  also  inflammation  in 
the  iris  from  that  in  the  cornea,  by  regarding  the 
latter  as  suppurative,  and  leading  to  an  abscess, 
and  the  former  as  adhesive  alone.  And  he  telli 
us,  that  inflammation  of  the  cornea  so  strictly 
maintains  this  character,  that  if  it  spread  to  the 
iris,  and  in  this  case  become  merely  secondary 
it  still  preserves  its  adhesive  power. 

This  species  is  also  soinetimes  a  concomitant 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  decidedly  not  syphihtic  ; 
and  especially  of  those  produced  by  a  very  ex- 
tepsive  use  of  mercury ;  constituting  what  has 
been  denominated  by  some  writers  eryihem^ 
mercurialCf  and  hydrargyria,  as  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  notice  under  syphilis. 

In  the  syphilitic  or  arthritic  affection,  how- 
ever, a  particular  attentioi^must  be  paid  to  the 
primary  disease,  since  otherwise  no  local  rem- 
edies can  be  of  any  avail. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  eye 
is  a  disease  that  has  generally  been  overlooked 
by  writers,  and  scarcely  discriminated  by  prac- 
titioners. We  have  seen,  that  inflammation 
commencing  in  the  iris,  may  extend  to  the  in- 
ternal coats  of  the  organ,  and  even  to  the  whole 
of  the  eyeball ;  but  sometimes  those  coats  be- 
come primarily  inflamed. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are, 
a  dull,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  organ,  aggravated 
by  light,  or  exertion  of  the  eye  ;  impaired  vis- 
ion ;  with  originally,  and  often  throughout,  but 
little  external  redness.  The  pain  soon  extends 
to  the  brow,  occiput,  and  other  parts  of  the 
head.  The  pupil  may  be  either  rather  con- 
tracted, with  a  quick  motion  of  the  iris,  or 
somewhat  dilated,  with  sluggish  moti<m  «k(  ^^ 
latter   ^ast.    TV»  iottcAt^  *ftcttT&vD%  \»  '>kx. 
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I^wreneei,  19  the  earlier  atAie,  denoiing  eicite- 
:iScrxC  of  the  retina;  the  Utter  &  lai&r  cotidmorif 
landicating  niore  advanced  changeSf  attended 
iith  Loss  of  «en$ibdity  in  the  nervous  structure. 
~h«s  diiorder  in  accofnpanicd  with  febrile  symp- 
mi.  As  the  dJAeaje  proceeds,  more  aclerotic 
ednE^ss  flhows  itself  round  the  cornea  ;  the  iris 
baitgeA  colour  mtid  expands  \  and  die  tight  be- 
'  m  weaker  and  weakert  and  li  wooti  lost; 
which  mtsforiuno  the  patient  is  troubled 
i^th  various  false  laminous  appearances. 

Id  the  second  stage  the  iris  closeif  and  pro^ 

tela  m  a  convex  form  towards  the  cornea  ;  and 

ypopium  IS  produced  hy  the  effusion  of  mailer 

in  the  anterior  chamber.     Complete  amaurosis* 

suppuration,  and  collapse  of  the  eyeball,  and 

closure  of  the  pupil,  are  the  result  of  bad  cases. 

Greatly  impaired    vision,   produced  quickly^ 

with  pupil  siiU  clear,  and  not  much  contracted, 

Mr.    Lawrence  says,   may  be  restored  j  but  if 

sight  should  have  been  totally  lost  before  the 

pupil  has  closed,  or,  if  that  opening  be  much 

contracted,  and  vision  gone,  there  is  no  hope. 

The  treatment  should  be  antiphlogistic,  an<l 
followiMl  up  by  the  prompt  and  free  ii»e  of 
mercuiy,  combined  with  the  local  employ  men  t 
of  belladonna.  Bleeding  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic means  may  check  the  inHammation  ;  buL, 
uDassifilcd  by  mercury,  Lhey  are  not  adequate 
to  prevent  those  changes  ia  the  retina  which 
leaa  to  blindness. 


SPECIES  m 

OPHTHALMIA  STAPHYLOMA. 

PROTUBERANT  EVE 

PlOTUBEftANGB  AttD  f  ART!  At  OR  COMPLETE 
OPJ^CITY  or  T»S  CORNER  ;  OR  IN  t'»Ni.TUfl4r 
PROTUnSRANT  STATI  OP  SOME  PART  OE  PARtS 
or  THE  SCLEROTIC  COAT  j  StonT  ADOLlSlliLD 
OK  iMPAtRSn. 

The  term  sTAPHif  lok A  is  derived  from  rra- 
fsH,  ♦'  UV3,'*  &  grape^  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  tumour  of  tho  cornea  to  the  pulpy  and 
semi-transparent  appearance  of  this  fniit,  [The 
expression,  protubtmnl  eye,  adopted  by  the 
author,  19  not  precisely  applicable,  becanse  the 
e^e  may  be  rondec%d  protuberant  by  Tarioun 
other  diseasos. 

The  definition  introduces  us  to  the  division 
tnto  two  species  : — 

a  Staphyloma  cornea;.     Staphybma  of  the  cor- 
nea, 
0  Staphyloma    (nnic»     Staphyloma  of  the  acle- 
sclerotic  m.  to  t*c  c  oat  of  the  eye . 

The  term  0taphyi<mta  cornrtt  k  applied  to  a 
projecting  and  opaque  stato  of  this  part  of  the 
eye.  The  whole  of  tlie  cornea  may  be  mvoWto 
in  the  unnatural  protuberance,  or  ooly  a  por* 
tion  of  It  may  be  concemc^d^  Hence,  the  va* 
rieties  of  ft&phyloma  toide,  and  Mmphytoma 
partiak.  In  the  first  case,  sight  is  in  gener&l 
completely  lost ;  the  cornea  opaqne ;  and  the 
aiis  of  the  eye  greatly  lengthened  ;  bit,  in  the 
partial  staphyloma,  if  it  does  not  cover  a  liirgv 
portion  of  the  pupil,  a  considerable  degree  of 
mion  may  rcmmn,     WUetv  vhe  diteaAe  tsm* 


braces  the  w/hole  pupil,  or  is  acnoiTtpatiied  with 
general  opacity,  sight  is  altogether  clesirorvd. 
The  protuberance  of  the  eye  interferes  vwtih  tht 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  by  the  frictjofi  of  mimk 
against  the  forepart  of  the  eyeball,  and  bf  ibt 
exposure  of  the  organ  to  the  atmo^phenc 
iiot>,  frequent  attacks  of  pain  and  opbiJ  ^ 
cjEcited,  and  even  the  other  eye  boeo 
and  irritable. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  it  mosU?  piro 
by  severe  mliammatioii  of  the  -  "-  7  --'.7 
such  aj$  produces  sloughing  mA 

consequently  weakened  state  oi  i.-_    ._  l;o  -. 
the  coraea,  disposing  it  to  yield  to  ^e  di^t'jn- 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball.     The  c^si*  i^ 
hliewise  attended  with  an  increased  tccumuh 
tion  of  iko  aqueous  humour ;   lo  which  nrcu 
stance,  iijdeed,  some  writers  mainly  ref««r  dil 
origin  of  the  disease.     The  irrir^tiyB  haa  ol 
a  sympathetic  influence  on  the  other  eye,  r*a*" 
dering  it  weak,  irritable,  and  even  inflamed. 

The  treatment  is  either  palliative  or  ladj^aL 
The  yjalliative  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ia^ 
flammation  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  by 
dimmishing  this  volume  of  the  swelling  hf  puac- 
turing  the  cornea  with  a  caiafaut>needt#,  and 
letting  out  the  aqueous  humoar.  Tliw  repHi- 
tion  of  this  plan  has  even  sometimes  led  to  a 
radical  cure  1  the  protuberance  permanemlj  sub- 
siding, and  the  eye  becoming  quiet.  But,  '^ 
the  patient  continue  to  siifieT  severely  (rami 
qnent  returns  of  infiamroation,  and  eap<  ^"^ 
the  other  eye  shou^  be  affected  by  ay 
the  radical  treatment  becomes  inditp 
It  consists  in  cutting  away  the  stapbyif 
protuberance  with  a  common  catara^i-k 

When  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye  are  the  I 
of  considerable  inflammation,  it  sometiriiwi  |ll^ 
pens  that  the  disorder  so  weakens  and  tlti 
tain  points  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  that  th« 
ward  yield  to  the  distentioo  of  the  cotiM 
the  eyeball,  and  bulge  or  project  in  a^n^ 
lesser  degree,  and  the  protuberaiice  is  4 
tingle,  or  more  or  less  multiplied.  The  di>ea 
is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  that  part  of  th  _ 
sclerotic  coat  which  is  near  the  ciliary  body," 
The  case  is  invariabty  accompcnied  with  toti" 
loss  of  sight. 


SPECIES  V, 

OPHTHALMIA  ECTROPIUM.  ' 

EVERTED  EVEUD. 

sva  wiAK  A^fO   wtepinOj   with    SLiaiiT  uvr 

CHRONIC  IK PiAHHATION  ;    TAtSUi  TlUCRIim 

Aifi>  RET  a  AC  Tan,  with  a  pRamjurBivT  lap* 

KKSS  ON  ITS  VKItOE. 

This  species  is  usually  a  relic  or  sequtl  1 
some  form  of  ophthalmia,  in  conseqtu —    ' 
treatment  or  neglect*     ("Phe  evcrs. 
eirher  temporary  or  permanent.     Thr 
common  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  child«eq 
and  other  indammations,  in  which  the  conjun. 

*  Vetch^oo  Piseisesofthe  Eye,  8vo.,  le^.    It 
may  likewise  aeeompany  chemosis  aJid  also  tno 
f^tagp-s   of  ophthilmin  :    our  author's    drfmitj 
UwiTcCote,  is  nut  unobjectionable.—  En, 
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lira  is  much  swelled.  The  eyelid  m  these  cases 
may  be  easily  restored  to  its  propef  position 
again  by  the  manual  assistance  of  the  sur^on, 
and,  indeed,  the  part  generally  rectifies  itself, 
as  soon  as  the  child  ceases  to  cry.]  Ectropium 
may  be  contemplated  under  two  varieties :  or, 
according  to  Scarpa,  two  species  : — 

a  Lippitudo.  The  ciliary  edge  red,  thick- 

Biear-eye.  ened,  and  highly  irritable  ; 

the  retraction  simple ;  con- 
junctiva unexposed. 
fi  Nudum.  The  upper  or  lower  Ursus 

Naked  ectro-         completely    everted,     the 
piuia  conjunctiva   exposed    and 

turgid,  with  red  vessels. 

The  bloodvessels  visible  in  that  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  covers  the  inside  of  the  eye- 
lids, are  far  more  numerous  than  those  observ- 
able in  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  And  hence,  in  various  species  of 
ophthahnia,  the  interior  of  the  eyelid  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  become  turgid,  and  very  highly  in- 
flamed ;  and,  from  turgescence,  thickens  at  its 
edges,  and  is  oflen  so  considerably  everted  as 
to  expose  a  very  large  portion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. And  if  tnese  efiects  of  inflammation  be 
not  duly  attended  to,  both  the  thickening  and 
eversion  axe  apt  to  remain  and  become  perma- 
nent ;  nor  is  tnis  all,  for  the  exquisitely  tender 
membrane  of  the  eyelid,  constantly  exposed  to 
irritation  from  cold,  sharp  winds,  dust,  a  strong 
light,  and  excoriating  tears,  increases  in  tender- 
ness, is  never  free  from  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  at  length  becomes  highly  vascular, 
florid,  fleshy,  and  carunculate  {ectropium  aar- 
comatoxumy,  and  exhibits  a  very  hideous  de- 
formity ;  the  everted  eyelid  sometimes  becoming 
adherent  to  the  cheek.  [The  frequent  occur- 
-ence  of  ectropium  in  the  lower  eyelid  as  the 
result  of  lippitudo,  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  observes,  that  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelid  has  been  long 
inflamed  and  thickened,  and  when  the  irritating 
discharge  has  excoriated  the  skin,  the  latter 
shrinks  under  the  repetition  of  such  attacks, 
becomes  shortened,  and  draws  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid  outwards.] 

In  the  commencement  of  the  bliar-iti,  or 
vascular  turgescence,  the  vessels  should  be  scar- 
ified with  a  lancet ;  and  it  will  be  sometimes 
expedient  to  repeat  the  plan  several  times  ;  for 
the  operation  itself  produces  a  new  and  more 
healthy  action,  and  gives  a  disposition  to  con- 
tractility. The  edffe  and  intenor  of  the  thick- 
ened tarsus  should  then  be  attacked  with 
gentle  stimulants  and  astringents;  as  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  zinc,  lead,  or  camphire ;  or  ap- 
plications of  the  best  brandy,  vinum  opii,  or 
Ae  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of 
the  college  ointment.  [The  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lawrence,  consists  in  freely 
applying  the  red  precipitate  ointment  to  the 
thickened  and  everted  conjunctival  surface,  as 
well  as  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  eyelid.  It 
reduces  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
nctifies  the  secretion  of  the  tarsal  glands.  In 
tfait  way,  he  says,  ectropium  may  oflen  be  re- 


moved, even  when  accompanied  with  much 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  latter  af- 
fection do  not  yield  readily,  the  part  may  be 
lightly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
shrinlung  thus  produced  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva,  draws  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid into  ita  natural  situation.  When  the  case 
is  more  obstinate,  and  resisto  the  foregoing  plana, 
the  excision  of  the  surface  of  the  thickened 
membrane  is  to  be  performed,  after  which,  in 
proportion  as  the  wound  heals,  the  eyeUd  is 
drawn  into  its  right  position  again.] 

The  SKCOND   VARIETY,    Or    KVIRTED   ETKLID, 

when  of  long  standing,  is  accompanied  with  a 
hard  or  homy  cicatrix  [and  frequently  with 
such  a  change  in  the  figure  of  the  tarsus,  in 
consequence  of  ita  having  been  long  in  a  stretched 
state,  that,  even  if  the  eyelid  were  replaced,  it 
would  not  properly  adapt  itaelf  to  the  convexity 
of  the  globe].  In  such  cases,  the  only  cure 
seems  to  be  that  recommended  by  Sir  William 
Adams,  of  cutting  out,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
strip  of  the  tarsus  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y ; 
afterward  separating  the  eyelid  from  the  cheek 
whenever  it  adheres  to  it;  and,  finally,  sup- 
porting the  lid,  now  raised  into  ita  proper  place, 
and  confining  the  edges  of  the  cut  eyelid,  brought 
into  a  state  of  juxtaposition,  by  a  proper  band 
age. — {Pract.  Obt.  on  Ectropium^  dtc,  chap,  i.) 
"Hie  divided  edges  heal  by  the  first  intenuon ; 
and  the  cure  is  often  completed  in  a  fortnight, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  eyelid  to  ita  healthy 
form. 

Sir  W.  Adams  recommended  the  same  pro- 
cess for  the  simpler  and  earlier  stages  of  everted 
eyelid,  or  where  there  is  no  hard  or  homy  cica- 
trix, but  a  morbid  turgescence  of  the  interna] 
membrane  of  the  eyelid,  oflen  accompanied 
with  granulations;  yet,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
eiven  ample  evidence,  after  Beer  (Lehre  von 
den  Au^tnkrankheiten,  band  ii.,  p.  144,  Wien, 
1817),  m  both  these  cases,  a  skilful  application 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
internal  conjunctiva,  upon  the  end  of  a  probe, 
will  of  itaelf  suffice  to  effect  a  cure,  will  destroy 
the  minute  carancles,  and  produce  almost  an') 
degree  of  contraction  thronghcut  the  extent  of 
the  eyelid,  even  to  that  of  an  inversion  of  thf. 
ciliary  edge,  if  carried  too  fai  ( Operative  Surg, 
of  the  Eye,  dec.,  p.  56,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1823),  the 
operation  just  noticed  should,  perhaps,  always 
be  reserved  for  the  examples  above  specified. 


SPECIES  VI. 

OPHTHALMIA   ENTROPIUM. 

INVERTED  EYELID. 

TARSUS  DRAWN  INWARD  ;  CILIARY  HAIRS  BENT 
AGAINST  THE  CONJUNCTIVA  ;  AND  PERMA- 
NENTLY IRRITATING  AND  INrLAMINO  THE  BYE. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  trichiasis.  The  evil  it  produces  is  the 
reverse  of  that  just  described,  and  consista  in 
an  internal  traction  of  the  tarsus  above  or  be- 
low, in  consequence  of  which  a  perpetual  ini- 
tation  is  produced  in  the  conjunctiva,  by  thia 
friction  of^the  hiixa  oC  ^<»  v|fda^^^Diuk^dBRMiiu 
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out  of  their  natural  line  of  growth.  The  in- 
flammation is  in  time  communicated  to  the  cor- 
nea,  which  becomes  opaque,  and  is  frequently 
ulcerated.  When  the  disease  has  acquired  a 
chronic  state,  the  integuments  appear  redder 
than  usual,  the  eyelid  is  thickened,  the  conjunc* 
tiva  is  contracted  at  its  commissures,  and  the 
tarsus  assumes  an  unnatural  curvature. 

[Entropium  may  be  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent; partial  or  complete.  According  to 
Mr.  Lawrence's  interesting  description,  tempo- 
rary inversion,  particularly  that  of  the  lower 
eyelid,  is  apt  to  occur  in  chronic  external  oph- 
thalmia, and  sometimes  even  in  acute  cases. 
Permanent  ectropium  may  happen  from  two 
causes :  there  is  frequently,  in  elderly  persons^ 
a  relaxation  of  the  integuments ;  the  skin  of 
the  eyelid  loses  its  elasticity ;  falls  into  wrinkles ; 
the  fat  is  absorbed  from  the  surroundiog^parts  ; 
and  thus  loose  folds  are  formed  in  it.  The  bal- 
ance  between  the  external  surface  and  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  eyelid  is  lost,  and  inversion 
is  the  consequence.  In  another  form  of  the 
disease,  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  tarsus  and 
mucous  lining  of  the  eyelid  ;  these  parts  being 
corrugated  and  shortened  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated chronic  ophthalmia.  The  temporary 
ectropium  may  generally  be  remedied  by  put- 
ting a  small  compress  aj^inst  the  lower  portion 
of  the  eyelid,  and  retaimng  it  there  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  by  a  strip  or  two  of  stick- 
ing-plaster, after  which  time  the  disease  will 
not  return.} 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  cure  , 
of  the  permanent  form  of  the  defect  from  the 
time  of  Celsus,  or  rather  of  Hippocrates.  Of 
these  the  chief  have  consisted  m  a  careful  at- 
tention to  remove,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
future  growth  of  hairs,  either  by  pulling  them 
out,  or  destroying  their  roots  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  a  removal  of  a  fold  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  retraction  by  drawing  the 
extremities  of  the  wound  together  by  sutures 
or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  recommended 
by  Scarpa;  the  plan  of  destroying  a  similar 
portion  of  skin  with  caustic,  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  and,  lastly,  an  entire  removal 
of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  including  the  cilia,  as 
proposed  by  Jasger,  and  since  performed  with 
little  variation  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

Of  these  methods,  the  first,  which  is  the 
simplest,  rarely,  if  ever,  as  Beer  has  justly  ob- 
served, produces  a  permanent  cure  ;  [the  sec- 
ond and  third  answer  very  well  in  ordinary  cases ; 
but  the  fourth  is  peculiarly  unsightly  in  the  issue. 
When  the  tarsus  is  permanently  shortened 
And  corrupted,  common  methods  sometimes 
fail,  in  which  event  either  Mr.  Crampton's  plan 
may  be  followed,  or  the  modification  of  it 
adopted  by  Mr.  Guthrie.]  Its  principle  con- 
sists in  taking  off  all  contraction,  by  slitting  up 
the  eyelid  at  each  angle,  and  then  producing  a 
sufHcient  degree  of  permanent  retraction,  by 
taking  away  a  small  slip  of  the  affected  tarsus 
4s  near  the  edge  as  may  be,  and  aflerward 
oniting  the  margins  of  tlie  wound,  as  already 
noticed,  by  small  sutures,  the  threads  of  which 
$re  to  be  fastened  with  sticking-plaster  to  the 


eyebrow,  so  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  cjeiid 

duly  evttted,  till  the  sutures  are  removed.* 

GENUS  IX. 

CATARRHUS. 

CATARRH. 

INPLAMMATION  OP  THK  MOCOUS  MBMBKAMS  OP 
THE  PAUCBS,  OPTEN  EXTENDING  TO  THE  BBOK- 
CHIA,  AND  PBONTAL  SINUSES ;  INPABCTIOlf  OP 
THE  NOSTBILS  ;  SNEEZING  ;  AND,  FOB  TBI 
MOST  PABT,  A  MUCOUS  BXPBCTOBATION,  OB 
DISCHAB6B  PBOM  THE  NOSE. 

Catabbh  is  a  Greek  compound,  and  impons 
"  defluxion ;"  from  Kariy  denoting,  as  stated  in 
the  table  of  significations  to  the  affixes  and  auf^ 
fixes  of  medical  terms  in  the  Nosokwy,  **  ang- 
monted  action,'*  and  ^w,  *'  to  flow.**  &tanhiii, 
however,  like  ophthalmia,  has  been  used  in  va- 
rious senses  and  latitudes  by  diflferent  authon. 
The  old  pathologists  distinguished  betweea 
three  separate  terms,  which  are  now  regnded 
by  many  writers  as  synonymous  : 

"  Si  fluit  ad  pectus,  dicatur  rheuma  Catabbhvb; 
Ad  fauces,  Bbonchus  ;  ad  nares,  esto  Cobtxa.* 

This  couplet  is,  perhaps,  founded  upon  Ga* 
len*s  account  of  these  anections. 

Sauvages  has  only  deviated  from  the  nik 
contained  in  the  above  Latin  couplet^  by  omit- 
ting bronchus  and  employing  catarrhus  in  its 
stead,  and  rheuma  in  the  stead  of  catanirai; 
so  that  with  him  bheuma  imports  a  cold,  or  fe- 
brile defluxion  of  the  chest ;  catabbhus,  the 
same  aflection  of  the  fauces,  and  adjoiniiw  or- 
gans; and  coRTZA,  the  same  malady  ot  the 
head  or  nostrils. 

Cullen  has  regarded  rheuma,  coryza,  broft- 
chus,  and  catarrhus  as  synonymous  terms, 
scarcely  indicating  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 
The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Cullen,  moreover,  did 
not  allow  him  to  place  box.  tussis,  or  couffh,  any- 
where else ;  and,  being  oltligcd  to  yield  to  ths 
force  of  necessity,  he  ha^i  made  coush  also  a 
synonyme  of  catarrh,  and  has  treated  of  it  ooder 
this  genus.  It  is  here  the  present  system  dii^ 
fers  from  Dr.  Cullen,  as  it  does  likewise  m 
separating  coryza  from  the  list  of  phlogotic  a^ 
fections.  Cough  is  not  necessarily  a  pjrrectic 
or  inflammatory  disease,  though  it  may  be  occa> 
^sionally  a  symptom  of  such  disease.  Cough. 
therefore,  under  the  Greek  term  bex,  we  have 
already  considered,  as  well  as  cobtxa,  under 
the  second  or  pneumatic  class  ;  where  they  wiD 
probably  be  allowed  by  most  nosologiats  to  oc- 
cupy more  correct  and  natural  posts,  than  in  the 
present  place.  Catarrh,  thus  explained,  em- 
braces the  two  following  species : — 

1.  Communis.         Cold  in  the  Head  or  Chett. 

2.  Epidemicus.        Influenza. 

Under  neither  of  these  species  can  catarrh  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  or  very  serious  dis- 

♦  Operstive  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  dec.,  p.  33. 
Svo.,  Lend.,  1823.  Quadrl,  Annotazione  pratielM 
^ulle  Malatti^  degli  Occhi,  Napoli,  1819.  Tmv- 
ors.  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1819 
Beer,  Lehre,  dtc.,  ut  supriL 
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3rder,  unless  neglected  or  treated  improperly ; 
or  it  occur  with  great  severity  in  persons  of 
delicate  lungs,  or  possessing  a  consumptive 
diathesis  ;  in  all  which  cases  its  result  may  be 
very  mischievous,  and  lead  on  either  to  pneu- 
monitis, bronchlemmitis,  phthisis,  or  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  though  in  itself,  and  separate  from 
such  concomitants,  by  no  means  alarming. 


SPECIES  I. 

CATARRHUS  COMMUNIS. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  OR  CHEST. 

PBVBB  slight;  mucous  discharge  considbk- 

ABLE. 

This  is  the  pose  of  old  English  writers,  a 
term  precisely  synonymous  with  the  gravado  of 
Celsus,  which  is  also  employed  in  the  earlier 
medical  works  of  our  own  country.  To  pose  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  to  stupify,  and  the  real 
meaning  of  posy  is  a  **  narcotic  charm, "  and 
hence  a  nosega^^of  tranquillizing  odour  inducing 
repose  or  sleep.  The  common  i^ptoms  of 
this  species  are  a  sense  of  falness  in  the  head, 
and  of  weight  over  the  eyes,  which  are  inflamed 
and  lachrymose.  The  nostrils  are  obstructed, 
and  pour  forth  a  thick  acrimonious  ichor,  which 
excoriates  the  skin  as  it  descends,  accompanied 
with  frequent  sneezing.  The  voice  is  hoarse, 
the  fauces  sore,  and  the  lungs  loaded,  often 
producing  a  troublesome  cough. 

Its  usual  cause  is  suppressed  perspiration 
from  cold  ;  whence  Dr.  Cullen  conceives,  that 
cold  is  the  constant  and  only  cause,  and  would 
in  every  case  be  detected  to  be  such,  were  men 
acquainted  with,  and  attentive  to,  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  cold  to  act  upon  the 
body. 

From  the  similarity  between  the  fluid  ex- 
haled from  the  skin  and  that  from  the  lungs,  he 
conceives  that,  whenever  the  former  secretion 
is  obstructed  in  its  flow,  it  is  transferred  to,  and 
passes  off  with  the  latter ;  the  cough  being  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulus  of  the  increased  action, 
and  exhalation. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  something  more  than  this ;  for  neither 
cold  nor  suppressed  perspiration  will  account  for 
every  instance  of  common  catarrh.  There  are 
few  practitioners,  perhaps,  but  have  sometimes 
known  persons  thus  affected  who  have  been  bed- 
ridden from  chronic  lameness  or  some  other 
cause,  and  have  had  their  chamber  warmed 
night  and  day  by  a  fire.  Some  ladies  always 
catch  a  cold  in  the  head  on  quitting  the  town 
for  the  country;  and  others  on  quitting  the 
country  for  the  town.  Something  must  there- 
fore depend  on  the  actual  state  of  the  consti- 
tution at  the  moment ;  and  somethinff  upon  the 
variable  quality  of  the  atmosphere ;  ana  a  change 
in  both  frequently  perhaps  concurs  in  producing 
the  affection  of  a  common  catarrh. 

Where  the  attack  is  slight,  medical  aid  is  not 
often  sought  for  or  needed.  A  few  days  of  do- 
mestic repose  in  a  warm  but  not  a  close  atmo- 
sphere, diluent  drinks,  with  an  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and   vinous  or  other  fermented 


liquors,  a  sudorific  posset  at  night,  v^ith  an  addi- 
tional blanket  tL*own  ovei  the  bed  to  encourage 
perspiration,  usarJly  succeed  in  carrying  off  me 
complaint.  Bu?  if  there  be  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  chest,  or  of  fulness  in  the  head,  with 
the  ordinary  signs  of  fever,  constituting  what  is 
often  called  pulmonary  catarrh,  the  bronchitis 
of  Dr.  Badham,  venesection  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  a  smart  purjgatrve  immediately 
afterward,  ifrhile  the  preceding  process  is  stm 
continued.  If  the  cough  should  be  troublesome 
at  night,  it  will  be  best  allayed  by  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder,  which  will  take  off  the  irrita- 
tion, and  determine  to  the  surface.* 

Catarrh  is  also  found,  occasionally,  as  a 
symptom  in  measles,  smallpox,  worms,  denti- 
tion, and  rheumatism. 


SPECIES  II. 

CATARRHUS  EPIDEMICUS. 

INFLUENZA. 

the  attack  sudden  ;  gbbat  heaviness  otbb 

the  byes  ;    FEVER  STRIKINGLY  DEPRESSIVE  ; 
BPIDEmC. 

This  species  differs  chiefly  from  the  prece- 
ding in  the  abruptness  of  its  incursion,  the  sever- 
ity of  its  symptoms,  and  very  generally  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  transition.  It  probably  also  differs 
in  the  nature  of  its  remote  cause. 

It  commences,  according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith, 
who  has  accurately  given  us  its  pfogress  as  it 
appeared  in  1781  and  .1782,  with  the  usual 
catarrhal  symptoms,  in  conjunction  with  others 
that  are  far  more  distressing  to  the  patient,  and 
often  not  less  alarming  to  the  physician ;  such 
as  great  languor,  lowness  and  oppression  at  the 
praecordia,  anxiety,  with  frequent  sighing,  sick- 
ness, and  violent  headache.  The  pulse  is  pe- 
culiarly quick  and  irregular,  and  at  night  there 
is  often  deUrium.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  sel- 
dom cpnsiderable,  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms  ;  the 
skin  is  moist,  with  a  tendency  to  profuse  sweat- 
ing ;  the  tongue  moist,  but  white  or  yellowish. 
Sometimes  there  are  severe  muscular  pains, 
general  or  local ;  at  other  times,  erysipelatous 
patches  or  effiorescences  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  which,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  have 
terminated  in  gangrene  and  deaih.  From  the 
onset,  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  symptoms  are  extremely  violent,  far 
beyond  the  danger  or  duration  of  the  distemper. 
For  the  most  part,  it  attacks  the  healthy  and 
robust ;  children  and  old  people  either  escape 
entirely,  or  are  affected  in  a  slighter  manner.t 


*  Dr.  Corrigan  believes  that' there  are  two  spe- 
cies of  catarrh ;  one  not  extending  its  effects  to 
the  bronchia,  and  curable  by  camphire  mixture  and 
opium  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  other  sffecting 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  demanding  the  same 
treatment  as  bronchitis. — See  Dublin  Joum.  ot 
Med.  and  Chymical  Science,  No.  i.— Ed. 

t  In  the  iimuenza  of  particular  years,  the  mor* 
tahty  has  been  chiefly  in  children  and  Aged  indi- 
viduals. The  last  visitation  of  this  disorder  in  Lon- 
don proved  fiital  to  a  great  number  of  old  \ 
—Ed. 
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Pregnant  women,  howeyer,  are  disposed  to  mis- 
carry, and  the  flooding  is  in  some  cases  fatal. 
Patients,  also,  subject  to  pulmonic  complaints, 
suffer  much  from  tne  cough,  diflliculty  of  breath- 
ing, and  other  peripneumonic  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  lead  on  to  dis8olution.---<Afi^.  Com- 
munieationSf  yoI.  i.,  p.  71.) 

Such  is  the  general  progress  of  influenza  in 
most  of  the  penods  in  which  it  has  shown  it- 
self. But,  in  eyery  period,  its  symptoms  haye 
considerably  yaried  in  severity  in  diiferent  indi- 
viduals. In  many  instances,  they  haye  scarcely 
exceeded  the  si^s  of  a  common  cold ;  in  others, 
the  pleuritic  pain  has  been  yery  acute,  or  the 
headache  intolerable,  shooting  up  to  the  yertez 
with  a  sense  of  splitting ;  the  pulse  has  been  a 
hundred  and  forty,  and  ollen  considerably  more, 
in  a  minute,  with  incoherency  or  delirium  from 
the  first  night.  Yet  cases  of  real  danger  are 
yery  few ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
over  frequently  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  sometimes 
in  twenty-four.  Those  who  have  suffered  ap- 
pear to  be  insusceptible  of  a  second  attack  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  epidemy,  though  they 
have  no  indemnity  against  the  next  that  may 
appear.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  general 
debility,  induced  on  the  system,  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  catarrh  itself,  but  remains  for 
weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  afterward^  and  is 
sometimes  removed  with  mat  difliculty. 

The  disease  has  been  known  and  described 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates*  to  the  present 
day :  and  is^welt  upon  at  great  length  by  Sy- 
denham, who  regarded  it  in  the  autumn  of  1675 
ns  a  general  cough,  produced  by  cold  and  moist 
weather,  grafted  upon  the  autumnal  epidemy, 
and  varying  its  symptoms ;  whence  the  fever, 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  attacked  the  head  or 
the  bowels,  now  transferred  its  violence  to  the 
thorax,  and  excited  symptoms  which  had  often 
a  semblance  to  those  of  genuine  pleuritis,  but 
in  reality  were  not  so,  and  demanded  a  different 
and  less  evacuant  treatment,  the  patient  beins 
uniformly  made  worse  by  copious  and  repeated 
bleedings ;  though  a  single  moderate  venesec- 
tion was  often  useful,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  a 
second  :  beyond  which  Sydenham  always  found 
it  mischievous  to  proceed.  And  in  proof  that 
this  was  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  he  observes, 
that  **  these  catarrhs  and  coughs  continued  to 


*  This  statement  is  at  variance  with  other  ac- 
<  counts  of  the  subject :  thus,  in  the  Cyclop,  of 
Pract  Med.,  it  is  alleged,  that  we  find  no  medical 
description  of  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  before 
the  year  1510.  "  It  was  called  coccoluche,  be- 
cause the  sick  wore  a  cap  close  over  their  heads." 
Schenck  observes,  that  physicians  then  looked 
upon  it  as  a  new  disease.  Its  course  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from  Malta  to  Si- 
cily, Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Britain ; 
and  Short  says,  that  "  it  attacked  at  once,  and  raged 
over  all  Europe,  not  missing  a  family,  and  scarce 
a  person,  and  that  none  died  except  some  children. 
In  some  it  went  off  with  a  looseness ;  in  others,  by 
sweating."— (See  Short's  Chronol.  Hist,  of  the 
Weather,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  204 ;  and  Diet,  des  Sc. 
MM.,  art  Grippk.)  Tozzetti*s  Cronica  Meteo- 
rolo^ca  Toscana,  a  work  referred  to  bv  Cullen  in 
relation  to  influenza,  was  published,  nowever,  in 
IJ23.— £d. 


the  end  of  November,  after  which  they  abaud. 
but  the  fever  still  remained  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  catarrhs  appeared  ;'*  meaning  that  it 
then  returned  to  its  essential  character  *  **  al- 
though," he  continues,  "  it  was  neither  quite  i 
epidemic,  nor  accompanied  with  quite  the  sam 
symptoms ;  since  these  ineHentaUy  depended 
upon  the  catarrhs." 

Influenza,  however,  as  we  shall  have  occaaioa 
to  show  presently,  has  not  only  occurred  in  the 
autumn,  but  in  every  season  of  the  year,  wheth* 
hot,  cold,  damp,  or  temperate  ;  and  when  then 
has  been  apparently  no  other  constitutional  dis- 
temper witn  which  it  could  unite  itself.     The 
chief  returns  of  the  disease  which  have  been  re- 
marked in  this  country  since  the  ak>ove  of  Syden- 
ham, are  those  of  1732, 1762, 1776,  1782, 1801; 
and  1831 :  the  duration  of  the  epidemy  was  ii 
every  instance  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.    That 
the  disease  is  an  epidemy,  cannot  be  dooblsd 
for  a  moment :  yet  this  is  to  advance  but  a  voy 
little  way  towards  a  knowledge  of  ita  origin  m 
remote  cause  ;  for  we  have  still  to  inquire  ints 
the  nature  of  epidemics,  their  sources,  diverse 
ties,  and  means  of  diffusion ;  often,  as  in  ths 
case  of  spasmodic  cholera,  in  the  very  teeth  «f 
periodical  winds  and  other  meteorological  ph^ 
nomena  that  we  might  fairiy  conclude,  if  we  dM 
not  know  the  contrary,  would  irresistibly  opposi 
their  progress,  or  disintegrate  their  principks, 
and  consequently  abolish  their  power.*     Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  the  modesty  which  pecoliiily 
belongs  to  himself,  and  always  characterius 
real  knowledge,  freely  confesses  his  ignoraoet 
upon  the  subject,  though  he  is  rather  disposed 
to  ascribe  them  to  "  some  occult  and  inexpUtt- 
ble  changes  wrought  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartk 
itself,  by  which  the  atmosphere  becomes  cod- 
taminattid  with  certain  effluvia,  which  predis- 
pose the  bodies  of  men  to  some  form  or  other 
of  disease ;"  while  Hippocrates,  who  had  pur- 
sued the  same  recondite  subject  with  an  equally 
indefatigable  spirit  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years  before,  resolves  them,  with  a  devotional 
feeling  which  would  do  honour  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  but  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  day  has  not  always  evinced,  into  a 
present  divinity,  a  providential  mterposition ;  for 
such,  as  Galen  informs  us,  is  the  actual  meaning 
of  his  TO  eEION  {De  Prognos,,  hb.  i.),  and  not 
some  unknown  and  latent  physical  principle  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  various  expositors  have  con- 
ceived : — *'  non  enim  quKcunque  causas  habeot 
inco^itas  et  abditas  divina  vocamus  ;  sed  obi 
admirabilia  videntur  duntaxat."— (Cominai/.  ta 
Progn.  Hipp.) 

An  epidemy,  however,  or  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere capable  of  producins  any  general  disorder, 
whether  originating  specially  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  may  depend  upon  an  intern- 
perament,  or  inharmonious  combination  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  which  it  consists,  -vr 
upon  some  foreign  principle  accidentally  com- 
bmod  with  it,  and  which  has  of  late  years  more 

*  Like  cholera,  the  influenza  has  also  generally 
extended  itself  from  the  east  towards  tne  wont, 
and  from  the  south  towards  the  north  ;  which  Is 
a  carious  coincidence. — Ed. 
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ftffpeeiftllf  b«eii  c&lbd  m  miaam  or  contonunfL- 
tjoa.  It  ifljpoflstble,  that  both  Uiese  m»y  be 
cftuiteB  of  different  diieises  ;  »nd,  in  lhi»  cM«» 
ttie  i«nn  epidemy  micht  b«  mare  corr€>ctly  lim-^ 
itf»d  to  those  which  itsue  from  the  ^rst  CBuee 
Iban  from  the  flecond  :  and  Dr.  Ho»aek  has  en- 
dfavQur^d  iht}«  to  limit  it.  But  aii  it  is  rwely 
Ihat  w(*  eaji  distinguish  lieiwe^n  ihe  two,  and 
evpeemlly  at  Ihe  t«rm  has  b««D  very  generally 
apphed  to  diseasei  arisisg  (mm  both  flourtest  it 
IB  not  worth  whila  to  liter  iti  cooiiaon  si^ifica^ 
tlon. 

b  thfl  dtB««fl«  befor*  tw,  many  ^ter«  hive 
tnd^iivoured  to  trace  it  to  the  first  ©f  the  above 
causes*  and  particularly  to  the  atmosphere's 
feeing  ill  a  state  of  negatiTe  electricity ;  ami 
Webtift  f«ily  confiding  in  Ihia  cause,  has  rec- 
ommendcdt  lOmi^vvhat  whimBically,  the  use  of 
iOcks  made  of  the  most  powerful  non^conduct- 
on,  aa  oiled  ailk^  or  paper  covered  with  9eaL- 
ing'WitEf   aa  a   cortaio    prophylactic, — {R^n, 

a.,  Ziirich»  8v-o.i  1787.)  Othere^  without  un- 
dertaking  to  determine  in  what  the  atmoBphertc 
intemp^ramcnt  conaiats,  have  regarded  it  aa  a 
mere  exciting  cause  of  catajrhsj  or,  in  other 
vporda,  aa  merely  rendering  the  body  more  swa- 
crptive  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  tbid  diBeaa», 
ana  h«tieo  converting  a  sporadic  into  a  general 
diitempflT. 

More  commonly,  howcTer,  calairhj  aa  well  aa 
CiLher  epidemic4>  has  in  modem  times  been  con*^ 
ti^nplsted  as  dependant  npon  the  second  of  the 
idtial  eauaca  just  adverted  to,  namely,  the  ei- 
istence  of  a  specific  mtasmi  or  morbid  principle 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  the  atmosphcTe,  distinct 
from  any  change  in  the  combination  of  its  proper 
element*  ;•  and  hence,  Professor  Frank  (Up. 
eit »  p.  118-19),  after  adverting  to  the  'Vitiambi- 
ente  nos  aere  mutatio/'  adds*  *^  non  sme  magnd 
latentis  coRiagii  suspicione.*'  There  is  much» 
indeed,  to  support  Uiia  opinion  i  for  in  many 
catea,  la  in  intermtttent  and  remilt^t  ferem, ' 
w«  am  mimifeatty  trace  such  an  origin  :  and, 
■awe  dive  already  ihown  that  contagions  and 
nuaama  are  oilen  identic  or  nearly  so,  the  for- 
mer may  be  brooght  forward  as  ahuitdantly  conr 
inning  the  aame  view. 

Thia  identity,  or  approach  to  identity ,  be- 
tween contagiona  and  miaamtt  is  closely  con- 
tiecled  m-ith  the  present  aubject,  and  must  be 
a  htUe  cia mined  mto  for  its  cle^r  elucidation. 

In  treating  of  Ihe  origin  and  laws  of  febrile 
miajm  we  observed,  that  it  is  of  two  distinict 
modigcaiiofia,  or  proceeds  from  two  distinct  sour* 
ces ;  thar.  in  ila  ordittary  coarae,  it  first  appeara 
aa  the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  dead  orgai^- 
ized  matter,  operated  upon  by  the  common  aiu- 
iliaries  of  putrefaction ;  but  that  afterward,  '♦  du- 
ring  the  action  of  the  fever  thua  produced^  ilie 
effluvium  from  the  living  body  ia  loaded  with 
miaam  of  the  same  kind,  completely  elaborated 
ta  il  paaaea  offf  md  atanding  in  no  need  of  Ihe 
deeompoaition  of  the  effiuvmm  for  it^  foTinatiDn ; 


•  Sea  eapectaUy  De  Mertcua,  Obaerv.  Med,, 
inn.  n,,  p.  4  ;  and  bimmoos,  Loud.  Mad.  JoumaJ, 
179B,  part  tv. 
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undjer  which  foim  it  la  eomnionly  known  by  th« 
name  of  conlagioii/' 

I  may  now  add,  ibat^  as  primary  febiile  miaam 
ia  not  the  only  nuasni  generatdd  in  the  at  mo* 
sphere,  to  it  doea  not  seem  to  be  lh«  only  miasm 
that  givea  hae  to  contagion  :  that  both  are  very 
numerous  in  their  kindia,  atid  that  spcciSc  con* 
talons  are,  though  perhaps  not  always,  yet  far 
most  genei^yf  a  reauU  of  apecific  miii&m  pro* 
duced  aa  above^  This  aeetns  eapecially  to  Iw 
th«  caae  in  respect  to  influenza ;  for  tlioueli 
most  individuali  labouring  under  it  are  evidently 
sheeted  from  an  atmosftheric  taint,  many,  aa  we 
sball  show  preaently,  appeafi^  as  in  the  case  of 
remittent  or  typbua  fever,  to  receive  it  from 
p«rfional  contagion ;  tior  it  ibera,  in  fact,  any 
reason  why  a  punform  diichat^  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  noatrila  may  hot  be  con- 
tagious, a»  well  aa  a  pudlbrm  diacbarg«  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids  in  ophthalmia, 
or  from  the  urethra  m  blenorrhffia,  or,  at  we 
ahall  ahortly  have  to  notice^  from  the  rectimi  in 
djaenteiy.  Among  do^  and  horaet  we  per- 
ceive the  same  diieiae,  in  maiiyin3iarii:e»  highly 
and  extenaively  eontagioua,  and  accompanied 
with  ao  Tktlent  a  degree  of  fever  as  to  be  peeo- 
liaiU  dangerout,  especially  to  the  young  of  thear 
kinds.  In  South  America,  in  particular,  thia 
affection  is  so  violent,  tbat  half  the  dogs  pupped 
there  are  supposed  to  die  of  jt  wiiilc  suckUngs.^ 
Whence,  in  common  language,  it  ia  called  em- 
phatic aliy  the  diitemper^  though  vulgarly,  the 
tnaj^*,  or  rather  muffie^^  (mm  th&atate  of  tho 
noaintt.  In  no^ologjf  it  ia  commonly  called 
cmlarrhuM  canmtit. 

Generally  tpeaku^^  tiftetlBe  miasmt  and  con- 
tagions, capable  of  amctijjg  one  kind  of  anixnalsi 
are  incapable  of  affecting  asy  other  kind  ;  or,  ai 
lc4L9t,  rarely  extend  their  in^ence  any  fanher. 
In  a  few  febrile  peatdences,  quadrupedt  ami 
birds  seem  to  have  bean  feUow^au^rera  with 
mankind,  aa  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  under  KPARtTL's  HALioNva,  or  malignant 
remittent  fever.  But  this  is  not  common  :  and, 
m  some  instances,  la  well  known  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  general  doarth  of  a  countiy,  Oir 
the  inaalubtity  of  Ilie  preceding  harvest  A  few 
of  the  exanthcmt,  as  cowpox,  are  capable  of 
propagation  from  one  species  to  another ,  but 
iho  greater  number  of  them  are  not,  or  only 
with  great  difflculty.  When  a  putrid  fever  liai 
broken  out  among  a  ahip^a  crew,  the  live  stock 
has  never  been  known  to  suffer  from  it :  ai.d  it 
baa  happened  occasionally,  when  large  numbeia 
of  ahccp  and  bog»  have  been  stowed  in  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  exportationi  aoroetimei  the 
former  l4vi  been  attackiad  with  infectjoua  fever* 
and  aomeiimea  the  latter ;  but  the  she^  hata 
never  communicated  it  to  the  hogs,  norlbc  ItiOft 
to  the  ahcep,  nor  either  of  them  to  the  ship*!  ctew. 
■*  It  seems  to  bo  a  general  Law  of  nattire,**  ob- 
serves Sir  Gdbert  Blane, ''  at  leaat  among  the 


stables,  and  the  distemper  of  dogs  in  kennab. 
During  the  American  war,  it  waa  piopouil  lo 
iand  hve  sheep  fram  En^U,ui  vuit^ma  S^ni.  bc^a^^ 
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tic  In  1  few  weeks,  in  eemB«qiioi)ee  of  bemg 
crowded  in  a  ship,  they  all  died  of  a  febrile  dis- 
ordcT.**^'*  In  the  ctp^dition  to  Quibflxou  in  1795, 
tevcriU  ljorfie-trajifipoTt«  hod  their  hatches  ahul 
f^r  «  length  of  dmc  in  ■  itomi,  by  which  means 
eight  horses  were  AuSbcaled.  Those  v^hich 
Aurvived  became  niected  wllh  the  glanders 
ioon  after  they  landed.  Frofasior  Colman  saw 
twenty  of  them  under  iMm  disorder ;  a  conxid* 
€r%blo  number  bad  been  previnuK^y  destroyed.** 
^-f^iUed'Chtrurg.  TranM.,  vol  iv.»  p.  89,  476.) 
It  does  not  appear,  th&t^  in  either  of  tbe»e  in- 
stances, the  respective  di«oideri  were  commu- 
nkated  from  one  gentie  or  epeciea  of  animaia  to 
another. 

That  the  catarrh  before  ue  poaaeaaei  not  Only 
an  epidemic  eharacterT  but  is  depeitdaDl  on  at- 
mospheric influence,  ii  eatablished  by  ao  many 
well^kDown  proofa,  that  k  ia  htrdly  wortli  while 
to  gife  exaiaiplea.  Of  a  dozen  personii  in  per- 
feet  health  in  the  aame  rooro,  ten  have  of  ten 
been  attacked  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time,  !n  the  influenza  of  17S3^  three  fainilies, 
consisting  of  seventcf^n  persons,  arrj>?ed  on  the 
same  day  at  a  hotel  m  the  Adelphi,,  all  in  per- 
fect health.  The  neit  day  they  were  alJ  af- 
fected with  the  symptoms  of  the  reigning  dis- 
ease.— {Med,  Tranj.f  vo!.  iii.,  p.  f?0.)  In  an 
haapital  containing  a  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
sons^ mere  than  a  hundred  were  oq  one  occa- 
sion at  tack  i?d  within  lwf?iiiy4our  houra ;  and 
few  of  the  remainder  escaped  afterward , 

We  have  said,  however^  that  the  middle-aged^ 
tJie  airong,  and  the  robast^  are  affecced  soon  Eat, 
and  Huffet  most  severely i  while  the  young  ^and 
the  old  are  less  suGCeptive  of  its  in^oence.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
healthy  and  wen^discipUned'^oldiera  auffer  pe- 
culiarly. In  1782,  this  was  esrpecially  the  case 
at  Aberdeen  ;  at  Dubhn,  there  were^,  at  the  same 
period,  seven  hundred  soldjiers  conAned  under  it 
in  their  barracks  at  once^  and  incapable  of  doin^ 
their  duty  (Dr,  Havitliofi,  Mem,  Med.  Soe.  J 
Lmd.,  1782);  while  at  Utrecht,  the  number 
amounted  to  not  less  than  three  thousand^  On 
the  contrary,  out  of  seven  hundred  boys  in 
Christ*^^  Hospital,  during  the  aame  cpidemy,  only 
fonrteen  had  the  disease,  and  all  of  them  in  ih'e 
alif^htest  manner,  * 

fhe  proofs  of  comnttintcation  by  personal 
conUdon  are  not  less  decisive.  '*  The  first,*' 
aays  Dr.  Hamilton,  d^scribin^  the  influenza  of 
J 782,  '*who  were  seized  with  it  at  Norwich 
were  tvv'O  men  lately  arrived  from  London,  where 
it  then  continued  to  rage,  A  sergeant  of  gren- 
adiers in  the  1 0th  regiment  of  foot  went  to  l^on- 
don  on  furlough  :  tlie  disease  then  ra^d  in  the 
capital.  He  returned  in  a  few  days  to  St,  Al* 
bans,  affected,  and  commnnicated  it  to  the  peo- 
ple in  whn»e  house  be  bad  his  billet.  This  was 
the  first  of  tts  appearance  there,  and  from  thence 
it  spread  rapidly  aU  over  the  iownJ^t 
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*  Med.  Trana.,  voL  iii.,  p.  56.  il  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  that  when  the  influcnia  visited  this 
ucmntr^'  in  the  aprinjj  of  laaa^  old  persons  suffered 
will  I  peciiliaf  seveiiiif,  bo  that  many  of  them  were 
tm  off:— Ed. 
,    ♦  Mem,  Med,  Soc.  of  Lond^  -it  supri.    The 


Dn  Cullen  m  hia  Syuopa^a  has  folUmrad  tbt 
more  itriking  retuma  of  indaeja^a,  1mm  tbi 

fourteenth  century  down  to  the  pr«seti£  tsam : 
or  nther  from  tfie  Cronica  Meieo^rolisgKS  T< 
cana  of  1323,  by  T^Tgiani  Tot  z  tin,  to  Sadi 
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these  instances/*  says  he,  ^'  the  pli«t)Onie<ntihttt 
been  moch  the  same :  and  the  di«ea9e  baa  al* 
ways  been  particularly  reroafkab)«  m  Ibia^  tkat 
it  baa  been  ibe  most  widely  and  gen«r«Qy  apciad- 
ing  epidemic  known.  It  baa  eeldom  appeated 
in  any  one  counijy  of  Europe,  without  apfxwv 
ing  stteeeasively  in  erery  other  part  af  tt,**  Aad, 
in  some  instances,  the  infection  ba^  passed  ibf 
Atlantic  with  little  or  no  remisaion  of  ila  a«fif* 
ity,  and  attacked  Americans  who  liad  not  bad 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  Etuopeans 

And  hence  we  are  capable  of  Itb' ■-■'  ^  *  v?t 
as  well  as  en  land.     In  the  epj^i  2^ 

Lord  Howe  saUed  in  the  mopth  tx  i  * 

fleet  for  the  Dutch  coast;  and  Adimr«i  iL«a> 
penfelt  for  that  of  France.  The  ci^ws  of  bedi 
fleets  were  well  on  sailing :  but,  in  the  atOM 
month,  both  were  atucked  vejy  general!;,  add 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  return  home.  Tb« 
previous  state  of  the  air,  with  respect  u>  aOf 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  beat,  cold,  elcctrieilT, 
or  damp,  seeins  to  have  eaerci^vd  but  hlui 
power.  Influenzas,  at  already  «b«erted,  tme 
recurred  at  every  diflerent  season,  in  ettty 
stale  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  md  by> 
drometer. 

Thus  the  influtnia  of  1702,  one  of  the  »*»»• 
reat  on  record,  producing  sflecta  which  covitia* 
ued,  in  many  instances,  for  two  or  thT««  yaan 
afterward,  was  preceded  by  weather  uncom> 
monly  warm  \  while  in  tliat  of  1767,  Ueiiig  tbr 
neil  in  rotation,  which  was  also  very  s<*vf«rv, 
though  productive  of  less  durable  mischief  to 
the  constitution,  the  weather  was  renaarkabie  |«r 
bemg  unusually  cold,— (Dr.  Htbcfdtn,  MU 
Tram&cL^  i.,  art.  avni.)  We  know  nothing  of 
the  coiintry  from  which  the  diaeast-  hi^  nt  my 
lune  taken  it*  rise ,  but  it  hsii  fre<iLr»  d 

to  proceed  from  north  to  south,  i  .* 

occasionally  travelled  from  west  to  ci^i  i  r:*t 
of  1781  and  17S3  is  aaid  to  have  ort|^nai«id  in 
China,  and  to  have  travelled  through  Asia  tnxtt 
Europe ;  whence  it  cro&sed  the  Atlantic,  and 
arrived  the  ensuing  year  in  America.  But  thi» 
assertion  wanta  conlirmation.  If  vvw  jtllow  its 
materiea  to  depend  upon  specific  nua«m  ^(itnting 
in  the  atmosphere,  we  can  only  &r 
preserving  its  agency  so  long,  and 
such  distant  theatres,  by  auppAsir,  - 
ijclea  are  with  great  diflicnl; 
composed  in  the  air,  even  v.  ,i 

state  or  highcat  degree  of  sgitaLjon  by  it  .ttipcAt 
Of  the  speciHc  miasma  we  are  a  little  acquaiotad 
with,  some  teem  to  dissolve  or  lose  theif  powt% 

opinion  on  tbia  point,  delivered  by  lli^  --.*»■  -   tf 
the  art.  iNPLuas^A  m  the  Cvelop  «>! 
is,  that  the  disorder  genera  It  v  nrisc  -  ir. 

propflgateil  by,  some  gt-^.-  a?,^  tn 

I  he  atmosphere  ^  ■■bmi3,  hmi^ 

propagation   also   takes  ;  ,  i^l  1 

course,  itmicr  tht  t^Jf«^nf^,,^W^^».^nl^  lAe- 
oftht  ^demic  conatiiuiien" — Eu 
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Diucli  pu»fe  r««dilj  Ibin  oiheiti  and  hence  tpread 
fheir  toEaiinrc  ihrough  vt^  oontined  peripWric* ; 
white  otiiefv  nre  otil^  dlMdnbli  in  n  puro  at- 
m&iphf^re*  nnd  cQitamptnilf  rctlln  i^U  their  vim- 
Icace  in  aa  ojr  ^treaiiy  Mtiiratod  Wtlh  other  fiif' 
cigri  elements, 

The  chief  mftuenKa^  that  have  Tisiled  Eu- 
rope within  the  tusi  throe  c©nturie»,  occurred 
in  the  foLlonrmg  order  of  lime  - — 1510;  1557  ; 
1680;  16ft7;  1591;  1676;  1709;  173S^; 
1743;  1763;  1767;  1775;  1781  and  17S3  ; 
sinofl  which  period,  the  return  of  the  disease 
has  been  liLtJe  noticed  in  respect  to  extent  or 
Violence.* 

Tlie  remedit]  treatment  n«eda  not  det&tn  us 
long,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which 
the  diac^ee  makes  iU  issauLt.  Bleedings  us 
we  have  already  observed ,  ii  rniely  Tii>quifed| 
and,  frpm  the  dehiUt^  fo  *oon  indtjced,  should 
be  avoided,  except  m  ureent  pleuritic  pins, 
which  we  not  common,  fi  wai  tried  copiously 
by  many  prtctilioaers  in  1783^  but  they  ftoon 
r«vef  te^  to  the  cautionary  track  of  Sydenhanj. 
Ijuiet,  diluent  drinks,  and  the  promotmn  ot  thai 
HMMy  tKreathing  persptiation  which  Chenot  has 
diatinguifthed  by  the  name  of  diapnoe,  will  tisu^ 
ally  be  fcmnd  sulBcient,  if  the  bowels  be  kept 
free  from  con^emenLt  If  the  chest  be  much 
loaded,  an  emetic  will  afford  the  best  relief 
And,  if  the  cough  bo  tnrableaome,  and  the 
breathing  Ij^riout,  botJl  which,  however,  are 
generally  alleviated  bj  an  emetic,  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha,  with  or  wjihout  oxymel  of  squills^ 
wdi  promoto  an  easy  eip^cto  ration*  and  take  ofl" 
the  sense  of  oppre-ssion.  Dr.  Culleti  joined 
these  with  opium^  and  was  particularly  attached 
to  the  use  of  Dover^s  powder  m  aU  catairhaf  af- 
fections, ■Jsertinc  that  there  is  no  disease  ia 
which  opium  hta  De«n  found  more  usefnLt  But 
it  generally  agreea  better  in  common  catarrhs 

^  than  in  tnAiienzm.  Tlie  subsequent  debility 
limy  be  removed  by  &  free  use  of  the  barkn  gen^ 
tie  exerciae,  pure  air,  cold  bathing,  and  a  libenil 

^fegimen;  which  bst,  indeed,  should  be  con- 


•  Tim  influenja  of  1331,  which  occurred  subse^ 
qoenity  to  the  author's  decease,  was  genertilly 
mild  m  it?  char^ctter,  thoUKh  almost  universal, 
for  it  seems  to  have  appeared  in  l«>th  hemispheres, 
in  India  as  well  as  tbe  United  Slate*  of  America. 
About  a  month  before  the  epidemic  cholera  broke 
out  in  Warsaw  it  previuled  in  that  city,  amd  in  the 
apdnf  and  autumn  it  also  swept  over  great  part 
of  Enj^ant!,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Late  in  the 
autumn  it  attacked  Paris,  the  sotith  of  Spain, 
CjUFakar,  and  Italy,  with  more  aeverily  than  the 
Hrftiah  Sslands.—JSce  art.  I  Nr  litems  a,  m  Cyclop, 
of  Ptact  Med. —En. 

t  Strong  purgmtives  are  genemlly  objected  to 
ttTil*c«  of  influensta,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
Iftt  tn^'ri^v^  ?tntf*  cf  th^  murows  coat  t^f  the  bow- 
fila,  u  '  ^^  complaint — En 

;  '  At  the  commence- 

mciil     -  ,  are  frt'ijiirntiv  found 

f  iliirthil,   iiicreaslhg  the  tciirde  hfr  'sg 

the  hfJiifafhe,  and  stopping  the  cip'  i3l 

r  ■'■-■  ^  ■-'■■=■  ■'■  'I—  --ntiplaitit,  timt  mm  uc- ^^ 

'  Jiif  h other  has  not  notJ' 
.iff!  gmiitfelief.   A  sol  in  i 
cf  gnm  muiuuuU'-'*  with  oiyin.  of  *<jum5,  is  ii< 
Ihi^  c»«ea  ft  %Aluahle  m-^hctfie.— Bt*. 


tinued  through  the  diaeaao  itself  The  cougb 
occasions  Uy  prodirced  remttitts  somc^times  aa  a 
scqueU  long  nfter  the  other  symptoniiji  liuve  dia- 
aupeared  :  and,  in  this  case,  opium  with  cam- 
pwre,  or  the  resinous  bojaims,  or  ihe  extract 
of  hemlock,  or  of  hyoscyaroua,  prepared  in  a 
steam-heat,  often  affords  essential  relief^  and  es- 
peeiaJly  at  night ;  yet  it  has  not  been  found  that 
even  the  aymptom  of  a  cough  has  proved  any 
impediment  to  the  uae  of  the  bark,  or  (tven  that 
of  cold  bathing,  or  been  augmented  by  the  prac- 
tice, oa  influenza  haa  rarely  terminaled  in 
phthisis,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Camnchaei 
Smith,  ia  less  disposed  to  prodnta  this  complaint 
than  a  common  catarrh* 

GENUS  X. 

DYSENTERIA. 

DYSENTERY.  BLOODY  FLUX. 

INPLIITHATIOM  Or  THK  HCCOVB  MSHSaANE  QF 
TBS  LAaOSB  INTESTIMSS;  CRIPINO  AMD  TE- 
KfiSJIUa  ;    FItFQtJEfJT  ASO  OrTElf    DLOOHV   DM- 

J5CT10NS ;    THi   recta  laaioitLiaLT  mm- 

CBAlOm, 

DYaBtiTKiY  ii  far  more  frequent  in  the  autum- 
nal months  than  in  any  other  sea&on  of  the  year. 
The  animal  framei  is  at  this  time  generally  ro* 
la  led  and  debilitated  by  a  lon^  viposure  to  th« 
stimulus  of  a  high  atmospherical  temperature, 
and,  in  many  cases^  to  that  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  digestive  organs  and  intestinal 
canal  necesaarily  partake  of  thiH  debihty,  and 
are  mote  easily  irritated  and  thrown  out  of 
the  order  of  health,  than  at  any  other  tunc. 
Hence  diarrhoeas  and  colics^  and  that  hepatic 
flnx  which  fay  some  writeri  baa  been  regaifded, 
but  erroneously,  as  a  variety  of  dysentery  And 
hence,  also,  proper  dysentery  ;  which,  in  a  par- 
ticular slate  of  the  intcstina]  canal,  is  excited, 
rather  than  any  of  the  re  it,  by  causes  that  art 
perhaps  common  to  the  whole 

These  canses  may  bo  niaact  oa  svitrA* 
THETic :  and*  aa  most  of  these  are  pecu1i«r]| 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  we  may  readily  mx- 
ceive  why  dyienlery  ahould  be  more  prevalent 
in  th«m  than  in  other  situattoua. 

The  niBscT  caii«es  ape  chiefly  tiiose  of  diet : 
and  may  consist  of  any  s^iMliten  applicilion  of  cold 
to  the  stomach  very  much  below  its  actual  tem- 
lierature,  as  dnnkmg  cold  water  or  eating  cyn- 


*  The  reader  will  find  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  epidemic  catarrhs  and  other  disea^^en 
which  have  prevail (>d  extentiveiy  in  the  L'nit^ 
Stati?a,  contained  in  Webster's  Hist,  of  Pest  Dia- 
enflcs,  Mitchell  and  Millie r's  N.  York  Med.  Eeposi- 
tory,Coie'sPhd.  Mod.  Museum,  Chapman  or<  Fi'i 
demies,  m  the  Phil,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  Vi 
Tranaylvania  Joum.  of  Medicme  and  ihi? 
ciate  Scsences,  Hosack  and  FranciaV  Am.  .^inj. 
and  PhiL  Regisl^^f,  the  New  England  Journal 
of  M<H!icme  and  Surgery,  Barton's  Med.  and 
Phy«-  Journal,  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  the 
works  of  Pr.  Rush,  MiilliamB's  History  of  Vur- 
-""^  Belknap'a  History  of  New^Hamfwhtra, 
•  rs  on  th^  Weather  and  Ihseaaes  of  South 
i.:i,  Ramfay's  History  of  South  Csiolina, 
Uiillup  on  the  Epidemics  of  Vermont,  lite  Uall**.- 
tiona  of  Lhe  Ma«s.  Hittotvcttl^otNtv^  .t^^.ttt.— \> 
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fectCoo^iy  icei  when  in  n.  «l^ie  of  conoid btable 
heat ;  eating  flatulent  herbis,  unnpe  or  Atib-aeJd 
fryit^y  and  especially  to  eicen&  ;  or  food  of  lirttc 
mmriihrnent  and  difFicult  of  digcfitiot) ;  dnnk- 
mg  ictipiire  w titer,  and  eapeciatly  wheri  impeg- 
nated  with  the  dcconipositig  element*  of  atiiiisai 
or  vegetable  subfitances.  lu  this  last  case,  as 
wreU  Es  in  on«  or  two  of  tbe  precodmg,  the  dlacaie 
b  ofie^  endeniict  and  extends  to  atmost  every 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  such  a  caviBc  ; 
&f  which  a  striking  example  occutredf  riot  many 
years  ngo^  among  the  soldiers  itationed  m  the 
old  barracks  ai  Uork,  While  the  difiea^e  was 
raging  with  great  violence^  it  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Bell,  ihe  temporary  surgeon,  that  the  troops 
were  supplied  with  water  contatnitinted  by  an 
mBui  from  the  pubhe  sew  ere,  and  rendered 
brackish  by  an  intermiiture  with  the  tide.  He 
instantly  ch^n^ed  the  beverag^t  and  had  the 
barracks  Bupplied  by  water-casks  from  a  spring 
called  the  Lady's  WeU,  when  thi!  disease  a.\* 
most  immediatehr  ceased.— (Dr.  Chcpte  m 
Dabtin  ff^pital  Rcporti,  dtc.^  vol.  iii.^  p.  11.) 

We  meet  with  varinus  eK&mples  of  a  like 
kind.  Thus  Rolander,  whik  residii^g  with  Lin- 
naus,  was  repeatedly  ^tlacktd  with  this  affec- 
tion, which  he  aacribed  to  drinking  stag^aant 
water  contained  in  a  eistern  of  juniper-wood. 
In  this  CIST  em  was  discovered  a  species  of 
iearui,  which  Linn«i]»,  who  wos  fond  of  re- 
solving ahnoAt  all  diseases  into  an  animal cular 
origin,  immediately  regarded  as  the  source  of 
the  complaint,  and  specifically  distinguished  by 
llie  name  of  iCJitm  d^sentertix  ^{Ammn.  Amd.^ 
vol  V,,  p,  82j  et  alibi.) 

The  sYMTAtflKtsc  f^Atn^es  are  those  which 
operate  on  the  intestinea  through  the  medinm 
of  other  organs,  chiefly  of  the  akin  or  the 
lungs ;  as  exposure  to  currems  of  cold  air  when 
the  body  is  heated  \  wet  clothes  and  wet  feet, 
producing,  like  the  last,  a  sudden  auppre4«iott 
of  perspiration.  And  hence  a  damp  marshy 
aotif  or  fludden  changes  in  the  atmospncre  from 
hot  snd  dry  to  cold  and  moist.  And  as  tn  the 
eotumnsl  tnontha  we  find  the  bo  wets  apt  to  be 
directly  affected  by  water  contaminated  wfth 
jiecuhar  impuritieSf  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  also  apt  to  be  affected  by  air  con- 
taminated in  a  particular  manntjr,  though  we 
cannot  easily  trace  the  spec  ihe  nature  of  the 
taint.  And  hence  the  disease  ■ssumes  an  epi- 
demic,, aa  in  the  former  case  an  endemic  range. 
But  the  autumn,  which  thua  peculiarly  fa- 
vours the  origin  of  dyaentery  and  other  intes- 
tinal affections,  gives  a  like  tendency,  a6  we 
have  already  seen,  to  variouts  feverv^  and  espe^ 
cially  to  bilious  and  intefmittent  With  all 
theae  dysentery  is  particularly  dispoted  to  com- 
binti^  by  which  the  disesae  is  rendered  far  more 
complicated ;  or  excites  in  them  a  transfer  of 
.  action,  E)0  as  (o  turn  aside,  in  many  instances, 
their  regular  tenour,  and  run  away  with  thetr 
violence. 

When  dysentery  is  accompnied  with  atonic 

'  fever,  and  a  coptoiiii  discharge  of  mwcooa^  pom- 

^l«nt,  bloody,  or  filmy  matter,  evidently  the  rc^ 

auH  of  ifiteatinal  ulceration,  it  is  fretjuently  pre- 

inrned  to  be  contagious  ;  but  wticv\ifit  i\>r  m"\Uf  t 


HJEMATICA.  ^  [Ci*  lU.— O*0l  tt 

of  contagion  is  thrown  forth  fmm  tl»^  ho^  ot 
the  aiek,  orfrom  the  putre^r'  fjis 

been  a  disptited  ptJini      But  an 

is,  whether  dysentery  f*^"*  .m- 

p^ton !  or,  in  other   v.-  ^im 

di$4»i^e  exists  withoul  i  ^  oiHi 

whjch  are  deemed  inttieativp  ol  contag*on»  tt  i* 
entitled  to  the  n*me  of  dyaent'-ry } 

Dr,  Ctdlen,  who,  if  he  did  n<>t  firni  »iart  ih»» 
controversy,  has  folloi*'ed  it  Dp  wilJi  ii  mnr^f 
peremptory    opinion    than    perhup  ^htt 

writer,   has  contended  for  the   t'  f^ 

3 u edition  ;  and  has  hence  not  onlv  _      ?Jic 

isease  under  his  class  erBs^i^,  but  gencncalty 
distinguished  ti  by  hia  chancier  of  rrwtjm 
roni&gwM :  asserting  in  hta  Synopsifi  ihatj 
has  never  met  with  more  thflif]  one  spectrs  ; 
still  more  distinctly  in  his  Ftnt  Lines,  than  '*! 
djaeaae  h  always  contagious,**  atid  thjit  tlie  coi>* 
tagion  is  probably  at  ^l  thnfli  specific ^ — (Part 
i.,  book  v.,  chap,  ii.,  sect,  ML£xif.> 

[On  the  other  hand,  Sydenham  ifiakca  aci> 
mention  of  any  contagion  atteTKling  the  tp- 
demic  dysentery  which  he  has  dr^scribed  ;  sikI 
Willis,  who  apeaka  of  the  same  epidemic,  vt- 
pressly  asserts  that  it  was  not  eofutatfidtta. 

Although  Dr,  Bateman  hehered  dysentery  lo 
be  contagious  in  camps  and  hospitals,  hv  mrm 
found  the  disease,  as  it  occtir?  m  tlua  metro^ 
oils,  to  partake  of  this  character.  Hf  states 
that  the  disease  was  common  in  London  laa 
sporadic  form  in  the  autumn  of  l#09;  twt 
that  he  nevt!r  once  knew  it  lo  pass  to  m  teceod 
person  in  any  family,  while  its  orif'"-  -— n  ht 
often  satiafsc  tonly  traced  to  e  j  poe  m  d 

moisture.     He  was  therefore  disj. 
aider  Cntlen*ft  doctrine  aa  erroneowB,— 
Cyd&ptBdia,  art,  DvAKN-Tisav.)     Th^  *  - 
dysenlRry  which    prevailed   at  Gl.i 
autumn  of  1827,  and  which  has  Lk  . 
by  Mr.  Brown,  is  also  stated  by  itmi  g^jjiMtiJivi 
not  to  have  been  infectioua.— (fip^ct^ffw  JW 
Jmrn.,  rol.  i,,  p,  56.) J 

Dr.  Parr  ana  Dr.  Voting  maki?  n  np.(  f 
proach  to  the  general  opinion  of  Dr    i 
than  any  other  nosologtsta  that  I  am  acqi. 
with-     Tiiey  regard  the  disease  as  an    : 
matory  affection ;  but  differ  from   Dr.  i  u  11^.0, 
inaamuch  aa  they  do  not  believe  it  Ut  be  caseii- 
liatly  and  at  all  ttm«a  conlagioua  r  thc^  forin«7 
limiting   himself  to  the  expression   that    it  im 
gefieraity  so;  the  latter^,  that  it  ii  ttft^n  90 

The  earlier  nosolog^iata,  hoW«fer»  hare  Itid 
little  or  no  stress  on  either  the  pyrpctic  m  Iht 
conUgious  character  of  the  disease  ;  iimI  henerm 
Sauvagea,  Liiineue,  Vogr-L  Sager,  and  Maebiida, 
it  occura  sa  a  |enus  under  the  divmion,  nm  ni 
fevers,  bat  0?  toies,  without  any  no. 
fever  or  contagion,  except  us  a  diaiinclivr 
torn  in  some  of  their  species, 

*I1ie  practitioners  in  warm  cltnjat^a,  and  even 
the  niorio^aphic  and  ctinit;al  vvntfroof  oar  own 
country  to  the  pien^^nt  iimment,  ara  as  little 
agreed  upon  the  ■ubjcct  of  a  h|K«ciliir  conlagiorft, 
Pringle,  [{urtter^  Harty,  Balfour,  aiwl  CbiaholiD, 
contend  strongly  lor  tlie  aaiatence  of  Mich  « 
prindpl«  ^  the  last  of  whom  aasrrts  tiiat  '^«  few 
dvBea«r!a  are  more  apt  to  become  <<ontag]ou>  '*— 
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{Clinutte  and  Dts.  of  Tropr  CoutUrieSf  p.  54^ 
8vo.,  1822.)  Johnson,  BalliDgall,  Bampfiefd,  &Dd 
Dr.  L.  Frank,  either  deny  it  altogether,  or  have 
not  met  with  any  instance  of  it  in  their  own 
practice.  [Dr.  Kenton  also,  in  his  descnption 
of  the  dysentery  of  Madeira,  distinctly  affirms, 
ttiat  **  the  disease  is  certainly  not  contagious. 
The  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants,  its  principal 
victims,  live  huddled  together  in  close  crowaed 
sties  ;  but  (says  Dr.  Renton)  I  have  never  seen 
two  cases  in  the  same  family  at  the  same  time." 
•^See  Med,  Chir.  Trans,  of  Edinburgh^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  376.)]  So  in  the  late  alarming  attacks  of 
this  disease  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  rowded  as 
contagious  at  that  time  at  Ck>rk  by  Dr.  Barry 
{Dubltn  Hospital  RmrtM,  &c.,  vol  iii.,  p.  LO), 
or  at  Limerick  by  J)r.  Perston  (Id.«  p.  81): 
while  Dr.  Halloran,  practising  also  at  Cork 
(Id.,  p.  9),  observes,  that  it  was  obviously  con- 
tagious on  many  occasions;  Dr.  Poole  that 
it  was  contagious  at  Waterford  {DuUm  Ho*- 
pilal  Reports^  ^.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7) ;  Mr.  Dillon 
that  it  was  Ihe  same  at  Clonmell  (Id.,  p.  5) ; 
and  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  clini- 
cal history  of  this  disease,  that  it  was  at  Dub- 
lin in  some  cases  contagious,  and  in  some 
not :  being  decidedly  so  when  connected  with 
continued  fever  ;  and  uncontagious  in  its  sim- 
ple form,  or  when  combined  with  an  inter- 
mittent. This  last  opinion  harmonizes  most 
with  the  present  author's  experience :  and  es- 
pecially when  the  disease  has  been  epidemic  or 
endemic. 

This  Tiew  has  the  full  countenance  of  another 
very  able  and  experienced  writer  of  our  own 
day,  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Dublin.  He  has  never 
found  the  disease  decidedly  contagious  ;  but 
*  supposes  it  may  become  so  when  the  disease  is 
epidemic,  and  the  accompanying  fever,  in  camps 
or  other  crowded  stations,  assumes  a  malignant 
or  typhous  form  {Obs.  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic 
DyterUery  of  Irelandj6Lc.t  Duhlm^  1822);  being, 
in  effect,  the  opinion  offered  concerning  it  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Harty.— (0&».  on  Simple  Dys- 
entery and  its  Combinations,  8vo.) 

In  truth,  we  meet  with  a  hke  associate  pro- 
cess in  influenza,  from  an  inflaomiatory  affection 
and  increased  secretion  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  instead  of  in  that  of  the 
colon :  for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  dis- 
ease, at  first  simply  epidemic  or  atmospherical, 
at  length  becomes  contagious,  and  is  capable  of 
communicating  its  like  to  whatever  distance  the 
patient  may  be  removed  from  the  line  of  tainted 
atmosphere.  And  we  are  hence  enabled  to 
enter  fully  into  the  following  variety  of  causes, 
traced  out  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  the 
late  extensive  call  upon  the  whole  of  his  judg- 
ment and  talents.  *' I  have  analyzed  ninety- 
eight  cases.  Thirty-three  arose  during  recovery 
from  fever :  fifteen  while  the  fever  was  in  prog- 
ress :  fifteen  from  cold,  or  cold  and  wet :  four 
from  indigestion.  The  rest  were  doubtful :  but 
many  haa  been  exposed  to  febrile  contain, 
and  nine  in  close  communication  with  patients 
labouring  under  dysentery :  four  had  been  nurses 
in  wards  where  tho  disease  had  occurred :  four 


had  slept  with  dysenteric  patients,  of  whom  one 
had  used  the  same  night-chair."— -(ilfec^Vo/  Re- 
portf  &.C.,  p.  18.)  We  may  here  readily  sub- 
scribe to  his  own  language,  and  say,  '*  it  has 
rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  physician  in  civil 
life,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  books,  and 
of  consultation  with  skilful  and  experienced 
colleagues,  to  witness  dysentery  upon  such  a 
scale.*' 

[In  a  later  paper  on  the  subject.  Dr.  O'Brien 
speaks  of  one  of  his  patients,  who  supposed  that 
he  caught  the  disease  either  by  lying  near 
another  person  affected  with  dysentery,  or  by 
using  the  same  niffht-chair.  One  other  instance 
occurred.  Dr.  O'Brien  remarks,  in  which  a  tol* 
erably  strong  presumption  at  least  existed  of 
the  propagation  of  the  disease  by  contagion ; 
viz.,  the  case  of  Kelly,  the  whole  of  whose 
family,  amounting  to  six  in  number,  were  at- 
tacked in  succession.  But  Dr.  O'Brien  has 
met  with  no  other  strong  or  probable  instance 
of  the  communication  of  the  disease  by  conta- 

S'on. '  ]  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us,  that  Dr.  Pre vost,  of 
eneva,  at  that  time  one  of  the  clinical  clerks  of 
the  Whitworth  Hospital,  conceived  he  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  ne  was  then  labouring  under 
in  the  dissecting-room,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  hanging  over  the  bodies  oi  those  who 
had  died  of  dysentery. — {Dublin  Hasp.  Rep., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  18.) 

When  the  disease  has  run  throu^  its  acute 
stage  with  ^eat  severity,  but  without  destroy- 
ing the  patient,  and  not  unfreauently,  perhaps, 
when  it  has  been  something  less  severe,  but 
unskilfully  treated,  it  assumes  a  chronic  char- 
acter, exhibits  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself,  and, 
as  Sydenham  observes,  will  continue  to  afflict 
the  patient  for  several  years.  In  this  case,  the 
structure  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
testines, is  almost  always  injured.  If  the  lesion 
be  not  considerable,  the  patient  may  at  length 
recover ;  but  very  generally  the  termination, 
though  protracted,  is  still  fatal.  Dr.  L.  Frank, 
indeea,  regards  it  as  even  more  fatal  than  in  the 
acute  form. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  disease  under  this 
shape  is  a  sequel  of  acute  dysentery,  and  espe- 
ciaAy  amoiig  those  who  have  prednposed  th«n- 
selves  to  it  by  an  antecedent  life  of  intem- 
perance. Dysentery  has,  on  this  account,  of 
late  years,  l^  many  writers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  been  divided  as  a  genus  into  the  two 
species  of  acute  and  chronic,  the  pyrectic  form 
bein^  contemplated  as  a  variety  of  the  acute 
division : — 

1 .  Dysenteria  Acuta.       Acute  Dysentery. 
2. Chronica.  Chronic  Dysentery. 


*  Trans,  of  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  v.,  p.  227,  Dublin,  1828.  Dr.  EUiot- 
son  observes,  that  the  sporadic  cases  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  this  country  among  per- 
sons who  have  returned  from  hot  climates,  are 
certainly  not  contagious.  Without  denying  that 
the  disease  may  be  contagious  in  warm  countriei, 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  not  so  in  England. 
— ^Lectures  at  the  Load.  Univ.,  as  published  Ie. 
Med.  Gax.  for  1833,  p.  5S&.— CAk. 
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SPECIES  I. 
DYSENTERIA  ACUTA. 
ACUTE  nrSENTERY. 

rSCKA  Dlie»ARaK[l  WITH  DimCULTV,  MOtTLV 
IK  IMAUL  QUANTITIES,  AND  iLTIR.f  ATI  NG 
WKTII  HUCOUB  Dft  BLOODY  CKJECTlONS  ;  PAI» 
itK  TEH'DEKNESa  IN  THE  A0DOMKM  :  TlJUM)- 
KIT]  NO    WZTRtH    A    ttO?iTH^ 

We  haY«  already  obsflrrfd,  that  the  atmo- 
spbenc  tempervmei^ls  chiefly  caJcylated  to  pro- 
duce »eTere  bowel  complaint*  are  those  of 
iu miner  and  autumn  ;  when  Ihe  liver  m  excited 
to  a  larger  Eflcretion  of  perhaps  more  pungent 
bile^  from  the  plater  heat  of  the  weather ;  the 
■km  m  eiiposed  to  more  sudden  iTunaitioni  from 
free  to  checked  pentpiratiou ;  and  the  exhala- 
liotis  that  iim  m  abundantly  from  marshes  atid 
oth^r  awamps  too  oAen  give  an  epidemic  char- 
Itit^T  W  the  atmosphere,  and  lay  a  foundation 
fof  intermittent  and  rcmjUent  fevers  :  and  we 
my  hence  see  why  dysenteric  and  other  bowel 
tSectiona,  like  intermittenta^  were  far  more 
common  in  our  own  country  about  a  century 
dgo  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  toil  beirig 
more  generally  dramed,  and  the  atmosphere  leaa 
humid. 

We  have  here  also  sufhcient  ground  for  local 

and  general  affection,  and  may  readily  see  how 

H  is  possible,  from  the  operation  of  one  of  these 

causes  singly «  or  of  two  or  all  of  ihem  jointly  on 

an  irritable  state  of  the  inteitinca,  for  all  or  any 

©f  the  local  symptoms  to  be  produced  which 

enter  into  the  generic  or  specific  detiiiition  of 

the  disease  before  us  ;  las  also  how  it  is  poasibie 

for  these  symptoms  to  be  combined  with  fevere 

and  other  ihiiordcrs  of  various  kinds  and  various 

degree  S|  to  as  to  render  the  conn  plaint  peculiarly 

complicated  and  dangerous  \  though  we  have  not 

[jet  been  able  to  find  out  what  are  the  precipe 

rcauses,  that,  operating  locally,  poduce  the  dia- 

[  tiactive  symptoma  of  dysentery^  rather  than  ihoae 

of  diarrhffia,   cholera,  or  any  other  irritation  or 

■pasmodic  action  of  ihe  intestinal  canal.     Thi» 

1  Mayi  perhaps,  sometknes  depend  upon  idioayo- 

l^nuVt  sometimea  upon  accident,  and,  ia  ths  ne* 

I  vorer  caaes,  upon  contagion  or  a  specific  miasm. 

The  aymptoma,  however,  already  noticed,  suf- 

l  fciently  point  out  the  general  seat  of  the  dia- 

■irase  :  tho  tormma  or  griping  pains^  the  region 

DOft  affected  by  them  ;  ana  the  costiveneaa  or 

^ittodulea  of  feces  that  are  dejected,  the  eaasl- 

enee  of  apaimodJc  conatnctioo  in  or  about  the 

eolor»,  or  the  upj^er  prt  of  tho  large  mteatines 

_^And  while  such  is  the  state  of  the  canal  above, 

he   eioeasive   straimng   or  tenesmus,  accom' 

^pttnied  with  a  discharge  of  simple  or  bloody 

mucus,   showa  aa   diutmctly  the  existence  of 

peat  irritation  Jn  the  sphincter  or  its  vicinity. 

In  some  ca4es,  one  of  these  parts  is  more  af- 

fectCHl,  and  in  some  another:    and  hence  the 

origin  of  most  of  ihe  disputes  concerning  the 

precise  spot  of  the  d)aea«e. 

The  ordinary  exciting  cause,  however,  of 
acute  dysentery^  under  all  lU  mnettea  of  fura* 
tioni  there  can  be  httle  quest ion»  is  suppressed 
perspiration,  or  a  sudden  chill  applied  to  ihe 
f&dk:e,  acimg  in  conjurvction  vrtih  the  ^redia- 


p09U)g  cause  of  an  atmoapbertp  varying  rafnJIf 
Irom  heat  to  cold,  and  from  moist  to  dry ;  Ni 
by  what  means  this  exciting  caiibC  0|>crale»  upon 
the  larger  inteatirie«  rather  than  upon  mnf  oCAJt: 
cavitj^f  or  produces  the  symplooM  of  dyMtcrr 
rather  than  those  of  dianhoa,  chciler«,  m  orfie, 
we  seem  to  be  incapable  of  deternumng  We 
perceive,  however,  in  the  evenly  of  eveiiy  ^, 
that  sudden  chdis  on  the  sudrpe  sit;  posaetfid 
of  a  revellent  power,  and  throw  the  action  whkh 
is  lost  on  the  skin  on  various  mternal  organs, 
and  especially  on  cavities  of  mucoua  raembfaAei. 
which,  in  conset^uence  of  thja  cjr*  •  -  -  'r- 
como  inflanned,  and   pour  forth   r>  J 

accretion.     Such  is  especially  the  i  i- 

matism  and  catarrh,  both  which  tPrm*  are  lienved 
from  the  same  Gfreek  root,  And  iniport  dei9uiron. 
Antf,  from  this  coimnon  character,  the  thrte 
diseases  bavtj  by  some  pathologists  been  toft- 
ceived  to  be  so  much  alike,  that  dysentery  baa 
been  regarded  as  an  intesitmal  rheum atum  by 
Caahua  Aurclianua,  Akcnside,  Stoll,  and  Ilicbtei; 
and  is  actually  set  down  by  Dr.  P^arr  tta  a  tp- 
cies  of  catarrh,  m  bin  nosological  fjuatficatjoa. 
We  also  see  why  dysentery.  Uk?  catatrh, ««) 
he  either  sporadic  or  epidemic  ;  as  also  why»  t£ 
each  case,  it  may  be  either  alight,  and  papa  etf 
wjtliout  any  serious  evd  m  a  few  days,  or  ac- 
companied with  great  indnmmatory  aclion  ind 
continued  fever ;  thus  giving  riac  lo  Ihe  two  fo(- 
lowing  varietie« : — 

Simplex.  Feces    often    discbaned 


Simple  acute  d^a 
,     entery. 


&  Pvrectica* 

Pyrectic  dysentery. 
E^aenteric  fever 


without     conaidetiUff 

pain;  of  a  natural  i|kiit- 
ity  and  aUbrduig  cm*  . 
abdomitmj    teiulemcai 
unheeded. 
Stools  frecjuei'      -        *t 
way    divp-r 
in  colour  >i.i 
ence  i  sever©  pam  in 
the   abdomen  .     fpiai 
confide  rabto,  moatly  a 
aynochus. 

These  are  the  two  varieties  under  i%hich  acute 
dysentery  ia  described  by  Sydenham,  who  in- 
deed hmita  himself  atmost  entirely  to  these 
forma  of  the  disease,  since,  though  he  notic« 
the  second  species^  or  chrome  dysenteiy,  h< 
merely  glances  at  it  in  a  kiod  of  po*tscn'pi  ic 
his  chapter.  Yet  his  description  of  both  m  »o 
accurate,  and  his  general  naodo  of  treattnent 
ao  judicious,  that  they  hav©  received  the  saniiton 
of  the  most  approved  pathologists  from  hui  own 
day  to  the  present. 

As  the   local   mflammatory   '■'^*  i       -        -* 
usually  traced  in  the  colott  thiui 
(Rat.  Mtd,,  part  iii ,  pp.  2H,  li .'  i 

other  writers  have  fticd  upon  this 
Its  proper  seat  ;  and  hence  Dr    \3  >  « 

distinguished  it  by  the  name  oi  i^tiimutu  ' 

Although,  in  dyaeiUery,  the  primary  sfAl  of 
indammatory  action  is  the  mtettioea^  y#t  th*- 
functions  of  the  skin  and  of  the  liver  »r9  (i 

*  In  the  Did.  do  Mid.  it  ia  deachbod  ^adm  tW 
name  of  csitf*. — See  torn.  ».— fiu. 
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i|j«  firtt,  A«  wall  ai  ihroii^kMt  Ihe  whole  eouit« 

of  the  diieajfCf  GODsideribW  disturbed  by  tym- 
p&tlit^tic:  ej^cilement.  The  Liver,  howetrer,  laf^ 
ten  m  many  insUjiceB,  not  only  on  ihJH  account, 
btit  frO'm  a  contiiiuous  spread  of  the  infiamrna- 
lory  actiuti  through  the  tnedium  of  Uig  bilmry 
dtieta.  Bud  becoinei  injured  in  it#  organization 
Hi  w«)l  is  ib  it<  function.  Some  pathologiattf 
09  Dr.  Chtaholm,  coneeitfr  thai  they  can  mce 
tUi9  exteniion  of  the  inftiUDmatory^  process  to 
(he  livef  by  particular  symptoms,  as  a  fixed  pm 
^t  ihe  ttomach,  a  conkani  headache,  and  fre- 
cjuent  dejectiont  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diaesse  ;  and  Ihey  have  conaeqaently  given  us  a 
difltjf>ct  diviiion  of  it,  under  Ihe  name  of  hff^ic 
d^Mtnt&y.  U  It  tulBcienily  aiccrtaiiicd,  how* 
ever,  ihit  the  ttmelure  of  ihe  liver  baa  been 
often  ronsidefably  &ffected,  and  even  dottroved, 
when  neither  these  or  any  otHiur  pectiliar  lymp- 
loms  hare  preaented  ihemaelTei  %  and  hence  it 
ia  a  distinetiotv  which  cart  be  made  no  u&e  of. 
A  ffctjuency  of  dejection*  at  ihe  commencement 
is  rather  an  anomatoua  Tact  than  a  pathogno- 
monjc  sign  :  while,  aa  to  the  otlier  two  indica* 
liana,  il  in  admitted  by  Dr.  ChishoLm  himaelfi 
that  they  are  ■*  apparently  not  characteristic 
symptoms ;''  m  oUier  reapecta,  «aya  he^  **  the 
dLcitease  doe*  not  leetii  to  diDer  from  the  idio- 
pathic or  common  dyaentcrr  ** 

Some  writevii,  however,  as  Pifo  {DitfimrM  *itr 
la  ^^ture^  dcc^  dit  Miitiidtes  acremptjgniiJi  dt 
Dftititcrtif  1 623)  formerly,  and  Dr  JamcaJohii^ 
*on  in  our  own  day  (JwjfuCTic*  of  Trurpual  CU* 
mai£M^  ^c.|  edit.  3,  p,  197),  have  carried  thii 
view  of  the  aubject  coniiderabty  farther  iJian 
m|  lale  learned  and  venerated  frjend  Dr.  Chis- 
holm  wpei  iuteuded ;  for  they  hiv#*  boldly  re- 
versed Ihe  general  opinion  that  baa  prevailed » 
and  especially  since  the  daya  of  Sydenham,  and 
contended  timt  the  hver  iLaelf  forma  in  every 
tnaianee  the  primary  acat  of  the  dwease,  the  in- 
leatioei  being  only  alfected  aecondar] ly .  Wh e nee 
iha  Ealeat  of  these  two  diitinguished  authors  has 
veniured  a  »coff  at  the  pathology  of  Sydenham, 
**  who/*  sap  ho,  **  it  i«  our  firm  behef,  never 
exmiined  a  dead  body  after  he  left  hia  aeademieal 
fltudiea  ;  at  leaat  he  hat  given  ua  no  imlieation 
of  pathological  knowledge  in  any  of  hia  wovka.'' 
—iMtl-Vhirurg.  Rev  ,  March,  1823,  p,  830) 

1  value  Dr.  Johnson'^  friendship,  and  have  an 
equal  value  for  hia  talents  ;  but  I  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  thus  tesiring  from  the  temples  of  an 
dluitttou  8  country  man  the  wreaths  of  honour  he 
ha?  io  desprvedly  earned,  and  which  have  been 
hes  towed  on  him  by  our  beat  loreign  as  well  as 
dome<(tic  lud^a,  from  Boerhaave  and  Sauvagea^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  laai  century r  to  the  youn|eT 
Frank  in  the  present  day.  Ht«  language,  in* 
deed,  ia  tinctured  with  the  prevaUing  erroro  of, 
the  humoral  bypolhesjs,  which  at  thai  ponod  it 
waa  impossible  altogether  to  avoid,  and  which  it 
a^nin  neing  into  notice  in  some  miartfiTS  ;  bui. 
aifted  of  this*  hta  pathological  doetriiies  ire 
those  of  the  prei»ent  day,  to  which  m  the  marn 
^MT  have  given  rise  ;  and  better  stand  the  tcit 
of  dissection  than  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself 
••His  obaervationit"  says  Dr.  Bosiock,  ^^wiD 
be  eommofllf  found  t<i  b«  coTTect,  although  bw 


bjpotlieiei  Me  too  oAen  fallaeions,^— (l^nef- 
D^,  vol.  i,,  p,  448,  eyo.,  1834.)  Theae  '*  ob- 
servations"  teach  iis^  in  few  worda,  that  dysen- 
tery IS  an  mflammatory  affection  of  some  part  of 
the  larger  intestines,  which,  m  ha  idiopathic 
and  milder  state,  aubeiilci  without  aei-ioui  evil 
in  a  few  daya^  but  whicK  occumng  in  the 
autumn,  is  apt  to  asaociate  itself  with  whatever 
febrile  epidemy  if  then  prevali^t,  to  become  a 
far  more  important  and  complicated  maUdy, 
and  to  ravage  over  a  much  larger  field  of  orgau- 
izi^tion ;  the  fever  aggravating  the  dysentery, 
and  ihe  dysentery  the  fever ;  white,  not  Unfre- 
quently,  a  metastasis  ensues,  and  the  fever  ti 
thrown  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  eipendi 
its  violence  topically :  during  which  vehemtmce 
of  action  a  peccant  material  (the  contagious  prm» 
ciple  of  Dr.  Cuilen)  is  elaborated  in  the  consti- 
tution and  thrown  out  on  the  surface.  To  op* 
pose  all  which,  he  lays  down  a  therapeutie  plan 
which  evinces  an  equal  degree  of  judgment ; 
and  consists  in  bleeding,  purgmg,  diaphoresis* 
and  opium  ;  in  other  words,  in  taking  aU  vm- 
gestion  and  mAammatory  action,  in  allaying  irri- 
tation, ^d  reHtoring  to  the  circulatory  system 
its  proper  balance^  It  may  perhaps  be  said  by 
some  modern  writera,  that  he  did  not  aiwaya 
eany  these  prineiples  far  enough.  Possibly 
not  in  every  instance  ;  but  thii  must  altogether 
depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  And 
we  have  a  proof,  in  his  own  success,  that  he 
earned  them  far  enough  in  general ;  while  bis 
great  merit  consists  in  the  esUblishment  of 
auch  principles,  and  in  squaring  a  correct  line 
of  practice  to  a  correct  pathology.  It  may  alao 
be  objected,  that  calomel  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  his  list  of  deobstruents  That 
he  did  not  use  it  among  other  caihariie^j  shows 
evidently  that  his  cathartic  catalogue  might  have 
been  unproved ;  btil  to  have  employed  it  as  a 
^al^ogue,  and  to  hfve  depend^  upon  cyring  thfr 
disease  aimoal  txclurtvd^^  aa  hia  bndest  opp«- 
sera  have  endeavoured  to  do,  by  ptyidiam — liow- 
ever  valuable  such  a  process  may  be  tn  a  few  in. 
sUnecs^,  would  not,  I  fear,  have  added  to  his  rep- 
utation, or  increased  the  number  of  hia  followeriH 
Had  the  animadversion,  mdeed,  which  I  have 
thus  felt  it  my  duty  to  notice,  been  delayed  btil 
a  f*w  months,  \t  is  most  probable  that  ii  would 
not  have  been  advanced  at  all.  For  while  the 
IcJimed  writer  who  has  made  it  had  ahcady  to 
struggle  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  most 
judicious  tropicHftl  writer*,  m  denying  the  eiist- 
enee  of  contagion  at  ill  limea,  and  regarding  the 
very  opimon  as  absurd  (/ttjlafuce  of  Troptt^i 
Citm»i€s,  edit^  3,  p^  SS3),  he  would  have  found 
in  the  admirable  treatises  on  dysentery  which 
have  since  been  fumisbed  us  from  Ireland,  not 
only  that  this  opinion,  as  already  observed, 
seems  to  have  a  firm  foundation  under  pa.rlieQ' 
lar  Circumstances,  bul  that  his  favotinte  doc- 
trine, that  ihe  liver  is  the  prunary  seat  of  the 
disease,  is  completely  luihinged ;  as  al&o  that 
kis  favourite  plan  of  treaiment  has  as  Uttle  suc- 
ceeded here  as  it  did  in  India  onder  Dr.  Bal- 
itngall,  or,  as  Dr.  Frank  infonns  oa,  il  did  m 
hia  hands  in  Egypt  clu ring  the  oceapation  of  thM, 
couniti  by  the  t He^b.  ^itiq , 
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The  diagnusticB  of  the  first  Tariety,  or  simple 
ACUTE  DY8BNTEKY,  unaccompanied  with  the  pre- 
vailing fever  of  the  season,  are  thus  accurately 
laid  down  by  Sydenham  : — 

"But  frequently  there  is  no  appearance  of 
fever ;  for  the  host  of  gripings  take  tne  lead,  and 
the  dejections  follow.  The  eripings  are  always 
seveM,  and  a  sort  of  painful  descent  of  the 
bowels  accompanies  every  evacuation.  The 
discharges  are  chiefly  mucus,  but  an  excremen- 
tltious  stool  sometimes  intervenes  without  con- 
siderable pain.  The  mucous  stools  are  gener- 
ally streaked  with  blood ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  no  such  appearance  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
stools  be  freqqent,  mucous,  and  accompanied 
with  ffripings,  the  disease  may  as  justly  be  call- 
ed a  dysentery  as  if  blood  were  intermixed  with 
them." 

These  constitute  the  ordmary  symptoms  of 
the  simple  variety.  And  to  the  same  effect  Dr. 
Cheyne ; — "  When  dysentery  was  unconnected 
with  continued  fever,  which  apparently  was 
often  the  case,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
origin.  The  patients  generally  assigned  cold, 
damp,  fatigue,  hardships,  indigestible  food,  as 
the  causes  of  their  disease,  which  began  with 
confinement  of  the  bowels,  chills,  pyrexia,  tor- 
mina, unsatisfactory  stools,  and  tenesmus.'* — 
{Didilin  Reports^  vol.  iii.,  p.  18.)  It  is  correct- 
ly observed  by  Dr.  Chishohn,  that,  *'  when,  after 
the  straining  has  continued  for  a  few  days,  the 
stools  are  mtermixed  wiUi  blood,  the  blood 
never  thoroughly  combines  with  the  slime  or 
mucus  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  colour"  {Cli- 
male  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries^  p.  54), 
but,  as  Sydenham  observes,  "  appears  distinctly 
or  in  streaks." 

It  is  remarked  by  several  of  the  practitioners 
in  India,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Banip.^eld,  that 
the  dejections  are  more  frtquent  during  the 
night,  and  especially  towards  morning,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  :  and 
that  the  attacks  and  relapses  of  the  disease  are 
more  common  at  new  and  full  moon,  than  at 
any  otKer  period  of  the  lunar  revolution :  and 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  referred 
to  as  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities. — {On 
Tropical  Dysentery,  8vo.,  362,  1819.)  The 
remark  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. 

In  its  most  favourable  course,  the  symptoms 
gradually  subside  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
sometimes  even  sooner,  the  skin  becoming  soft 
and  moist,  and  the  circulating  fluid  recovering 
the  natural  freedom  of  its  current.  If  the  symp- 
toms augment,  all  the  local  mischiefs  of  ulcera- 
tion and  gangrene  follow,  which  we  shall  have 
to  describe  presently,  or  the  disease  will  become 

CHRONIC. 

In  the  SECOND  VARIKTY,  Or  DVSE.STEBIC  FE- 
VER, as  it  is  called  by  many  writers,  all  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms  are  highly  aggravated,  and 
oUiers  are  superinduced  by  the  action  of  the  fe- 
«er  itself. 

The  preceding  variety  may  occur  at  any  sea- 
9on  of  the  year,  thoush,  for  reasons  already 
fitted,  the  disease,  undei  evoT^  {onn,  \a  mmX 


frequently  to  be  met  with  izi  the  esUval  and 
autumnal  months :  it  is  very  larely,  however, 
that  the  pyrectic  variety  is  to  be  found  in  aoy 
other  than  these  two  seasons ;  nor  even  in  these* 
unless  there  bo  some  endemic  or  epidemic  fever 
prevailing,  with  which  dysentery  can  combine. 

Of  its  readiness  to  do  this,  and  even  to  con- 
vert almost  all  the  other  diseases  of  the  aeasoa 
into  its  own  form,  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
Sydenham,  the  late  ravages  in  Ireland  have 
furnished  us  with  the  most  undeniable  prooCL 
*^The  bilious  fever  of  the  autumn,'*  says  Dr. 
Cheyne,  "  continued  till  near  the  terminatiooof 
winter  ;  consequently  it  existed  as  long  as  the 
dysentery  was  prevalent  in  the  hospitals  and  the 
House  of  Industry,  or  the  symptoms  were  ofieo 
exchanged  for  those  of  dysentery,  the  irritatioi 
from  tl^  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  sad 
small  intestines  probably  extending  to  the  large." 
— {Dublin  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17.)  Andagaia 
'*  dysentery  was  sometimes  converted  into  fever, 
while,  vice  versd,  fever  was  converted  into  dy» 
entery  :  in  short,  these  forms  of  disease  wot 
convertible  the  one  into  the  other  ;  so  that  ths 
opinion  of  Sydenham,  that  dysentery  is  a/tinr 
iniroversa,  or  turned  in  upon  the  inlestimes,  n- 
ceived  support  from  our  observations.  And  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  supi)06e,  that  as  thssi 
patients  in  my  wardsi,  in  common  with  most  d 
the  poor  in  the  city,  hsd  lieen  exposed  to  tb 
contagion  of  fever ;  this  contagion,  accordinf 
to  the  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  ill 
application,  or  some  other  modrfying  circioi* 
sunce,  may  have  produced  at  one  time  fever,  it 
another  dysentery. ''—{Id.,  p.  19.) 

And  so  of  other  diseases  as  well  as  the  pie- 
vailing  fever  of  the  season.  "  In  early  autumn, 
cases  of  cholera  degenerated  into  dysenteiy, 
and,  in  the  spring  following,  symptoms  of  dys> 
entery  accompanied  the  measles,  then  epidem- 
ical in  many  parts  of  Ireland." — (Id.,  p.  16.) 

It  is  from  the  peculiar  tendency  which  dyi- 
entery  has  to  unite  with  other  diseases,  aid 
especially  fevers,  or  to  convert  them  into  its 
own  nature,  that  many  pathologists  of  consider- 
able name  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  moie 
than  fever  with  a  peculiar  **  local  mode  of 
action,**  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Jacksoa 
And  they  hence  endeavour  to  show  that,  whei 
dependant  upon  a  cause  of  endemic  fever,  it  ii 
often  intermittent ;  when  dependant  upon  a 
cause  of  contagious  fever,  it  is  contagious  (Joci- 
»on.  Hist,  and  Cure  of  Fever,  part  i.,  ch.  ziiL, 
p.  324) ;  and,  when  dependant  upon  a  cause  «/ 
typhus  fever,  it  is  malignant  or  putrid  ;— — in  ths 
language  of  Dr.  Balfour,  as  apphcd  to  the  dys- 
entery of  India,  a  ** putrid^  intestinal,  remUling 
/fofr." — (On  SoJ'lu7iar  Influence,  p.  17.) 

Most  of  the  French  writers  of  tlie  preseSI 
day  describe  dysentery  as  essentially  an  atone 
or  adynamic  disease,  and  hence  peculiarly  a^ 
to  fall  into  this  last  form :  and  Dr.  Jj.  Frank  re^ 
resents  this  as  the  form  it  assumed,  with  litui 
deviation,  among  the  French  army  in  Egypt* 
and  beUevcs  it  to  be  the  ordinary  form  of  hoi 
climates.— (Co9UM//.,lix.,T.  H.,  p.  135.)  And 
we  can  hence  see,  where  there  is  much  tibiowi 
y^^Vk^SAX")  vivih  but  Uttle    fever    and  especial^ 
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vrhere  this  is  produced  by  poverty  of  diet,  that 
it  may  occasionally  connect  itself  with  that  kind 
of  scorbutic  affection  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  among  the  convicts  of  the  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  such  a  form  of 
the  disease  as  was  long  ago  denominated  dy- 
enteria  scorbutica  by  CirigU  and  Brambilla 
{Phlegm. J  tom.  ii.,  p.  337),  and  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  name,  in  our  own  day, 
by  Mr.  Bampfield.— (/Vcc/tec/  Tremlise  ox  Trop- 
teal  Dytenlery,  dec.,  8to.,  1819.) 

In  the  pyrectic  variety,  therefore,  the  fever 
is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  diathesis  or 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  functions  of 
the  liver  and  skin  are  disordered  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  continue  so  till  the  termination. 
In  the  dysentery  at  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  the  skin  was  obstinately  dry,  hot,  and 
pungent;  and,  ** judging,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne, 
**  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  the  biliary 
secretion  was  often  suspended  for  many  days.** 
— <0p.  cit.,  p.  22.)  Scybala  were  here  never 
found  in  the  discharges,  nor  often  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  they  by  no  means  appear  so  frequent 
as  have  been  represented  by  many  writers ;  in- 
somuch, indeed,  that  it  has  of  late  been  doubt- 
ed by  some  authorities  whether  they  are  ever  to 
be  traced  at  any  time  or  in  any  country.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  freely  imbibed  this  doubt  (Johnson^ 
op.  cit.,  &c.,  p.  223,  et  passim) :  Dr.  Ballingall 
tells  us  that  **  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  India  {Practical  Oha.  on  Fever ^  Dysen- 
tery^ and  Liver  ComplatntSj  dec,  2d  edit., 
Edin ,  1823) :  while  Dr.  Chisholm  speaks  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  ordinary  symptom, 
and  particularly  adverts  to  the  case  of  one  pa- 
tient under  his  care,  who,  "  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  disease,  after  a  paroxysm  of  excruciating 
torture,  attended  by  cold  sweats  snd  deliquium, 
spontaneously  discharged  at  three  evacuations 
a  quantity  of  scybala  sufficient  to  fill  a  common- 
sized  chamber-pot." — {CUmaie  and  Diseases  of 
Tropical  Countries,  dec,  p.  56  ;  see  also  Cleg- 
horn  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca^  p.  252.) 
There  is  hence  no  reason  to  question  their  oc- 
casional formation,  notwithstanding  they  are 
rarely  to  be  traced  on  many  occasions  in  the 
dysentery  of  any  climate :  their  production,  in- 
deed, is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  spasmodic 
constrictions  which  so  often  run  through  a  very 
considerable  range  of  the  intestines :  and  there 
is  hence,  primdjacie^  more  reason  for  anticipa- 
ting than  for  not  expecting  them.  Mr.  Pack, 
who  had  formerly  witnessed  them  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  surprised  at  not  meeting  with 
the  same  appearance  at  Kilkenny,  in  the  epi- 
demy  of  1818,  and  could  not  avoid  adverting  to 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  disease  in  this  respect  in 
these  distinct  quarters.— (Z>ii&/m  ReportSy  dec, 
at  supri,  p.  20.) 

The  patient,  on  going  to  stool,  whfitever  be 
the  discharge  that  ensues,  has  always  a  feeling 
of  something  remaining  in  the  bowels  which 
ought  to  be  dejected  ;  while  the  dejections 
thMnsehres,  according  to  the  extent  and  vio- 
Imce  of  the  inflammatory  action  and  its  effects, 
evmce  every  combination  of  materials:  being 
m  consistency  watery,  like  beef-washings,  slimy, 


mucous,  purulent,  bloody  ;  in  hue,  drab-colour- 
ed like  flummery,  bright  green  like  conferva, 
and,  after  opium  and  calomel,  deep  green; 
sometimes  pitchy  {O'Brien  on  Dysentery^  p. 
58),  and  extremely  fetid  :  and  sometimes  load- 
ed with  shreds  of  detached  membranes ;  while 
occasionally  a  feculent  motion  is  thrown  down, 
of  a  natural  colour,  and  nearly  of  a  natural  spis- 
situde.  Meanwhile,  to  adopt  the  description  of 
Sydenham,  the  strength  is  much  exhausted,  the 
animal  spirits  dejected  ;  there  are  all  the  signs 
of  an  ill-conditioned  fever ;  intolerable  sick- 
ness and  excruciating  pains,  and  a  deadly  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  ;  insomuch  that  the  dis- 
ease, in  many  instances,  and  especially  when 
unskilfully  treated,  endangers  the  patient's  life 
much  earlier  than  in  most  other  acute  diseases. 
But,  if  the  patient  should  escape  death  in  this 
way,  still  numerous  symptoms  of  different  kinds 
succeed.  Sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  instead  of  the  membranous  shreds  which 
are  usually  mixed  with  the  stools  at  the  com- 
mencement, pure  blood,  unmixed  with  mucus, 
is  profusely  discharged  at  every  evacuation, 
which  of  itself  threatens  death,  as  manifesting 
an  erosion  of  some  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
intestines.  Sometimes  a  fatal  ffangrene  seizes 
the  intestines.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, aphths  frequently  affect  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  generally  foreshow  imminent  death. 

The  rapidity  with  which  acute  dysentery, 
when  connectCNl  with  fever,  rushes  on  to  destruc- 
tion, is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  who 
ascribes  the  fatal  issue  in  this  case  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever  itself,  rather  than  to  the  prop- 
er d3rsenteric  svmptoms :  thouffh  he  adds,  that 
sometimes  sudden  death  ensued  from  an  escape 
of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  ulceration. 
— (Ubi  aunri,  p.  20.) 

The  afflux  of  hot  acrid  matter  alluded  to  by 
Sydenham  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the 
liver,  and  indicates  a  very  morbid  condition  of 
this  organ ;  and  to  the  same  effect  Dr.  John- 
son : — **  We  sometimes  see  a  partial,  ill-condi- 
tioned sweat  on  the  surface,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  no  benefit;  while  from  the  liver  an  oc- 
casional gush  of  vitiated  bile,  like  so  much  boil- 
inff  lead,  throws  the  irritable  intestines  into  pain- 
ful contortions,  and  then  the  tormina  and  te- 
nesmus are  intolerable." — {Influence  of  Tropical 
CUtnateSy  ut  supra,  p.  194.)  There  is  occasion- 
ally, at  this  time,  a  formation  of  black  vomit, 
the  stomach  discharging  frequently  a  dark  fluid, 
with  a  precipitate  like  coffee-grounds. — {Dulh 
tin  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32.) 

Dr.  Chisholm  observes,  that  the  principal 
signs  of  the  disease  having  extended  to  the  liver 
are,  a  **pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
a  headache,  a  considerable  anxiety  at  the  prs*- 
cordia,  and  a  sensation  as  of  a  continued  pres- 
sure in  the  right  hypochondrium,  with  frequent 
stools,  composed  of  a  fluid  like  the  washings  of 
nw  meat."— (Ubi  supra,  p.  59.)  But  he  ad- 
mits, as  we  have  already  noticed,  that  these  are 
not  idiopathic,  and,  consequently,  are  not  to  be 
dependra  upon  for  this  purpose.  Theif  ^tns^^ 
however,  tlwl  \hia  diwaaaA  VdUk  idm^a  «sl  «i&«Qr 
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aivQ  ijiurQ:LiI  upon  the  eDnfltilution,  Nat  itnfrc- 
<{ticndy  the  lungs  thprnsehes  are  affecledi  not 
merely  m  their  function,  batin  their  structuire : 
for  their  raipiration,  observea  Dr.  Cheytto,  wa» 
sometimes  iuddcjijy  »uppre8»ed  in  the  advanced 
atflge«  I  there  wa*  pain  in  the  cheat*  a  leading, 
dry  cough,  showiitg  a  translation  of  the  disease 
to  Ihe  ttiii|S ;  an  exudntion  of  putifor^n  mucus 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bronchia  being  det^ciod  on 
dissection. ---(Supra,  p.  25.) 

**  A  harah,  dry,  opai^uc.  dirly-ioolting  tkm  i  a 
fiorid,  cleaTt  varniahed  tongue  ;  vifTdariee ;  a 
hollow  eye»  and  paUid,  wAsied*  faded  cheek; 
pitiii*  in  the  knees ;  cramp  in  the  leg9 ;  fits  of 
dyspnoea  \  tendency  tn  csdema.  and  ascites — be- 
longed  to  the  moTv  advanced  stage,  but  not  to 
the  last,  which  was  chiiracteriz^ed  by  extreme 
doiaciation,  supine  posturct  involuntary  atoola, 
a  Uiin  reddifth  secretion,  flowing  wiihoui  check  ; 
■ordei  on  the  teeth ;  tuc cough  ;  tendency  to 
deLiriain;  difficdty  of  i wallowing  ;  Ih road-like 
PqIm*''— (Supri,  p.  23  ) 

The  mortality  is  often  dreadful.  At  Clan- 
Diel,  in  1818,  where,  however*  it  was  fjir  less 
■evere  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Billon  calculated  th?  deaths  at  one  in  ten  ;  at 
Cork*  during  the  same  year,  Dr.  Barry  esijinia- 
ted  it  at  one  in  three  at  the  least,  **'l  nevert" 
aaya  he,  "  wtineased  to  fatal  a  disease/*  And 
to  the  earns  effect,  in  general  termsp  Dr.  Che^ne, 
whili  practising  At  Dublin :  "  I  had  often 
witnessed  obstinate  cAs6»  of  dysenteryv  but  I 
had  not  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
horrors  of  that  diseasi",  unlil  I  s^w  the  patients 
who  were  congrpgated  in  the  wards  of  Whil* 
worth  Hospital. "  [Sir  Jani<<s  M*Grigor,  in  liis 
Account  of  the  Diseases  t^f  the  Army  in  tlie 
Peninsula,  mentions  that,,  in  three  years,  the 
bss  from  the  ravage?  of  dysentery  was  4717  ; 
and  Dr  O'Beirne  (See  Trent,  of  King^jt  and 
Quttn's  Call  of  Fhi/ncian*,  vol.  iv,  p,407,  Dub- 
lin, IS24),  calcuiarei  that  the  number  of  cases 
was  40,000.  According  lo  Desgenettea,  dysen* 
tfliy  made  more  havoc  among  the  Frettch  troops 
in  Hgypt  than  the  plague  ;  for  while,  in  a  given 
period,  168&  were  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
S46S  perished  from  dysentery.] 
^  Post-obit  iXAHmjLTtOKe  were  made  in  th^ 
»  diaseeting^TOOm  of  the  Whit  worth  Hospital  upon 
■  very  extensive  scale,  and  ga^e  evident  proof, 
firat,  that  the  primary  and  chtIp  siiAT  of  ru& 
Oia«ASi  WASTHK  iNTESTtsBS  J  thoogh  the  liver 
often  participated  in  the  general  lesion ;  and, 
secondly*  that  the  inteslinaT  canal  waa  vety  va- 
riously diseased,  according  to  the  length  or  ae- 
Venty  of  the  attack,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the 
patient's  constitution. 

In  some  cases,  the  canal  was  prodigionaly 
distended  ;  in  others,  the  coats  were  greatly 
injured,  hot  without  any  thickening  ;,  in  others, 
again,  they  were  considerably  thickened,  as 
well  aa  otherwise  diaeased. 

Where  distention  prevailed,  the  small  intes- 
tinea  were  in  a  few  instances  found  to  be  not 
teas  th,in  seven,  And  the  large  not  less  than  nirve 
iikches  in  circumference. 

MH^ere  the  mtestmal  roat»  wrre  tmihout  in- 
alfoflf  the  inflammation  of  the  mucouametn*  I 


brane  was  sometiines  still  very  ectenslTF,  ud 
reached  from  the  alomaeh  to  the  '  -r- 

mg,  however^  more  obviodl  aa  tlie  *- 

tmes    were    approached;    though    oc>r&s.*jiully 
this  last  intestine  was  stiU  pretty  souml  Jbrlltocc 
or  four  inehea  above  the  Bphtncter      Th«  «•- 
cularitj  of  Uie  mucoos  tnembrarie  w«a  weta^ 
times  increased  without  abfaaion  or  t}lec*ratioft. 
sometimes  the  same  part  was  covrrc^d  with  co- 
agnlable  lymph ;  sommtiTiieB  Bimply  abraded  oi 
its  epidermal  coat  ;  '  rrattrd. 

and   irregularly    e-  coat , 

the  intervening  itu.\...... ...... ,^  ^.  ..  .....^raiap- 

pearance. 

Where  the  intestinal  coats  wem  ik»£bm*dt 
the  mischief  seem^  to  have  beengenamUj  more 
severe ;  the  internal  surfaces  wer<^  oftm  m^p$e 
as  well  as  ulcerated,  exposmg  the  muaeitlir 
fibres  more  extensively^  which  often  huof  it 
shredd  as  if  sphacelated.  The  process  of  thick* 
eningr,  moreover,  belonged  to  the  mofe  pmtnft* 
ed  cases,  and  often  measured  thci  duration  ol 
the  disesse. — (Medkal  Report^  d£4r.»  pp.  S8»  M.| 

Thisincrassation  is  traced  ckieBy  in  the  edoo, 
which  Dr,  Chishobn  has  round  sometimsa  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick:,  and  full  O'f  auvuie 
absccisses,  and  small  steatomatoua  excreacfoces 
{Cit7nu££  and  Dtscasta  of  Tropical  Cmsntrttg, 
p.  66.)  These  fast  appearances  are  pailicekrfy 
noticed  by  Dr,  Cheyne,  but  descnbed  diAt- 
entiy  ;  *'  they  are  not,"  says  be,  **  eoiml]  i])eefa» 
but  minute  pinholes  formed  out  of  tl^e  enlar^ 
ducts  of  mucous  glands  ;  they  were  found  veiy 
numerously,  but  especially  in  the  rectum  aa^ 
lowpr  part  of  the  colon.'* '  By  Dr,  BaiUie  ibey 
are  described  as  excrescences  reaemblttig  waita 
— {Morb-  Anai,,  fa*cic.  tv.,  pi.  iii,,  p,  73.) 

"  The  uvica/'  says  Cbeyne,  *^  jn  a  sajoiirr 
or  CASES,  was  aoi;Ni»,  but  often  Qtherwtm^.     la 
two  cases  there  were  ubseesses  ;  snd  in  maiit* 
great  aanguineous  congTstion  " — {MtdiKa*  f* 
porin,  &c.,  p.  36)     To  a  likv  effect  Dr   ' 
en,  writing  from  the  sainw  capital  at  a  lat^.  ^ v 
riod  I  *'  Generally,"*  says  he,  '*  the  liver  was  nit- 
affected  i    though  the  galUbladdrr  wii  always 
distended    with    deepbrown    or    ■' 
bile." — {Ohserv.  on  the  Acuie  ^nd  f 
entenf  of  Ireiund,  Dub,  1  S!J2, )     Bi? 
pearance$   wert^   pFirticukrlv    obsc^ 

Chisholm  in  the  West  Indies,  thus    ^ 

monixing  the  nature  of  the  diseitse  m  rlimatea 
of  different  temperatures.  "Where  thn  colen 
was  thus  diseased,  it  was  prodigiously  distended 
with  air.  AJI  the  rest  of  the  mteslmal  caiiil 
was  healthy*  the  liver  was  r^qually  to ;  bul  iht 
gall-bladder  was  of  a  most  uncominon  slie,  and 
full  of  yellow  bile.*' — {Clwuit^  and  ZH^au^ 
A^M  p.  ST.)  l*he  sjumc  undeviating  »how  W 
mischief  in  the  intestinnl  canal.  wiiIj  u  i1>  a^ 
occasional  appearance  of  morbid  ^' 
the  hver,  occurred  to  Dr*  Qalfin^ 
and  to  Dr.  L,  Frunk  m  Egypt  i  lo  r  i 

source  of  the  disf^aae  cau  be  no  ki 
ter  of  doubt,  **  Tho  disaection  of  ^.  ,^  .  ...i- 
ject,'*  sayn  the  former,  **  who  dted  of  dysmtrry 
in  the  regtmeiital  hoapital  of  Peuang  (with  out 
sohtsry  exception),  ptov«d  tlw  disease  (o  eiOo> 
sist  entirely  m  ^a  indnmaiitdiy  aireetion  of  tlw 
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lu^  mtet£jn«a,  wichonl  ft  tnee  of  disease  in 
Uis  slruci^re  of  the  livi??.  "^  Pratr  Oh,  cm  Ft* 
«r,  Dyt€fatry^  and  Livtr  Cumfimntx,  Ac  ,  Etl» 
iftb.,  1823.) 

[In  a  late  «s»at  (See  Tranr,  11/  Ktt*g-*  and 
Qu£m*M  College  of  PhyMtcianM,  voL  v^  p.  S49| 
Dublin*  18S3)  on  the  preient  subj«elj,  Dr.  O'Bfj^ 
eti  has  retO'ftJed  Uve  disaecibiii  .>f  tweiT©  djs- 
enterie  pftUenls.  The  FUmtnaty  is  as  follows  : 
tiver  diiBtttedm  tax  ;  splp(?n  in  three  :  amalJ  in- 
leitiue  (chiefly  ileum)  inflitmcd,  or  iilceratt?d  on 
its  mucous  ipUrface,  in  eight  ;  great  mieitine 
diseaied  m  twelve  ;  ^ngrenoua  in  one  ;  much 
c^jntTMted  in  two  ;  ulcerated  and  iniJamed  ia 
•II ;  colon  «nd  rectum  part»  most  diseased] 

The  HKDicjkL  TBEATMiWT  of  dyscutery  haa 
gtTcn  rite  to  much  warfare  of  opinion.  Not, 
howfiTerf  in  siUght  caftea  of  the  simple  acute 
diaeage ;  for  aucb  usually  giro  way  in  a  ahort 
time  to  the  ondinary  evacusnts  and  sedttjvea. 
*'  In  caaea/'  «aya  Dr,  Cheyae,  *'  not  attended 
with  much  fever  of  pain,  and  in  the  first  few 
days  of  diaeat^,  a  purgatiYf;  in  the  morning,  ten 
grains  of  Dot^r^s  powder  in  the  afternoon,  and 
aigain  at  bedtime,  with  low  diet,  restored  many/^ 
^Mtdical  Eeport,  &c,,  p.  «  ) 

Sydenham  generaJly  commenced  with  bleed- 
mg,  gave  mi  opiate  at  nighty  and  a  pretty  ac- 
tive purgalJTe  in  tho  morning :  the  purgative 
consiatin^  of  a  drajchm  and  a  half  of  rhubarb, 
two  drmcTvms  of  senna,  with  half  an  Odnce  of 
tamarinds,  iufuied  m  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter»  With  manna  and  sirrjp  of  roses.  The  pur- 
gative was  repeated  twico  every  other  d»y>  atid 
111  evry  ui stance  followed  up  with  an  anodytie 
q(  flixteen  or  eighteen  drops  of  hts  own  potent 
Uadaaafnt  to  tjike  ofT  wbtierer  addittonal  ex- 
cuemtot  the  purgative  might  produce.  The 
tftme  anodyne  was  conatiintly  given  with  a  vrarm 
dtaphoretiCp  e'rery  night  and  mornings  even  on 
those  dayi  when  the  aperient  was  not  employed. 
Where  this  was  in»ufBt'ient»  the  sedative  was 
repeated  every  eight  houis  to  the  amount  of 
twenvy-fivo  drops  at  a  dose,  and  a  perspiration 
was  still  further  attempted  to  be  promoted  and 
maintained  by  drinking  freely  of  whey  or  the 
white  decoetioni  and  the  use  of  warm  emollient 
injeetiona  ;  the  pefspiration  being  continued  for 
At  le&st  twenty -four  hours  at  a  st^ge,  ihe  only  be  v* 
eftge  allowed  in  the  meanwhdo  being  tepid  milk. 
The  tormina  and  bloody  siooN  usually  gave 
way  after  the  third  or  fourth  injection.  But  where 
the  morbid  secretion  ran  into  a  chrome  charac- 
ter, he  varied  the  form  and  intention  of  the  in^ 
jeclion  ;  and,  with  a  view  of  introdnring  a  new 
and  Jess  unhealthy  action*  compounded  it  of 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  dissolved 
m  a  pint  of  cow's  milk,  which  was  thrown  up 
daily ;  thus  anticipating,  m  a  very  considerable 
degreet  the  modem  practjce  of  obtaining  the 
tame  effect  by  the  balsam  of  eopay va,  which  i« 
only  a  terebinthmate  of  another  kmd. 

The  pnmipUs  of  this  practice  it  ia  not  rasy 
to  improve  upon  ;  tbongb  they  h^ivo  since  been 
modiUed  and  often  flXtcnded  with  considerable 
advanlage. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Uncol  waa  had  recourse 
to  with  too  m^eh  timidity  ;  though  its  preaent 


indiscrimmate  and  bvish  employment  fonrn 
an  eitreme  that  ought  equally  to  be  avoided. 
Where  the  fever  is  considerable^  the  pulte  hard 
and  fuTE,  and  particularly  whore  there  is  moi^h 
genera]  pain  and  tension  over  the  belly,  mdica- 
ting  an  tnflammatory  diathesis,  blood  should  be 
drawn  copiOQfly  and  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  repeated  as  long  aa  the  same  symptonu 
may  require  ;  for  here  we  hate  no  time  to  lose  ; 
the  in^ammation  may  run  mpidly  into  gangrene^ 
and  the  patient  sink  from  mortitieation  0^  loss 
of  blood  in  a  day  or  two  ;  perhap  tn  a  few 
hours.  There  is  nevertheless  no  disease  that 
requires  the  exerciae  of  a  sounder  juJgmeoi 
upon  this  point  than  dysentery  j  as  the  h^cTt  if 
not  typhous  from  the  first,  has  a  general  tcn^ 
dency  to  pass  into  this  type.  [The  statement 
of  Dr  Renlon,  who  has  given  a  descnption  of 
dysentery  as  it  appears  m  Madeira,  corroborates 
the  necessity  ot  great  caution  ;  for  he  aays 
that  he  was  once  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Inor 
cet  freely  and  repeatedly,  and  of  trusting  to  it 
and  other  antiphlogistic  means  ;  but  tuiry  tssi 
so  treated  tenninated  fatally,*] 

In  hia  cathartic  plan,  Sydenham  would  have 
been  conaiderably  aided  by  the  use  of  caltNoel ; 
of  all  the  purgative  deobstruertts  the  moat  iral- 
uablc  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  eierciaing  its  evacua- 
ting powi;r  over  all  the  secernenta  ol  the  hody, 
It  has  of  late  J  indeed*  been  most  extensively 
eniplojed  in  quite  a  different  way,  and  for  a  very 
different  object ;  that,  I  mean,  of  curing  hy  a 
specific  action  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  in* 
flamm^tion ;  being  perscvcted  in  for  this  pur- 
pose in  doses  of  from  five  or  ten  to  twrmty  or 
twenty-five  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day ; 
aasisted,  where  there  is  much  torpor  of  tiso  ab- 
sorbenl^_  by  mercurial  friction,  aiwi  contmueil 
till  ptyaltsm  is  productfd,  which ^  as  in  the  caao 
af  yellow  fever,  is  the  alleged  Lcsl  that  the  con- 
stitution is  sufticicntly  loaded  with  it,  and  that 
the  diaejise  1&  about  to  give  way, 

U  in  impossible  to  contemplate  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  given  us  respecting  this 
mode  of  treatment  by  the  monographic  writers 
on  tropical  diseases,  without  astonish mc tit  ,■  sjid 
the  only  mode  of  reconciling  them  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  const itution  is  very  difforetiily  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  mercury  under  diflerenl 
circttmstances ;  and  thai,  while  m  some  epi- 
demics and  sporadic  cases  it  produces  all  that 
benefit  which  a  pri^n  we  should  expect  gener* 
■My,  in  others  it  entirely  fuds,  or  even  proves 
mtschievoas.  Dr  Jackiion,  Dr.  Dallingsll,  and 
Mr.  Bampfield,  feel  justified  in  employteisi  cato- 
roel  merely  as  a  purgative ;  while  the  sf^cond, 
though  he  regards  k  as  of  the  highcsi  impor- 
tance in  chronic  dysentery,  found  even  ptyalism 
itself  nnsuccetsful  in  the  acute  fo  rm .     Dr.  John- 
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•  Edio,  M«d.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  li.,  p.  3BI.  In  acute 
dysentery,  a  decid^y  anttphlogistic  plan  is  rec- 
oomiended  by  Dr»  EUiotaoa  i— **  It  may  be  necee- 

■ary  to  bleed  vigorously  in  the  a  rm  ;  to  h  pi-h  leech- 
«s  freely  and  repeatetlK  w^ 

mercury,  and  get  the  1  ii- 

plasms  of  hot  moist  brju.  ; .  ..,._  .i «^^ 

Lect.  al  Lond.  Univ,,  as  puhluiiufd  m  U^L  <k 
for  1633,  p.  a5Q,-Eti. 
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son  e8t««£tLa  it  of  high  impi^tiLiice  lu  a  purgative^ 
but  of  the  utmodii  nioment  as  m  sidagogue.     Hi:!; 
utitLf  ft  it  oct^aaionally  wiih  bleedu)|,  wiiii  ^no- 
dytiosj  witk  djapboreues,  or  with  all ;  but  each  of 
tlieifl  w  subiptdiaj-y  to  u*  po^ets,  and  may  ot'teji 
be  dispf^n^ed  with, — {lafiiuncc  of  Tropieat  Du- 
€4a^t  &£.t  p.  W%,}    Mr.  Annciky  tiiylrs  it  m 
thci  fcame  maiiDer,  but  takee  every  method  in  hi4 
Miwer  to  prcverU  it  from  bccODnin^  astalagojcue. 
In  any  of  the  diaeuea  for  which  he  prciaci^he» 
it,  aa  fevers,  dytentf^ry,  and  iivcr-complamtfi,  he 
gives  it  ID  scruple  di^ies  in  each.     **  i   npver 
wished/^  aays  he,  '*  to  ace  the  mouth  in  the  leant 
degree  ajTecied.     Whenever  thia  happened,  i 
comidered  the  aaiutary  effecta  o(  cabniBl  inter- 
Tuptedi  bacrauEie  its  use  muat  be  then  di^eonun- 
ced  ^  and  it  ^ns  tiiy  object  to  act  upon  the  se* 
Cfeticns  of  the  intestinest  to  dimmiAri  muscular 
action  in  the  mteAtinal  canaL  and  not  in  the  ino«t 
mta&te  degree  to  act  upon  the  salivary  glami&." 
— {FrActiml  Oijrcrt>«imft*  on  the  E_fcctt  of  CaI- 
omel  sn  ik^  Mucotit  Surf^-cf,  &C.,  Lond.,  182,'), 
Svo.)    Mr.  Cuiminghjun,  late  iurgeoti   to  the 
Sceptre  in  the  Emi  Ittdies^  boldly  employs  it 
alone,  and  regards  every  ihing  el»e  as  iujpeding 
ita  coy/ae.     He  doea  not  even  atand  in  need  of 
alvine  aperienisof  any  kind,  and  prefers  scrupk^ 
dofti^a  to  sinailBr  proporlion^,  becaase  itdoBftnot 
in    thia  forin  m  reiidily  excim  the  akine  dis- 
ohafge,  ao  as  to  bo  carried  ont  of  the  ftyatepn  by 
stool  1  and,  admm^fltered  in  this  way,  he  feskt- 
loisly   a^aertt,  and   the   tablea  of  hh  practice 
9eein  to  justify  hi»  a^^ertion,  that  ''  it  is  art  aJ^ 
[moat  certain  rf:nmdy  for  dysentery^  in  bot  cli- 
I  ma  Lea  al  lesiii. ''     [Dr.  Kenton^  of  Madeira,  afiti^r 
r  bAving  given  a  trial  to  aloioit  all  the  various 
tuodtif,  from  copioua  bloodletting  down  to  the 
i  oil  of  turpentine^  fcela  luuiselfjuatilied  in  aiating^ 
I  mfLef  some  years'  exptTience,  that,  m  the  treat- 
J  lueni  of  the  dyaentery  of  that  inland, ''  iiiercury, 
I  Jjiven  boldly  and  porsevermgly,  until  the  mouth 
IBecotiies    decidedly   affectedt    is    the    remedy 
loliiBdy   etitul&d  to   confide  nee.  "-^iZi^iifoJi,    in 
^Mdm   Mtd.  Chir.  Tmm.  vol  ih,  p.  377.)  Hiis 
rplari   is   to  give  calomel  every   three  or  four 
hours,   imtil   the  guma   become   sore.]     And, 
finally,  for  U  ia  not  worth  while  to  puiaue  the 
discrepance  further^  Dr.   L^  Fi&nk  aasures  ua, 
that,  in  his  practice^  the  targe  doaes  of  calotnel 
ffivim  90  generally  by  the  Engliah  surgeons  in 
India,  proved  d&ngerous  in  the  French  army  in 
Egypt;  and  that  the  plan  mostsuccesafulin  hia 
hiuida,  was  thai  laid  down  by  Sydenham,  which 
consisted,   says  he,   m  removing  irritation  by 
gentle  ap«fjent$,  the  use  of  emoUienl  injdctioiia, 
mucd3|Tinouft  and  diluent  drinkft^  diaphoretics, 
and  laudanum. 

Sydetihaiu  employed  laudanum  as  a  cot^diaJ 
and  diaphoretic,  aa  well  as  a  sedative  ;  so  a«  to 
take  off  that  fearful  depreision  of  the  animal 
■pints  by  which  dysentery  ia  ao  peculiarly  chur* 
acterized,  and  to  give  a  broatlung  inoisturu, 
and  consequently  a  reGreshing  coolnea*,  to  he 
wehcd  and  burning  skin,  is  welt  as  to  sUay 
bcal  irriution  \  hia  chief  auKitiaries  for  the  last 
purpose  being  diluents,  tenid  injeclions*  and 
ihe  warmth  of  the  bed.     Modem  practice  baa 


some  rdAEsnl  with  the  opiuni ;  and^  in, 
inatances,  by  premiamg  &n  emetic.,    - 
petidenily  of  its  often  cicj.tJ:iig  a   ; 
which  nothing  else  can  accomplish 
ditto iiat   benefit  of  ernulgmg  the 
mesenteric  veesela  by  the  actof  vaw....^., 
antnnonial  preparations  form  the  b«af  < 
for  this  piupose,  whether  the  glass  of  lUiti 
at  one  time  ao  powerfully  t«coiiutMrt»ie4 
George  Pr ingle  {Edm.  Mid.   E*m<wm,  \ 
art-  *v-)^  lartaEiKcd  antimony*  mm.' 
powder.     Sir  George  Baker,  Dr,  Adaiit  j 

Saunders,  cone urri^  m -•^■^^ '-  "'    ' 

ihe  emetic  tartar  as  a  d 
the  first  alone„  Uh*  ^vru 
the  third  with  opium  ,  all  wIik  11,  u«;vr4LLheh 
ha VI',  \n  our  own  day,  often  yielded  to  INjiht'i 
powder,  wlucli  ii  certainly   potiiled  to  a  t^ij 
high  degree  of  pfrtisc.     Much,  lioweter,  of  \ 
benefit    to   be  derived    fruiii    Dover's   powdc 
as   a   sudoritic,   dcpctidt^  upon    its   piopei  ad- 
mjnii£tr«ition,  and  the  care  taken  to  protnotc  ill 
inttuence  by  a  proper  adju&tnieni  of  clotl 
Dr^  Cullen  advises,   that  the  patient  ah< 
from  the  Ikst  be  wrapped  in  a  ^atinel  shirt,  i 
laid  between  the  bknkets  alone,  by  a  remotal 
of  tlie  hncn   sheets,  ao  that  he   may    be  flI^ 
rounded,  by    nothing  but  a  woollen   covering. 
Mr.  De war's  recoinmendaiion  {Ok^.   oJi ,  "^ 
rhv^a  and  Dysenitry)  of  a  broad  Bannel  i 
or  Cumberland  bound  round  the  abdon 
however,  belter  entitled  to  practice,  a^  itai 
support  OS  well  a&  warmth  :  Sir  Jamea  M'Urif 
found  it  very  uaeful.* 

Dr.  Darwin  amnses  ua  wilh  a  singijlsr  i 
of  producitgg  the  aame  result,  and  one  wb 
if  continued  long  enough,  might  probably  piv^l 
as  powerful  a  repellent  as  any  ofthcfse  aJn    * 
noticed,  but  which  we  sliould   ' 
ommcnd,  nor  find  our  patienU.^ 
into  effect,     **  Two  dysenteric  jiai  i 
he,  "  vn  the  same  wardflflho  Irmmu 
burgh,  quarrelled,  and  whipped  each  >_.....  ..  ..u 

horsewhips  a  long  time,  and  were  boLb  iQur|i| 
better  after  it.'*— {Zo&nom.,  cL  li.,  r,  3,  Jd  j      } 

If  the  QuL  of  blood,  or  any  other  mocbid  ma- 
tehal,  continue  and  be  considerably,  and  «f<^ 
cially  if  there  h&  »iill  an  mtermixturE' 
gnime  and  iihreds  of  mfmbranea,  *v 
viiig  vascniar  disuntcgndion  and  the  a^j,.. 
gangrene^  aelringenu  and  tonics  must  entQ 
iJie  plan  of  treatment.     And,  in  this  es3«»  j^ 
benefit  has  been  obtained  from   mineral  acH 
in  union  with  sulphate  of  sine  or  with  opium 

The  former  combination  was  a  fa%ou 
icine  with  Dr.  Moaclcy ,  who,  of  th«  min 
preferred  alum,  and  varied  the  propy; ...-..:  .,. 
cording  to  the  strength  or  age,  tlie  drgrec  of  j 
coaiifeness  or  of  hemoirhage,  of  tJie  j>atieQt : 
sometimes  giving  two  or  lhr*e  grama  ot  each  afe 
a  dose,  to  be  repeated  three  or  lour  times  a  day  «1 
where  the  hemorrhage  is  consulerublc,  iDcfva»* 


Medico^Chir  Trfvu»  ,  w  .  m     Dr  KUiotson 
h«s  not  a  favmirsblc  '  lait, 

neither  has  he  ever  tliMi 

[soothing   elfects  of   i^  l u.^^.     .;,    ,,„•   not 

.  I  judged  It  neceassry  to  giv«  prapamiukti*  of  ajiti. 

grcsii}  improved  upon  this  plan^  by  combining   imiay. — En. 
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mg  the  alum ;  and,  where  feculent  eracaatioiis 
were  required,  diminishing  it,  or  even  omitting 
it  altogether.  The  preparation  is  valuable,  as 
it  unites  a  powerful  metallic  tonic,  which  is  a 
true  character  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  an 
acid  which  has  the  singular  virtue  of  proving 
astringent  to  the  sanguineous  and  secernent 
system,  while  it  produces  little  effect  upon  the 
peristaltic  motion,  and  by  some  physiologists  is 
thought  rather  to  quicken  it.  Dr.  Adair  em- 
ployed alum  alone ;  but  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate' of  zinc.  Dr. 
Jackson  recommends  either,  or  both  conjointly  ; 
and  both  himself  and  Dr.  Moscley  employed 
injections  at  the  same  time,  composed  of  a  so- 
lution of  acetate  of  lead,  and  apparently  with 
great  benefit.  [Whether  small  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  joined  with  opium,  would 
prove  as  useful  in  these  cases  as  they  were 
found  by  Dr.  EUiotaon  {Med.  Ckir.  Trans., 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  451,  &c.)  to  be  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
future  experience  must  determine  :  they  should 
not  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  they 
would  5e  likely  to  produce  vomiting ;  but  after 
breakfast.  The  smallest  dose  is  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  ;  the  largest,  three  grains.] 

A  like  beneficial  effect,  however,  has  been 
derived  from  uniting  the  mineral  acids  with 
laudanum.  The  sulphuric,  though  the  pleasant- 
est  to  the  taste,  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the 
bowels  than  the  nitric.  But  the  best  mode  of 
giving  the  latter,  is  by  combining  it  with  muri- 
atic acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  imitating  hereby  the 
chrysulea  of  Van  Helmont,  or  the  aqua  reffia 
of  later  chymists,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  of  Uie 
present  day,  in  doses  of  two  drops  of  the  nitric, 
one  of  the  muriatiif,  and  ten  minims  of  lauda- 
num, intermixed  with  infusion  of  roses  or  that 
of  the  more  powerful  astringents,  logwood,  cat- 
echu, and  gum  kino.  I  have  employed  this 
medicine  with  peculiar  advantage,  not  only  in 
dysenteric,  but  in  many  other  loosenesses  and 
hemorrhages  of  the  bowels,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  acid  or  the  laudanum  as  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  requires.* 

When,  however,  the  thirst  is  considerable, 
and  acidulous  drinks  are  called  for,  we  may  for 
this  purpose  use  the  sulphuric  acid  as  the  most 
grateful ;  though,  in  this  case,  the  citric  acid 
will  usually  be  preferred,  and  the  patient  may 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  choice.  Yet  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  compounds 
should  be  continued,  without  any  alteration  in 
consequence  of  such  a  beverage.f 

*  ^ee  likewise  Th.  Hope's  Obs.  on  the  oowerfiil 
Effects  of  a  Mixture  of  Nitrous  Acid  ano  Opium 
in  curing  Dysentery,  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea. — 
Edtn.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,No.  lxxxviii.,p.  35. 

t  Many  of  the  eminent  phvsicians  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  recommended 
active  antiphlogistic  means  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery :  these  embrace  bleeding,  mercurials, 
the  saline  cathartics,  and  the  milder  aperients. 
As  the  hepatic  system  is  sometimes  deranged  in 
this  disease,  emetics,  and  partienlarly  ipecacuanha 
combined  with  antimony,  nave  been  used  by  some 
to  unlock  the  biliary  secretions:  blisters  are  em< 
nloyed  by  many  practitioners,  who  apply 


Since  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the 
medical  world  has  been  favoured  with  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  Dr.  Baillie,  in  a  printed 
but  unpublished  volume  of  his  writings.  And 
if  there  be  rodividuals  who  object  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Sydenham  on  account  of  its  defective 
energy,  they  will  have  infinitely  more  reason  to 
accuse  this  eminent  physician  of  tameness.  He 
recommends  bleeding,  indeed,  as  what  is  fre- 
qutnily  of  service,  but  local  alone  and  by 
leeches  ;  as  cathartics,  **  mild  purgative  medi- 
cines, of  which,"  says  he,  "  I  think  castor-oil 
upon  the  whole  the  best ;"  and  opiates  and 
astringents  to  be  delayed  till  **  natural  fluid 
motions"  have  been  obtained. — {LerJures  and 
Observalions  on  Mediehu,  1825.)  Never  viras 
man  more  suspicious  of  the  powers  of  medi- 
cme,  or  more  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  ex- 
pectant physician,  than  this  eminent  pathologist. 

As  the  disease  declines,  there  wilt  often  be 
found  a  very  considerable  degree  of  debility,  and 
a  chronic  diarrhcBa,  with  occasional  discharges 
of  blood,  from  the  excoriated  state  of  many  of 
the  minute  bloodvessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  or  perhaps  from  a  simple 
relaxation  of  the  mouths  of  the  capillaries. 
And  in  this  situation,  and  especially  where  the 
disease  has  assumed  a  highlrtnalignant  charac- 
ter, many  of  the  bitters  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
as  the  cinchona,  columbo,  simarouba,  or  extract 
of  chamomile  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  Nerium  ttnti- 
dysentericum  of  Linneus  may  be  resorted  to, 
in  connexion  with  acids,  with  great  advantage. 
They  have,  indeed,  occasionally  been  given 
from  the  first ;  and  in  a  few  very  slight  eases  and 
very  infirm  constitutions,  the  practice  may  have 
succeeded  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  highly  rash, 
and  has  rarely  been  tried  without  repentance. 

In  conjunction  with  this  process,  the  very 
great  tenderness  of  the  interior  of  the  larger  in- 
testmes,  from  erosion  or  abrasion,  will  of^en, 
for  a  Ions  time,  demand  peculiar  local  atten- 
tion ;  and  demulcent  or  bland  oleaginous  injec- 
tions, as  the  infusion  or  oil  of  lins^,  or  olrve- 
oil  with  a  little  wax  and  soap  dissolved  in  it,  to- 
gether with  a  min  or  two  of  opium  if  there 
should  be  much  pain  (the  whole  not  to  exceed 
three  or  four  ounces  in  quantity),  will  often  be 
found  of  great  assistance. 

Opium  alone,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pill  or  sup- 
pository, as  reconunended  bv  many  practition- 
ers, will  be  i^enerally  found  too  harsh  ;  and, 
where  there  is  much  tenesmus,  it  will  be  im- 


early,  and  the  compound  powder  of  ipecac,  and 

rm  (Dover's  powder)  is  prescribed  very  j^ener- 
when  dysentery  exists  as  an  epidemic,  the 
depletory  method  of  treatment  roust  be  pursued 
with  great  care ;  the  p)ivsician  ever  regarding  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  lue  are  pros- 
trated and  destroyed  by  this  typhoid  condition  of 
the  system. 

Prof.  Geddings,  of  Baltimore,  has  recently  pub- 
lished some  remarks  on  the  use  of  nux  vomica  in 
dysentery.  From  some  experience  with  this  drug. 
Dr.  6.  considers  it  as  a  useful  adjuvant,  to  be  used 
after  suitable  depletion,  and  especially  when  the 
disease  is  verpng  to  a  chronic  ibrm. — See  N.  A. 
Archives  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Science,  Baltimore, 
vol.L,  p.  128.— D 
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fimMc  10  retain  it.  The  tinly  m&de  m  whith 
btVG  foand  it  useful  m  this  wa^y  it  to  mb  it 
into  An  impalpftbtc  pulp  with  a.  little  o(  the  i>il 
or  buUer  of  the  coconruit,  and  to  nipuld  it  into 
■mnlJ  pRilib  of  ii  auincient  consistency  to  bear 
tiie  touch. 

Ill  long-protracted  atid  cbrotiic  catet,  Hme^ 
wtteft  drunk  freely,  haa  oceaiiondly  also  proTod 
uagTuI  The  coat  of  the  mtestinfil  canal  ta  bere, 
bowevei,  «orae times  very  considerably  tbickemed 
and  indurated.  And  in  aucb  ca^es,  thi?  beit 
remedy  we  can  have  Tecourae  to  i»  ttiefcuiy. 

The  liberal  and  exprimental  practice  par- 
eued  at  the  Dublin  and  various  other  bospjiak 
tQ  Ireland^  during  th^  late  severe  attacks  of  epi- 
demic dysentery ,,  and  its  genera]  though  often  dis- 
crepant eOecLsT  may  be  appealed  to  m  CDii6rroa- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  treatm^ot  thus  fa^t  bid  down, 

Suc!i  waa  the  fatal  ravage  of  the  disease,  that 
no  one  plan,  hitherto  devised,  ofli^red  more  than 
a  very  uftsadsfactorv  luccess ; — and  hence  al- 
most eyery  plan  waa  tried  tii  its  turn. 

From  the  treatmenl  by  mercury  much  was  at 
6rst  expected ;  and  in  many  cases  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  use ;  but  it  "■  did  not  succeed," 
aays  Dr,  Cheyne,  *'  so  well  as  I  expected.  Cal- 
omel, tried  in  every  proportion  and  distance  of 
time,  often  failcdrwith  me  and  my  colleagues/' 
— {Rtporlt  &^,,  p*  41.)  And  he  adds  shortly 
af^erward^  "Mercury  could  not  be  depended 
upout  and  did  not  relieve  m  numerous  insitancea 
where  the  mouth  was  affected  ;  and  sometimes 
teemed  to  increase  the  disease/' — (Id,  p.  45.) 
And  even  where  the  symptoms  distmctly  pointed 
out  a  morbid  organization  of  the  hTer,  the  leauU 
of  this  treatment  was  unsatisfaetoiy.  '*  Mer* 
curial  frictions/'  says  Dr  Chojfnc,  *'  were  tried 
in  all  the  forms  over  the  regsou  of  the  iivet ; 
but  the  advantages  were  not  to  eite  naively  ben- 
eficial aa  I  had  reaaon  to  suppose,  from  finding 
that  in  every  dissection  the  liver  was  in  its 
atmcturc  more  or  leas  destroyed/'— < Id.,  p.  89.) 

Yeneaection  and  opium  seem  to  have  been 
more  beneficial.  *' The  lancet,"  he  forther 
adds,  *'  has  repeatedly  afforded  great  temporary 
relief  where  ulceration  seemed  to  have  uken 
place ;  and  the  relief  proved  permanent  from 
blisters,  mild  aperieuts,  and  anodynes.  Where 
the  lancet  was  not  allowable,  leeches  were  also 
highly  useful.**^ Id.,  p.  47,)  Free  venesectiQn, 
wfl  are  told  in  another  place,  often  procured  a 
large  feculent  stoolj  where  even  ptirgatiTea 
failed.  In  coiijaDction  with  a  blister,  it  often 
removed  even  the  alarming  symptoni  of  dynpnixa 
when  timely  applied.— <  Id.,  p.  26.) 

Dr.  Cheync*»  sbeet-ancbor  seems  to  have 
been  opium,  and  to  this  he  shoivs  «s  stroog  an 
fttticbwiedi  as  Sydenham,  who  only  preferred 
the  liquid  to  the  aolid  form  of  this  medic  me,  aa 
he  expressly  tells  us,  on  account  of  its  rnofO 
easy  sub-action,  Dr.  Cheyne,  however,  carried 
his  practice  here,  as  well  as  in  bleedjng,  to  a 
eONsidemhly  larger  range^  at  least  in  severe  and 
alarming  cases.  *'  The  mercurials,"  says  he 
(p,  44),  "with  opium »  sometimes  seemed  to 
answer  r  but  in  future  I  should  chiefly  depend 
upon  opiatea  m  doses  of  four  or  five  grains,  as 
this  B«emed  ehieBy  to  arrest  the  progress  o(  in* 


flaminatiod,  diminished  a^tiy* 
proved  of  permanent  benefit*' 

In  less  vioknt  aasiulta,  he  at  kntfth  fstt  I 
still  more  fully  into  the  practice  ofmrmmMh 
*Mn  the  middle  stages,' '^  he  iells  ixa,  **  I  pt^ 
ferrod  to  the  treatment  of  oierctLriala,  iJkteid 
ftocctdmg ;  venesection,  puTgativca  (diiejfly  lltii 
saline),  bath  in  i^ie  e^enitig,  disphoretac  it 
night.  This  was  frequenlly  aueeewifiit  ia  iA 
early  stage/*  The  blood  drawn  oa  the  fiot 
use  of  the  lancet,  was  from  thirty  to  fonjr  vaimm 
or  more ;  which  was  repeated  m&  ofkeo  as  mt- 
ceasary.  With  the  sahne  purgative  wru  ditsi 
intermixed  emetic  tartar,  to  %£%  on  >^-h 

as  well  as  on  the  bowels;  and  i>.<  re 

added ^  in  more  violent  eases,  efuy*i:rxj4.  ujj<?c» 
tions,  and,  as  already  observed,  blistcriiif. 

Casior-oil,  so  highly  pri2«d  by  many  wtit^i, 
rarely  acted  kindly,  and  very  fr^uenily  aggra- 
vated the  tormina  and  teoesmua.  It  $iucc(«<ltd 
best  when  united  with  opium. 

Generally  speaking,  injections  did  not  VtmmM 
so  well  as  was  expecied.  The  moat  8is6C«wfat 
were  the  tcrebinlhlnate  clysters— ^h«.  Te&i^ 
turpentine  of  Sydenham  being  merely  rTrhar^gid 
for  the  oil  of  turpeniine  or  the  balaam  of  eofisK 
va.  Th^  local  action  was  herrehy  fr«<|ueBtly 
changed  and  meliorated.  And  even  the  en|iiitf 
property  of  castor- oil  was  softened,  mstead^ 
augmenicd,  b^  combining  it  with  ihe  r«cttfiaj 
od  of  turptmne. 

The  otJier  kinds  of  injections  chiefly  employed, 
were  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate  of  ffilvet  'and 
acetate  of  lead:  the  last  tmit^  with  opium. 
This  combination  was  in  high  repute,,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  decided  success  in  various  casaa 
Dr  Barker  has  since  improved  upon  tlM?  mwt^ 
pie,  by  giving  to  the  joint  E^tpriaU  the  form  of 
pills;  under whiciunodi£cation  it  auematohava 
been  still  more  efTectuaL 

Tlie  ordinary  asttmgenta,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  were,  the  chalk  ntixture,  or  ia/uai<m  of 
catechu  combined  with  luiidanum. 

In  protracted  cases,  tlie  medicines  cbt«ily  bad 
recourse  to  were  Dover's!  powder,  aiiall  doaca 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  [The  -t -.— i  -  of 
army  surgeons  consider  small  dosr 
uanha  serviceable.  The  utihty  of  tti 
and  of  small  doses  of  hydrarg.  cum  ureti,  l»aa 
been  noticed  by  Dr*  Brjght^ — (See  iSn^ki'i  Rf 
porta,  p.  176,  4to  ,  Lond.,  1827.>J  'Hm  trail- 
ment,  where  the  disease  ran  mto  achmn^tc  foriDi 
we  shall  notice  preacntiy. 

[Dr,  O'Ueimo  has  related  se^crml  <as««  in 
proof  of  the  great  efficacy  of  fomeatiug  the  ab> 
domen  with  an  mfusmn  of  tobacco,  made  by 
pourmg  two  ijuarts  of  boding  vralo  oif  i»rt 
ounces  of  Virginian  leaf-tobacco,  and  allowing 
It  to  stand  for  twenty  minutt^s  hffore  u***  Tt>* 
bacco  clysters,  owing  to  Jhe   irnul'  f 

the  rectum^  were  not   found   to    m 

O'Beirne  usually  lets  ihi^  ine  of  ti;  ^    

lion  he  preceded  hy  a  mild  purgatjfc,  liki?  c»»ti 
oil ;  and,  indeed,  he  Uys  it  down  aa  »>goodgc  , 
eral  rule,  that  pufgalivcs  shooht  in*  L<mtuiu»4  ' 
with  the  fomentation,  until  perfet!tiv  natural  and 
feculent  diacharges  be  permanrtiily  efiiAbhihed. 
The  fomentations  were  sometimes  rtrpeated  mora 
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Uun  ooc€  in  the  day,  and  generally  not  discon- 
tinued, until  some  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
and  head  had  been  experienced. — {Trans,  of 
King* 8  and  Queen* a  College  of  PkytidanSy  vol. 
iv.,  p.  3S6,  <Stc.)] 


SPECIES  II. 

DYSENTERIA  CHRONICA. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

STOOLS  PREQUBNT,  LOOSE,  AND  PBCAL  :  OPTSN 
WITH  LARGS  DBJBCTIONS  OF  PURE  OR  6RU- 
M0U8  BLOOD,  AND  BSPECIALLT  WHBRB  THBRB 
IS  SETBRE  TENESMUS  ;  MORBID  PROGRESS  SLOW 
AND  INSIDIOUS  ;  MOSTLY  WITH  HECTIC  PKVBR. 

The  genuine  symptoms  noticed  under  the 
preceding  species,  are  for  the  most  part  rapid 
and  violent :  and,  when  they  hare  run  through 
their  course,  if  the  constitution  generally,  or  the 
alvine  organs  more  particularly,  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  relazstion,  the 
disease,  instead  of  yielding  to  a  return  of  health, 
is  extremely  apt  to  pass  into  the  present  species 
of  dysentery. 

But  it  not  unlrequently  happens,  that  the 
causes  of  the  disease  are  feeble  and  slow,  though 
persevering  in  their  mode  of  action  ;  or  that  the 
organs  on  which  they  operate  locally  are  al- 
reaidy  in  an  infirm  or  undermined  state,  so  as  to 
possess  scarcely  energy  enough  to  evince  any 
vehemence  of  excitement ;  and  in  either  of  such 
cases,  chronic  dysentery  is  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  acute,  and  becomes  a  primary 
malady. 

The  causes  are  chiefly  a  repeated  exposure  to 
a  cold,  damp  air,  and  especially  in  warm  weather, 
by  which  the  perspiration  of  the  skin  becomes 
frequently  and  suddenly  suppressed ;  and  an 
habitual  irritation  of  the  alvine  canal,  by  a  daily 
indulgence  in  highly  stimulant  food,  and  partic- 
ularly spirits. 

In  this  speciest  he  inflammatory  action  spreads 
insidiously  from  one  organ  to  another,  till  all  the 
viscera  subservient  to  the  digestive  process  are 
implicated  in  a  conunon  chain  of  disease  ;  and 
especially  the  liver,  which  is  usually,  indeed,  in 
a  state  of  great  irritability  and  weakness  from 
the  first ;  as  are  also  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Hence,  the  symptoms  must  vary  according  to 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  extent  of  the 
structural  injury,  from  a  simple  relaxed  state  of 
the  bowels,  producing  diarrhcea,  uniformly  ac- 
companied with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  te- 
nesmus, to  a  permanent  ulceration,  pouring  forth 
purulent  matter,  or  a  more  compound  colluvies, 
sometimes  watery  like  the  washings  of  raw  flesh, 
sometimes  coagulated  like  dirty  cream,  and 
sometimes  black  and  tenacious  as  pitch ;  and  in 
most  cases  intolerably  fetid. — {O'Brien  on  Dyt- 
entery  of  Ireland,  p.  68,  Dublin,  1822.)  Oc- 
casionally, indeed,  there  is  a  dejection  of  sordid 
pus  in  considerable  abundance,  in  consequence 
of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  that  has  been  long 
forming  in  the  liver  or  some  other  orsan,  and 
has  discharged  its  contents  immediately  or  in- 
termediately into  the  intestinal  canal. — {R.  W. 
Bampfiild  on  Tropical  Dysentery ,  du;.,  p.  8, 


Lond.,  8vo.,  1819.)  And  we  may  hence  see 
abundant  cause  for  those  colliquative  sweats, 
dry,  distressing  cough,  and  other  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  which  so  frequently  accompany  this 
form  of  dysentery. 

Chronic  dysentery  may,  therefore,  in  its  sim- 
plest and  mildest  state,  be  reterded  as  a  gleet 
of  the  larger  intestines,  produced,  as  urethral 
gleet  is,  by  a  morbid  relaxation  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  part  affected,  and  accompanied 
with  that  sort  of  irritation  which  is  the  uaaal 
cause  of  ii^creased  secretion  in  debiUtated  oi> 
gans. 

If  ihe  irritation  be  of  any  considerable  extent 
over  the  intestinal  canal,  the  peristaltic  action  is 
often  permanently  excited,  and  we  have  then  an 
obstinate  and  weakening  diarrhoea,  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

If  the«ame  irritation  ramify,  whether  by  sym- 
pathy or  continuous  action,  to  the  hver,  we  often 
find  this  organ  also  stimulated  to  a  very  consid- 
erable excess  of  secretion  ;  when  there  is  a  fre- 
quent  flow  of  biUous  fluid  from  the  rectum, 
sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more  generally  de- 
praved, and  intermixed  in  its  passage  with  other 
materials,  constituting  that  variety  of  the  dis- 
ease which,  by  practitioners  in  the  east,  has 
been  often  denominated  bilious  or  hepatic 
plux. — {Curtis  on  the  Diseases  of  India.) 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  discharge 
from  the  rectum  is  pure  or  depraved  blood,  in- 
stead of  bile  ;  the  relaxed  and  debiUtated  ci^iil- 
laries  of  the  organs  chiefly  afiiected  pouring  forth 
this  fluid  in  great  abundance  by  anastomosis,  or 
a  gangrenous  erosion  of  the  tunics  of  larger  ves- 
sels. This  case  is  correctly  denominated  bloody 
plux. 

In  the  late  epidemic  dysentery  in  Ireland,  Dr. 
O'Brien  included  all  those  cases  under  the  pres- 
ent species  which  ran  on  to  a  longer  period  than 
six  weeks,  and  were  accompanied  with  little  or 
no  fever.  The  most  numerous  suflerers  were 
the  aged  and  infirm,  who  had  previously  laboured 
under  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  some  other  ab- 
dominal organ. 

From  the  extensive  range  of  the  morbid  ac- 
tion, the  impoverished  state  of  the  constitution, 
and,  consequently,  its  diflSculty  of  rallying,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  patient  recovers  from  this  form 
of  the  disease,  when  it  has  once  passed  from  its 
mild  or  simple  stage  into  a  severer  or  more 
comphcated  course  ;  and,  on  this  account.  Dr. 
L.  Frank  has  asserted  that  it  is  essentially  more 
fatal  than  the  acute  species. 

Post-obit  dissections  have  given  nearly  the 
same  a[^pearances  as  we  have  already  noticed ; 
there  is  abrasion  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  btestines  ; — the  colon  is  very 
generally  found  thickened  and  contracted 
mrough  its  whole  extent,  but  particularly  in  its 
lower  flexure.  The  smaller  intestines  are  rarely 
traced  in  a  state  of  ulceration ;  but  patches  of 
a  deep-red  colour  are  found  in  scattered  plots, 
and  especially  on  the  ileum.  The  liver  is  not 
always  affected  in  its  structure,  though  more 
frequently  than  in  the  acute  form .  Uie  gall- 
bladder is  usually  distended  with  dft«^\sc!QE^ccLWt 
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dtrk-yellow  bile,  evincing  a  paresis  or  obstruc- 
tion in  the  cystic  duct. 

The  THBRAPtUTic  iNTBNT^Ns  are  here  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  mort>id  and  irritable 
action  ;  to  diminish  the  exhausting  discharges  ; 
and  to  give  tone  to  the  languid  and  impoverished 
frame. 

For  the  first  purpose,  the  most  effectual  med- 
icine is  calomel,  either  alone  or  intermixed  with 
opium.  '*  If,  in  treating  of  the  acute  form  of 
flux,"  says  Dr.  Ballingall,  **  I  have  refrained 
from  an  indiscriminate,  and,  as  I  Qonceive,  un- 
merited conmiendation  of  this  powerful  medicine, 
it  is  only  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  urge  its  em- 
ployment with  double  force  in  the  form  of  disease 
now  under  consideration  ;  and  to  recommend  an 
implicit  reliance  on  it  in  the  chronic  form  of  flux  ; 
to  ascribe  to  it  an  almost  unlimited  ppwer  in  the 
disease  ;  and  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  will 
seldom  disappoint  our  most  sanguine  hopes." 
Its  effects  in  India,  where  torpitude  and  con- 
^stion  are  more  frequent  and  more  excessive 
than  in  cooler  climates,  seem  to  give  full  sanc- 
tion to  this  unqualified  recommendation,  and 
authorize  its  employment  in  large  doses.  In 
our  own  country,  though  very  far  from  affording 
imiversal  success,  it  is  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance ;  but,  as  it  requires  a  long  perseverance  in 
its  use,  it  will  be  found  an  error  to  load  the 
system  with  it  suddenly.  In  Ireland  it  was 
most  beneficially  employed  in  the  form  of  the 
blue-pill,  combined  with  opium  and  a  minute 
appendage  of  emetic  tartar.* 

Here,  too,  the  terebinthinate  preparations  may 
frequently  be  had  recourse  to  with  some  con- 
fidence ;  as  may,  also,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
improving  the  local  action,  the  essentia]  oil  of 
turpentine  and  the  balsam  of  copayva.  As  an 
aperient,  oil  of  castor  may  generally  be  employed 
with  less  excitement  of  griping  than  in  the  acute 
form  :  but,  whatever  laxatives  are  had  recourse 
to,  they  should  always  be  of  as  mild  a  character 
as  possible  ;  and  hence  rhubarb  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  calomel  or  Epsom  salts,  is 
often  preferable  to  castor-oil. 

By  keeping  the  bowels  free  from  irritation  in 
this  gentle  manner,  we  indirectly  check  the 
morbid  discharges  of  whatever  kind  by  which 
the  disease  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  And, 
where  more  direct  and  powerful  means  are  ne- 
cessary, the  compound  chalk  mixture  with 
opium,  various  preparations  of  kino  or  catechu, 
or  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  solution  or  pills,  or 
small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  joined 
with  opium,  may  be  tried.f 


*  In  the  Peninsula  mercury  was  found  by  Sir 
James  M'Grigor  to  \te  injurious,  except  when  the 
liver  was  diseasMNl.— See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.—ED. 

t  A  valuable  paper  on  Chronic  Dysentery,  by 
Dr.  S.  K.  Mitchell,  is  published  in  the  Am.  Joum. 
of  Med.,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323.  From  numerous  cases 
occurring  in  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  friends, 
Dr.  M.  feels  confident  that  "  most  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery  are  remediable  bv  the  exclusive  use  of 
mucilage  without  sugar,  and  of  the  blue-pill  given 
m  from  three  to  five  grain  doses,  not  more  fre- 
guently  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  nor  less 
mquenily  than  once  in  forty-eight  hours.    Some 


The  diet  should  be  bland  and  uutritioua,  t 
posed  chiefly  of  milk,  as  reconunended.  by  & 
John  Pringle,  or  of  vegetable  mucilages,  as  rkt, 
arrow-root,  sago,  and  salep.  And,  as  soon  u 
the  local  irritation  has  manifestly  subsided,  a 
more  cordial  and  tonic  plan  should  be  entered 
upon ;  animal  food  be  allowed  ;  the  warmer 
bitters  and  metallic  corroborants  be  prescribed, 
as  cascariila,  columbo,  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  and 
such  exercise  and  change  of  air  as  may  best 
comport  with  the  patient's  constitution  and  sta- 
tion in  life.  Dr.  0*Brien  judiciously  recooh 
mends  him  to  try  a  warmer  climate  if  his  home 
be  the  British  Isles,  and  a  colder  if  he  be  a 
resident  between  the  tropics.  In  all  sitoations, 
he  must  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  sadden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  particularly  a  cold, 
damp  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  heidtliy  ex- 
citement on  the  skin  by  flannel  socks  worn  ott 
the  feet,  and  flannel  swathing  aroond  the 
body.* 

GENUS  XI. 

BUCNEMIA. 

TUMID  LEG. 

TENSE,  DIFFUSE,  INFLAMXATOR7  SWXLLtlfV  OT 
A  LOWER  EXTBEMITT  ;  USUALLY  COHMIECflM 
AT  THE  INOUINAL  GLANDS,  AND  EXTBirVIM 
IN  THE  COUBSE  OF  THE    LTMPHATICS. 

This  genus  is  new  to  nosological  clasiiSca- 
tions :  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  inchide 
two  diseases  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
by  most  writers  as  totally  unconnected,  and 
treated  of  very  remotely  from  each  other ;  bat 
which,  though  occurring  under  very  different 
circumstances,  are  marked  by  the  same  proxi- 
mate cause,  in  most  instances  affect  the  same 
organs,  and  demand  the  same  local  treatment 
Thoy  consist  of  the,  folio  wing  species  : — 
i.  Bucnemia  Sparcanosis.  Puerperal  tumid  kf. 

2. Tropica.         Tunud    leg   of  hot 

climates. 

As  the  present  genus  is  new,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  it  by  a  new  name ;  wuA, 


cases,  of  course,  require  depletion  by  ' 

tion,  &c.,  and  some  occasionally  demand  ths 
use  of  means  to  unload  the  intestines  ;  Imt  com- 
monly the  mucilaginous  diet  and  blue-piH  aT 
ford  almost  immediate  relief,  and  soon  effect  a 
cure."  The  same  tre4itment  has  been  porsoed 
with  success  by  other  practitioners. — D. 

*  If  there  be  any  tenderness  about  the  abdonMD, 
Dr.  ElUotson  recommends  leeches  to  Iwpint  on  Ike 
anus  and  front  of  the  belly,  for  the  alleviatioa  of 
the  tenesmus,  which  may  then  depend  upon  in- 
flammation. When  this  symptom  arises  merely 
from  irritation,  he  approves  of  an  injection  of  forty 
or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  not  more 
than  four  ounces  of  a  solution  of  starch,  or  with 
what  Sir  James  M'Grigor  found  afford  great  re 
lief  in  the  Peninsula,  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
lead.  Dr.  Rlliotson  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  mercury  in  the  kind  of  chronic  dysen- 
tery met  with  in  England ;  but  he  speaks  favour- 
ably  of  the  olan  of  applying  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster  rounn  the  trunk,  and  a  flannel  bandags 
over  them. — See  Lect.  at  the  Lond.  Univ.,  atpS* 
lished  in  Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  p.  S58.— £d. 
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ofl  this  «5Coiintt  lb«  *^lhojr  bat  ni»de  chatce  of 
that  of  BucHemi,  fcom  ^av*  «  Greek  augment, 
probably  deriTpd  from  ih^  Hobrciw  jt^  ot  ^pj 
"  to  iwolL  aiigni«nl,  or  luraefy,"  i  particle  cora- 
ikoa  to  Iho  iwedjcal  foeibulwy  ;  and  thp  Greek 
ooua  «»4jat,  *'crtit/'  or  **  the  leg/'  Uterallj, 
lh«i«rorp,  *'  bolki  or  tumid  leg." 


SPECIES  I. 
BUCNEMIA  SPARGANOSIS. 
PUERPERAL  TUMID  LEG. 

THt  TDVtP  UKi  PALS,  GLjLBVOVa,  SQITASLI, 
■L4ITLC,  ACUTfcLT  TSTfUBK  J  IlitlSlTmO  Tf> 
TBI  TODCH  A  FKSLTirO  OF  NUJIimOC*  IKRKO- 
ULJlK  PIOMINEKCIS  QlfDlE  TBV  tXIN  ;    TETIE 

A  Hseric  ;  occgjttiifo  CBicrLT  ouRTiva  the 

0ECOIII1   OS  TniRDWK&E  FVOM  CH 1 LDB I ETB . 

The  tumid  tog  of  childbirtb  hat  mostly  been 
cont(@Tnplat<Hi  aa  a  tery  diQerent  affection  from 
that  of  hot  climates^  and  has  rai ely  been  treated 
of  in  connojtion  with  it.  In  the  present  author^s 
fint  Cfdition  of  hia  Nosolog)%  ine  ordinary  ar- 
rangement vraa  ao  far  Copied,  that  the  two  spe- 
cies were  placed  rcmotetj  from  each  other^ 
though  a  dlitmctioQ  between  Glephantiaaia  and 
the  tUEDid  leg  was  strongly  enforced. 

The  tumid  1^  of  lyin^-in  womeo  him  been 
deseribed  by  distent  autnors  under  a  variety  of 
iiime«,  as  phitgvtasui  dolenSt  phlegmtma  lactm^ 
ecfkymoma  tymphitiica,  a,nd  by  Dt^  CuUen  aa 
amaforta  teroat;  ff w  of  v^bieh  eipresa  the  reaJ 
luittiiQ  of  the  iffectioot  and  aome  of  Ihem  a 
ftotjrce  obf  ioittW  erroneouf . 

By  DiDscoridea  it  waa  denonunated  tpaAa- 
noaitf  from  n«py4Wf  *'  to  tumefy  and  diitend :" 
tumeo  tt  iijttenluM  ,rwm,  as  rendered  by  Scapula ; 
and,  aB  the  term  ia  sufficiently  eipreasive,  it 
has  been  preferred  on  the  present  oceaaion. 
By  most  writers^  till  within  the  laat  twenty  or 
tlurty  yeftrs,  the  awellinf  baa  been  ascnbed  ei- 
thor  to  a  auppreasioa  of  the  lochia,  or  a  redun- 
dance of  miU^  and  a  morbid  deposition  in  con^ 
aequence  of  auch  redundance.  Manriceau  re- 
garded it  aa  a  meEii^tasia  of  the  lochia,  and  Pu- 
xoa  as  a  tnetastasiis  of  the  milk ;  whence  the 
French  iiractitjonera  call  it,  to  the  preaent  day, 
iepde  Utteut,  or  iatl  rijtdndu ;  and  the  Ger- 
mina  mikkMtretthtn.  A  mtnutor  attention  to 
the  aubject,  however,  haa  eul}ici«tntly  ahown  that 
ihia  complaiftl  htia  seldom  any  eonnexion  with 
the  milk,  perhaps  De^er.  It  has  occurted  where 
the  brcaata  have  been  destitute  of  miik,  ntid 
where  they  hare  yvcrflowcd  ^  where  auckting 
has  been  relmqtiiahed,  and  where  it  hat  been 
continued.  U  i a  not  long  ainee  that  I  was  cdn^ 
nd&ed  by  a  young  womart  labouring  under  U, 
whu  was  auckhng  her  infant,  without  any  com- 
plitnt  of  the  breast  whatever. 

It  b  as  httle  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
lochia  aa  by  that  of  the  ntilE.  It  aUacks  wo- 
men of  all  raidts  i^d  of  all  habits,  ibo  heahhy 
and  the  diaeaaed^  the  kan  and  the  corpulent* 
Ibo  i«dealaiy  and  the  aelite,  the  young*  and 

*  A^iM  of  thia  kind,  occurrtng  in  a  ymmft,  wo- 
mUL  IE  meoiioned  by  Ha^eltme,— (See  Comm.  to 
theMa^  Ifed.Soc..  rol  lii..  Button,  iaB.)^D. 
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the  liliddle-ftge4  It  also  occnra  in  all  ittua* 
tioni,  ind  haa  ncTcr  perhap  been  known  to  ap- 
pear in  any  other  part  of  the  body  than  the 
lower  eaCremities. 

My  ecieemed  friends  Dr,  Hoiaek  and  Dr. 
Francia,  of  New -York,  have,  howerer*  ingeni- 
ooaly  contended  that  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  upper*  as  well  aain  iho  lower  limba,  and  in 
males  aa  well  aa  in  females ;  and  they  especially 
appeal  to  one  case  commimicaled  to  them  by 
Dr.  HecnnaDa  of  Ontario,  which,  c^^uld  it  be  t^ 
liod  on,  wodld  go  far  to  settle  the  q^Qestion  ;  but, 
aa  it  appara  to  me  that  thia,  like  yarioua  aimt- 
lar  cases  that  have  occurred  to  the  present  au- 
thor,  waa  an  instance  of  erratic  or  metastatic 
rheumatism  rather  than  sparganosis,  we  are  not 
at  present  authorized  to  de^'iate  from  the  ordi- 
nary character  aaiigned  to  the  disease,  or  to 
generalise  it  m  the  manner  which  this  more  ex- 
tended view  of  lis  oceurrence  would  demand  of 
us.  Other  local  affeetiona,  mdeed,  moke  an  i^ 
pTpach  to  it,  of  which  Dr.  Demnark  hu  d«h 
aeribed  one  that  occurred  in  a  male,  which,  how- 
ever, he  prudently  avoids  catling  a  phlegmasia 
dolens,  eontentin^  himaelf  with  saying  that  it 
resembled  it ;  while  Dr,  Davis,  aa  we  shall  have 
to  obserre  presently,  seema  to  ha^e  nustaketi 
lor  thia  complaint  an  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
lari^r  veina  in  the  pelvis  or  ita  vicinity. 

[The  editor  ia  happy  in  having  h«re  ati  oppoi- 
tunity  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Da  via  only  attempted 
to  show  the  gi«>nnda  he  had  for  thinking  that 
phlegmaaia  dolens  vnu  easentiolly  connected 
with  inaammation  and  obstmelion  of  the  tliae 
veins  ;  and  he  haa  undoubtedly  jiroved  by  dia- 
section,  tliat^  in  some  particular  instances,  cor- 
responding, as  be  judged,  though  not  as  our  aia- 
thor  believed,  to  the  Tatter  disease,  those  if«iiia 
vfem  inflamed  and  obstructed.  Whether  such 
afectmnof  the  veins  exists  in  all  or  most  ciaea 
of  phlegmasia  doler^s,  can  only  be  determined  by 
further  psthologiiral  invesligBtions.t  In  the 
meanwhile  it  msy  bp  right  lo  mention,  that  Dr. 
Davis's  view  has  already  received  material  sup- 
port from  three  cases  recorded  by  M.  Velpeau, 
in  all  of  which  the  socro^iliae  symphysis  on  the 
diseased  side  was  mor«  or  less  affected ;  ac- 
compaiued  with  purulent  eOusions  in  the  peri* 
toneiim,  and  about  the  genital  organs ;  and  a 
mixture  of  pua  and  coagulated  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  limb,  with  evident  traces  of  inflammation 
of  their  coats  in  two  of  the  cases.  It  is  true, 
that  the  aheratton  of  the  sacro-ilisc  symphysis 

♦  In  Mr.  Fiaser's  case,  the  left  thigh  and  mm 
woro  conaiderably  larger  Ih^  ^^e  right— See 
Edm.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  ic„  p.  17.— En. 

t  In  the  case  reported  by  M  t.  Frascr,  no  traces 
of  diaeaee  were  found  In  the  tliac  vein  ;  a^d  be  ta 
inclined  to  regard  phlegmasia  dolens  as  a  modtii* 
cation  of  diffuse  inJIammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, aa  described  by  Dr.  Duncan.  On  cbe  other 
hand.  Dr.  Lee  proposes  to  aobatitute  the  lenn 
aural  phl^uU  for  pAftffltftna  doUm» ;  **  aa  it  biB 
been  demonstrated  V  th6  msearehes  of  rec-entpa- 
thologiMs,  that  the  swelling  of  the  affected  limbic 
and  all  the  other  local  and  conatitutionalaymptotDa 
ol  tbiS'  alTection>  jni-oriii^^  depend  on  in^ammatioQ 
of  the  iliac  and  femurd  veins /'^Cvc lop  of  PtacL, 
Med.,  art.  PuLEOniavt  u?ivii!t*.— le^i*. 
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is  regarded  by  Velpeau  as  the  occasion  of  all  the 
other  disorder,  and  so  far  he  differs  from  Dr. 
Davis  ;  yet  the  fact  of  the  veins  being  inflamed 
and  obstructed,  in  the  examples  alluded  to,  is 
certainly  an  important  coincidence  with  what 
was  noticed  in  the  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Davis.* 
Neither  does  it  appear  to  the  editor  that  satis- 
factory proof  has  been  given,  that  phlegmasia 
dolcns  is  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  female 
sex.  He  visited,  in  the  military  hospital  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  1816,  a  soldier  who  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Booty,  and  was  afilicted  with  a  swelling 
of  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  that 
gentleman,  an  army  practitioner  of  considerable 
mprit,  confessed  that  he  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
criminate from  phlegmasia  dolens.  Had  the 
<*ditor  had  no  difficulty  in  joining  the  author  in 
the  supposition,  that  any  eminent  physician 
could  have  mistaken  rheumatism  for  phlegmasia 
dolens,  he  should  yet  have  had  to  overlook  the 
foregoing  facts,  as  well  as  the  interesting  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral  vein, 
related  by  Dr.  C.  Forbes.— (Af<fd.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  296.)  **The  morbid  appearances 
observed  in  this  instance,"  he  says,  "  were  Tery 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Davis.  Had  the  subject  of  the  disease  been 
a  woman  in  the  puerperal  state,  would  it  not," 
he  asks,  "  have  been  considered  phlegmasia 
dolens  V  This  example,  be  it  observed,  is  an 
additional  corroboration  of  the  statement  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  veins.  A  peculiar 
swelling  of  the  lower  extremity  coming  on  after 
fever,  and  corresponding  very  much  in  its  char- 
acter and  progress  to  phlegmasia  dolens,  was 
lately  described  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  who  points 
out  its  diflerences  from  common  oedema  of  the 
*rnb,  and  represents  it  as  an  inflammation  of 
tl.e  cellular  tissue.]! 


*  In  January,  1823,  several  cases  and  dissec- 
tions were  published  by  Bouiilaud,  in  which  the 
ZTurd  veins  were  found  obliterated  in  women  who 
had  had  a  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity  after 
delivery.  Although  these  cases  were  printed  four 
months  before  Dr.  Davis's  paper  was  read, "  it  does 
not  admit  of  dispute,"  says  Dr.  l^ee,  **  that  Dr. 
Davis  was  the  first  who  proved  by  dissection,  that 
phle^asia  dolens  depended  on  inflammation  of 
the  iliac  and  femoral  veins." — (See  Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Med.,  art.  Phlegmasia  dolbns.)  The 
numerous  cases  and  dissections  of  which  Dr.  Lee 
has  since  published  the  histories  m  the  Med.  and 
Chir.  Trans.,  and  in  a  recent  work  on  the  "  Pa- 
thology and  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant Diseases  of  Women,"  offer  a  still  more 
complete  explanation  of  the  subject ;  demonstra- 
ting that  if  inflamniation  be  excited  in  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  it  may  spread 
from  them  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  and  by 
the  morbid  changes  induced  in  them,  give  rise  to 
all  the  usual  symptoms. — Ed. 

t  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  xcvii.,  p.  258.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  a  case  of  chronic  dysentery  in  a 
man  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Macann, 
in  which  phlegmasia  dolens  took  place  before 
death.  On  dis.section,  the  common  iliac,  the  ex- 
tprnal  iliac,  and  femoral  veins  of  the  loft  side,  were 
found  to  be  completely  obstructed,  and  their  coats 
extensively  disorganized  by  mflammation.  The 
preparation  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lee,  to 
whom  it  was  grren  by  Dr.  FoTbe«.   \t\  xY^q  tiv^\^ 


In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days  alter  de- 
livery, accoiding  to  the  common  course  of  tke 
disease,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
groin  of  one  side,  accompanied  with  the  geaenl 
train  of  pyrectic  symptoms,  but  without  the  pre- 
curaive  shivering.  The  part  affected  soon  be- 
comes swelled  and  distended,  the  swelling  mq- 
ally  extending  to  the  labia  pudendi  of  the  same 
side,  and  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  to  the 
leg  and  foot ;  in  a  day  or  two,  the  limb  is  double 
its  natural  size,  is  hot,  exquisitely  tender,  and 
moved  with  ^eat  difficulty.  It  has  not,  hov- 
ever,  the  ordinary  external  signs  of  inflamaa- 
tion,  but  is  hard,  smooth,  glsdirous,  pale,  asd 
equable,  except  where  the  conglobate  glaodi 
are  situate,  which  are  corded  and  knotty,  as  ia 
the  ffroin,  the  ham,  and  the  back  and  fleshy  psit 
of  the  leg.  There  is  occasionally  an  noeifl- 
ness  in  the  loins,  and  in  the  region  of  the  pobis 
on  the  same  side.  The  swelling  has  soas- 
times  appeared  as  early  as  twenty-four  hoon 
after  delivery,  and  sometimes  not  till  fire  wecb 
afterward.  The  accompanying  fever,  which  ii 
of  a  hectic  form,  usually  declines  about  the 
fourteenth  or  twenty-fint  day,  but  in  some  csmi 
runs  on  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the 
becomes  greatly  emaciated.  The  firstly, 
ance  of  improvement  takes  place  about  the  graa, 
where  the  disease  commenced,  the  pain  ui 
tumour  gradually  subsiding  in  this  quarter,  asd 
the  amendment  spreading  m  a  continuous  line.* 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  both  sides  are  a^ 
fected  simultaneously,  and,  in  a  few  instaneca. 
the  sound  leg  has  exhibited  something,  thoaia 
ajess  degree,  of  the  same  complaint,  as  the  da- 
eased  leg  has  improved.  The  improvcmenl  i;> 
very  slow;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  affected 
limb  continues  weak,  And  with  morbid  enlarge- 
ment through  life. 

[Velpeau's  opinion,  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  connectid  with  an  alteration  of  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis,  has  been  already  noticed.] 
Dr.  Whyte,  M.  Caspar,  and  Mr.  Trye,  conciir 
in  deriving  the  disease  from  some  affection  of 


sex,  the  disease  may  commence  either  in  the  has- 
orrhoidal,  vesical,  or  other  branches  of  the  interml 
iliac  veins,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  or 
organic  changes  of  structure  in  one  or  moiv  of  the 
pelvic  viscera.  It  arises,  however,  much  more 
frequently  from  inflammation,  excited  in  the  so- 
pcrficial  veins  of  the  leg,  and  extending  upwaitU 
to  the  great  venous  trunks  of  the  thigh  and  pelvis, 
as  exemplified  in  several  examples  collected  bjr 
Dr.  R.  Lee,  from  the  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  othere.  Phlegmasia  dolens  seems  to  the 
editor,  then,  not  to  be  precisely  synonymous  with 
crural  phlebitis  but  an  occasional  effect  of  it — Es. 
*  Dr.  Mann,  of  Boston,  states  the  following 
curious  fact  in  regard  to  bucnemia.  He  was 
called  in  consultation  to  a  case  of  this  disorder, 
where  the  attending  physician,  supposing  the 
swelling  contained  some  fluid  which  required  to 
be  evacuate<l,  had  made  an  incision  through  the 
skin  and  adipose  substance  of  the  enlarged  limb, 
in  order  to  discharge  its  contents  :  •♦  herein,"  adds 
Dr.  M.,  *•  he  was  not  only  disapiwinted,  but,  to  his 
mortification,  the  incisecf  part  became  gangrenous: 
a  sphacelus  of  the  whole  limb  soon  followed,  which 
terminated  fatally  in  about  ten  days  after  the  op> 
«t»X.vwv."— GoTOKL  Mass.  Med.  Soc,  vol.  iL — D 
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the  lymphatics  of  the  disteoded  side.  Dr. 
Whyte  refers  it  to  an  extravasation  from  the 
lymphatic  vessels  ruptured  by  the  pressure  of 
the  child's  head  :  Professor  Caspar,  to  a  mixed 
inflammation  of  the  absorbents  and  cellular 
membrane  {Comm.  <U  Phlegmasia  ddente^  8vo., 
Halle,  1819) ;  and  Mr.  Trye,  to  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Dr.  Ferriar  ascribes 
it  to  inflammation  of  the  side  affected  generally ; 
and  Dr.  Hull  to  a  joint  inflammation  of  the 
muscles,  cellular  membrane,  and  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  cutis  seated  in  the  affected  part,  and 
an  effusion  of  coagulable  l^mph,  the  large  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  and  glands 
imbedded  in  them  at  times  participating  m  the 
inflammatory  action.  The  last,  if  not  the  real 
cause,  would  be  sufficiently  plausible  if  the  in- 
flammation be  supposed  to  commence  in  the 
lymphatics,  instead  of  being  merely  extended  to 
them.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Hull's  hypothesis  has  been 
adopted  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  liosack,  who  re- 
gards the  complaint  as  an  inflammatory  disease, 
* '  not  merely  affecting  the  limb,but  the  whole  sys- 
tem," commencing,  not  in  the  groin  or  pelvis,  but 
about  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  not  limited  to  the  lym- 
phatics or  even  to  females,  but  common  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  part  of  the  affected  limb ; 
sometimes  appearing  in  both  limbs  at  the  same 
time ;  and  where  depletion  is  not  actively  em- 
ployed, occasionally,  hke  gout  and  rheumatism, 
transferred  from  one  limb  to  another :  produced 
usually  by  a  suppression  of  the  natural  excre- 
tions, exposure  to  cold,  stimulating  drinks,  and 
other  means  of  excitement.  To  the  disease 
thus  described  Dr.  Hosack  has  given  the  name 
of  cRURiTis  {Ob*,  on  Crurilis,  or  PhUgnuuia 
Dolens,  8vo.,  New- York,  1822),  not  quite  clas- 
sically formed ;  as  partaking  of  two  distinct 
tongues,  and  not  quite  applicable  to  an  affec- 
tion so  variable  as  to  seats,  and  so  migratory 
even  when  it  once  shows  itself.  The  disease 
is  ably  described,  and  followed  up  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  but  it  is  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  disease  before  us,  and  belongs  rather  to 
our  next  genus. 

Mr.  Davis  has  probably  thought  the  same ; 
for  he  has  entirely  stripped  the  tumid  leg  of  the 
unrestrained  license  of  attack  allowed  it  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  and  of  its  migratory  spirit  afterward  : 
has  restrained  it  to  the  female  sex,  and  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pelvis.  "  The 
proximate  cause,"  says  he,  "  of  the  disease 
called  phlegmasia  dolens,  is  a  violent  inflam- 
mation of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  veins 
within,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pelvis, 
producing  an  increased  thickness  of  their  coats, 
the  formation  of  false  membranes  in  their  in- 
ternal surface,  a  gradual  coagulation  of  their 
contents ;  and  occasionally  a  destructive  sup- 
puration of  their  whole  texture  :  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  diameters  of  the  cavities  of  these 
important  vessels  become  so  gradually  dimin- 
ished, sometimes  so  totally  obstructed,  as  to  be 
rendered  mechanically  incompetent  to  carry  for- 
ward into  their  corresponding  trunks  the  venous 
blood  brought  to  them  by  their  inferior  con- 
tributing branches." — {Med.  Chir.  Trans. ^  vol. 
xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  3.) 

\  n  2 


Here  again  we  have  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  a  (Ssease  by  no  means  uncommon,  whicn, 
moreover,  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  cases, 
mast  of  which  have  unfortunately  a  history  of 
tlieir  dissections  appended  to  them,  containing 
a  clear  manifestation  of  the  nature  of  this  very 
fatal  inflammation,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the 
formation  of  a  false  membrane  within  the  af- 
fected vessel.  But  if  the  present  author  have 
succeeded  in  truly  delineating  the  disease  before 
us,  either  in  his  specific  definition  or  his  diag- 
nostic description,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reader  who  will  compare  them  with  the  ap- 
pearances laid  down  by  Dr.  Davis,  that  two 
cJifTerent  inflammations  are  referred  to  in  the 
cenpectivc  statements,  the  symptoms  of  which 
c^iriot  possibly  co-exist ;  that  the  very  fatality 
of  (hat  aescribed  by  Dr.  Davis  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a  clear  and  very  striking  distinc- 
tion :*  and  that,  though  both  occasionally  take 
place  soon  after  childbirth,  the  enlargement  he 
has  treated  of  is  far  less  a  phlegmasia  dolens 
than  a  particular  variety  of  venous  inflamma- 
iiQiir  the  PHLEBITIS  of  several  authors :  for  a 
striking  example  of  which,  proceeding  from  an 
obscure  cause,  and  extending  over  the  arm  in- 
atead  of  over  the  leg,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Dun- 
can's interesting  case,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.!  It 
gives  us  the  same  general  swelling  over  the 
entire  limb;  rather  phlegmonous  than  erythe- 
matous ;  but,  to  adopt  the  author's  own  simile, 
null  more  resembling  an  anasarcous  affection, 
yet  without  pitting.  It  gives,  moreover,  the 
«ame  fatal  result ;  and,  on  examination  after 
death,  develops  the  same  thickening  of  the 
coats  of  the  vein,  and  the  same  obstruction 
from  morbid  secretions.  And  to  show  still 
further  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  this 
doctrine,  we  have  in  the  very  next  article  in  the 
aamti  volume,  composed  by  the  same  indefatiga- 
ble author,  various  cases  of  diffuse  inflammation 
tif  the  cellular  membrane  without  any  affection 
of  Lhe  neighbouring  veins,  so  closely  approach- 
ing the  general  character  of  the  sparganosis  be- 
fore us,  that  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  calling  them 
by  any  other  name,  and  appears  greatly  incUned 
to  adopt  Dr.  Hull's  hypothesis  of  the  disease.- - 
(7  raw.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  i.,p.  682  ; 
There  is  apparently  as  little  reason  for  trv 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Denman,  who,  while  regardi44 
It  tii  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  refen 
the  inflammation  to  an  absorption  of  some  acn- 
monious  matter  secreted  by  the  uterus ,  for  tne 


*  As  Dr.  Davis's  main  object  was  to  record  the 
appearances  on  dissection,  tne  circumstance  of 
hi^  having  brought  forward  only  fatal  cases  must 
nor  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  general  or  com- 
mon fatality  of  the  disease. — Ed. 

f  Case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Cephalic  Vein, 
vthich  terminated  fatally,  vol.  i.,  p.  439.  The 
rt^'elling,  named  by  Dr  Good  tmcnemia  tparganoMy 
and  foore  commonly  bv  other  writers  phUgnuuia 
ffoicftjj  is  to  be  regardea  as  an  occasional  effect  of 
Xh^.  obstruction  and  disorganization  of  the  femoml 
and  iliac  veins  by  phlebitis.  On  this  ground  the 
editor  cannot  regard  the  proposed  name  of  crural 
phlebitis,  as  a  substitute  for  plileg^ci&&VBLd&\sKQa^vk 
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i  htti  occurred  wheni  diere  h&s  been  no 
mijr*  morbid  wtion  of  the  uterui  thaii  of  the 
mamm*  ;  and  all  the  secretions  haTe  proceeded 
beiithily  and  in  ttieir  proper  quantity,* 

The  cure  is  to  bo  attempted  jfir^t  hj  a  free 
application  of  lepcheai  all  along  th<?  courvp  of 
the  lirnb,  poppy  head  fomentationd,  or^  what  t» 
better,  a  swathe  of  flar^nel  wrung  out  in  hot 
wAter  applied  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  limb, 
•niTOtind^  bj  a  loose  bandage  of  sheetifig.  To 
this  plaii  should  be  added  purgjitirea  of  con- 
aiderable  actirity^  and  where  Lhe  irrilation  b 
conaiderable,  free  doiei  of  Dover^a  powdet, 
Qmaanl  bleeding  k  rarely^  though  sometimes 
necttMiry.  Aa  soon  as  the  indammatory  eymp- 
totna  hav^e  a  little  stiboidml^  local  stimulanta  may 
b^  had  Tccourae  to,  so  aa  to  excite  the  torpid 
absorbents  to  incieaaed  action  ;  of  which  the 
most  uaeAil  in  the  author'a  hacda  h^  been  the 
liniment  of^mmonia  with  laudanum. 

The  laudanum,  on  a  cursory  view,  msty  seem 
to  add  to  the  vascular  torpor ;  but  it  tenda  to 
taJce  off  the  pain  and  Eoreneaa  that  atill  remBiHt 
and  thua  enable  a  the  tranquillized  t'esaeh  the 
more  easily  to  recover  their  tone.  Yet  vrhnt- 
ever  apphcalioii  of  this  kind  is  employed,  it 
aihoiild  be  accompanied  with  gentle  friction,  con- 
tiniied  for  half  an  hour  ot  more,  if  the  bmb  is 
&ble  Co  bear  it ;  for  the  friction  itself  is  of  es- 
lenlial  servtcB,,  and  tenda^  perhnpa,  even  more 
Ihain  any  other  locaj  atimulant,  to  restore  the 
Imih  to  a  healthy  action. 

Mr.  Trye  ad  vises »  for  the  same  purpose^  the 
use  of  mercurial  omtment ;  and  others)  that  of 
amall  doaea  of  calomel  ^But  neither  have  proved 
decidedly  useful  i  while  in  some  inalAnces  of 
great  debility,  they  haveevidenllr  produced  mia- 
chief  The  chronic  v^eakness  is  to  be  remoTed 
&y  a  conlinuance  of  the  fnction,  bathinf  with 
iea- water,  or,  vrhich  is  much  better,  bathing  b 
the  tea  itself,  an  elastic  flannel  bandage,  horse- 
exercise,  pure  a4r»  and,  it  necessary,  gcnei^i 
tonicB  and  astringents.  [Dr,  Lee  h^  not  seen 
itiy  bcne^t  produced  by  mercurial  and  iodine 
applications  ;  and,  at  the  commencement,  he 
relies  chiefly  on  the  free  abatractioo  of  blood  by 
leeches  applied  above  &nd  below  Poupart's  liga,- 

*  The  Ttewa  of  American  writers  mi  the  natiire 
ofbucnemia  apaiiganosia  differ  as  much  la  those 
of  European  autttora.  In  a  paper  of  so^ne  extent 
(N,  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jotimid,  voLiv,),  Dr.  Huston 
consideta  the  diiease  "  ai  consisting  in  a  complete 
engorgement  of  the  whole  lymphatic  system  of 
the  a^Dcted  limb,  produced  by  an  iniamed  coi^i- 
tion  of  the  different  conglobate  Klmida,  through 
wluch  the  chief  Ivinpbnlic  vessels  have  to  pias,  on 
their  way  from  tlie  afl^ected  part  to  the  thoracic 
ducL'^  Eberle  (f  racticu  of  Med,)  enleriaios  the 
jtame  belief.  Deweei  iloubU  the  acctJiracy  of  the 
irievs  of  Dttvis  in  a^^ummg  the  disease  to  be 
analogous  to  phlobiitfr  { Practice  of  Physic),  Dr. 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  con^idcm  it  ^''aa  but  a  va* 
riety  of  an  ei tensive  ?roup  of  inflammations,  the 
pec u bar  chs racienstit  of  which  is,  n  tendf-ncy  to 
the  etlusioR  of  serum  or  watery  fluid,"'— (Anicr, 
Med,  Recorder,  vol.  it.,  p.  66,)  Dr.  Francta's 
paper  (New-York  Med.  and  Phya^  Journal,  vol  I.) 
mentiotia  several  inatimces  of  buctiemia,  attended 
with  peculiar  ctrcumstemces ;  among  olhera,  an 
nple  o(  the  dtsorder  atfQctitig  a  male  cw^i^  v 


meat  J  in  the  directiortt  of  tba  femoral  mod  Ihit  \ 
Teint,     In  a  ca»e  recorded  by  Dr.  Sima,  | 
reUef  waa  derived  fioni  punctuhng  the  mst 
in  different  places  with  a  tumd[s,^-{Zh' .  Jt.  i 
ttrt.  PHLiow^atA  noLExs,  in   Cydom,  «f  J* 
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TUMID  LEG  OF  HOT  CLiMATES. 

THB  TyMID  UXB  KaRD^  Livio,  AJKD   K|«OR||0Cr«LT 

MissHAfKN ;  BKi N  ^j  rt%sT  0  L Att  ftoicra,  AJTtl* 

WARD  THICSI.  SCAl*r,  AMD  tVAMTT  ,  StlCCl*' 
ilVELT  flOI^Oirf^^  AND  INOCtE-TrtH  :  OC€t7lKta« 
CBlCrLV  IK  TROPICAL  CUMATR** 

TflTi  species  is  intendi?d  to  comprise  that 
tin^lar  diseaae,  known  m  the  Wc$t  Iodi<^ 
and  generally  over  Etirope,  by  the  naioe  of 
Barhadma  hg^  from  its  being  iaditijenou*  to  t^ 
Island  of  B«rbadoea.  Yet  it  is  not  in  tJtrtia^ 
doea  alone  that  it  makes  its  appeamrtce  ;  f&t  it  ii 
of  high  antiquity^  as  well  aa  of  Yery  wide  ru^, 
in  ho^  and  especially  in  tropic^  clirnitUv;  ud 

conalitutes  the  genuine  DiL-riL      [»*]?    X\ 

or  elephant-leg  of  lhe  Arabians,  beVng  M  it^ 
nominated  from  its  livid,  Itcmetlied,  «dij,  ihi* 
shapen  appearance.    As  the  Ambic  dil  ^  dail* 

fi'  JUall  J\^  ^*  liierally  eleph*ntj*ai»  o»  tb- 
phant'leg,  and  as  the  Greeka  distiogui«Kf»d  O^ 
other  and  very  different  disease  by  the  n«a» 
of  elephantiaais,  the  Greek  tr^iuJatf^tr^  of  ^ 
Arabian  writerfi  were  very  jfenerxlly  bclrafedl 
from  the  unity  of  the  name,  mto  «  eociAiaidB 
of  the  two  disorders,  as  we  n\\^]X  hnve  octmtm 
still  fur»,her  to  observe  when  treating  of  fj^fia 
ELCFKAirriAsia  under  the  founh  oriler  of  dn 
present  class  :  and  the  cnn fusion  has,,  in  a  coo- 
sjdenible  degree,  descended  to  our  own  bmn, 
insomuch  that  many  writers  of  the  present  daj 
continue  to  jumble  the  elepbftnliaaia^  or  «lf^ 
phant-%,  of  the  Arabians,  with  Ih*^  etephm* 
tiasi«,  or  elephant-jtin,  of  the  Grerk*,  and  to 
describe  them  as  a  common  aflection,  th-^ugt 


«n  instance  of  the  transfer  of  the  complain  t  twm 
one  limb  to  Oie  other  in  the  &anip  K  isiir.,t,  f^nuls; 
another  caiM  afeo,  in  which  i '  -ta^  W 

came  a^ected  with  it  in  four  t»boais» 

at  each  recurrence  it  attacked  .nb,  tk> 

right  i  in  another  case,  wht^rt  ;ipctitd 

in  the  anns.    According  to  D:  mt  wa« 

the  first  anlhor  who  remarkr  ,^ 

might  upbear  in  die  upper  ejti  tj» 

hflii  mentioned  inatnncc^  of  \\-  , ^,  ^..kv*^, 

Calliftler  tikes  the  same  view  ot  tts  wai,  ««  «i. 
i«tinig  ■omftim'^  n»  Ihf^  upper  hmbs*  tTm*  opimoin 
of  Or  1       '  '        ^  fxcJoww 

ex  I  re  1 1  coticar* 

rent  I.  n  itj  fc*. 

half ;  ami  vc .t>  rtT^iiiSl) ,  iHu>,  \\\  Im  tUuUbuch  der 
Pat  ho L  Anat.,  vol  i.,  bs*  wnncuonH  Lhe  samis 
beliefl 

American  pmetitionera  gcneraLJly  irrat  \\m  dis^ 
ease  with  preal  activity,  by  bloodletltn^  and  mlMV 
depletory  rneana.  Dr.  Dewee*  fuia  found  tt  im- 
cessary  to  bleed  six  or  »9ven  ttinea  bfifore  th«  fxm 
\\%\vx  yielded.— 0, 
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GO  Civo  GOiiiplainU  can  be  more  milike  t  the 
former  being  i  mere  IcH^&l  coaliid^t  produced  ac-^ 
cidentatJy,  and  conEiii^d  to  the  LaatTidttal  who 
kbourti  under  jL  ;  and  Ihe  Utler  a  consttlutiona^l 
dbewe,  w  every  qouier  herediUry,  *iid  io  most 
qudrtera  cotit^gious- 

U'tie  AtJiliLaoSt  hoWtiTer,  had  the  d indue 
caJled  elcpbant'skiTit  the    elephantiftiJs  of    the 

Gr^ka,  by  ihemselves  cslled  juzAm  f^rT'*  ^ 

weH  as  the  dil^BLf  or  elt:phmnt*kg,  ihe  dueue 
before  ua.     And,  as  ibe  malady  called  leproity, 

and  by  the  Arahian*  beras  \^/^^  ^  was  supposed 

by  many  phyaiciaaftt  aa  well  Arabian  as  Greeki 
U  terJJiinale  frequently  in  jii'iam»  m  pioper  G\e~ 
phantitsin,  the  diseaie  before  u«  has  occation- 
aUy  nl*o  heen  corifouiided  with  leprosy  ai  well 
Aft  with  CiK^ph^ni-Bkin^  and  etll  the  thn?e  affec- 
tions hare  been  huddled  together  by  many  wri- 
tera  mto  o&ecammoudi^eajie'  Even  Dr.  Scbll- 
ling,  a  lale  practitioner  of  conatder&bb  mem 
U  Surinam,  W  not  f^scuped  this  lost  error; 
for  he  descii^ics  tlie  tumid  leg  under  the  name 
of  leprtMy  ;  confusea  its  earliest  symptoms  and 
nppea ranee  with  ihoAe  of  the  lepro*y  of  the 
Greeks,  and  evpec^JtUy  with  those  of  the  lopra 
or  Upnasii  cAiuLida^  and  then  diatiaguishes  ele* 
nhajiiiasis^  the  disorder  he  professes  to  he  the 
immediate  subject  of  htst  pen,  as  a  pecuhar 
htanch  of  leprosy,  merely  varied  by  its  com* 
mencing  in  tJie  feet,  ttistend  of  in  any  other  part 
of  Ihe  body ;  and,  carrying  on  the  confusion, 
he  neit  interprets  the  luinsd  kg,  or  disease  be- 
fore us,  ss  a  mere  vunety  of  d«phinUas)s> — 

8vo.,  Lugd,  Bat ,  1776.) 

For  a  dislinct  and  more  correct  secount  of 
this  specie*,  we  must  t^o  to  the  wntinjEf*  of  Dr, 
Hilhiry  ( irctrij,  vol,  i  ,  p.  649.  4to.  edit.,  t799) 
and  lir.  Hendy,  who  have  judiciously  separated 
it  from  both  the  leprosy  and  ih©  elephantiasis 
of  the  Greek  writers,  and  treated  of  it  as  in 
mdividua)  malady :  the  former  under  the  name 
of  **  Barbadoes  leg,''  and  the  latter  under  that 
of  Ui«  ''  Gktululai  Disease  of  Barbadoes  "  It 
la  aingular,  hovirei^er,  that  Dr.  Hendy  should 
hav^e  adopted  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  dia- 
dia«  before  us  is  not  only  endemiat  to  Barba- 
doeSt  but  that  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  ; 
snd  ihilC  patients  who  migrate  from  this  island 
for  a  eur«  are  aJrnost  sure  to  obtain  one,  unless 
in  a  chronic  or  inveterate  stage  of  the  disease, 
to  whsteter  quarter  they  direct  their  conne. 
It  has  been  known  immemorially  in  India,  and 
la  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  even  by  Sir 
WilUaun  Jones,  justly  dtsttnguisbed  from  the 
jttzttm^  which  he  tells  oa  muil  Dot  be  cofi- 
founded  with  Ihe  ial-JUt  or  swelled  lega  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabian  physiciaiies  and  very 
common  in  that  country.  It  is  also  indigenous 
lo  the  Polynesian  Ules,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  yavS'&kMn  as  being  supposed  to  onginate 
from  drinking  the  heating  beverage  called  yava  ; 
and,  like  tlie  goui  amon^  oursellveef  ts  regarded 
in  a  sort  of  honouRble  bght.^ 


■  Cawi  of  bucnemia  tropica  hare  oecarred  also 


The  tropical  bucnenda,  tike  the  nuerpeiaii  m 
occasioned  by  an  effusion  of  cosgulabte  lymph 
into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  «kin  of 
the  part  afiected,  in  conaequonca  of  inflimma- 
tioQ  of  the  lymphatcea  of  tlie  lower  limb,  and 
especially  of  the  inguinal  glands ;  the  cause  of 
which  is  &t  present  quite  unknown. 

[The  doctrine,  that  the  disease  essentially 
consists  m  an  mdammation  of  the  iymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  may  be  said  now  to  be  on 
tlie  decline.  In  fact,  we  commonly  see  these 
organs  inflamed,  both  in  warm  and  cold  climates, 
without  any  consequences  resembling  bucnemia 
tropica^  Dr.  Graves  {Trttns,  0/  ih*  KtTtg't  and 
Qttem*t  Colkge  of  PhjfhctAntt  vol.  v.,  p.  65) 
notices  various  circumstances  amounting  very 
nearly  to  a  complete  refutation  of  the  opita^n. 
Thus,  he  particularly  adverts  to  a  pA^sage  in 
Dr.  Hillary's  work,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  disease  sometimes  attacks  the  arm^  scalp, 
ears,  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  loms,  dec. 
Enormous  chronic  growtjm  of  the  integuments 
and  cellular  membraiie  sametmies  affect  the 
arm,  penis,  and  scrotum,  even  in  this  country  ; 
the  disease  closely  resembling  the  Barbftdoes 
leg,  and  examples  of  which  had  been  »een  by 
Mr  Chevalier, — ^(See  Med.  Chir.  TrAn^^^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  71 J  It  IS  obvious,  as  Dr  Graves  U%n 
remarked,  thai,  in  iuth  parts,  the  swelling  could 
not  have  ahsen  merely  from  glandular  inllam- 
mation ;  and  as,  from  various  facts  whith  be 
has  brought  forward,  it  la  proved  that  indam- 
mation  of  the  skin  and  aubjacent  cellular  tissije 
Ls  in  itself  capable  of  producing  a  i welling,  m 
all  other  reapecta  aimUar  to  that  of  B|rbftdoeA 
Ic^,  he  tt  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  subject  would  have 
induced  Dr.  Good  to  modify  the  opinion  he  has 
debvered  on  the  subject, 

A«  far  as  the  point  can  be  decided  by  a  refer- 
rntt&  to  cases  very  similar  to  the  Barbado«^s 
leg,  which  have  occasionally  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  editor  certainly 
joins  Dr.  Graves  in  the  bchef,  that  the  disease 
does  nat  arise  from,  or  essentially  consist  in, 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  vesiels.  In 
the  highly  interesting  example  of  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  enlargement  of  the  rtgnt  lower  extri*tnity^ 
recorded  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  which  occurred 
in  an  English  woman  in  this  metroiiolis,  no 
change  in  the  ab&orbcnt  glands  could  be  de- 
lee  ted  after  death,  either  at  the  groin  or  within 
the  pelvis, — (0^  cit.,  voL  ii.,  p.  67.)  Ins  very 
simiiar  case,  related  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  which 
happened  in  s  young  man,  twenty -five  ye  art 
of  aire,  admitted  into  the  Meatb  Hospital,  "the 
ewellm^  had  commenced  many  years  before  bis 
admjsiion  into  ibe  bos[Mtsl,  and  bad  attained 
Its  enormous  sixe  gridually,  and  without  the 
least  pam  or  inflammation  of  the  akin,  the  sub- 
lacent  adipose  ttstue,  or  utgutHAi  giands" 
Dr.  Graves  baa  no  doubt,  that,  a*  in  Chevalier *s 
case,  the  tumelactj«n  iroae  from  an  eitraordi- 
nary  growth  of  tbe  skin  and  aubjacent  sdipoae 


tQ  natives  of  the  tJnited  Stales  who  bav«  nev«t 
vistled  a  tropical  climate,— See  Hosack'a  M^ 
Essays,  voL  iii,,  p.  99*— D* 
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membrane,  quile  independently  of  inflamma- 
•ion.* 

The  diseases  described  by  Mr.  Chevalier  and 
Dr.  Gra-es,  seem  to  the  editor  to  correspond 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  the  scrotum,  so  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  other  warm  coontries,  yet 
sometimes  met  with  in  France,  this  country, 
nnd  other  parts  of  Europe.f  Dr.  Graves  is 
oi  opinion,  that  the  example  which  he  has  pub- 
lished is  entirely  different  both  from  phleg- 
masia dolens  and  the  Barbadoes  leg,  which  affec- 
tions, he  says,  arise  from  inflammation.  It 
certainly  appears,  that  some  eztraordmary  en- 
largements of  the  lower  extremity  have  depended 
upon  a  chronic  growth  and  thickening  of  the 
integuments  and  cellular  tissue,  no  inflammation 
having  occurred,  at  all  events,  until  the  disease 
was  far  advanced.  Yet,  in  other  instances,  a 
similar  alteration  of  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane has  been  preceded  either  by  an  attack 
like  that  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  as  happened  in 
Mr.  Chevalier's  example,  or  by  fever,  and  heat 
and  redness  of  the  skin,  as  illustrated  in  one 
curious  modification  of  the  disease,  described 
by  Dr.  Graves,  and,  as  it  seems,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Ireland,  where  it  affects  the  arms, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  than  the  legs.] 

In  the  tumid  leg  of  hot  climates,  the  skin, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  paleness  of  the  first 
species,  very  soon  becomes  suffused  with  a  deep 
red  or  purple  hue ;  while  the  saburral  fluid 
that  exudes  from  the  cutaneous  exhalants,  con- 
cretes, as  its  finer  parts  fly  off,  into  rough  and 
sordid  scales,  and  the  skin  itself  becomes  enor- 
mously \^ickened  and  coriaceous. 

The  effusion  is  usually  preceded  by  a  febrile 
paroxysm,  induced  by  the  glandular  inflamma- 
tion just  noticed  ;  and  which,  from  the  first, 
discovers  a  tendency  to  recur,  though  often  at 
irregular  periods,  so  as  to  resemble  an  erratic 
intermittent.  Every  fresh  attack  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  effusion,  and  consequently  to  the 
morbid  size  of  the  limb,  and  exacerbates  every 
symptom ;  and  hence  the  greater  severity  of  this 
species  than  of  the  former,  and  the  monstrous 
disfigurement  of  the  leg  and  foot  by  which  it  is 


*  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians,  vol.  v.,  p.  56.  A  woman  diad  in  La 
Charit6  in  1820,  witn  what  Andral  calls  elephan- 
tiasis of  one  of  her  lower  extremities,  but  which, 
probably,  corresponded  to  the  cases  arranged  by 
Dr.  Good  under  the  present  title.  The  muscles 
were  found,  after  death,  reduced  to  a  few  pale, 
slender  fasciculi ;  but  the  cellular  substance  was 
converted  into  an  enormous  mass,  very  hard,  and 
including  in  some  places  cells  filled  with  a  serous 
Huid.  At  certain  points  it  had  all  the  physical 
quiiities  of  cartilage.>-(Anat.  Pathol.,  tom.  i.,  p. 
'J77.)  The  same  author  has  also  seen  sn  extraor- 
dinary ossification  of  the  layers  of  the  intennus- 
cniar  cellular  tissue,  in  the  leg  of  a  subject  that 
rijjHl  with  bucnemia.  The  muscles  were  in  the 
st;ite  of  atrophy.  The  osseous  matter,  which  was 
•  N»f»osited  in  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of  mus- 
rl.'s,  was  blended,  in  the  deeper  part  of  tjie  limb, 
with  bony  vegetations  arising  from  the  periosteum. 
—  Vol.  cit,  p.  297. 

t  See  the  editor's  Diet,  of  Practical  Surgery, 
j»rf.  Scrotum,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
:  ew-York,  1834  ^ 


distinguished.  In  many  instances,  also,  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  surrounding  as  wefl 
as  to  the  descending  parts ;  and  hence  the 
scrotum,  like  the  pubes  in  puerperal  bocnemia, 
is  often  peculiarly  affected  and  distended  to  to 
enormous  magnitude;  while,  occasionally,  the 
glands  of  the  axilla  participate  with  those  of  the 
SToin,  and  the  forearm  becomes  also  enlarged. 
In  a  few  instances,  the  disease  is  said  u>  have 
commenced  in  the  axilla ;  but  such  cases  are 
very  rare,  and  not  well  established. 

In  this  manner  the  disease  at  length  assumes 
a  chronic  character:  the  monstrous  size  and 
bloated  wrinkles  of  the  leg  are  rendered  per- 
manent ;  the  pain,  felt  acutely  at  first,  subsides 
gradually,  and  the  brawny  skin  is  altogether  in- 
sensible. Yet,  even  from  the  first,  except  du- 
ring the  recurrence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms, 
the  patient's  constitution  and  general  fuDcOOM 
are  little  disturbed:  and  he  sometimes  hvfs 
to  an  advanced  age,  incommoded  only  by  car- 
rying about  such  a  troublesome  load  of  W ; 
which,  however,  as  we  have  noticed  already, 
is  regarded  in  the  Polynesian  Isles  as  a  badge 
of  honour. 

In  our  own  country,  the  disease  is  rarely  met 
with  but  in  its  confirmed  and  inveterate  state, 
after  repeated  attacks  of  fever  and  effusion  have 
completely  altered  the  organization  of  the  ii- 
teguments,  and  rendered  the  limb  altoffetber 
incurable.  In  this  state,  the  distended  Skm  m 
hard,  firm,  and  peculiarly  thickened,  and  evci 
homy ;  while  the  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments^ 
and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  affected. 
[Most  of  the  cases  noticed  in  London  are  ia 
Africans.  The  editor  has  seen  one  or  two  such 
examples  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  published  in  ooe 
of  the  early  volumes  of  (he  Medical  and  Phys- 
ical Journal.] 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  disease  seems  to 
be  altogether  hopeless  :  nor  in  any  stase  Y-*t 
the  practice  hitherto  pursued  been  productive 
of  striking  success.  This  has  consisted  chiefly 
in  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  febrile  paroxysms 
by  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  and  subsequently 
to  strengthen  the  system  by  the  bark.  It  wouk! 
be  better,  perhaps,  by  active  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings, as  well  general  as  local,  and  powerful  pui^ 
gatives,  to  endeavour  to  carry  off  the  whole  ol 
the  first  effusion  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and 
then  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  prevention  of 
the  paroxysms  to  which  the  constitution  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  subject,  after  a  single  one  has 
taken  place,  by  prohibiting  exposure  to  the  damp 
air  of  the  evening,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics. 

An  original  and  chronic  affection  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  integuments  of  the  legs  were  i;.uch 
thickened,  the  limbs  swelled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  walking,  and  in- 
crusted  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  brawny 
scurf  and  scales,  that  handfiils  of  them  might 
be  taken  out  of  his  bed  every  morning,  was  sue 
cessfully  attacked  many  years  ago  by  a  mistake 
of  one  pl^nt  for  another.  The  case  is  related 
by  Dr.  rultency  ;  and  the  patient,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  swallow  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  juice  of  the  water-parsnip,   with   two 
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spoonfuls  of  wine,  eveiy  morning  fastinfl,  was 
erroneously  supplied  with  half  a  pint  of  what 
afterward  appeared  to  be  the  juice  of  the  roots 
of  the  hemlock-dropwort  (enuMthe  crocata, 
Lin.) :  the  first  dose  produced  such  a  degree 
of  vertigo,  sickness,  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and 
long-continued  rigour,  that  it  almost  proved  fa- 
tal. So  strong,  however,  was  the  patient's  de- 
sire of  reUef,  that,  with  the  intermission  of  one 
Jay,  he  repeated  the  dose  with  a  slight  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity.  The  effects  were  still  vio- 
li^nt,  though  somewhat  less  alarming ;  and  he 
persisted  in  using  half  the  quantity  for  several 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  very 
greatly  improved,  and,  shortly  afterward,  the 
whole  of  his  symptoms  had  nearly  left  him. — 
(FkU.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixii.) 

Amputation  of  the  affected  leg  has  some- 
times been  made  trial  of,  but  apparently  without 
any  success.  Dr.  Schilling  iiiforms  us,  that  in 
some,  a  locked  jaw  takes  place  about  the  sev- 
enth day  from  the  operation,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  tetanus,  >and  ends  in  death ;  that,  in 
others,  fatal  convulsions  ensue  immediately  ; 
and  that  those  who  survive  the  operation,  have 
wounds  hereby  produced  that  will  not  heal; 
while  the  disorder,  still  connected  with  consti- 
tutional causes,  often  seizes  on  the  other  foot. — 
{G.  G.  Schiliingii  it  Lejrrd  Commcntationesy 
Bvo.,  Lugd.  BaUv.,  1776.)  And,  in  this  last  as- 
sertion, he  is  corroborated  by  one  or  two  cases 
related  by  Dr.  Hendy. — {On  the  Glandular  Dim- 
ease  of  Barbadoes,  8vo.,  1784.) 

[In  the  modification  of  the  disease  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Graves  as  common  in  Ireland, 
and  as  following  fever  and  repeated  attacks  of 
a  kind  of  infiammation,  more  Uke  erysipelas 
than  any  thing  else,  he  suggests  the  following 
treatment.  When  the  case  is  not  of  very  long 
standing  he  reconmiends,  during  the  febrile  par- 
oxysms, antiphlogistic  treatment,  purgatives, 
leeches  repeatedly  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
cold  lotions.  During  the  intermissions,  rest, 
moderately  tight  bandages,  bark,  and,  if  it  fails, 
arsenic.  The  moment  the  inflammatory  parox- 
ysms recur,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  re- 
sumed.]— {Dr.  Graves,  in  Trans,  of  the  King*s 
and  Qiuen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  v., 
p.  46.) 


GENUS  XII. 

ARTHROSIA. 

ARTICULAR  INFLAMMATION. 

INFLAMMATION  MOSTLY  CONFINED  TOTHE  JOINTS  ; 
SEVERELY  PAINFUL  ;  OCCASIONALLY  EXTEND- 
ING TO  THE  SURROUNDING  MUSCLES. 

Arthrosia  is  a  term  derived  from  <lf0p^, 
<*  to  articulate,"  whence  arthrosis,  arthritis,  and 
many  other  medical  derivations.  The  usual 
term  for  the  present  genus  of  diseases,  among 
the  Greek  physicians,  was  arthritis,  which 
would  have  been  continued  without  any  change, 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  regu- 
larity, the  author  has  been  anxious  to  restrain 
the  termination  itis  to  the  different  species  of 
the  genua  mmfmm9Ma. 


Arthritis,  then,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used 
in  a  generic  sense,  so  as  to  include  articular  in- 
flammations generally.  But  as  almost  every  sort 
of  articular  mflammation  has,  in  recent  times, 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  genus  in 
itself,  it  has  frequently  become  a  question,  to 
which  of  them  the  old  generic  term  should  be 
peculiarly  restrained.  And  hence  some  writers 
have  apphed  and  limited  it  to  gout ;  others  have 
made  it  embrace  both  gout  and  rheumatism ; 
others  again  have  appropriated  it  to  white  swel- 
ling ;  while  a  fourth  class  of  writers,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  obscurity  and  dispute,  have  banished 
the  term  altogether. 

Now  gout,  rheumatism,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  and  white  swelling,  however  they  may 
differ  in  various  points,  as  well  of  symptoms  a% 
of  treatment,  have  striking  characters  that  seem 
naturally  to  unite  them  into  one  common  ^oud 
Gout  and  rheumatism  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  more  perfect  forms,  as  to  be  distinguished 
with  considerable  difficulty  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, rather  by  the  collateral  circumstances 
of  temperament,  period  of  life,  obvious  or  un- 
obvious  cause,  antecedent  affection  or  health  of 
the  digestive  function,  than  from  the  actual 
symptoms  themselves.  Stoll  maintains  that 
they  are  only  varieties  {Rat.  Med.,  part  iii.,  p. 
122-187 ;  v.,  p.  420)  of  the  same  disease  : 
Ber^us,  that  they  are  convertible  affections. 
White  swelling,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  is  now 
uniformly  regarded  as  a  sequel  of  rheumatism, 
or  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis ;  while 
the  other  varieties  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
species. 

From  the  close  connexion  between  gout  and 
rheumatism,  Sauvages,  and  various  other  no- 
sologists,  distinguish  some  of  the  cases  of  dis- 
guised gout  by  the  name  of  rheumatic  gout. 
Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compound  ap- 
pellation ;  for  his  doctrine  was,  that  no  distinct 
diseases,  or  even  diseased  diathesis,  can  co-exist 
in  the  same  constitution.  And,  as  a  common 
law  of  nature,  the  observation  is,  I  believe,  strictly 
correct ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  examples  of 
which  is  the  suspension  of  phthisis  during  the 
irritation  of  pregnancy.  But  it  is  a  law  subject 
to  many  exceptions  ;  for  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion, as  we  proceed,  to  notice  the  co-existence 
of  measles  and  smallpox ;  and  I  had  not  Ions 
since  under  my  care,  a  lady  in  her  forty-ninth 
year,  of  delicate  health  and  gouty  diathesis,  who 
was  labouring  under  a  severe  and  decisive  fit  of 
gout  in  the  foot,  which  was  prodigiously  tumefied 
and  inflamed,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days, 
brought  on  by  a  violent  attack  of  lumbago/  to 
which  she  was  then  a  victim,  and  which  rendered 
her  nights  more  especially  sleepless  and  highly 
painful.  The  constitutional  disease  had  in  this 
case  been  roused  into  action  by  the  superadded 
irritation  of  the  accidental  disease ;  and  the  two 
were  running  their  course  conjointly.     It  is  also 


*  Lumbago  is  so  common  in  gouty  subjects,  that 
the  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  it  is  as  trequeatly 
met  with  in  them  as  in  rheumatic  patients.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  above  case  as  de- 
cidedly proving  the  co-existence  of  gout  and  rfaeu- 
— the  same  individual 
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a  striking  fact,  that  one  of  the  severest  illnesses 
that  attacked  Mr.  Hunter's  own  person,  and 
which  ultimately  proved  to  be  disguised  gout, 
podagrala  rvatOf  he  suspected,  in  its  onset,  to  be 
a  rheumatic  ailment.  The  case,  as  given  by 
Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  highly  interesting  and  curious,  as  showing 
the  singular  forms  which  this  morbid  Proteus 
sometimes  aflfects,  and  the  various  seats  it  oc- 
cupies ;  as  also,  that  a  life  of  abstemiousness 
and  activity  is  no  certain  security  against  its 
attack ;  for  Mr.  Hunter  had  at  this  time  drunk 
no  wine  for  four  or  five  years,  and  allowed  him- 
self but  little  sleep  at  night. 

Arthrosia,  therefore,  as  a  genus,  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  allowed  to  embrace  the  following  tpe- 
•ies: 

1 .  Arthrosia  Acuta.         Acute  Rheumatisn. 

2.  — — — —  Chronica.     C&ronic  Rheumatism. 
3. Podagra.      Gout. 

4. Hydarthrus.  White  Swelling. 


SPECIES  I. 

ARTHROSIA  ACUTA 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

PAIN,  INFLAMMATION,  AND  PULNBSS,  USUALLY 
ABOUT  THE  LARGER  JOINTS  AND  SURROUND- 
ING muscles;  OFTEN  WANDERING;  URINE 
DEPOSITING  A  LATERITIOUS  SEDIMENT  ;  FEVER 
A  CAUMa. 

The  disease  varies  in  respect  to  violence  of 
the  fever,  and  seat  of  the  pain.  The  varieties, 
determined  mostly  from  the  last  feature,  are  as 
follow : — 


m  Artuum. 

Articular  rheu- 
matism. 
0  Lumborum. 

Lumbago. 

y  Coxendicis. 
Sciatica. 


i  Thoracis. 
Spurious  pleurisy, 


Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  joints 
and  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  loins  ; 
and  mostly  shooting  up- 
wards. 

Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  hip- 
joint,  producing  emaci- 
ation of  the  nates  on  the 
side  affected,  or  an  elon- 
gation of  the  limb. 

Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  diaphragm, 
often  producing  pleurisy 
of  the  diaphragm. 

The  common  remote  cause  of  articular 
RHEUMATISM,  Rs  of  all  the  Other  varieties,  is 
cold  or  damp  applied  when  the  body  is  heated  : 
though  it  may  possibly  be  produced  by  any  other 
cause  of  inflammatory  fever,  where  the  consti- 
tution has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a  rheumatic 
action.  This  tendency  or  diathesis  seems  to 
exist  chiefly  in  the  strong,  the  young,  and  the 
active ;  for,  though  it  may  attack  persons  of 
every  age  and  habit,  these  are  principally  its 
victims.  We  may  hence,  as  well  as  from  its 
symptoms,  prove  rheumatism  to  be  an  inflam- 
'  inatory  disease.  "  Even  in  the  weak  and  ema- 
ciated," observes  Dr.  Parr,  *'  the  pulse  is  bard, 
the  blood  coriaceous,  and  bleeding  often  indis- 
pensable.**   [Rheumatism  is  seldom  met  with 


in  very  young  children,  and,  out  of  one  hundred 
rheumatic  patients,  ninety  are  above  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  following  is  the  resolt  of  wbit 
was  noticed  in  relation  to  this  point  by  M. 
Chomel,  in  La  Charity.  Out  cf  sev«nity-tfaree 
patients  attacked  by  rfaeumatiam,  thirty-fiv; 
were  between  the  aees  of  fifteen  and  thiitj , 
twenty-two  between  uirty  and  foxtj-fiTe ;  aevsa 
between  forty-five  and  sixty ;  aeven  were  tuned 
sixW ;  and  only  two  were  under  fifteen. 

Daily  experience  proves  that  both  sexes  arc 
subject  to  rheumatism.  If  women  more  fre- 
quently escape  from  it,  owing  perhaps  to  tfaeb 
less  robust  constitutions,  and  their  beinff  gener- 
ally less  exposed  to  cold  and  dampman  the 
other  sex,  they  are  still  known  to  be  particalarly 
liaHe  to  it  when,  after  being  tendeily  brought 
up,  they  are  exposed  to  the  exciting  caoses; 
and  their  tendency  to  be  attacked  by  it  is  known 
to  be  increased  by  interruption  of  the  menstrual 
discharge.  Hence,  also,  women  between  the 
affes  of  forty  and  fifty  frequently  suflTer  from  it 
lUieumatism  is  not  so  prevalent  in  certain  fami- 
Ues  as  gout ;  in  other  terms,  it  is  less  hereditaiy. 
Yet,  though  the  disease  can  hardly  be  called  he- 
reditary, an  individual  bom  of  rheumatic  pa- 
rents will  certainly  be  in  greater  risk  of  soner- 
ing  from  the  complaint  than  another  persoa 
whose  parents  were  quite  healthy.  According 
to  a  table  kept  by  M.  Chomel,  out  of  seven!?- 
two  rheumatic  patients,  thirty-six  had  rheumsHe 
parents,  twenty-four  had  healthy  pareats,  and 
twelve  could  furnish  no  infonnatior  un  the  sub- 
ject.] How  far  the  observation  of  Sir  C. 
Wintringham  is  true,  that  those  who  have 
suffered  amputation  are  susceptible  of  thn  dis- 
ease more  than  others  {Commeni.  de  Morhit 
quibusdam^  art.  79),  the  author  cannot  say  frML 
his  own  practice ;  but  it  is  the  remark  of  a  ^hf- 
sician  who  was  not  accustomed  to  fonr.  a  Yaif 
judgment. 

[The  generality  of  writers,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  admit  that  the 
seat  of  rheumatism  may  be  either  in  the  mnsdes 
or  the  fibrous  tissues,  so  called  by  Bichat,  < 
sisting  of  the  capsules  of  the  joints,  ffl 
sheaths,  the  periosteum,  and  other  fibrous  i 
branes,  the  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  lin- 
ments.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Riviere,  T. 
Hoffman,  A.  Leroy,  and  Pinel ;  to  whom  is  to 
be  added  M.  Chomel.  Among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  rheumatism  may  be  seated  indiffer 
ently,  either  in  the  muscular  system  or  the 
fibrous,  some  conceive  that  the  disease  never 
extends  to  the  muscles  but  secondarily,  and  that 
it  always  first  attacks  the  fibrous  or  ligament- 
ous structures.  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  in  his  lectures, 
even  defines  rheumatism  to  be  an  inflammation 
of  the  ligamentous  structure,  connected  with  the 
different  joints,  and  covering  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  them ;  which  is  in  fact  the  theory  of 
Bichat.  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  regards  the  ten- 
dinous portions  of  the  muscles  as  the  seat  of 
rheumatism,  believes  that,  if  the  muscular 
fibres  were  inflamed,  they  would  be  affected  with 
swelling,  which  is  not  the  case,  while  an  in- 
crease of  volume  is  always  observable  in  the 
fibrous  structures  attacked.'  In  opposition  to  the 
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hypothesis  of  Dr.  C.  Smyth,  that  the  essential 
seat  of  rheumatism  is  in  the  muscles,  Dr.  Scud- 
imore  does  not  consider  the  permanent  weak- 
ness of  these  organs,  the  diminution  in  their 
size,  the  imperfection  of  their  action,  and  the 
pain  foUowing-their  contraction,  as  proofs  of  the 
mflammation  having  its  seat  in  the  muscular 
fibres  ;  but  only  as  the  consequences  of  the  im- 
pairment of  the  synovial  and  tendinous  struc- 
tures, and  of  the  extension  or  disturbance  of 
these  textures  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  when- 
ever the  muscles  are  put  in  action. 

Acute  rheumatism  chiefly  attacks  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  large  joints  of  the  shoulder,  hip, 
knee,  elbow,  6lc.,  and  the  muscular  aponeuro- 
ses.* This  inflammation  is  not  in  reality  attend- 
ed with  much  swelling  of  the  texture  'essential- 
ly afiected,  the  density  of  which  prevenu  any 
considerable  effusion  of  lymph  into  its  intersti- 
ces. It  is  true,  however,  as  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
has  remarked,  that  a  good  deal  of  swelling  often 
attends  acute  rheumatism ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  texture.] 

A  few  years  ago,  the  proximate  cause  of 
rheumatism  was  imputed  to  inflammation  of  the 
arteries  themselves  of  the  muscles  and  tendons ; 
in  short,  to  an  immediate  arUriii*.  Some  ca- 
ses and  dissections,  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
were  brought  forward  in  France  by  M.  fiarde 
(Obs.  eommuniqvie*  i  la  SoeUii  de  Mid.),  and 
MM.  Dalbant  and  Vaidy  (Diet,  det  Sciences 
Mid.  Joum.  Compl.,  vL,  AoOt,  1819);  but  the 
anomalous  diseases  to  which  they  refer  have 
not  been  generally  received  as  examples  of  rheu- 
matism. 

In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Barde,  the  heart, 
all  the  larser  arteries,  and  even  the  venae  cav», 
irave  evident  proofs  of  inflammatory  action. 
Their  coats  were  thickened,  hardened,  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  in  some  parts  covered  with  a 
whitish  purulent  matter,  and  in  some  the  inte- 
rior tunic  was  destroyed :  the  heart  itself  being 
considerably  enlarged  and  inflamed. 

[The  foregoing  hypothesis  of  artentis  being 
the  proximate  cause  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  nut- 
ficiently  refuted  by  the  consideration,  that,  if 
it  were  true,  rheumatism  would  always  accom- 
pany arterial  inflammation,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
If  another  argument  were  required  to  subvert 
tlie  opinion,  it  might  be  readily  found  in  the  fly- 
ing and  very  wwidering  nature  of  rheumatic 
*  pains,  which  pass,  as  Bichat  {Anat.  Gin.y  tom. 
li.,  p.  263)  expresses  himself,  with  astonishing 
quickness,  from  one  situation  to  another.  Brous- 
sais,  in  his  Lc^ns  Pathologiques,  thus  accounts 
for  rheumatism  :  "  When,"  says  he,  **  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  is  diminished,  it  is  determined 
to  another  part ;  and  here  it  is  to  the  capsules 
or  articular  ligaments,  the  textures  around  the 
joints,  that  the  irritation  is  determined."] 

In  the  general  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 


its  peculiar  inflammation  does  not  continue  K>Ti«r 
enough  in  any  one  organ  to  injure  the  structure 
of  the  arterial  tunics ;  often,  in  effect,  as  in  gout, 
we  witness  its  disappearance  in  a  moment,  and 
find  it  migrating  to  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
rheumatic  inflammation  does  not  tend  to  sup- 
puration. [It  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
fibrous  system  hardly  ever  to  suppurate.  Bi- 
chat believed  that  rheumatic  inflammation  never 
ended  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  though 
coagulable  lymph  miffht  be  sometimes  effused 
round  the  tendons  aflScted.]  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances, the  contrary  has  been  known  to  take 
filace  {Morgagm^  Dt  Sed.  et  Ceau.  Morb.y  ep. 
vii.,  art.  20 ;  Med.  Comment.  Edin.y  vol.  iv., 
p.  198) ;  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  my- 
self been  a  witness  to  an  extensive  abscess. 
But  the  general  rule  is  not  disturbed  by  such 
rare  exceptions.  The  inflammation,  therefore, 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  There  will  often,  indeed, 
be  effusion,  and  the  limb  will  swell  consid- 
erably ;  but  the  effused  fluid  is  gradually  absorb- 
ed, and  the  swelling  not  unfrequently,  though 
not  always,  is  accompanied  with  an  dleviation 
of  the  pain. 

Sometimes  the  pains  take  the  precedency  of 
the  fever ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  fever  ap- 
pears first,  and  the  local  affection  does  not  dis- 
cover itself  till  a  few  days  afterward.*  There 
is  no  joint,  except  perhaps  the  extreme  and  mi- 
nute joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  is  sus- 
ceptible of  its  attack,  although  it  usually  com- 
mences in,  and  even  confines  itself  to,  the  larger. 
Among  these,  however,  it  frequently  wanders 
most  capriciouslv,  passing  rapidly  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  elbows,  wrists,  loins,  hips,  knees, 
or  ankles,  without  observing  an^  order,  or  ena- 
bling us  in  any  way  to  prognosticate  its  course ; 
always  enlarging  the  part  on  which  it  alights, 
and  rendering  it  peculiarly  tender  to  the  touch. 
The  urine  is  often  at  first  pale,  but  soon  be- 
comes high-coloured,  and  deposites  a  red  sedi- 
ment. It  may  be  distinguisned  from  gout  by 
being  little  connected  with  dyspepsy,  commen- 
cing less  suddenly,  evincing  more  regularly-mark- 
ed exaccihations  at  night,  but  less  clear  remis- 
sions at  any  time  :  to  which  we  may  add,  its 
attachment  to  the  lai;ger,  rather  than  the  small- 
er joints ;  and  its  connexion  with  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp.  It  runs  on  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks ;  and  the  average  of  the  pmse  is 
rarely  under  a  hundred. 

The  fever  is  generally  accompanied  with  copi- 
ous snd  clanmiy  sweats  [often  of  an  exceedingly 
sour  smell]  ;  but  the  skin  still  feels  tense  and 
harsh ;   nor  does  the  sweat  issue  freely  from 


*  The  parts  are  generally  hot  and  red,  and  fre- 
(juently  tne  pain  is  situated  in  the  theca  of  the 
tendons :  Dr.  Elliotson  has  noticed  red  streaks  in 
the  direction  of  the  latter  parts.— >Lect  at  Lond. 
Univ..  as  pablished  in  MedL  Oax.  for  1833,  p. 
868.— £d. 


*  Acute  rheumatism  presents  a  state  of  active 
fever,  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  about  the  joints.  One  point  not 
entirely  decided  is,  whether  the  fever  is  the  cause 
or  the  effect  of  the  inflanmiation  ?  Sydenham 
adopted  the  first  of  these  views,  which  has  found 
an  able  advocate  in  Dr.  Barlow  (Cyclop,  of  Pract. 
Med.,  art  Rhbumatism),  who  endeavours  to 
prove  (a  fact  generally  acknowledged)  that  the 
state  ot  the  constitution  is  what  principally  claims 
regard  in  the  treatmsnt  of  acute  itM[»sm9oaBBDL— ^^^ 
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the  itnincdiate  seat  of  pain.  It  seems  to  be  an 
inefTectua]  effort  of  the  remedial  power  of  na- 
ture to  carry  off  the  complaint :  for  it  is  by  this 
evacuation  alone  that  we  can  at  length  succeed 
in  effecting  a  cure.  But  the  perspiration  will 
be  always  found  unavailing,  so  long  as  it  contin- 
ues clammy,  and  the  skin  feels  harsh,  and  there 
is  a  sense  of  chilliness  creeping  over  the  body, 
or  any  part  of  it,  during  the  perspirable  stage. 
The  exacerbation,  which  regularly  returns  in 
the  evening,  increases  during  tbe  night,  at  which 
time  the  pains  become  most  severe ;  and  are 
then  chiefly  disposed  to  shift  from  one  joint  to 
another.* 

[Acute  rheumatism  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
attended  with  danger.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
induces  inflammation  in  parts  of  great  imnor'- 
tance  to  life ;  seemingly,  in  consequence  of  their 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  ligamentous  or 
fibrous  tissue.  The  periosteum  is  a  structure 
that  is  frequently  attacked;  and  hence  those 
aching  pains  in  the  bones  by  which  patients  are 
severely  tortured.  The  pericardium  b  another 
organ  to  which  rheumatic  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently directed:  the  case  being  indicated  by 
great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  great 
oiaorder  in  the  action  of  this  viscus.  Some- 
times the  dura  mater,  another  fibrous  membrane, 
suffers  ;  the  patient  being  afflicted  with  severe 
headache  and  delirium,  and  often  falling  a  victim 
to  the  disease.  There  is  also  no  doubt,  that 
the  pleura  and  diaphragm  ;ve  very  liable  to 
acute  rheumatic  inflammation;  and  surgeons 
mcst  experienced  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  recog- 
nise a  species  of  rheumatic  inflammation  to 
which  that  organ  is  subject,  and  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  wliose  fibrous  texture 
is  well  known.  Frequently  it  affects  the  loins, 
producing  lumbago ;  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  face,  or  any  other  part,  where 
fibrous  membranes,  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, or  perhaps  muscles,  are  situated.] 

Where  fever  is  violent,  and  especially  where 
the  frame  is  robust,  our  only  effectual  remedies 
are  copious  bleeding  and  the  use  of  diaphoret- 
ics :  by  the  former,  which  will  often  demand 
repetition,  we  take  off  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis ;  and  by  the  latter,  we  follow  up  the  indica- 
tion which  nature  herself  seems  to  point  out, 
and  endeavour,  by  still  farther  relaxing  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  capillaries,  to  render  that  effect- 
ual, which,  without  such  collateral  assistance, 
is,  as  already  observed,  for  the  most  part  exert- 
ed in  vain,  and  with  an  unprofitable  expenditure 
of  strength.  The  most  useful  diaphoretic  is 
Dover*s  powder ;  and  its  benefit  will  often  be 
increased  if  employed  in  union  with  the  aceta- 
ted  ammonia,  and  sometimes  if  combined  with 


♦  When  the  disease  subsides,  the  pans  do  not 
desquamate  and  itch,  as  they  do  after  gout ;  but 
they  merely  cease  to  be  hot,  swollen,  and  inflamed. 
(Dr.  £lIiotsoii*s  Lectures.)  Rheumatism  does 
not  begin,  hke  gout,  particularly  in  the  night- 
time; audit  an»es  from  an  evident  exciting  cause, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  rold  and  wet,  which  is  not 
the  usual  occasion  of  gout.  In  the  latter  disease, 
you  have  not,  in  the  early  stage,  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  profuse  and  often  sour  perspurations.— Ed. 


camphire.  Aperients  zie  useiul  to  a  certain  coi* 
tent ;  but  they  have  not  been  found  ao  seme** 
able  as  in  various  other  inflammations.  Snafl 
doses  of  calomel  have  occasionally,  however, 
seemed  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  disease,  thooch 
they  have  not  much  influence  in  diminishing  the 
pain.  To  obtain  this.  Dr.  Hamilton  haa  com- 
bined calomel  with  opium ;  and,  in  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  been  successful.  Opicai 
alone  is  rather  injurious ;  nor  has  any  decided 
benefit  resulted  nrom  other  narcotics,  as  liyos- 
cyamus,  hendock,  and  aconite. 

No  constitution  is  invulnerable  to  the  attack 
of  rheumatism,  although  the  young  and  the  v^ 
orous  fall  most  frequently  a  prey  to  its  tortom. 
Hence  not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  it  in  per- 
sons of  weak  and  irritable  habiu,  who  will  not 
bear  the  lancet  with  that  freedom  which  gives 
any  chance  of  its  being  useful.  Local  bleedmg 
is  here  to  be  preferred,  but  it  cannot  be  depend- 
ed upon ;  since,  though  the  pain  noay  <i™tniA, 
or  even  totally  subside,  it  is  in  many  cases  only 
to  make  its  appearance  in  some  other  qnai^ 
ter.*  Here  also,  if  in  any  case,  wo  have  rea* 
son  to  expect  benefit  from  uniting  stimulants 
with  diaphoretics,  as  ammonia,  camphirey  and 
the  resinous  ^ms  and  balsams. 

In  such  habits,  and  particularly  if  opium  shosU 
disagree  with  the  system,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  try  the  rhododendron  (r.  Chrysanihum^  Lin.). 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  snowy  suinmiu  ii 
the  Alps  and  mountains  of  Siberia ;  and  in  Rot- 
sia,  as  we  learn  firom  Dr.  Guthrie,  is  employed 
very  generally,  both  in  gout  and  rheumatMoi, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  success,  a  cure  seldooi 
failing  to  be  effected  after  three  or  four  doses 
{Med.  Comment. 1  vol.  v.,  p.  434) :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  has  formed  an  article  in  the 
Materia  Medics  of  tbe  Russian  Pharmacopoia 
for  nearly  a  century.  Dr.  Home  tried  it  upon 
a*pretty  extensive  scale  in  the  Edinburgh  Infir- 
mary, and  found  that  it  acts  both  as  a  powerful 
diaphoretic  and  narcotic  ;  and  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effective  sedatives  in  tbe 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  most  of  tbe  cases  it 
retarded  the  pulse  very  considerably,  and,  in 
one  instance,  reduced  it  to  thirty-eig^it  strokes 
in  a  minute.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  occa> 
sionally  proving  aperient.  But  it  sometimes 
produces  vertigo  and  nausea  ;  and,  as  a  general 
medicine,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  Dover's 
powder  (C/inico/  Experiments^  Histories  of  Diw 
sections,  8vo.,  Edin.,  1780),  or  even  tbe  anti-  • 
monial  powder  with  opium,  where  th<s  latter  can 
be  borne  without  inconvenience. 

It  is  possible  also  in  habits  of  this  irritabis 
kind,  if  in  any,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  ex- 
traordinary and  decisive  benefit  from  a  free  use 
of  the  bark  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
which  we  are  told  has  been  obtained.     Conten- 

*  Dr.  Elliotson  finds  that  free  local  bleeding  gen- 
erally  answers  better  than  venesection ;  and  hit 
observes,  that  whether  leeches  or  cupping  be  em> 
ployed,  great  benefit  will  result  from  applyii^ 
cold  lotions  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  tne  pait 
is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. — See  his  Lecturot 
at  the  Lend.  Univ.,  as  published  in  tbe  Med.  (jte 
for  1833,  p.  853.— £d. 
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plated  as  a  highly  acate  Inflammatorj  affection, 
nothing  could  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  more 
inconsistent  with  all  rational  practice  than  the 
use  of  such  a  medicine,  and  every  one  must  feel 
predisposed  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Cullen,  when 
ne  tells  us,  in  reference  to  acute  rheumatism, 
<*  I  hold  the  bark  to  be  absolutely  improper,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  manifestly  hurtful,  especially 
in  Its  beginning,  and  in  its  truly  inflammatory 
sUte."— (^a/.  JVerf.,  part  u.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  100.) 
Yet,  in  direct  opposition  to  such  feelings  and 
such  assertion,  we  find  the  bark  freely  prescribed 
from  the  onset  of  acute  rheumatism,  apparently 
with  success,  by  Dr.  Morton,  who  seems  first 
to  have  recommended  it  for  this  purpose,  Sir 
Edward  Hulse,  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  Dr.  Fother- 
gill.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Dr.  Haygarth  of 
Chester.*  Dr.  Fordyce  affirms  distinctly,  that, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  he  had  for  fifteen  years 
relinquished  bleeding  in  favour  of  the  bark ;  and 
that,  during  this  period  of  time,  he  had  not  above 
two  or  three  patients  out  of  several  hundreds 
for  whom  he  had  prescribed  it ;  and  had  rarely 
met  with  any  instance  of  a  metastasis,  a  ver^ 
common  occurrence  when  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  employing  copious  bleeding. — (On  Fever, 
dissert,  iii.) 

I  have  also  tried  the  bark  in  various  instances 
from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  when 
the  bowels  were  free  from  confinement :  but  I 
have  rarely  met  with  success,  and  have  often, 
like  Dr.  CuUen,  had  reason  to  think  it  injurious. 
[When  8  trial  of  bark  is  judged  proper,  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  is  a  convenient  preparation 
that  should  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Whiting 
(see  Land.  Med.  Phyt.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1826)  and 
others.]  • 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other 


*  Clinical  Hist,  of  Diseases,  1805.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  the  following  remarks :— "  You 
will  not  find  in  Haygarth's  work  any  authority  for 
such  practice.  You  will  find  in  his  book  ac- 
counts of  the  successful  treatment  of  rheumatism 
by  bark ;  but  then,  it  was  not  till  he  had  evacua- 
te the  patient  upwards  and  downwards,  and  em- 
ployed the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Alter  that,  it  is 
said  that  it  prevented  the  oisease  from  recurring. 
1  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  bark,  for  I  have 
found  the  disease  give  way  *to  antiphlogistic 
means,  colchicum,  and  mercury.*  The  two  best 
mtemal  medicines  are,  without  doubt,  colchicum 
and  mercury.  Colchicum  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
gout,  generally  does  no  good  till  it  purges ;  and 
when  once  it  purges  the  patient  thoroughly,  the 
disease  usually  gives  way.  It  should  be  given  as 
in  gout,  with  magnesia.  As  soon  as  it  purges,  it 
is  right  to  desist,  and  also  as  soon  as  its  effect 
ceases.  If  you  give  a  dose  of  one,  two,  or  three 
minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  the  colchicum, 
it  sits  better  on  the  stomach.**  In  obstinate  cases, 
instead  of  going  on  with  colchicum.  Dr.  Elliotson 
exhibits  mercury,  and  makes  the  mouth  tender. 
"  If  you  do  this  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
giving  colchicum,  the  success  is  about  the  same. 
Colchicum  may  gripe,  and  mercury  may  make 
the  mouth  sore,  so  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
continue  them,  and  you  may  then  leave  off  the 
one,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  exhibit  the  other  ; 
or,  it  you  begin  with  one,  and  find  it  does  no  good, 
you  may  exhibit  the  other.**— Eo. 


varieties  of  acute  rheumatism  as  well  as  to  the 
first,  that  which  affects  the  joints  generally,  and 
is  the  most  common  form  under  which  the  dis- 
ease shows  itself:  yet  the  few  followinff  obser- 
vations, more  immediately  directed  to  the  other 
varieties,  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable. 

Lumbago  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  nephritis,  or  a  calculus  in  the  kidneys  or 
ureters  ;  but  the  proper  nephritic  affections  are 
distinguished  by  some  irregularity  in  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  and,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  with  a  numbness  shooting 
down  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  either  testicle. 

Rheumatism  or  the  hip-joint  was  called 
among  the  Latins  wcAtM,  from  J«-x^»  the  Greek 
term  for  hip  ;  which  was  afterward  corrupted 
into  isciatica  or  sciatica  ;  a  word  that  has  occa- 
sionally found  its  way  into  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  our  own  country,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Timon, 
"—The cold  sciatica 

Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 

As  lamely  as  their  manners." 

This  variety,  at  its  onset,  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  But  in  the  latter  there  is,  from 
the  first,  less  tenderness  to  the  touch,  but  much 
more  enlargement,  and  the  pain  shoots  highor 
into  the  loins.  In  sciatica,  indeed,  the  wnok 
limb,  instead  of  continuing  to  swell,  soon  wastes 
away,  and  the  emaciation  extends  to  the  nates 
of  the  affected  side,  so  that  the  muscles  have 
neither  strength  nor  substance ;  while  the  thigh 
seems  elongated. 

When  ACUTE  rheumatism  attacks  the  pleu- 
ra,* or  any  of  its  duplicatures  or  appendages,  it 
exhibits  many  of  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  or 
peripneumony.  But  here,  also,  as  in  every 
other  case  of  rheumatism,  we  have  much  greater 
tenderness  upon  pressure  than  in  phlogotic  in- 
flammation, while  the  pyreciic  symptoms  are 
considerablv  less,  and  oflen  highly  dispropor- 
tionate to  tne  pain  that  is  endured,  so  that  the 
degree  of  pain  and  that  of  fever  become  no 
measure  for  each  other. 

There  is  this  peculiar  character  belonging  to 
the  three  last  varieties,  that  thoughthey  are  less 
disposed  to  wander  generally  than  the  first, 
they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  run  into  each  other*s 
proper  field,  and  to  affect  the  stomach,  which, 
m  consequence,  becomes  sometimes  enormously 
flatulent  and  expanded,  with  a  sense  of  heat  like 
that  of  a  burning  coal.  If  the  back  or  loins  be 
pressed  hard  to  obtain  ease,  the  pain  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  side  or  stomach  ;  and  if  the  pres- 
sure be  followed  up  into  the  side,  it  returns  with 
violence  to  the  back  or  hips ;  or  the  breathing 
is  impeded,  and  can  only  be  carried  on  in  an 
erect  position. — {Cartheuser,  Diss,  de  Lumbar 
gine  rheumatiea,  Fr.,  1765 ;  Scheid^  Diss,  dc 
Lumhag.  rkeuTtuU.y  Arg.,  1794.) 

Generally  speaking,  however,  in  these  three 
varieties  the  disease  is  less  erratic  than  in  the 
first,  and  particulariy  in  lumbago  and  sciatica. 
And  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  loins  and 


*  This  case  is  most  commonly  believed  not  to 
affect  the  pleura  at  all,  but  merelv  the  muscles  or 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  parietes  of  the  chiesX.— Ca. 
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the  hipi  fromh&v^tng  been  moreunLformlyanect* 
dd|  mwt  orten  eo  long,  even  aftor  ihe  cotnplaLtil 
bM  «iib«idedf  before  ihipy  recover  bdj  degree  of 
tone,  Ki  ihat  ihe  pntitirit  is  frequenlly  a  cripple 
for  many^  morithi ;  and  still  Bufibrs  from  cbronic 
rhpamatiaiTi. 

Ijocal  npplicitions,  which  are  rarely  of  service 
i»  the  first  or  articulate  variety,  as  the  pairr  i«  40 
apt  to  vMindcr  from  every  joint  to  every  joint, 
titfty  m  all  theac  be  frequently  employed  wtih 
more  advantage  ;.  and  where  gcnoiml  and  ccipi- 
otia  bleeding  may  be  contra-indicated,  leeches  or 
coppiag  h&ve  often  afibrdetl  considerable  relief. 
The  eompoand  camphire  limn:ieiit,  a»  an  elegant 
rnbefaeienl,  is  perhapi  mote  freqtieiitly  employ- 
ed thati  any  other  medicine  of  the  same  trtbe, 
but  Li  dnee  tcxi  soon  upon  t^ie  skin,  and  beats 
and  atiniulaie^  without  eiciting  moisture;  and 
hence  it  is  less  tjseful  than  carapbire  diiAolved  ia 
oU,  or  oil  united  with  ammonrs.  In  ail  these 
applications,  however,  the  ffictiou  with  a  warm 
hand  ia  o(  itself  hi^^hly  servieeabler  and  should 
be  long  persevered  to  and  frequently  repeated. 
And  on  thii  account,  essential  advantage  has 
often  been  derived  in  cosca  of  lumbiigo,  or  where 
the  rheumatism  has  fixed  itself  between  the 
ihouldera,  from  a  waisu;oat  of  the  coarsest 
brown  paper»  worn  close  to  the  skin,  which  ei- 
ritea  a  gentle  rnoi^tutei  both  by  ila  perpetual 
fnctioa  and  the  stimulua  of  tJie  tar  with  which 
it  ift  so  largely  impregnated.  [After  tlie  acute 
stage  of  lumbago,  great  beneHt  may  often  be 
dertved  from  the  Burgundy  pitch  plaiter,  or 
emplaatrum  pieii  corttp.  Dr.  Clutterhuck  hJia 
."lOmetimes  aucceeded  in  relieving  lumbago  by 
half  s  grain  of  elaterium.  followea  bya  grain  or 
two  qf  opium  ;  it  generally  esEcite*  both  vomit- 
in  if  and  purging.  Of  cour*fi,  one  would  only 
bftV.'  recourse  to  audi  treolmcnt  in  a  case  at- 
tundiisd  with  great  severity  and  obstinacy.*] 

Blister*  seem  rarely  to  be  of  all  the  advantage 
we  should  expect;  hut  the  vesication  from 
li  nanisms  succeeds  better  than  that  fromcaritbar- 
ides.  The  burning  of  moxa  is  s  favourite  rem- 
edy on  (he  continent,  but  has  been  liltle  tried 
in  our  own  country,  and  is  more  suited  for  the 
chronie  form  of  the  disease.  The  tartar  emetic 
aintment  has  been  also  frequently  made  uae  of, 
and  aomctimes  with  auccess  :  it  ^ve«  a  perma- 
nent irritation,  h^n  the  exulceratmns  it  p(Y>duce8 
frequently  pFOVe  foul  and  troublesome.  Dr. 
Perceval  of  Dublin,  in  a  manuscript  note  to  the 
volume  of  Nosology,  tell  a  me  thai,  in  sciatica, 
bo  has  known  tb^^  pain  removed  by  a  sweating 
course  of  Jams  a  a  powder,  after  a  conaiderable 
emaciation  of  the  nates. 

Bark  and  gentle  stimulanta,  as  guaiaeum^ 
bardanaf  and  seneka,  may  be  u$ed  with  advan- 
tage, with  a  liberal  regimen  and  cha1yl>e&te 
waters.     Sulphureous  fumigation  has  also  of  late 

*  In  Severn  lumbago.  Dr.  El  hoi  son  has  recourse 
to  cupping  on  the  loins*  and  irivea  a  large  dose  of 
opium  (three  grains),  virhich  is  followed  by  hnlf  a 
drachm  of  vinum  cofchici  every  eight  h ours, -H^ See 
Chnicfti  Le<^t-,  Uncel,  1930^31,  p.  4m)  I  Imve 
always  fntfrtd  an  active  purfative  one  or  the  b«ist 
incipient  mra»iifM,  whatever  may  be  the  test  of 


been  very  eitensively  employed  on  the  continent, 
and  partially  in  our  own  country,  in  the  eure  of 
both  the  present  ai>d  ensuing  epccies,  and*  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  em- 
ployed Jl,  with  great  suecois.  M.  Ual^,  of 
Paris,  who  seems  first  to  have  tried  it,  ^BrmM, 
that  of  sixty-five  patients  who  were  submitted 
to  It,  twenty 'five  w^ere  ciired,  thirtj-two  iinirh 
relieved^  while  only  eight  received  no  benefit. 
Mr.  Wallace^  who  has  also  tried  it  at  Dtjbhn  on 
a  large  ocale,  does  not  apeak  so  decisively  of 
m  benefit  in  these  coTiiplamts  ai  m  cutaneous 
eruptions. — {Obf.  &n  Sutphure&u*  Fumi^Afton, 
at  it  Remedy  m  RheurmU^^m  and  DmaMt4&fike 
Skm,  Dublin,  1S20.) 

SPECIES  It 
ARTHROSIA  CHRONICA. 
CimONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

PAl.X,   W^AiLNEAS,  A^n  EIGIDtTlT  OF  THK  LA^RflKt 

JOINTS  AtiD  straaoUNDLT^o  MuacLBa  ;  iNCUAS- 
En  Bv  noTioN  ;  kelieveu  bit  wiavrn  ;  likbs 
aroKTAiV£Ot!si.v  oa  easjlt  oKewijfo'coLD ; 

ffiVGE  AKn  SWELLING  SLlOUTi    OrTEN  IMPlft* 

cErTiei^B. 

CoKCEaNi!VG  the  proper  position,  and,  inwow 
sort,  the  nature  of  tms  disease,  Dr.  CuUen  coo- 
feasies  liimielf  at  a  great  loss.  In  his  Synopsva, 
he  arranges  it  as  a  sequel  of  acute  rheuoiatiam. 
and  so  explains  it  in  bis  definition :  yet  he  give* 
It  a  distinct  name,  that  of  Arthfodyiuaf  foi  th*^ 
express  purpose,  as  ha  tells  tis»  of  nafiilg  a  dis- 
tinct name  at  hand  tor  any  one  wha  m^y  choote 
to  regard  il  as  a  separate  genMS ;  and  whoever 
IS  so  disposed  is  at  full  liberty  he  adda,  as  to 
any  objection  of  his  own.  Yel,  in  liia  First 
Ijnes,  he  takes  a  different  view,  and  pethaps  a 
more  correct  one,  than  either  of  the  abofv* 
Chronic  rheuTnaiifim,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
sequel  of  acute  rli^umatiam,  or  a  distinct  gen^^ 
is  here  made  a  separate  Jtpeeies  of  a  common 
genus.  '*  Of  this  disease,"  saya  Dr  Collen, 
'*  there  are  two  species,  the  one  named  the 
acute,  and  the  other  Ihe  chronic  rheumAiism/^ 
And  in  his  subsei^nent  description  of  the  latter, 
instead  of  the  universal  asseriioii  m  his  earlier 
work,  '*  pro  sequela  rheumatiami  acuii  rheums^ 
tismum  cbronicum  dictum  semp^  habeo/*  he 
modifies  it  by  the  word  ctrnimoydy.  *^  llie 
chronic,"  says  he,  **  is  commimljf  a  sequel  of  tb© 
acute  rheum'siism.^' — {ApK  ccccL) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  il  is  so  , 
but  as  in  many  instances  it  is  adistiiicl  disease, 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  its  own,  and  de> 
manding  a  very  ddferent  treatment,  tl  ought 
certainly  to  be  arranged  aa  a  diitinet  tpeeies; 

Chronic  rheumatism  has  aa  many,  and  near- 
ly the  sami^  varieties,  as  th«  acute.  Itheeomos 
dxed  in  the  loins,  in  the  bip,  hi  the  knee,  buE 
seldom  m  the  thorax.  Its  symptoms  »n^  m 
mont  re^ppcts  IUec  those  of  acoto  rhaumatism, 
only  that  thf^re  is  little  or  no  fever ;  au  that, 
while  the  general  heat  is  very  cousiderable,  and 
the  puke  usuuiLUy  np wards  of  a  hundred  strokes 
in  a  minute  in  the  scale  species,  the  skin  in  the 
chronic  species  seldom  eiceeds  its  natural  tem- 
perature, and  the  pnbe  ia  raialj  quicker  thaa 
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•ujhty  strokes ;  the  joints  are  less  swollen,  and 
ot  a  pale,  instead  of  a  reddish  hue,  cold  and 
ttifi^  and  roused  with  difiicultT  to  a  perspiration, 
and  always  comforted  by  the  aj^cAtion  of 
warmth.* 

The  disease  continues  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  sometimes  only  terminates  with  life  itself. 
The  affected  joint  is  occasionally  debilitated  in 
the  utmost  degree,  so  that  when  the  acute  pain 
is  not  present,  the  weakness  resembles  that  of 
a  stroke  of  palsy. 

Cold,  the  common  cause  of  the  acute  rheu- 
matism, is  also  a  common  cause  of  chronic,  even 
where  the  acute  species  has  not  preceded :  and 
▼iolent  strains  and  spasms  may  be  enumerated 
es  other  causes.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  con- 
stitution must  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  rheu- 
matic action. 

Every  symptom  proves  most  distinctly  that 
the  present  is  a  disease  of  debility ;  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  must  be  founded  upon  this 
idea.  Hence,  stimulants  of  almost  all  kinds  are 
found  serviceable.  Warm  active  balsams  and 
resins,  as  those  of  copayva,  cubebs  (See  Dr, 
Crane^s  Obs.  in  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  Ixxix., 
p.  805),  and  guaiacum,*  essential  oils  of  all  kinds, 
from  resinous  subsunces,  as  turpentine  and  am- 
ber ;  from  aromatic  or  pungent  plants,  as  cam- 
phire  and  mustard,  and  especially  cajeput,  the 
men  distilled  oil  from  the  leaves  of  the  mela- 
Teuca  leueodendron,  are  all  employed  in  their 
turn ;  sometimes  alone,  where  they  combine  a 
sedative  with  a  stimulant  power,  as  camphire 
and  cajeput,  and  sometimes  m  union  with  opium, 
which  often  proves  a  very  valuable  addition. 

Most  of  these  are  also  powerful  diuretics ; 
and,  as  acute  rheumatism  is  best  and  soonest 
removed  by  warm  sudorifics,  so  chronic  rheu- 
matism seems  to  be  chiefly  relio?ed,  and,  in- 
deed, radically  cured,  by  diuretics  of  a  like  stim- 
ulus. Hence,  horseradish  and  garlic  are  often 
found  serviceable,  and  turpentine  still  more  so, 
which,  in  truth,  forms  the  basis  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  medicines  just  enumerated.  How 
far  the  arum,  or  dulcamara,  may  be  specifically 
entitled  to  this  character,  I  cannot  determine 
from  my  own  practice.  They  are  both  intro- 
duced into  the  table  of  diuretics  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  are  highly  commended  by  many  physicians 


*  Occasionally  th.e  symptoms  will  be  like  those 
of  acute  rheumatism,  only  less  violent.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  sweatmg  does  not  continue, 
and  the  parts  are  not  above  their  natural  temper- 
ature, as  they  are  in  acute  rheumatism.  **  It  is 
sometimes  rather  difficult,'*  says  Dr.  Elliotson, 
*'  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  If  the  disease 
has  been  acute  rheumatism  at  first,  you  will  find 
there  has  been  sweating."— Lectures  at  Load. 
Univ.,  in  Med  6az.  fdr  1833,  p.  852.— En. 

-f  One  of  the  best  stimulants  in  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism  is  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum.  This  is  a  medicine  given  in  various  doses, 
from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm  at  a  time;  and  Dr. 
Elliotson  has  known  patients  who  took  5vj.  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Sometimes,  says  he,  it  puraes, 
and  sometimes  it  produces  the  nettle-rasn ;  but, 
"  when  internal  stimulants  are  necessary  in  rheu- 
matism, I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best.**— Lee- 
I  at  Lond.  Univ.,  dec. — Ed. 


of  great  celebrity  for  their  arthritic  virtues.  But 
it  is  possible  that,  whatever  virtues  of  this  kind 
they  possess,  are  rather  derived  from  their  stimu- 
lating the  excretories  generally,  and  rousing  the 
entire  system,  than  from  their  acting  specihcal- 
ly  upon  the  kidneys.  The  colckUum  autumnaie, 
which  has  sometimes  [the  author  might  have 
said,  very  frequently]  proved  serviceable,  hat 
more  decided  pretensions  to  a  diuretic  charac- 
ter.* 

Local  stimulants  are  here  of  more  service 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  The  moza  hat 
been  more  generally  used  on  the  continent  for 
chronic  than  for  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  cer- 
tainly more  entitled  to  a  trial.  It  is  peculiarly 
recommiended  by  Larrey.— (ifecu^i/  de  Mhnoiret 
de  Ckirurgie,  dec.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1821.)  In  our 
own  country,  however,  practitioners  have  iar 
more  generally  had  recourse  to  cataplasms  of 
ammonia,  cummin,  and  mustard-seeds,  occasion- 
ally intermixed  with  euphorbium  or  canthar- 
ides ;  or,  in  their  stead,  have  made  use  of  fric- 
tion, and,  which  is  far  preferable,  the  vapour- 
bath,  brine,  warm-bathinff,  and  have  afterward 
kept  the  joint  well-clothed  with  flannel,  and  sent 
through  the  orsan  small  shocks  of  electricity, 
or  roused  it  by  the  stimulus  of  the  yoltaic 
trough.  Sulphureous  fumigations,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  sulphur  in  a  gaseous  form,  as  first 
employed  by  Dr.  Gal^  of  Paris,  are  in  common 
use  on  the  continent,  and  have  occasionally  been 
employed  with  success  in  our  own  country. 
And,  when  every  thing  else  has  failed,  the  pa- 
tient is  usually  advised  to  try,  what,  perhape,  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  try  at  first,  the 
mysterious  a^ncy  of  the  Bath  waters. 

The  arsenic  solution  I  have  never  tried  in  this 
complaint.!     It  is  strongly  recommended  by  "Dr. 


*  Dr.  Good,  simong  the  numerous  medicines 
specified  by  him  as  having  been  recommended  for 
chronic  rheumatism,  makes  no  mention  of  mercu- 
ry. Whether  the  parts  are  hotter  than  they  should 
be  or  not.  Dr.  Elliotson  finds  obstinate  cases,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  attended  with  exacerbation  of 
the  pain  in  the  night,  give  way  to  mercury  when 
they  will  not  yield  to  any  other  medicine.  All  men 
of  experience  know  how  frequently  pains  in  the 
bones,  from  syphilis,  are  supposed  at  first  to  be 
merely  chronic  rheumatism,  siid  how  quickly  mer 
cury  sometimes  relieves  them. — Ed. 

t  Generally  speaking,  the  arsenical  solution  is 
used  with  reluctance  by  Americans :  its  action  on 
the  stomach,  and  its  peculiar  infhience  in  caus- 
ing pain  in  the  limbs,  &c.,  have  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served ;  in  some  extremely  obstinate  cases,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  found  serviceable,  but  we  should 
begin  "with  half  the  dose  prescribed  by  our  author. 
Among  external  applications,  few  remedies  can 
compare  with  the  oil  of  cajeput,  which  may  be 
rubbted  on  the  affected  part  in  combination  with 
olive-oil  or  camphorated  liniment :  carded  cotton 
is  often  far  more  soothing  to  the  painful  limb  than 
flannel;  strips  of  oiled  silk  and  of  caoutchouc 
have  also  been  highly  recommended. 

The  late  work  on  Neuralgic  Affections  by  Mr. 
Teal,  has  enlarged  our  views  of  the  mysteriona 
nature  of  rheumatism :  he  contends  that  rheumat- 
ic affections,  and  even  neuralgia  itself,  frequently 
depend  on  an  irritation,  or  a  partial  degree  G[  in- 
flainmation,  at  the  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves :  and 
hence,  he  observes,  we  ma^  sowvyxxrow^  Nxwca^^dr. 
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fiardsley  (Medical  Reports^  and,  in  his  hands, 
It  seems  often  to  have  succeeded.  It  may  be 
commenced  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  and  gradually 
mcreased  to  double  this  quantity,  and  should  be 
united  'with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  if  it  sit 
uneasy  on  the  stomach  by  itself.  The  colchi> 
cum  wine  and  vinegar  have  certainly  been  em- 
ployed with  great  and  decided  benefit  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  to  which  they  are  more  adapted 
than  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.* 

In  many  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  China  and  Japan,  a  mode  of 
treatment  for  various  acute  muscular  and  ner- 
vous pains  has  been  in  immemorial  use,  under 
the  name  of  zin-king,  or  needle-pricking,  and 
consists  in  pushing  from  two  to  five  or  six  fine- 
ly-pointed gold  or  silver  needles,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  into  the  seat  of  pain, 
to  the  depth  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or 
something  more.  This  has  of  late  been  tried, 
under  the  name  of  acupuncture,  in  France,  by 
M.  Berlioz  {Mimoire  sur  les  Maladies  Chron- 
iqiiesi  les  Evacuations  Sanguines,  et  PAcw- 
jmncturCf  Paris,  1816),  and  other  practitioners, 

chronic  sufferings  of  rheumatism  to  spinal  disor- 
der. Acting  on  this  belief,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  applied  cupping-glasses  over  the 
spinal  region,  and  soon  removed  pams  of  a  rheumat- 
ic nature.  The  same  practice  has  been  successful- 
ly followed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore.— 
(K.  A.  Archives  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  &c.,  vol.  i.,p. 
189.)  Dr.Eberle  remarks,  **  it  would  appear,  that  m 
many  cases  of  fixed  pain  simulating  rneumatism, 
one  or  more  of  the  vertebra  of  the  spine  are  very  ten- 
der to  pressure,  and  that  if  in  such  cases  leeches  or 
CUDS  be  applied  over  the  diseased  portion  of  the  spi-  { 
nal  marrow,  almost  immediate  removal  of  the  rheu- 1 
matic  pains  will  be  effected."— (Practice  of  Medi- 1 
cine,  vol.  i.)  As  a  dernier  resort,  the  waters  of  the 
White  and  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  and  We  WLrnri 
Springs  of  Virginia,  which  are  highly  recommend- 
ea  by  Dr.  M.  Page,  of  Richmond,  the  Bluel'ck  and 
Harrodsburgh  Springs  in  Kentucky  (Yandell,  in 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  v  p.  375), 
or  the  Avon  mineral  watere  in  the  state  or  New- 
York,  may  often  be  used  with  advantage. — D. 

*  Dr.  KUiotson  adds  his  testimony  in  support  of 
the  excellent  effect  of  arsenic  on  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  stomach  will  bear  it  better,  if  hydro- 
cyanic acid  be  given  with  it  or  just  before  it. 
Dr.  Good's  first  doses  of  the  arsenical  solution  are 
greater  than  what  practitioners  usually  venture 
upon.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  two  or  three  mm- 
ims,  and  inci^ease  the  quantity  gradually :  few 
patients  can  bear  above  seven  or  eight  minims. 
Although  there  may  be  no  danger  in  the  cedema 
sometimes  caused  by  this  mineral,  Dr.  Elliotson 
regards  the  circumstance,  when  it  occurs,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  discontinuing  it.  Were  any 
gastritic  affection  to  be  produced  by  araenic,  per- 
severance with  the  medicine  would,  of  couree, 
be  dangerous.  When  the  disease  assumes  an  in- 
tennittent  form,  Dr.  Elliotson  gives  either  arae- 
nic or  a  large  dose  of  bark  or  qiiinine,  either  just 
before  a  paroxysm  is  expecteu  or  afterward,  or 
•mailer  doses  m  the  intervals.  He  also  speaks 
very  favourably  of  the  effects  of  a  narcotic,  given 
in  a  full  dose  just  before  the  pain  is  about  to  be- 
gin ;  as,  for  instance,  one  grain  of  stramonium,  re- 
peated m  two  or  three  hours  if  necessary,  and  the 
head  remain  unaffected.  Were  the  medicine  to 
excite  drowsiness,  giddiness,  or  delirium,  anemet- 
ic  would  be  proper.— Ed. 


and  in  our  own  country  by  Mr.  Churchill  (A 
Treatise  on  Acupuncluration,  &c..  Lend.,  1828), 
for  various   affections  of  the  above  character, 
but  particularly  in  severe  chronic  rheumatiflm, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  published,  with 
considerable  and  almost  instantaneous  relief. 
The  puncture  produces  little  or  no  pain,   asd 
should  be  followed  by  no  hemorrhage.     A  ain^e 
puncture  is  often  found  sufficient  to  remove  ue 
ache,  though  it  shoots  occasionally  to  some  nei^- 
bouring  part ;  in  which  case,  the  same  process 
is  to  be  followed  up  to  the  seat  of  metastasis, 
when  it  is  usually  found  to  vanish  altogether. 
The  needle,  when  introduced,  is  suffered  to  re- 
main in  each  puncture  for  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  withdrawn,  and,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  is  commonly  made  of  fine  steel.    [Dr. 
Elliotson  has  employed  acupuncture  very  exten 
sively  :  his  experience  confirms  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  Uiat  it  is  chiefly  useful  in  the 
rheumatism  of  fleshy  parts,  and  in  chronic  cases. 
Like  the  same  writer,  he  also  finds  one  needle, 
led  an  hour  or  two  in  a  part,  more  efficient  than 
several  applied  but  a  few  minutes.     Of  forty- 
two  cases  thus  treated,  thirty  were  cured :  and 
the  other  twelve,  being  more  or  less  acute,  woe 
not  adapted  for  it,  and  3rielded  to  antiphlogiMic 
treatment. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  467.)    Some  writers  would  attempt  to  9T- 
plain  the  modus  operandi  of  acupuncture  on  tLe 
principle  of  counter-irritation  ;  but  M.  Pouillet 
has  endeavoured  to  show  by  experiments  that 
electro-magnetic  phenomena  take  place  ici  the 
op  .'ration. — (See  Jowm.  de  Phyaiologie.  Exptr  , 
par  F.  Magendie,  tom  v.,  art.  i.)] 

When  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  eztremi 
tics,  whether  of  the  arms  or  legs,  flannel  ban 
dages  have  often  been  found  highly  serviceable ; 
::nd  ihey  should  be  applied  with  as  much  tight- 
ness as  the  patient  can  bear  without  inconvs- 
nience. — 'Tians.  of  Kit^g's  and  Queen^s  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  Dr.  Cation,  vol.  i.,  p.  169, 
1117.) 

SPECIES  III. 

ARTHROSIA  PODAGRA 

GOUT. 

PAIN,  INFLAMMATION,  AND  FULNESS,  CHIKPLT 
A60UT  THE  SMALLER  JOINTS  ;  RETURNING  AF- 
TER INTERVALS,  OFTEN  PRECEDED  BY,  OR  AL- 
TERNATING WITH,  UNUSUAL  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH,  OR  OTHER  INTERNAL  PARTS: 
UN8UPPURATIVE. 

The  origin  of  the  term  gout,  or  goutte,  in 
French,  is  little  known,  or  rather  is  almost  for 
gotten.  Among  the  ancients,  most  diseases  £x- 
companied  with  tumefaction  were  ascribed  to  a 
flow  of  some  morbid  fluid  or  humour  to  the  part 
affected,  which  was  called  a  rheum  cr  defluxicn  ; 
and  the  rheum  or  defluxion  was  deniminatect 
cold,  hot,  acrid,  saline,  or  viscid,  according  ,o  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms.  The  Arabian  writers 
ascribed  even  this  cause  to  various  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  which  were  hence  called  gutta  se- 
rena,  and  guita  obscura,  "  clear  or  cloudy  dropj, 
or  defluxions,^'  according  to  the  external  appear- 
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ance.  Rheumatism  and  gout  were  alike  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  origin:  and,  as  the  termb 
rheiima  and  ^jK//a  were  used  in  medicine  synony- 
mously, both  importing  defluzion,  the  old  opin- 
ion is  still  verbally  preserved,  and  has  de- 
scended to  us  in  the  names  of  rheumatism  and 
§out,  though  the  old  pathology  has  been  aban- 
oned.  •*  We  have  still,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  the 
treatise  of  Carpinati;  imblisbed  at  Padua  in 
1609,  De  Gotta,  seu  Junctuarum  dolore ;  but 
the  term  may  be  traced  to  Valescus  de  Tarenta^ 
who  wrote  his  Commenury  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  Schneider,  in  his  Liber  Catar- 
rhorum  Specialissimus,  published  at  Wittenburg 
in  1664,  usually  denominated  the  sixth  volume^ 
and  peculiarly  scarce,  describes  the  gout  as  a 
catarrfa."---<if«d.  DuL,  App.)  [The  term,  how- 
ever, is  still  more  ancient,  and  was  used  by  Ra- 
dulphus,  a  Dominican  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  writes,  **  cum  pUtd^  quam  podagram,  vel 
arthriticam  vocant,  frequenter  vezareter."] 

The  resemblance  ^>etween  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism is  so  close,  that  the  one  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  other ;  and  both  by  Berlins  were  regard- 
ed as  convertible ;  yet,  while  &e  former  chiefiy 
fixes  on  the  small  joints,  the  latter  attacks  the 
large ;  and  the  first  is  often  hereditary,  while 
the  second  is  rarely  or  never  so.  Grout  is  far 
more  connected  with  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the 
*jtomach  than  rheumatism:  its  incursions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  more  sudden,  its  nocturnal 
exaceitations  less  striking,  but  its  remissions 
much  clearer.  While  rheumatism  mostly  be- 
gins in  the  shoulder  or  elbow,  gout  always  be- 
gins in  the  foot  or  ankle. 

Gout,  moreover,  is  a  far  more  complicated 
complaint  than  rheumatism;  and  hence  there 
ts  no  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  sub- 
ject, that  has  led  to  such  a  variety  of  opinions, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  many  of  them  direct- 
ly contradictory  to  each  other,  as  the  gout ;  and 
1  may  add,  there  is  no  disease,  concerning  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  which  physicians  are  so 
little  agreed  ;  so  that,  to  this  moment,  it  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  widest  field  for  empiricism, 
ind  the  hottest  for  warfare,  of  any  that  lie  with- 
m  the  domain  of  medical  science. 

Shutting  the  door  to  disputation  and  unfound- 
ed theory  as  far  as  wc  are  able,  let  us,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  attend  to  the  clear  and  estab- 
lished history  of  this  disease  as  we  would  to 
that  of  any  other,  and  draw  our  pathology  and 
our  mode  of  practice  from  the  principles  which 
it  will  be  fairly  found  to  inculcate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
or  at  least  with  exceptions  so  few  as  scarcely  to 
disturb  the  general  consent,  that  gout,  in  what- 
ever way  it  shows  itself,  is  a  disease  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  dependant  upon  a 
peculiar  diathesis  or  state  of  the  constitution. 
And  next,  it  is  as  commonly  admitted,  that  this 
diathesis  is  in  some  instances  original,  and  in 
others  hereditery  or  derived.  There  are  many 
persons  in  whom  this  complaint  makes  its  appear- 
ance, who  can  trace  no  such  affection  in  their 
ancestors  ;*  and  as  such  persons  are  specially 

*  From  some  tallies  pub'.ished  by  Sir  Chnrles 


distinguinhed  by  a  habit  of  indolence,  luxury, 
and  indulgence,  and  particularly  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the  gouty 
diathesis  is  supposed  to  originate.  There  are 
others  who,  though  exhibiting  a  life  of  great  reg- 
ularity and  abstemiousness,  afiford  proofs  of  the 
same  diathesis  in  occasional  paroxysms  to  which 
it  gives  rise ;  and  such  persons  are  almost  al- 
ways capable  of  tracing  it  hereditarily.  For  the 
diathesis,  having  once  established  itself,  keeps 
its  hold  on  the  system,  and  is  propagated  from 
race  to  race,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  individual,  or  the  general  state  of  his  consti- 
tution ;  though  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
those  descendants  are  most  subject  to  its  parox- 
ysms who  ipdulge  in  the  excesses  that  laid  its 
first  foundation. 

A  gouty  diathesis,  thus  produced,  may  remain 
quiescent,  and  not  discover  itself  for  many  years, 
till  it  meets  with  some  occasional  cause  of  ex- 
citement, when  it  shows  itself  by  a  sudden  and 
painful  disturbance  of  some  part  of  the  system  ;*" 
but  a  disturbance  of  a  very  different  kind,  as 
well  as  affecting  very  different  organs,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  constitution,  manner  of 
life,  or  some  incidental  circumstance  of  the  in- 
dividual :  where  the  general  health  is  sound, 
fixing  on  cn\e  or  more  of  the  extremities,  in  the 
form  of  a  peculiar  but  very  acute  inflammation, 
that  runs  through  a  regular  paroxysm  and  grad- 
ually subsides ;  and,  where  the  health  is  infirm, 
and  the  general  form  debilitated,  exciting  great 
derangement  in  some  internal  organ  or  set  of 
organs,  and  particularly  those  of  digestion ;  or 
shifting  from  one  form  to  another,  and  thus 
proving  itself,  under  every  form,  to  be  the  same 
disease,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  three 
following  varieties : — 

a  Regularis.  Pain,  swelling,  and  inflam- 

Regular  fit  of        mation  of  the  affected  joint 
gout  considerable   and   acute; 

continuing  for  several 
days,  often  with  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations ; 
then  gradually  resolving, 
and  leaving  the  constitu- 
tion in  its  usual  or  im- 
proved health. 


Scudamore,  it  appears  that  in  a  given  number  of 
gouty  individuals,  the  majority  acknowledged  no 
hereditary  claim  to  the  disease.  Yet  we  are  not 
lo  imagine,  from  the  result  of  this  estimate,  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  predisposition  is 
not  received  by  children  from  their  parents :  the 
fact  is  familiarly  known  and  universally  acknowl- 
(3dged.— Ed. 

♦  "  A  state  of  plethora,  absolute  or  relative,"  as 
Dr.  Barlow  observes,  "  precedes  every  accession 
of  gout,  and  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  it.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  parox- 
ysm, too,  are  dependant  on  the  degree  of  plethora 
prevailing,  although  other  circumstances  may  con- 
tribute to  prolong  the  attack.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  gout  is  not  simply  plethora  leading  to 
or  ending  in  local  inflammation.  There  is  some- 
thing more  from  which  gout  derives  its  distinctive 
i:haracter,  and  this  ideal,  at  least  unexplained  ex- 
istence it  is,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
gout."— Cyclov>.  oC  Pi?k)tV  VL«!\.^««..^wit.— "^\>- 
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$  Larvali,  Dt»gub<^d  &fjd  lurktngmlhe 

Disguised;  liirk-     canstituUt>n,    and    produ- 

ing  mtonjc  gout .     cing  deTangement  in  the 

digefiiive   or  other  func- 

tioris,  wilh  only  slight  or 

fugitive   aJfectioct  of  the 

joints. 

f  OompLkat&.         The  diseue  dxing  on  $ome 

Reitrograde  |   ?«-     int«mal  or^n  instead  of 


cedent;      raia-     on  the  pinia  ;  or  suddenlj 
placed  gouL         transferred  from  the  joints 
aftpr  having  fixe^  there  \ 
producinj^  in  the  internal 
or^an   ailecLed  debihty  ot 
itiilamtnauoii,  nccordinp^  to 
the  state  of  the  ronstLtU' 
tion. 
The  predi«posrn^  cauie  of  n  gouty  diathe»ts, 
when  itfirsi  lormi  iuelf  in  an  individuaJt  is  ple- 
thora, or  the  fltftle  of  the  $piem  produced  by  fulJ 
living  and  indolence. 

An  entonic  itate  of  the  vcsseb,  joined  with 
plethora,  may  be  set  dawn  as  the  predisposing 
cause  to  acquired  gout ;  and  this  hypothe&ia 
■eerns  consistent  with  the  fact  of  the  commoti 
occurrence  of  gout  in  strong  robust  indiv'id- 
tfala.  When  it  ha$  been  transniijtcd  heredi- 
tarily^ it  is  more  disposed  to  show  itself  in  men 
of  robust  and  large  bodiesr  of  larg<^  hcadi,  of 
full  and  corpulent,  and  especially  gluttonous 
babitst  ot  who*e  skin  exbibita  a  cearscr  surface, 
m  consequence  of  being  covered  with  a  thicker 
rete  mucosum. 

[The  middle  and  advaticed  periods  of  lifp  are 
more  didpo«ed  to  gout  than  tne  early  periods. 
Thtii,  tt  does  not  commonly  attack  men  unhl 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  generally  not 
till  a  still  Fater  peTio<l*  When  the  gout  does 
appe !jr  in  more  early  life,  it  sccrna  to  be  in  indi- 
viduals in  whom  tho  heredUary  disposition  is 
eietnpliiiedj  and  to  whom  the  exciting  causes 
hmv9  been  strongly  applied.  According  to  Hip- 
poeiAtes,  en  nucha  are  not  tiable  to  gout,  nor 
DOy»  previously  to  venery ;  but  theie  opinions 
are  probably  not  very  correct ;  since,  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  latter,  the  disease  is  well  known  to 
Ofl  almost  pectiliar  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  ; 
And  the  eunucha,  who,  in  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
ralea,  were  chiefly  Persian  slaves,  were,  m  all 
likelihood,  confined  to  the  strict  diH^ipline  and 
the  frugal  and  temperate  lives  enjoined  to  &llt 
and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  niosl  active 
CAQtea  of  gout.     For  Qalen*  in  his  Conamentary 

r^thia  observation  of  Hippocrates,  tells  us, 
,  *m  hia  time,  the  remark  was  no  longer  true, 
•*  owinff  to  too  much  indulgence  on  their  part  jn 
an  indolent,  &a  well  as  mtemperate  mofie  oflife  f' 
and  the  remark  is  confLnued  by  modern  cipe- 
rictice  Then?  is  a  Greek  epigram,  literally  sig- 
ujfying,  "  Of  lirnb-relaiing  Bacchus,  and  limb- 
relating  Venus,  is  bom  a  daughter,  the  limb- 
re7sim^  GouL'*  And  a  similar  doctrine  iaeou^ 
tained  in  the  idage»  "Baccbu?  p&ter,  Yenui 
mater,  et   Ira  obatetrii:  Arthritidis,'*     While, 


*'  When  the  prediapoaition  is  strong,  however, 
it  m^y  cntnmence  much  earlier  The  editor  hai 
seen  several  Instances  of  it  in  persons  not  mors 
thMtt  twenty  yean  of  age.-- f*!!!. 


sayi  Dr  Bateman,  thJa  fact  iscoti£rfflpd  oa  the 

one  hand,  by  the  teatimony  of  •gen,  m  1)10  a/< 
£nnatirOf  it  is  corroborated  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  obtervation^  in  the  negative      l>r.  Cul> 
leu  romarka,  that  gout  seldom    atia£k»  tiuiir 
who  are  employed  m  bodily  1  labour,  or  wtiy  Imv 
much   upon  vegetable  ahment,  or  tiiko  iui  m^iiu 
or  fermented  liquors.     Indeed^  liie  gout  is  »itd 
to  he  allogether  mikiiown  wh^rc   (he*e  h^utm 
are  not  used,  fm  among  the  common  fw'n]:>li*  «f 
Turkey.     According  to  Van  s 
pie,  who,  lifter  being  in  comf^ 
ces,  have  been  reduced  to  UIilx^.i  p 
nanee,  and  to  eichajige  a  luxuries  ! 

indolence  for  a  spare  diet  and  a.  .  r 

never  sutTered  from  gout  agajn^     He  ninntious 
particularly  the  iustance  of  a  certain  pnetl«  who 
eftjoyed  a  rich  living,  and  had  been  an  old  and 
constant  sufferer  from  gout^  but,  liappemtig  to 
be  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Barbitrv,  he  was  kr}^ 
constantly  at  work  Ja  the  giilleys  for  twu  >eaf» ; 
^*  which  bad  ibis  good  eOect,   thmt  afterward, 
when  he  waa  ransomed  from  captivity,  havini' 
lost  all  his  troublesome  and  monstrou!*  fntne^i. 
he  never  once  bad  a  fit,  though  he  >> 
years  after  the  event/'     Various  f . 
pica  are   reUted  hy  Schenckius.^ 
Rarinr.,  lib  v  ,  p  669,  ed.  1644,)     1 
Dr,  Bateman  remaika,  much   eic 
will  often  counteract  the  influence  ' 
ance,  witl,  when  combined  with   i- . 
counteract  even  the  her^tarj  disposiliQii  la  ihmi 
disease.  I 

Women  are  not  veiy  liable  to  gout,  probably  J 
from  then  more  regular  and  abatemiouy  inodtl 
of  livings  but  those  feiuale«  whom  it  attaekfj 
are  generally  of  robust  and  full  habtts  It 
sajd  to  he  very  rare  before  the  ceasaiion  of  men- J 
St  mat  ion,  which,  as  Pr.  Baieman  ihiTiU,  otthl 
implies,  that  it  is  i^enerally  &  disease  of  advance)  I 
life.  For  Dr.  OuHru  {Ftrtt  Line9.  Ac  ,  ^  i^)  ' 
has  observed,  that  robust  female*  are  often  at- 
tacked before  the  incuses  have  cea»ed  ;  arnl  he  1 
knew  of  cases  where  it  occurred  in  rcinale^l 
whose  courses  were  mor^  abundani  than  usual  *1  J 
The  podagric  diathesis  must  b«  di«tiQ|iiiaked  I 
from  the  paroi^sms  to  which  it  ditft  me,  md  j 
which  constitute  tho  only  minilort  iridicattonA  ] 
of  its  exislenee. 

The  paroxysm*  of  gtoiit  aro  excited  by  c^^rtaiQ  j 
occasional  causes,  some  of  which  are  obviout,  I 
and  some  doubtful,  or  altoge  iher  unknown  ,  but, 
without  the  co-operation  of  these^  tho  go«ty  dia- 
thesis may  remain  unnoticed,  or  quievcent  in  the 
body  for  yearf,  or,  perhaps,  through  the  who^e  j 
term  of  a  man's  hfe.     And  henee  we  often  ae* 
an  individual,  whose  ancestor*  hate  been  nolo*  { 
rious  for  tliis  coin  plain  t»  pass  the  whole  of  hif  ' 
days  without  betraying  any  marks  of  ji,  ^^\\\h■  11 


*  Batemsn,  In  R«ea*i  Cyclopwdis 
For  this  relative  immunity  of  fenirsTi 
they  aeem  mdebted  to  their  grf 
and  alao  to  the  facihiies  which  r 
tution  possesses  of  throw m^^  ^-i 
natural  outlets.     Dr.  Gre^i 
tice,  that  such  wcHiien  as  - 
«nlec0dently  been  subject  m  jit,, 
«nd  wei«  generHlW  pletbonr  11 
Ud  ki^  facdinE.^En, 
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appears  in  one  or  more  of  his  children,  perhaps 
in  their  very  boyhood. 

The  occasional  causes  are  numerous;  for, 
where  the  diathesis  exists  strongly,  almost  any 
thing  that  is  capable  of  producing  a  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  system,  or  of  throwing  it  off  the 
balance  of  ordinary  health,  is  sufficient  to  be- 
come a  cause ;  and  this,  whether  the  incitement 
be  of  an  entonic  or  an  atonic  character.  And 
hence,  paroxysms  in  different  individuals  are 
often  produced  by  intoxication,  or  excess  of 
eating ;  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  particu- 
larly the  depressing  passions,  as  grief  and  ter- 
ror ;  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  skin  is 
in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  wet  applied  to  the 
feet ;  great  labour  of  the  body  ;  severe  applica- 
tion of  the  mind,  especially  when  protracted,  so 
as  to  break  in  upon  a  due  allowance  of  sleep : 
cold,  flatulent  fraits,  and  often  acidulous  liquors ; 
a  sudden  change  from  a  spare  to  a  fall,  or  from 
a  full  to  a  spare  diet ;  excessive  evacuations  of 
any  kind ;  and,  occasionally,  a  sudden  cessation 
of  such  as  are  habitual.* 

The  more  violent  the  attack  of  a  paroxysm, 
and  the  longer  its  continuance,  the  more  the 
diathesis  is  confirmed,  and  the  ofiener  the  at- 
tack is  renewed.  On  which  account,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  alleviate  and  abridge  the 
paroxysms  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially 
when  they  are  as  yet  new  to  the  system.  i 

Whether  particular  climates  or  countries  are  | 
more  disposed  to  favour  the  existence  of  gout 
than  others,  separate  from  the  occasional  causes 
just  adverted  to,  may  be  doubted,  f  Such  an 
opinion,  however,  has  prevailed  among  the  vul- 
^,  as  well  as  among  many  of  the  more  learned 
m  most  ages.  Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was 
a  popular  belief,  that  Attica  was  the  hotbed  of 
float,  as  Achaia  was  of  ophthalmia :  whence 
Lucretias, 

"  Atthide  tentantur  gressus,  oculeique  in  Achsis 
finibus."t 

Gout  clogs  the  feet  in  Attica,  the  sight 
Fails  in  Achaia. 
And  thus,  too,  in  more  recent  times,  we  are 
told  that  China  {Le  Conte,  NouveUes  Mhnoire* 
sur  VElat  present  de  la  Chines  Paris,  1696), 
and  even  some  of  the  German  provinces,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  attack  of  gout,  while,  in  our  own 
country,  it  exercises  an  almost  irresistible  sway. 
The  last  assertion  is  true  enough ;  but  we  are 
not  driven  to  the  variable  nature  of  our  climate 
to  account  for  the  fact. 

Thus  far  we  can  proceed  safely,  respecting 

*  The  doctrine  that  lowering  the  diet,  or  that  a 
change  from  a  full  to  a  spare  diet,  will  excite  gout, 
is  one  that  the  editor  has  never  seen  a  confirma- 
tion of ;  and  if  it  were  true,  he  thinks  that  the  well- 
fed  gouty  priest,  taken  bv  the  Barbary  pirates,  and 
made  to  work  in  the  galleys,  as  mentioned  by  Van 
Swieten,  ought,  at  all  events,  not  to  have  been 
cored  by  low  living  and  hard  labour.  In  Scotland 
there  is  an  old  saying,  that  any  man  may  free  him- 
self from  gout  by  working  for,  and  living  on,  six- 
pence a  day. — Ed. 

t  Gout  IS  by  no  means  common  in  very  hot  cli- 
mates ;  and  the  summer  in  this  country  materially 
diminishes  the  number  of  cases. — £d. 

t  De  Rer.  Nat.,  vi.,  1117. 
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I  the  general  pathology  of  this  Proteus  disease. 
But  the  moment  we  enter  upon  the  field  of  its 
PKOxiMATK  CAUSK,  WO  are  bewildered  in  a  nope- 
less  labyrinth,  without  a  thread  to  guide  our  en- 
tangled footsteps  amid  the  growing  darkness. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  no  want  of  attempts  to 
explain  the  subject ;  but  thus  far,  they  have  been 
attempts  alone  ;  ingenious  conjectures,  rather 
than  enucleated  facts.  Thus  some,  among  whom 
was  the  learned  Boerhaave,  resolved  the  proxi- 
n^ate  cause  of  ffout  into  a  morbid  texture  of  the 
nerves  and  capularies ;  and  others,  into  a  pecu- 
liar acrifaony  of  the  fluids ;  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  which,  however,  those  who  adopted  this 
view  were  never  able  to  agree ;  several  of  them, 
like  Hofl&nann,  aflirming  it  to  be  a  tartaric  salt, 
several  a  bilious  salt,  several  again  an  acid 
and  several  again  an  alkali. 

This  morbid  materia],  in  whatever  it  consists, 
was  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  system, 
and  thrown  off  during  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm,  which,  consequently,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  encourage.  And  by 
some  pathologists  it  was  held,  that  the  morbid 
matter  thus  despumated  has,  in  various  instances, 
proved  contagious,  and  this  not  to  man  only,  but 
to  other  animals  as  well :  thus  M.  Pietsch  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  known  dogs  affected  with 
the  same  disease  by  licking  the  ulcers  that  have 
followed  upon  a  fit  of  gout,  accompanied  with 
what  he  erroneously  calls  chalk-stones. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  taken  great  pains,  in  a  series 
of  nine  consecutive  arguments,  to  prove  the 
error  or  absurdity  of  most  of  these  opinions : 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  establish  his  own; 
which  consists  m  regarding  the  proximate  caose 
of  a  gouty  diathesis  as  dependant  upon  a  certain 
vigorous  and  plethoric  state  of  the  system ;  and 
the  proximate  cause  of  a  gouty  paroxysm  as 
produced  by  an  occasional  loss  of  tone  in  the 
extremities,  often  communicated  to  the  whole 
system,  but  especially  to  the  stomach,  succeeded 
by  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  same  quarter, 
which  constitutes  the  pain  and  inflammation, 
and  is  an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturs  to 
restore  the  tone  thus  injured.— (Proc/.  ofPkys., 
part  i.,  b.  ii.,  chap,  xiv.,  dxxxih.)  But,  by  this 
hypothesis,  we  gain  as  little  as  by  any  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  obviously  a  mere  extension  of 
the  Cullenian  doctrine  of"^  fever  to  the  disease 
before  us,  and  is  chargeable  with  the  same  in- 
congruity :  for  here,  as  in  fever,  the  stage  of 
strength  or  increased  energy  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  stage  of  weakness ;  as  the  weakness 
or  loss  of  tone  is  made  dependant  upon  a  pecu- 
liar vigour  and  plethoric  sute  of  the  system. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing how  loss  of  tone  may  follow  excess  of  en- 
ergy ;  but  by  what  means  recovered  energy  is 
to  be  a  result  of  loss  of  tone,  is  a  problem  of 
more  laborious  solution. 

One  of  the  marks  by  which  a  keoulak  pab- 
oxTSM  of  oouT  is  ssid  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  rheumatism,  is  the  suddenness  of  its 
onset.  This  is  true,  as  Sydenham  has  correctly 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  general  course  of 
regular  gout,  in  which  the  constitution  is  in  othec 
respects  petfaclL^  ioudA.   '^^V  v^.  ^i^Mst 
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tbe  tit  ift  oitna  fircced^  bf  ceftaiiL  prodromii 
irHtch  dioie  who  We  fluflTered  froni  it  before  vttfj 
msMtiontly  understafidf  (ind  nmformiy  take  d#  a 
warning  ;  sticK  as  a  coldci^a  or  aumbncts  of  liie 
lower  limb^,  af  L^  run  ting  with  n  eciijic  of  pricking 
m  formicai.ion  ^long  their  entire  k'ligth ;  fre- 
i|ueot  crampB  of  the  muaclet  of  cJie  lep  ;  a 
crvflsainent  ia  the   urint!  {Bulier^  Nadirt  tmJ 

1697) ;  slight  nhive rings  over  the  surfaf  e  ;  latt- 
gttor  and  flatulflace  of  the  «tOEiiach  ;  tJid  iotiw* 
limes  a  pain  over  the  ejelidv,  or  in  Bome  other 
wgwi,— <EpA.  Nai.    Citf,  Dtc^  i.*  ajm.  iii., 

Th«  pajToxyBni  la  raid  by  Dr,  Sydenhun,  who 
hot  drawn  its  pictiure  to  the  lifeit  to  show  ita^lf 
.  mQit  eommnnly  m  Janauy  or  February  ;  but  I 
h»ve  known  it  occifr  to  often  tawan^i  llie  clc»e 
of  the  sutnmer,  and  in  the  autumn,  and  have 
Attended  bo  oiany  pqtienta  who  have  never  had 
It  eipept  in  the  Utter  aeaaqna,  that  the  rule 
daeR  not  Mom  to  be  in  any  way  very  weU  eatab- 
ji«hed.  The  first  attack  ia  usually  in  one  of  the 
feel,  mo^t  cotnmon  Ly  about  the  ball  or  £rat  joiQt 
of  the  jprreat  toe  ^  it  commencea  at  night,  or  dn- 
ring  Hie  night »  and  there  is  eometimen,  though 
not  always,  a  fiUght  horror,  fiucceeded  by  a  hoi 
(ttap.  The  locd  pain  and  swelling  increajie  in 
vLOJenf  et  the  joint  aasttniea  a  fiery  rednets,  and 
tbe  whole  body  it  in  a  atate  of  greai  roitloas* 
ness,  Tbe  ^ymptoma  remit  sometimofl  towards 
the  nest  morning,  yet  occasionally  not  till  the 
monnnfl^  after  ;  but  they  el  ill  rctuni  during  the 
night,  though  in  a  more  tolerable  degree,  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week  :  when  the 
inAajnnmtion  subsLdea,  as  by  resolution ;  the 
foot  ehnost  instantly  recovert  Its  figour,  as 
though  nothing  had  been  the  matter  with  it ; 
ilkd  if  ihe  patient  have  been  antecedency  indis- 
jposed,  ho  enjoyst  as  on  recovering  from  an  ague, 
«n  aUcrity  of  body  and  mind  beyond  what  he 
httii  Biperienced  for  a  long  time  beforo  \  the 
cotisututional  indispsition  dit appearing  with 
thtf  paroty^m 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  disease  the 
return  of  it  m&y  he  annQal,  or  not  oftener  than 
once  in  three  or  four  years ;  but  it  ia  perpet- 
tiaUy  encroaching  on  tlie  eonatitution^  so  thai 
the  tntervata  gradually  become  shorter,  and  the 
iittacks  more  frequent  and  of  longer  conlin' 
uaucs !  whence,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  justly  ob- 
served, **  m  an  advanced  state  of  the  disease, 
>  patient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free  from  it, 
1  perhaps  for  two  or  three  months  ni  llie 
Btjmmer** 

Nothing  can  bo  more  speciEc,  more  true  to 
itself,  or  more  dislinet  from  every  other  kind  of 
inflammation,  than  that  of  the  disease  before 
us,  when  thus  exhibited  in  a  regular  tit ;  the 
mflamtnation  Qt  erjlhema  does  not  di^r  more 
tmm  that  of  phlegmon  than  both  these,  and,  in- 
deed^ every  other^  from  that  of  gout .  it  never 
tuppu rates,  never  ulcerates  whun  simple  and 
geiuine,  however  violent  may  be  the  attack, 
itnd  thou^fb,  to  the  eye  of  ine*penc«ce,lhe  skin 
m*iy  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  ;  while, 
m  the  midst  of  the  M)vere>t  pain,  there  is  a 
I  of  numbneaSi  weight,  and  want  of  energy  ; 


insotnoch  that,  if  the  |iiUn  cntitd  f*»T  a  ftif^mfnf  I 
he  forgotten,  the  limb  would  ft-rl 
thou^  the  mustles  which  moi  = 
affected,  tiiey  •^--'-^  •'  -  i--  ■> 
load.    If  their 
where  it  first  ; 

that  leaves  no  extermil  discolor  a  ttgn,  or  mtri>  t 
oal  weakness  or  disabilitT :  ftftd  if  it  makir  a  I 
traaafer  from  one  c\  r,  it  p4ss^-«.  I 

with  inconceivable  i  b  now  Af- 

fected being  loaded  .vjlm  a,>  K-.vr  .,,  .  -  ^ 

the  inflammatory  acuou,  and  thsit  lai. 
of  piin  being  all  of  a  sudden  restored       ^ 
soundness. 

It  rs  rarely,  however,  that  any  m'^tn^t?**!? 
takes  place  on  its  &rst  appeanuice  ir, 
constitution  [  nat  indeed  till  aftcf  < 
gans^  or  tho  entire  habit,  have  been  u  t  tK<j[ie4 
by  repeated  aasiiults..  We  have  already  ob* 
served,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  (o 
weaken  the  liabit  ia  this  manner  tU]  th<^  system 
is  completely  hrolten  down.  In  this  case^  the 
paroxyamsi  though  much  looker  and  more  fri^ 
quent,  are  less  violent  and  painful  than  at  ^tt^ 
hut  there  is  no  joint  exempt  from  its  incursion^ 
nor  perhaps  an  internal  organ  that  does  not 
su^njr  from  mduced  weakness :  so  tlial^  in  tbs 
language  of  Sydenham}  '*  the  patient  rtisla 
only  10  bo  wretched  and  miserable,  and  not  a^ 
all  10  taste  of  the  happiness  of  life.'' 

[In  the  inveterate  and  protracted  form  i^fthri 
disease,  the  joints  remain  not  o-.'. 
stiff  after  ihe  termination  of  th 

become  nt  length  so  eontracteiJ  ►xi..i  j.^a ,, 

that,  althiough  the  patient  can  sUnd,  and  jier- 
liapfl  vraik  a  Ijltle^  yet  it  is  very  alovrly,  and  with 
great  lameness  and  difficulty  In  many  persons, 
though  not  in  all^  this  immobility  of  the  jouiu 
is  further  increased  by  ihe  formation  ofeancre' 
tions  of  a  chalky  appearance  on  the  outside  of 
thorn,  and  for  the  most  part  immediat4dy  mider 
the  skin.  The  secretion  or  depossition'of  iht* 
matter  is  charac  I  eristic  of  the  diaeuiiir,  being 
the  consequence  of  gouty  inflamtzution  slon<« 
It  seems  to  be  deposited  at  first  m  a  dijid  form^ 
but  afterward  becomes  dry  and  ifin  ,  tu  whioli 
state  the  concretions  have  tlio  appeai^ce  of  a 
fnabte  earthy  substance,  and  have  hvtn  erro- 
neously called  chalk-MtQMs.  By  the  tnvcjAiga-, 
tions  of  Dr.  U'ollaston,  however,  it  has  bcfm 
ascertained,  that  they  contain  no  calcareous  or 
earthy  matter ;  but  consist  of  Uthic  or  uric  acid 
combined  with  soda,  forming  what  the  diymistt 
tenn  the  tithate  or  urate  of  soda.  These  con- 
cretions occur  principally  n!<  '  ^lhjtj 
toes  and  fingers,  m  hitle  iH' 
ham  compares  to  crj^>"^'  * 
they  appear  about  tin  iiey 
occasion  a  whitish  ivv^  -4* 
an  egg,  which  boconu'^  gi^duoily  iulla.tii(^d  and 
red.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  very  larj^w  con- 
eretion  of  this  nature,  recorded  \r.  ' 
works  of  Sir  E,  Home.  Bat  pet 
curious  ease  is  that  related  bv  ' : 
the  patient,  who  was  a  martyr  t-.  ^i 
extensive  a  d^titmn  of  urate  at  mp* 
concretions  not  onlv  enve1o|>rd  the  jouii*  of  his 
great   toes^  formetl  tumotira  on  his   lc|{it  slid 
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rMidered  the  sjrnovia  of  the  laree  jomta  as  thick 
as  cream,  but  **  the  joints  of  the  fingers  were 
swelled  and  knotty,  every  knot  being  a  lump  of 
chalk  ;  and  I  was  told  (says  Mr.-  Watson)  that, 
when  he  played  at  cards,  he  used  frequently  to 
score  up  the  game  with  his  knuckles."*  It  is 
singular  that  our  author,  with  his  very  exten- 
sive information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
medical  science,  should  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  descnbing  gout-concretions  as  really 
composed  of  lime.] 

It  seems  probable,  that  urate  of  soda  has 
sometimes  been  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  I  have 
seen,  says  Swediaur,  an  inveterate  case,  in 
which  the  patient,  labouring  under  a  paroxysm 
of  several  months'  duration,  had  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body  covered  every  morning  with  a 
white  powder,  as  thoneh  he  had  been  dusted 
with  flonr.--<iV<n?.  Nosol.  Meth.  Syst:,  i., 
p.  218.) 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  up  the  progress 
of  a  regular  attack  of  gout  in  a  constitution 
otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous.  But  the  same 
diathesis  exists  in  systems  of  delicate  aad  in- 
fiirm  health,  and  where  there  is  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient ener;^  to  work  up  a  fit  of  inflammation, 
and  throw  it  off  at  its  appropriate  outlets.  And 
in  such  case,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  roused  into 
action  by  any  of  the  causes  of  excitement  al- 
ready enumerated,  it  constitutes  the  second 
VAsiBTV,  assumes  the  guise  of  various  other 
diseases,  as  dyspepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondrias, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  hemicrania, 
with  several  modifications  of  palsy  or  apoplexy. 
The  stomach  and  bowels,  however,  form  the 
chief  seat  of  affection ;  the  appetite  is  fastidious 
or  destroyed ;  a  spasmodic  stricture  or  painful 
oppression  is  felt  in  the  epigastric  region,  or  the 
itomach  is  distended  almost  to  bursting  with 
Hatiilence  ;  nausea,  eructations,  vomiting,  and 
ail  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  follow,  aind  are 
alternated  with  severe  colic  or  costiveness.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  disease  shows  itself,  at 
times,  in  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  in  slight 
and  fiigitive  pains,  as  though  making  an  inef- 
fectual effort  to  kindle  up  a  paroxysm  of  proper 
inflammation,  but  which  there  is  not  energy 
enough  in  the  system  to  accomplish ;  whence 
the  articular  pains  cease  almost  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  the  visceral  derangement  is  re- 
newed ;  sometimes  slowly  subsiding  after  a 
continuance  of  several  weeks,  and  sometimes 
wearing  out  the  entire  frame,  and  terminating 
in  abdominal  or  cellular  dropsy. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  while 
the  general  constitution  of  a  podagric  patient  is 

*  See  Medical  Communications,  ?ol.  L,  art.  3. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  editor  saw  a  lady  in 
the  Fleet  Prison,  not  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  mother  of  several  children,  who  was 
in  such  a  state  from  depositee  of  urate  of  soda 
around  almost  all  her  joints,  that  her  limbs  were 
ot  little  or  no  use  to  her.  She  had  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Prance;  but  had  always  been 
abstemious  ui  her  mode  of  living.  When  her 
knees  were  bent  and  extended,  a  rattling  noise 
was  produced,  like  what  would  arise  from  shaking 
m  bug  of  marfoloB.— Ed. 
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tolerably  sound,  one  or  more  of  the  internal 
oigans  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  are  less  healthy  than  the  rest.  And  as, 
upon  an  excitement  of  gouty  inflammation  in  a 
gouty  habit,  the  inflammation  seizes  ordinarily 
upon  the  weakest  part  of  the  body,  it  makes 
its  assault  upon  such  organ  rather  than  upon 
the  hands  or  the  feet ;  or,  if  it  commence  in 
the  latter,  is  readily  transferred  to  it ;  con- 
stituting the  THIRD  OF   THK    VARIBTIKS  befOTC 

us,  and  which  has  usuailly  been  called  kbtro- 
ORADB  or  MisPLicKD  oouT.  And  if  the  general 
system  should  at  the  same  time  be  below  the 
ordinary  tone  of  health,  when  the  paroxysm  is 
thus  excited  by  the  force  of  some  occasional 
cause,  the  organ  affected  may  evince  great  lan- 
guor and  painful  inertness,  as  in  the  second  va- 
riety, rather  than  aciite  inflanimation,  as  in  thf 
first.  The  sensation  in  the  stomach,  instead  of 
being  that  of  a  fiery  coal,  is  that  of  a  cold  lump 
of  lead ;  in  the  head,  it  chang^ea  from  madden- 
ing pain  to  oppressive  horror,  in  which  the  pv 
tient  sudden^  starts  from  sleep  almost  as  soon 
as  he  has  begun  to  doze,  from  the  hideousness 
of  the  ideas  that  rush  across  the  mind  and  form 
the  distracting  dreams. 

The  fit  is  sometimes  transferred  to  the  blad- 
der ;  in  which  case,  there  is  acute  pain  at  the 
neck  of  the  organ,  strangury,  and  a  discharge 
of  thin  acrid  mucus  from  the  urethra.*  The 
rectum  has  also  been  occasionally  the  seat  of 
metastasis,  and  has  evinced  various  species  of 
affection,  as  simple  vehement  pain,  spastic  con- 
striction, or  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  When 
thrown  upon  the  lungs,  it  mimics  the  symptom.s 
of  aperipneumony. 

[Ine  following  observations  by  Dr.  Bateman 
appear  valuable.  Many  errors  have  probably 
been  committed,  in  considering  almost  every 
species  of  indisposition  that  occurs  in  gout)r 
habits  as  arising  from  the  gouty  diathesis.  We 
remember  to  have  heard  this  point  strenuously' 
insisted  upon  by  the  able  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gregoiy. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are 
obviously  connected  with  the  impaired  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  occur  in  dyspepsy  or  indi- 
gestion. Such  are  various  hypochondriac  sen- 
sations; the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  often 
proceeding  from  over-distention  of  the  stomach 
with  flatus,  by  which  the  heart  is  mechanically 
pressed  upwards ;  cramps  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  often  relieved  by  a  discharge 
of  wind  of  the  stomach :  difficulty  of  break- 
ing, often  arisin^^  from  the  distention  of  the 
stomach,  which  impedes  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm ;  and  the  headache,  giddiness,  dec  , 
which  are  daily  observed  to  be  connected  with 

♦  "Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  nephritic  at- 
tack ;  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
and  a  deposition  of  lithic  acid,  or  some  compound 
of  it.  Occasionally  these  thinn  take  place  with 
the  gout ;  occasionally  they  take  place  only  du- 
ring the  intervals ;  but  a  deposition  in  the  urme, 
and  a  fit  of  ffout,  where  there  is  depoeite  in  ths 
joints,  are  frequently  very  closely  connectfid."— 
Professor  EUiotson^s  Lectures,  see  Med.  Oat.  for 
1833,  p.  828.— Ed. 
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impaired  d)ge»tioti.  Oil  the  other  hand*  in- 
flammatory disorders  of  the  Ittngs  and  other 
viscera*  conD;e»tions  inthehf^ad^  inducing  head* 
atchcp  somnolcncjf,  vertigo^  &€*,  and  ultimately 
vsLrioUi  degrees  of  pamlvtic  and  apoplectic  difi- 
eAie»  not  eft«entjal!y  different,  in  any  respect, 
from  the  same  affections  iti  habit*  free  from 
a  gtDtity  diathesis,  have  prohably  been  aulTerod 
10  go  on,  and  to  prove  fatal,  under  the  notion 
that  they  were  ffoutj,  and  the  proper  remedies 
havebffcn  therefore  neglected  •  J 

In  appiying  the  art  of  medicine  to  the  eur€  or 
alleviation  of  ^out,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  Mate  of  the  patient  durmg  the  paroEysms, 
and  during  their  intervaU;  and  particularly  to 
the  Slate  of  his  constitution  or  previous  habits, 
which,  accordmg  to  tkeir  character,  may  demand 
a  diJFferent  and  evw)  an  opposite  mode  of  man- 
agement. 

Let  ui  commence  with  the  pawoxysiial 
T1tilTK»{fT ;  and,  first  of  sH,  with  that  of  the 
illlunmatory  attack,  aa  it  ahows  iteetf  m  a  reg- 
ular 6t  of  the  diaoAse, 

It  waa  formerly  the  belief ^  as  we  hare  already 
teen,  that  a  gouty  paroxysm  was  an  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  off  from  the  constitution,  and 
thereby  restore  it  to  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
aome  peccant  matter  forming  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  distemper  ■  and  it  was  hence  also  con- 
ceived in  addition,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Sydenham,  that  the  more  vehement  the  fit,  the 
aooner  it  would  be  over,  and  the  longer  and 
more  perfect  the  intermission.  And,  in  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  the  wisest  plan  must  have  been  that  of 
tearing  the  paroxysm  to  run  thioufh  its  reg- 
ular course  without  interruption.  Ye<,  as  tkia 
hypothesis  has  long  fallen  into  discredit,  we  are 
not  in  the  present  day  prerented,  on  such 
ground}  from  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  ffouty  paroxysm  by  the  ordinary 
means  retorted  to  in  inflammations  of  any  other 
kind,  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  sudoriGcSr  local 
astringents,  and  even  refrigerants.  But  a  roTy 
general  objection  has  since  been  taken  to  thfa 
plan  on  another  ground ;  and  that  is,  tlie  great 
danger  of  repelling  tho  disease  to  some  internal 
organ  of  more  importance^  and  thus  of  convert- 
ing a  regular  paroxysm  into  a  caae  of  retro- 
grade or  atonic  goiit.  And,  in  consequence  of 
this  apprehension,  the  pmcticc,  even  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  most  celebrated  physicians,  haa, 


*  See  Bateman  in  Rees's  Cyclopasdia,  art, 
GoijT.  In  this  view  Dr.  Burlow  also  concurs.  "  A 
paroiytm  of  goui/*  says  he»  "can  be  re^rded 
only  aa  a  constitutional  disturbance  of  an  mJlam^ 
mstory  character,  aitendetl  with  local  inflamma- 
tion of  a  peculiar  kind,  m  one  or  more  jointflp 
rumimf  a  determinate  course,  and,  in  the  earlier 
aeeeaaions,  terminating  in  health  for  the  most 
part,  within  a  very  few  days.  Such  being  ihc 
character  of  simple  gout,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cdmpUcationa  so  much  dwelt  on  should  be 
coniidered  as  speci all f  belonging  to  it,  or  reganled 
otherwise  than  as  accidenin  arising  from  pecu- 
Uanty  of  constitution,  contingent  derangements 
of  health,  or  the  Iciiona  or  morbid  tendencies  en- 
tailed bf  precediiiff  Bccesaions,'*-'Seo  Cyclop*  of 
Pract.  Med.,  art,  Oout— Ep 


ifor  a  bng  period,  beau  in  the  highest  d^gret 
vague   and  vacillating.     Sydenham   proliikted 
equally  purging  iind   sweatitLg  af  c^ety  1m^  ^ 
whether  gentle  or  copious,  and  only  allovfi 
bleeding  where  the  patient  was  young  and  tiff- } 
orous,  and  on  the  6rst  or  second  paroxysm:  whtls 
of  cold  applications  he  tiakes  no  notice  whatever  J 
He  admits,  however,  the  use  of  laudsimm  whenv  J 
the  pain  ia  very  acute  :  truating  chiefly  for  th«| 
cure  of  the  disease  to  an  alterant  regimen  iii£ 
apoiema  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  intemla.     Dt*^^ 
Cullen  allows  bleeding  with  the  same  restrict] on  ^ 
as  Sydenhain,  though  he  recommends  the  ap^ 
plication  of  leechea  to  the  inflainrd  part,  aa  al 
all  times  a  safer  practice  than  the  use  of  the 
Uncei,     Of  cathartics  and  sudori^ca  he  take* 
no  notice,  othenriae  than  aa  these  may  enter 
into  the  general  couraa  pf  antiphlogiatic  regi- 
men ;  he  )■  decidedly  adverse  to  the  u*e  of  cold ; 
and  thinks  that  warm    bathing  and   emollieni 
poultices,  blistering,  burning  with  moxa,  i 
phorated  and  aromatic  oils,  induce  Lhe  inSain*  ' 
mat  ion  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another,  aiod 
consequently  tend    to   repel    the    mB^mmition 
from   the  entremitjes  to  some  more  important 
organ :  while  opmm,  though  it  affords  rehef  la 
preaent   paroxysms,   occasions   them  to  rttum 
with  greater  violence ;  and  therefore  he  obMrrei^ 
by  way  of  conclusion,  *'  The  common  ptacfica 
of  committing  the  person  to  patience  and  flan* 
nel  alone j  is  established  on  the  best  foundatioii.*' 
— {First  Lints  0/  the  Practice  of  Fhf*H,  aph. 

PLXII  ) 

Now,  as  we  have  already  seen  Ihal  the  gout, 

after  it  haa  shown  itaelf  in  paroj:>ama,  it  netef 
idle  ;  that  one  parorysm,  in  the  opinion  of  ^d- 
enham,  Cullen,  and  every  other  phy^iieian,  hast- 
ens on  another,  renders  its  intervals  shorter,  and 
ita  durations  longer ;  and  progre-isivelv  sap  all 
the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  siid  rendert 
life  itself  a  biirden  ;  it  is  of  venous  importance  t& 
inquire,  whether  thts  fear  of  a  repufaion,  how- 
ever well  founded  in  aome  inataneea,  be  not 
allowed  too  generally  1  whether  it  be  not  dcmh 
sible  to  draw  a  defmite  lino  between  the  lonn 
of  the  diaeaso  in  which  it  ought  to  (Operate,  and 
that  in  which  it  ot^ght  not !  and  whether  in  the 
latter  case  we  may  not  derive  all  the  benefit 
from  a  full  use  of  a  reducing  proceas,  which  11 
obtained  in  other  infiammattotis  accompftnicd 
with  a  like  degree  of  const itutional  vigtitjr  T 

From  the  history  of  this  disesae,  aa  it  haa 
already  passed  before  us,  we  may  di%w  thia 
general  corollary  ;  that  the  speei&:  inflamifiatioa 
of  gout,  or  whtteirer  other  morbid  eharaeter  it 
may  evince,  when  once  excited  by  tome  occa- 
sional cause  into  action,  baa  a  peculiar  teiuleney 
to  fix  and  expand  itself  upon  the  weakest  parti  of 
the  system,  and,  where  several  parts  are  equally 
weak,  to  pass  in  sudden  transitions  fTt»m  on« 
part  to  another,  though  transitions  are  lar* 
where  the  system  is  sound* 

In  healthy  constitutions,  tlie  weakest  p*Fts 
are  the  eitfemJties  ;  and  hence,  in  such  consti- 
tutions, these  are  the  partf ,  aa  we  have  already 
seen,  in  which  the  goul  uniformly  opens  ita  li- 
aanlt.  Here  it  commences,  and  here  it  tWM 
through  its  course,  seldom  migratinf,  ©r,  1 
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it  does  migrate,  only  paasing  from  one  extremity 
to  another :  aa  from  foot  to  foot,  or  one  of  the 
feet  to  one  of  the  hands ;  and  limiting  itself  to 
these  quarters,  because  they  are  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  system. 

In  unhealthy  habits,  however,  the  extremi- 
ties are  not  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system,  but 
perhaps  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  or  the. head, 
or  the  lungs,  or  some  other  organ  ;  while  sev- 
eral of  these  organs  may,  moreover,  be  equally 
debilitated,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  to 
accidental  circumstances.  And,  true  to  the 
general  rule,  we  see  the  gouty  principle,  when 
roused  into  action  in  habits  of  this  kind,  fixing 
itself  from  the  first  on  one  of  those  important 
viscera,  rather  than  on  the  extremities;  or 
roaming  from  one  to  another,  on  its  alternating 
its  course  from  these  organs  to  the  extremities, 
or  from  the  extremities  to  these  organs.  And 
as  metastases  are  rare  where  the  system  is 
sound,  they  become  frequent  in  proportion  as  it 
loses  this  character,  and  especially  in  proportion 
to  its  debility  in  particular  parts. 

These  are  rules  which  we  cannot  too  closely 
study  and  commit  to  memory,  and  they  seem  to 
point  out  to  us  the  line  of  distinction  between 
that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  we  ought  to 
entertain  a  prudent  fear  of  revulsion,  and  that 
in  which  we  may  utfely  act  without  any  such 
fear  whatever.  Tmv  directly  lead  us  to  two 
states  of  constitution  that  reqiiire  a  very  different, 
and  in  many  instances  a  very  opposite  mode  of 
treatment;  and  seem  to  settle  the  important 
question  before  us,  under  what  circumstances  it 
may  be  expedient  to  employ  a  palliative  plan, 
and  under  what  a  coolinff  and  reductive  1 

Let  us  commence  with  the  first  §f  these  two 
states,  forming  a  regular  but  violent  fit  of  gout, 
as  it  shows  itself  in  a  sound  constitution,  and 
inflicts  its  torture  on  the  hand  or  the  foot. 
Guiding  ourselves  by  the  laws  just  laid  down, 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  instead  of  "  com- 
mitting the  person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone," 
we  should  not  pursue  the  evacuating  and  refiri- 
gerant  means  employed  in  entonic  inflammations 
of  any  other  kind,  and  have  cause  to  expect  a 
like  success  ;  such  as  bleeding,  so  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Hebeiden,  and  allowed  oc- 
casionally by  Sydenham,  and  emptying  the  bow- 
els, relaxing  the  skin  generally,  and  cooling  the 
fiery  heat  of  the  affected  limb  by  cold  water  or 
any  other  frigorific  application.*  With  a  trans- 
fer of  morbific  matter  we  have  now  no  longer  to 
contend.  Yet,  even  where  such  a  cause  is  ad- 
mitted, as  in  most  exanthema,  the  plan  thus 
proposed  is,  in  man^  instances,  pursued  without 
hesitation.     Thus,  in  measles,  cathartics   and 

^  "  In  simple  gout,  we  know  of  no  good  reasonr 
why  the  treatment  applicable  to  th&same  degree 
of  general  fever  and  local  inflammauon,  dbcurring 
from  other  causes,  should  not  be  employed :  its 
general  safety  and  eflicacy  we  can  faithnilly  attest, 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  peculiar  caution  being 
required  beyond  what  the  accompanying  state  of 
the  constitution  and  the  attending  symptoms  must 
necessarily  suggest.  In  all  diseases,  nowever  in- 
flammatory, the  state  of  the  constitution  requires 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  activity 


venesection  are  not  onlv  in  general  use,  but 
often  indispensable  ;  in  the  height  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever,  we  sponge  or  wa2i  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body  with  cold  water ;  and  in  small- 
pox, not  only  purge  freely,  but  expose  the  pa- 
tient to  the  coldest  atmosphere  of  the  winter 
season. 

In  weakly  habits  or  idiosyncrasies,  or  inci- 
dental debilities  of  particular  organs,  we  have 
admitted  that  a  metastasis,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  a  frequent  result,  and  peculiarly  marks 
the  character  of  gouty  inflammation ;  and  here, 
indeed,  refrigerants,  violent  purgatives,  and  ven- 
esection ought  to  be  most  sedulously  absuined 
from ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  best  practice 
we  can  adopt  is  that  of  "  committing  the  person 
to  patience  and  flannel  alone."  But  what  I  am 
anxious  to  establish  is,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  gout,  a 
metastasis  in  sound  and  vigorous  constitutions 
is  rarely  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  never  takes 
place  except  firom  one  extremity  to  another.  In 
order  that  some  internal  organ  may  become  the 
seat  of  transferred  gout,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  possess  a  weaker  action  than  the  part 
from  which  the  inflammation  is  to  be  transferred : 
but  the  parts  of  weakest  action  in  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution  are  the  extremities  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  probably  because  the  living  en- 
ergy is,  in  all  the  extremitiea,  upon  a  balance, 
that  in  a  sound  frame  a  metastasis,  even  from 
one  extremity  to  another,  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

[In  the  foregoing  argument,  the  doctrine  that 
the  weakness  or  wesk  action  of  any  part  is  what 
disposes  it  to  be  affected  by  a  metastasis  of  gout, 
is  onlv  asserted,  and  by  no  means  proved.  The 
abundance  of  fibrous  and  ligamentous  structures 
about  the  foot  and  hand  may  seem  to  many 
pathologists  a  better  reason  for  these  parts  be- 
ing so  disposed  to  gouty  inflammation,  than  the 
hypothesis  of  weakness.] 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  inflammation  of  a 
regular  fit  of  gout  subsides  gradually,  though 
rapidly,  under  the  treatment  now  propose, 
without  any  repulsion  whatever.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, during  the  use  of  a  cold  pediluvium,  oi 
shortly  afterward,  I  have  known  patients  speak 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  aura  creeping  over  ttiem 
and  through  them,  and  exciting  an  undefinable 
sense  of  powing,  which  has  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes,  without  any  inconvenience  at  the  time, 
or  even  any  change  in  the  pulse  ;  and  certain^ 
without  any  ill  effect  afterward. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  there  is  no  resisting 
facts.  The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which 
great  mischief  has  resulted  from  the  depleting 
and  the  refrigerant  plan ;  and,  as  we  cannot 


of  practice  that  may  be  safely  ventured  on  ;  and 
the  same  consideration  is  needed  m  gout ;  but, 
assuredly,  none  is  due  in  this  respect  to  the  im- 
puted essence  of  gout,  nor  to  the  apprehension  of 
interfering  with  it,  which  has  been  too  long  sofier- 
ed  to  pantlyze  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner.**— 
Dr.  Barlow  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art.  Gofor. 
These  sentiments  should  never  be  forgotten  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  gout ;  amd  they  seem 
to  the  editor  to  be  supported  both  by  reason  md 
experience.— Ed. 
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*lw»y»  t©U  that  all  the  internal  organa  are  or 
vm  not  in  t  itnte  of  sound  beslth,  it  j^  mosl 
prudent  to  abstain  from  i  practice  which  nmy 
prove  kighij  injui-iouA  in  cose  of  s  mistake. 

The  answer  to  this  j-emAfk  is,  that  her«,  as 
wcU  ill  m  every  other  ^iseAAe,  profassional 
^udgmpnt  lA  to  be  called  into  e*ercifl«»  and  the 
praetitioner  is  to  draw  largeiy  upon  thJit  akill  and 
discrimination  which  it  w»a  the  object  of  his 
education  to  bestow  upon  him:  and  thu>  b«- 
Btirrmg  himself,  he  mil  rarely  fall  iiit<»  ftn  erroir. 
That  mischief  h^A  Te&ultedra.nd  frequently,  from 
thr  use  of  the  plan  before  ua.  caonot  he  denied 
by  any  one ;  but  that  great  and  essential  good, 
aod  an  easy  &nd  rapid  cnn^,  h^tvo  been  alio  in 
hundreds  of  iostances  effectedt  must  be  admitted 
•*  readily.  No  clear  distinctive  line,  howcTcr^ 
h&s  hitherto,  BO  far  as  I  am  acquainted  witt?, 
been  acted  upon,  or  e?en  laid  down  ;  and  he»ce 
It  h  rather  to  be  ascnbed  to  a  want  of  discrim- 
tnatioii  upon  this  subject  that  the  eirils  adverted 
to  iire  charg(?abk,  th:in  to  any  mischief  in  the 
plan  itself*  Y>t  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
rajory  jirodDced,  even  by  an  injudicious  use  of 
•fmcyants  and  refrigerants,  amounts  to  a  tboo- 
•Aodlh  part  of  that  entaUed  on  ihe  conatitution  by 
allowing-  the  gout  to  make  m  inroad*  tacitly  and 
uuresifted ;  till  by  degrees  it  triumphs  equally 
over  all  the  powera,  as  wcW  of  the  body  as  of 
the  mind,  and,  in  the  forcible  language  of  Syd- 
enham, "  The  miserable  wretch  ia  at  length  so 
itappy  Ds  to  dte."* 

Of  the  benefit  produced  by  ibe  exterujil  u$o 
of  cold  watori  the  author  can  speak  fron)  a  trial 
of  several  year^  foriuBrly  upon  his  own  person, 
and  is  only  anxious  that  others  should  partici- 
pate in  what  has  proved  so  decisive  a  comfort 
to  lumseir  It  is  his  duty  to  state,  however^ 
Ihat,  apparently  owing  to  coo  much  exertion  of 
miad  in  Ilia  eompofiition  of  this  work^  the  gout 
hat  since  appeared,  accompnied  with  ■  more 
irritable  nfitte  of  the  general  frame  than  had 
hitherto  been  manifested.     On  thta  last  ocea- 

*  ^  If  the  cliaracterof  ^ut,  in  itssimpte^it  form 
wad  hi^heal  intensity,"  as  Dr.  Barlow  remarks,  *'  be 
unequivocally  inllammatory^  it  ia  diflkult  to  con- 
eeive  why  it  a  various  shades  and  inu^iification^ 
ihould  bo  otherwise  regarded.  The  differences 
are  not  greater  than  are  contmually  met  with  m 
leveral  other  diseeaes  ;  nor,  when  they  do  occur, 
la  there  any  difficulty  m  referring  the  peculiarities 
to  the  partteular  e^aslitution,  the  effecte  of  previ- 
ous disease,  and  other  continge«ii  ciwjumatances, 
amply  sufficient  to  act^ount  for  them.  These  cir- 
cumstances rnay^  and  in  numberleii^  instances  du, 
require  that  the  appropriate  remedies  of  itiflam- 
mation  should  bv  applied  with  cautierk,  but  they 
can  bv  no  means  warnmt  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment  lounded  on  the  inflsmniatory  nature  of  f  out 
being  wholly  reveised,  as  i^  toc^  often  witne^^ed.. 
There  has  been  too  much  disposinon,  arising  from 
timidity ^  iguorance,  and  false  theory,  to  tranafer  to 
simple  active  fiom  the  ca<aions  and  tbe  apfferetisn- 
liof)  of  iriterlerence,  which  the  contemplation 
of  the  coiDpIei  and  h^s  active  moditieations  has 
gtven  rise  to,"  In  the  correctneirs  of  these  otner- 
vatioti*  the  r  ronciirs      the  principles 

hereiiiculcui  have  thmr  proper  weight 

in  the  ptacii-'  v  lusn  who  wishw  to  treat 

Ibia  diaeaae  with  auycfew,— Eo» 


flion,  therefore,  be  did  not  venture  U{Km  ilteeoy 
bath,  hut  confined  hjmaelf  chiefly  to  the  wtne 
of  colehicum,  with  very  frequently  w  full  do*e 
of  DAagnesia  ;  ami,  by  tbU  simple  plari  aTmr.*,  hfi 
haa  ag^in  been  able  to  obtain  a  r»-- 
heallb,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  io 
Yet  the  bolder  practice  b^ore  ■ 
means  of  modern  mventient   bowo  v 

have  become  a  subject  of  warm  co.'  ,t 

Ihe  preaent  day*  An  veuwe  eraciiam  pi  Mi ,  tnHh 
by  veaesection  and  purgin*^,  has  Ttever  c«siid 
lobe  in  use  among  man v  .t-rs,  and  m 

particularly  alluded  to  :  rn,   thotij^h 

with  a  Tiew  of  entering  ius  pr>jtrvt  a^mmL  Jt,  j 
as  injurious  to  a  free  discharge  of  die  pefcantl 
matter,  wbichT  in  his  opinion,   requtrud  m  be  ] 
carried  off;  while,  with  reftpeci  to  the  ettemalj 
use  of  cold  water,  not  to  mention  that  it  seemj  I 
to  be  alluded  toby  several  of  the  Greek  wfitera^  J 
and  especially  by   Hippocrates  (Apkor.^   *f*i,  j 
V,,  p.  25),  It  has  desce^nded  in  a  stream  of  tf<^l 
ommendations   from    Zacutus    Lu^ti^tiu?  (J3li  I 
Mcdteorum  Prinfip.  Hi»iorti^  \\h  jIi     Amtfr-H  . 
i  641),  in  1641,  to  Kolhaaa  {/v 
Mag.^  band,  v,,  p.  531,  1T88), 
fmndluftgen  uni  B£abacki§i.ng£Hj  Il^fl.,    i*^!* 
in  1783  and  ]  7$9.     Bartholin  speaks  of  Ihe  tut  { 
of  snow  aa  a  eotninon  applicatioii  in  169J  (iOlt  | 
UsH  Ntvi*  mciiat,   1^61,  Sire),  ifid  Fe«Mifi 
both  or  snow  and  cold  alb-water  tovrania  tho 
close  of  the  aame  century .-H!^0£#er?,  PJ^mi^ 
Jf^<i,,  Hamb.,  169l,4to.) 

But  thia  treatment,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  haa 
often   been   employed   raahly,   and   eotnelmtee 
wjih  great  and  even  fatal  niiscKhef.     It  ooglkC  J 
never  to  be  ventured  upon  f  icrpt,  aa  alre^ 
stated,  vri^rethecOT-'HifM.r.  .^  decidedly  s^uM  ' 
and  vigorous^  for,  >  r> scribe  to  much 

of   Dr.  Kinglake*fi   :  ,    plan,  I  cannol 

agree  with  bim  ihota  gouty  patoayam  is  a  mera- 
\y  local   affection.     The  treatment   befowi   u, 
should  be  limited  to  thoae  Vf  bo  are  in  f 
and  perhiips  entony  of  health  ;  and  i 
to  be  avoided  where  tbe  slom^^^ 
the  lungs  atjthmatic,  the  heart 
tatjon,  the  head  to  nenou*  panr^ 
or  where  there  is  any  known  disduht^  m  aiigr 
other  important  organ^^ 

Yet  even  here  we  aecd  ivot,  I  think,  cot** 
demn  the  sufferer  to  the  lortttre  lill  cured  by 
patienee  and  flannel ;  for  it  vrill  often  be  in  our 
power  at  leas^t  to  palliate  his  pain,  and  not  uik 
frequently  to  expedite  his  cure,  wJibout  aoj 
risk  whatever  of  afiectmg  his  general  state  of 
health.  Leeches  may,  in  uiany  malan^ea,  Im 
applied  where  veuesection  would  be  of  doubtful 
expediency  ;  a  linituent  of  oil  of  almond*,  ira- 

pregnated  with  opium,  Tiibbed  n     ''^    ' 

lion  wah  a  protracted  and  tch 

I  have  oflen  found  highly  ser^i.      

gating  «the  pain ;  and  epithama  of  l«p»d  waior, 

•Though  Ih  F" ™  -.--.-^.    ,. ./   -       vr 

a  spirituous  tip 
practitioner  i«  i 
plications,  as  t^ 
pstrodyma,  or 

speedy  fie jith  ■'  ,. .._    :.,,_.,   . 

Med.  Gaa.  for  laiitS,  p.  mi. 
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ARTHROSIA  PODAGRA. 


as  recommended  by  Dr.  Scodamore,  alone  or 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  ether  or  alcohol,  formed 
bj  cloths  wetted  with  the  fluid,  and  applied  to 
the  inflamed  part,  renewable  as  thej  become 
dry,  in  many  cases  proye  a  ^tefnl  subetitote 
for  cold  water;  and  are  preferable  to  poultices, 
warm  water,  or  eren  Tapour-baths,  which  too 
generally  relax  and  weaken  the  joint,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  recoyering  its  elasticity,  after  the 
paroxysm  is  oyer,  so  soon  as  it  otherwise 
would  do. 

At  the  same  time,  the  body  should  be  cooled 
with  ffentle  aperients  or  injections ;  and,  while 
drenching  sweats  are  avoided,  which  never  fail 
to  be  injurious,  the  breathing  moisture  or  diap- 
noe  should  be  imitated,  vrhicn  often  breaks  forth 
naturally  in  an  early  part  of  the  morning,  and 
is  sure  to  afford  relief  after  a  night  of  distraction. 
Nor  should  omam  be  omitted  where  the  pain  is 

n  acute ;  for,  while  it  affords  temporary  ease, 
minishes  the  duration  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
Practice  of  Physic,  seems  disposed  to  postpone 
the  use  of  this  medicine  till  the  paroxysms  nave 
abated  in  their  violence ;  for,  when  given  in 
the  beginning  of  ffoutj  paroxysms,  he  asserts 
that  it  occ|»ions  the  nts  to  return  rnth  addi- 
tional fury.  Tet,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  it  is  a  law  in  the  history  of  gout,  and  one 
to  which  we  have  already  advened,  that  the 
frequency  and  vehemence  of  the  ensuing  par- 
oxysms are  measured  by  the  violence  of  those 
that  have  preceded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  regimen  should  be 
light  and  unhritant,  and  the  diet  below  the 
standard  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed ;  though,  to  guard  against  a  metastasis 
to  the  stomacn,  we  must  be  cautious  that  we  do 
not  reduce  it  too  much.  His  beverage  should 
be  cool  and  unstimulant ;  Sydenham  ulows  him 
sound  table  beer,  and,  if  he  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  stronger  malt  liquors,  such  a  drink 
may  be  conceded  to  him.  His  chamber  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  his  dress  light  and  easy. 

In  the  two  ensuing  varieties,  constitutii^ 
atonic  and  retrocedent  gout,  we  have  a  podagric 
diathesis  grafted  upon  an  unsound  frame ;  the 
unsoundness  being  general  or  local :  and,  how- 
ever fearless  we  may  be  of  the  disease  fixing  on 
any  internal  organ  in  the  preceding  variety,  we 
have  here  a  constant  apprehension  that  it  may 
do  so,  and,  in  many  cases,  see  it  commence  in 
such  organs. 

In  atonic  gout,  our  uniform  attempt  should  be 
to  produce  a  transfer  from  the  part  on  which 
it  has  seized,  and  fix  it  m  the  extremities :  in 
retrocedent  gout,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the 
vacillating  attack  on  the  extremities  more  per- 
manent, and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to  any 
other  quarter. 

To  obtain  the  first  Intention,  we  have  to 
strengthen,  and  even  stimulate  the  system  gen- 
erally, by  warm  tonics  and  a  generous  diet, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  take  off  the  severe 
suffering,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  from  the 
affected  organ ;  for  the  longer  the  fit  continues 
there,  the  wedcer  the  organ  will  become,  and 
the  less  capable  of  any  instinctive  remedial  ex- 


ertion. At  the  same  time,  we  may  solicit  the 
paroxysm  to  the  extremities  by  putting  the  feet 
mto  warm  water. 

In  atonic  goat,  the  suffanngt,  though  widely 
diffsrent,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
are  almost  insuppmtable.  In  the  head  the  pain 
is  maddening,  or  the  disorder  is  accompanied 
with  great  mrror,  or  mimics  the  stupor  of  an 
apoplexy :  in  the  stomach  there  is  a  faintness 
luce  that  of  death,  with  the  sense  of  a  cold  lump 
of  lead  lodged  within  it ;  or  there  is  a  gnawing 
or  a  burning  agony,  or  a  spasmodic  stricture 
which  cuts  the  body  in  two,  ioA.  renders  breath- 
ing almost  impossible ;  often  also  accompanied 
with  a  rapid  and  amking  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  of  importance,  before  we  proceed,  to 
determine  accurately  that  these  anomalous 
symptoms  are  really  those  of  coot ;  of  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  judge  from  the  g^eneral  char- 
acter of  the  patient's  constitution,  his  hereditary 
predisposition,  habits  of  life,  and  the  ailments 
to  which  he  has  been  previously  subject.  In 
most  cases  during  the  paroxysm,  and  especially 
where  the  stomach  is  affected,  the  warmest 
cordials  are  necessary,  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  ' 
spirit  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of  ginger  or  of 
capsicum,  or,  what  is  still  better,  usquebauffh. 
And  it  is  always  advantageous,  and  especidly 
where  the  bowels  are  confineid,  to  add  to  it 
some  warm  aperient,  as  aloes  or  rhubarb.  Most 
of  our  family  gout-cordiab  are  made  upon  this 
principle,  and  judiciously  consist  of  some  active 
aperient,  and  the  hottest  aromatics  dissolved  m 
ardent  spirits.  And  the  patient  who  is  subject 
to  these  attacks,  should  never  be  without  hav- 
ing something  of  this  kind  at  hand,  since  the 
paroxysm  often  makes  its  onset  without  any 
warning.  Yet  he  should  resolutely  forbear 
havin^r  any  recourse  to  any  such  medicine,  ex- 
cept m  the  time  of  necessity  ;  for  an  habitual 
indulgence  in  any  of  them  will  still  farther  de- 
bilitate the  affected  organ,  and  indeed  the  entire 
system  ;  and  hence  quicken  the  returns  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  render  the  stimulant  antidote 
less  availing.  The  best  aperient,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulant  medicine  that  I  know  of 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  essential  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  which,  as  uniting  the  powers  of  an  active 
cathartic  and  a  camphorate  cordial,  gives  us  sH 
the  qualities  we  are  looking  for.  I  do  net 
know  that  this  valuable  medicine  has  ever  yet 
been  brought  into  general  practice  in  any  form 
of  gout ;  but  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that 
those  who  try  it,  in  the  modification  before  us, 
win  seldom  have  to  repent  of  their  experiment. 
The  dose  should  be  about  six  drachms,  swal- 
lowed unmixed. 

Most  of  the  preparations  of  ether  contained 
in  the  current  Pharmacopeia  of  the  London 
College,  may  be  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
variety  before  us,  and  particularly  in  that  icy 
coldness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 
numbness  of  the  limbs  and  a  rapid  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  under  which  it  occasionally  exhibits 
itself  Fliosphorus  itself  has  sometimes  boon 
ventured  upon  in  this  case,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  dosia^  d^aMclN^SsBL^si^ds^ 
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the  proportion  of  ether ;  but  I  have  never  em- 
oloyed  it,  and  cannot  speak  of  its  good  effects. 
Musk  seems,  in  many  mstances,  to  have  been 
of  decided  advantagei  if  given  in  sufficient  doses, 
Hs  well  in  gouty  affections  of  the  head  as  of  the 
Hiomach.  The  case  related  by  Mr.  James 
Pringle  is  strikingly  in  its  favour  {Phys,  and 
Lit.  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  art.  xii.),  and  seems  to 
have  induced  Dr.  Cullen  to  make  trial  of  it  in 
Himilar  instances,  who  found  it  produce  sudden 
relief,  by  free  doses  repeated  after  short  inter- 
vals ;  and  this  where  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the 
head  and  stomach,  were  the  seat  of  transferred 
disease. — {Mat.  Med.,  part  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

External  irritants  may  also  be  beneficially 
(employed  at  the  same  time,  and  particularly 
those  of  rapid  action,  as  the  compound  cam- 
phire  liniment,  sinapisms,  and  the  burning  of 
luoza,  or  coarse  flax,  as  recommended  by  Hip- 
pocrates :  at  the  same  time  the  extremities,  as 
already  advised,  should  be  plunged  in  the  warm 
bath. 

But  our  sheet-anchor  is  opium ;  and  it  should 
be  given  freely,  and  in  union  with  some  prepar- 
ation of  antimony,  so  as  to  act  towards  the 
surface  generally,  and  thus  restore  to  the  living 
power  its  interrupted  equilibrium.  Small  doses 
of  opium  will  here  be  of  no  avail ;  and  we  may 
generally  repeat  or  increase  the  quantity  to  a 
large  amount  with  perfect  safety.  **  In  a  case 
of  the  gout  in  the  stomach,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
**  I  have  by  degrees  gone  on  to  the  dose  of  ten 
grains  twice  a  day ;  and,  when  the  disease  was 
overcome,  the  dose  of  opium  was  gradually  di- 
minished, till,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  was  none  at  all :  and  in  all  this  no 
harm  appeared  to  be  done  to  the  system.  We 
frequently  find  that  when  a  strong  irritation  is 
to  be  overcome,  very  large  doses  may  be  given 
without  procuring  sleep,  or  showing  any  of  those 
deleterious  effects  that,  in  other  cases,  appear 
from  much  smaller  quantities.  All  this  appears 
from  the  practice  now  well  known  in  tetanus, 
mania,  smallpox,  gout,  and  syphilis." — (Id., 
part  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

In  retrocedent  gout,  the  same  plan  is  to  be 
pursued  where  the  attack  has  actually  shifted 
from  the  feet  or  hands  to  some  internal  organ. 
But  where  it  still  lingers  in  the  extremities, 
though  with  slight  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
frequent  cessations,  as  though  it  were  on  the 
point  of  removal,  we  should  increase  the  morbid 
action  by  local  irritants  applied  to  the  joint,  as 
camphire,  ammonia,  blisters,  sinapisms,  or  the 
moxa ;  and  at  the  same  time  prescribe  a  liffht, 
but  generous  diet,  with  rather  more  wine  Uian 
the  patient  is  in  the  usual  habit  of  taking ; 
carefully  avoiding  all  violent  cathartics,  and 
keeping  the  bowels  moderately  open  with  rhu- 
barb, aloes,  or  the  compound  colocyiith  pill. 

In  gout,  however,  the  intervals  of  the  dis- 
ease are  of  as  much  importance  to  be  attended 
to  as  its  paroxysms :  and  here,  also,  the  mode 
of  management  under  the  first  form  should  dif- 
fer essentially  from  that  under  the  second  :  for, 
though  the  occasional  causes  may  in  many  cases 
be  the  same,  they  have  in  the  former  to  operate 
upon  a  vigorous,  perhaps  upon  an  entonic  scale 


of  power,  and  in  the  latter  upon  a  scale  deci- 
dedly reduced  and  atonic. 

In  every  variety,  all  known  occasioiia]  caoset 
must  be  equally  avoided.  Where  the  diet  has 
been  too  rich  it  must  be  lowered,  and  where  too 
spare  and  abstemious,  made  more  liberal.  In- 
dolence and  a  sedentary  life  must  give  way  to 
re^lar  exercise  ;  and  over-exertion  of  body  or 
mind,  to  repose  and  quiet.  In  the  yoong,  robust, 
and  corpulent,  whether  the  disease  result  fi-oni 
too  great  indulgence  at  the  table,  or  an  hyKt^q»l 
taint,  it  may  be  requisite  to  abstain  from  animal 
food,  wines,  and  fermented  liquors,  altooether ; 
but  where  the  sufferer  has  pwed  consSerably 
beyond  the  zenith  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  table  have  become  habitoal,  his  oidinarj 
fare  should  be  reduced  or  diminiahed,  rather 
than  entirely  commuted.  And,  in  every  change, 
it  is  better  to  proceed  slowly,  than  to  rush  rap- 
idly fro{n  one  extreme  to  another  :  since  nothing 
has  so  great  a  tendency  to  prepare  the  intemS 
organs  for  gouty  paroxysms,  as  siich  sodden  and 
violent  transitions.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
in  regular  order,  and  the  hour  of  rest  be  esrfy. 

A  due  and  unswerving  attention  to  these 
general  rules  of  the  hygiene  will  often  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  those  free  from  all  disturbance  of 
the  gout  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  for  the 
whole  of  their  subsequent  life,  who  have  only 
known  it  in  the  form  of  a  few  regular  parox- 
ysms. But  where  the  system,  and  upecitJUtf 
the  digestive  function,  are  weak,  and  the  patient 
has  had  anticipations  of  atonic  or  recedcbt  gout, 
or  has  actually  suffered  from  its  assaults,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  superadd  a  course  of  invigoba- 

TING  MEDICINES. 

There  are  three  classes  of  remedies  that  gen- 
erally pass  under  this  name ;  stimulants,  bitters, 
and  astringents.  The  first  increase  the  action, 
the  two  last  augment  the  tone.  Stimulants  can 
rarely  be  employed  alone,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  ;  for  a  lax  state  of  fibres  will  bear 
little  increase  of  action,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  suffering  an  equal  increase  o(  debih'ty. 
But  they  may  often,  and  in  the  case  of  gout 
perhaps  always,  be  combined  with  astringents 
and  bitters  with  great  and  decisive  benefit. 
Upon  this  subject,  however,  I  have  already 
treated  so  largely  under  limosis  dtspspsu,  or 
INDIGESTION,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
the  reader  to  that  part  of  the  work  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  specifics  for  preventing 
a  return  of  eout  have  been  formed  of  these 
classes  of  medicines  in  combination,  and  espe- 
cially of  bitters  and  aromatics ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that,  although  the  variety  of  them  which 
nature  offers  to  us  is  almost  infinite,  they  have 
been  employed  with  little  change  from  the  time 
of  Galen  and  CorHus  Aurelianus  in  the  second 
century,  to  that  of  Sydenham  in  the  seven- 
teenth. The  famous  powder  purchased  by  the 
second  Duke  of  Portland,  who  distributed  its  re- 
ceipt for  general  use,  from  the  service  it  ap- 
peared to  have  rendered  him,  is  formed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  very  same  ingredients,  mod- 
ified either  from  the  Greek  writers,  Cceiius  Au- 
relianus and  ^tius,  or  from  Dr.  Sydenham's 
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K ascription ;  though  it  is  a  simplification  of  the 
tter,  by  omitting  several  of  the  articles  that  enter 
into  his  composition,  one  or  two  of  which  had 
better  be  retained.  In  this  reduced  form,  it  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  the  five  following  mate- 
rials, finely  powdered  and  intimately  commixed  : 
birth-wort,  gentian,  germander,  ground-pine, 
and  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  lesser  centaury. 
The  dose  is  a  drachm  taken  fasting  every  morn- 
ing for  three  months ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
reduced  to  three  quarters  of  a  drachm  for  three 
months  longer ;  then  to  half  a  drachm  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year ;  and,  after  this,  the  same 
dose  is  to  be  continued  every  other  morning 
only,  through  the  next  twelve  months :  by  which 
time  it  is  presumed  that  a  cure  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  real  effect  of  this  and  similar  medicines 
is  very  doubtful,  and  the  doubt  arises  from  the 
gradual  mischief  which  a  gouty  diathesis  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  in  the  corporeal  system ; 
and  the  benefit  which  the  exact  and  abstemious 
regimen  that  is  prescribed  during  the  use  of  the 
Portland  or  any  other  course  of  bitter  tonics,  is 
calculated  to  afford  of  its  own  accord.  In  some 
instances,  such  medicines  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect  of  any  kind :  in  others, 
the  joint  result  of  remedy  and  reffimen  seems  to 
have  been  highly  salutary;  while,  in  others 
again,  the  patients,  though  free  from  open  and 
decided  fits  of  the  gout,  appear  to  have  sunk 
sradually  under  complaints  more  distressing  and 
fatal  than  the  gout  itself,  as  dyspepsy,  lowness 
of  spirits,  and  dropsies  of  almost  every  part,  es- 
pecially hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  anasarca. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  regimen  alone 
may  have  proauced  the  good  where  good  has 
been  experienced,  and  the  gouty  diathesis  the 
evil,  where  evil  has  followed  ;  or  that  the  bitter 
tonics  themselves  may  have  done  both,  accord- 
ing as  the  individual  to  whom  they  have  been 
administered  has  been  in  a  proper  or  improper 
state  of  body  for  a  trial  of  them.  They  are  not 
to  be  used  indiscriminately ;  for,  while  the  re- 
laxed and  debilitated,  those  who  are  subject  to 
atonic  and  retrocedent  gout,  may  have  recourse 
to  them  with  great  advantage,  they  will  be  sure 
to  prove  injurious  to  those  of  high  entonic  health, 
and  who  are  distinguished  by  attacks  of  gout  in 
regular  but  vehement  paroxysms. 

Some  bitters,  even  among  those  in  common 
use,  may  possess  more  of  the  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic principle  than  others ;  and,  where  this  is 
the  case,  though  such  may  be  fittest  for  em- 
ployment in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  to  be 
dropped  for  others  of  a  different  kind,  as  orange- 
peel,  bark,  columbo,  and  serpentaria,  as  soon  as 
all  local  irritation  has  ceased.  The  strongest 
bitter  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  nuxvomiea^ 
and  the  narcotic  quality  of  this  is  known  to 
every  one.  Opium  possesses  it  in  a  still  higher 
degree.  It  has  of  late  been  suspected  to  exist 
in  wormwood,  and  been  distinctly  traced  in  the 
hob  and  some  of  the  lettuce  tribe. 

Dr.  Cullen,  however,  has  taken  a  different 
▼iew  of  this  subject.  He  supposes  all  bitters  to 
possess  a  deleterious  quality  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  that,  in  all  gouty  persons,  they  have 


a  power  of  warding  off  fits  of  this  disease  ;  but 
that,  from  this  deleterious  property,  when  Ions 
persevered  in,  they  weaken  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  digestion  to  which  they  at  first 
gave  tone,  and  thus  ultimately  induce  the  dis- 
eases we  have  just  noticed,  and  which  are  too 
apt  to  follow  upon  a  debiUty  of  these  viscera. 
And,  ii)  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  tells  us  of  the 
fate  of  nme  or  ten  persons  who  had  been  liable 
for  some  years  before  to  have  "aJU  of  a  reg- 
ular or  very  ptdnftU  inflammatory  goutf  once,  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice,  in  the  course  of  a 
vear  ;  but  who,  after  the^  had  taken  the  Port- 
land powder  for  some  time,  were  quite  free 
from  any  fit  of  inflammatory  gout,"  and,  having 
completed  the  course  prescribed,  **  had  never  a 
regular  fit,  nor  any  inflammation  of  the  extrem- 
ities, for  the  rest  of  their  life.  In  no  instance, 
however,"  continues  Dr.  Cullen,  "  that  I  have 
known,  was  the  health  of  these  persons  tolerably 
entire.  Soon  after  finishing  the  course  of  their 
medicine,  they  became  valetudinary  in  different 
shapes,  and  particularly  were  much  affected 
with  dyspeptic,  and  what  are  called  nervous 
complaints,  with  lowness  of  spirits.  In  every 
one  of  them,  before  a  year  had  passed,  after 
finishing  the  course  of  the  powders,  some  hy- 
dropic symptoms  appeared,  which,  gradually 
increasing  in  the  form  of  an  ascites  or  hydro- 
thorax,  especially  the  latter  joined  with  anasar- 
ca, in  less  than  two,  or  at  most  three  years, 
proved  fatal."— (Af a/.  Med.^  part  ii.,  ch.  ii.) 

As  Dr.  Cullen  gives  us  no  account  of  any 
mischief  that  has  followed  the  use  of  bitter  ton- 
ics in  constitutions  marked  bv  general  debility 
and  atonic  gout,  the  evils  he  has  described 
seem,  on  his  own  evidence,  to  be  limited  to 
those  whom  we  have  already  cftutioned  against 
the  employment  of  such  a  course.  No  proper 
classification  or  line  of  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  or  adhered  to  ;  which  would  prob- 
ably have  presented  us  with  very  different  re- 
sults if  it  had  been,  and  have  superseded  the 
clashing  and  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  atonic 
effects  uniformly  produced  by  a  continuance  of 
tonic  medicines. 

The  subject,  however,  requires  to  be  further 
examined  by  a  more  accurate  classification  of 
gouty  patients  who  may  be  pot  under  the  in 
fluence  of  medicines  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  throw 
out  the  hint  for  this  purpose.  Yet,  that  a  per- 
severing course  in  bitter  tonics  does  not  uni- 
formly prove  in  any  way  injurious  to  those  who 
engage  in  it,  is,  I  think,  demonstrable  from  the 
daUy  use  of  table  beer  in  almost  every  family 
throughout  the  country,  and  its  appearing  to  be 
one  of  the  wholesomest  beverages  we  can 
adopt.  Dr.  Darwin,  indeed,  ventures  to  ascribe 
part  of  the  mischief  pr(M)uced  by  highly-spirited 
malt  Uquors  to  some  noxious  qualitv  in  the  hope 
they  contain  ;  but  the  stronger  and  headier  malt 
liquors  are  uniformiy  prepared  with  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  hops  than  the  weaker,  and 
especially  than  those  which  go  under  the  name 
of  table  beer.  For  the  only  point  aimed  at  by 
the  employment  of  hops  is  to  prevent  an  ace- 
tous fermentation,  which  is  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  larger  proportion  of  w^rit  <\<QBr 
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MiLtned  iu  aIit  ^nd  eiLronjpf  h«ijf,  but  which  eroty 
LOtie  knav/m  wottld  aooii  lake  pLiCe  in  table  beer 
[tf  it  were  not  powerfully  impn?gna.led  with  ihj* 
rrateful  bitter.  And  hence  the  remark  of  I>r. 
jarwin  aecms  to  have  no  foiindatjon  whatever, 
^•mcethB  stronger  bitter  a^ords  a  beverage  pro- 
vefbiaHj  wboleso!!!©,  while  the  weak  bmer  ia 
ibat  which  prove*  mjunoua. 

There  have  also,  m  all  ages,  been  offered  lo 

the  public  eppcifics  for  the  audden  cure  or  re* 

mo^al  qf  the  paroiysiu  when  pretent,  as  well  na 

_  for  preventing  its  rotura  hereafler.     Lucian,  in 

t  Itia  rfagopodsgra,  givei  uit  with  great  humoar^ 

%.  list  th^t  occupiefl  a  page,  of  such  u  wero 

chiefly  iu  TOgne  in  his  day  ;  and  the  catalogue 

ia  certainly  not  diiuimsbcd  iu  our  own.     Those 

k-lbat  biv«  acquii^  the  higheit  repyt&tion  appear 

^lo  hive  been  composed  of  siome  species  of  nelEe- 

boTG,  or  of  meadow^affran  ;  the  tirst  of  which 

la  among  the  remedjes  qiioted  by  LuLian  ;  thoi»@h 

U  ]«  pr(£«able  thKt  tbe  ff^'E^At'^OTOX  of  the 

pMndk9  wai  a  dlii^eni  plant  from   c^jther  the 

white  or  black  bellebore  of  modem  divpeuaa- 

torie*^ 

The  favourite  specifics  of  tfie  present  day  are 
.  M.  Huuon'a  Eau  ui^dicinde,  atid  the  vinum 
{i^olcbiici,  or  wine  of  meadow^^afleom.     The  ex- 
.let  compnent*  of  the  forraer  are  kept  a  tectet ; 
Ihaugli  its  batis  ia   well  known  to  ie  either  the 
ORB  or  tbe  other  of  the  above  planL^i^  most  proh- 
Mf  Ibo  meadow- BaJ&orL     The   effectn  of  the 
Eati  toMicinale  and  of  the  colchicom  wine  do 
not   caaentiany  difTer;  for^  after  taking   about 
aixty  drops  of  (ritbcTt  tbe  pulse  becoroea  dower* 
snd  at  kngth  einbf,  in  about  twelve  hourf^  from 
(►ten   to  twenty  strokeA   m  a  minute  below  its 
^fiatutal  niirobert  at  which  time  the  inflammation 
p  Mbaidei.    The  action  of  both  medicinoa  is  ac- 
'  eompanjed  witti  great  languor  and  a  deadly  nau- 
aea  or  siekneatf  which  terminate*  in  vomiting, 
or  i  diacharge  from  the  bowels,  or  both.    If  the 
^oae  be  in  a  stuall  degree  in  excess,  the  symp- 
^iocna   ar«  syncope,  cold  aweat^  extreme  pro«- 
ttration  of  alrength^  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
•  wiry  and  almost  imperceptible  pulfte,  or  a  state 
of  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility,"    And, 
in  some  conatitutions,  tbese  effects  havo  fol- 
lowed from  the  use  of  oven  a  common  dose. 

Sir  Everard  Home  made  Bsveral  trials  of  th^^ 

colcbicym  wine  on  a  dog.  both  by  the  stomach 

and  by  mfusmg  it  into  his  jugular  vein:  '  From 

L4liirty  drops  he  recovered  in  about  set  en  hour  a  ; 

■  from  atity  drops,  in  eleven  ]  but  a  hundred  and 

sixty  drop%  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein*  kiikd 

him,  after  having  sulTered  gre^t  agony,  m  live 

boors.     On  opening  him^  the  stomach,  smaller 

intestines,   and  colon,  were  highly  inflamed.^ 

I  (Phil  Ttanttf  ISIB,  art<  in.,  litL)     And  it  is 

[.hence   t^brjouB   that  tbts  medicine,  like  matiy 

other  emetics  and  cathartics,  acta  r»ther  upcm 

the  «tomacb  through  the  medium  of  the  cireu- 

Intigii,  than  on  Ihe  system  through  the  medium 

of  the  Btomsch.     It  is  possible  that  the  cotchi- 

rum  may  net  by  a  wfK^rific  power  on  the  peculiar 

,  indammatiaEi  of  n  regular  tit ;  ypt^  aa  other  iii* 

testinal  irritaFits  havt?  occasionally  prodtieed  a 

rliVe  eflc'cL.  und  particularly  the  gr^iida  q^c^ 

mti^  (hodgB- hyssop),  nn^Tanun^ulMMJUmmut^ 


the  diaappeuatiee  of  tbe  pafozfsm  tnttjr 

ascrdied  to  a  trans  f^r  of  achon  t&  llw 
and  intaitines.     (f  -pealanf,  < 

operate  by  i  secrt ' 
tho  bnrk  in  intcrmiirfwi,  r 
ihietding  the  <j©nslTtutiori  sgaiuai  i 
merciii7  in  syphilis  :  for,  ti^u^ 
fites  proof  that  the  wf^^m  ii  i»pt«j_ 
me  last,  there  are  hw  praitftlMMKti 
10  the  CuUenian  doclnne  in  the  present  day,  •* 
10  coutend  that  Jhe  veneied  firijs  u  carried  i^ 
bv  the  salivation,  since  we  are  peipMi 
wAtwatt 


holding  it  carried  off  under  Ihe  i 
cury  witbotit  any  salivation  what^fw. 

Yet  J  admitting  that  the  colchicnm  ^laa  a  apt- 
cific  power  over   a   regobr  mflanunatory  pst- 
oxysm  of  gout,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  ae  •Mt 
power  over  the  gouty  diatheaia.  sftic«  ths  pas 
Dxysm  has  never  been  so  rea»0¥id  ■•  ooC  to 
turn  again.     And  it  benoe  b««<oixim  «  mm 
question,  whethtt  the  miaebid'  ^ 
constitution  by  ihe  employiikant  of  •» 
medicine,  in  the  larga  doaea  n 
some  prActitionera^  be  not  gr«Bl£r  thaskilhit 
porary  good  obtame^i  by  iba  vnpfmanoti  nf 
inflammation ! 

From  the  rapidity  and  fofcc  of  th« 
It  is  clear  that  they  oughl  neve?  te  b* 
neter  without  the  utmost  cj^ution,  exeapt  a  Che 
first  variety  of  gout,  or  whfn'  the  tfttvm  l» 
firm  and  healthy,  and  the  dii^rr dot  shews  «ae¥ 
in  a  regular  fit.  And  as  it  t*  hiphly  deairablc, 
for  reasons  already  slatr  1  i^imtbof^io- 

tenee  of  tbe  paroxysm^  ,^  u]:stiOR.and 

carry  it  off  at  soon  m  |>on> ■_,  l.^o  use  of  tSia 

one  or  the  other  of  these  medi^^iurB  may  be  jih 
dicioDs,  so  long  as  the  syslem  is  able  to  fyccfr 
Itself  with  speed  fitom  their  mflncnce^  And  «*- 
vidfld  the  patient  limit  himself  to  Jiie  smtlleil 
dose  that  wiU  an^swer  ibe  pur^TO^c 

Yet  these  tiit'dicincft,  froui  too  Uiiie  attenl 
to  their  le&l  effects^  and  from  a  mis takpii  tdi 
that  they  are  i«]ua]]y  a  specific  for  gotil 
e^ery  form,  hate  not  often  bem  caufisit4  to 
en  tonic  variety,  ryw  employed  with  yofncitnt  di** 
crimination  iji  Ihe  second  and  third  vanetioa 
of  the  difordrr,  m  which  the  system,  aad  par- 
ticularly the  digestive  organs,  are  in  a  atal* 
of  chronic  debiTity  ;  and  the  inflam-  *-  '  \ 
when  it  allows  1 1  self  in  the  bands  oi 
complete  and  evane*rent.     In  all  ^^..  5, 

sDch   medicines,   without   the  superintend enoe 
of  much  practical  caotton  and  judgment,  can- 
not fail  to  do  aenous  injury  to  the  i-'-  i 
They  have  a  tendency  lo  increase   ' 
tjtar  weakness^  and  hereby  to  leave  t  e  syeir 
more  open  to  all  the  miseries  which  komI  ii  i 
perpetually  ent.idmg.     And  hence  tlie  rot 
of  the  very  general  eomplsint  among  those  i 
have  tried  these  remedies,  that,  atthoufb  f 
remove  the  fit  at  the  time,  they  nhorten  I*'" 
tervals,  and  render  their  frames  more  obq 
to  relapses      In  my  own  person,  1   hivii*] 
ejcceedfid  forty  drops  of  the  cnlcbicuiit  j 
prepared  after  thw  form  of  the  Royal  " 
and  J  havp  seldom  failed  to  dnd  tbia  i 
ble,  though  I  cannot  affirm  that  it  haa  t 
fonnlj  aa« 
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The  remuks  of  Dr.  Lacas  upon  this  subject 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and,  as  being  of- 
fered since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work, 
Aay  be  quoted  as  confirming  the  author's  views. 
Haying  contended  for  a  specific  principle  in 
gout,  which  he  thinks  obvious  firom  the  peculiar 
acid  smell  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  deposite 
of  urate  of  soda  concretions,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : — *'  I  am  much  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  the  effects  of  the  £au  mddicinale 
and  other  gout  medicines  of  the  day  in  procu- 
ring sommaiy  relief  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
expense  of  more  frequent  visits  of  the  disorder, 
till  at  length  it  is  constantly  present,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  proves  fatal.  Tho  inflam- 
mation here  is  probably  cured  before  the  mor- 
bid matter  can  be  thrown  ofi|  which,  therefore, 
shortly  renews  its  attack,  while  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  generally  g[ive  way  under  this 
unsuccessful  coimict:  for  it  does  not  appear 
bow  the  cure  of  inflammation,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, can  be  too  rapid,  if  effected  with  safety 
.■to  the  organization.*'— -(Oil  <Ae  Frineiple*  of  In- 
fiammatim  and  Fe»er,  8vo.,  1822.)  It  hence 
follows,  as  already  observed,  that  our  great  ob- 
ject in  the  employment  of  these  medicines 
should  be  to  moderate  the  inflammation,  without 
trenching  on  the  strength  of  the  constitution.* 

Where  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and 
weakness  alone  remains,  and  an  inability  to  use 
the  limb  without  pain,  I  have  at  times  found 
the  support  of  a  com^ssing  bandage  produce 
considerable  comfort. f 


*  Colchicum  rarely  proves  beneficial,  unless  it 
produce  either  nausea,  copious  perspiration,  or 
purging,  or  all  these  effects  together.  Hence,  the 
common  practice  is  to  give  the  vinum  colchici  in 
half-Qrachm  doses,  every  four  or  six  hours,  joined 
either  with  magnesia  or  the  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, so  as  to  determine  its  action  to  the  bowels. 
Modem  practitioners  seem  to  be  acquiring  every 
day  greater  and  greater  partiality  to  colchicum  as 
a  means  of  relieving  gout ;  and,  while  the  appre- 
hension (if  various  evils  from  its  free  employment 
is  not  universally  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  its 
action  in  shortening  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease, 
as  soon  ss  nausea  or  purging  is  brought  on  by  it, 
is  very  generally  acknowledged.  In  cases  of*^  ac- 
tive gout,  occurring  in  a  full  habit,  it  is  best  always 
to  let  bleeding  and  a  purg[ative  of  calomel  and  an- 
timony preceae  the  exhibition  of  colchicum.  Dr. 
Spiilan,  of  Dublin,  prefers  a  tincture  of  the  seeds, 
or  which  ;{.,  3iss.,  or  313.,  may  be  given  at  ni^ht, 
and  repeated,  if  necusary,  the  next  mormng. 
This  quantity,  he  savs,  will  generallv  purge  brisk- 
ly ;  but  if  it  £ul«  a  tnird  dose  the  following  night 
will  be  sure  to  succeed. — (See  his  Supplement  to 
Pharmacopoeia.)  The  editor,  instead  of  encoun- 
tering this  risk  of  losing  so  much  time,  prefers 
giving  the  wine  of  colchicum  in  a  mixture,  con- 
taining magnesia,  or  the  sulphate  of  it  Colchi- 
cum purges,  allays  pain,  and  lowers  the  pulse,  and, 
when  we  know  these  fi^ts,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry,  whether  it  has  a  spe- 
cific power  over  gout  or  not.— Ed. 

t  The  American  profession  is  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Rush  for  his  enlightened  views  on  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  gout,  published  inany  years  ago, 
which  induced  practitionere  to  adopt  a  depletory 

Elan  of  treatment,  by  bloodletting,  purgatives, 
listers,  dec,  even  long  before  the  nature  of  gout 


SPECIES  IV. 

ARTHROSIA  HYDARTHRUS. 

WHITE  SWELLING. 

COLOURLKSS  8WKLUN0,  CHIEFLY  OP  THE  LAS6EK 
JOINTS  :  I  fTF  LAMM  ATI  ON  SLOW,  AND  DEEP- 
SEATED  :  PAIN  PIXED  AND  SEVERE  :  IMPBB- 
PBCTLT  SUPPURATIVE  :    FEVf R  A  HECTIC. 

This  inflammation,  like  that  of  rheumatism, 
attacks  the  larser,  rather  than  the  smaller  ar- 
ticulations. Yet,  as  the  joints  are  uniformly 
the  seat  of  its  assault,  and  it  frequently  runs 
through  its  course  without  the  production  of 

f genuine  pus,  however  severe  its  sjjrmptoms  and 
atal  its  termination,  it  has  a  manifest  reUtion 
to  the  two  preceding  species,  and  ought  to  be 
arranged  under  the  same  senus. 

The  ordinary  occasional  cause  is  a  strain,  or 
some  other  injury  to  the  joint  affected  ;  but  this 
cause  does  not  equally  operate  in  all  persons  to 
the  production  of  such  a  result ;  and  it  is  hence 
obvious,  that  there  is,  as  in  the  case  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  a  predisposition  or  pecuhar 
diathesis  favouring  the  origin  of  hydarthrus,  ex- 
isting in  some  individuals,  to  which  others  are 
stran^rs.  And  we  find  this  predisposition 
showmff  itself  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
the  podagric  diathesis,  both  in  persons  of  a 
strong,  r(%U8t,  and  entonic  state  of  health,  and 
in  persons  of  relaxed  and  inelastic  fibres,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  inherit  a  scrofulous  taint. 
And  hence  the  disease  exhibits  itself  under  dis- 
tinct forms,  seau  itself  in  different  parts  of  the 
joint,  and  demands  different  modes  of  treatment. 

[In  the  foregoing  editions  of  this  work  the 
author  took  his  description  of  white  swellings 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  B.  Bell,  and 
adopted  the  very  hjrpothetical  division  of  the 
disease  into  entonic  and  aUmiCf  meaning  by  the 
former  case  the  rheumatic  white  swelling  of 
several  other  ^writers,  that  most  frequently  takes 
place  in  youn^  plethoric  people,  *<  possessing 
that  firm  elasticity  of  health  and  fibre,  which, 
upon  the  application  of  accidental  causes,  gives 
rise  to  rheumatism,  as  well  as  this  variety  of 
hydarthrus.'*  The  atonie  white  swelling  was, 
in  our  author*s  opinion,  a  name  suited  for  that 


was  as  well  understood  as  it  is  now.  The  prac- 
tice of  applying  cold  air  or  cold  affusions  to  the 
gouty  surface  or  extremities,  has  fewer  advocates 
in  this  country  than  abroad;  and  too  many  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  where  their  employment 
has  not  only  aggravated  pain,  but  induced  a  fatal 
metastasis.  American  physicians  sometimes  give 
the  colchicum  in  combmation  with  a  solution  of 
tartarized  antimony.  In  this  way  a  more  advan- 
tageous action  of  the  medicine  on  the  skin  is  often 
secured.  Ophim  must  be  administered  with  cau- 
tion, particularly  if  plethora  or  local  determina- 
tion to  important  organs  exists ;  in  such  cases,  it 
were  better  to  repeat  venesection ;  after  which, 
the  well-known  Dover's  powder  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  £au  mddicinale  has  sometimes  partially  mit- 
igated an  attack  of  gout  with  us  as  elsewhere ; 
but  it  has  also  been  detrimental.  Carded  cotton 
to  the  part  affected  is  much  more  grateful  and 
soothing  than  flannel,  and  the  cajeput-oil,  blended 
with  some  stimulating  liniment,  is  smong  the  bail 
embrocations.— D. 
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variety  which  commences  in  the  cancelli  of  the 
bones.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Dr. 
Good  should  have  preferred  this  principle  of  di- 
vision, and  selected  the  epithets  entame  and 
aioniCf  which  involve  us  at  once  in  conjectare 
and  hypothesis,  instead  of  a  division  of  the 
subject  founded  upon  facts  demonstrated  by  dis- 
section, and  a  choice  of  names,  calculated  to 
express,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  particular 
texture  chiefly  and  primarily  concerned  in  each 
variety  of  white  swelling,  and  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  changes.  When  it  is  considered  that 
our  author  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  val- 
uable researches  of  Mr.  Brodie,  the  course 
adopted  seems  the  more  singular.  The  editor, 
not  feeling  that  it  would  be  right,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  surgical  knowledge,  to  repeat  the 
author's  description  of  white  swelling,  has  been 
obliged  to  introduce  a  short  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject arranged  on  other  principles. 

Hydarthrus  is  divisible  into  the  following  va- 
Tieties  : — 


s  MembransB  syno-  White  swelling  conunen- 
vialis.  cinff  m  the  sy  novial  mem- 

brane. 

0  Cartilaginum.         cooomencing  in  the 

cartilages. 

y  Ossium.  commencing  in  the 

bones. 

The  term  whUe  noeUing  has  been  com- 
monly applied  to  enlargements  of  the  joints,  in 
consequence  of  the  colour  of  the  slun  being 
often  not  at  all  changed,  even  in  very  advanced 
periods  of  the  disease.  As  it  expresses  what 
IS  generally  true,  the  name  can  hardly  be  found 
fault  with  on  the  ground  of  its  conveying  any 
erroneous  notion;  yet,  it  is  objectionable  on 
another  principle,  which  is,  that  it  is  applied  to 
several  diseases  of  the  joints,  which  are  of 
vefy  different  characters  in  every  mother  respect, 
thus  tending  to  keep  up  a  want  of  scientific 
discrimination,  which  conduces  to  a  ffreat  deal 
of  confusion  and  obscurity  in  practice.  The 
texture  of  the  joint,  principally  and  primarily 
concerned  in  the  disease,  and  the  nature  of 
such  disease,  form,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, a  better  and  more  useful  basis  of  no- 
menclature. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  consti- 
tute bags,  without  any  external  opening;  in 
this  respect  resembling  the  peritoneum,  the 
pleura,  and  the  pericardium,  to  which  Mr.  Bro- 
die conceives  it  also  bears  some  analogy,  both 
in  its  functions  and  diseases  At  all  events, 
experience  proves,  that  it  is  frequentl]^  the  seat 
of  inflammation  ;  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  fibrous 
textures,  particularly  pointed  out  by  Bichat 
and  other  writers,  as  a  common  situation  of 
rheumatic  inflammation.  The  consequences  of 
its  inflammation,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
are,  first,  a  preternatural  secretion  of  synovia  ; 
2dly,  eflfusion  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the 
joint ;  3dly,  in  other  cases,  a  thickening  of 
the  membrane ;  a  conversion  of  it  into  a  gris- 
tly substance  ;  and  an  eflfusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  and  serum  into  the  cellular  texture,  by 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  external  parts.     In 


the  museum  of  the  London  Universitj  are  sev- 
eral specimens  of  adhesions  of  the  folds  of  tht 
membrane  to  each  other,  the  result  of  previous 
inflanunatioh.  Unless  the  dieorder  anse  from 
mechanical  injury,  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  rairely  tenninrntes  in  eupparatioo. 
When  the^lisease  is  unchecked,  it  may  lead  to 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages ;  but  he  thinks  that 
where  this  change  ia  combined  with  iwi^afimi- 
tion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  affection 
of  the  cartilages  is  mostly  the  primary  one, 
and  that  of  the  membrane  the  conaequence  of 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  joint.* 

The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  joint,  freooently 
very  severe  at  one  particular  spot,  and  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  by  swelling.  At  first,  the  swel- 
ling arises  entirely  from  fluid  in  the  cavity  of 
the  joint ;  but  afterward  the  synovial  mem- 
brane becomes  thickened,  or  lymph  is  effbsed 
on  its  outer  or  inner  surface ;  the  fluid  in  the 
joint  is,  therefore,  less  easily  felt,  and  the  mo- 
bility of  the  joint  itself  diminished.  As  the 
sweUing  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  distended 
state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  ita  shape  is 
not  that  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and  is  mod- 
ified by  the  resisunce  it  meets  with  in  certain 
directions  from  ligaments  and  *<*ndftns.  The 
disease  is  less  frequent  in  the  hip  and  ■hftqHtr 
than  in  the  more  superficial  joints.  Afier  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  memfaiane  has  sub- 
sided, the  fluid  is  absorbed ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  joint  regains  its  natural  figure  and 
mobility ;  but  in  other  cases  swelling  and  stiff- 
ness remain,  and  the  patient  is  very  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  whenever  he  is  ex- 
posed to  cold,  or  takes  much  exercise  Some- 
times the  inflammation  not  only  lingers  in  the 
part,  but  extends  to  other  textures,  and  st  length 
the  cartilages  ulcerate,  suppuration  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  articular  surfacea  are  destroyed. 
Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  sel 
dom  atUcks  young  children,  but  is  very  fre- 
quent in  adults  :  a  feature  in  which  it  exhibits 
a  resemblance  or  relationship  to  the  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  fibrous  textures  in  general. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  species  of  white  swellmg  that 
is  particularly  implied  in  the  descriptions  given 
by  many  writers  of  the  form  of  the  disease  to 
which  they  apply  the  epithet  rhtumatic.  Mr. 
Brodie  further  remarks,  it  may  occur  as  a  symp- 
tom of  gout  or  rheumatiam  ;  or  of  derangement 
of  the  health  by  syphilis,  or  the  unskilful  use 
of  mercury.  In  other  examplea  the  affection 
of  the  joint  is  quite  local,  being  produced  l^  a 
sprain  or  contusion,  an  extraneous  cartilaginous 
body  in  the  joint,  or,  what  is  still  more  usual 
by  exposure  to  cold. 

When  the  case  has  arisen  firom  the  ill  effects 
of  mercury,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  sarsapa- 
rilla ;  when  from  rheumatism,  opium  conjoined 
with  diaphoretics,  and  the  colchicum,  which  is 
also  particularly  useful  where  the  complaint  is 
connected  with  gout.     But  when  several  joints 


*  See  Brodie's  Psthological  and  Surgical 
Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  ^ints,  pp.  16  and  19, 
2d  edit.,  Lend.,  1822.  A  different  view  of  this 
point  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Key.— See  Med.  Chit. 
Trans.,  vol.  xix.—En. 
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are  simultaneously  attacked,  he  deems  the 
moderate  use  of  mercury  the  most  successful 
practice. 

In  all  cases,  howrever,  Mr.  Brodie  has  found 
topical  treatment  the  most  important.  In  the 
acute  stage  of  the  inflammation,  he  has  recourse 
to  leeches  and  even  venesectio^  ;  aperient  med« 
icines ;  saline  draughts  and  diaphoretics  ;  and, 
when  the  swelling  and  tension  are  very  great, 
he  prefers  fomentations  and  poultices,  but,  under 
other  circumstances,  cold  lotions.  In  the  chronic 
^tage,  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint,  leeches  or 
cupping,  repeated  several  times,  and  a  cold  lo- 
tion, are  the  means  advised.  When  the  inflam- 
mation has  somewhat  yielded  he  applies  large 
olisters,  and,  if  necessary,  repeats  them  from 
time  to  time  ;  a  plan  which  he  finds  more  eflfec- 
tnal  than  that  of  keeping  a  single  blister  open' 
with  the  savin  cerate.  In  a  further  stage,  when 
the  inflammation  has  yielded  still  more,  he  em- 
ploys strong  liniments,  containing  a  proportion 
either  of  lin.  ammonia;,  tinctura  cantharidum,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  remaining  stiffness  will  be 
riemoved  by  friction  with  the  hand  alone,  or 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment ;  free  exercise 
of  the  limb  ;  or  by  allowing  a  column  of  water 
to  be  pumped  on  the  joint  from  a  height,  as  is 
practised  at  the  watermg-places. 

Another  form  of  disease  affecting  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  commonly  classed  as  a  white 
swelling,  is  that  in  which  the  membrane  is  con- 
verted mto  a  thick  pulpy  substance,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  intersected  by  white  membranous 
lines.  As  the  disease  advances,  it  leads  to  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  caries  of  the  bones, 
wasting  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses.  According  to  Mr.  Brodie's  investi- 
gation, the  disease  is  slow,  but,  in  the  end,  the 
joint  is  invariably  destroyed.  The  case  is  rarely 
seen  in  any  other  joint  than  the  knee. 

The  disease  commences  with  a  slight  stiffness 
and '  tumefaction,  without  pain.  At  last,  the 
motion  of  the  joint  is  generally  seriously  im- 
paired ;  though,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  it  remains.  The  swelling  is  less  regular  than 
that  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  is  soft  and  elastic,  as  if  arising 
fivom  fluid.  The  patient  suffers  no  pain  untu 
abscesses  form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate,  at 
which  period  hectic  fever  usually  co^es  on,  and 
the  patient  gradually  sinks,  unless  the  limb  be 
amputated. 

Mr.  Brodie  deems  this  form  of  the  disease  in- 
curable. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  check  its 
progress  by  rest  and  cold  lotions ;  and  to  alle- 
viate the  pain  attending  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lages by  fomentations  and  poultices.  In  the 
end,  the  limb  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life ;  at  least,  until  some  new  treat- 
ment, capable  of  restoring  the  natural  texture 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  be  discovered.  Ftom 
certain  accounts  published  of  the  effects  of 
iodine,  employed  internally  and  extemallv,  it 
would  seem  to  deserve  a  fair  trial.  Mr.  Buchan- 
tn,  of  Hull,  applies  the  tincture  to  many  white 
swellings,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  stages, 
with  surprising  success,  according  to  the  state- 
mants  contained  in  his  late  pubhcation. — (Eb- 


say  on  Diseased  Joints  and  the  Non-union  of 
Fracture,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1828.) 

One  species  of  the  disease,  vulcarly  denomi- 
nated white  swelling,  appears,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Brodie,  to  commence  in  the 
articular  cartilages ;  and  this  change  is  found  to 
be  the  primary  one  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  hip-joint  is  concerned.*  Ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee  is  attended 
with  one  remarkable  difference  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane  ,  viz.,  in  the  for- 
mer, the  pain  is  at  first  slieht,  and  gradually 
becomes  very  intense,  which  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  happens  in  the  latter.  Neither  is 
there,  for  a  consid^ble  time  after  the  disease 
has  begun,  any  evident  swelling,  and  when  thia 
does  show  itself,  it  arises  from  a  slight  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  cellular  membrane  on  the 
outside  of  the  joint,  and  seems  peater  than  it 
really  is,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  muscles. 
No  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  where  the  sy- 
novial membrane  is  inflamed ;  nor  is  there  the 
peculiar  elasticity  which  accompanies  the  con- 
version of  that  membrane  into  a  thick  pulpy  sub- 
stance. However,  in  a  few  cases,  the  synovial 
membrane  is  secondarily  affected,  and  the  sy- 
novia or  pus  may  collect  within  the  joint.  If  the 
disease  proceed,  abscesses  generally  form,  the 
ligaments  are  destroyed,  and  the  joint  becomes 
dislocated.  The  editor  has  seen  several  cases, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  drawn 
into  the  ham ;  and  mekmcholy  examples  of  the 
luxation  of  the  thigh-bone  from  the  acetabulum, 
in  consequence' of  this  disease  in  the  hip,  may 
be  seen  daily  ir  the  streets  of  every  city  and 
town  in  Europe 

In  the  treatme  it  of  primary  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  joints,  Mr.  Brodie  attaches  con- 
siderable importance  to  keeping  the  part  mo- 
tionless. It  is  this  disease,  for  which  he  finds 
caustic  issues  particularly  useful.  In  the  early 
stage,  local  bleeding,  venesection,  and  the  warm 
batn,  are  sometimes  serviceable ;  but  stimula^ 
ting  plasters  are  ineflScacious,  and  friction  al- 
ways hurtful. 

Another  form  of  white  swelling  takes  place 
so  often  in  persons  with  decided  marks  of  scrof- 
ula about  them,  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  scrofulous  disease.  It  originates  in  the  can- 
cellous structure  of  the  bones,  and  ulceration 
consequently  takes  place  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
joint,  and  the  disease  then  follows  nearly  the 
ssme  course  as  when  it  has  commenced  with 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages.  The  heads  of  the 
bones  of  the  affected  joint  at  first  become  un- 
usually vascular,  and  deprived  of  their  due  pro- 
portion of  lime,  while,  at  first,  a  transparent 
fluid,  and  afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  substance, 
is  deposited  in  their  cancelli.  As  the  caries  of 
the  bones  advances,  inflammation  takes  place  in 
the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the 

*  From  some  researches  undertaken  by  Mr.  As- 
ton Key,  it  would  appear  that  ulceration  of  car- 
tilage#  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  vascular 
substance  by  the  synovial  membrane,  whicli  sub- 
stance is  the  organ  by  which  the  cartilagin«ius  tis- 
sue is  removed. — See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol  xiv. 
-Ed. 


HiEMATICA. 


[Cl^  Iff  ^OlBw  U 


\  jomL  Hetwse,  a  puffy  and  eliutic  swelling  in 
the  eiirJ/,  and  an.  tBdciimioua  one  in  the  ^d- 
iuic«d  iUge  dI*  Ihe  d^^ea^e.  At  length  an  ab- 
ItfMsB  b  formed  in  ihe  jotnC,  &nd^  mnking  its 
^  waj  bjr  ulecu^lion  through  the  tynovial  mem- 
bfa^fir  hursta  eicLerniii.il>%  nUer  catistng  numeroDs 
iJanaea  in  the  aoft  porta.  In  the  iaiC  stage  of 
tbe  dlKue,  the  bones,  inaieaii  of  being  preter- 
tiAlafally  rascular,  become  le«9  eo  than  io  ilie 
healthy  fitate ;  a  circnmitance  to  which  Mr, 
Uojd  has  knputed  tlie  ei foliations  whbh  «ome* 
titnps  ftccur. — (On  Scrofula-^  p.  J  23.) 

According  to  Mr.  Brodie*»  observiitions,  the 
dkeue  ia  often  met  with  m  cluldren ;  and  ift 
rarely  •een  in  individuals  p|$t  iho  age  of  ihirtT. 
The  hip  &nd  shoulder  are  less  liable  lo  it  than 
m&Qj  other  Joiota.  As  it  is  coonected  with  a 
particulm-  diathesia,  it  sometimea  affects  several 
joijiLs  at  the  sanie  tiroci.  or  recur  a  m  others  aft«r 
the  one  orif  inally  attacked  has  been  cured  or 
removed.  In  thts  form  of  white  swelliog,  a  dc- 
ms  of  pain  in  the  joini,  generally  not  a  very 
liatfaaaing  otta,  preeedcs  for  some  time  the  oc- 
r€lineiiee  of  awetliiig  in  the  soft  parts.  When 
L  Iht  OBftilagea  ulcerate,  the  pain  incr^asps ;  hut 
it  is  not  severe  until  an  abscess  has  formed, 
and  the  parts  over  the  abscesi  become  distended 
iiMl  infiamod^  When  the  abscess  burstst  »  thin 
|iys,  with  portions  of  subitance  resembhngcurd, 
la  diacharged.  *'  I  com:eive  all  such  collectious 
of  mstterr^^  say  a  Mr.  Hunteri  "  lo  be  of  a  9crof- 
olous  nature :  they  ai e  most  common  in  the 
J9tmf  iohject^  and  seldom  fonnd  in  tlia  full 
giowni  or  old.  The  suppuration  is  not  proper 
pus,  ntjr  the  aivelling  proper  mfiammation.** — 
{On  the  Blood,  Aac^p.  391)  S i n u $*■  s  thf  n  pi?n* 
erally  remain »  at  the  bottom  of  which  disf^oacd 
hone  may  be  fell  with  a  probe,  la  the  worst 
caae«,  the  patient  either  dies  hectic,  or  ia  obliged 
10  lobmJt  to  amputation.  In  otherai  a  cnrattvci 
I  ppoceas  eiuuefi  ^  and  the  disoaso  terminates  ei- 
f  ther  with  or  without  ancbylosis,  according  to 
I  the  eitent  of  the  destruction  of  the  articular  suf- 
facea.  In  the  comphcaiod  jointa  of  the  foot  and 
hand,  the  chances  of  rocovftry  are  found  by  Mr. 
Brodie  to  be  even  lean  than  in  larger  jointa. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  the  plain  con* 
noxion  of  the  disease  with  scrofula  implies  that 
such  general  remedtes  as  are  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  atato  of  the  conalitution,  cannot  fail 
lo  be  proper.     Loss  of  blood  seema  to  Mr-  Bro- 
I  die  less  useful  in  this  form  of  white   swelling 
I  than  in  some  others.    He  has  also  seldom  known 
any  benefit  derived  from  blister*  and  linimentf  ; 
tssiies  and  aet<^  thotigh  serviceable,  he  haa 
only  found  so  in  an  inferior  degree.     Cold  lo- 
I  t)ofi9  check  the  exteoMon  of  the  disease  to  the 
J  loft  parts,  and  retard  the  formation  of  absceasee. 
I  He  lava  much  stress  on  the  advantages  of  keep- 
I  mg  the  joint  perfectly  quiet,  or  as  far  as  it  can 
f  be  done  wtth  due  regaid  to  health.     Hence,  he 
an  advocate  for  mechanical  contrivances  for 


this  pyipose  ;  and  as  far  as  the  editor  can  |ni4|fv 
this  eeems  to  be  the  principle  childly  aitned  a 
by  Mr,  Scott  in  the  mass  ot  plasters,  haodiagaii 
pastdioardf  dEc.  with  which  he  wuiOMtwia  lyia  da- 
eased  joint  and  limb.*^  When  mhmtmmm  m* 
forming,  fomentiUioni)  and  poultiees  afi!tobac» 
ployed.  When  suppuration  ceases,  aitd  a  Un- 
dcncy  to  anchyioaiB  begins,  Mr.  Brodie  apjiim 
round  the  limb  strips  of  Imen,  spread  with 
cerate. 

As  for  the  meane  of  imfprcmnf  Ih*'  hesi! 
the  pure  air  of  the  seacoast ;  noimahtng  p\ 
diet;   n^teel  medicines;  mtneiat  adds;  and,  ji 
children,  occasional  mercniisi  f"'^-' 
the  benefit  arismg  from  being 
open  air  in  summer,  are  those  | 
mendod. — (Broite't  Patholegum  and  Sufgkigt 
Obr.  en  the  Joinis,  Svo.,  Ldnd.«  ItTS ) 

Some  practitioners  are  partial  to  the  coontcs- 
Lmt^tion  arising  from  the  apfjhcaiion  of  UiW 
emetic  ointment  to  the  jntegumenU  of  the 
eased  joint ;  aonxe  prefer  aetona  :  some  cJi 
issues;  and  others  the  moxa.  Bui,  in  na 
ou»  eznmplea,  all  pkms  seem  lo  fail  Wltf^i 
the  high  praises  now  heetowedon  ih^  iodifii^ 
a  remedy  for  white  swellings,  will  be 
by  general  and  impartial  ejepenence, 
soon  determine.  As  otir  anlhoT  roi 
his  hflt  editjon]  no  medicine  aeta  so 
the  absorbent  system  as  iodine  ;  ami 
formed  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  that  M  Mai 
Geneva,  has  in  one  caae  of  a  very  dectdi 
acter,  and  in  which  even  amputntioti  had 
advised,  after  a  failure  of  every  other 
fotjnd  the  uae  of  the  ointmcot  of  iodme,  10^ 
gether  with  the  tincture,  completely  cuecaad; 
9o  as  not  only  to  remove  the  tumour^  but  to 
store  as  f r»o  a  motion  to  the  a^cted  iotiA 
was  posaeased  by  the  sound  kne#f.  Tm 
of  the  tincture  contained  one  twelfth  of 
of  iodine  at  its  utmost.  The  palieat 
years  of  a^-— ( E»Jtay  nn  the  Efieis  ^ 
dtc,  pp,  49,  64,  8vo.;  IH'il )  tlV 
cour aging  accounts  of  tLt*  efleeti  9i 
the  cure  of  white  twellinga  bilhortBi 
are  those  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  IldV  ««»  W^ 
the  tincture  t  with  a  cameUhair  bmsb  M  rao  m^ 
teguments,  by  which  it  appears  lo  b* 
abaorbed.t] 


*  See  Surgical  Qbs,  on  the  Treatment  of  OhrOQi 
Infismrnation*  evo.,  Lond.,  182@.    The  merii 
first  sugeestin^  this  principle  of  irEatmwnt  i 
editor  believes  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Cruttwel], 
Bath. 

t  K  lodiBB  3J„  Spir.  Vinos.  Rect.  rhj  ft.    Tilia| 
turn. 

%  See  an  Essay  on  a  New  Mode  of  Ti 
for  DineasBd  Joints ;  and  the  N on- union 
lure,  Svo.,  Lond.,  1828.    Althouph  iodiue 
tions  are  freqnentljf  nsefa]  m  the  tr#At     .. 
chronic  dtBeases  of  joinU,  Ih©  editor  does  not 
their  power  m  groat  as  aoine  writers  rvpra«at 


Ot^  IIL-Obd.  III.] 


RXANTHSHATICA. 
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ORDER  III. 

EXANTHEMATICA. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

OeTANVOOS   BRUPTIOlfS    B88KNTIALLY  ACCOMPA- 
NIED  WITH   PKTBR 

The  term  Exanthemata  among  the  Greeks, 
from  i^avOiia,  "effloresco/*  "per  summa  erum- 
po,"  "  to  effloresce,  or  break  forth  on  the  sur- 
face/' imported  cutaneous  efflorescences  or 
eruptions  gerterally.  It  has  since  been  limited 
to  express  cutaneous  eruptions  accomptmUd 
ufith  /evert  a  boundary  assigrted  to  it  by  Sau- 
vages,  Linn^us,  Vogel,  Sa^er,  Macbride,  CuUen, 
and  various  others,  and  this,  in  effect,  is  its  gen- 
eral meamnff  in  the  present  day.  Dr.  Cullen, 
however,  innis  note  on  Exanthemata,  thinks  it 
worth  considering  whether  the  word  should  not 
be  restrained  to  eruptions  (he  does  not  say  febrile 
eruptions)  produced  alone  by  specific  contagion ; 
"  eruptiones  a  contagione  specific^  ort»  ;**  while 
Dr.  wiUan  has  still  more  lately  narrowed  it,  so 
as  to  include  those  eruptions  only  which  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  English  term  bash, 
whether  febrile  or  not  febrile. 

The  two  last  senses  of  bxanthbmata,  or 
BXANTHBMATicA,  are  uew  and  singular.  Dr. 
Cullen,  however,  has  not  followed  up  his  own 
suggestion  into  his  own  classification ;  while 
Dr.  Willan  has  not  alwavs  continued  strictly 
true  to  his.  own  views  and  definition,  as  I  have 
observed  in  the  running  comment  introductory 
to  the  present  order  in  the  volume  of  Nosology, 
to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  for  a  fuller  exam- 
ination of  this  subject,  at  his  leisure. 

The  term,  therefore,  in  the  present  work,  is 
employed  in  its  common  and  current  sense,  so 
as  to  mclude  all  cutaneous  eruptions  in  which 
fever  exists  as  an  essential  symptom  ;  whether 
accompanied  with  or  destitute  of  contagion; 
which  last  is  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  an  m.ap- 
propriate  ordinal  character  :  aoubtral,  because 
we  cannot  very  precisely  tell  where  to  draw  the 
line ;  and  inappropriate,  because  it  is  a  char- 
acter that  applies  to  diseases  of  very  different 
kinds,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  classifica- 
tion, as  dysentery  and  influenza,  in  which  there 
is  fever  without  cutaneous  eruption  ;  itch,  and 
many  varieties  of  tetter,  in  which  there  is  cuta- 
neous eruption  without  fever ;  and  blennor- 
rhcea  or  clap,  in  which  there  is  neither  fever 
nor  cutaneous  eruption.  The  genera  included 
in  the  order  are  distin^ruished  by  the  nature  of 
the  eruption,  as  consisting  of  red,  level,  or  nearly 
level  patches  or  pimples  filled  with  a  thin  ichor- 
ous fluid ;  of  pimples  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid ; 
and  of  foul,  imperfectly  sloughing  tumours ;  and 
hence  consist  of  the  four  foUowing  : — 

I.  Enanth^is.  Rash  Exanthem. 

II.  Emphlysis.  Ichorous  Exanthem. 

m.  Empyesis.  Pustulous  Exanthem. 

IV.  Anthracia.  Carbuncular  Exanthem. 

Each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  third, 
comprises  several  species ;  and  all  concur  in 
evincing  the  existence  of  morbid  and  specific 
poisons  in  the  blood,  acting  the  part  of  animal 


fermenta,*  converting  the  different  fluida  int« 
their  own  nature,  exciting  the  commotion  of 
fever,  and  being  eliminated  on  the  surface,  as 
the  best  and  most  salutary  outlet  to  which  they 
can  be  carried,  by  the  very  fever  which  they 
thus  excite. 

The  whole  is  a  wonderful  circle  of  morbid 
and  restorative  action,  evincing  the  most  stri- 
king proofs  of  that  instinctive  or  remedial  power 
of  nature,  whose  presence  in  every  pan  of  every 
living  frame,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is 
contmually  discovering  itaelf;  and  which,  under 
the  general  control  of  an  infinite  and  omniscient 
Providence,  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  per- 
feet,  preserve,  ana  repair  the  individual,  and  to 
multiply  its  species. 

We  have  many  times  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  any  diseased  action  is  u- 
king  place  internally,  there  is  a  constant  effort 
exhibited  in  the  part,  or  in  the  system  gener- 
ally, to  lead  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  do 
least  mischief,  rather  than  let  it  spread  itself  on 
the  deep-seated  or  vital  organs,  where  its  effecta  , 
might  be  fatal.  Mr.  John  liunter  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  dwelling  on  this  admirable  economy  of 
nature,  and  of  ilmstrating  it  from  the  course  pur- 
sued in  inflammations  of  every  kind  (On  Bloody 
Infiammatwnt  dec.,  pp.  236,  450,  467),  which, 
to  obtain  this  beneficial  end,  oflen  wind  their 
way  outwardly  through  a  multiplicity  of  super- 
incumbent organization,  instead  of  opening  mto 
some  momentous  cavity  in  the  interior,  from 
which  it  is  perhaps  only  separated  by  a  thin 
membrane.  But  there  is  no  part  of  pathology 
in  which  this  display  of  a  final  cause,  of  an  oper- 
ative intention  admirably  adapted  to  the  end, 
is  more  striking,  than  in  the  order  of  eruptive 
fevers. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  fever  that  the  disease 
works  its  own  cure  ;  for  it  is  hereby  that  a  gen- 
eral determination  is  made  to  the  surface,  and 
the  morbid  poison  is  thrown  off  from  the  system. 

But  the  fever  may  be  too  violent ;  and,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  it  may  also  be  of  the 
wrong  kind ;  both  which  facts  occasionally  oc- 
cur in  inflammations,  and  require  the  art  of 
medicine  for  their  correction. 

When  a  febrile  poison,  producing  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  is  generated  or  has  been  conveyed  into 
the  blood,  a  small  degree  of  fever  is  sufficient 
to  throw  it  upon  the  skin ;  and  if  it  exceed  the 
proper  extent,  the  specific  virus  will  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  fever  itself  may  become  a  sQurce 
of  real  danger.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  encourage  the  fever  by  cardiacs,  a  heated  at- 
mosphere, and  a  load  of  bedclothes,  from  an 
idea  that  we  hereby  solicit  a  larger  flow  of  mor* 
bific  matter  from  the  interior  to  the  surface. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable ;  for  be  the  exan- 
them what  it  may,  the  skin  will  hence,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  be  covered  with  eruption. 
But  it  did  not  occur  to  the  pathologists  of  those 
times,  that  the  morbid  virus  was  an  animal  fer- 
ment capable  of  multiplying  itself  by  accesso- 
ries :  and  that  heat  and  febrile  action,  beyond 

•  This  language  must  be  understood  only  m  a 
figurative  sense.— Ed. 
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%  Tery  low  medium,  are  among  the  most  pow- 
erful accessories  we  can  communicate.  And 
nence  the  advantage  of  the  modern  practice  of 
applying  cold  water  in  scarlet  fever,  and  cold 
air  in  smallpox,  with  a  view  of  mitigating  the 
fever  that  often  accompanies  these  diseases : 
for,  by  diminishing  the  febrile  violence,  we  do 
not,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  lock  up  the  con- 
tagion in  the  interior  of  the  system,  but  pre- 
vent it  from  forming  afresh  and  augmenting 
there. 

But  the  fever,  though  the  natural  mode  of 
cure,  may  not  only  be  too  violent,  but  it  may  be 
also  of  the  wrong  kind.  And  here,  again,  the 
whole  scope  of  professional  skill  is  t>ften  de- 
manded. 

Some  of  the  morbid  poisons  we  are  now  ad- 
verting to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  a 
fever  of  one  description,  and  others  of  another. 
Thus  the  fever  of  smallpox  and  measles  is  or- 
dinarily inflammatory ;  that  of  scarlet  fever  may 
commence  with  an  inflammatory  tjrpe,  but  it  has 
.  a  strong  tendency  to  run  into  a  ^phous  forqi : 
while  that  of  pemphigus  and  plague  is  typhous 
from  the  beginninff. 

Much  also,  in  wis  respect,  will  depend  upon 
accidental  circumitances,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  year,  and  the  prevailing  epidemic  ;  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  his  habit  of  life,  or  he- 
reditary predisposition.  For  under  the  control 
of  these,  we  sometimes  see  an  eruptive  fever, 
having  naturally  a  typhous  turn,  restrained  in 
its  temiency  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  fever  with 
an  inflammatory  turn,  as  in  smallpox  or  measles, 
converted  into  a  malignant  or  a  typhous.  Yet 
the  general  intention  pursued  by  the  instinctive 
or  remedial  power  of  nature,  is  one  and  the 
same  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner to  watch  over  that  intention,  and  co-op- 
erate with  it ;  to  moderate  the  natural  means 
when  in  excess ;  to  quicken  them  when  defi- 
cient ;  and  to  correct  them  when  deflected  by 
accidental  circumstances.* 

*  In  the  very  beginning  of  acute  exanthemstica, 
congestions  of  different  mucous  membranes  exist 
almost  constantly,  and,  as  Andral  observes,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  m  the  history  of  these  diseases, 
that  in  each  of  them  the  congestion  has  a  deter- 
minate situation;  in  scarlet  fever,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx ;  in  measles,  that  of  the 
air>passages :  and  in  variola,  that  of  the  stomach. 
— ( Anat.  Pathol.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  224. )  Exanthematica 
are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  cutaneous  dis- 
eases ;  they  are  rather  affections  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, extending  their  effects  to  internal  organs  as 
well  as  the  surface.  In  measles,  as  Dr.  Elliotson 
remarks  (Lancet  for  1830-31,  p.  393),  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air-passages,  often  down  to 
the  very  air-cells,  nay,  occasionally  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  and  even  the  intes- 
tines, are  much  affected.  In  smallpox  there  is 
great  affection  of  the  larynx,  such  as  frequently 
destroys  Ufe  ;  a  great  affection  also  of  the  epigas- 
trium ;  the  stomach  is  particularly  tender,  and  is 
really  inflamed  from  the  first.  In  scarlet  fever  the 
eyes  and  nose  are  not  much  affected,  but  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  tongue,  suffer  intensely,  and  sometimes  in  such 
a  degree,  that  their  condition  is  mainly  concerned 


GENUS  I. 

ENANTHESIS. 

RASH  EXANTHEM. 

ERUPTION  or  IKD,  LKVEL,  OS  VBARLT  LSVIL 
PATCHES  ;  VARIOUSLY  PIOUBBD  ;  IBREGCI./I- 
LY  DIPPUSED  ;  OPTBN  CONrLUEIfT  ;  TERVI- 
NATING   IN    CUTlCULAE   EXPOLIATIONS. 

The  term  enanth^is  is  derived  from  tbt 
Greek  h,  "in,  intra,"  and  IvBiu,  "floreo,"— 
"  efflorescence  from  within  or  from  internal  af- 
fection." Whence  the  term  stands  opposed  to 
exanthesis,  which|  in  the  present  system,  con- 
stitutes a  eenus  under  the  sixth  class,  and  com- 
prises such  efflorescences  as  are  merely  super- 
ficial or  cutaneous,  and  not  necessaiflj  con- 
nected with  internal  or  constitutional  afifoction. 
Enanth^sis  is  here,  therefore,  used  to  exprew 
fever  accompanied  with  rash,  the  latter  word 
being  employed  in  the  broader  of  the  two  senses 
assigned  it  by  Dr.  Willan,  as  importing  red, 
irregular,  confluent  patches;  whether  simple, 
as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  ;  compounded  of 
papulae,  small,  acuminating  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, not  containing  a  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of 
measles ;  or  existing  in  the  form  of  wheals,  as 
in  that  of  nettle-rash. 

And  hence  enanth^is,  as  a  genus,  furnishes 
us  with  three  species : — 

1.  Enanth^sis  Rosalia.  Scarlet  fever. 

2. •  Rubeola.  Measles. 

3.  Urticaria.  Nettle-Raik 


SPECIES  I. 

ENANTHESIS  ROSALIA. 

SCARLET  FEVER, 

RASH,  A  SCARLET  FLUSH,  APPEARING  ABOUT  TU 
SECOND  DAY  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  OR  FAUCES  *, 
SPREADING  PROGRESSIVELY  OVER  THE  BODY  ; 
AND  TERMINATING  ABOUT  THE  SEVENTH  DAY  I 
FEVER  A  TYPHUS. 

This  is  the  scarlatina  *  of  most  modem 
writers,  a  barbarous  and  unclassical  term  that 
has  unaccountably  crept  into  the  nomenclature 
of  medicine  upon  the  proscription  of  the  original 
and  more  classical  name  of  rosalia,  which  it  it 
the  author's  endeavour  to  restore. 

Upon  this  subject  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  running  comment  in  the  volume  of  Nosology, 
where  he  will  find  it  explained  at  full  len^^ 
At  present  it  is  suflicient  to  observe  that  al- 
though, since  the  introduction  of  scarlatina,  its 
use  has  been  generally  tolerated,  no  classcal 
scholar  has  been  satisfied  with  the  term,  while 
several  have  peremptorily  refused  to  adopt  it. 

Dr.  Morton  had  so  mortal  an  aversion  to  the 
term,  that  he  preferred  the  error  of  blending 

in  producing  death.  There  is  sometimes  sickness 
in  this  disease  ;  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  affected  below  the  pharynx,  ao 
that  there  is  tenderness  in  the  epi^trium ;  and 
sometimes  there  is  inflammation  within  the  head 
and  within  the  chest,  as  well  as  within  the  ab- 
domen.— En, 
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scarlet  fever  with  measles,  and  of  arranging  the 
varieties  of  the  two  diseases  under  the  common 
generic  name  of  uorbilli,  to  employing  scarla- 
tina. De  Haen  appears  to  have  had  nearly  as 
great  a  dishke  to  it. — (J^ed.  Contin.^  torn,  i., 
cap.  vii.)  Dr.  Huxham  for  a  long  time  eluded 
the  term  hy  using  pbbiis  miliaris  rubra,  or 
MALIGNA,  for  some  of  the  varieties  of  scarlatina, 
and  FERRIS  ANGiNOSA  MILIARIS  for  Others  :  Dr. 
Hebcrden  has  still  more  lately  exchanged  it  for 
BEBRis  RUBRA  ',  and  Thicry,  in  direct  allusion 
to  the  original  name,  calls  it  expressly  mal  de 
la  ROSA  {Recueil  Paiodiquey  vol.  ii.,  p.  337) ; 
Ploucquet  employs  porphtrisma,  as  Borsiero 
or  Burserius  bad  made  use  of  purpura  before 
him ;  Dr.  Willan  continues  scarlatina,  but  thinks 
it  necessary  to  apologize  for  its  continuance. 
"  The  denomination  scarlatina,"  says  he,  **  was 
first  applied  to  this  disease  by  British  writers  : 
however  offensive  the  term  may  be  to  a  classical 
ear,  it  cannot  well  be  displaced,  having  obtained 
admission  into  all  the  systems  of  nosology. 
Another  age  will  correct  and  refine  the  lan- 
guage now  used  in  subjects  untouched  by  the 
masters  of  physic." — {Uutaneous  DiscateSy  p. 
253.)  It  is  singular  that  Swediaur,  with  all  his 
love  for  Greek  terms,  and  the  determination 
with  which  he  set  out  to  give  every  genus  a 
Greek  name,  should,  while  ranking  this  disease 
aa  a  genus,  still  retain  the  objectionable  term. — 
(Nov.  No8(d.  Meth.,  syst.  i.,  164.) 

It  will  jnot  be  the  present  author's  fault  if  the 
correction  so  generally  called  for  in  the  case 
before  us  should  be  postponed  to  another  age, 
or  the  error  complamed  of  be  chargeable  on 
future  nosoloffists. 

In  saying  mat  '*  the  denomination  scarlatina 
was  first  applied  to  this  disease  by  British  wri- 
tcrs,"  Dr.  Willan  can  only  mean  that  it  was  by 
British  writers  first  applied  technicaUy,  and  in- 
troduced as  a  professional  term  into  the  Medical 
Vocabulary  :  for  the  term  iuelf  is  Italian,  and 
was  long  as  a  vernacular  name  in  use  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant  before  it  was  imported  into 
onr  own  country. 

Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  smallpox  seem, 
indeed,  equally  to  have  reached  us  from  the 
east,  and  to  be  diseases  of  comparatively  modem 
oridn.  [It  has  been  suspected  that  the  first 
of  these  contao^ions  came  originally  from  Africa. 
In  Europe,  it  first  broke  out  m  a  severe  form  in 
Spain  in  1610,  and  it  ragred  at  Naples  in  1618. 
In  1689  it  appeared  in  London,  and  in  1735  it 
spread  gradually,  but  slowly,  over  the  American 
continent.]*  Some  writers  fancy  that  they  can 
distinguish  a  few  traces  of  one  or  two  of  the 
fore^ing  disorders  in  the  works  of  Paulus 
JSgma,  and  other  Greek  physicians;  but  the 
passages  referred  to  are  too  general  and  unpre- 
cise  to  esublish  sny  such  conclusion.  No  such 
diaeases  are  described ;  and  Imd  they  existed 
at  the  time,  a  few  determinate  and  scattered 


♦  See  Gregory's  Elements  of  Physic,  p.  126, 
edit.  2.  Prosper  Martianus,  an  Italian  physician. 
who  gave  a  description  of  the  disease  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  sevien- 
teenth  century,  is  said  to  be,  if  not  the  first,  among 
tlie  earliest  writers  on  scarlatina.— Ed. 
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hints,  which  may  apply  to  other  diseases  as  well, 
could  not  have  been  the  whole  to  which  they 
would  have  given  rise.  The  names,  indeed,  by 
which  they  were  at  first  known,  as  variola, 
RUBEOLA,  or  rather  rubiola,  rosalia,  and  even 
MORBiLLi,  evidently  point  to  the  school  of  Cor- 
dova, and  lead  us  to  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic 
physicians  for  our  first  account  of  them.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  such  ac- 
counts we  should  meet  with  some  degree  of 
confusion  and  many  inaccuracies,  and  should 
perceive  that  as  measles  were  for  a  long  time 
confounded  with  smallpox,  so  scarlet  fever  was 
with  measles ;  whence  it  is  difficult  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  determine  what  is  the  precise 
species  of  disease  referred  to  by  Aviceima,  Ali 
Abbas,  and  Rhazes ;  for,  while  they  seem  to 
allude  to  the  scarlet  fever,  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  mean  it. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  rosalia,  rossalia, 
and  rubeola,  alike  derived  from  the  colour  of 
the  efflorescence,  are,  amonjg  the  earliest  writers 
who  used  these  terms,  applied  equally  to  scarlet 
fever  and  measles ;  and  when  some  distinction 
was  at  length  attempted  by  the  introduction  of 
the  word  morbillo,  or  morbilli,  in  Uke  manner  a 
Spanish  or  Cordovan  diminutive,  the  line  of 
distinction  not  being  accurately  drawn  or  ad- 
hered to,  this  term  was  also  erroneously  applied 
to  both  ;  and  the  confusion  became  more  mtri- 
cate.  So  rougeole,  which  among  the  French 
writers  is  the  common  name  for  measles,  im- 
ported also  at  ODO  time  scarlet  fever :  and  this 
so  generally,  that  when  in  process  of  time 
physicians  became  sensible  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  maladies,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  distinct  terms,  we  learn  from  Che- 
venau,  that  among  the  Marsellois,  rougeole  was 
at  first  appropriated  to  the  scarlet  fever,  while 
the  measles  were  denominated  senapion*  And 
in  this  manner  both  diseases  continued  in  every 
country,  till  within  the  last  half  century,  to  be 
re^rded  and  even  treated  of  with  but  Uttle  dis- 
crimination ;  sometimes  as  different  species, 
sometimes  as  a  common  species,  and  some- 
times as  varieties  of  a  common  species.  And 
hence,  even  in  our  own  country,  we  find  them 
united  in  several  of  their  varieties,  not  only  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Morton,  but  still  more  lately 
in  those  of  Sir  William  Watson. 

Since,  however,  they  have  been  considered, 
and  most  correctly,  as  different  diseases,  another 
extreme  has  been  run  into;  for  rosalia  itsell 
has  been  broken  into  subdivisions  that  are  in  no 
respect  worth  contemplating  separately ;  one  or 
two  of  which,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently, 
have  themselves  been  elevated  by  some  pathol- 
ogists into  the  rank  of  distinct  maladies.  For 
aU  the  purposes  of  perspicuity,  it  will  be  sufiB- 
cient  to  study  it  under  the  two  following  va- 
rieties : — 


♦  Obscrv.  Med,  p.  454.  In  1778,  Dr.  Witherin* 
published  an  Essay  on  Scailet  Fever,  a  secona 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1793 ;  to  this  anthor 
Dr.  Bateman  assigns  the  merit  of  having  first  ac- 
curately described  scarlatina  as  a  distinct  disease. 
But  Withering  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  bf 
Plenciz,  who  published  in  lTT%v— ¥.^. 
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«  Simplex.  Fever  moderate,  and  termi- 

Simple  scarlet  fe-     nat«ng  with  the  raah ;  lit- 
ver.  tie  prostration  of  strength ; 

slightly  contagious. 
fi  Paristhmitica.      Fever  severe ;  throat  ulcer- 
Scarlet  fever  with     ated ;  rash  later  in  its  ap- 
sore  throat.  pearance,  and  less  exten- 

sive ;  often  changing  to  a 
Uvid  hue :  highly  contagi* 

OUB. 

Children  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  subjects 
of  both  these  varieties,  and  communicate  the 
disease  readily  to  each  other.  They  are  both 
occasionally  epidemic,  and  in  this  form  occur 
most  usually  at  the  close  of  the  summer.  "  The 
scarlet  fever,"  observes  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  "  very 
rarely  affects  adults.  The  great  majority  are 
under  puberty ;  some  between  twenty  and  thirty  ; 
a  few  between  thirty  and  forty.  Only  one  case 
above  forty  has  occurred  to  my  own  observa- 
tion."* Pubhc  schools  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in  our  own 
day.  The  anticipatmg  symptoms  are  those  of 
fever  [restlessness,  anxiety,  depression  of  spir- 
its, chiUiness,  pain  in  the  head,  soon  followed 
by  heat,  thirst,  and  sickness].  About  the  second 
day  from  the  beginning  of  these  complaints  in 

the  FiKST  VABiETY,  numerous  specks  or  minute 

-  jp 

*  Select  Dissertations,  dec,  p.  213,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1822.  The  late  Earl  of  Exmouth  died  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  forty-nine ;  and  Mr.  Squib,  the 
auctioneer,  in  flaville  Row,  has  also  very  rec  cut! y 
fallen  a  victiivU)  the  same  disease  at  the  Age  of 
forty-fivA.  Both  thes^  ^  i-^^  iMi[<j>rrted  in  the 
autumn  of  1833.,  In  order  to  dctennine  the  rela- 
tive frequency  iMcarlet  Crvor  jn  th^  sexes  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  UrjPweedte  selected  irom  the  regititcr 
of  patient4,adnmted  into  Lhe  Uindon  Fever  Hos- 
pital 200  cases,  in  the  order  of  their  ndmission. 
The  following  table  gives  the  general  results  :— 

Age,  Males.         Females.         Total. 

From  6  to  10        .       7        -         8        -        15 

10  to  15        .        8        •        15        .        23 

15  to  20        -      17        .        40        .        57 

20  to  25        .14  39        -        53 

25  to  30        .        8        •        21        .        29 

30  to  35        •        6        •        10        .        16 

35  to  40        -1        •  2        .  3 

40        .         1        .  0        -  1 

42        -        0        .  1        -  1 

48        .        0        .  1        .  1 

57        -        0        -  1        -  1 

62  138  200 

As  Dr.  Tweedie  explains,  however,  the  table  is 
not  complete,  the  number  of  childiten  under  six 
years  of  age  who  take  the  disease  not  beinff  ascer- 
tainedj  in  consequence  of  no  children  unaer  that 
age  bemg  received  into  the  above  institution.  The 
list  shows,  however,  the  great  majority  of  females 
at  every  a^e,  and  (putting  out  of  consideration 
cases  in  children  unaer  six  years  of  age)  proves, 
in  opposition  to  Sir  Gilbert  Diane's  statement, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  seized  with 
scarlatina  are  not  under  puberty.  For  if  the  young 
children  under  six  years  of  a^e  be  taken  into  the 
calculation,  no  doubt  Sir  Gilbert  Blane*s  repre- 
sentation would  be  found  to  be  i!orrect.  Dr. 
Tweedie's  list,  however,  is  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive, ar.d  certainly  exhibits  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  inuividuals  past  puberty  than  would 
have  been  expected.-  Ed. 


I  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour  appear  about  «  s 
face  and  neck ;  and  within  twenty-four  boora, 
a  like  efflorescence  is  diffused  over  the  suriacs 
of  the  body,  and  occasionally  even  tinges  the 
inside  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  and  fauces. 
Sometimes  the  efflorescence  is  continuous  and 
universal ;  but  more  generally  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body  there  are  intervals  of  a  natural  hoe 
between  the  patches,  with  papulous  dots  scat- 
tered over  them.*  There  is  an  exacerbatioB 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the  raah  is  most 
florid,  as  it  is  least  so  in  the  morning.  In  some 
cases  that  have  occurred  to  me,  it  has  only 
shown  itself  in  the  daytime  in  the  form  of  scat- 
tered patches,  or  even  specks,  though  the  skin 
has  been  very  generally  roughened  m  rendered 
anserine  from  a  more  than  usual  determination 
of  blood  to  the  cutaneous  papille.  Yet  even 
in  these  cases,  the  pathognomonic  efflorescence 
has  appeared  in  a  later  or  less  degree  in  the 
evening.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  <usease  is  at 
its  height.  On  the  fifth  the  eruption  begins  to 
decline ;  the  interstices  widen,  and  the  florid 
hue  fades.  On  the  sixth  the  rash  is  veiy  in- 
distinct, and  is  wholly  gone  on  the  seventh. 
On  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  cuticle  is  seen 
peeling  off. 

The  pulse  during  the  eruptive  stage  is  usually 
very  quick  and  feeble ;  the  tonsue  is  covered 
witn  a  whitish  fur  in  the  middle,  often  inter- 
spersed with  scarlet  points  from  an  elongation 
of  the  turgid  papilla ;  while  the  odes  of  the 
tongue  are  of  a  dark  red.  The  face  is  con- 
siderably tumefied ;  and  there  is  great  anxiety 
and  restlessness,  with  a  sense  of  tingling  or 
itching  in  the  skin,  and  sometimes  at  night  a 
slight  delirium.  Though  the  fever  is  in  most 
cases  moderate,  it  sometimes  runs  high,  but  in 
the  present  variety  is  rarely  alarming.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  the  eruption  appears  and  passes 
through  its  course  with  little  mconvenience  of 
any  kmd  from  fever,  itchinff,  or  restlessness. 

Sauvages,  and  CuUen,  wno  has  copied  Sau- 
vages'  definition,  represent  the  efflorescence  as 
not  Uking  place  till  the  fourth  day  after  the  at- 
tack. Dr.  Hcberden,  on  the  contrary,  fixes  it 
on  the  first  or  second  day  {Med,  Trtns.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  397)  ;  Dr.  Willan  "  usually  on  the  second 
day."  This  last  is  the  ordinary  period,  and  as 
such  I  have  entered  it  in  the  definition.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  interval  observes 
some  variety  ;  though  not  a  Uttle  of  the  appa- 
rent difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  different 


*  When  the  eruption  has  begun  a  short  time, 
there  generally  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  true  nature. 
Minute  red  pomts  appear  upon  the  face  and  neck ; 
they  soon  become  innumerable,  run  together,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  form  continuous  patches 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  scarlet,  not  seen  in  measles,  nor  in  any 
other  disease,  and  most  vivid  at  the  flexures  of  the 
joints  and  in  the  loins.  /The  skin,  cursorily  ex- 
amined, seems  smooth ;  but  if  it  he  inspected  with 
care,  it  will  be  found  to  present  minute  asperities 
like  those  of  the  cutis  anserina.  The  small  points 
of  the  skin  become  a  little  inflamed,  so  that  the 
roughness  depending  upon  them  had  not  the 
coarseness  felt  in  the  measlea^See  EQiotaon's 
Clinical  Lect.  in  Lancet  for  1830-31,  p.  393w— Ebl 
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stages  of  the  disease  in  which  a  physician  is  first 
consulted,  and  his  inability  of  fijung  very  accu- 
rately the  commencement  of  the  febrile  incur- 
sion. Dr.  Plenciz,  on  this  account,  pursues  a 
middle  course,  and  avails  himself  of  an  allow- 
able latitude  :  *'  About  the  second  or  third  day," 
says  he,  '*  and  sometimes  later,  the  red,  une- 
qual eruption  makes  its  appearance." — {M.  A. 
rlenciZt  Med.  Vindom,  Traeiatus  de  Scoria- 
tin&t  1776.)  Generally  speaking,  the  more  vio- 
lent the  attack  the  sooner  the  efflorescence  is 
thrown  forth  ;  and  hence,  during  a  severe  and 
extensive  ranffe  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in 
1778,  Dr.  Claric  tells  us  that,  where  it  bepn 
with  great  vehemence,  the  eruption  was  often 
observed  on  the  first  day  ;  but  commonly  it  did 
not  make  it«  appearance  till  the  second  or  third, 
and  sometimes  not  till  the  fourth. 

We  have  seen  that  rosalia  has  been  often 
confounded  with  measles,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
bears,  in  many  cases,  no  small  de^ee  of  re- 
semblance. The  following  distinctive  charac- 
ters, therefore,  may  be  of  use  to  prevent  a  mis- 
take. 

The  efflorescence  of  the  measles  does  not 
appear  till  two  days  later  than  that  of  scarlet 
fever  ;  and,  though  it  consists  at  first  of  broad 
patches  amid  the  general  sufifusion  of  red,  stig- 
matized with  interspersed  dots,  the  dots  are  of 
a  deeper  colour,  and  are  never  lost  in  the  efflo- 
rescence. It  commences,  moreover,  with  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  catarrh  [the  eyes  have  a 
watery,  tender  appearance ;  and  the  patient 
sneezes  and  coughs ;  the  face  is  flushed,  and 
the  head  very  heavy  Frequently,  however, 
•he  cough  does  not  come  on  during  the  first  three 
or  four  days].  Such  symptoms  do  not  belong 
10  scarlet  fever ;  and  the  measles  are  without 
that  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  depresaion  of 
Mpirits,  by  which  the  latter  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. 

[In  the  early  period  of  scarlet  fever,  there  is 
this  difference  between  it  and  smallpox :  in  the 
last,  there  is  frequently  intense  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  great  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ;  symp- 
toms not  appertainmg  to  scarlet  fever.  If  a 
person,  therefore,  be  Uken  ill  suddenly,  and  an 
eruptive  disease  bo  suspected,  and  yet  there  is 
no  violent  pain  m  the  loms,  and  no  extreme  ten- 
derness of  the  stomach,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  smallpox. — {Elhotaon^a  Clin.  Led. 
in  Lancet  for  1830-31,  p.  392.); 

From  the  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  an  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  papulous 
elevations,  which  is  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
time  the  efflorescence  subsides ;  and  hence 
there  is  occasionally,  though  not  often,  an  ap- 
paarance  jf  vesicles,  sometimes  nearly  empty, 
and  sometimes  nearly  filled  with  a  pellucid  fluid, 
according  as  the  effused  serum  has  been  more 
or  less  carried  off.  I  have  seen  them  exhibit 
the  semblance  of  minute  chickenpox ;  and  they 
have  been  thus  noticed  by  many  writers,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Rush  {Medical  Inquiriet  and 
Observations,  p.  123,  Philadelphia),  Dr.  With- 
erinf^,  and  Dr.  Plenciz :  the  last  of  whom  com- 
pan^s  them  to  white  miliary  spots;  and  «x- 
Pp2 


pressly  states,  that  he  observed  them  on  th* 
sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption,  chiefly  in  the  hands  and  feet : 
in  other  words,  at  the  time  when  the  tuigid  cu- 
ticular  vessels  had  contracted,  and  the  efflores- 
cence was  on  the  decline.  On  examination,  he 
farther  tells  us,  that  they  appeared  to  be  nothing 
chore  than  cuticular  elevations  filled  with  mi- 
nute bubbles  of  air.  More  correctly,  perhaps, 
they  were  quite  empty,  the  effused  serum  being  ' 
carried  off  by  absorption.  M.  de  Sauvages  has 
made  this  form  of  the  disease  a  distinct  species, 
as  scarlet  fever  with  hiin  constitutes  a  distinct 
ffenus  {Tractat.  de  Scarlatina);  and  as  the  ef- 
fused fluid,  iNrhen  its  finer  parts  are  first  absorbed, 
occasionally  appears  thick  and  opaque,  and  has 
some  reseinblance  to  minute  pustules  of  small- 
pox, he  has  distinguished  it  by  the  name  oiscar- 
latina  variolodes. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  the  disease 
sometimes  exhibits,  and  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  profession  has  of  late  been  particularly 
called  by  Dr.  Maton.— (Afei2.  2Van*.,  vol.  v., 
art.  xi.)  The  disorder,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
showed  itself  in  a  large  family,  and  evinced  all 
the  common  symptoms  of  a  mild  rosalia ;  and, 
like  rosalia,  it  proved  itself  contagious,  for  eveiy 
member  of  the  family,  elder  or  younger,  to  the 
number  of  eicht,  received  it  in  succession. 
But  its  singularity  was  the  great  length  of 
interval  between  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
attack,  in  those  who  sickened  nearest  to  each 
other  in  the  order  of  its  descent,  and  any  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  system ;  which,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  four,  five,  or  six  days, 
was,  upon  an  average,  not  less  than  twenty-one 
days ;  varying,  in  different  individuals,  from  sev- 
enteen to  twenty-six  days.  And,  on  this  ac- 
count, in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  other 
signs  of  minor  importance.  Dr.  Maton,  though 
he  at  first  regarded  the  disease  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  rosalia,  was  afterward  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  new  complaint,  requiring  a  distinct  desig- 
nation. Yet,  if  we  reflect  how  often  a  similar, 
or  nearly  similar  retardation  takes  place  in  par- 
ticular Umilies  after  inoculation  from  either  the 
smallpox  or  cowpox,  in  which  we  have  a  much 
more  definite  period  to  calculate  from,  we  shall 
rather,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  adopting  Dr.  Ma- 
ton*s  first  view  of  the  disorder,  and  contempla^ 
ting  it  as  a  rosalia  modified  by  a  peculiar  family 
temperament,  or  some  other  accidental  control. 
In  the  paristhmitic  variety,  or  that  accompanied 
with  sore  throat,  the  eruption  is  always  later  in 
its  appearance  than  in  the  simple  form ;  in  a 
case  I  shall  have  to  quote  from  Dr.  Perceval, 
not  less  than  eight  days  later ;  though  I  have 
never  known  it  protracted  to  so  late  a  period  as 
in  the  modification  noticed  by  Dr.  Maton,  where 
the  febrile  symptoms  have  taken  place  as  early 
as  usual  from  the  time  of  exposure.  The  efflo- 
rescence in  .the  meaales,  however,  sometimes 
evinces  a  hke  procrastination,  and  has  appeared 
as  late  as  the  twenty-first  day. — {Buchholx  Todt 
Med.  Ckir.  Bibl.,  band  i.,  p.  86.) 

In  the  second  or  paiistrmitic  variety,  tba 
morbid  virus  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  faucet, 
instead  of  to  the  surface  of  the  flkia  cf^vuft^ 
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It  b  iJjij  sL'flfUunii  SeptcmfuptM  of  Swediauf. 
And  heiuTG^  m  aomc  cmcsi,  llic  cutaneoaa  effl^ 
I  veBcence  ia  very  sUgtit,  artd  consisLs  of  a  Tchv 
c ottered  patches  of  flush,  instead  of  a  diffuaed 
beet.     The  rash^  moreover,  appears  liter  by  ■ 
^day  or  two.  »omf  tiin^s  even  a  week  ;  probably 
'oUjcd  by  the  same  cause  that  inteTferea  with 
w  genei&l  spread  aver  tho  skin,  being  the  loeal 
irritatLOn  about  ihc  throat.     [It  comes  and  gocBf 
and  when  the  disi^ait-  inclines  to  terminate,  the 
termination  i»  not  complete  at  once ;  but  the 
dcaqnamationa   wUl    sometimea    continue    for 
weeks]     If  the  throat  be  minutely  inapected, 
thu  last  ^mplom  will   be  found  *o  commence 
TMj  early  ;  for  though  no  complaint  J3  usually 
made  of  uneasineaa  iu  the  throut   previously  to 
the  febrile  symptomsi  yetj.  if  it  be  closely  exam> 
inedf  the  velum  pendulum  palati  will  bo  found 
rodder  than  natural,  and  some  time*  the  uvula 
will  appear  to  be  a  little  inflamed »  the  pulae 
bein^  at  thj*  lime  only  alighily  disturbed ,  or 
flurried  rather  lho.n  feverish — (Dr.  Simt,  Me- 
mmra  of  the  Med.  Soc.  &f  Lmtd.^  vol  i.^  p.  394. ) 
Dr,  Wit  I  an  aaaertSt  that  thia  takes  place  as  one 
of  the  lltst  efleets  of  the  contagionT  and  de- 
KTibea  it  aj»  **  a  dark-red  lice,  extending  along 
Iho  velum  pendulum  pitati  and  the   lower  part 
Cif  the  uvula."— {Cii/fliietHij  Dt3tase$^  loc,  cit* 
p.  2ti9>)     Gradually,  however,  the   tonstlf  be- 
come enlarged,  and  exhibit  a  florid  rcdneas  on 
tlueir  surface   which  extends   over  the    whole* 
ranse  of  the  palate,  iia  velum  pendubro,   the 
uvula,  and  the  posterior  p,iri  of  Oie  fauces  ;  the 
tan^e  aisutnea  a  high-red  colour,*  the  p^apilla? 
o?er  its  entire  surface  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
very  tender  to  the  touch  ;  there  ia  often  a  coo* 
aidemble  stiifoeas  in  rhe  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  lower  jaw  ;   the  throat  la  rough  and  atrait- 
ened  from  the  second  day  of  the  eruption  ;  and 
degluLitiou  13  performed  with  diifficulEy. 

Alt  the  common  symptoms  are  more  violent ; 
there  b  more  ahivering  at  first,  and  afterward 
more  intense  heat  of  the  body,!  the  temperature 
of  whieh  rises  to  107**,  10B^  or  111°;  the 
fever  is  severer,  accompanied  with  nausea, 
vomitinj^  of  bile,  and  languor ;  considerable  in- 
(^uietude  and  aniinty,  headache  and  delirium  ; 
evidently  proving  a  copious  determination  to  the 
head,  a«  well  as  to  the  fauces.  The  pulse  ia 
feeble,  the  respiration  quick  ;  the  throat  becomes 
excoriated,  nnd  throws  off  a  large  quantity  of 
ininute,  sup e racial,  whitish  sloughs,  which  inter* 
mix  with  the  tncreaaed  flow  of  viscid  mucus, 
and  augment  the  difEculty  of  swalbwtng.  The 
atougha   generally  separate  about  the  iiflh  or 


*  In  the  mdde«t  form  of  the  disAase  the  tongue 
la  red  ;  but  d  there  be  much  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  the  tongue  is  not  only  red,  as  if  the  mucus 
upon  U  were  sprinkled  with  grains  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  but  the  papillae  are  so  elonnted  aa  well  as 
rea,  tliat  the^  project  considerably  tbroagh  the 
mucus.— (See  Elliotsozi'a  Otinical  Lecture?,  op, 
OLt)  "Tke  diaea«  attacks  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  it  even  AiTeeta  tha  conjunct 
tin."— Id,  in  Med.  Gai.  for  1833,  |>,  IOL-^Ed. 

t  Even  in  the  mild  form  of  the  disease,  wherp 
tlie  ihroat  is  scarcely  alfected,  the  heal  ia  i^ry 
intcrise.— Eniotpcni,  op,  cii.—Kn. 


sixth  day,  or  at  the  decline  of  the  e^reseeocv; 
but  aomeiimes  they  remain  a  day  or  twotong«r, 
This  is  the  ordinary  cotirael  Init,  m  maa^ 
caaea,  the  symptoms  run  a  till  liigber :  and  tb< 
disease  im  alarmingly  dangerous  from  its  in 
tion.  The  pulse  is  smalls  India tmct^  and  irri 
ular  from  the  first  ;  there  i»  a  »tupd.  hi»Atj 
coma,  or  violent  delirium,  with  deaf  new ;  iH 
ylcerations  in  the  throat  rii^     '     -  ■  ■ 

and  covered  with  dark  ii 

sloughs  ;  the  tongue  ia  Xm^-^-   _„. ^yi  ' 

crtist,  and  is  exquisitety  tender;  the  IrreatA  jm 
fetid  ;  the  rash,  eitenaive  from  the  r«jtnmenc«i-^ 
ment,  asaumea   a    livid    hue,   witli  i 

patches  of  ghastly  pa  I  en  ens  ;   and  d'  > 

shortly  after  the  seventh  day.  «omeiinj**'v  on  u\ 
siilh. 

The  affection  of  the  throit,  in   this  Iml  i 
most  virulent  attack,  bears  so  near  an  ip|ir!!«c]|1 
to  the  malignant  paristhmHia^  and  its  peciiUari 
sjrmptoma  commence  so  early,  that  some  pathot- J 
ogista  of  steal  authority,  and  psnieularly  Dr^i^ 
Cullen  and    Dr.  Withering,  have   r«^rd»d  ili 
rather  &a  d  variety  of  paristhmitis  or  cynoDchf^^ 
than  of  rosalia,  whence,  m   Dr.  Cullen '«  Sj-J 
nopsia,  it  occurs  under   the  designation  of  i 
netncht.  muUgna.     But,  as  the  scarlet  or  n 
eruption  must  be  contemplated  as  a  patlMmoN^  { 
monic  symptom,  this  is  to  give  ni  two  di«tincf 
diseases,   with  the  same  essentia]  si^s  ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen  has  done  this ;  for,  while  he  place* 
thin  most   virulent  form   of  rosalis  under  hii 
genua  cynanche,  he  continijes  it,  in  thelesa  vw- 
ulent  form  under  which  we  hare  juat  detoibtd 
ilj  aa  a  subdiviaion  of  his  genua  acarlatma,  Thi 
distinction,  howeirer,  is  altogether  nnneeewary* 
and  leads  to  no  advantage,  eilJier  piithological 
or  practical.     With   the  exception  of  a  hieiier 
degree  of  danger  in  the  one  than  the  Oliver,  nirt 
the  fever  aaaumitig  the  chaiactet  of  a  m<Ort  i 
lignant  ty phtia,  both  forms  of  the  diaeaaa  aii 
the  same  ;  they  are  equally  pfodticed  by  a  apa-  ' 
cilic  virus  ;  equally  conlagiouf,  am)  %\  times  «p» 
idemic  ;  aceompatiicd  wiin  a  similar  rash  ^  de- 
mand a  like  mode  of  treatment ;  and  even,  Re- 
cord ing  to  Dr   Cullen^s  own  admiaaion,  «q  fr^ 
quently  run  into  each  other  ai  to  be  eit|i9flldjf 
diflicuU  of  discrimination-     In  cooBeqne^e*  trf 
which,  ff'w  later  writers  have  i]|ow«d  any  such 
distinction  whatever.     Ue  Haen,  therefore,  hsd 
reason  to  say,  as  he  dops,  apparently  m  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Cullen>  arrangement,  that  dilferent 
and  improper  names  have  been  a^Exed  to  »«-arlel 
fever  by  a  liferent  writers  ;  but  that  varieties  m 
climate  or  constitution  produce  the  distinctioiia 
under  which  it  has  been  de»cribed. 

Dr.  Wthenng,  however*  who  vrat  c^mempo- 
rary  with  Dr.  Cullen,  embraced  and  itrennoualy 
supported  his  view  ;  contending  thflt,  in  scarlet 
fever  with  sore  thro  r  T.^rna- 

tory,  and,  in  sore  thi'  ii  i« 

putrid.     Yet,  jndesk:i,x..,.^  ,.».  .,.  «M..  ' - 

mdlammatory  fever,  he  arcms  to  havp 
o(   hit  critical  oharacieriMiic  ;    for   hr 
that  its  nature  is  debditatirig  or   stedatirn  rmther 
than  cntonic  ;  and  condi^oiuii  IhiIH  pufgmg  and 
bleeding,  as  the  pulse  will  not  mliom  ^  tLoM 
evactiattitni 
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In  endeavouring  still  further  to  lay  down  the 
disiinctive  characters  of  the  two,  he  observes, 
d'ter  Dr.  Fothergill,  ihat  tlie  angina  gangranota 
(sora  throat  with  scarlet  rash)  usually  commen- 
ces in  the  winter  or  the  spring,  and  chiefly  at- 
tacks porsons  of  delicate  habits,  as  women  and 
children  ;  while  the  tcarlaiina  anginosa  (scarlet 
rash  with  sore  throat),  on  the  contrary,  usually 
commences  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  com- 
monly fastens  upon  the  vigorous  and  robust. 
The  scarlet  rash,  however,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
T3rne  in  1778,  seems  to  have  reversed  this  rule 
in  its  most  essential  point ;  for  Dr.  Clarke,  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred,  and  who  has  ffiven 
a  very  minute  and  interesting  history  ol  this 
cpidemy,  tells  us,  that  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  June,  extending  from  Newcastle  over 
many  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
that  it  was  most  frequent  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  declining  about  December ; 
and  that  it  raged  chiefly  among  children  and 
young  persons,  although  a  few  adults  exposed 
to  the  contagion  did  not  escape.*  Dr.  Clarke 
therefore  concludes,  that  both  these  diseases 
p>rcceed  from  the  same  specific  contagion,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  distinct  forms 
of  the  same  exanthem,  than  as  distinct  affec- 
tions. It  is  accurately,  also,  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  that  the  epidemy  of  1748,  which 
Dr  Fothergill  has  so  ably  described  under  the 
name  of  putrid  sore  throat,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  noticed  by  Dr.  Cotton  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Mead,  and  which  he  then  denominated 
scarlet  fever,  from  an  objection  to  any  alteration 
of  the  name  in  common  use. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  closed  without 
adding  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Perce  vaPs 
manuscript  comment  on  the  author's  volume  of 
Nosology,  already  noticed  on  many  occasions.' 
It  adds  a  high  authority  to  the  present  anan^e- 
ment  of  this  form  of  the  disease ;  and  contains 
one  or  two  remarks,  which  very  agreeably  dis- 
play the  observant  tenour  of  the  wnter^s  mind. 

"  Cynanche  tonsillaris  and  maligna  I  con- 
sider with  you  as  a  species  of  rosalia.  All  have 
been  produced  by  the  same  specific  conta^on, 
which  in  on»  instance  was  imported  here  (Dub- 
lin) from  England  in  a  Pandora's  box,  containing 
plumed  soldiers  which  had  served  to  beguile  the 
convalescent  hours  of  a  young  family,  and  were 
sent  by  them  as  a  present  to  their  quondam  play- 
mates in  this  capi^l.  We  have  had  no  severe 
visitation  of  rosalia  in  this  place  for  upwards  of 
ten  years.  In  some  instances,  besides,  I  have 
traced  the  progress  of  contagion  from  England, 
and  believe  it  loses  something  of  its  ferocity  by 
the  way.  Do  you  think  it  comes  from  the  con- 
tinent f  A  remarkable  case  occurred  to  me  of 
rosalia  paristhmiticaf  characterized  most  dis- 
tinctly with  symptoms  of  what  is  called  cynanche 
maligna.  This,  with  sunk  pulse,  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  and  haggard  countenance, 
ran  a  course  of  seven  days  without  eruption  ; 


*  Observations  on  Fevers,  especially  those  of 
the  continued  type,  and  on  the  Scarlet  Fever 
attended  with  ulcerated  sore  throat,  &c.,  8vo.. 
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during  which  time  it  was  treated  with  wine  and 
bark,  which  removed  the  aflfection  of  the  throat. 
On  the  eigkth  day,  after  a  rigour,  a  fever  super- 
vened of  rather  an  inflammatory  tjrpe,  with  a 
rosaUa  eruption.  After  proper  evacuations,  the 
patient  recovered." 

That  rosalia,  under  every  form,  is  contagious, 
and  sometimes  epidemic,  is  now  admitted  with- 
out a  question  ;  and  for  the  later  appearance  of 
the  eflSorescence  in  the  paristhmitic  than  in  the 
simple  variety,  I  have  endeavoured  to  account. 
But,  whether  some  countries  are  more  disposed 
to  favour  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  epi- 
demy than  others,  and  particularly,  whether 
under  this  form  it  be  more  common  to  England 
than  to  Ireland,  as  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Perceval,  I 
have  no  data  to  determine. 

There  are  three  modes  by  which  this,  or  in- 
deed any  other  disorder,  may  become  epidemic, 
using  the  epithet  in  its  general  sense,  as  import- 
ing a  disease,  of  whatever  sort,  that  contami- 
nates the  atmosphere  of  a  district  or  neighbour- 
hood. It  may  proceed  from  a  specific  miasm, 
generated  from  local  or  accidental  circum- 
stances in  the  atmosphere  itself,  as  in  the  miasm 
of  intermittent  and  often  of  remittent  fevers ; 
from  a  like  miasm  generated  in  the  body  of  a 
sick  individual,  and  communicated  to  the  at- 
mosphere, as  in  typhus;  or  from  a  peculiar 
temperament  in  the  atmosphere,  predisposing 
the  entire  population  that  inhale  it  to  a  common 
morbid  aflfection.  Of  any  specific  miasm  origi- 
nating in  the  atmosphere,  and  producing  rosaha, 
we  have  no  proof  whatever :  but  we  have 
abundant  proof  of  its  issuing  from  the  bodies 
of  those  who  are  suflferers  under  it  ;*  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  a  peculiar  temperament  or  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  season,  that  predisposes  to  its  general 
production;  for  it  often  becomes  common  to 
many  families  so  simultaneously,  that  they  have 
had  no  power  of  communicating  it  directly  or 
indirectly  to  each  other.  And  hence,  however 
it  may  be  favoured  by  external  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  miasm  is  always  ingenerated  ;  and  that 


*  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  long  a  person  is 
capable  of  communicating  the  contagion  after  he 
has  had  the  disease;  perhaps,  according  to  Dr. 
Elliotson,  not  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks, 
unless  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  proceed  ;  and 
then  the  exfoliations  appear  to  be  so  impregnated 
with  the  poisonous  secretion  of  the  skin,  that 
they  may  give  the  disease  as  long  as  they  con 
tinue  to  be  formed.  How  long  they  may  retain 
the  infection,  after  separation,  seems  uncertain. 
The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  often  continues 
very  long  in  a  house  or  hospital  into  which  a  case 
has'been  admitted.  Thus,  Dr.  Elliotson  mentions 
a  patient  with  scarlet  fever,  who  was  admitted 
into  a  particular  ward,  and,  for  nearly  two  years 
afterward,  all  the  children  and  young  men  placed 
in  the  same  ward  took  the  fever,  though  the  ward 
had  been  thoroughly  whitewashed  and  cleaned.— 
(See  Lancet  for  1830-31«  pp.  392-394.)  The  fact 
communicated  to  our  author  by  Dr.  Perceval,  of 
the  transmission  of  the  contagion  from  England 
10  Ireland  in  a  box  of  toys,  exemplifies  its  tenden- 
cy to  adhere  a  good  while  to  articles  whidL  hK«« 
been  bandied  or  wocali)  \(iic*xeuk.-JeA. 
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vhe  dU£a«<^^  whi^ii  commuoic&ted,  is  tlwayi  by 

We  may  hence  account  for  iU  being  ma  ptiro 
^  beaJthy,  or  unpredi^poiing  atinofiphere,  but 
ilbghlly  ioiectiouf :  fort  if*  ireftiirig  of  the  Uws 
^'  febrile  mijism,  which,  iindpr  dillerenlctjcum- 
Uncee^i  origma^toii  bath  within  and  without  the 
fing  body,  we  had  occasion  to  Dbserre,  that 
when  generated  in  the  former  manner,  it  ap- 
i«tirB  to  be  les«  volatile  than  when  in  the  latter, 
tnd  less  readily  impregnates  ft  periphery  of  pure 
ajf ;  whence  the  infection  of  typhua^  wbjch  is 
^omnionly  derived  from  this  source,  may  be 
nore  cojiUy  avoidtd  than  that  of  intermit  tenia 
rr  even  remittent*.  The  mi  asms  of  all  the  ex- 
•tjibemii  fteem  subject  to  the  aame  law^  aa  they 
•Ua  pri>b&bly  tssue  from  a  spec  e  lie  aJTection  of 
the  livixis  body  ;  and  hence  all  of  them  are 
comparatively  confined  m  the  ratjge  of  their 
actions*  tb?ugb  same  ladiase  their  i^ueace  to 
a  much  greater  distance  than  otheti,  atid  ire  not 
m>  anon  3i«9oLred  or  decompoaed. 

Wc  may  beticet  aleo*  «ee  why  the  contagion 
of  roaalia  ia  received  much  more  readily  at  some 
period:]  than  at  others.  Nothing  i»  more  com- 
mon than  for  ^  sporadic  case  of  rojialia  to  occur 
m  u  famjly  without  commanicaling  itaelf  to  Oie 
autroundingf  children^  although  no  pains  may 
have  been  taken  to  keep  thetii  separate  ;  while, 
A  few  months  afterward,  it  may  possibly  be  re- 
ceived from  a  nei^Jibour's  house^  merely  by  arj 
accident^  visit  for  a  few  mmutea  In  the  one 
casej  there  was  no  prcdiBpoaUion  in  the  habit 
to  receive  the  complaint ;  in  the  other,  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  stmoaphere  has,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced such  a  predisposition  in  a  very  high  de^ 
gree»  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  disease  to 
become  a  very  general  epidomy.* 

What  this  pectilkr  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
haa  not  yet  been  very  accurately  a^ertaincd. 
(t  does  not  seem  to  depend  altogether  upon  the 
iCBMin  ;  thought  commonly  speaking,  rosaha  is 
mor«  jreqtjent  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
the  common  harvest-time  of  all  debililaUng  dis- 
eases -  and  we  also  perceive  that  it  ia  usually 
checked^  at  all  periods,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  bra- 
ciiig  air,  and  hence  is  less  fret^uetit  in  the  win* 
tor.  But,  with  these  except  tons,  It  has  been 
found  to  range  as  an  epidemy  nearly  equally  from 
February  to  November,  and  sometimes  through 
the  whole  of  this  terjn  without  ceaaing  ;  or  only 
slackening  its  career  when  a  keen  dry  breeze 
has  «prting  up  from  the  north  or  the  east. 

We  aee,  also,  another  peculiarity  in  thia  dia^ 
esae,  and  that  is  in  its  ordinary  limitation  to 
children  ;  and  we  see  this  character  accompany 
it  equally^  whether  the  disease  be  sporadic  or 
epidemic.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  behokl  the 
prediiposing  state  of  the  atmosphere  observing 


•  Independently  of  atmospheric  influence,  there 
are  eonstitutmnal  peeuliarilies  which  render  some 
indtTidiials  inattseeptible  of  ibe  conlagion  of  scar- 
let fever.  Many  persons  are  in  this  state,  not 
merely  ndalU,  but  children;  and,  though  much 
Axpoaad  to  Ibe  diaease,  nevt»r  catch  U.  Scarlet 
fever  is  not  by  any  mcaiid  bo  uri lading  a  visiter, 
«ither  of  children  or  adults,  once  m  their  lives,  aa 
the  mevles  and  amalliioi.^ED. 


the  same  restrtelion  as  the  d»ea»«  itsHf  wb« 

it  operates  independently  of  ur.  If-.ji.a 

sition.     AiluJts.  indeed,  do  n^  ■   i:*, 

but  iheir  attacks  are  raie,  and,^  j^i  hil  ui-j>1|i^i, 
lejis  violent* 

The  remote  cause  of  tosalia,  ^irtu  Is  i  -K^r- 
eilic  rirus,  or  a  specific  mioim  gem  - 
living  body.    Of  its  oceaaional  or  e^c  > 
separate  from  the  prediaponenls  ju 
to,  we  know  nothing,     j  L  hai  f  omei :  * 
to  follow  a  cold,  atSl,  at  other?, 
stomach;  but,  as  these  are  | 
place  without  prodiietng  siieb  ti:... 
salia  has  often  occurred  where  nor 
kmd  could  be  traced,  we  can  lay  ver)  ^  — 

upon  auch  caaualtiea. 

All  exanihemf  and  nearly  all  Gevets  ph^daee 
an  influence  on  the  system  that  rtendlisrs  it  lva» 
susceptive  of  the  same  complamt  for  a  c^ruon 
pehoQ  of  time  afterward :  yet  the  period  ranrn. 
from  the  plague,  whirh  exempt  but  for  a  U^ 
weeks,  to   the  smallpojt   and  me«s!c«<.  which 
usually  eitend  the  eiemptioo  to  a  tettn  ei|ual  to 
that  of  a  man^s  life  ;  in  conscn^uenee  of  vahtch 
these  disoider^,  ejtcept  in  a  fevn   I 
never  appear  bat  once  in  the 
Scarlet  lever  seems  to  hold  a  iii.,,. , 
renders    the  system   far  less   sqsc« 
perhaps,  for  several  years ;  hut  thei;- 
many    ifidividuAUi,  wears   off  by  dej^n^v^n,   4iid 
does  not  protect  the  whole  of  a  mnt^*t  wli^e- 
t\ueni  life.     Yet,  as  rosaha  is  .^   '  '  cbiV 

dren  and  young  subjects  ratht  'icra. 

it  ia  not  often  that  persons  aullvr  -^»i«  ..  a  sec- 
ond time,  though  exampbs  of  such  a  recurrence 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  wtth.f 

[Hahnemann  is  well  known  to  be  an  admuet 
of  what  is  termed  hamoorupatiivt,  aecofding  to 
whieh  doctrine  diseases  should  be  opposed  hj 
reioedies,  the  effects  of  which  are  atnyfar  to  dir 
diseases  for  which  they  are  given.  JlavJugoiK 
served  that  small  doses  of  bellsdonna  prodttrt^ 
heat  and  dryness  in  the  throaty  and  cuUnroti* 
affections,  he  conceived  that  belladonna  mij^it 
prove  a  preaervaiive  against  scarlalitia,  AlH»ut 
ten  years  after  tliia  suggeslioti  had  been  made. 
Berndt  put  it  to  tbe  teat  of  expfrtence  in  an 
epidecnic  scarlatina  that  prevailed  in  Cusirui  in 
1818  and  18 ly,  and,  out  of  195  children  mhu 
were  freely  eiposed  to  the  infection  after  buin^ 
put  under  the  indoence  of  bellsdonnft*  only  H 
took  the  disease.  It  would  appear  likcwiNCf 
from  the  statementa  of  Dr.  Duster  berg,  that  M- 
ladonna  haa  the  power  of  rendcnng  the  consM- 


•  This  is  contrary  to  the  result  of  the  idiior** 
observations,  which  coincide  with  thr  ••titcmmt 
made  by  Dr.  Tweedie  :^ — "  J    "  ruHy 

observed/*  6oys  he*  *^  that  .-  ncfe 

severe  lo  adults  than  to  chi .:  ..firo 

it  attaekspregnant  or  ptieroerai  womon^  ii  i^^tCteti 
fatal-"— Eo. 

t  Br,  Eiliotaonbelif^ves.  that  if"  '      -^--.-.  .. 
the  same  person  is  more  fr^c^ii- 
small|H)£  or  measles.     In  two   » 
however.  Dr. Willan  never knuw  U  lo  ukcjij:*'  iu 
the  same  individual  aseeond  time.    The  «xtremt* 
of  mfnncy  is  least  liable  to  rosalia,  as  well  ka 
measles,— See  Lancet  for  1830-31,  p.  38E£ ;  and 
Med,  Gat.  for  1833,  p.  JtX).— Ed. 
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tutioQ,  for  a  time,  insusceptible  of  the  contagion 
of  rosalia.  During  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
(his  disorder  at  Giitersloh  in  1820,  he  gave  daily 
to  such  children  as  had  not  been  attacked  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  a  solution  of  three  grains 
of  extract  of  belladonna  in  three  drachms  of 
canellu-water ;  and  he  assures  us  that  none  of 
the  children  who  had  continued  this  medicine 
a  week  were  attacked  with  rosalis,  though  con- 
tinually exposed  to  its  contagion.  It  is  also 
stated  that  every  child  that  did  not  take  beila^ 
dcnna,  and  was  exposed  to  the  contagion,  had 
scarlet  fever. — {Huf eland' t  Joum.  der  Prac- 
tucker  HeUkuntUf  \S72.)  Whitewashing,  clean- 
liness, free  ventilation,  and  the  use  of  the  chlo- 
rides, should  never  be  omitted  in  dwellings  where 
scarlet  fever  has  prevailed.  The  linen  of  the 
sick  should  always  be  put,  as  soon  as  removed, 
into  water  containing  the  chloride  of  soda  or 
lime.] 

Rosalia  is  at  all  times  a  disease  of  debility ; 
it  prostrates  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  it 
has,  in  many  cases,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  weaken 
the  absorbent  system,  and  incapacitate  it  for  car- 
rying off  the  fluids  that  are  exhaled  into  the  in- 
ternal cavities  of  the  body,  and  hence  to  produce 
dropsy.  This  calamitous  sequel  usually  creeps 
on  insidiously  and  without  suspicion,  and  does 
not  distinctly  show  itself  till  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth day,  and  often  considerably  later,  when 
xhe  patient  and  his  friends  are  flattering  them- 
velves  that  all  danger  is  over.  It  commences 
with  a  i^evishness,  and  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
and  increased  weakness  and  languor :  the  face 
is  found  to  swell,  and  the  urine  to  decrease  in 
quantity,  and  to  assume  a  somewhat  bloody  ap- 
pearance, like  the  washings  of  flesh.  The 
ieuco-phlegmacy  of  the  face  extends  gradually  to 
the  hands,  feet,  abdomen,  and  scrotum,  till  the 
whole  body  becomes  puffed  up.  **  I  have  known 
these  swellings,"  says  Dr.  Perceval,  "  to  attack 
all  the  cavities,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  not 
excepted,  and  in  one  instance  fatally,  upon  an 
eruptive  affection  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  child  was  not  confined,  but  went 
out,  and  was  exposed  to  air.* 

This  last  hint  should  not  be  dropped  in  vain ; 
for  the  torpitude  produced  on  the  mouths  of  the 
absorbents  by  a  sudden  or  injudicious  exposure 
to  cold  air,  on  recovering  from  rosalia,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  this  lamentable  re- 
suit  :  and  hence  we  see,  also,  why  it  should  be 
more  common  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and 
in  children  than  in  adults,  from  the  greater  deli- 
cacy of  their  age.f    Dr.  Withering  confirms 


*  If  rosalia  be  severe,  there  may  ensue  dis- 
chargees from  the  meatus  auditorius,  sore  ears,  sup- 
purations in  the  parotids,  and  absorbent  glands  of 
the  neck ;  puhnonary  disease,  and  diarrhoea ;  or 
the  fever  may  be  followed  by  chronic  pustular  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  called  rupia  and  ecthyma,  but 
which,  as  Dr.  Eliiotson  observes,  are  much  more 
common  after  smallpox.  After  rosaUa  simplex 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  anasarca,  which  usu- 
ally shows  itself  at  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
after  the  decline  of  the  rash. — See  Professor  El- 
Uotson*s  L^t.  at  Lond.  Univ.,  as  published  in 
Med.  Gaz.— Ep. 

f  Dr.  Eliiotson  does  not  adopt  our  author's  by- 


the  instance  just  offered  by  Dr.  Peiceval,  that 
it  is  occasionally  to  be  found  after  the  miUdeat 
form  of  the  disease ;  but  adds,  that  it  follows 
chiefly  its  malignant  or  worst  species 

The  curative  treatment  need  not  loii^  detain 
us.  In  sli^t  cases  of  the  simple  vanety,  we 
may  say,  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  that  the  disease 
haidly  calls  for  medical  assistance  of  any  kind. 
When  the  fever  is  mild,  it  forms,  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  respect  to  exanthems  of  all 
kinds,  the  natural  means  of  cure,  by  determin- 
ing the  specific  poison  to  the  surface.  An 
emetic  may  assist  this  determination,  and  has 
hence  been  almost  always  found  serviceable; 
and,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  an  aperient  may 
follow  ;  but  violent  purging  will  ada  to  the  irri^ 
tation,  and  distract  the  remedial  course  that  is 
taking  place.* 

In  the  paristhmitic  variety,  the  determination, 
instead  of  being  to  the  skin  generally,  is  power- 
fully deflected  to  the  throat  and  head,  and  the 
fever  is  alarming  from  its  violence.  The  thera- 
peutic intention  is  here  to  counteract  this  de- 
termination of  the  febrile  action,  always  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fever,  as  well  as  to 
its  severity. 

Bleeding  is  the  most  direct  and  obvious 
means  of  reduction  ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  in  typhus  ;  with  the  additional  fact 
that  we  have  here  to  deal  chiefly  with  children^ 
who  have  at  all  times  less  surplus  of  strength 
to  spare  than  adults.  Dr.  Plenciz  is,  however, 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
and  Dr.  Armstrong  has  recommended  it  stiM 
more  lately.  Where  the  head  is  manifestly 
(^pressed  ^om  congestion,  it  may  be  risked  as 
a  mode  of  local  reUef,  and  may  be  so  far  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  is  a  hsk  at  all  times,  and  ought  by 
no  means  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  curative 
plan.  With  the  exception  of  tvphous  miasm, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  much  exhauats,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  suppresses  the  sensorial  power, 
as  the  miasm  of  rosalia  ;  tor  is  there  any  evacu- 
ation that  adds  so  immediately  to  the  direct 
debihty  of  the  system  as  venesection,  and  con- 
sequently, none  that  ought  to  be  so  studiously 


pothesis  of  a  torpitude  of  the  absorbents:  for, 
though  he  admits  that  the  dropsical  swellings  fol- 
lowing rosalia  are  most  frequent  in  winter  and  in 
cold  damp  weather,  he  beheves  that  they  are  al- 
most alwa3rs  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  As  in 
other  inflammatory  dropsies,  he  says,  the  face  is 
affected  the  very  first.  He  believes,  that  when 
effusion  occurs  in  the  chest,  there  is  inflammation 
or  sub-inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  and  so,  with 
respect  to  the  abdomen,  there  is  peritonitis ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  head,  arachnitis.— Eb. 

*  At  the  present  day,  emetics  are  not  so  gen- 
erally given  in  rosalia  as  they  were  some  years 
ago.  It  is  now  ascertained  that,  in  simple  cases, 
little  more  is  necessary  than  mild  aperients,  except 
keeping  the  patient  cool,  and  purimng  his  cham- 
ber W  the  occasional  admission  oi  fresh  air,  and 
sprinkling  it  and  the  bedclothes  with  a  solution 
of  the  cmoride  of  lime  or  soda,  which  may  ^Iso 
be  introduced  into  the  vessels  used  for  the  pur 
poses  of  nature.  This  practice  is  particularlv 
recommended  hy  Dr.  Eliiotson  (Clinical  Lect,  op 
cit.,  p.  395),  with  a  view  of  lessening  fetor,  ano 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  contagiQii.»£a. 
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«vouIed  as  a  general  nile.  And  hence,  often 
ts  the  practice  has  been  introduced  by  different 
individuals,  it  has  never  been  common  or  estab- 
lished. Even  Dr.  Withering,  who  denominated 
the  fever  inflammatory,  rigidly  abstained  both 
from  bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  confined  him- 
self, in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  to  emetics.* 

Vomiting,  which  has  just  been  recommended 
in  the  first  species,  is  still  more  necessary  in 
the  present ;  for  it  not  only  tends  to  take  ofi* 
the  dry  burning  heat  of  the  skin,  by  relaxing  it, 
but  unloads  tha  fauces  of  the  mucous  and  serous 
fluids  that  gorge  and  distend  them. 

Dr.  Withering  prohibited  purgatives  as  well 
as  bleeding.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  discovered 
still  further  the  trammels  of  hypothesis;  for 
while  he  conceived  that  emetics  tend  directly  to 
throw  off  the  matter  of  contagion  from  the 
organ  in  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  chiefly  con- 
ccntrated,  he  conceived  at  the  same  time  that 
purgatives,  on  the  contraiy,  only  promote  its 
diflfusion  along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  reasoning,  however,  cannot  be  allowed : 
the  system  should  not  be  weakened  by  their 
violence,  but  their  use  can  rarely  bo  dispensed 
with.  Calomel,  as  operating  ujpon  all  the 
excretories,  is  commonly  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  cathartic,  or  may  be  conveniently  com- 
bined with  rhubarb. 

The  ereat  inquietude  that  characterizes  this 
disease  lias  induced  many  practitioners  to  try 
opium ;  but  it  rarely  affords  relief  in  any  form 
or  combination,  and  generally  renders  the  head 
worse.  Ammonia  is  in  every  respect  a  far 
more  useful  medicine  ;  it  takes  off  the  languor, 
and  stimulates  the  secernents,  especially  those 
of  the  skin,  without  quickening  the  pulse.  In 
the  form  of  subcarbonate,  it  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  half  a  scruple,  dissolved  in  a  large 
spoonful  or  half  an  ounce  of  water,  every  three 
or  four  hours  :t  and,  in  this  way  administered, 
it  h^s  a  highly  beneficial  and  powerful  effect 
upon  the  local  inflamlhation  of  the  throat.     Oc- 


♦  Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  in  1778,  8va 
No  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  that,  when  the 
svmptoms  indicate  inflammation  in  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen,  the  practitioner  should  not 
dispense  with  bleeding ;  nor  should  he  be  deter- 
rea  by  any  unreasonable  fear  of  typhus  and  debili- 
ty from  employing  the  lancet,  when  the  symptoms 
above  alluded  to  are  serious  and  pressing.  The 
internal  inflammation  is  then  the  principal  source 
of  danger,  and  leaves  no  alternative.  The  debility 
must  bo  combated  when  it  arrives.  If  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  run  high,  Dr.  EUiotson  approves 
of  venesection  ;  but,  in  general,  he  deems  topical 
bleeding  sufficient,  and  praises  the  good  effects  of 
fresh  air,  the  lowest  possible  regimen,  cleanliness, 
few  clothes,  and  keeping  open  the  bowels.  It  is 
only  when  inflammation  of  important  organs  comes 
on  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  general  bleeding,  find- 
ing that  any  local  :nflammation  in  ordinary  parts 
will  onlv  require  topical  bleeding. — Ed. 

t  If  the  disease  snow  a  very  considerable  gan- 
grenous tendency  in  the  throat,  if  the  pulse  be 
very  soft  and  feeble.  Dr.  EUiotson  recommends 
the  same  treatment  as  in  typhus  fever.  "  Among 
the  internal  stimulating  medicines  which  it  is 
necessary  to  ^ive  at  the  last,"  says  he,  "  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best,  with  the  excep- 


casionally  also,  and  in  the  intemU,  we  ■hooid 
empby  some  of  the  acids,  whether  vegetable  or 
mineral,  which  are  always  gratefal  to  the  pe- 
tient,  and  seem,  more  than  any  other  internal 
means,  to  diminish  the  burning  heat  of  the  skin. 
But  our  chief  dependance  for  this  purpose  must 
be  upon  Dr.  Currie*s  bold  and  nBppy  plan  of 
employing  cold  water  freely.  Sponging  will 
rarely  be  found  sufiicient,  or  mther  will  rarely 
be  found  of  equal  advantage  with  affiiaion ;  the 
fluid  may,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be  dashed  agaiml 
the  patient  till  the  heat  is  subdued,  and  the 
process  be  repeated  as  fast  as  it  returns.  The 
refreshment  is  oflen  instantaneous,  and  operates 
like  a  charm ;  and  seems  to  show,  not  merdv  a 
refrigerant,  but  an  exhilarating  power ;  the  skin 
immediately  becoming  softer  and  moister,  at 
well  as  cooler.  [One  caution  is  requisite,  how- 
ever, viz.,  only  to  apply  the  cold  water  wben  the 
patient  is  not  perspiring,  and  when  the  skin  is 
parched  and  hot.]* 

The  throat  must,  in  the  meanwhfle,  be  de- 
terged with  antiseptic  gargles  of  oxymel  and 
port  wine,  port  wine  negus,  of  chloniret,  or 
chloride  of  soda  and  lime,  and  tincture  of  myirh, 
or  any  of  those  already  noticed  under  malignant 
paristhmitis ;  or  fumigated  with  the  Tapoor  of 
mineral  acids,  f  Blisters  may  also  be  applied 
with  good  effect.  Dr.  Withering  objects  to 
them ;  but  general  experience  is  in  their  iavour 

In  severe  cases.  Dr.  Plenciz  {Tnctai.  it. 
ScarUuind)  had  recourse  to  the  aonim  fulmi- 
nans,.as  recommended  by  De  Haen  {Hat.  Med, 
Continuata,  iota,  i.,  part  I,  8vo.,  Vienna),  and 
speaks  warmly  of  its  success.  Its  design  was 
to  operate  on  the  bowels  and  bladder,  and  it 
was  given  in  combination  with  calomel,  rhubarb, 
and  squills.  I  have  never  tried  it,  nor  can  I 
very  clearly  trace  out  the  path  by  which  any 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  it.  Wine  and 
nutritious  food  may  be  allowed  (chiefly,  as  the 
editor  conceives,  in  the  advanced,  or  typhoid 
stage),  but  somewhat  less  freely  than  in  malig- 
nant quinsy.     The  convalescent  state  requires 


tion,  perhaps,  of  wine."  All  impartial  practitioners 
must  agree  with  this  eminent  professor,  that 
ammonia  has  no  peculiar  power  over  the  dis 
ease. — Ed. 

*  If  the  eruption  recede  prematurely.  Dr.  Elli 
otson  advises  the  warm  bath,  and  friction,  with 
stimulating  applications,  unless  the  patches  be 
prevented  from  coming  out  by  inflammation  of 
any  internal  parts  ;  then  stimuli  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  leeches  employed. — See  Elliotson's  Lect.  de 
livered  at  Lond.  Univ.,  as  published  in  Med.  Gaz 
for  1833,  p.  131.— Ed. 

t  Gargles  of  the  chloride  of  soda  or  lime  arc 
now  generally  preferred.  When  there  are  dark- 
coloured  sloughs  on  the  throat,  which  cannot  be 
removed  as  portions  of  lymph  can,  the  gargle 
should  be  made  stronger  than  that  for  other  cases, 
in  which  Dr.  EUiotson  recommends  two  ounces 
of  the  common  solution  to  fi>ss.  of  water.  When 
the  patient  is  unable  to  employ  them  properly 
himself,  as  is  the  case  with  children,  snd  with 
other  individuals  severely  ill,  they  should  be 
thrown  over  the  affected  parts  of  the  throat  with  m 
syringe.  Cold  or  even  iced  drinks  will  be  found 
very  grateful,  as  relieving  the  excessive  heatoC 
the  throat  and  mouth.— Ed. 
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^eat  care  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
dropsical  swellings,  a  damp  cold  atmosphere 
should  be  especially  avoided.* 

[Dr.  Paul  has  lately  detailed  an  interesting 
c^e{Edin.  Med.  Surg.  Joum.^  No.  zc.,p.  55V 
in  which  the  disease,  besides  being  remarkable 
for  its  severity,  exhibited  the  peculiarity  of 
petechisB  and  profuse  hemorrhages  coming  on 
m  the  convalescent  stage :  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  good  effects  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  particularly  manifest,  t] 


*  Dr.  Ryan  was  called  to  a  patient  who  had  been 
convalescent  from  scarlet  fever  a  month,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  went  out  at  two  o*clock,  on 
a  cold  day  in  the  spring,  and  returned  in  a  short 
time  completely  anasarcous,  and  died  at  two  next 
moming.--< Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  685,  ed.  2.) 
The  anasarca  and  dropsies  following  rosaiia  seem 
to  Dr.  EUiotson  to  be  most  advantageously  treat- 
ed with  purgatives  and  leeches.  In  all  cases  pur- 
gatives are  recommended,  and  topical  bleeding 
also,  if  there  be  local  dropsy.  In  intense  cases  he 
even  sanctions  bleedins  from  the  arm.— (Clinical 
Lectures,  op.  cit.)  While  Dr.  Good  regards  the 
anasarca  and  dropsical  efiiisions,  consequent  to  ro- 
salia,  as  depending  upon  torpitude  of  the  Ivmphat- 
ics,  caused  by  injudicious  exposure  to  cold  damp 
air,  Dr.  EUiotson  refers  them  to  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  parts  or  cavities  affected.  Andral 
supposes  them  to  be  connected  with  the  interrup- 
tion o^cutaneous  perspiration,  produced  by  the 
extensive  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  but  this  doctrine  is  hardly  tenable,  when  it 
IS  recollected  that  no  such  consequence  usually 
arises  from  erysipelas  and  other  affections  of  the 
skin,  however  extensive.  With  respect  to  wine, 
ammonia,  and  nutritious  food,  as  recommended  in 
the  text,  they  can  only  be  allowable  after  all  ten- 
dency to  inflammatory  action  in  the  system  is  over, 
and  the  patient  is  in  a  very  low  debilitated 
state.— Ed. 

t  On  the  subject  of  Enanih^sis  Rosalia,  we 
have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  of  this 
city,  with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  However  various,'*  says  Dr.  Francis,  *•  may 
be  the  methods  of  cure  in  rosalia  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent physicians,  all  admit  the  serious  character 
of  the  disease,  and  ita  too  often  fatal  termination. 
In  the  United  States  it  frequently*  appears  epi- 
demically, in  places  of  diversified  condition,  in 
populous  cities,  and  in  scattered  villa^ ;  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  country,  and  in  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere of  a  crowded  and  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion :  and  it  would  be  difHcult  to  assert  in  which 
Mort  of  location  it  often  proves  most  destructive. 
Its  fatality,  as  recorded  in  our  annual  bills  of  mor- 
tality, is  truly  alarming,  and  seems  to  reflect  little 
credit  on  the  skill  of  our  most  competent  pre- 
Kcribers ;  in  the  city  of  New- York  alone,  durin? 
the  past  six  years,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
have  perished  by  it.  Were  greater  accuracy  exer- 
cised to  ascertain  from  what  particular  causes  tlus 
vast  destruction  of  human  lives  by  this  pestilen- 
tial disease  occurred,  some  adventitious  circum- 
stances might  doubtless  be  found,  which  would 
plead  in  extenuation  of  the  inefficient  resulta  of 
the  best  efforta  of  medical  skill  Indeed,  this  spe- 
cific disease  may  rage  in  the  boudoir  of  the  nch 
as  well  as  in  the  hovel  of  the  needv.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mixed  population  of  New- York,  the  mass 
of  foreign  and  indigent  poor,  who,  with  their  de- 
praved nabita  and  vitiated  morals,  annually  scatter 
themselves  among  ita  better  inhabitanta,  may  with 
great  truth  be  enumerated  as  of  these  aggrava- 
ting causes.    T^  scarlet  fever  appears  qwradx- 
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MEASLES. 

RASH  IN  CSlMSON,  STIGMATIZED  DOTS,  GROUPRD 
IN  IRREGULAR  CIRCLES  OR  CRESCENTS  ;  aF- 
PEARINO  ABOUT  THE  FOURTH  DAY,  AND  Tr  K- 
MINATING  ABOUT  THE  SEVENTH  ;  PRECBDKU 
BY  CATARRH  ;  FEVER  A  CAUMA. 

Of  the  earliest  accounta  we  possess  of  mea- 
sles, by  the  Arabian  writers  called  al-hasbki, 

cally  at  all  times  among  us ;  but  the  seasons  of  ii« 
greater  prevalence,  those  in  which  it  often  assumes 
the  type  and  potency  of  an  epidenuc,  are  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  autumn  and  in  the  winter  months. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  in  the 
records  of  ita  appearance  elsewhere.  Dr.  Calia- 
ghan,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  anginosa 
which  prevailed  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  in  1830,  tells 
us,  that  it  commenced  with  the  setting  in  of  warm 
weather,  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  thermom- 
eter ranging  irom  fifty  to  seventy-two  degrees, 
with  southerly  winds  and  frequent  showers.->- 
(Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  viii.)  Profes- 
sor Williams,  in  his  history  of  the  disease  as  it 
occurred  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  the  years  1830 
and  1831,  mentions  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
through  New-England,  and  that  in  many  towns  it 
was  very  mortal.  At  intarvals,  it  continued  to 
prevail  from  June,  1830,  to  the  time  of  his  writing, 
November,  1831.  The  month  of  May,  1830,  was 
cold  and  uncomfortable. — (Am.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.) 
For  the  greater  part,  it  occurs  roost  extensively 
after  seasons  of  extrenie  moisture  and  great  vari- 
ations of  temperature :  early  infancy  and  youth 
are  most  liable  to  it ;  but  examples  at  times  pre- 
sent themselves  of  the  infant  of  a  few  weeks  of 
age,  as  well  as  the  advanced  adult,  being  subjected 
to  ita  influence ;  recently,  one  of  our  pehcxlicals 
contains  an  account  of  ita  fatal  occurrence  in  an 
adult  aged  eighty.  With  old  subjecto  it  is  often 
severest  in  its  attacks :  I  have  seen  it  in  both 
classes,  and  ita  formidable  recurrence  in  the  per 
son  of  a  middle-aged  man,  after  an  interval  of 
seven  years.  The  immunity  of  the  constitution 
from  a  second  attack  is  probably  less  than  from 
tliai  of  measles.  It  almost  always  has  proved 
fatal  to  the  pregnant  female. 

**That  scarlet  fever  depends  upon  a  specific 
contagion  is  admitted  by  all,  1  believe,  who  tolerate 
a  contagious  principle  in  any  disease.  The  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Dewees  is  the  only  American 
writer  of  repute  who  seems  to  doubt  ita  conta- 
gious character :  at  least  he  afllirms  he  has  never 
seen  any  decided  proof  that  it  has  communicated 
itaelf  in  any  one  instance.  Nevertheless,  in  ac- 
tual practice,  ho  says  it  will  be  safest  to  act  under 
such  a  conviction.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  we 
are  brought  to  the  alternative  of^  rejecting  in  fo<o 
the  doctnne  of  contagion  in  every  form  of  febrile 
disease,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing scarlatina.  In  private  families  I  have 
known  the  several  members  to  become  affected 
from  an  individual  case :  Dr.  McLean  tells  me  he 
has  attended  nine  members  of  one  family,  who 
were  attacked  in  succession  by  it :  and  we  need 
not  advert  to  ita  sweeping  maugnity  when  it  ha)i 
prevailed  in  hospitals,  alms-houses,  public  schoolst 
(as  at  Ackworth),  and  other  places  where  many 
persons  are  congregated. 

"  The  luminous  history  of  rosalia,  and  of  ita 
distinctive  features,  given  in  the  text,  supersedes 
all  minute  detail  on  that  head :  and  the  division 
of  scarlatina  into  the  simpUxt  anginoBa,  and  ma- 
ligna, is  so  universally  a!dKy(V»&^>2^\.Vn  xvx«.ocwca^. 
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4J^5j|,  the  origin  of  tho   name  of  nileola, 

and  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  rosaiia,  some  notice  has  been  taken 

parposes  it  may  as  well  be  preserved,  though 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
subject  in  the  detail  by  Dr.  Good.  It  is  usually 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  dfky  after  exposure  to 
the  contagion  that  the  complaint  manifests  itself. 
On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  the  fe- 
brile irritation  is  considerable ;  but  it  may  bo  so 
on  the  very  first;  sometimes  we  encounter  no 
fever  whatever  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  complaint ;  sometimes  the  efflorescence  puts 
on  its  pecuUar  character  almost  at  the  invasion 
of  the  disease ;  and  at  other  times  we  scarcely 
can  perceive  any  cutaneous  discoloration  during 
its  entire  existence :  sometimes  we  encounter 
scarlet  fever  followed  by  sore  throat;  at  other 
times  sore  throat  is  followed  by  scarlet  fever :  the 
nature  of  the  former  typo  is  perhaps  more  gener- 
ally inflsmmatory,  that  of  the  laUer  more  of  a  ty- 
phoid character.  Accidental  causes  may  however 
vary  this  circumstance,  and  the  most  malignant 
type  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  which  at  first 
was  of  an  inflammatory  form  ;  while  occasionally 
the  latter  may  halt  in  its  career,  and  lose  its  most 
alarming  features.  Such  is  the  varied  aspect  of 
this  Protean  disease:  an  acknowledged  febrile 
complaint,  at  times  without  symptoms  of  fever : 
an  eruptive  one,  with,  at  times,  no  development 
of  cutaneous  disorganization.  The  duration,  also, 
of  scarlet  fever,  exhibits  an  extraordinary  diflfer- 
ence  in  different  subjects,  according  to  its  type, 
the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms,  and  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
In  its  mildest  vnriety  it  may  continue  for  some 
six  or  ten  days ;  in  itct  aggn^vated  form  it  may  as 
speedily  terminate,  or  last  as  many  weeks  :  and 
the  sequeloB  of  the  disease,  when  it  has  commit- 
ted its  most  serious  ravages,  have  occasionally 
been  lo  destroy  the  equilibrium  between  the  ab- 
w:lent  and  secretory  systems,  incurable  deafness, 
6lc.  dec.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  instances 
of  this  last  sort  which  I  can  bring  to  recollection, 
was  that  in  the  person  of  the  late  mathematician 
pnd  geographer,  John  Eddy,  of  this  city. 

"  The  treatment  of  rosaiia  must  therefore  be 
regulated  by  many  concurring  circumstances :  in 
its  simplest  form  it  is  often  almost  supererogation 
to  interpose  art  where  nature  is  so  judicious  in 
her  operations:  in  other  cases,  mild  aperients, 
sudonfics,  simplicity  in  diet,  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness, may  often  suffice.  In  its  complex  form 
with  sore  throat,  our  indications  are  of  a  more 
discriminating  order,  and  challenge  our  severest 
judgment  and  most  effective  capabilities.  I  think 
I  have  already  noticed  the  prominent  circum- 
stances which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  called 
to  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  A  difi'erence  in  patho- 
logical opinions  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  our  curative  means;  as,  for 
instance,  whether  we  deem  the  existing  state  of 
disordered  action  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  as- 
thenic or  sthenic  diathesis,  upon  debility  or  in- 
creased energy.  Too  exclusive  an  adherence  to 
either  belief  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  evil: 
the  oractice  of  viewing  scarlatins  as  a  disease  of 
debility,  has  induced  manv  to  recommend,  early, 
bark,  wine,  alcohol,  anci  the  diffusible  stimuli, 
with  cordial  nouriMlunent,  after  the  method  of 
the  older  alexiphannic  prescrihers,  and  to  dep- 
recate all  antiphlogistic  medicines.  After  this 
manner,  in  order  to  support  the  strength,  have 
many  epidemical  or  pestilential  disorders  at  vari- 
CLs periods  been  treated;  I  need  not  add  with 


under  the  last  species,  in  it«  perfect  fonn,  it 
is  unquestionably  contagious  from  m  vpedfie 
miasm,  thouffh  we  shall  presently  haTe  to  noCiee 
one  variety  that  is  inactive  in  this  respect.  Uke 


what  pernicious  results.  On  the  other  bsod, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  specific  charac- 
ter of  scarlet  fever,  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
febrile  infection,  and  of  the  nnitorm  influeocr 
which  diseases  of  such  origin  have  in  their  teo 
dency  to  induce  a  greater  expenditure  of  the  vital  ^ 
powers,  other  prescrihers  have  nrged.  even  in  the 
advanced  state  of  the  complaint,  the  antiphlo- 
^tic  method  by  copious  bleedings,  emetics,  dras- 
tics, cold  affusion,  and  other  potent  agents ;  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  morbid  phenomena  depended 
upon  an  active  inflammatohr  diathesis.  Of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  painok>gy  we  have  too 
manv  fatal  examples. 

*'  In  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  let  ns  ever 
recollect  the  specific  nature  of  the  caose  of  the 
disease;  the  variable  aspect  of  the  complaint 
while  it  runs  its  course ;  and  its  oncertainty  as  lo 
duration ;  how  specious  its  promises  of  proving 
mild  or  severe,  siinple  or  complicated ;  and  be 
impressed  with  the  facts  which  pathologfical  inves- 
tigation has  furnished  us.  Several  writers  have 
recorded  the  diseased  appearances  which  post- 
mortem examinations  present.  Beside  the  variooi 
conditions,  the  results  of  roortnd  action,  exhibited 
in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  contiguoas  glands,  in- 
flammation, or  its  consequences,  in  diffoent  and 
distinct  parts,  the  mucous  membrane  m»  been 
found  thickened,  effusions  of  tenacious  matter 
obstructing  the  passages  and  air-cells  of  the  longs; 
an  engorged  state  of  those  orgaiis,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Uver ;  a  surcharged  condition  of  the  peri- 
toneal lining;  and  often,  in  the  brain, a  preter- 
natural vascularity,  arachnitis  or  serous  ofusion 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  or  in  the 
ventricles.  The  early  appearance  of  a  copious 
efflorescence  may  be  pronounced  a  favourable 
harbinger  of  the  character  of  the  disease ;  its 
deficiency  is  often  the  cause  of  severer  symptoms; 
when  it  is  suddenly  repelled  we  must  prepare  to 
encounter  increased  evils  on  the  affections  of  the 
throat,  and  more  unmanageable  local  congestions 
of  the  brain  or  viscera. 

**  Scarlet  fever,  therefore,  is  in  its  nature  essen- 
tially inflammatory ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  dispositfon  which  it  has,  even  in  its  milder 
form,  but  especially  in  its  more  aggravated  type, 
to  partake  of  the  tvphoid  character :  its  forming 
or  active  stage  is  of^  brief  duration,  say  some  three 
or  four  days ;  while  sfter  that  period',  in  common 
with  other  disorders  of  specific  febnle  contagion, 
it  assumes  a  tendency  towards  a  typhoid  disease. 
Our  active  means  of  relief  ought  therefore  to  be 
regulated  by  this  important  ctrcumstance,  and  be 
early  enforced  ;  and  these,  I  need  hardly  repeat. 
are  ever  to  be  regulated  by  the  fact,  that  it  we 
prostrate  the  energies  of  the  system  too  much,  we 
run  the  greater  hazard  of  encountering  augmented 
diflliculties,  protracted  recovery,  and  an  uncertain 
cure. 

"  Emetics  stand  conspicuous  among  our  effi- 
cient means  of  relief;  tnev  unload  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  fauces  ana  neighbouring  parts, 
and  by  their  general  relaxing  influence,  lessen 
heat,  and  arrest  internal  congestion.  Cathartics, 
administered  so  as  to  occasion  a  pervious  stste  of 
the  prime;  viae,  diminish  in  several  ways  the 
sources  of  irritation,  and  unless  given  to  an  im- 
moderate extent,  are  not  to  be  dr«ided  either  as 
transferring  diseased  action,  or  as  causing  greatri 
prostration.  Laxatives  or  mild  aperients  may 
perhaps  suffice ;  but  an  occasional  doseoTcalo 
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rosalia,  also,  it  is  at  times  epidemic,  and  proba- 
bly from  the  same  caase, — a  general  predispo- 
sition in  the  population  of  the  a6fected  district 


mel,  united  with  pulvis  pnrgans,  some  few  grains 
of  calomel  alone,  or  with  rhubarb,  followed  by 
salts  or  ma^esia.  or  the  infusion  of  senna  and 
manna,  will  m  most  instances  be  all  that  a  just 
discrimination  asks.  Long  ago  Tozzetti  (Burse- 
hus)  was  more  than  once  surprised  to  iind  that 
diarrbcea  in  this  disease,  both  at  its  outset  and  du- 
ring its  progress,  prov»l  salutary.  Bloodletting 
from  the  arm,  and  leeches  to  the  throat,  are  so  ot^ 
ten  serviceable,  that  they  may  be  fairly  enumer- 
ated among  'our  most  approved  aids ;  ajid  the  ap- 
prehensions of  evils  which  some  of  the  best 
writers  on  the  history  of  this  disease  entertained 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  demonstrated 
to  be  untenable  by  an  improved  pathology  and  the 
results  of  modem  practice.  Indeed,  nature  is  not 
backward  in  some  instances  in  anticipating  the 
physician  by  a  salutary  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
when  inflammation  of  the  throat  runs  high,  and 
a  greater  disposition  to  cerebral  congestion  exists, 
venesection  will  be  found  indispensable.  Anti- 
monials,  either  as  James's  powder,  or  in  the  still 
more  manageable  form  of  the  tartar-emetic  solu- 
tion, exercise  a  salutary  power :  their  agency  in 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, in  controlling  febrile  irritation,  and  equal- 
izing the  functions  of  the  economy,  is  the  best 
recommendation  for  their  use.  Blisters  have  their 
advocates :  but  the  application  of  them  ought  to 
be  early,  within  the  urst  day  or  two  after  the  dis- 
ease manifests  itself ;  and  then  local  determina- 
tions would  plead  hardest  for  their  service.  In- 
deed, the  condition  of  the  surface  in  scarlet  fever 
seems  too  often  obnoxi«nis  to  the  action  of  can- 
tharides,  and  even  when  cerebral  pressure  occurs, 
I  would  have  them  to  act  upon  the  more  remote 
parts.  Like  remarks  apply  to  sinafbisms,  stimu- 
lating embrocations,  &c.  A  powerful  means  of 
arresting  the  mahgnant  or  ulcerous  condition  of 
the  throat,  is  the  application  of  the  lunar  caustic 
in  weak  solution,  delicately  pencilled  over  the  af- 
fected surface.  This  practice  has  been  pursued 
m  numerous  instances  by  Dr.  Hugh  McLean,  of 
this  city,  for  thirty  years  past,  with  gratifying 
results. 

"  Soon  after  the  philosophical  Currie,  of  Liv- 
erpoolj  first  published  his  Medical  Reports  on  the 
use  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  his  suggestions  were 
adopted  with  an  ample  confidence  of  their  saving 
efficacy  in  the  management  of  scarlet  fever ;  the 
extremely  high  temperature  created  in  this  dis- 
ease, it  was  inferred,  would  be  speedily  reduced 
by  cold  aqueous  ablutions,  and  stnking  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  occasionally  occurred. 
But  this  means  of  controlling  inordinate  heat  in 
scarlet  fever  with  safety  and  promptitude,  is  not 
at  present  looked  upon  in  the  same  favourable 
light  as  formerly  :  in  milder  cases  of  the  disorder, 
cold  ablutions  are  nnnecessarily  severe ;  and  in 
aggravated  cases,  they  must  be  abandoned  on  the 
score  of  inducing  more  alarming  congestions. 
Many,  I  believe,  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  existence 
by  the  injudicious  application  of  cold  water : 
hence  American  physicians  more  generally,  at 
the  present  day,  employ  tepid  sponrings  of  water, 
or  of  vinegar  and  water.  I  must  advert  to  another 
error  of  practice,  which  it  will  be  admitted  we 
have  detected  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  human  life ; 
I  allude  to  the  preposterous  design  of  inducing 
salivation  in  scarlet  fever,  in  order  the  better  to 
Mcure  the  safety  of  the  sufferer.  The  use  of 
mercury  to  its  warrantable  extent  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  specify.    As  in  a  majority  of  febrile  dis- 


or  country  to  receive  its  contagion,  perhaps  to 
originate  it,  from  some  peculiar  but  unknown 
temperament  or  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 


eases  where  there  is  local  disorganization  and  gen- 
eral fever,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  create  any 
sensible  mercnrial  influence  on  the  salivary  glands 
ere  the  disorder  has  obtained  a  prominent  sway, 
so  in  scarlet  fever  we  have,  I  think,  two  powerful 
obstacles  to  our  securing  the  wonted  benefits  of 
mercury :  inordinate  fever,  which  is  too  general 
yet  to  allow  the  stimulating  effects  of  mercurials, 
and  the  local  mischief  of  disorganization  in  some 
essential  part,  which  equally  forbids  its  employ- 
ment: in  nne,  the  disease  is  too  rapid  in  its  march 
to  be  checked  by  the  slow  progress  of  salivation. 
The  mortality  of  scarlet  lever  would  be  more 
within  our  control,  and  cease  to  be  the  topic  of 
such  consternation,  were  this  heroic  practice  less 
popular.  This  at  least  is  my  opinion,  founded 
upon  a  tolerably  ample  survey  of  the  subject. 

"  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  medicinal  and  di- 
etetical  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  the  system  after  the  acute  ana  ac- 
tive course  of  scarlet  fever  is  passed  through.  It 
is  so  analogous  to  that  demanded  by  typhus  as  to 
supersede  at  this  time  further  minuteness. 

'I  The  anasarcous  and  other  dropsical  conditions 
which  are  not  uncommon  consequences  of  scar- 
latina, challenge  an  additional  observation.  This 
uncertain  disease  is  still  further  characterized  by 
the  uncertainty  of  its  manner  of  termination. 
Dropsical  effusions  occur  sometimes  when  the 
eruptive  appearances  have  not  been  fairlv  devel- 
oped ;  ana  they  are  liable  to  ensue  when  tne  erup- 
tion has  been  suddenly  repelled.  They  may  follow 
even  when  the  eruption  has  been  ample  and  pre- 
served its  wonted  characteristics.  I  am  inclines? 
to  infer,  that  from  the  inefficient  action  of  mer 
cury,  by  its  adding  to  the  irritability  of  an  aheady 
grievously  harassed  system,  it  also  frequently  is 
the  source  of  these  effusions.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  almost  invariably  great  tenderness  ovei 
the  whole  abdomen,  the  evidence  of  sub-acute 
inflammation.  We  therefore  have  our  indicationr 
well  pointed  out :  bloodletting  in  some  instances, 
in  others  free  leeching  over  the  abdominal  re^on . 
diuretics,  as  squills,  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  the  ly  tta, 
&c.  1  have  in  this  position  of  affairs  given  the  ela- 
terium  m  doses  of  one  sixth  or  one  fourth  of  a  grain, 
blended  with  the  cream  of  tartar,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  This  hydragogue  cathartic  has  re- 
lieved the  oppression  by  copious  alvine  dischar- 
ges ;  and,  this  object  accomplished,  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  in  a  passive  state  of  the  system. 

"  I  have  said  jiothin^  of  opiates  in  scarlet  fever ; 
the  indications  for  their  employment  must  be  like 
unto  those  which  influence  us  in  the  management 
of  general  fever.  Plethora,  general  or  partial, 
may  render  them  very  doubtful  adjuvants  to  our 
sources  of  cure :  but  this  exception  applies  not 
with  the  same  force  to  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha. 

**  The  greater  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  within 
late  years  compared  with  a  prior  period,  and  its 
extraordinary  fatahty,  have  led  me  to  communi- 
cate to  you  these  cursory  observations.  I  know 
of  no  prophylactic  ;  and  we  are  left  to  combat  it. 
True  indeed,  in  Germany,  the  belladonna  is  as- 
serted to  be  preventive;  and  yet  in  that  country, 
where  this  discovery  is  so  lauded,  scarlet  fever  is 
at  this  day  more  rife  and  fatal  than  ever.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  fortified  by  the  learned  Dr.  Wdl  Leo- 
Wolf.— (See  his  Abracadabra,  &c.,  New-York, 
1835.)  I  may  be  excused  from  noticing  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment— assuredly  the  advocates  Q.^\Vcok 
•ystem  &(doi\^  vi«  \w«^  x^n  «^nca\TnM«Ci%\n\)a»aft. 
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[Jt  has  generally  been  supposed  that  measles 
are  not  contagious  before  the  eruption  has  ap- 
peared ;  but  certain  facts  lately  recorded  tend 
to  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not  correct.*] 

ft  occurs  under  the  three  following  varieties : 
a  Vulgaris.  Rash  slightly  prominent,  ez- 

Common    Mea-      tending  over  the  mouth 
sles.  and    fauces;    harsh,    dry 

cough,    inflamed    watery 
eye. 
P  Incocta.  Rash   running    its    regular 

Imperfect  Mea-      course,  with  little  fever  or 
sles.  catarrhal  affection ;  afford- 

ing   no   certain   security 
against   the   common    or 
regular  disease. 
y  Nigra.  Rash  about  the  seventh  or 

Black  Measles.        eighth    day    assuming   a 
black  or  livid  hue,  inter- 
spersed with  yellow ;  pro- 
longed in  stay ;  and  accom- 
panied with  extreme  lan- 
guor   and    quickness    of 
pulse. 
The  only  predisposition  or  exciting  cause  of 
rubeola  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  the  atmosphere  just  re- 
ferred to.     And,  under  the  influence  of  this 
cause,  the  riRST  varibtt  usually  shows  itself 
as  an  epidemic ;  generally  commencing  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  ceasing  soon  after  the 
sunmier  solstice.     There  seem,  however,  to  be 
some  other  exciting  causes  than  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  season;  for  we 
meet  with  a  few  scattered  cases  of  it  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year,  evidently  proving  an 
ingenerate  origin,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is 
not  auxiliary  to  its  diffusion,  from  its  continuing 
to  be  merely  scattered  ;  yet  possessing  its  ordi- 
nary principle  of  co'nta^on,  which  only  appears 
lo  be  less  generally  active,  because  there  is  a 
less  general  predisposition,  in  those  who  have 
never  undergone  it,  to  be  acted  upon. 

It  occurs  most  usually  in  children,  though  no 
age  is  altogether  exempt  from  it  [and  it  is  gen- 
erally more  severe  in  children  than  adults].  As 
rosaUa  is  accompanied  with  a  typhoid  fever, f 
rubeola  is  accompanied  with  a  catarrhal;  and 
hence,  the  opening  symptoms  consist  of  some 
degree  of  hoarseness,  with  a  harsh  dry  cough, 
and  frequently  uneasy  respiration ;  the  eyelids 
are  tumefied,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  tur- 

§id  and  inflamed,  the  cheeks  are  wet  with  a 
ow  of  acrid  tears,  and  the  nostrils  loaded  with 
serum,  that  excites  an  almost  perpetual  sneez- 
ing ;  the  head  aches  or  is  drowsy  ;  and  the  stom- 
acn,  from  sympathy,  rejects  its  contents.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  rash  makes  its  appearance. 


of  their  triumphs.  The  infiniteitimal  practice  of- 
fers a  problem  for  mathematical  scrutiny,  and  I 
leave  it  with  you." — D. 

♦  See  Rust's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1827.  It  is  both  a  con- 
tagious and  an  infectious  disease.— Ed. 

t  This  statement,  as  a  general  one,  cannot  be 
received  as  correct ;  rosalia  may  become  typhoid ; 
but  is  not  necessarily  so  in  all,  or  even  the  major- 
ity of  cases.— El). 


and  assumes  the  character  described  in  the  spe- 
cific definition.  The  stigmatized  and  pathosno- 
monic  dots  are  sometinuis  mt  first  attended  by 
so  general  a  flush  as  to  be  lost  in  them,  and  to 
give  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever.  I  hare 
already  noticed  several  simis  by  which  the  two 
diseases  may  be  distinguLmed,  and  the  following 
may  be  added  to  the  number.  In  scarlet  fever, 
there  is  no  cough,  the  eyes  do  not  water,  and 
the  eyelids  are  not  red  and  swelled.  In  measles, 
the  papulaB  are  more  acuminated,  of  a  crimsoo 
instead  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and  do  not  appear  tiD 
two  days  later  than  those  of  scarlet  fever  * 

In  smallpox  the  fever  abates  as*  soon  as  the 
eruption  makes  its  appearance.  In  scarlet  fe- 
ver this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  as  little 
so  in  measles ;  the  vomiting,  indeed,  subsides ; 
but  the  cough,  fever,  and  headache  grtfw  more 
violent ;  and  the  difficulty  of  breathmg,  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and  indeed  all  the  catanhal 
symptoms,  remain  without  any .  abatement  tiD 
the  eruption  has  completed  its  course. 

In  rosalia  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  sooner 
the  efflorescence  breaks  forth  after  the  febrile 
attack,  the  slighter  and  more  favonrable  the 
disease.  The  same  occurs  in  rubeola.  The 
ordinary  period  we  have  already  stated  to  be  the 
fourth  day,  but  it  occasionally  appears  on  the 
third,  when  the  patient  commonly  escapes  with 
but  little  inconvenience. — (  Van  dtr  Hoar,  Wmtr- 
Tuemingen. )  A  few  rare  examples  may  be  found 
of  its  exdeeding,  instead  of  anticipating,  its  prop- 
er term ;  and  this  so  considerably,  ttiat  Buch- 
holz  gives  us  an  instance  of  its  not  appearing 
till  the  twenty-first  day  :  thus  precisely  rivalUng 
the  singular  anomaly  of  scarlet  fever  already 
quoted  from  Dr.  Maton. — {Todc  Med,  CAtr. 
Bibl.,  b.  i.,  p.  86.) 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  eruption 
first  appears,  the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots 
fall  off  in  branny  scales,  which  sometimes,  how- 
ever, are  scarcely  perceptible  for  their  minute- 
ness and  tenuity  ;  leaving  a  slight  discoloration 
on  the  skin,  with  considerable  itching.  On  the 
ninth  day  from  the  beginning,  where  the  prog- 
ress has  been  speedy,  and  on  the  eleventh 
where  it  has  been  slow,  no  trace  of  measles  re- 
mains. The  eyes,  however,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tinue still  inflamed,  and  the  cough  is  followed 
with  severe  peripiieumonic  symptoms,  which 
may  terminate  in  phthisis.  Yet  these  sequels 
rarely  occur,  except  where  the  treatment  has 
been  improper,  or  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
consumption  from  a  strumous  state  of  the  lungs 
or  some  other  phthisical  diathesis. 

If,  on  inoculation  for  smallpox,  rubeolous  con- 
tagion should  have  been  previously  received  into 
the  system,  the  variolous  action  will  generally  be, 
though  not  always,  suspended  till  the  measles 
have  run  through  their  proper  course,  when  the 
inserted  virus  will  resume  its  power,  and  tlie  va- 
riolous eruption  follow  in  its  due  order.     This 


*  The  crescent  or  semicircular  form  of  the 
patches  in  measles,  attended  with  tenderness  of 
the  eyes,  cough,  &c.,  will  generally  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  on  the  face 
that  the  characters  of  the  eruption  can  be  most 
plainly  seen. — En. 
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quality  of  suspension,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  measles.  "I  have  known,"  says  Dr. 
Perceval  in  his  manuscript  conunent  on  the  pres- 
ent species,  *^bez  convulsiva  yield  the  iku  to 
variola,  and  then  resume  its  station.*'  In  like 
manner,  consumption  is  ffenerally  suspended 
during  the  entire  course  of  pregnancy,  and  re- 
commences its  inroad  on  childbirth. 

Measles  in  their  more  perfect  form,  which  is 
that  we  are  now  contemplating,  may  be  said,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  occur  but  once  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  life  ;  *  for  though,  as  Dr.  Baillie  ob- 
serves {Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  ihelmpr.  of  Med. 
and  Chir.  KuowUdge,  vol.  iii.),  a  few  instances 
of  a  second  attack  are  to  be  found,  cxcepHo 
jnrobat  regulanif  they  are  so  rare  as  rather  to 
maintain,  than  disturb  the  law. — {Roberdiire, 
Recherches  mr  la  RougedCj  Paris,  1776.)  The 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Baillie,  however,  are  very 
striking,  and  show  a  family,  rather  than  an 
individual  susceptibility.  His  first  narration 
is  that  of  five  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had 
it  in  succession  a  second  time,  with  one  excep- 
tion, after  an  interval  of  six  months ;  the  ex- 
cepted case  affording  an  interval  of  twenty-one 
years.  His  next  narrative  is  that  of  two  sisters, 
who  had  a  repetition  of  measles  after  an  inter- 
val of  four  months.  Dr.  Willan  asserts  that  he 
never  met  with  an  instance.  The  anomaly  is 
unquestionably  less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  shows  that  the  influence  produced  by 
the  rubeolous  action  on  the  habit  is  more  rooted 
and  effective. 

In  its  ordinary  course,  measles  is  a  disease 
unaccompanied  with  danger.  It  is  in  fact  a  ca- 
tarrhal fever  with  a  specific  eruption.  The  fe- 
ver, as  we  have,  observed  already  respecting  ex- 
anthems  in  general,  is  necessary  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  virus  upon 
the  surface :  as  inflammation  in  a  certain  extent 
is  necessary  to  produce  healthy  suppuration. 
But  a  small  degree  of  pyrectic  action  is  in  both 
cases  sufficient;  for  if  this  be  exceeded,  the 
natural  means  of  cure  itself  becomes  the  disease, 
rather  than  the  morbid  condition  it  is  intended 
to  remove. 

In  all  instances  the  extent  of  the  eruption 
will  depend  upon  the  fever,  whenever  the  latter 
is  in  excess.  And  hence  our  attention  is  to  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  fever  itself;  for,  by  di- 
minishing the  fever,  we  necessarily  diminish  the 
eruption  also.  In  measles,  therefore,  the  reme- 
dies we  have  already  enumerated  for  a  catarrh, 
are  those  we  are  to  have  recourse  to.  An  emetic 
is  always  useful  on  the  incursion  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  should  be  succeeded  by  cooling  ape- 
rients and  demulcents,  the  skin  being  kept  moist, 
and  its  heat  subdued  by  mild  diaphoretics. 

Dr.  Cullen  recommends  bloodletting  during 
every  period  of  the  disease ;  and  it  has  often 
been  practised  at  its   commencement.!    It  is 


*  Few  individuals  escape  the  measles :  the  in- 
disposition to  it  itf  less  frequent  than  that  to  small- 
pox.—En. 

t  "  It  is  always  necessary  to  observe  carefully 
whether  there  is  peripneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  or 
pleuritis,  and  to  treat  it  just  as  if  no  measles  were 
t :  to  take  hlooH  from  the  arm  or  jugular 


rarely,  however,  that  this  can  be  called  for.  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  pneumonic  inflammation ; 
and  as  such  an  affection  does  not  commonly  ap- 
pear till  the  close  of  the  measles,  we  should, 
generally  speaking,  as  recommended  by  Syden- 
ham, reserve  bl<Mdletting  till  this  period,  and 
not  exhaust  the  patient's  strength  beforehand  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  even  here  the  fever  has 
sometimes  proved  a  synochus,  and  terminated 
in  a  typhous  form,  as  particularly  noticed  by  Sit 
William  Watson  in  the  children  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  1763  and  1768,  who  gives  to 
this  modification  the  name  of  putrid  measles 
{Medical  Observations^  vol.  iv. ;  Hoffman.  0pp. ^ 
tom.  ii.,  p.  67) ;  if,  indeed,  this  were  an  ex- 
ample of  the  genuine  disease,  of  which  there  is 
some  doubt ;  though  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
in  a  few  constitutions  the  disease  has  taken  this 
turn.  **  In  a  charity-school  where  measles  pre- 
vailed," says  Dr.  Perceval,  in  commenting  on 
this  species  as  given  in  the  Nosology,  "  typhous 
infection  was  introduced ;  hence  the  variety  a 
changed  to  y."  It  is  highly  probable  that  some 
such  accidental  cause  occurred  in  producing  Sir 
William  Watson's  modification. 

Exposure  to  cold,  so  peculiarly  serviceable 
to  smallpox,  has,  from  a  supposed  analogy, 
been  recommended  also  in  measles  by  some  rash 
practitioners,  and  adopted  by  others.  All  fair 
analogy,  however,  is  against  the  practice :  the 
fever  m  measles  is  directly  catarrhal,  and  the 
analogy  should  be  drawn,  not  from  smallpoc, 
but  from  catarrh,  in  which  exposure  to  cold 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one,  be  absurd 
and  mischievous ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  so  like- 
ly to  produce  pneumonic  inflanunation,  which,  in 
truth,  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  careless^ 
ness  upon  this  very  point.  The  room  should 
be  large  and  airy,  free  from  currents  of  cold,  but 
not  hot ;  the  drink  warm,  the  food  light,  diluent, 
and  in  a  liquid  form.  If  the  cough  be  trouble- 
some, it  will  be  useful  to  breathe  the  steam  of 
warm  water,  not  through  an  inhaler,  but  over  a 
large  basin,  with  the  head  covered  with  a  flan- 
nel large  enough  to  hang  over  its  edges ;  and 
by  this  means,  the  inflamed  eyes  will  also  have 
the  benefit  of  the  relaxing  vapour.  If  the  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  pain,  and  coughing  should 
return,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  venesection  or  cupping 
must  again  be  had  recourse  to,  however  they 
may  have  been  employed  antecedently.  Opium 
does  not,  in  this  case,  afford  the  relief  we  might 
expect :  it  increases  the  heat  and  restlessness, 
but  rarely  conciliates  sleep.  A  supervenins 
diarrhoea  proves  the  most  favourable  crisis,  and 
should  be  very  cautiously  corrected.  And 
where  it  does  not  take  place  naturally,  it  may 
be  wise  to  imitate  it  by  ffentle  laxatives. 

From  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  some 
accidental  influence  exercised  over  it  at  the 


vein,  or  apply  leeches,  &c.  One  would  not  pay 
great  attention  to  these  symptoms  before  the  erup- 
tion occurs ;  but  if  they  be  severe,  when  the  erup- 
tion comes  out,  blood  should  be  taken.  Moderate 
purging  IS  proper,  and  low  diet."— Dr.  Elliotson's 
Lect.  at  Lond.  Univ.,  as  puhhshed  in  Med.  Gaz. 
for  1832-33,  vol.  xi..  p.  TO.— Ed. 
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time,  the'nibeolouj  rash  is  sometimes  found  to 
ruu  through  its  regular  course  with  Uttle  fever 
or  catarrhal  affection,  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
cutaneous  eruption,  and  without  appearing  to 
afford  an  immunity  to  the  individual  against  a 
future  attack ;  constitutinff  our  sbcond  spbcibs. 
This  has  usually  been  called,  and  especially  by 
the  German  writers,  spurious  measles ;  but  as 
it  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  genuine 
measles  are  epidemic,  and  is  doubtless  a  result 
of  their  contagion,  it  is  less  properly  a  spurious 
than  an  imperfect  or  immatured  rubeola ;  and  I 
have  hence  exchanged  the  term  spuria  for  tn- 
eocia.  Dr.  Willan  denominates  it  rubeola  sine 
aUarrho;  but,  as  the  genuine  measles  them- 
selves, capable  of  affording  emancipation,  have 
sometimes  appeared  with  very  slight  catarchal 
symptoms,  incoeta  seems  preferable.  **  Some," 
says  Dr.  Heberden,  **  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  measles  appear  after  suffering  so 
very  little  from  fever,  or  any  of  the  preparatory 
symptoms,  that  they  could  hardly  say  they  had 
been  ill."  In  this  case,  the  constitution  is  pro- 
tected by  a  natural  insusceptibility  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  which  is  the  best  protection  that  can  be 
enjoyed.  In  the  case  of  imperfect  measles,  it 
is  only  operated  upon  by  some  temporary  in- 
fluence :  and  hence,  as  soon  as  this  influence 
ceases,  the  conunon  susceptibility  returns. 

The  THIRD  VARIETY,  Or  BLACK  MEASLES, 

seems  to  consist  in  an  intermixture  of  dark,  dis- 
coloured, or  petechial  spots  from  effused  blood, 
with  the  proper  rubeolous  rash.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  relaxed 
fibres  .  and  the  dark  patches  will  sometimes  re- 
main for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption,  with  no  other  symptoms 
of  fever  than  a  quicker  pulse  and  an  increased 
degree  of  languor.  It  is  rarely  of  serious  con- 
sequence, unless  a  typhous  infection  be  accident- 
ally communicated,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Perce- 
val, and  usually  yields  with  ease  to  an  infusion 
of  bark  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Inoculation  has  been  tried  for  the  measles  by 
employing  the  acrid  serum  from  the  eyes,  or 
from  minute  vesicles  that  sometimes  appear  be- 
tween the  patches  of  the  rash.  Dr.  Home,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  contagious  ichor  from 
either  of  these  quarters,  drew  blood  from  a  tur- 
gid cutaneous  vuin,  where  tlie  eruption  was 
most  confluent,  and,  impregnating  a  dossil  of 
cotton  with  it,  be  applied  the  cotton  to  a  wound 
made  in  the  arm.  It  has  occasionally  succeeded, 
but  more  frequently  failed  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
operate  with  any  certainty  in  producing  a  mild 
modification ;  for  many  of  the  cases  of  inocu- 
lated measles  have  been  quite  as  severe  as  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  from  a  natural 
attack.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  unnecessary  cau- 
tion in  a  disease  which,  in  its  ordinary  range, 
excites  so  little  alarm,  and  never  leaves  any 
blemish,  like  the  smallpox,  on  the  skin. 

[While  the  editor  coincides  with  the  author 
on  the  question  of  inoculating  for  the  measles, 
he  deems  it  proper  to  mention  that  it  is  a  point 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailpd.  This  inoculation  was  performed  with 
•*ptiMing  advantages  by  rfome  and  Horst,  and  it 


has  been  recommended  by  Voael,  Peicetal, 
Brown,  Monro,  and  Tissot.  On  ue  olher  haod, 
it  has  been  condemned  by  Cullen,  GiitaaBsr, 
Rosenstein,  Vaidy,  and  Montfal^OD.  In  1828, 
it  was  agam  tried  by  Professor  Speranza  {Btb- 
lioUuca  Italiana,  Agosto,  1825 ;  also  Ei.  Mel 
Joum.f  No.  zc,  p.  218),  of  Mantua,  in  maoy 
instances,  all  of  which  proved  mild.  A  shfkt 
cut  was  made  into  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  the 
large  spots  with  a  lancet,  the  point  of  which 
was  covered  with  the  blood  effused.  With  tbis, 
some  small  punctures  were  made  in  the  ana, 
and  a  bandage  apphed.] 


SPECIES  m. 

ENANTHESIS  URTICARIA 
NETTLE'RASH, 

RASH      IN  .    FLORID,      ITCHINO,      KETTLE- STUB 
WHBALS  ;     APPSARINO    ABOUT     THE     SECOSB 

day;    irreoularly  padino  awl  EEVIVim, 

OR  WANDBRINO  PROM  PART  TO  PABT  ;    PEVBR 
A   MILD   REMITTENT. 

This,  like  the  last  species,  is  rather  a  troub- 
lesome than  a  dangerous  complaint,*  thqmh 
it  is  always  attended  with  some  slight  dise^r 
of  the  constitution,  as  headache,  drowainess, 
coldness,  and  shivering,  succeeded  by  grest  heat, 
and  a  white  for  on  the  tongue.  Bat  the  stom- 
ach seems  chiefly  to  suffer ;  and  hence  there  is 
not  unfrequently  pain  and  sickness  in  this  or- 
gan, with  great  languor,  faintness,  and  anxiety. 
And,  as  a  sympathetic  affection,  the  eraption 
has  often  followed  any  violent  distuibaoce  of 
the  stomach  alone,  as  surfeit,  cold  cucurbita- 
ceous  or  other  indigestible  vegetables,  mush- 
rooms, crab-flshes,  shrimps,  herrings,  muscles,! 
cupreous  or  other  mineral  poisons,  introduced 
into  the  stomach  by  mistake. 

The  exciting  cause,  however,  of  genuine 
idiopathic  nettle-rash,  is  usually  concealed  from 
us ;  for  it  often  makes  its  appearance  without 
any  of  these  irritants,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
that  we  are  acquainted  with;  and  hence  Dr. 
Heberden  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  skin 
itself  is  often  the  chief  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  that  the  stomach  and  the  system  only  saf- 


*  Rubeola,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  bring 
on  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane, 
lungs,  or  pleura,  is  a  more  serious  disorder  than 
urticaria.  The  latter  rarely  proves  fiOal ;  but 
many  children  die  of  measles.  An  examination 
of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  some  months  of  the 
year,  would  afford  ample  proof  of  what  is  here 
stated.— Ed. 

t  Other  articles  of  food  might  be  mentioned  as 
producing  urticaria— for  example,  strawberries, 
some  kinds  of  honey,  cherries,  fresh  pork,  and 
goose ;  siso  fish,  at  some  particular  seasons,  es- 
pecially mackerel,  oysters.  &c.  Alibert(Monogr. 
des  Dermatoses,  vol.  i.,  p.  128)  mentions  its  occur- 
rence in  a  butcher,  after  skinning  the  bodyo<  an 
emphysematous  cow ;  the  vapour  which  escsped 
from  the  ntestines  and  cellular  tissue  suddenly 
caused  all  the  phenomena  of  urticsria,  which  was 
very  stubborn  :  end  Gibert  (Manuel  dos  Maladies 
sp6ciales  do  la  Peau,  p.  19)  states  instances  where 
It  has  been  caused  by  sffections  of  the  iniod.-^ 
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fer  secondarily.*  He  haa  benco  contemplated 
it  as  a  modification  of  lichen,  closely  connected 
with  the  prickly  heat  of  the  West  Indies,  the 

essera,  or  rather  eshera    U^j  of  the  Arabian 

writers.  The  resemblance  is  close  ;  but  there 
are  characters  by  which  the  two  diseases  may 
be  distinguished  with  tolerable  ease.  In  nettle- 
rash,  the  efflorescence  is  in  scattered  wheals, 
with  few  papulae  ;  in  lichen,  in  scattered  papulae, 
with  few  wheals.  In  the  latter,  the  itching  is 
more  mordicant  and  aculeate  ;  Uie  eruption,  in- 
stead of  terminating  in  a  few  days,  runs  on  to 
an  indeterminate  period,  and,  however  irritating, 
produces  little  or  no  fever,  and  but  a  slight  con- 
stitutional affection  of  any  kind. 

In  Sauvages,  on  the  contrary,  nettle-rash  is 
treated  of  as  a  scarlet  fever  under  the  name  of 
Mcarlatina  uriieata.  But  its  character,  as  ^ven 
in  the  specific  definition,  is  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  any  form  of  rosalia,  which  has  no 
wheals,  or  elevated  beds  with  a  defined  outline, 
and  no  sensation  of  stinging. 

The  nettle-rash  occurs  chiefly  in  summer, 
and  more  frequently  among  persons  of  the 
plethoric  or  sanguine  habit,  especially  those 
who  indulge  too  freely  in  eating  and  drinking. 
In  children  it  seems  sometimes  to  be  connected 
with  teething,  or  irritation  of  the  bowels.  The 
eruption  conmionly  takes  place  at  night,  after 
the  febrile  symptoms  just  noticed  have  pre- 
vailed for  about  thirty  or  six-and-thirty  hours : 
and,  on  'this  account,  the  Arabians  elegantly 
and  correctly  denominated  the  coloured  wheals 

iUIl  CI^Uj  (henat-allil),  "  offspnng  or  daugh- 
ters of  the  night.'* 

B^  the  length  of  the  precursive  symptoms, 
the  idiopathic  disease  is  distinguished  from  the 
sympathetic  affection,  so  closely  resembling  it, 
which  is  occasioned,  as  already  observed,  by 
crapulence,  or  substances  introduced  into  the 
stomach  that  disagree  with  it.  In  this  last  case, 
the  general  swelling  and  eruption  take  place 
immediately,  and  subside  as  soon  as  the  occa- 


♦  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173.  According  to 
Dr.  Elliotson's  observations,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  urticaria  is  the  application  of  cold, 
especially  when  the  body  is  heated.  It  is  perhaps 
sometimes  induced  by  sudden  heat.  It  will  fre- 
quently arise  from  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  or 
from  certain  ingests.  In  some,  almonds  and  the 
kernels  of  various  fruits  will  occasion  it,  or  rather 
the  skin  of  such  kernels,  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  will  now  and 
then  have  tne  same  effect.  So  intense  is  the 
idiosjmcrasy  of  some  persons  with  respect  to  its 
excitement  by  muscles,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  heard 
of  a  woman  in  whom  urticaria  was  induced  by 
one  teaspoonful  of  water  in  which  muscles  ha  J 
been  boiled.  In  some  people,  he  says,  malt  liquor, 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  common  spirits  will  pro- 
duce it.  Many  persons  on  taking  copay  va  become 
covered  with  nettle-rash.f  He  has  Known  it  ex- 
cited by  sulphate  of  auinine,  opium,  and  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron  in  treacle. — Ed. 

t  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia  (N.  A.  Med.  ancf 
Surj[.  Journal,  vol.  v.).  has  mentioned  a  case  of 
tLiakind.— D 


sional  cause  is  removed.  Wheals  of  a  similar 
appearance  are  sometimes  found,  with  other  pe- 
culiarities, as  of  a  whiter  hue,  or  interspersed 
with  small  tubercles,  or  of  very  small  diameter, 
except  when  they  unite  in  clusters :  some  of 
these  sorts  trouble  the  skin  permanently; 
others  vanish  and  reappear  several  times  in  Uie 
course  of  the  day ;  otners  subside  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  then  rally  and  reoccupy  their  sta- 
tions. But  all  of  them  are  of  ctuonic  dura- 
tion, are  little  accompanied  with  fever,  and 
cannot  be  considered  correctly  as  varieties  of 
the  idiopathic  disease.  They  occur,  however, 
as  such,  in  Dr.  Willan's  treatise. 

A  cooling  regimen,  and  subacid  diluents,  with 
a  free  exposure  to  pure  air,  genemll^  succeed 
in.  effecting  a  cure  of  nettle-rash,  without  any 
other  medical  treatment.  A  gentle  laxative  or 
two,  however,  should  be  added  to  the  domestic 
means,*  and,  if  the  itching  be  very  troublesome, 
it  may  be  often  allayed  by  the  use  of  campho- 
rated vinegar,  t 

Dr.  Willan  describes  a  single  case  in  which 
urticaria  proved  fatal.— (Cu/an«ou«  Diseases, 
p.  401.)  The  patient  was  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  had  impaired  his  constitution 
by  hard  labour  and  intemperance.  The  pre- 
cursive symptoms  were  all  violent,  and  the 
sickness  and  languor  were  followed  by  fainting- 
fits ;  and  he  had  great  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  increased  by  pressure.  The  fever 
was  considerable,  and  soon  attended  with  de- 
lirium. While  the  rash  was  most  vivid,  his  in- 
ternal complaints  abated  ;  but  he  gradually  got 
worse,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day.  Here, 
however,  the  urticaria  seems  to  have  been  only 
symptomatic.  It  afforded  him  relief,  and  of- 
fered the  only  chance  of  a  recovery,  t 


*  About  four  years  ago,  a  lady  in  Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury,  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
stomach,  occasional  sickness,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms, followed  by  an  affection  of  the  skin,  which 
her  family  supposed  was  erysipelas ;  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  urticaria.  In  this  case  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives may  be  said  to  have  failed ;  for,  though 
tbev  gave  partial  relief,  it  was  only  temporary, 
ana  every  night  fresh  wheals  came  out,  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  underwent  an  exacerbation, 
until  bleeding  was  practised,  which  at  once  stop- 
ped the  disease.  The  editor  particularly  noticed, 
m  this  iiistance,  how  very  rapidly  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  look  of  the  eruption  ;  so  that,  while 
he  was  in  the  room,  the  rash  ui  some  places 
would  almost  fade  away,  or  change  its  appearance 
and  form,  and  assume  an  increased  redness.  Dr. 
Elliotson,  in  his  valuable  lectures,  relates  several 
facts,  showing  the  efficacy  of  venesection  as  a 
means  of  relieving  urticaria.  If  the  cause  be  in 
the  stomach,  he  does  not  object  to  an  emetic— Ed. 

t  The  local  applications  preferred  by  Dr.  El- 
liotson for  alleviating  the  itching,  are  the  chlorides 
of  soda  and  lime,  and  lotions  containing  pnissic 
or  nitric  acid. — Ed. 

t  This  affection  may  be  intermittent,  a  case 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Cazenave  as  accom- 
panying a  quotidian  intermittent  fever:  it  was 
cured  by  Fowler's  arsenical  solution,  after  other 
means  had  failed.  Prof.  Dewees  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  recommended  this  remedy  for 
this  purpose.  Quinine,  however,  is  geoeraUv 
preferred. — D. 
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GENUS  11. 

EMPHLYSIS. 

ICHOROUS  EXANTHEM. 

IRUPTION  OP  TISICULAR  PIMP-^B8  PILLED ' PRO- 
0RS88ITKLT  WITH  AN  ACRID  OR  COLOURLBSS, 
OR  NBARLT  COLOUR^BSS  PLUID ',  TBRMINA- 
TINO  IN  SCURPf  '^R  LAMINATED  SCABS. 

The  term  emphlysis  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
•.•  or  ht  "  in,  intra  ;"  and  ^^Cott,  **  a  vesicular 
tumour  or  eruption.*'  *Ec^XtfM  is  usually  em- 
ployed among  Gr«ek  writers  nearly  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^X^m.  In  the  present  system  it  will  be 
found  employed  more  strictly,  and  in  opposition 
to  Ifif^iu  ;  so  that,  while  emphlysis,  from  the 
latter,  imports  an  eruption  of  vesicles,  whether 
larse  or  small,  produced  by  or  accompanied 
wim  internal  arvi  febrile  affection  essentially 
connected  with  it,  ecphlysis,  from  the  former, 
imports  an  eruption  of  vesicles  simply  cutaneous 
or  superficial ;  or  if,  in  a  few  varieties,  com- 
bined with  internal  aiSection,  not  necessarily  or 
essentially  associated.  Of  the  last,  therefore, 
we  shall  have  to  treat  in  the  third  order  of  our 
sixth  class,  entitled  bccbitica. 

The  genus  emphlysis  includes  the  following 
species : — 

1.  Emphlysis  Miliaria. 

2.  

3.  

4.  

6.  


Aphtha. 
Vaccinia. 
Varicella. 
Pemphigus. 


Erysipelas. 


Miliary  Fever 
Thrush. 
Cowpox. 
Waterpox.  * 
Vesicular  or  Blad- 
dery Fever. 
St.  Anthony's  Fire. 


SPECIES  I. 

EMPHLYSIS  MILIARIA. 

MILIARY  FEVER. 

VKSICLBS  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  BODY,  OP  THE 
SIZE  OP  MILLET-SEEDS  ;  TRANSPARENT- RED, 
4PTERWARD  MILKY  ;  PRECEDED  BY  A  PRICK- 
ING SENSATION  ;  SIGHING,  ANXIETY,  AND  SOUR 
SWEAT. 

The  disease  takes  its  name  from  milia, 
**  millet-ffrains,"  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
blance of  its  vesicles  to  the  seeds  of  this  plant 
in  size,  and,  when  matured,  in  colour.  There 
(A  a  doubt  when  it  first  made  its  appearance, 
ind  another  doubt,  among  some  pathologists, 
whether  it  be  ever  any  thing  more  than  a  symp- 
lom  of  some  other  complaint. 

It  has  been  treated  of  at  Ipast  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  that,  too,  as  an  idiopathic  mal- 
itdy.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  first  of  all  in 
Saxony  :  and  the  oldest  writers  assign  two  va- 
rieties to  this  disease,  distinguished  in  Ger- 
many by  the  names  of  Rotnen  Priesel  and 
Weiate  FrieseU  or  red  and  white  miliaria  (iSindU 
ner^  Belrachlungen  des  Rothen  und  Weissen 
Frieaeh^  Schweidnitz,  1735),  but  perhaps  un- 
nece^wMrily,  as  both  varieties  seem  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  instances,  to  be  only  different  stages 
of  the  same  affection.  The  vesicles  are  at  first 
red,  from  the  colour  of  their  under  surface,  or 
inflamed  base,  being  transmitted  through  the 
transparent  pellicle  ;  thev  are  afterward  opaque 


and  milky,  from  abtorption  of  the  more  atteoih 
ate  part  of  Uie  fluid,  or  some  other  change.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  the  red  hue  seems  to 
have  continued  throughout ;  and,  in  others,  the 
white  hue  to  have  appeared  from  the  commence- 
ment :  a  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  in  the  mode  of  its  absorptioo,  pro- 
ducing this  difference  of  effect. 

From  the  redness  of  the  vesicles  on  their  first 
eruption,  this  disease  has  also  been  denominated, 
by  many  writers  on  the  continent,  pvbpura  ; 
and  has  hence  been  confounded  with  the  pe- 
techial or  flea-bite-like  spots  that  appear  in 
scurvy  and  putrescent  fevers ;  and  the  rather  as 
miliaria  is  also  a  disease  of  debility.  Pknicouet 
seems  to  have  intermixed  all  these,  as  well  as 
pemphigus,  and  described  them  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  miliaria. — {Initia  BibUolh,,  v.,  pp. 
564, 565  )  In  like  manner,  Gerike^s  disvntatiOQ 
on  this  disease  is  entitled  De  Morfoo  Miliari,  aba* 
Purjmrd  dicto  (Hal.,  1773);  and  Jock's,  De 
Febre  Miliari,  vulgo  Pwrjnard  rubra  et  alba, 
seu  chronica.— (Erfort,  1716.) 

From  the  minuteness  of  its  vesicles,  whose 
elevation  can  often  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
finger,  this  species  treads  close  upon  the  geo- 
eru  complexion  of  the  genus  eoanth^sts,  or 
rash-exanthem,  and,  during  its  red  appearaoce, 
is  often  called  a  rash ;  and  hence  another  cause 
of  confusion  and  intricacy.  By  Linn^us  and 
Pan,  it  is  on  this  account  defined  neariy  in  the 
same  terms  as  rubeola,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
eruption ;  and  at  Leipsic,  in  1650,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  contagious  or  epidemic,  was 
unquestionably  mistaken  for  rosalia  or  scarlet 
fever.  As  a  symptom  it  sometimes  accompa- 
nies inflammatory  fevers,  but  more  generally 
those  of  atony.  It  is  certainly  at  tiroes  attended 
with  flea-bite  spots,  or  petechic,  and  Huxham 
speaks  of  it  as  sometimes  giviriff  rise  to  them : 
an  observation  confirmed  by  a  like  statement  of 
Boncerf  {Hautesierky  Recueil,  ii.,  p.  217):  and 
hence  another  reason  why  it  has  occasionally 
been  treated  of  under  the  term  purpura. 

The  eruption  makes  its  appearance  at  an  un- 
certain period  after  the  conunencement  of  the 
introductory  fever;  usually,  however,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  It  seldom  shows  itself 
upon  the  face  ;  but  is  first  visible  upon  the  neck 
and  breast,  and  thence  spreads  progressively 
over  the  entire  body.  The  febrile  attack  is 
usually  somewhat  severe  in  all  its  stages  ;  the* 
pricking  sensation  occurs  during  the  hot  fit,  and 
IS  like  that  of  pin-points  struck  into  the  skin ; 
the  sweat  is  copious,  but  proves,  by  its  sour 
and  olid  smell,  that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion,  and 
hence  affords  no  relief  The  disease  runs  on, 
with  variable  remissions  or  exacerbations,  for 
seven  or  even  fourteen  days,  and  has  sometimeK 
extended  to  twenty-one  days,  commonly  ter- 
minating in  a  critical  and  natural  sweat ;  the 
red  transparent  vesicles,  as  already  observed, 
gradually  assuming  a  whiter  hue,  and  losing 
their  transparency  ;  and  about  the  fifth  day  dry- 
ing in  minute  crusts  or  scales ;  which,  in  some 
instances,  aio  succeeded,  as  in  the  case  of  aph- 
ths,  by  a  new  crop  of  vesicles,  that  pass  through 
a  tike  course.     Notwithstanding   the   anxiety 
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and  dqu^talon  of  aniniil  fplriu  which  lo  pe- 
etiltArlj  mark  t!iis  exanihein,  it  commotily  main' 
tains  thnDugb  ils  enliTt  ran^e  a  mild  chardctc;?, 
undisturbed  brj^  any  alanmng  symptoms.  In 
some  mi^tances,  how  aver,  eillitrr  from  tha  con- 
ftitution  or  peculiar  ciTCumatances  of  the  pa- 
tietit,  or  I  he  p«cuUai  temperament  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  puta  on  s  malignant  character,  and 
pTOVti  fatal  m  a  few  dajs.* 

Such  a  chatmcter  it  «<?ems  to  hive  ^ihibited  m 
the  departments  of  the  Spine  and  Disc  in  France^ 
in  the  autumn  of  IBSI^  where  aUo  it  committed 
a  very  ejtensiTc  hnvoc  as  an  epidemic.  M, 
Rayer,  who  has  given  a  valuable  history  of  iis 
range  in  this  quarter,  teHa  ti&  that  it  usually 
commenced  with  symptoms  of  general  restleit- 
nesB,  which  were  'booh  aucceeded  by  a  copious 
perspiration,  that  continued  through  its  entire 
progress,  whether  it  termmated  in  recoYcry  or 
death.  The  erupt  ton,  which  a«  usual  appeared 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  wia  eeneral  or  par- 
tialt  discrete  or  confluent.  And  aa  the  trans- 
parency of  the  vesicle  was  in  some  Instanees 
without  a  red  basis^  and  continued  till  desqaa" 
mation,  he  adds  to  the  two  rarieties  of  red  and 
white  mthariit  a  third,  which  be  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  phlyctenoua.  He  tells  us  also 
that,  on  diisectiuni  ihe  mueoy»  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  generally  showed  some 
proof  of  inflammation  \  in  appearance  which 
was  likewise  traced  in  ratious  mstances  in  the 
lungs,  and  even  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
The  cause  of  the  epidcmy  see  ma  obscure ;  the 
air,  however,  was  humid,  and  the  fnce  of  the 
country  is  considemhly  mapped  with  marsh -I  and. 

We  have  no  clear  pfoof  of  its  being  conta- 
gious;  and  St  oil  {Rat  Med.,  it,  pp.  58,  169), 
and  most  pathologists  with  him,  deny  that  it  is  so. 
tt  is  found,  indeed^  more  frequently  as  a  sec- 
ondary»  oi  symptom »tjc,  than  as  unoriginal  affec- 
tion of  any  kiad>  Cullen  denies  that  it  ia  ever 
otherwise  than  symptomatic.  But  this  is  to 
apeak,  as  we  have  already  seen.  In  too  pre&erip* 
live  a  tone.  The  autlior  himself,  indeed,  has 
latelv  had  a  clear  and  well-marked  example  of 
it«  idiopiithie  appearance  in  a  young  gentleman 
of  a  btlioiit  habit,  thirteen  yeara  of  age«  in 
which  the  vesicles  were  veiy  nnmerous,  but  dis- 
tinct. They  passed  through  the  two  st^iges  of 
a  red  and  milky  hue,  and  terminated  on  the 
seventh  day  in  branny  teates,  unconnected  with 
any  other  ascertainable  disease  :  and  M,  Plan- 
chon  has  given  abundant  instances  of  the  same 
kind. — {DitM€Tlatiiin  mut  la  Ftivre  Miliartt  &c*i 
Toumay,  8vo  )  Professor  Fr^mk  a0irms  that 
it  is  often  epidemict  and  in  some  parts  endemic 
(Df  Cur  Hffm.  Morb  Epit,  torn,  lii,,  sect.  3^, 
p.  lai,  8vo.,  Mannh.,  IT&a) ;  but  his  descnp- 
tioTi  seems  to  combine  the  symptojna  of  other 
diseases  with  those  of  genuine  miliaiia,  m>  as 
to  make  it  a  mere  satellite  upop.  a  more  impo- 
sing poleniate. 
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•  Ttii  ^smm  ippaared  epidemically  at  Wir- 
temberf  in  ISOU  ind  laged  wUh  such  malignan- 
cy and  Tiotence,  that  it  la  contfiaretl  by  Kre^si|, 
who  described  it,  to  Uio  ptaguii  or  cholera:  it 
was  coniinBd,  with  bfit  few  exceptious,  to  indi< 
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Dr.  CitUenf  however,  concetvos  it  lo  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  eruption  occaaionod  by  a  stag* 
of  sweating  protracted  til]  It  has  produced  de- 
bility, in  any  fever  whatever.  But,  m  thia  case, 
we  should  eipecl  it  most  frequently  in  the 
clammy  sabunal  sweats  of  typhus  fev^erp,  in 
which  it  is  only  occasionally  to  he  met  with, 
and  certainly  less  frequeiily  than  in  othar 
fevers* 

In  few  worda,  miliTtria,  when  idiopathic,  ii 
an  eruption  accompanied  with  a  mild  typhus  for 
the  most  pan,  though  not  always,  and  a  pecu- 
liar irrimbiiity  of  the  skin  And  where  Ui« 
same  eruption  appear»  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  dtsi^asc,  it  is  probable  that  a  like  irriia- 
bility  of  the  skin  prevads. 

It  is,  however,  unqoestionably  a  disease  of 
debility,  and  has' sometimes,  like  rosalia^  been 
followed  by  cellulsr  or  abdominal  dropsy.  And 
to  this  character  of  weakness  our  eye  snouU*  bo 
directed  in  attending  to  its  cure.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  stimulates  should  be  avoid«a! 
The  bowels  should  be  cleared  of  all  irritatiiig 
materials  by  mild  laiatives ;  and,  if  offendf* 
breath,  or  any  other  symptom,  should  indicate 
defedfttion  of  the  stomach,  nn  emetic  should  be 
giv«n  at  the  first,  Coohng  drinks,  light  bed* 
clothes,  and  a  cool  atmosphere,  will  in  every 
case  be  of  essential  service ;  and  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  with  hia  hands  and  arms 
out  of  bed. 

By  these  meatis  alone,  Dr.  Callen  thinks  he 
has  frequently  prevented  miliary  eruption  in 
lying-in  women  and  others,  where  it  might  have 
been  expected  as  a  concomitant.  But  where  it 
has  actually  appeared,  he  adds  to  this  legimcn 
the  use  of  tonic  and  anlweptic  remedies,  par- 
ticularly Peruvian  bark,  cold  drink,  nnd  cold  air< 

Purgatives,  however  gentle,  have  been  ob- 
jected to  by  rnan^y  paibologists  ;  but,  when  not 
carried  beyond  tfie  strength  of  the  patient,  they 
rarely  faii  to  he  of  service.  ^*  I  am  convinced 
by  eipericnce,"  says  Sir  George  Baker,  "  that 
t^e  prudent  application  of  this  pra<^^ce  to  the 
miliary  fever  has  been  of  singular  advaniage  : 
and  It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  this  place, 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  measles  are  often  ren^ 
dered  less  formidable,  when,  during  this  disease, 
the  patient  has  every  d^y  two  or  three  evi^- 
atioos  by  siooL" — (Mtd\  Trans.,  vol  li ,  trt* 
III.,  p.  300  > 

In  many  instances^  however,  something  more 
specific  than  this  general  plan  will  be  found  ne- 
cesa^i^ry.  In  his  own  practice,  the  anthor  his 
endeavoured  not  merely  to  check  bat  lo  change 

Tiduals  between  the  ages  of  tweWe  and  forty 
ycars.^D- 

♦The  editor  lately  attended,  with  Dr.  Pinckafd, 
a  gentleman  in  Gowei^trset^whohad  hadassvere 
indammation  of  hi*  lungs,  and  being  very  ffsiful 
of  cold,  he  kept  his  room  ciccedingly  warm,  sa 


that  during  his  convalescffice  he  was  alwata  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  which,  bad  a  remarkably  soar 
smell,  and  becama  attended  wilb  an  exteniiva 
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miliarv  eruption  over  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
Mulders.  Dr.  Elliotaoo  has  ireqoently  seen  the 
same  oitaneous  aSection  on  the  nanda  m  acuta 
rheumatism,  and  he  states  that  they  are  comxruMi 
m  measles  and  scwWi  Wt«i,— ^'a. 
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^  tttliy  period  of  Hie  ili^ease,  h«  hat  employed 
^  Kcpd  ablution  oi  $j>ot>gmg,  whisch  is  alwayji 
luglily  refreshings  h«?  hiu  giv#n  omail  dOROi>  of 
ftDlmionial  pciVi<'dcr,  wiE:h  infuAioii  t»f  foftca  con- 
lAJmng  a  surplus  of  sulphuric  icid ;  nnd  hjiji 
furtily  continued^  ihiR  course  for  fauj-and-twenty 
hours  without  finding  the  sweat  leas  copious 
und  of  a  more  natural  quality.  And  where  the 
languor  has  been  dbtrcsaing,  he  has  added  cam- 
phire  in  the  form  of  pdla^  giving  a  aoiiple  orhaJT 
fti!ractim  in  th«  course  of  the  twenty «four  hours. 
That  the^  ^kin  19  in  a  atate  of  peculiar  irnta- 
ijon  i»  highly  probable,  from  our  bemg  soma- 
tun«4  able  to  excite  a  like  eruption  by  wearing 
a  lihirt  of  coarae  Jlannel  or  horse-hair.  And 
hence  Dr.  Darwin  ghes  one  Piampb  of  miliaria^ 
\  as  he  caUs  it,  '*  produced  by  tlie  waimith,  and 
'  more  particularly  by  the  fltimuhis  of  the  pointa 
of  the  wool  in  flannel  or  blankets  appliwi  to  the 
Bkm,  which  by  cool  dress,  and  bedclothes  with- 
oni  flannel,  »oon  ceased,**  He  has  diBtinguished 
I  affection  by  Ibo  name  of  viiiiarm  judatoria ; 
iU  ou^ht  rather  to  be  regarded  ad  a  variety 
Titertngo,  or  fret, 

SPECIES  Ih 

EMPHLYSIS  APHTHA. 

THRUSH. 

vsaiCLKa  GRANULxa,  torrNnisH}  PKARL-eot'OtrB- 

Ktl ;  CONFlsrCD  TO  THE  LlPi,  MOtJTU,  AK0  t^- 
rKSTl^i-I^  C^NAL  ;  TCBltllf ATtI«Q  tfi  CUMJi- 
LIEE  iLOUtJRA  ;   OCCASIONALLY  WlTtt  SUCCKS- 

aT¥m  CBora. 

ApHtHA  ia  derived  Irom  the  Greek  i^ra^  "  ac- 
cendOi'^  *'  to  bum  or  inflame  J'  Like  the  pre- 
ceding speciea,  this  eniptian,  though  at  one 
lime  supposed  to  be  papuloua,  is  now  generally 
\  admitted  to  consist  of  minute  vesicles,  contiuii* 
itig  ^  whitish  or  milky  fluid  when  matured  ;  and 
hence  in  a  nOBological  arrangement  it  naturmliy 
folio wa  miliajia. 

This  disease  is  found  under  threa  varieties,  a 
white,  a  black,  and  a  chronic  : — 
1  Infantum,  Appearing  in   infanta   soon 

White  thrush.  utej  birth  ;  aud  often  ex- 

tending from  the  mouth 
to  the  inteatinal  canal ; 
mostly  with  slight  febrile 
Bvmptoma,  and  while 
sfougha. 
fi  Maligna.  Accompanied  with  great  de- 

Blaclt  tJiruBh,  biJity  of  vascular  action  ; 

u sua; ]y  ascending  frtim  the 
laiynx    mto    the   mouthy 
aloughs   black ;    fever    a 
typhus, 
jfChfOWica.  Protracted    and    eiacerba- 

Ohronic  thrush.  ting  ;  with  great  emacia- 
tion and  hectic  fever ;  ex< 
landing  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  intestinal 
eaoal. 

The  disease  censistB  in  a  peculiar  Irritation 
of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  and  pariicu* 
Karly  the  mueo^  glands  of  the  moath  and  fauces, 


producing  minute  vteakU^s  and  »Umi^.  'Ob 
diaaeqiiont  irregvilar  pitchu  q(  inldMntiMm^ 
sHghil^'  elevated  above  the  mntmildttig  pi/ca, 
uid  often  covered  wilb  minule  ¥fi»ii::le«  aii  nU 
cert,  are  foynd  on  varinus  porlioiift  6/  tbs  ob- 
cous  memhrajie  of  the  inteatmes^  mf^arnhj  iSm 

gif^  Jijum.,  July,  182Q  )]  In  the  sccoud  a«jd 
third  species^  some  of  \li€  ^niall^r  l4Qodvc«i«4» 
are  also  eroded  at   the  moxitli,  and  fxtnti  t^ 

sloughs  hecome  livid  or  ulcerated. 

All  the  varieuea,  therefore^  oc«u_r  onl 
circumstances   of    consid^nibie   dcbilit< 
hence,  whde  the  first   is  usually  foai 
fancy,  Iho  two  last  are  rrwatly  an  icoompai 
ment  of  low  fevers^  old  age,  or  ^^*'-^' 

The  WHITE  THausn,  or  th^it  ,  r.t*ti 

raences  m  the  mouth.     The  .;    :  ml*  Ui 

are  usually  first  beset  with  the  er*jpLwn   ^ 
biy  from  their  exertion  and  fatigue  m  the  act 
sucking.     From  thence  it  spreads  in  sc^Ur^i 
papula.^  oviir  the  tongiie  and  cheeks,  tilt  at  i( 
many  of  the  papuls  coalesce,  and  the 
appeajs  in  patches,  or  atjata.     The  fai 
come   next  aifected,  and   it  descends 
through  the  oesophagoa  tnto  the  ftUtni 
travels  in  a  contmuooa  hne  through  t>i« 
course  of  the  intestbes  to  the  reeium,  thit 
being  often  loaded  with  apbthotis  «lougbi». 

In  very  mUd  cases  the  diaeasa  iwtricta  it»«l] 
or  by  judicimji  management  ta  r«wtti«t4pd,  to  xl) 
mouth,  and  terniinste^  in  a  atngle  sepanition 
the  eurd-like  erusta.     But  it  nauiiUy  proceedi 
further ;  and  a  second,  and  even  a  Uvud  crep 
takes  the  place  of  that  which  disappFiLr*.    T« 
general  health  is,  in   tlie  meantime,  hut  luij 
disturbed,  though  the  stomac!^  >     ' 
pulse  is  often  a  little  quicken < 
is  rendered  fractious.      But   j  ,    ,,,. 
habit,  when  the  food  it  innutricnt,  and  tin 
weak  and  atrophous,  the  under-suriace  i 
vessels  ulcerates,  the  ulceration  spread 
widely  and  derply.  a  low  f*npjr  m%»utt», 
litf*.  ' ".  '         ■'     -         ^    '.ttmcy.' 

c'<ms  to  iw» 

%^ -•- ■■ 

IS  sure  to  l*e  atlect«d.     Thr 

moreover^  that  the  acrmiony  is 

tagioua;  lUough,  in  order  lo  nniUi|)[>  Ji^t^lt  ^iM 

preserve  its  pecuhar  powers,  it  tvprnn  necf't'^r 

that  it  should  come  into  close  uiiton  with  tin 

same  membrane,  or  a  rnembrttta  of  the  9zm 

structure,  as  that  which  or ■""..»...  it 

imo  coniactu,  says  Proi. 

cari  hunc  morbum,  non  in- 

Cur,  Horn.  Mork^tom.  in.,  i^  iJ67.)     itiMicet 

nipple,  though  corroded  by  the  ihaipn4?ra«  ol  i 

humour,  does  not  produce  aphthe,  nor  do 

ulceration  spread  beyond  the  reach  of  Um 

ichor :  bttt  it  has  been  received  by  ktsaii 

infected  lips  of  an  infant ;  and  has  tn  th 

ner  propagated  itself  to  adulta  as 

children. 

But,  beyond  this,  we  hiv^  good  ftiffhoT****- 
for  believing  it  at  times  r. 
not  only  all  the  children  ^^ 
cautiously  soev<*r  scparnir -■  nutn  ui 
but  miny  of  thoai?  of  the  same  neighbourho 
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have  been  known  at  times  to  suffer  from  it  sim- 
ulUneously.  Yet  whether  in  this  case  the  epi- 
demy  be  the  Ksult  of  the  specific  matter  of  the 
exanthem,  floating  as  an  undissolved  miasm  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  whether  any  particular  intem- 
perament  of  the  atmosphere  itself  predispose  the 
bddy  to  the  generation  of  aphtha,  is  unknown. 

In  the  cure  of  this  «pecies»  our  first  object 
should  be  to  remove  all  acrimonious  materials 
from  the  primae  tub  by  a  laxative  or  emetic,  or 
both,  and  thus,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture  con- 
cerning it,  root  out  the  primary  source  of  dis- 
ease. We  must  at  the  same  timu  carefully  ex- 
amine the  health  of  the  nurse  of  th^  infant,  if 
the  infant  be  at  the  breast,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  milk,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
nipple  itself  from  all  primary  disease,  so  that 
the  child  may  not  have  a  foundation  laid  for  it 
in  this  quarter.  If  the  child  be  weaned,  we 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  nature  of 
the  food,  and  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  concern- 
ing which  nurses,  when  left  to  themselves,  are 
often  too  careless.  And  we  have  next  to  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  the  papule  by  syrin- 
ging off  the  acrimonious  fluid  as  well  as  we  are 
able  with  diluting  or  detergent  gargles,  and  ex- 
pediting the  separation  of  the  sloughs  by  invis- 
cating  astringents,  as  bole  armenic,  alum,  borax, 
or  catechu,  intermixed  with  mucilage  or  honey. 
These  astringents,  however,  must  not  be  made 
very  sharp ;  for  in  this  case  we  shall  hurry  off 
the  little  sloughy  curds  too  rapidly,  irritate  the 
tender  surface  of  tlie  new  skin,  and  produce  a 
new  crop  of  eruption ;  which  is  perhaps  excited 
more  frequently  by  our  being  thus  too  busy  and 
precipitate,  than  by  any  other  means  whatever, 
if  the  disease  have  descended  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, or  a  little  castor-oil,  given  occasionally, 
will  be  the  best  medicines. 

The  second  variety,  or  black  thrush,  is 
sometimes  found  idiopathically  in  old  age,  when 
all  the  vital  resources  are  faiUng,  and  the  con- 
stitution is  sinking  apace  ;  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly a  concomitant  on  acute  debilitating  dis- 
eases ;  as  in  typhus,  or  malignant  remittents. 
Stoll  affirms,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  disor- 
der commences  not  in  the  mouth,  as  in  infants, 
but  in  the  stomach,  and  works  its  way  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  (Rai.  Med.,  167) ;  and, 
from  the  pain  and  cardialfia  that  are  often  com- 
plained of  antecedently,  there  seems  ground  for 
this  opinion.  Birnstiel  makes  the  same  remark, 
and  compares  the  feeling  to  that  of  a  tense  cord 
extending  from  the  cardia  to  the  navel.— (S/ct-- 
blichkeit  im  Krankenhaut  zu  Brucksal,)  This 
variety  is  also  said  tabe  at  times  epidemic,  and, 
by  some,  contagious.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that,  in  most  of  these  cases,  aphtha  has  appeared 
as  a  concomitant  of  other  diseases,  and  probably 
as  the  result  of  tliem.  Thus,  when  it  is  aflirmed 
by  Muguet  to  have  been  decidedly  contagious 
at  Paris  on  a  particular  occasion  {RatUin,  Von 
ErfiaUung  der  Kinder),  an  alarming  typhus 
seems  to  have  been  present  also.  Stoll  gives 
the  same  account  of  it,  but  it  was  then  united 
with  miliary  fever :  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  it  appears  to  have  had  pretensions  to  an 
Qq  2 


epidemic  ran^e,  it  was  combined  with  a  pre- 
vailing intermittent.^  F(m/anu«,  Annal.ji^.  69.) 

In  all  these  cases  the  mode  of  treatment  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  case. 
In  the  drooping  of  old  age,  we  can  only  palliate ; 
and  our  best  palliatives  will  be  cordials,  as  port 
wine  negus,  or  wine  itself,  and  stimulating  nu- 
tritive food ;  where  the  aphtha  is  dependant  upon 
some  other  affection,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by 
remedying  the  parent  disorder. 

In  very  cold  northern,  and  especially  in  cold 
marshy  climates,  aphtha,  in  one  of  its  varieties, 
is  said  to  occur  frequently  in  s^ll  ages,  and  often 
without  fever.  As  we  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  very  generally  the  result  of  a  reduced  state 
of  health  and  vigour,  this  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able; and  the  best  means  of  opposing  it  is 
warmth,  a  pure  and  unstagnant  air,  exercise, 
and  a  generous  diet. 

The  third  variety,  or  chronic  thrush,  seems 
chiefly  also  to  have  its  first  seat  in  the  stomach, 
or  some  adjoining  viscus. 

It  has  been  described  by  Hillary  under  the 
name  of  aphtkoides  chronica,  and  more  lately  by 
Dr.  Latham  under  that  of  cachexia  aphthota.  It 
is  more  frequently  found  in  hot  than  in  temper- 
ate climates,  from  the  inroad  which  is  so  often 
made  upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution  by 
the  permanent  excitement  of  the  climate. 

"  A  slow  hectic  fever,"  says  Dr.  Latham, 
**  with  a  pulse  weak  and  a  little  quicker  than 
natural,  marks  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
ease. Pimples  on  the  ed^es  of  the  tongue, 
with  superficial  blisters  within  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  next  succeed ;  and  a  corresponding  heat 
and  soreness  of  the  stomach  more  or  less  accom- 
pany this  and  every  stage  of  the  disease." — 
{Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  art.  vi.)  The  whole  in- 
testinal canal  soon  ailerward  becomes  affected, 
and  diarrhoea,  and,  not  unfrequently,  dysentery, 
are  the  consequence.  The  irritation  then  sub- 
sides, as  though  the  disease  had  worn  itself  out ; 
but  there  is  not  vigour  enough  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  heal  the  ulcerations ;  and,  the  original 
cause  continuing,  fresh  exacerbations  take  place, 
and  every  symptom  is  more  aggravated,  usually 
accompanied,  moreover,  with  a  fearful  de^rand- 
ency.  These  repeated  recurrences  gradually 
exhaust  the  system,  and  the  patient  at  length 
sinks  beneath  their  persevering  assaults. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  given  a  good  account  of  this 
affection  as  it  has  occurred  from  time  to  time  in 
the  West  Indies. — {Modem  Pract.  of  Physic.) 

During  the  exacerbations,  opium  seems  to 
afford  the  best  reUef ;  while,  in  the  intermis- 
sions, light  bitters  and  other  tonics  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  For  the  distressing  irritation 
that  often  exists  in  the  throat  and  rectum.  Dr. 
Latham  is  bold  enough  to  recommend  gargles 
and  injections  of  diluted  litharge-water;  the 
latter  in  combination  with  laudanum 
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IN    TTIIC   M1DDLB  ;     IDBBOCT^'DID    WITH    A    RSD 
AKIOLA. 

Thib  disease  attnicted  nUentioiila  the  county 
of  Doraet  about  forty  ot  fifty  years  since,  as  a 
pustular  truplion  derived  train' mfention^  ehiefiy 
•howmg  itself  on  the  hands  of  milkerz  who  had 
milked  cowa  jiimilarly  disciJ-dered.  It  had  been 
foutid  lo  secure  persoos  From  the  Bitia,llp0Jt  ;  and, 
so  extensive  was  the  generat  opinion  upon  the 
siJbjeci,  even  bI  the  time  before  us,  that  an  inocn- 
Ifltor  who  Bltempted  to  convey  the  smallpox  to 
Qm  who  had  been  pretiouflly  infected  with  the 
cowpoi,  wit  treited  with  ridicule.  A  formal 
tHaj  wan  made,  however,  and  it  was  found  tbat 
no  smallpox  ensued.  About  the  same  time,  a 
farmer  of  sagacity  of  the  name  of  Nash,  duly 
attending  to  these  facts,  had  the  ton  rage  to  at- 
tempt artificial  inoculation  on  himself -,  and  th* 
attempt  is  »aid  to  have  ftucceoded  completely. 
Similar  facti  and  numerous  examples  of  them 
if^ne  accordingly  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Baker,  who,  having  engaged  not  long  before  m 
a  most  benevolent  though  highly  troubleaoma 
eontrorersy  respecting  tlie  cause  of  the  en- 
d<;nual  colic  of  Devonshire,  was  unwillingj  tiot- 
withstandjng  his  triumph,  to  tread  again  the 
thomy  paths  of  provincial  etiology.  Glooc es- 
ters hire,  however,  another  dairy  county,  had 
witnessed  the  same  disease,  with  similar  con- 
sequences ^  and  the  same  opinion  generally 
prevailir^  in  distant  distrii^t*  of  both  countiejj, 
afforded  proof  that  the  power  thus  ascribed  to 
cdwpoi  wa*  not  wholly  visionary, — {EmdencE 
d^vcred  before  the  Commifife  of  the  Houjie  of 
Comfiumt,  1821.) 

Dr.  Jenner,  then  reaident  at  Berkeley  in  Glou- 
cestershire, pursued  this  hint  with  great  judg- 
ment and  unabated  ardour.  He  was  at  first 
foiled  by  not  distinguishing  between  the  genuine 
eowpox  and  an  ineffective  modification  of  it,  or 
a  spurious  disease  of  nearly  a  similar  appearance 
to  which  the  same  animal  is  subject,  but  which 
is  no  preservative  against  the  smallpox ;  and 
found  another  diRicuky  in  determining  the  period 
of  tirne  within  which  the  vaccinH  virus  main- 
tains its  prophylactic  power.  Having  at  length, 
however,  made  himself  master  of  the  distinctivft 
characters  of  the  genuine  vesicle,  he  ventured 
to  publish  the  discovery  in  179S,  and  to  recom^ 
mend  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  vaccinia  aa  a 
svjbstitute  tor  variola.  The  result  is  known  to 
'ev^ry  one  i  the  discovfirer  wjis  justly  and  liber- 


*  tt  deserves  to  b^  mentioned  as  an  historical 
fact,  that  the  ble-t,*in^s  of  the  vaccme  di sense  were 
promptly  reahxed  in  North  America :  soon  after 
the  I  rival  u  able  disrovory  of  vaccination  was  made 
al)road,il  was  adojitcil  by  physicians  of  the  United 
States  with  the  utmoBt  enthusiasm. 

In  fact,  the  indiviilual  states  teemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  extend  it?  blessings, 
and  it  was  promptly  communicated  by  the  Amen- 
Pan  government  to  the  Indian  tribes .  Hence 
there  iti  httle  or  no  ground  for  the  i^taiement  of 
Jame**  Moore,  in  his  "Hist"  '   '■  MCiice  of 

Vfti^cmation,"  that  "  m  the  I  thy  vac- 

pine  h«d  to  struggle  with  a  l^  i- nt  oppo- 

sition;*'  an  assertion  wholly  dt^liiuLtr  *jf  tmth-— 
***e^  **  An  Appeal  from  thi?  Judgn\cni  of  Grejii 


ally  remunerated  by  pnjiiam«rnt.  a^nd  vaccine  m- 
ocutation  has  pa&se^  with  rapid  progi^ts  «f«r 
er^ty  quarter  of  the  world,  from  thft  awrlic  cJT- 

des  to  the  extremes  of  A?* ■*  *"*  * '  -  -  ind 
been  s dopted  by  ei  vilixed  and  ii^ 

by  blscks  as  well  as  by  wht^  lit 

Hottentot,  and  the  Hindoo,* 

[The  exemption  from  amaUpox,  enjoj^  bf 
individuals  who  contract  pustulet  or  sorfm  ea 
their  fingers  and  hands  by  milkmir  cows  whicfc 
have  a  certain  disease  r-  *i  .  -  ^  i — ■  iiidt^^t^ 
is  a  fact  that  has  beerL  v  Itiip^ai 

from  time  immemorial,  i  -,     ^'g  ^^'^Mf^^ 

vations  would  lead  us  to  suppose!'  :^t  d^lH 
has  evidence  been  adduced,  satiafacl^mly  j»rofi|H 
that  such  fact  was  known  to  farmers  and  oljin!^^ 
having  the  management  of  cattle  in  the  prinei- 
pal  dairy  counties  of  England,  but  that  it  hsd 
b^en  remarked  by  the  same  clasa  of  penotv^ 
m  olhtt  countries,  aa  the  deparlmaat  of  (hf 
Meuj-the  in  France,  various  parts  of  Germant, 
Norway,  and  Spain.  In  Ireland,  the  dlMMue  m 
the  cow  JA  called  $hinackj  an  eipr«H:ion  deme4 
from  two  Celtic  words  signifying  udd^r  zndemet 
and  it  is  hence  concluded  that  a  Itnowled^  of 
the  complaint  in  that  animal  must  have  ezi9tr4 
there  from  a  period  of  high  antiquity.  S« 
facts,  mentioned  by  Humboldt  id  his  wotk 
New  Spain,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  inhibi] 
of  the  Andes  have  long  been  iapo«s«9aion 
the  same  information  as  the  daciy  farmers 
England.  Another  fact,  utidervtood  fai  1 
class  of  persons,  and  received  by  them  trad 
tionally,  is,  ihat  cowi  which  hav«  once  had  tbi 
dtseasie,  do  not  suffer  from  il  a  tficoild  ttm*. 
But  the  most  cunous  cireumttafice  rtvealtd  of 
late  years,  is  the  stilt  greaier  information  liiai 
was  possessed  on  this  subject  by  the  ^ncieht 
Hindoos  ;  for  in  the  Sanscrit  '  -AiPtv  it 

a  work,  imputed  to  Hauviri'  .  mch  il 

appears  that  the  Hindooi,  at  pi  ..  -  -r. 

nod,  were  not  only  a  wans  of  the  *' 

power  of  the  vaccine  matter  agaiu-:  ,  u 

pox,  but  actually  practised  ?8ccin*twjn.  Hh? 
passage  to  which  a  reference  it  her*  mside  i«i 
cited  in  the  article  Viccmi,  Diet  ^i  ?* 

Med  ,  where  is  also  quoted  a  doci:  a 

tip  by  Chaptal,  the  object  of  which  ,.,..-  ,.Mjvtr! 
that  vaccination  was  sugpesteil  in  France  as 
early  as  theyeju-  17SUby  M  Rahaut,  a  Piotesi- 
ant  clergyman  of  Montpelhei.  The  scheme,  tt 
is  even  asserted,  was  made  known  by  tlun  M 


Bn  of       I 
rrs  of 

I    this 


Britain,  respecting  ihhT'nited  States  of  Amenrji,'* 
by  Robert  Walsh,  Philadelphia,  1819. 

It  is  due  to  the  reputatmn  ot  Dr.  Uenjamui  Wa- 
terhotise,  of  Boaton,  to  state,  that  by  Ims  7*^1  snd 
activity  the  cowpojt  was  first  made  k'  .^ 

us.    Being  at  that  time  Professor  at  f  i . 

ver^ity,  Csmbridge. he  declartsd  bis  i  '-.v. 

statements  he  had  received  from  Eij^latMi.  He 
procured  some  v»iccine  vir^s,  and  snb]^ctP1i  his 
own  son  to  the  te»t  of  expenment.  Hener  l>r. 
Watetboune  has  been  stvW  the  Jmntr  t>f  thr 
UnitHi  Smfi^$  — ( &ee  Thacher'a  Frarti'^*"  of  JPhy» 
i^  '      '       :.  Boflon,  i^'        ■'      ininm© 

<'  progress  I? i  it*  the 

I  The  severs!  f  ■'^'^^iri^j^ 

^^'at^trhuLL^n  ni»\  uthers  to  the  Am«rlc&Ei  pvtto^icad 
^iibticstionff.'^n. 
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Rabaat  to  an  English  medical  gentleman  resi- 
ding in  the  familv  of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant 
named  Ireland,  then  at  Montpellier,  and  who 

Sromised  to  communicate  the  proposal  to  Dr. 
cnner.  This  seems,  however,  more  like  a 
little  national  jealousy,  than  a  fair  claim  to  the 
honour  of  the  discovery ;  for  no  evidence  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  hint  was  ever 
really  transmitted  to  Dr.  Jenner,  and,  if  it  were 
really  thrown  out  at  Montpellier  in  1781,  it 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  away :  for,  fifteen 
years  afterward,  that  is  to  say,  in  1796,  when 
Jenner  first  vaccinated  the  human  subject,  it 
still  remained,  as  far  as  the  French  were  con- 
cerned, in  silent  oblivion.*] 

The  disease,  in  its  present  state,  may  be  said 
to  embrace  the  four  following  varieties  : 
a  Nativa.  Genuine  cowpox,  as  it  ordi- 

Natural  cowpox.        narily  appears  on  those 

who  accidentally  receive 

it  from  the  aflfected  cow. 

3  Spuria.  An  ineffective  modification 

Spurious  cowpox.       of  cowpox,  or  a  different 

but  resembling  disease, 

incapable  of  preserving 

against  smallpox. 

y  Inserta.  The  genuine  cowpox,  as  it 

Inoculated  cow-         appears  on  inoculation, 
pox. 
i  Degener.  Cowpox  degenerated  in  its 

Degenerated  cow-      specific  power  of  pres- 
pox.  ervation  from   unknown 

causes. 

In  the  NATURAL  FORM  OP  COWPOX,  Or  as  im- 
mediately received  by  milking  or  otherwise  han- 
dling a  diseased  animal,  the  vesicles  are  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  appear  on  the  hands  or 
such  parts  as  have  been  in  contact  with  the  af- 
fected udder ;  of  a  bluish  or  azure  teint,  whence 
Hebenstreit's  proposal  to  call  the  disease  glau- 
eina :  the  fluid  at  first  limpid ;  afterward  opaque 
and  purulent ;  often  witn  enlargement  of  the 
axillary  glands,  and  considerable  fever. 

Most  frequently  the  vesicles  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  joints  or  extremities  of  the 
fingers  ;  their  figure  is  circular,  and  there  is  a 
slight  dip  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
The  fever  opens  with  its  usual  symptoms  of 
lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  limbs,  and  loins,  rig- 
our, vomiting,  and  a  quickened  pulse ;  the  head 
sometimes  continues  affected  after  these  pre- 
paratory signs  have  ^ne  off,  and  is  even  ac- 
companied with  delirium.  The  inflamed  and 
ichorous  tubercles,  having  suppurated,  burst  in 
three  or  four  days  from  distention,  and  become 
troublesome  sores,  healing  slowly,  and  occa-  | 
sionally  assuming  a  phagedenic  appearance. 
The  fever  in  the  meanwhile  abates,  and  ceases 
altogether  about  the  seventh  day.  The  fluid 
discharged  from  the  ulcers  is  highly  contagious ; 

*  With  respect  to  the  Hindoo  claim,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  attempts  at  interpolation  and 
foreery  by  the  Hindoos  upon  their  own  authorities 
ana  records  are  not  uncommon.  Captain  Wilford 
was  actually  imposed  upon  by  his  pundit,  respect* 
ing  a  preteixled  history  of  Noah  and  his  aona.— 
See  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones.~-ED. 


I  and  the  eyelids,  lips,  nostrils,  or  any  other  part 
'  of  the  body,  are  sure  to  become  inoculated  with 
:  it,  if  scratched  or  rubbed  with  the  finger/i  acci- 
dentally charged  with  it. 

In  the  affected  cow  itself  the  tubercles  are 
still  larger,  or  rather  consist  of  vesicles,  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  and  circular  erythema :  the 
animal  droops  considerably  and  yields  but  little 
milk.    The  ulcers  are  foul  and  often  obstinate. 

In  the  SPURIOUS  cowpox,  or  the  disease  to 
which  cows  are  subject  that  bears  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  genuine,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  it,  though  destitute  of  its  prophy- 
lactic power,  the  vesicles  are  less  uniformly 
circular;  purulent  from  the  first;  without  the 
bluish  teint ;  with  little  or  no  central  depression. 
Whether  this,  in  the  animal  itself,  be  strictly  a 
variety  of  a  common  species,  or  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  a  common  genus,  has  not  been  accurately 
determined.  But  it  is  now  fully  ascertained, 
that  this  affection  of  the  cow  produces  no  secu- 
rity by  inoculation,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
confusion  and  many  failures  at  first,  and  possi- 
bly may  be  of  some  in  the  present  day. 

In  the  INOCULATED  cowpox  from  genuine 
virus,  the  pathognomonic  signs  are  the  follow- 
ing : — vesicle  single,  confined  to  the  puncture  ; 
cellulose  ;  bluish-brown  in  the  middle ;  fluid 
clear  and  colourless  to  the  last ;  concreting  into 
a  hard,  dark-coloured  scab  after  the  twelfth  day. 

In  propagating  the  disease  from  the  inoculated 
vesicle,  tne  fluid  should  be  taken  before  the  ninth 
day,  and  from  as  early  a  period  as  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. After  the  ninth  day  it  is  usually  so  in- 
active as  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

If  the  fluid  be  not  transparent,  it  forms  a  de- 
cisive proof,  either  that  it  is  spurious  or  imper- 
fect The  puncture  should  be  made  as  super- 
ficially as  possible  ;  for  if  much  blood  be  drawn, 
the  fluid  may  become  so  diluted  as  to  be  ren- 
dered ineffective,  or  may  be  entirely  washed 
away. 

As  smallpox  by  inoculation  is  uniformly  a  far 
milder  disease,  and  accompanied  with  a  smaller 
crop  of  pustules,  than  when  received  naturally, 
cowpox  by  inoculation  undergoes  a  like  change. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  increased  quickness 
of  pulse  and  constitutional  indisposition  ;  and, 
in  very  rare  instances,  a  few  pustules  have  been 
thrown  forth  around  the  areola  or  even  on  the 
limba ;  but,  with  these  occasional  exceptions, 
the  eruption,  as  already  noticed,  is  confined  to 
the  single  vesicle  produced  by  the  puncture,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  fever. 

The  general  progress  is  as  follows.  The 
puncture  disappears  soon  after  the  insertion  of 
the  lancet ;  but,  on  the  third  day,  a  minute  in- 
flamed spot  becomes  visible.  This  gradually 
increases  in  size,  hardens,  and  produces  a  small 
circular  tumour,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  skin.  About  the  sixth  day,  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  shows  a  discoloured  speck 
formed  by  the  secretion  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
fluid ;  the  speck  augments  in  size,  and  becomes 
a  manifest  vesicle,  which  continues  to  fill  and 
to  be  distended  till  the  tenth  day:  at  which 
time  it  displays  in  perfection  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures that  distingttiah  it  froGO^  ^Sok  issMsd^ata^ 
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tim«9  s  Eule  ov4l  ^  but  ih^  mi^rgiQ  i»  alw&yi 
IV0U  define<^f  and  nev^r  rough  or  Jogged ;  tht 
j«l)tre  dlpft,  injtEEul  of  being  pol^nsed,  atid  ia 
r^lati  flevated  thanibe  circuniferencB, 

About  the  eighlli   d&y%  wheo  ilie  Tcsicle  is 
COiiiptetelj  formed,  the  diaeaae  erhibiLs  some- 
thing of  &  cuTistitutiond  »iflaet5C0 ;  iJic  armpil 
ia  painfuU  and  there  la  perhapa  a  slight  head- 
Bc^he,^  aluTermgi  lassUudet  las»  of  Hppetitef  arid 
mctreai€  of  pulse.     Thc^t'  may  continue   m  a 
greater  or  les»  degree  for  one  or  two  d*ye,  but 
,  always  subside  apontaneouflly,  without  leaviug 
J ,  Kij  unpleasant  conset^n  eirce. '   Du  r i  ng  the  g^  n- 
.  eral  mdispoaition  the   vcsK^le    in  the  an»   be- 
comes surroood«jd  with  a  circular  m^amed  hi^o 
^Ht  areola,  about  an  mch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter^  which  ia  the  pathognamonk  proof  of 
tC^nttitulional  affectiotti  how  slightly  aoever  the 
mtemal  lymptoms  may  thow  them ne Ives.    After 
,  thit  period,  the  fluid  in   the    veHicle  gradually 
,  driei  up  ;  the  Burroundiog  blush  becomei  faint- 
er, and,  in  a  djiy  or  two,  die»  away  impercepti- 
bly I  BO  thai  It  Ls  seldom  to  be  di^tingut&hed  be- 
yond the  thirteenth  day  from  moculaiion.     At 
this  time  the  ye«icle  hardens  into  a  thick  scab 
of  a  btown  or  mahogany  colour ;  and,  if  not 
r  »epafated  antecedently  bjf  violence  or  aeeident, 
^follf   off  EpontaoBOLialy    in   about   a    fortnight^ 
loftV'ing  the   akin  beneath  perfectly  gound  and 
uninjured.     The  entire  progress  of  the  inoi^uEa- 
tion  scarcely  opt^ns  a  door  to  any  tricdidal  treat- 
men  I  whate  ver.     No  prepiu^  tory  atepa  are  called 
for,  as  in  amallpoi ;  and  all  that  can  be  neces- 
*ary  h  a  dosE  or  two  of  eonie  aperjenl  medi- 
cine,  if  the  conatitutional  indi!)^t>oaition  should 
be  aevore  or  troublesome. 
I      [Beaidea  the  above  desc ribed  c i re ular  inSamed 
I  areotai  as  a  test  of  vaccination  having  extended 
**\l9  effects  to  the  aystem,  another  cnlerion  haa 
^  freen  auggeated  by  Mr.  Bryce ;  whose   earperi- 
menu  prove,  that  u,  duritig  the  regular  progress 
of  cOWpoJCf  a  secofvd  inoculation  be  perfonned 
t  certain  number  of  dayi  after  the  first,  the  af- 
»  fection  produced  by  this  second  inocelation  will 
b«  accelerated  in  il^  progress,  to  as  to  arrire  at 
I  maturity  and  again  fade   at    nearly  the  same 

•  lime  Hit  the  affection  arising  from  the  first  inoe- 
ulatioti.  About  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  day  from  the  first  Taccma- 

•  tion>  is  the  period  preferred  for  the  experifuent. 
~{ Bryan's  Prmt.  OhM.  mt  the  htiiculatian  of 
CmepiTx^  2d  edit.)] 

There  is  a  variety  of  vaf  rinia  denominated 
T^KiiENGRaTe  cowpoK  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in 
hi»  evidence  upon  this  subject  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the    House  of  Commons,   of  which 
the  following  may  be  regarded  ns  the  character. 
Produced  by  inoculation  ;  vesicle  amorphous  or 
uncertain ;  fluid  often   Btraw-coloured  or  puni- 
Iptit ;  areola  absentj  indiistinetT  or  confused  with 
the  vesicle ;    scab   formed  prematurely.     The 
'  cause  of  ihia  degeneracy  has  not  yet  been  aufiS- 
^ciently  pomt^  out;  but  it  is  now  well  ascer- 
'■  lamed,  that  inoculation  from  this  aptciea  will 
not  prevent  the  smallpox  ;  and  heace  a  variety 
t  of  miatakcfl  in  the  early  practice  berore  the  fact 
^  wai  dit«overed. 


Voecme  finia  «ecuia  to  ondergo  a  aponU 
alteration  id  a  oertain  pertod  of  Umn^  mh 
bo  the  catition  with  which  it  is  p reader v«)d ;  i 
there  arc  some  circumBtances  that  seem  t&l 
votir  thia  alteration  more  thani  otliern,  altl 
we  know  but  liiUe  of  the  iiatijr^  of  thea«  4 
cumetances.     Even  in  passui. 
man  subject  in  the  form  of 
pears  to  be  modified^  and  to  b¥  t^m^t,,, 
for  a  person  unmediatelj  iDOCiitotBd 
infected  cow  antformly  auffeia  moiv 
person  inoculated  iTom  anolhat.     It  has 
proved,  however,  that  the  fluid  loatt  noil 
Its  specific  power  aRer  a  cerlaiif  n«mb 
even  a  long  teriea  of  tranarmssioaa  f 
vidual  to  individual  -  foreows  havf  bc«l 
la  ted  with  it  m  this  slate  of  repeated  i 
and  have  exhibited  the  diaeaao  in  all  Ua  1 
violence.     Yet,  if  the  aecond  Yanety  be  1 
fication  of  this  diseaae,  and  not  a  dittlfu 
tion,  it  bears  witness  to  a  change  in  Ihe^ 
of  the  virus  taking  pi  Lice  m  the  anicaj 
from  Bome  undue ovcred  cauao. 

It  ought  abo  to  be  nXMled^  thai  tbe  { 
CO wpoi  itself  has  not  proved  a  perma»« 
phylactie  in  particvilar  habits  or  rdiofyn 
of  the  nature  of  which,  how*^Trr^  virt 
nothing.     But   the  caaes  in  ^^ '  "^  (mh 

are   very  few  j  and,  m  alttiosi  mcr, 

the  sma]l|>oi  occurntig  ?jftrrv% .       ^  '      e  1 

been  changed  fio-m  its  ul^ii..I  ■:,. 
dercd  milder  and  of  flhoitrr  J    r   1 
tule  rarely  exceeding  the  fifth 
begun  to  turn,  and  the  fluid   ^ 
at  once  from  an  ichorous  or  lini|>kl  uiio  a  1 
Crete  or  indurated  state,  wit  ho  til   iKi*  intcrvc 
tion  of  pus.     \Vh:I       '        '  '     lii 

fallibilitjr  of  the  p'- 
inoculation  is  no  loit-,  , 
stdl  remains  in  support  of  m 
bein|r  one  of  the  most  imporr 
medicine^  and  one  of  the  grei 
has  ever  been  conferred  on  ; 
been  sufiicientty  provi^d  in   r 
cle  published  by  the  French  J 
and  drawn   up  by  tiiree  of  iu   ,-,._ 
mentsj   MM.  Berthodet,  Percy,   and  Halle,  of 
the  date  of  August  17,  mn 

For  the  fajhire  of  succeai  in  rri;n 
of  instances  that  have  be^^n  \Tmmfhi> 
forward  by  ita  enemies, 
accounting;  but  there  »». 
to   be   disposed   of  in   1 
which  irrefragably  estal  y| 

causes  that  elude  all  r-^, 
one  time  conjectured  by  our  own  NaitonJil  V^, 
cine  Establishment,  tliat  nianv  of  these  castt 
of  failoro  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  uae  of  1 


•Among  thevarioui!  hypOlli' 
writers  10  account  for  tliefailn 
lactic  power  of  vaceini^^  may  I 
of  Dr,  Leo- Wolf,  now  oi  New  \ 
**  Oebefr  die  GefahTcn  der  bisiit  r 
regeln  mr  V  erbreii  n  r,  r.  n  *.  t  k , , . 
Hamburgh  iSaa;'  h? 
changea  prodycevl  : 

stroy  in  many  cases  tne  [kroieetivr  |iowLf  oj1 
pock.— D; 
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single  puncture  alone,  in  consequence  of  which 
two  or  more  punctures  were  recommended  on 
each  arm.  This  hypothesis,  however,  seems 
now  to  be  abandoned ;  and  indeed,  after  the 
numerous  and  cautious  experiments  upon  the 
subject  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  by  Cam- 
per, which  have  abundantly  shown  that  a  single 
eflfective  puncture  proves  as  secure,  and  pro- 
duces as  large  a  crop  of  pustules,  as  any  number 
up  to  seven,  which  was  the  highest  he  thought 
worth  while  to  try  {Dissertatio  de  Emolumeniu 
et  optimo  Methodo  Jnsttumis  Varioiarunij  Gron- 
ing.,  1774),  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  ob- 
servation of  Professor  Thomson  is  far  more 
worthy  of  attention.  **  I  have  not  been  able,'* 
says  he,  "  to  discover,  after  the  most  minute  at- 
tention, that  any  difference  of  effect  whatever  in 
the  modifying  power  of  vaccination  has  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  upon 
nis  peculiar  mode  of  performing  the  operation." 
^Hutorical  Sketch,  dec,  p.  398.)  The  real 
merits  of  the  case,  however,  are  summed  up 
with  great  candour  and  judgment  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  subsequent  report  of  the  public 
establishment  just  alluded  lo.  "  After  every 
reasonable  deduction  we  are  compelled  to  al- 
-  low,  that  too  many  cases  still  remain  on  unde- 
niable proof,  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  vaccination  to  the  merit  of  a  per- 
fect and  exclusive  security  in  all  cases  against 
smallpox  were  admitted  at  first  rather  too  un- 
reservedly. Yet  the  value  of  this  important 
resource  is  not  disparaged  in  our  judgment ;  for, 
af\er  all,  these  cases  bear  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  those  who  are  effectually 
protected  by  it.''  Eight  only  are  stated  by  the 
metropolitan  stations,  out  of  nearly  67,000  vac- 
cinated since  the  establishment  of  the  board ; 
and  "  we  have  undoubted  proofs,  from  expe- 
rience, that,  where  vaccination  has  been  per- 
formed perfectly,  smallpox  occurring  aAer  it  is 
almost  universally  a  safe  disease ;  and,  though 
ushered  in  by  severe  symptoms,  has  hardly  ever 
failed  to  be  cut  short,  betorQ  it  had  reached  that 
period  at  which  it  becomes  dangerous  to  life.'' 
-^Report  of  April  12,  1821.) 

71)  ere  was  some  cause  for  alarm,  however,  in 
the  information  formerly  communicated  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  physician  to  the  Vaccine  Hospital, 
that  the  table  kept  at  this  establishment  mani- 
fests that  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  after  vac- 
cination is  on  the  increase.  "  From  this  table 
it  appears,"  says  he,  "  that  in  the  year  1810, 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  smallpox  succeeding 
vaccination  to  the  whole  number  of  admissions, 
was  as  one  in  thirty ;  in  1815  as  one  in  seven- 
teen ;  in  1819  as  one  in  six ;  in  1821  as  one  in 
four ;  and  during  the  year  1822,  as  one  in  three 
and  a  half." — (Cursory  Remarks  on  Smallpox^ 
as  it  occurs  subsequent  lo  Vaccination^  glc.  ; 
Med.-Ckir.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.,  part  ii.)  This  is, 
indeed,  a  fearful  diminution  of  protective  power. 
But,  as  I  have  already  noticed  the  wonderful 
loss  of  ener^  which  the  genuine  virus  of  the  cow 
undergoes  m  passing  through  the  human  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  inoculation,  even  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  possible  that  its  increasing  inertness 


may  depend  upon  the  innumerable  transmigra- 
tions from  individual  to  individual  that  it  has  now 
sustained ;  and  that  we  ought,  at  given  periods,  or 
after  a  given  number  of  successive  inoculations, 
to  return  to  the  primary  fountain  for  a  recruit. 

[The  hypothesis  of  a  diminution  in  the  energy 
of  vaccine  lymph,  by  its  being  repeatedly  trans- 
ferred from  individual  to  individual,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  proof.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  b» 
trusted,  vaccme  lymph  produces  the  same  sen- 
sible effects  on  the  skin,  and  presents  in  other 
respects  the  same  properties  at  the  present  day, 
which  it  did  in  1799  and  1800.  "I  know, 
in  point  of  fact,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "that  the 
vaccine  virus  which  has  been  used  at  the  Royal 
Public  Dispensary  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland  for  a  series  of  eighteen  years,  still 
continues  to  produce  in  those  who  are  inocula- 
ted with  it  the  very  same  appearances  which  it 
produced  on  the  first  trials  that  were  made  with 
It,  and  that  these  appearances  agree  exactly 
with  those  which  have  been  delineated  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Jenner  as  characteristic  of  cow- 
pock."— -<  On  Varioloid,  &c.,  p.  316.)  As  an 
anonymous  critical  writer  well  remarks,  the  sup- 
position of  a  change  in  the  anti-variolous  power 
of  cowpock  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical 
facts  of^  the  case.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  vacci- 
nation fails  to  afford  the  protection  against  small- 
pox which  it  once  did.  Vaccination  never  afford- 
ed perfect  or  absolute  immunity  from  smallpox 
contagion  ;  and  it  furnishes  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  much  security  as  it  ever  did.  Its  in- 
fluence was  indeed  exaggerated,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  absolute  preventive  of  smallpox, 
because  persons  who  had  undergone  vaccina- 
tion were  found  insusceptible  of  the  inoculated 
smallpox.  At  the  era  of  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  it  so  happened,  that  no  great  small- 
pox epidemic  existed,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently little  or  no  atmospheric  contagion  to 
communicate  the  disease  in  the  most  effective 
mode.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  variolous 
contagion  began  to  prevail  epidemically,  it  was 
found,  not  that  vaccination  had  lost  its  power, 
but  that  it  never  possessed  more  than  a  relative 
influence  over  smallpox.  The  conectness  of 
this  conclusion,  it  is  argued,  appears  not  only 
from  the  results  of  the  experiments  performed 
by  Dr.  Woodville  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital  of 
London  in  1799,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
epidemic  of  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  was  then  observed,  that  the 
persons  who  nad  undergone  vaccination  at  the 
time  when  the  practice  was  first  mtroduced,  and 
who  consequently  had  been  vaccinated  with 
lymph  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
terioration, must  have  been  in  its  original  purity 
and  strength,  were  not  less  liable  to  smallpox, 
and  suffered  the  disease  with  no  less  severity, 
than  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  only  a  few 
months  before,  and  at  all  intermediate  periods. 
Dr.  Thomson  has  seen  several  instances,  and 
heard  of  others,  in  which  the  varioloid  disease, 
during  its  prevalence  in  Scotland, 'had  attacked 
individuals  who  had  been  inoculated  at  an  early 
period  of  the  practice  with  v«cc\»i^  xuCiNftx  «^ 
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tftined  from  the  most  awtHcREtc  sources.  On  the 
whole,  the  cofiek«ion  ii  utiftvoidable^  tliat  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that  the  occurrente  of 
Boiallpoi  in  the  pf^nonn  o(  ihe  vacciiiHleHd  w»s 
conQncd  i^xclusivcly  lo  those  who  had  been  aub- 
jflcted  to  this  proceas  within  the  last  few  rears, 
the  hypotheaJB  of  delerioratiou  m  the  Lyrnphf 
iad  change  in  Ub  profiertits,  must  be  rejercted. 
-^{Edtn.  M<;d.  and  Surg.  Jount.,  No.  txxxix., 
p.  391,  et  Boq.) 

Wirh  respect  to  Br.  Gregoij'a  report,  it 
merits  p&rticii]{tr  notice,  that  it  does  not  pretend 
to  give  an  account  qf  th£  spcrage  numhtr  of 
csiej  ofsmaitpQ^  after  vmdnanon  tn  soctei^  at 
hrgt^  but  onl^  the  proportion  of  snch  ca.^es  in 
the  total  ttuiaber  of  admiftsions  into  the  Smafl- 
j>03t  IlospUal.  Tlie  proportion  might,  iherefoi-e, 
partly  depend  upon  what  cases  were  fortunste 
F'noug^h  to  be  admitted  ;  and,  if  ail  that  apphed 
were  r^tened,  the  increasing  numbei'  of  ejt- 
ampltrs  of  sinallpo£,,  after  leal  or  prfsumed  vac- 
cination, only  proves  tliat  such  casoi^  aie  beeom- 
itig  more  common.  A*  a  uiatefla)  deduction 
d«o  from  the  alarining  tenoar  of  this  report,  it  ia 
10  bo  recollected,  that  tlie  cite  am  stance*  taken 
a  criterion  of  tUti  parlies  haviiig  undergone 
cinationf  are  not  such  as  a  cautious  reasoner 
jroutd  consider  by  any  means  concluE^ive.  **  All 
cases,''  says  Dr.  Gregory ,  ''are  here  entered  as 
having  undergone  vaccination^  where  the  ctca- 
trices  were  apparent^  or  (if  that  criterion  were 
wanting)  jchcrc  tht  paitcnl  !md  a  dtsiituii  rea^i- 
Ucttan  of  the  arm  haein^  men^  and  of  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  dincaso,''^ — (See  Med,  Chir. 
Trans. t  vol  liii,,  p.  ii25.}  Neither  the  sear, 
the  patient^s  own  recollection  and  judgment  of 
the  pTogresi  of  the  disease,  nor  even  those  of 
his  friends,  for  vaccination  in  generally  done 
upon  infaniSt  can  be  entitled  to  absolute  conli- 
dence.  The  editor  of  this  work  has  hod  occa- 
sion to  seo  two  iuppased  ejtamples  of  small  poi 
after  VAccbuiion  ;  but,  when  the  history  of  the 
caae«  was  inquired  intOt  the  only  inference  that 
coald  be  depended  upon  was,  that  the  parties 
had  been  inoculated  in  their  infancy  with  sup- 
posed TEiccine  lymph  ;  but  no  particulars  of  whHt 
followed  the  inoculation  could  be  obtained  from 
the  surgeons  who  p«rfortfied  the  opt  ration,  and 
saw  the  progress  of  the  vesicles.  As  for  the 
value  of  utipfofeasiomil  evidence  on  such  points, 
and  of  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  look  of  the 
cicatrii:,  which  may  follow  any  festering  sore  or 
sloQgh  consequent  on  a  puncture,  it  is  not  what 
ought  to  be  rated  loo  high.  In  short,  nothing 
<*Dn  be  implicitly  depended  upon  but  the  history 
and  all  the  particulars  of  the  alleged  vaccina- 
tion, delivered  by  a  well- in  formed  medical  prac- 
tttioner.] 

The  only  caae  that  has  e^er  occurred  to  my- 
self in  which  vaccination  has  not  seemed  to 
produce  any  tnflticnce  whatever  upon  the  char- 
acter uf  subsequent  smallpoi,  is  one  I  was  ex- 
tending wbde  writing  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  The  patient  was  Mr.  Alfred  Phillips,  of 
Christ'*  College,  Cambridge,  about  twenty  years 
of  aeei  who  had  been  vaccinated  when  an  in- 
fant by  Dr,  Jenner.  The  eruption  waa  of  the 
distinct  iranoty«  bnt^  for  lliis  variefy,  as  full  at 
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pOASible  over  the  whole  of  the  fju;e,  body,  md 
hjnb*;  the  fever  had  been  t*'ry  eowdoaUiv 
and  every  part  ' .  sore,  and  iwba^ 

ged,  so  that  l!  irfy   closed,  tfid 

always  o^ientd  ,  .,.,  ,,  -  .f,  ttianiiaig. 

and   the  spaces  bi  <  lea,  wktdk, 

however,  were  few  ^  of  »  tueif 

red.     The  pimples  made  iheir  ttppcsatauiOf  0<' 
the  third  day  from  the  accession  of    the  h^ti 
they  ripened  regularly,  acii  ihe  eigbUl 

day  of  the  eruption,  ver^  ;  a  few  of 

them  jo^t  h^giuumg  to  tuii^  ur^-^^n  uu  the  «:pi», 
go  that  It  is  not  necesaary  to  follow  up  the  de- 
scription aiiy  further.  [The  editor  hfts  sees 
two  cases  in  whifib  amatlpox  w&i  eseeedu^ty 
severe  after  fresumfd  raecinatton^  aotl  not  al 
all  modiGed  by  the  ii^ifluemie  of  the  eOpcts  oif 
the  latter  diseaKO  on  the  tyatenij 

It  i»  pOMilik  that  there  are  other  aiuMal 
poi»ons  which  may  in  like  manner  act  mm  a  pro- 
phylactic against  smallpox,  and  dejst^j  the  tu»* 
ccptibdity  to  this  disease  m  the  keuwui  lmm«; 
for  the  same  effect  aeejwa  to  have  followed  frtjtrt 
inoculation  wtvh  the  sajiious  dischaiiL" 
heels  of  horaes  afflicted  with  the  di»^ 
pea$€.  And  Dr,  J«nuer,  who,  on  Ins  wrai  iu- 
rtcting  his  attention  to  the  naiuro  andeOeeUof 
cowpoic,  applied  hijiii^elf  also  Ui  i\u%  Auttject 
i  Inquiry    mio  ike  Caurct   and  the 

Vaadti  Vacmar.Yl*^  Ji7,  37),  f.  f,al 

that  period,  that  the  two  fluids  o-  ]  of 

grease  from  the  heel  of  a  horse 
$ame,  and  capable  of  aObrdtng  a 
tion.  He  conceived  Uie  aanious  iuid  of  the 
grease  lo  b?  the  original  dtseaae,  and  the  row- 
pox  in  the  cow  itself  to  be  nolhtDff  more  tlian  a 
casual  inoculation,  prodttced  by  the  cow*5  lying 
down  in  a  meadow  where  the  affec  Led  horse  liad 
been  previously  feeding,  and  her  uddi^r  cominfi 
tn  contact  will)  the  discharge  which  h;id  dripped 
on  the  grsAs  and  lodged  there  :  atid  he  enaeav- 
omed  lo  show  the  identity  of  ihf  flniT^  i.<^  iho 
identity  of  their  effects  m  respi  >  iii.ll. 

pox.     So  far  as  can  be  judged  lew 

cases  before  us,  prformed,  indeed,  m  dilTvrcm 
countries,  but  still  fl?w  m  respect  to  the  number 
necessary  to  eatabfiah  a  posit ivc  proof,  gn^sc* 
poK  seems  to  have  suce ceded  ta  wett  as  cow* 
IKiJt  J  and  hence  bkcksmilh*  and  famers  wlio 
have  been  infected  by  the  graaae,  hav«  Xt^en  for 
ages  considered  as  generally  nnausceptihle  of 
variolous  contagion ;  and  it  is  possible ^  there^ 
fore,  that  there  may  be,  ts  already  observed, 
other  animal  poisons  possessed  of  a  aitnil&r 
power.  Dui  it  is  not  necessary  to  trarch  for 
them  ;  none  can  surpass  and  no*-'  ^  •-  -*i^M.pted 
to  e(jual  the  cowpoi  process  in  t  ■  an- 

lineas,  simplicity,  and  httle  di'^i  >  •  the 

system  ;  whde,  on  the  contrary,  the  tiw-ri?  idea 
of  using  the  matter  uf  irreasc  ftom  the  liOf*c*a 
heel,  excited  from  the  first  so  deep  and  fiu^n^ 
stve  a  diHguet.  that  cowpox  inoculatiun  had 
nearly  f^llena  sacrificr,  fm-^r  ♦'--"■'-•  '  moo 
of  the  two  diseases,     ftw.j  ir^, 

for  Dr.  Jenner,  and  the  trnii  i  . .  ry, 

that  a  minuter  attention  to  tiie  a«lij«ct  ^at»  \ 
sufficient  proof  that  ihera  was  no  (ouodation  ^ 
for  his  opinion  ;  and  tliat,  whale  ire  r  bv  th*^  pfo»  < 
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phylactic  power  of  the  matter  of  the  disease 
called  grease,  this  disease  is  by  no  means  the 
origin  of  the  natural  cowpoz,  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  it. 

[To  the  foregoing  account  the  editor  subjoins 
a  summary  of  certain  important  inferences,  de- 
duced from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
Mr.  Cross,  Dr.  Stoker,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  others, 
as  laid  down  by  the  anonymous  critic  already 
quoted. — {Edin.  Med.  Joum.^  No.  Ixxzix.) 

Ist.  Though  the  action  of  cowpoz  on  the 
human  body  renders  it  very  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unsusceptible  of  inoculated  smallpox,  it 
does  not  extinguish  its  susceptibility  of  small- 
pox through  the  medium  of  atmospheric  con- 
tagion, particularly  when  the  disease  prevails 
extensively  as  an  epidemic. 

2dly.  The  action  of  cowpox  diminishes  this 
susceptibility  very  considerably,  and  (mostly) 
renders  the  action  of  smallpox  on  the  human 
body,  when  it  takes  place,  much  Ic9s  severe ; 
changing  very  completely  the  character  of  the 
disease,  and  depriving  it  of  its  usual  malignity. 
—iT/umuon,  p.  87.) 

3dly.  One  attack  of  smallpox  diminishes,  but 
does  not  extinguish,  the  susceptibility  to  a  sec- 
ond attack  in  the  same  individual.  This  second 
attack  may  appear  either  in  the  form  of  rej^lar 
smallpox,  or  in  the  anomalous  or  spurious  forms 
to  which  the  names  of  chickenpox,  sheeppox, 
swinepox,  siliquosepox,  bladderpox,  &c.,  have 
been  applied.  In  general,  if  the  first  attack  is 
regular  smallpox,  the  second  is  one  or  other  of 
the  irregular  forms,  and  vice  versd.  Early  life 
predisposes  to  these  attacks. 

4thly.  The  full  and  complete  action  of  cow- 
pox  diminishes  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  modifies  its  action 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  a  previous  attack 
of  smallpox  itself  does.  No  facts  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  this  modifying  or  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  vaccine  action  is  altered  by  the 
interval  of  time  from  the  date  of  vaccination. 
— {Thomson,  p.  34.)* 

5thly.  While  the  practice  of  inoculating  small- 
pox continues,  it  is  injurious  in  perpetuating 
and  disseminating  the  infection  of  a  dangerous, 
severe,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fatal  disease. 

6thly.  The  substitution  of  cowpox,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  extent  of  the  operation  of  this  in- 
fection, tends  indirectly  to  aiminish  the  disease 
generated  by  it,   and   the  evils  resulting  from 


*  Some  doubts  on  this  subject  are  entertained 
by  some  respectable  American  practitioners,  and 
hence  they  recommend  vaccination  after  a  certain 
period  ;  but  those  who  have  had  the  best  practical 
opportunities  for  studying  this  disease,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  vaccination,  when  properly  performed^  re- 
quires not  to  be  repeated. — D. 

t  By  many  persons  cowpox  is  believed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mooification  of  amallpox, 
which  is  a  disease  that  will  certainly  affect  the 
cow.  Clothes  have  been  taken  from  patients  la- 
bouring under  smallpox  and  laid  on  cows,  and 
they  have  had  the  disease  called  cowpox.  If, 
thflo,  vaccinia  be  reallv  smallpox  modified,  we  can- 
Dol  wonder,  as  Dr.  Elliotson  has  observed,  that  it 
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WATERPOX* 

V£SICLIC8  SCATTSREfi  OVBR  THE  BODY  ;  GLAB- 
ROUS ;  TRANSPA^NT  ;  PBA-SIZBD  ;  IN  SUO- 
CESSIVE  CROPS  WITH  RED  MARGINS  ;  PBLLICLB 
THIN  ;  ABOUT  THE  THIRD  DAY  PROM  THEIR 
APPEARANCE  BURSTING  AT  THE  TIP,  AND  CON- 
CRETING INTO  SMALL  PUCKERED  SCABS,  RARE- 
LY LEAVING  A  CICATRIX. 

The  waterpox  appears  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing varieties,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
shape  of  the  pimple  : — 

«  Lentiformis.  Vesicles  lentil-shaped,* or  ir- 
Chickenpox.  regularly  circular,  flatten- 

ed  at  the  top;    fluid   at 
first   pellucid,   then  whi- 
tish ;     afterward     straw 
coloured. 
B  Coniformis.         Vesicles  acuminated  ;   fluid 

Swinepox.  pellucid  throughout. 

Y  Globularis.  Vesicles  globular  and   lar 

Hives.  ger;  fluid  at  first  whey- 

coloured,    afterward  yel- 
lowish. 
i   Corymbosa.         Vesicles  clustering    .pon  a 
Clustering  water-     common,      but     broader 
pox.  base  ;  redder  at  the  first, 

and  later  in  appearance ; 
'  febrile  symptoms  outlast- 
ing the  eruption. 
Several  of  the  varieties  are  sometimes  inter- 
mixed, and  the  fluid,  about  three  days  after  the 
eruption,  occasionally  becomes  thickish  as  well 
as  yellowish  in  the  first  and  third,  and  posses- 
ses a  purulent  appearance  (Franky  De  Horn, 
Morb.,  iom.  ii.,  p.  170) ;  whence,  in  various  in- 
stances, they  have  been  mistaken  for  smallpox. 
The  eruptive  fever  in  chickenpox  is  also  some- 
times considerable ;  and  hence  another  cause 
of  the  same  mistake,  a  mistake  that  has  not  un- 
frequently led  to  serious  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences, by  putting  those  who  have  had  the 
disease  off  their  guard  against  variolous  infec- 
tion. And  where  this  error  has  been  commit- 
ted, and  the  smallpox  has  afterward  been  re- 
ceived, it  has  led  to  a  second  mistake,  by  in- 
ducing the  patient  to  believe  that  he  has  had 
the  smallpox  a  second  time. 

The  two  diseases,  indeed,  were  long  con-' 
founded  by  physicians  of  the  highest  character : 
they  were  regarded  alike  by  Morton  ;  and  even 
in  Sauvages,  varicella  is  described  under  the 
name  of  variola  lymphaticaA  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  we  shall  further  examine  into  under 


should  generally  afford  immunity  from  the  latter 
disease  to  those  who  have  once  had  it.  The  cow- 
pox,  however,  is  far  milder  than  smallpox,  and 
strictly  a  contagious  disease,  not,  like  trie  latter, 
infectious. — See  Dr.  Elliotson*s  Lect.  at  Lond. 
Univ.,  as  published  in  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  305. 
—Ed. 

*  Little  Smallpox. 

t  See  upon  this  subject  the  remarks  under  Em 
pyesis  Variola,  or  Smallpox,  Gen.  III.,  Spec.  1,  <tf 
I  the  present  Class  and  Ordet. 
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SMALLPOX.*  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  ob- 
teive,  that  varicella  is  adequately  ascertained  to 
originate  from  a  peculiar  specific  contagion; 
and  the  characters  by  which  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  smallpox  are,  that  its  fluid, 
except  in  a  few  anomalius  cases,  is  limpid 
throughout ;  the  disease,  in' short,  is  vesicular ; 
and  that,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
the  eruption,  it  concretes  into  crusts,  which  are 
thrown  oflT  without  indenting  the  cutis  ;t  while, 
in  smallpox,  the  fluid  consists  of  pus  as  soon  as 
formed,  and  does  not  concrete  into  crusts  till 
the  seventh  day,  and  often  much  later.  Like 
the  smallpox,  it  does  not  attack  the  same  person 
a  second  time,  excepting  in  a  few  anomalous 
consCitutions,  that  establish  rather  than  oppose 
the  fireneral  rule.  '*  I  wetted  a  thread,**  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  "  in  the  most  concreted  pus-like 
liquor  of  the  chickenpox  which  I  could  find,  and, 
after  making  a  slight  incision,  it  was  confined 
upon  the  arm  of  one  who  had  formerly  had  it : 
the  httle  wound  healed  up  immediately,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  any  infection." — {Medical 
TraruactioM,  vol.  i.,  art.  xvii.) 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  first  three  vari- 
eties, the  pyrectic  symptoms  are  so  slight  as  not 
to  require  medical  attention ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  no  fever  whatever.  The  eruption 
makes  its  appearance  chiefly  on  the  back,  and  is 
often  confined  to  it ;  and  the  number  of  vesicles 
varies  from  20  to  200.  I  have  sometimes,  how- 
ever, known  the  eruption  preceded  by  almost  as 
severe  febrile  signs  of  shivering,  sickness,  head- 
ache, and  pain  in  the  limbs,  as  that  of  smallpox, 
but  the  symptoms  have  always  subsided  when 
the  vesicles  have  appeared. 

In  this  case  an  active  purge  should  be  ad- 
ministered, succeeded  by  some  diluting  drink  ; 
and  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  a  quiet, 
spacious,  and  well-ventilated  room,  with  a  cool 
dress,  till  the  febrile  symptoms  have  left  him. 

For  the  fourth  variety  I  am  entirely  indebted 
to  the  observant  and  indefatigable  eye  of  Dr. 
Heberden  ;  for  it  has  never  occurred  to  me,  nor 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  table  of  the  Nosologists. 
"  This  disorder,"  says  he,  "  is  preceded  for 
three  or  four  days'by  all  the  symptoms  which 
forerun  the  chickenpox,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  erup- 
tion appears,  with  very  little  abatement  of  the 
fever ;  the  pain  likewise  of  the  limbs  and  back 
•  still  continues,  to  which  are  joined  pains  of  the 
gums.  The  pocks  are  redder  than  the  chicken- 
pox,  and  spread  wider,  and  hardly  rise  so  high, 
at  least  not  in  proportion  to  their  size.    Instead 


«  Gen.  III.,  Sjpe.  1,  of  the  present  Order,  Empy> 
esis  Variola,  with  regard  to  the  question,  wheth- 
er varicella  is  only  a  mild  and  modified  form  of 
smallpox,  Dr.  Elliotson  thinks  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  all  the  information  required  to  en- 
able us  to  deliver  a  positive  opinion. — Ed. 

t  After  this  disease  Dr.  Elliotson  has  frequently 
seen  ecthyma,  and  riipia,  and  pitting  take  place,  in 
the  same  manner  as  after  smallpox.  He  had  the 
smallpox  himself,  and  was  not  pitted  at  all ;  but 
the  cnickenpox  came  afterward,  and  left  several 
pits.— See  Lect.  at  Lond.  Univ.,  as  published  in 
Med.  Gaz..  vol.  ii.,  o.  308.— Ed. 


of  the  little  head  or  vesicle  of  the  serous  nut- 
ter, these  have  from  four  to  tenor  twelve.  Thejr 
go  off  just  like  the  chickeiipox,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  smallpox  by  the  same  maiks ; 
besides  which,  the  continuance  of  the  pains  and 
fever  after  the  eruption,  and  the  degree  of  both 
these,  thou^  there  be  not  above  twenty  pocks, 
are,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  what  never  happeo 
in  the  smallpox." — {Med,  Trans.,  ut  supra.) 


SPECIES  V.  . 
EMPHLYSIS  PEMPHIGUS. 
VESICULAR,  OR  BLADDERY  FEVER 

VESICLES  SCATTERED  OVEE  THE  BODY  *,  TEAMS- 
PARENT  ;  PILBERT-SIZED  ;  WITH  A  EED  IH- 
FLAMED  EDGE,  BITT  WITHOUT  SURROIJICDIICO 
BLUSH  OR  TUMEFACTION  ;  ON  BEEAEINQ  DIS- 
POSED TO   ulceeatb;  fluid  pellucid,  OB 

SLIGHTLY   COLOUEED  ;    FEVER  A  TYPHUS. 

The  term  pemphigus  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Wft^if,  "  flatus,  bulla,"  and  hence  ntjU- 
tion,  bladder,  bubble.  The  idea  of  flatulence, 
however,  is  seldom  connected  with  this  disease 
in  modern  medicine,  though  very  generally  ia 
ancient.  The  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
now  commonly  understood,  was  perhaps  first 
employed  by  Sauvages,  and  has  since  passed 
into  common  use.  ft  is  still  doubted  by  many, 
whether  pemphi^s  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  and  idiopathic  disease ;  and  whether 
all  its  varieties  and  modifications  may  not  re- 
solve themselves  into  certain  peculiarities  of 
erysipelas  or  pompholyx,  the  latter  of  which 
consists  of  similar  vesicles,  or  bullas,  without 
fever;  or  into  mere  symptoms  of  typhus  or 
plague.  Gulbrand  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
former  opinion  ;  and  hence  he  has  denomina- 
ted the  disease  erysipelas  vesicuUre  {Act.  Soe. 
Med.  Hafn.,  tom.  i.) :  Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  drawing  up  his 
definition,  and  still  later,  at  that  of  drawing  op 
his  First  Lines,  in  consequence  of  which  he  dis- 
misses it,  in  a  sinde  paragraph,  as  an  affection 
concerning  which  he  can  say  nothing.  But  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Synopsis  oontains  a  sub- 
joined note,  which  intimates  that  his  opinion 
was  altered  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a 
patient  shown  him  by  Dr.  Home,  and  who  was 
labouring  under  this  disease,  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  at  the  time.  And  when  to  this  we 
add  the  authority,  not  merely  of  the  earlier  wri- 
ter^  Dontius,  Seliger,  and  Langhans,  but  of 
Frank,  Withers,  Clarkson,  Christie,  Rinff, 
Braune,  and  Dr.  Stewart  of  Aberdeen,  itwouul 
be  unpardonable  not  to  allow  it  a  distinct  place 
in  a  general  system  of  nosology.* 

*  Pemphigus  may  make  its  appearance  as  an 
idiopathic  disease,  or  as  sympathetic  of  some  vis- 
ceral inflammation ;  or  its  bulls  may  occur  during 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  more  os{)ecially  thoee 
of  the  skin,  principally  erysipelas,  herpes,  pru- 
rigo, scabies,  and  varicella.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers,  that  the  bullae  of  pemphigus  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Rayer  admits  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  bullso  on  the  mucous  i 
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Upon  a  careful  rcylew  it  appears  to  offer  il.e 
three  following  varieties,  which  run  parallel  with 
those  of  Dr.  Willan,  though  not  exactly  taken 
from  him :— — 

a  Vulgaris.  Vesicles  appearing   on  the 

Common  vesicu-     second  or  third  day,  occa- 
lar  fever.  sionally  not  till  the  fifth  \ 

or  sixth ;    in    successive 
crops :     often    extending 
over  the  mouth  and  intes- 
tinal canal;  fluid,  on  burst- 
ing, yellowish  ;  some  of 
the  vesicles  livid,  with  a 
livid  base. 
fi  Glandularis.        Preceded    by     tumefaction 
Glandular  vesic-     of  the  neck  and  throat ; 
ular  fever.  vesicles  chiefly  seated  on 

the  fauces  and  conglobate 
elands ;  occasionally  pro- 
ducing abscesses ;  highly 
contagious. 
Y  Infantum.  Vesicle   irregularly  oblong. 

Infantile  vesicu-     with  Uvid  edges  and  com- 
lar  fever.  monly  flattened  top^ ;  ap- 

pearing successively  on 
different  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  infants  a  few  days 
al^er  birth ;  on  breaking, 
purplish. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  under 
VARIOLA,  that  Frank,  who  made  a  different  di- 
vision of  pemphigus,  undertook  to  include  under 
it  varicella,  crystalline,  and  hompox,  and  many 
of  the  forms  of  disease  which  have  been  de- 
nominated spurious  smallpox. 

The  riRST  variety,  or  common  pemphigus, 
is  the  pemphigus  major  of  Sauvages,  a  vei^ 
marked  case  of  which  is  given  in  a  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  David  Stewart  to  Dr.  Duncan  of 
Edinburgh. — {Edin.  Med:  CommetU.^  vol.  vi., 
p.  79.)  It  appeared  on  a  young  private  of 
the  seventy-third  regiment,  who  had  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  antecedently  been  unwell 
from  a  sudden  retrocession  of  measles,  pro- 
duced by  an  exposure  to  cold,  and  afterward 
to  a  damp  unventilated  apartment.  He  was  re-  , 
ceived  into  the  hospital  at  Aberdeen  April  15, 
at  which  time  he  complained  of  headache,  sick- 
ness, oppression  about  the  pr»cordia,  thirst, 
sore  throat,  difliculty  of  swallowing  ;  his  tongue 
was  foul,  his  skin  hot,  pulse  from  1 10  to  120, 
rather  depressed.  The  whole  surface  was  in- 
terspersed with  vesicles  of  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary walnut ;  especially  the  breast  and  arms. 
In  the  interstices,  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
was  natural ;  and  the  distance  from  one  vesicle 
to  another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand's 
breadth  or  more.  The  disease  did  not  seem 
to  be  contagious,  as  the  patient  was  a  solitary 
instance  of  it,  both  where  he  resided  before  and 

brane  of  the  mouth,  but  denies  their  existence  in 
tlic  stomach  and  intestines.  The  case  recorded 
by  Dr.  Dickson  disagrees  with  Rayer^s  view, 
though  it  was  certainly  unconfirmed  by  any  post- 
mortem examination,  the  patient  having  recov. 
ered.— Dr.  Corrigan  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art 
PiMPHioua.— Ed. 


after  his  reception  into  the  hospital.  His  chief 
medical  treatment  consisted  in  bark  and  port 
wine,  with  acidulated  drinks  ;  many  of  the  ves- 
icles broke,  and  -discharged  a  bloody  and  most 
offensive  ichor;  the  cutis,  upon  a  rupture  of 
the  vesicles,  was  for  the  most  part  sound,  of  a 
deep-red  hue,  and  in  some  places  liyid.  A  new 
cuticle  was  gradually  produced  :  and  on  April 
27,  being  twelve  days  from  his  reception  into 
the  hospital,  he  was  dismissed  perfectly  cured. 

In  this  case  the  bullae  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  below  the  throat  in  an  internal  direc- 
tion, nor  lower  than  this  region  in  the  severer 
case  described  by  Seliger.  In  the  first  instance 
the  vesicles  appeared  abruptly,  and  had  burst 
and  were  healed  in  seven  or  eight,  days.  In 
Seliger*s  case  they  issued  more  gradually,  and 
in  successive  crops,  ran  through  a  longer  period,  • 
and  were  not  healed  till  the  twenty-ust  day. — 
{Ephem.  Act.  Nai.  Cur.,  dec.  i.,  ann.  viii.,  obs. 
56.)  Dr.  Frank  gives  a  case  of  a  like  kind, 
that  continued  to  migrate  over  different  parts 
of  the  body  for  sixteen  days,  accompanied  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  subsultus,  and  pain  at 
first  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  afterward  in 
the  chest,  assuming  thtf  guise  of  peripneumony. 
— {De  Cur.  Horn,  Morb.  Epit.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  266.) 
In  a  case  apparently  of  the  same  kind,  pubUshed 
by  Dr. 'Dickson,  there  is  evident  proof  of  the 
disease  having  extended  from  the  fauces  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  the  alimentary  canal : 
here  also  the  vesicles  appeared  in  successive 
crops,  especially  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  thir- 
teenth days,  each  crop  continuing  four  or  five 
days  before  it  burst ;  the  fever  was  accom- 
panied with  deUrium,  but  abated  on  the  fifteenth 
day  on  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  and 
the  bulls  healed  in  succession  without  any 
trouble. — {Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  i., 
]  787. )  None  of  these  appear  to  have  been  con- 
tagious.* 

I  cannot  speak  of  pemphigus  from  personal 
knowledge  ;  but  in  all  the  above  instances,  the 
fever  was  of  a  low  or  typhous  type  ;  and  the 
disease  seems  to  have  approached  the  nature 
of  erysipelas,  and  was  treated  successfully  by 
the  means  usually  employed  for  the  latter,  t 

For  what  little  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 

SECOND  or  GLANDULAR  VARISTY,  the  COntSgioUS 

pemphigus  of  Dr.  Willan,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Langhans,  a  Swiss  physician, 
who  observed  it  in  the  spring  and  through  the 
sunmier  of  1752,  in  the  lowlands  of  his  own 

*  In  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  changes  moat 
frequently  observed  in  &tal  caws  of  pemphigus 
are  redness,  softening,  and  ulcerations ;  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  gastro-enteritia.— Dr.  Corrigan, 
op.  cit. 

t  According  to  Dr.  Corrigan,  the  fever  which 
sometimes  precedes  or  accompanies  the  bullae  of 
pemphigus,  makes  no  approach  to  the  regularity 
of  the  fevers  of  measles  or  scarlatina ;  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  irregular  in  its  nature  and  dura- 
tion. It  may  be  a  short  inflammatory  fever,  or  of 
a  low  typhoid  type,  or  it  may  assume  the  characters 
of  an  intermittent.  The  period  of  the  fever,  when 
the  eruption  occurs,  seems  also  to  be  equally  un- 
certain.—See  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  art.  rt«>- 
PHiaus. — Ell. 
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country. — {Act.  Hetvet.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  260.)  It 
commenced  with  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  fau- 
ces, and  a  slight  pain  spreading  behind  the  ears 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  thOraz,  accompanied 
with  the  symptoms  that  mark  the  first  stage  of 
fever,  hut  not  succeeded  by  a  hot  fit.  A  green- 
ish bilious  matter  was  sometimes  thrown  up 
from  the  stomach,  and  the  pulse  was  feeble. 
The  neck  swelled  externally  and  internally  about 
the  fauces,  bulls  were  observed  of  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  producing  little  pain,  and  containing  a 
yellow  ichor  of  an  oflfensive  smell.  Soon  after- 
ward similar  vesicles  were  found  scattered  spa- 
ringly over  the  body  and  limbs,  which,  if  not 
broken  or  opened,  collapsed  on  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  and  dwindled  into  whitish  crusts. 
During  this  period  the  tumour  of  the  neck  often 
suppurated,  or  other  suppurating  tumours  formed 
in  some  of  the  conglobate  or  conglomerate 
glands,  as  the  parotid,  axillary,  or  inguinal ;  and 
the  virus  of  the  disease  being  thus  discharged 
by  dilferent  outlets  on  the  surface  of  the  b<^y, 
the  patient  recovered.  But  if,  before  this  trans- 
lation to  the  surface,  there  were  a  sense  of 
weight  and  anxiety  vibout  the  thorax,  a  large 
abscess  was  formed  internally,  and  on  its  burst- 
ing the  patient  died  from  suffocation.  Or,  if 
the  matter  lodged  in  the  external  vesicles  were 
by  accident  repelled  before  any  glandular  sup- 
puration took  place,  he  died  almost  as  suddenly. 
M.  Langhans  compares  this  disease  to  syphiUs, 
but  apparently  with  little  reason ;  and  Dr.  CuUen 
and  Dr.  Frank,  with  not  much  more,  to  rotalia 
pwrUthmitica.  The  cause,  like  that  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  is  altogether  unknown,  and 
like  this  disease  also,  after  having  ravaged  with 
great  fatality  for  a  certain  but  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time,  happily  for  Switzerland,  and  per- 
haps for  all  Europe,  it  vanished,  and  has  been 
heard  of  no  more.  Sauvages,  indeed,  quotes  a 
description  of  pemphigus  from  Thiery,  which, 
by  some  writers,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  ;  but  the  account  is  so  brief,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  loose  and  indistinct,  that  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  arrange  or  reason  about  it. 

The  glandular  pemphigus  of  Switzerland,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Langhans,  was  both  contagious 
and  epidemic  ;  so  contagious,  indeed,  as  to 
spread  through  numerous  families  with  great 
rapidity,  and  so  malignant,  that  all  persons  af- 
fected by  it  died.  This  last  assertion,  however, 
compared  with  what  follows,  appears  to  be  a 
little  overcharged  ;  for  the  author  proceeds,  as 
already  observed,  to  point  out  under  what  cir- 
cumstances patients  recovered  from  it ;  and 
lays  down  a  remedial  process,  which,  "  though 
at  first,'*  says  he,  '*  I  employed  it  with  anxiety 
and  hesitation,  I  can  now  with  pleasure  recom- 
mend to  all  persons  labouring  under  the  com- 
plaint, with  the  most  sanguine  hope  that  it  will 
effect  a  speedy  cure." 

This  successful  practice,  as  in  the  sweating 
sickness,  consisted  in  exciting  a  stroi^  deter- 
mination to  the  surface  by  active  sudorifics ; 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  strength 
with  camphire  and  other  cardiacs.  He  com- 
menced his  process,  however,  by  venesection, 
which  was  sometimes  repeated,  and  where  there 


was  danger  of  an  abscess  in  the  longs,  onqnes- 
tionably  with  great  jud^Ement. 

The  iKrANTiLE  pimphious*  appears,  as  al> 
ready  noticed,  most  commonly  a  lew  days  after 
birth ;  but  in  one  case  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Wilkn, 
as  late  as  ten  months  after  this  period.  The 
vesicles  show  themselves  on  the  neck,  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  jg[oin,  scrotum,  and 
mner  parts  of  the  thighs.  They  arise  succes- 
sively, break,  and  expose  a  sorface  that  hesls 
with  difficult,  and  more  eenenliy  enlarges  iu 
boundary,  and  wears  out  the  little  patient  with 
pain,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Warm 
cordials,  as  camphire  and  the  aromatic  confec- 
tion, with  a  little  port  wine  negus,  form  the 
best  means  of  supporting  the  strength;  and 
laudanum  must  be  had  recourse  to  where  the 
want  of  sleep  requires  it. 

SPECIES  VI. 

EMPHLYSIS  ERYSIPELAS. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

VESICATION  DIPPUSK  ;  IRBKGULAELT  CIECUM- 
SCSfSBD  ;  APPBASING  IN  A  PARTtCULAE  PAST 
OP  THE  BOOT,  CHIEFLY  THE  PACE,  ABOUT 
THE  THIRD  DAY  ;  WITH  TUMBPACTIOV,  AND 
BBYTHBXATIG  BLUSH  :  FBVEE  V%\ikLhY  AC- 
COMPANIED WITH  SLEEPINESS,  OPTEN  WITH 
DELIRIUM. 

In  describing  the  genus  erythema,  I  endeaT- 
oured  to  point  out  a  distinctive  line  between 
that  inflammation  and  erysipelas,  wluch  are  so 
often  intermixed  and  confounded  even  by  good 
writers ;  and  observed  that  the  first  bears  the 
same  analogy  to  phlegmon  as  the  last  to  small- 
pox. Phlegmon  is  local  inflammation  tending 
to  suppuration;  erythema  local  inflammation 
tending  to  vesication  :  smallpox  is  an  idiopathic 
fever  producing  a  phlegmonous  efliorescence ; 
erysipelas  an  idiopathic  fever  producing  an  ery th- 
ematic efl[lorescence.  Smallpox  is  always  con- 
tagious :  erysipelas  occasionally  so  :  phlegmon 
and  erythema  have  no  such  tendency. 

[The  plan  (^f  classing  erysipelas  with  the  ex- 
anthemata does  not  receive  the  universal  sanc- 
tion of  medical  writers.  In  particolar,  Mr. 
Lawrence  does  not  concur  in  its  propriety. 
"  If  we  were,"  says  he,  "  to  construct  a  natural 
arrangement  of  diseases,  we  should,  perhaps, 
find  suflicient  reason  for  separating  erysipelatous 
affections  altogether  from  the  fSnile  exanthe- 
mata. The  latter  form  a  natural  order,  well 
characterized  b^  the  fever  preceding  the  local 
disease,  by  their  origin  from  a  single  specific 
cause,  namely,  contamon,  by  their  regular  periods 
of  efflorescence  and  decline,  their  definite  dura- 
tion, and  b]f  their  generally  affecting  an  individual 
only  once  in  his  life.  Erysipelas  (here,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  Mr.  Lawrence  uses  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  the  author's  erythema)  arises  from 
various  causes,  among  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  contagion  is  to  be  included ;  it  is  often 


*  Sometimes  named  gangrenous  pamMgut ;  it  is 
the  rupia  escharotica  of  Bateman  ancf  Biett.  Dr. 
Corrigan  describes,  under  the  name  of  chronic  pern- 
pfnguty  what  Bateman  calls  pompholyx  dititinus^  and 
Alioert  dartre  phlyctenoidt  confiuente. — En. 
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not  preceded  by  fever ;  its  course  is  various  and 
uncertain,  its  duration  indefinite,  and  it  attacks 
the  same  individual  repeatedly." — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  ziv.,  p.  34.)  Now,  although  the 
erysipelas  of  Dr.  Good  is,  in  imitation  of  Cullen, 
restricted  to  the  febrile  disorder  that  is  followed 
by  erythema,  or  erysipelatous  inflammation,  as 
an  effect,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  wants 
many  of  the  striking  features  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  as  characterizing  exanthemata  in  gen< 
eral.  At  the  same  time,  the  distinction  of 
erysipelas  as  a  fe^r  leading  to  erythema,  or 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  as  a  re^lar  event, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  discrimmated  from 
other  cases,  in  which  the  local  affection  comes  ! 
on  first,  and  whatever  disturbance  of  the  system 
ensues  is  merely  the  effect  of  it.  J 

The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  differ- 
ently given  by  different  writers  ;  by  ^any  of 
whom  they  are  multiplied  most  unnecessarily. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  even  the  herpes  Zoster,  or 
shingles,  a  variety  :  but  this  is  strangely  to  con- 
fuse simple  cutaneous  diseases  with  idiopathic 
fevers.  For  that  erysipelas,  when  genume,  is 
an  idiopathic  fever,  dependant  upon  or  produc- 
tive of  a  specific  virus,  is  clear,  because  it  has 
often,  though  not  generally,  been  found  con- 
tagious, and  is  capable  of  p>ropa^ration  by  in- 
oculation. "  When  the  acrimonious  lymph," 
observes  Dr.  Willan,  **  contained  in  the  phlyc- 
tcne  or  vesications  of  a  genuine  erysipelas  is 
inoculated  or  casually  applied  to  any  slight 
wound  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  it  pro- 
duces febrile  symptoms,  with  a  red  and  painful, 
but  diffuse  swelling,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
disease  from  which  the  virus  was  derived." — 
{On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p  514.)  And  he  has 
added  a  case,  in  which  the  mother  of  a  young 
girl,  severely  affected  with  this  disease,  appears 
to  have  received  it  in  consequence  of  having 
nursed  her. 

Dr.  Wells  has  strengthened  the  doctrine  of 
its  contagious  property  by  a  variety  of  facts  and 
cases,  that  can  scarcely,  I  should  think,  be  read 
by  any  one  without  conviction. — {Trans,  of  a 
Soc./or  the  Jmpr.  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  213.)  One  of  his  examples  ex- 
tends to  four  individuals,  who  received  the  dis- 
ease in  succession,  after  direct  contact  or  near 
approximation  with  each  other ;  and  another 
gives  us  a  like  chain  of  not  less  than  six  in 
descent,  all  of  whom,  indeed,  he  did  not  attend 
personally,  but  the  history  of  whom,  as  com- 
municated to  him  by  one  of  the  affected,  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Pitcaim,  who  had  IxM^n  con- 
sulted by  two  of  the  rest,  and  was  privy  to  the 
ireneral  fact.  Dr.  Pitcaim  also  communicated 
CO  Dr.  Wells  the  following  highly  important 
statement  in  addition  : — "  A  lady,  immediatelv 
after  delivery,  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which 
was  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  her  skin 
somewhat  like  erysipelas ;  her  child,  about  three 
days  after  its  birth,  was  seized  with  that  species 
of  erysipelas  the  French  call  la  gtlure,  which 
first  appeared  about  the  pudenda,  and  afterward 
extended  itself  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  among 
die  rest  to  the  face.  Both  the  lady  and  her 
child  died,  after  a  few  days*  illness ;  and  about 


eight  days  after  the  death  of  the  child,  the  lady's 
mother  and  servant-maid,  both  of  whom  had  at- 
tended it  during  its  illness,  were  attacked  with 
erysipelas  of  the  face,  from  which  both  of  them 
recovered."  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Baillie,  as 
communicated  to  Dr.  Wells  on  another  occa^ 
sion,  is  to  the  same  effect ;  to  which  Dr.  Baillie 
seems  to  have  been  more  especially  led,  by 
having  observed  in  *'  a  part  of  the  years  1795 
and  1796,  that  the  erysipelas  of  the  face  was 
much  more  frequent  in  St.  George*s  Hospital 
than  he  had  ever  before  known  it  to  be  :  that 
many  persons  were  attacked  after  they  came 
into  the  hospital,  and  that  the  number  in  a  par- 
ticular ward  was  much  greater  than  in  any 
other."* 

This  last  remark  seems  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  further  opinion  that  erysipelas  be- 
comes occasionally  an  epidemy,  or  operates 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  by  direct  contact ;  though,  whether  the  at- 
mosphere, in  this  case,  be  impregnated  with  the 
specific  miasm  of  the  disease,  or  merely  predis- 
poses the  body  to  a  more  ready  generation  of  it, 
nas  no  more  been  determined  than  in  the  case 
of  various  other  exanthema  that  evince  a  like 
power.  Dr.  Parr  asserts  broadly,  **  we  have 
four  times  seen  it  epidemic ;  and  more  than 
once  we  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was 
ccHnmunicated  by  infection."! 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  easy  from  these 
accounts  lo  subdivide  erysipelas  into  the  two 
varieties  of  contagious  and  uncontagious ;  but, 

*  See  also  "  Cases  illustrating  the  Contagious 
Nature  of  Erysipelas,  and  its  connexion  with  a 
severe  Allection  of  the  Throat,"  by  J.  Stevenson, 
M.  D.,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii. 

t  Diet,  in  verbo.  The  doctrine  of  ervsipelaa 
being  contagious  is  much  more  doubted  at  the 
present  day  than  that  of  its  being  sometimes  epi- 
demic, and  prevailing  extensively  in  particular 
situations,  seasons,  and  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  cases  published  by  Dr.  Stevenson, 
of  Arbroath,  to  illustrate  the  conta^ous  nature  of 
erysipelas  (see  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  128,  et  seq.),  appear  to  the  editor  to  be  only  an 
epidemic  form  of  sore  throat,  sometimes  involving 
the  larynx,  as  described  by  Bretonneau,  and  no- 
ticed in  this  work,  under  the  head  of  bronchlem- 
mitis.  The  possibilit  v  of  any  textures,  except  those 
of  the  integuments,  being  truly  the  seat  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  editor,  however,  will  not  venture  to  denv  Mr. 
Hunter's  pfeition,  tl}at,  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  this  form  of  inflammation  in  the  habiL  every 
inflammation,  whether  external  or  internal,  may 
partake  of  its  character  in  some  resoects,  and  be, 
for  instance,  more  disposed  to  spread.  Mr.  Hunt- 
er's opinion,  perhaps,  has  received  some  support 
firom  tluree  cases  mentioned  to  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Aber- 
CTombie,  Dr.  Hay,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  where  the  in- 
flammation appMred  to  have  spread  from  the 
fauces  to  the  external  surface,  the  part  of  the  skin 
first  affected  having  been,  in  the  first  two  cases, 
at  the  orifice  at  the  nostrils,  and,  in  the  last,  at 
one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts. — (See  Edin.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135.)  The  facts  published 
by  Dr.  Wells,  and  some  others  by  Mr.  Bury,  of 
;  Famham  (Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1833),  are  among  the 
strongest  adduced  in  support  of  the  occasionally 
!  conti^ous  nature  of  erysipelas.— I&b. 
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as  it  18  most  probable  that  the  power  of  com- 
munication depends  alone  upon  the  peculiar 
diathesis  of  the  person  who  receives  it,  as  being 
endowed  with  a  susceptibility  of  the  disease 
not  possessed  by  others,  we  can  make  nothing 
of  this  discrepance  :  and  shall  hence  examine 
it  under  the  following  raneties,  founded  upon 
other  circumstances : — 

a  Locale.  Limited  to  a  particular  part ; 

Local    erysip-      cuticle  raised  into  numerous 
elas.  aggregate  distinct  cells  ;  or 

the  cells  running  into  one  or 
more  blebs  or  large  blisters. 
j3  Erraticum.       Travelling  in  successive  patch- 
Erratic  erysip-      es  from  part  to  part :  the 
elas.  earlier  patches  declining  as 

new   ones  make  their   ap- 
pearance. 

Local  brtsipslas  generally  exhibits  itself 
on  one  side  of  the  face,  or  on  one  of  the  limbs. 
In  the  former  case,  the  disease  begins  with 
coldness  and  shiverings,  which  alternate  with 
irregular  flashes  of  heat,  and  other  symptoms 
of  pyrexy.  Dull  aching  pains  are  felt  in  the 
head,  neck,  and  back.  The  swellmg  usually 
appears  in  the  course  of  the  second  night  or  the 
third  day ;  though  I  have  sometunes  known  it 
take  place  within  a  few  hours  aAer  the  attack : 
the  redness  disappearing  when  pressed  upon  by 
the  finger,  but  returning  as  soon  as  the'  pressure 
is  removed.  The  eruption  fixes  on  one  side 
of  the  nose,  or  the  cheek,  temple,  or  forehead  -, 
is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  smooth  and  soft,  and 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling. 
The  redness  and  swelling  extend  gradually  over 
the  affected  side  of  the  face ;  and  spread,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  scalp,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
neck,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Hence 
the  face  appears  much  disfigured  ;  the  mouth  is 
drawn  to  one  side  ;  the  eyelids  are  turgid,  and 
close  up  the  eye ;  the  fever  increases,  and  is 
often  attended  with  delirium.  On  the  fourth 
and  fifth  day  vesications  arise  on  idfferent  parts 
of  the  diseased  surface,  especially  about  the 
centre ;  but  with  an  increase  rather  than  a 
diminution  of  the  fever.  The  vesicles  or  bulls 
arc  of  different  sizes,  and  have  an  irregular  base. 
The  fluid  contained  in  them  is  at  first  clear  and 
watery;  it  afterward  becomes  straw-coloured 
or  opaque,  occasionally  slightly  livid,  without 
losing  its  transparency.  The  cuticle  gi?es  way 
in  a  few  places,  and  the  fluid  oozes  tfirough  the 
cracks.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and 
sometimes  sooner,  the  redness  changes  to  a 
brown  or  yellowish  hue,  the  bullae  subside,  and 
the  cuticle  dries  and  desquamates,  or  scales  oflT. 
Occasionally,  both  sides  of  the  face  are  afiected 
at  the  same  time ;  but  sometimes  the  morbid 
half  is  separated  from  the  sound  by  an  exact 
line  drawn  across  the  forehead,  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nose  to  the  chin.  The  fever  subsides 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  but  sometimes 
after  its  cessation  it  returns  suddenly  with  as 
much  violence  as  at  first,  and  continues  two  or 
three  days  longer.  A  sanious  fluid,  approaching 
the  nature  of  pus,  is  sometimes  found  in  parts 
of  die  vesication  :  and  from  this  circumstance 


Dr.  Cullen  has  distins  Ji^hed  one  Tsriety  of  the 
disease  by  the  name  Jterysipeias  phUgnumoiit : 
and  has  been  copied  by  Dr.  Willan.  "  A  txt- 
cumscribed  cavity,"  says  Mr.  Pearson,  **ood- 
taining  laudable  pus,  is  never  seen  in  the  legiti- 
mate erysipelas.*  Where  a  pumleiit  edflbiioB 
happens  in  any  considerable  degree,  it  afiords, 
when  the  part  is  examined,  a  sensation  similar 
to  that  excited  by  a  quagmire  or  morass.  lo 
that  sort  of  su|^uration  which  sometimes  su- 
pervenes to  erysipelas,  the  cellolar  membrane 
sufiers  great  injury,  and  not  uiconimonJy  the 
part  is  in  a  gangrenous  condition.  ** — (JhrmcipUM 
of  Surgery,  ^  289.) 

When  the  head  is  the  seat  of  disease  it  oc- 
casionally swells  to  an  enormous  magnitude, 
and  when  the  case  is  attended  with  delmum,  it 
sometimes  proves  fatal.  [Often,  particalarty 
when  thf  head  is  the  seat  of  erysipelas  (says 
Mr.  Lawrence),  the  sensorium  is  principally  af- 
fected, and  there  is  pain  and  oppression  of  the 
head,  sleepiness,  coma,  or  delirium.  The  toom 
in  such  cases  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  bot  ttiis 
is  frequently  owing  principally  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  patient  breatning  entirely  through 
the  mouth ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and 
there  is  great  loss  of  muscular  strength;  in 
short,  the  symptoms  at  length  are  those  called 
typhoid.  In  other  cases,  the  circulatioa  and 
the  nervous  system  are  not  much  afleeted ;  bat 
there  are  many  indications  of  disordered  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  to  which  the  oiiein  of  the 
local  affection  must  be  ascribed.  But,  as  the 
same  gentleman  has  remarked,  the  local  symp- 
toms are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  fever, 
which  always  varies  in  its  character,  according 
to  the  constitution,  age,  and  general  state  of 
health.  In  the  young,  strong,  and  those  of  fuU 
habit,  it  is  decidedly  of  an  inflammatory  char- 
acter ;  and  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  exhibits 
the  huffy  coat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In 
phl^monous  erysipelas,  the  general  and  local, 
symptoms  are  more  violent  than  in  simple 
erysipelas  ;  the  redness  is  deeper,  and  the 
tumefaction  more  considerable  ;  the  whole 
depth  of  the  adipose  and  cellular  textures  be- 
ing loaded  with  effusion,  so  that  an  arm  or  leg 
appears  of  twice  the  natural  size.— {Latrrence, 
in  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  6-9.) 
As  this  form  of  the  complaint  frequently  does 
not  vesicate,  and  often  arises  from  local  injuries, 

*  The  opinion  that  true  pus  is  never  formed  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  contradicted  by  daily 
experience  ;  but  that  the  pus  is  very  seldom  con- 
tained in  a  circumscribed  cavity  is  a  fact  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter.  Yet,  in  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pomteaout, 
matter  is  frequently  deposited  in  small  separate 
collections,  dispersed  irregularly  in  the  cellular 
texture.  Wliile  erysipelas  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
calls  «tmp/r,that  is,  confined  to  the  skin,  and  does 
not  materially  affect  the  subjacent  cellular  mem- 
brane, suppuration  does  not  take  place.  '*  It  may, 
however,"  says  Mr.  L.,  **  become  more  severe  at 
one  point ;  and  thus  we  occasionally  see  the  for- 
mation of  abscess  under  the  skin  towards  the  de- 
cline, or  after  the  appearance,  of  the  general 
erysipelatous  redness."— Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  5.— Kd. 
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perhaps  it  cannot  properly  be  classed  with  St. 
Anthony's  fire,  or  the  erysipelas  of  our  author  ; 
but  rather  belongs  to  his  cases  of  erythema.] 
The  disturbance  of  the  constitution  is  generally 
less  violent  when  the  erythema  appears  in  the 
eitremities,  than  when  it  attacks  t|le  head. 
The  limbs  most  affected  are  the  le^,  in  which, 
probably  from  their  depending  situation,  the 
vesications  fill  rapidly,  and  break  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  their  first  appearance.  Sal- 
mouth  relates  a  case  in  which  the  intumescence 
extended  over  the  entire  frame  (Cent,  i.,  obs. 
32) :  but  this  is  extremely  rare,  excepting  under 
the  second  or  migratory  form,  in  which  it  trails 
over  different  parts  in  succession,  till  the  whole 
body  ha5  been  affected.  ' 

In  the  ERRATIC  VARiiTY,  the  complaint 
usually,  and  particularly  in  adults,  begins  its 
attack  in  the  face,  and  spreads  in  succession 
to  the  extremities,  the  patch  first  formed  heal- 
mg  as  fresh  ones  appear  below.  Sometimes, 
however,  other  parts  are  seized  first ;  and  per- 
haps more  frequently  so  when  this  variety  shows 
itself  in  iifants ;  for  here  the  parts  about  the 
navel  are  usually  first  affected,  and  the  disease 
winds  downward  to  the  sexual  organs,  which 
are  often  very  considerably  tumefied  and  in- 
flamed. What,  however,  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  infantile  erysipelas,  is  more  com- 
monly a  variety  of  gangrenous  erythema,  pro- 
duced, in  many  instances,  by  the  want  of  clean- 
liness, pure  air,  and  nutritive  food.  The  in- 
flammatory blush  soon  assumes  a  livid  hue, 
and  is  sometimes  covered  with  or  surrounded 
by  petechiaB :  the  cuticle  is  separated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  cutis,  breaks,  and  ex- 
poses a  foul  and  ulcerating  surface  that  almost 
unmediately  passes  into  a  state  of  gangrene. 
In  some  instances,  nevertheless,  these  cuta- 
neous efflorescences  are  probably  accompanied 
with  a  true  erysipelatous  fever ;  for,  in  lying-in 
hospitals,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  proved 
occasionally  contagious. 

The  erysipelas  ademaiodea  and  e.  gangra- 
nosum  of  Dr.  Willan  appear  to  be  misnamed, 
and  consequently  misplaced.  They  are  more 
accurately  erythemata,  and  have  already  been 
described  under  the  species  e^thema  adema- 
totum  and  e.  gangrenosum. 

The  usual  causes  are  cold,  intemperance, 
suppressed  perspiration,  and  the  other  common 
excitements  of  fever  operating  upon  an  ery  the- 
matic diathesis,  and  producing  therefore  this 
peculiar  efflorescence  in  connexion  with  the 
febrile  attack.  In  edmost  every  instance,  there 
is  evidently  a  diminished  vascular  action  ;  and 
hence  we  meet  with  the  disease  far  most  fre- 
quently in  persons  of  deUcate  habits,  women, 
children,  and  those  who  have  lon^  resided  in 
warm  climates.  In  one  instance,  it  has  occur- 
red to  me  in  a  strong  hearty  man,  of  plethoric 
form  and  sanguineous  temperament,  well  known 
to  the  world  as  a  public  character ;  but  in  this 
,  case  the  diet  had,  from  the  patient^s  boyhood, 
been  exclusively  that  of  vegetables. 

[In  the  preceding  paragraph  our  author  is 
speaking,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  not  of  the  causes 
01  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but  of  tho 


fever  which  induces  it  as  a  regular  effect,  and 
to  which  he  particularly  restricts  the  term  ery-  . 
sipelas.  In  this  particular  instance,  whatever 
excites  the  specific  iever^  whatever  state  of  the 
constitution  imparts  to  the  general  disturbance 
of  the  system  the  peculiarity  of  its  being  al- 
ways followed  by  the  erythema,  or  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  must  be  consiaered  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  cause  we  know 
not,  unless  it  be  admitted,  which  is  not  com- 
monly believed,  that  St.  Anthony's  fire  either 
depends  upon  contagion,  or,  as  Dr.  Good  has 
said,  the  usual  causes  of  fever  operating  upon 
an  erythematic  diathesis.  The  mquiry,  there- 
fore, if  pursued  further,  would  be  into  the 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and 
into  the  circumstances  producing  an  erythe- 
matic diathesis,  or,  in  plain  lan^age,  a  dispo- 
sition to  erysipelatous  inflammation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  .the  fever  to  which  Dr.  Good  restricts 
the  name  erysipelas,  is  frequently  connected 
with  disorder  of  the  liver  and  stomach.] 

It  has  occasionally  happened,  and  especially 
where  the  disease  has  occurred  as  an  epidemy 
in  some  of  the  high  and  healthy  villages  of 
North  Britain,  in  the  heat  of  a  dry  summer  or 
autumn,  that,  instead  of  diminished  vascular 
action,  there  has  been  such  a  degree  of  entony 
and  caumatic  fever  as  to  call  for  free  venesec- 
tion from  the  first,  and  of  this  form  a  few  stri- 
king examples  have  been  communicated  to  the 
author.  So,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallpox  and 
measles,  though  ordinarily  accompanied  with 
cauraa,  occasionally  evince  a  typhous  type,  and 
demand  a  tonic  plan  of  procedure. 

The  mode  of  treatment  may  be  expressed  in 
few  words.  Venesection  was  formerly  recom- 
mended as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  plan,  and  has 
been  so  of  late  by  a  few  writers.  Yet  this  is 
to  act  without  discrimination,  and  to  mistake 
the  exception  for  the  general  rule.  Passing  by 
the  modification  just  adverted  to,  and  those  oc- 
casional congestions  in  the  larger  organs,  and 
especially  in  the  head,  which,  even  in  typhus, 
and  still  more  in  such  fonns  of  erysipelas,  de- 
mand a  prompt  and  repeated  use  of  bloodletting, 
I  can  conceive  very  few  ordinary  cases,  m 
which  the  lancet  has  a  chance  of  being  service- 
able ;  while  the  application  of  leeches  always 
exasperates  the  eflnorescence.  As  a  general 
plan,  we  should  first  cool  the  body  by  gentle 
laxatives,  and  instantly  have  recourse  to  a  tifliic 
plan.  The  bark  given  largely,  as  long  since 
warmly  and  judiciously  recommended  by  Brom- 
field  {Med.  Communications,  ii.,  4)  and  Colly 
(Id.,  ii.,  3),  has  rarely  failed  of  success.  Dr. 
Fordyce  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  it,  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  the  disease,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  of  the  powder  every  hour.  He 
tried  it  for  twenty  years,  and  with  growing  con- 
fidence. Where,  however,  there  is  much  even- 
ing or  night  exacerbation,  it  may  temporarily 
be  dropped  for  some  warm  diaphoretic,  as  cam- 
phire,  with  small  doses  of  James's  powder,  or 
the  spirit  or  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether, 
in  saline  draughts  made  with  the  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia.  If  the  head  be  much  affected,  it 
should    be   lightly  coveted  NnJJo.  Naawcw  -«i^\>j^ 
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constantly  with  vinegar  and  cold  water,  or 
equal  parts  of  water  and  th«  solution  of  ace- 
tated  ammonia :  and,  if  the  vesications  ooze, 
they  should  be  frequently  dusted  with  finely- 
powdered  starch,  or  a  powder  consisting  of 
half  starch  and  half  calamine.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion.  Opiates  have 
rarely  succeeded  in  procuring  sleep ;  and  have 
generally  added  to  the  mental  irritation. 

[From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears, 
that  the  author  was  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine,  tliat  the  fever,  called  by  him 
erysipelas,  and  all  kinds  of  erysipelatous,  or,  as 
he  terms  it,  erythematic  inflammation,  are  es- 
sentially connected  with  diminished  vascular 
action  and  debility.  Hence  his  general  prefer- 
ence to  tonic  and  stimulating  remedies.  After 
what  has  been  explained  under  the  head  of 
erythema^  in  a  previous  section  of  this  volume, 
p.  450,  et  seq.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inSist  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  local  affection  is  always  of  an 
inflammatory  nature  ;  that,  abstractedly  viewed, 
it  requires  antiphlogistic  treatment;  but  that, 
whether  this  plan  should  be  adopted  or  not, 
must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
patient's  strength  and  age,  and  the  type  of  the 
fever,  whether  caumatic  or  typhoid.  Strong, 
young,  and  plethoric  persons  are  more  frequent- 
ly attacked  with  the  fever,  here  implied  by 
erysipelas,  than  our  author's  remarks  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  :  and  in  all  such  examples,  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  including  general  and  local 
bleeding,  purgatives,  low  diet,  &c.,  is  indicated. 
The  application  of  leeches  to  erysipelatous  parts 
is  found  to  be  perfectly  safe.  The  editor  has 
frequently  seen  five  or  six  dozen  leeches  put  on 
the  head  and  face  in  the  course  of  the  first 
week  of  the  disorder.  Nor  should  free  and  even 
repeated  venesection  be  omitted,  when  the  pa- 
tient  is  young,  strong,  or  plethoric.  An  emetic 
is  also  frequently  of  great  service  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  attended  with  head- 
ache and  derangement  of  the  stomach. 

Emetics  must  not  be  employed  at  random : 
when  the  tongue  is  red,  and  the  tliirst  excessive, 
they  do  harm  ;  when  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  they  are  neither  hurt- 
ful nor  beneficial ;  but  when  there  is  bitterness 
in  the  mouth,  the  tongue  has  a  thick  white  or 
yellowish  fur  upon  it,  without  any  subjacent  or 
surrounding  redness,  and  the  patient  has  nausea 
and  eructations,  which  have  the  smell  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  emetics  arc  really  of  great 
service. — {Andral,  Anat.  Pathol.,  torn,  ii., 
p.  224.)] 


GENUS  III. 

EMPYESIS. 

PUSTULOUS  EXANTHEM. 

IRUPTION  or  PHLEGMONOUS  PIMPLBS  ;  GJtADU- 
ALLY  PILLING  WITH  A  PURULENT  FLUID  ;  AND 
TBBHINATINO  IN  THICK  SCABS,  FREQUENTLY 
LEAVING  PITS  OR  SCARS. 

ExPYESis  is  a  term  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  to 
oe  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Aphorisms. 


It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  iftwvSm,  or  fynim, 
"  suppuro."  The  Greek  writers  also  nse,  and 
perhaps  more  generally,  ecpy^is,  from  knim, 
of  similar  meaning.  The  same  diistinction  be- 
tween the  terms  is  made  in  the  present  system, 
as  between  emphlysis  and  ecphlysis  :  the  former 
being  limited  to  signify  pustular  eroptiooB  pro- 
duced by  internal  and  febrile  affection,  and  the 
latter  to  signify  those  that  are  merely  cutaneous 
or  superfiaal,  or  with  which  iniemai  afeetitm  is 
not  necessarily  associated. 

The  genus  bmpybsis  contains  not  more  than 
a  single  species  that  has  yet  been  discorered, 
and  that  is — 

Empyesis  Variola..       Smallpox. 


SPECIES  I. 

EMPYESIS  VARIOLA 

SMALLPOX, 

PUSTULES  APPEARING  FROM  THE  THIRD  TO  TBI 
FIFTH  DAY  ;  SUPPURATING  FROM  THE  ElOBTl 
TO  THE  TENTH  :  PBVER  A  CAUMA  :  COHTA- 
OIOUS. 

When  the  smallpox  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  we  know  not.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial ground  for  believing  that  the  diseue 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  has 
been  thought,  indeed,  by  some  persons,  that  the 
former  have  glanced  at  it  under  the  name  of 
anthrax  or  anthrace  {Hahn,  Farto2oncm  Anii- 
^itates  i  Gratis  eruta,  1734);  but  the  idea 
IS  too  wild  for  serious  refutation.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter ascertained  that  it  existed  in  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially in  China,  for  an  incalculable  period 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe ;  and,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  refer  more  particularly  presently,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  art  of  inoculation  was  prac- 
tised throughout  the  Chinese  empire  before  the 
natural  contagion  had  reached  the  European 
shores.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
{Mead,  De  Variolis,  p.  3),  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  trading  vessels  from 
India  to  Arabia  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic  arms 
introduced  it  fropi  Africa  into  the  Levant,  Spain, 
and  Sicily. 

The  pathognomonic  characters  of  the  genuine 
smallpox  are,  pus  in  the  eruptions,  and  a  power 
of  propagating  itself  both  by  contagion  and  in- 
oculation. Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  cxan- 
them  that  is  so  much  affected  by  accidental 
influences  as  the  smallpox.  Idiosyncrasies  of 
various  kinds  seem  to  take  off  all  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  and  to  render  the  body  inert  to 
its  virus  ;  so  that  many  persons  possess  a  natu> 
ral  exemption,  and  pass  through  life  without 
ever   suffering'  from   it.*      There    are    other 


*  A  strikmg  occurrence,  forcibly  illustrating 
this  position  of  the  author,  took  place  on  board 
the  well-remembered  Jersey  prison-ship.  In  this 
loathsome  receptacle,  which  was  specially  appro- 
priated for  the  confinement  of  American  prisoners, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were 
imprisoned,  who  had  never  been  affected  with 
smallpox  either  naturally  or  by  inoculation,  and 


Gbn.  m.— Spb.  1.] 
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changes  introduced  into  the  constitution  from 
numerous  causes,  which,  though  they  do  not  take 
off  all  predisposition  to  the  disease  in  every 
individual  to  whom  they  are  applied,  afford  an 
entire  exemption  in  many  cases,  and  exercise  so 
controlling  a  power  in  others,  that  the  general 
character  of  the  disease,  whenever  it  makes  its 
atuck,  is  greatly  modified,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  greatly  mitigated ;  so  that  the  accompany- 
ing ifever  is  considerabljr  less  violent,  the  secre- 
ted fluid,  instead  of  bein^  a  creamy  pus,  is  a 
limpid  ichor,  desiccating^  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  so  far  imperfect  in  its  elaboration  as  to  be 
less  capable  of  propagating  itself  by  contagion 
or  inoculation,  or  of  afitording  an  absolute 
security  against  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  in 
future:  whence  many  persons,  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Arabians  to  those  of  our  own  day, 
are  said  to  have  suffered  from  smallpox,  not 
only  twice,  but  even  three  or  four  times  in  suc- 
cession. In  these  accounts,  mistakes  have, 
perhaps,  often  been  committed  as  to  the  species 
or  even  genus  of  the  eruption ;  but,  in  vjirious 
instances,  the  disorder  has  been  so  narrowly 
watched,  and  the  judgment  of  the  physician  who 
has  described  it  been  so  sound  and  unimpeacha- 
ble, as  to  leave  no  fair  ground  for  doubt  upon 
the  subject 

Of  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties that  are  thus  capable  of  controlling  the 
exanthem,  and  deflecting  it  from  its  ordinary 
course,  we  know  nothing;  and  of  the  causes 
themselves,  which  appear  to  be  numerous,  we 
know  only  a  few.  The  virus  of  cowpox,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  these  causes,  and  ap- 
parently one  of  the  most  powerful.  In  most 
^ases  It  affords,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an 
entire  exemption ;  and,  where  it  does  not  alto- 
gether take  off  the  predisposition,  it  generally 
succeeds  in  giving  the  disease  that  mo£fied  and 
nitigated  character  which  has  been  just  noticed. 
The  virus  from  the  ulcerated  heels  of  horses 
labouring  under  the  disorder  called  grease  (Jen- 
ner.  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Vandce  Vaccina^  1798),  seems  also  capable,  as 
we  shall  observe  hereafter,  of  producing  a  simi- 
lar control.  And,  as  in  most  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive epidemics  of  smallpox,  in  every  age 
since  its  first  appearance,  we  have  had  numer- 
ous examples  of  such  modified  and  imperfect 
eruptions,  varying  in  almost  every  diversity  of 
manner  from  eacn  other,  as  well  as  from  the 
regular  pustules,  but  evidently  produced  by 
associating  with  patients  affected  with  the  last, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  inoculation  itself  from 
pure  pus — examples  in  which  neither  of  these 
causes  have  been  present — we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  there  are  numerous  other  causes 
existing,  perhaps  other  diseases  existing    as 

yet  of  that  number  less  than  two  thirds  were  at- 
tacked with  the  disease,  which,  however,  proved 
extremely  fatal.  One  would  naturally  expect, 
that  in  such  a  place  the  specific  virus  of  smallpox 
would  act  with  much  more  violence.  This  tact 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Francis  bv  the  late 
Philip  Freneau,  of  New-Jersey,  one  or  the  pris- 
oners.—D. 
Vol.  I.— Rr 


causes,  to  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  exhibit 
such  modifications,  or  anomalous  and  imperfect 
sorts,  have  been  previously  exposed,  and  are 
indebted  for  so  modifying  a  control,  of  which 
also,  at  present,  we  know  nothing. 

Riiazes  has  given  numerous  examples  of 
these  diversities  or  aberrations  of  smallpox,  or 
Al-gridi,  as  he  denominates  them,  though  the 

more  common   name  was  Al-jedder    .j^l  • 

and  hence  the  remarks  of  John  of  Gaddesden, 
"  notandum  quod  variole  sunt  duplices,  propn* 
et  impropris.— (i^.  Anglie^  p.  1044.)  Th« 
ixpROPRiA  it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  up  or 
arrange,  in  consequence  of  their  discrepancea, 
and  especially  their  resemblances  to  other  kinds 
of  eruption.  More  commonly  they  approximate 
the  form  and  general  character  of  pemphigus  or 
varicella  (chickenpox),  and  have  no  doubt  often 
been  mistaken  for  the  one  or  the  other,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  of  which  the  severe  variolous 
epidemics  that  have  of  late  years,  after  a  long 
dormancy,  spread  over  Edinburffh  {Account  of 
the  Varioloid  Epidemic,  by*  John  Thomson, 
M.  D.f  8vo.,  1620),  Caithness-shire,  and  various 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  over  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  afford  striking  examples ; 
as  has  also  the  late  variolous  epidemic  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Columbo,  and  the  Kandyan 
provinces  at  Ceylon,  as  related  by  Mr.  Marshall.* 
Many  of  the  cases  of  this  kind,  described  or 
collected  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  whose  indefati- 
gable zeal  the  profession  is  under  an  irremuner- 
able  obligation,  are  peculiarly  striking ;  as  they 
consist  of  families,  the  different  branches  oi 
which,  receiving  it  in  succession  from  each 
other,  evinced  m  turn  almost  every  variety  to 
which  the  smallpox  can  make  any  fair  preten- 
sion, distinct,  confluent,  crystallized  or  vancel 
lous,  and  homy ;  and  all  of  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, manifested  a  power  of  regenerating 
and  propagating  the  disease  in  its  purest  or 
pustular  form,  though  this  was  often  lost  m 
iseveral  of  them.  The  following  case,  con 
tained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Malloch  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  atten 
tion.  **  No  case  of  smallpox  had  occurred  in 
this  town  for  nine  years  till  last  winter,  when 
an  idle  boy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
about  the  country,  frequenting  markets,  &c., 
happened  to  be  at  a  house  where  some  of  the 
inmates  were  said  to  be  ill  of  smallpox.  He 
himself  had  been  vaccinated  some  years  before 
On  his  return  home  he  was  seized  with  febrile 
symptoms,  and  confined  for  two  or  three  days 
to  bed,  when  an  eruption  similar  to  chicken- 
pox  made  its  appearance.  Immediately  the 
fever  abated,  and  in  a  few  days  more  he  left  his 
bed  and  attended  a  cattle-market,  half  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  town,  without  experiencing 
any  bad  consequences.  About  a  week  after- 
wild  one  of  his  master's  children  was  taken 


*  Some  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Vac 
cination  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Interior  of 
Cevlon,  and  of  an  Epidemic  Smallpox  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Kandyan  Provinces  in  1819.  E\ 
Henry  Manhall,  Sur^iM^V^xScA  '^^mma. 
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iU,  And  vreni  ihrough  tbe  fegulftt  ftUgei  of^mnil- 
pox  in  i  ntiJd  manner ;  thi^n  n  second  sLmiJarly. 
I A  A  ihird  suffered  iti  »  very  sI&rroiQg  degree  from 
If  Iba  eonllumit  kind  ;  a  fourth  was  rather  woroo 
than  the*  two  fusL ;  and  the  youngeijt,  of  eight 
months  old»  haii  wbait  if  tbe  othf  r  ca*e9  hud 
not  occun:€:df  I  wouLd,  without  he&it^tiou,  hiive 
tailed  chickeopoi^ :  for  there  waft  httk  or  no 
fever,  and  the  pustules  were  filled  with  a  wa* 
lery  Ihud,  which  was  not  converted  into  the 
purulent  appcar&iice  of  smaUptu.  None  of 
lliesu  ehddren  had  uEidergond  t^aecination/' — 
{VitrmL  Eptdcm.,  p.  SS3.) 

It  19  very  singular  that  m  the  Kandyao  tpU 
demie  described  by  Mr.  Mar^balb  while  several 
caaea  made  a  very  near  apnroach  to  varicella, 
all  of  them  so  far  devuited  from  the  ordinary 
cbara^ter  of  the  variolous  secretion  a&  tube  de- 
void of  n  creamy  and  conai stent  pus,  ajid  rarely 
to  cibibit  more  than  a  whey -like  matter*  wheth- 
er tbe  eroption  were  di*tirjct  or  confluent^  or  the 
fever  mild  or  severe.  In  other  reapecU,  Mr. 
Marshall  observes,  tho  disease  did  not  materia 
atly  differ  from  iie  description  given  of  the 
smallpox  by  systemsiic  write m*  For  eome  days 
tbe  eruption  was  papular^  it  then  became  vehic- 
ular, each  vessel  Laving  a  dcpresfled  point  in 
the  cenlre,  Duririg  the  early  etage  of  the  vea- 
icles  they  contained  piire  lymph  ;  siibse^tiently 
tbey  became  less  poll  uc  id,  and  a^umed  a 
whHrsh  hue  ;  and^  when  matured,  ihey  coniain- 
ed  the  abo  ve  whey -like  flu  id.  * '  In  no  instance,  '* 
says  he,  "  Lb  at  came  under  my  obAerratioiir  did 
the  contents  of  tbe  vesicle  assume  a  yellow 
colour  and  thick  consiatence,  as  ia  staled  lo  qg~ 
cm  in  smallpox  in  Europe/^ 

These,  it  should  be  obseirred,  wore  not  cases 
that  had  been  preceded  by  vaccinaiiou.  Many 
such  occurredj  but  the  eruption  was  here  of  a. 
still  different  and  more  modified,  and  cv^n  a 
more  mitigated  kind^  stdl  showing  the  control- 
ling power  of  the  vaccine  fluid.  This  eruption^ 
io&ed,  wa«  occasionally  severe,  but  uniformly 
appeared  after  tv?o  or  three  days'  fever.  For 
the  moat  part,  it  waa  confined  to  the  fore  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  ranging  from  one  or 
two  to  thirty  papulse,  and  was  remarkably  uni- 
form iti  Its  progress.  It  consisted  of  elevated 
hard  pimpletf,  containing  a  vesicle  of  pure  lymph 
at  thrir  apex.  These »  by  the  fourth^  tifthT  or 
4iJCth  dny^  reached  their  full  BizCf  and  w^re  isoon 
followed  by  desquamation^ 

1 1  not  ui^frequently  happen  s,  that,  in  danger- 
ous cases,  the  papula  do  not  rise  kindly,  but 
ji&sume  the  form  of  itigmatised  dots,  while  the 
surface  ia  circumfused,  generally,  with  a  bright-^ 
er  or  dt^eper  effloieacence,  according  lo  the 
nature  of  the  habit ;  under  winch  circumstances 
tbe  dincase  m&kes  a  near  approach  to  nibeola, 
and  has  at  limes  been  mistaken  fcr  it.  Of  this 
form,  also,  the  I&te  Ceylouese  epidemic,  rh  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Marshall,  aSlrded  various  in* 
otances.  '*  There  were  a  few  cases,"  says  be, 
"  where  the  skiri  assuuied  a  iikaslv  nppear- 
sficc.  Under  thii  doicription  of  the  disease, 
the  surfjkce  of  the  body  rf^semblcd  wot  brown 
or  blotting-popJir.  Tbe  fever  continued  with- 
out abatement,  and  frequently  little  or  no  entp- 


tion  appeared,     1  am  not  ait«r«  fh*A  a  «ai^  ' 
case  of  thia  kind  recovBTud.** 

And  where,  in  the  coriAuent  rajii'ty^  i^ 
secreted  inhor  (for  ihe  iiiflArftffviti<-Kti  tit  ««»lilooi 
suppurative)  in  i  ijatf. 

1y  meet  with  u  rpjt> 

ema  spreading  t^ .  < .  ^  „ .  .  ciUai 

body,  not  unlike,  in  app 
sacer  of  that  variety  of  ^i 
cienis  peculiarly  diattnguuibmi  by  Ute  uiuu9 
anthracc,  and  which  in  the  preaent  €Utadi&^\ 
is  denominated  erytbematona  pJagqe.— (^ 
Gen.  IV.,  Spe.  1,  Var.  y  of  the  pt«aef>t  Oirier., 
And  the  resembbnce  is  still  mora  doaR,  mimW 
ttiis  form  of  confluent  smallpox  t»  oombiDcd, 
with  bubonoos  or  other  ulcera ;  of  whkli  ea* 
amples  are  frequent  in  hot  clitnatea,  as  ta  the 
epldi^naic  attack  of  smstlpo^  at  Aleppo,  deaeti.^ 
bed  by  Dr.  Russell.  '*  If  the  aick,**  aaya  he, 
"  survived  the  eleventh  day,  few  of  them  es(»p«d 
corrosive  ulcefs  with  carious  bonea,  or  4ari 
swellings  %Ti  ihf  glandular  piiru"- — ^Oct.,  1741:) 
Even  ill  the  colder  lemjieratur*  of  our  oiw 
counti^;  the  same  misetabl«  tta.in  of  symptom* 
bas  sometimes  shown  ilaeilf,  as  obcervefl  by  Dr 
Huxfiam^  ^^  rariole  epidemicip  inlvrdam  cnitS» 
diffluunt  ichore,  qui  subjeeUm  caitiAdt  oodiv 
imo  et  nouuunquam  ip:$4  gaiigraiti  tMtSiU"'^ 
(Julio,  1744.) 

It  is  not  very  suipiieing.  t^ierefarc,  dwK  iIm 
sroallpoSf  on  its  firet  disci'  iidc«d,  for 

long  afterward,  sbould,  a*:'  die  Tinety 

it  assumed^  have  been  couiuLLuilvd  kAilhsiUh«t« 
diseases,  and  eap^'ciAlly  witii  ibe  ntr^lits  «a«t 
chkkenpoi — from  their  origmalingj  or,  at  teaat, 
being  £rat  noticed  about  the  same  period,  and 
consequently  bei  ng  eq  ually  new  diaea^a.  { I  onci 
we  are  lold  by  Rhaze^,  that  Aaion  of  Ak^xaH' 
dria,  who  wrote  on  this  disease  aa  early  *m  4.  I*. 
620,  arranged  the  smailpox,  nijeaajoa,  and  a« 
thrace^  or  erytheraatou*  plague,  as  product!  ol  ooi 
common  specific  coniagjon. — {RhAx.  Ih  T^n- 
olia  €i  MarhtlliJt^  m  C^ntinrnL^  bb.  t»iii^  rap. 
,  viii. ,  14S6.)  lire  taat  was,  indeed,  toen  Utrown 
out  of  the  list,  but  the  two  former  coutinuird  to 
be  contemplated  by  most  writers  aa  ouw  and  ihi« 
same  disease  for  eight  centoriea  after  tbfl  mm 
of  Aaron. 

With  respect  to  the  =11.  " 
poi,  there  has  been  mor 
te«t    of  no  ordinary  mag n,,  ... 
tiraeif   upon  the  subject,  m  sij, 
every  nation  in  Chriatendo«i,   i 
Wars,  for  many  ages  a^t  forth  it»  p 
and  the  conflict  has  bevn  of  a  ntdl  l. 
lion  than  the  Holy  Wars  1 ' 

In  the  midst,  therefore,  y 
dideaaos,  riothing  can  hav> 
tban  a  judicious  attempt  f 
from  the  otbur,  and  to  lay 
landmarks  ;  and  bence,  tin*- 
in  such  an  utidertakmif  hnvr  .  % 
to  the  warmest  tbaiil 

Hhftz^s,  in  thts  j>  nd  to  bay 

taken  the   lead,     11.    i*x:u^u  .il  .>ncc  tJia  an-' 
tbrace,  or  erythematoua  plague  of  Aaroft,  lo  4 
distinct  genua  from  al-grid^,  or  the  amallpoit 
and  l^iough  he  continued  thia  last  and 


as-  ^^ 

tt»9(id^^H 
ter^^H 

ea*   ^H 
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Ay.fy^t  («^  ha»hti^  rather  than  al-hasba,  as 

commonly  written),  under  the  same  genus,  he 
arranffed  them  as  distinct  species,  and  conse- 
quentlj  regarded  them  as  separate  diseases ; 
while  to  the  smallpox,  thus  disentangled  and 
simplified,  he  assigned  pretty  nearly  the  same 
varieties  as  have  been  allotted  to  it  by  the  most 
discriminating  writers  of  the  present  d&y  ;  for 
he  very  accurately  describes  the  distinct,  the 
confluent,  and  the  limpid  or  vesicular,  including 
the  crystalline  and  homy ;  and  treats  of  the  dis- 
ease under  the  opposite  characters  of  benign 
and  malignant. — (Rkaz.  De  Variol,  et  Mcrb, 
See  also  Mead"»  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163,  edit 
ed.  1766.) 

Unfortunately,  the  limpid  or  lymphatic  small- 
pox was  incautiously  denominated  chickenpox, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  purulent,  by  many 
writers  of  great  authority  and  talents,  as  Morton 
{Treatise  ttpon  Smallpox^  Lond.,  1694),  Gideon 
Harvey  {Treatise  on  Smallpox  and  Measles^ 
Lond.,  1696),  Mead  {De  Variol.  et  Morh.  ex 
Rhaz.,  Lond.,  1766) ;  while,  which  was  more 
common,  varicella  or  waterpox  in  all  its  varieties, 
was  designated  by  the  term  variola,  though  re- 
garded as  having  no  real  claim  to  such  a  term, 
and  hence  discrmiinated  from  the  genuine  dis- 
ease by  the  adjunct  spurious  or  bastard  variola, 
of  which  Van  Swicten  furnishes  us  with  a  stri- 
king example.  For  after  hsving  noticed  under 
his  description  of  variola  the  steenpochen  (stone- 
pox),  xjoaierpochen,  and  tcindpochtn  {Comment., 
Aph.  1381,  vol.  v.,  p.  11,  wlit.  Lugd.  Bat., 
4to.),  all  of  which  he  distinctly  characterizes  by 
the  name  of  spurious  variola,  and  observed  that 
he  has  seen  them  as  frequently  epidemic  as  the 
genuine  smallpox,  occasionally,  indeed,  nmning 
a  race  with  the  latter,  and  sometimes  succeed- 
ing it,  he  dismisses  them  altogether,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  history  of  the  genuine  disease  in 
all  its  modifications :  telling  us  that,  like  Dr. 
Mead,  he  had  met  with  the  crystalline  variety, 
as  well  in  the  confluent  as  in  the  discrete  form, 
occasionally,  indeed,  intermixed  with  the  pus- 
tular :  and  that,  under  this  variety,  was  reckon- 
ed by  the  best  writers  the  siliquose,  or  that 
which  consists  of  soft  and  empty  vesicles,  but 
which  arc  sometimes  at  last  filled  with  pus. — 
{Comment.,  ut  suprii;  Aph.  1398.)  In  much 
of  this  he  is  followed  by  Sauvages,  who,  how- 
ever, regards  varicella  by  name  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  smallpox ;  while  with  Hoffmann  (0^., 
sect,  i.,  cap.  lii.,  p.  293,  ed.  Gen.  1740),  he 
separates  it  from  the  crystalline  or  lymphatic 
variety,  which  he  makes  synonymous  with  horn 
or  comoidal  pox  (spitzpochen),  and  waterpox. — 
(CI.  in..  Old.  II.,  Gen.  II.) 

A  more  pointed  discrimination,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary,  and  a  still  stricter  attention  to 
the  specific  characters  by  which  smallpox  and 
chickenpox  arc  distinguishable.  This  was  suc- 
cessively undertaken  by  Fuller  {Exanthemato- 
kfia,  p.  167,  Lond.,  1730),  Borsiero  (Burserius) 
{hutittU.  Med.^  torn,  ii.),  Hosty  {Mercure  de 
France,  Janv.,  1769),  Heberden  {Med.  Trans., 
I,  427),  and  Willan  ;  and  has  been  so  far  ac- 
complished as  to  have  satisfied  the  profession 

Rr« 


grenerally,  although  it  has  not,  perhaps,  at  any 
time,  set  the  question  altogether  at  rest  in  the 
mind  of  every  one. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  leaminff  and  acnta- 
ness  of  many  pathologists  seem  to  have  put  us 
in  no  small  danger  of  going  back  into  all  the 
confusion  which  existed  in  former  times  ;  not  in 
any  respect  from  ignorance  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  eruptive  dise-ases  towards  which  their  at- 
tention has  been  turned,  but  from  a  scientific 
desire  to  generalize  and  simplify  them. 

About  mhrty  years  since.  Professor  Frank,  of 
Milan,  dissatisfied  with  the  ^ound  of  that  gen- 
eral composure  of  mind  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  subje^  t,  commenced  a  new 
agitation,  and  undertook  to  show  that  chicken- 
pox  (varicella),  crystalline,  and  hompox,  and  in 
general  all  those  forms  of  exanthem,  which, 
since  his  time,  have  been  called,  though  with 
no  very  classical  term,  varioloid  diseases,  be- 
long to  pixPHious  as  asenus,  under  which  also 
he  places  pompholyx.  This  genus  he  dividee 
into  two  species,  p.  amplior,  importing  the  or 
dinary  form  of  the  disease,  and  p.  varioloies; 
"eamque,"  says  he,  alluding  to  this  variety, 
**  aut  vesicularem  {tariola  spuria  empkysemoH' 
ca),  aut  cry.talUna  [aquosa,  varicella  aactorum), 
aut  solidescentem  {variola  spuria  verrucosa, 
acuminata,  sicca,  dura,  ovalis  auctorum)  appel- 
lari  vellamos."— -<i>e  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epii., 
tom.  iii.,  p.  264.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
up  his  argument,  since,  however  well  supported, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  sinking  inta  disrepvte ; 
though,  amid  the  versatilities  of  opinion  and 
conjecture  which  have  of  late  distinguished  the 
medical  worid,  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  like 
many  far  more  obsolete  doctrines,  it  may  yet 
revive  and  have  its  day  again.  It  is  neceaeary 
however,  to  advert  to  it  as  forminff  one  of  thr 
first  and  best  supported  dsviationa  from  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  opinion  that  had  for  tome 
time  been  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  variolous  epidemic  which  prevailed  du- 
ring 1816  at  Montpellier,  the  eruption  seems  te 
have  presented  almost  all  the  diveraified  forms 
under  which  it  is  ever  to  be  traced,  in  respect 
to  shape  and  number  of  pustules,  the  nature  cf 
their  fluid,  the  length  of  time  which  they  require 
in  order  to  be  exsiccated  into  scales  or  scabs, 
and  in  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  eruptive, 
as  well  as  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
secondary  fever.  The  chickenpox  (whether 
pemphigus  or  varicella),  as  is  often  the  case, 
appears  both  to  have  preceded  and  to  have  ac- 
companied the  genuine  variola;  and  the  two 
were  in  many  instances  so  closely  intermixed 
and  alternated,  as  to  render  it  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  diflficulty  to  draw  aline  of  demarcation. 
"  Never,  perhaps,"  says  Professor  Berard,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  de  Lavit,  has  given  an 
interesting  history  of  this  epidemic  {Essai  sur 
Us  Anomalies  de  la  Variola  et  de  la  Varicelltif 
Paris,  1818),  *'did  the  symptoms  of  chickenpox 
so  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  smallpox,  nor 
these  diseases  more  fully  assume  the  characten 
of  each  other."  The  result  was,  that,  althouj^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemy  the^  c«Ofe- 
I  templated  the  two  diaeaaica  %» '^'d^e^  <^>ca«X) 
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ut  ruiming  a  summon  nxie^  they  werp  at  lengtb 
itteUnetl  to  regard  them  bs  tdentic,  for  reaiona 
higKlj  pUusibiep  And  "ivhidii  they  advance  with 
fivat  modesty  ;  and  thus  again  enliated  cbicken- 
pos  under  ihe  banner  or  variola.  And  #me« 
tbii  time,  ProfeftBor  T^omaoD,  of  Ediiibyr|rh» 
from  an  atceutive  C)b»enraUon  of  like  coinci- 
dencei  in  the  hte  ¥^arioJoy»  epidemy  lh  Scot 
Itod,  to  which  we  hare  already  adverted,  has 
not  only  felt  mclined  to  draw  the  iame  conclu- 
310 rii  but  has,  viiih  great  industry  and  force  of 
afguinent,  endeavoured  to  eatablish  an  identity 
of  apecies  between  theae  two  oruptiotis  by  a 
copious  reference  to  tbcir  hiatory,  and  the  progi^ 
rcaa  of  the  contest  to  which  they  have  given 
riae,  as  derelnped  in  &11  the  standard  authoritiea, 
jbreign  aa  well  a*  domesticf  from  the  accredited 
Ldati?  of  their  origin  to  the  present  day.* 

It  ii  not  a  little  ainfular,  and  tends  in  the 

tirongeflt  light  to  show  tlie  diacuraive  powers  of 

^buman  genius  when  aided  by  the  rcBourcea  of 

laamingt  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  this  new 

Lsitefnpt  to  combme  diseases  which  have  of  late 

I  taara  been  regarded  as  distmct^  or  aa  claimed 

lin  variou*  forma  by  another  genwa,  Dr.  WiJlan, 

I  who  had  laboured  hard  to  aupport  and  rtvet  loch 

l4iatLiictionf  was  engaged  in  the  more  ardnona 

Ittak  of  estabiidhing  the  identity  of  amallpoi  and 

Iplague  in  that  vanety  of  the  latter  which  makes 

f^s  nearest  approach  to  9ma!1p0JE»  and  which  we 

[have   already  referred  to    under  the  name  of 

l  •ry  thernatou  a .     Hia  researches,  wh  ich  h  a  vc  been 

tjublished  posthumoiisly  by  his  learned  relative 

'Dr.  Atbby  Smith,  t  are  written  with  an  amenity 

and  antiqtiarian  interest  that  fully  entitle  them 

to  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  whatever 

becomes  of  the  question   iUelf,  and  have^  un- 

dotibtedly,  brought  conviction  home  to  the  mind* 

of  not  a  few.     So  that,  if  the  whole  of  these 

oUbonte    lucubrattoru    could    maintain    their 

ground^  plague,   smallpox^   chickenpoji,    pern- 

phigua,  and,  perhapa,  cowpot^  greaaepox  iThmti- 

iOft,  ut  euprit,  pp.  146,  387  ;   WiUan,  ut  sopri, 

p.  B9,  note  75),  moulefi,  and  scarlet  f^Tor*  woul'J 

dl  be  resolvable  into  one  common  malady,  and 

derivable  from  om;  common  virus.     Whde,  as 

another  learned  attempt  baa  been  set  on  foot  by 

a  third  bckdy  of  pathoiogiata,  of  no  mean  authority 

OT  pretenaion^t  to  show  that  plague  itself,  in  thi« 

Gu«  the  primary  and  origitial  source  of  them  alU 

does  not  euai  in  any  anape*  nor  ever  hae  ex- 

iflled,  aa  a  speetAc  dieeaie ;  and  is  nothing  more 

dim  a  typhous  or  malignant  fevet  with  an  ae* 

cidental  appendage  of  efflnrescences,  eruptiona, 

or  tumours  of  various  kindp^i,  modified  by  a  hofi,t 

of  conlingenciea  (to  which,  indeed,  Dr.  Frank  ia 


*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ojiinions  entertained 
by  Medical  Men  respecting  the  Varieties  and  Sec- 
ondary Occurrence  of  Smallpox,  d^c,  in  a  Letter 
to  Sir  Jamee  M*(lrigor,  ate.,  Svo,  London,  1B23. 

t  Miscellaoeovii  Worka  of  the  late  Robert  Wd- 
liu^  M,  D.,  ScCt  comprising  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Atilir^uity  of  the  Smallpox,  Measles,  and  Scarlet 
Povt'f,  &c  T  Svo.,  Lond.,  I82i 

t  Heberdetj,  Observations  on  the  Increuse  and 
J^reaae  of  Different  Diseaseii,  particubrly  the 
Plague,  8vr>,,  1^1, — Hancock,  Researches  into  the 
Laws  and  Pbenoinena  of  Pestilence.  6lc.,  8vo., 

mi 


also  a  party  in  his  6rsl  volutsie,  p.  1 36),  the  whole 
system  of  pyretoloj^y  sfem-  ■"  •'■*^  ♦■'^  *-nt  d»f, 
to  have  some  ctiaTice  of  ^  >  d  mU> 

a  marvellously  ¥10 ill Icffmi'  irrj^fil 

of  future  etudentf ,  may  i^erhap*   ir^  rfiL" 
on  a  silver  penny.     13 ut,  whete  the  iandin.i  r 
diseases  are  thus  sue ceajiivcly  broken  down  ou 
after  another^  till  no  guidittt^-post  is  left,  trnvif  i 
the  youYig  student  to  make  hit  Vf^y  ov<^ 
trackless  common  before  hmi  ^ 

This  view  of  the  subject  might  easily  be  t-i«-^ 
riod  sull  further ;  for,  *fter  Dr,  Willan  Urndptj* 
suaded  hini^elf  that  the  erythematoua  plagtie 
of  the  ancienta  waa  nothing  more  than  th*t  rr«ic^ 
iilar  and  confluent  variety  of  smallpox,  be  per^ 
auaded  himself  still  furthi"-  ''  ■'  -^  -  dialinct did  • 
coherent  form  of  this  dis  fumy  i 

synonymous  with  their  p!«  cijeae*,  s 

ecthymata  ( Wiil ,  ut  supra^  p,  b^} ;  dnus  meIl-1 
ing  down  a  multitude  of  other  cniptive  aff»e«J 
tions  into  the  same  cruetble.  Had  hn  hvf4l 
longer,  indeed,  it  was  his  intention  to  ImvK  tiO'  j 
folded  in  a  siinUar  way  the  h (story  ttf  «vpi»iit 
which,  like  all  the  preceding  coriif4.imt»,  lie  coi^| 


appt* 
I  hem. 
.Br 


ceiyed  to  be  of  immemorial  oruTm    nnri 
remly,  to  have  bad  aeioaefello 
— (MtacdUntmiM  Workx,  p  87  ; 
Ash  by  Smith.) 

[The  leading  argumenia  of  Df. 
fir«t,  that  all  the  eases  he  had  seen  of 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  and    la 
nexion  with  smallftoar^  soraet^mea     ^  _ 

orimnato  in  it,  sometune»  to  produee  U;  mo- 
onaly,  that  be  h^d  never  witnesfeii  chiekje&pos 
in  those  whose  dicposition  to  variola  bed  been 
extmguiahed  by  an  nttJtck  of  the  varioloid  di»- 
ease ;  and,  thirdly,  that  chickenpat  is  verv  me 
among  ihoj^e  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.    To 
these  apparenrly  strong  arguments  tt  u  answered, 
that  I>r.  Thomson  disregarded  the  true  charac- 
tera  of  chickenpoji,  a*  determined  by  the  latc«l 
and  best  authors,  and  confoanded  with  il  the 
vesicular  fonn  of  the  varioloid  disAase ;    ih»i 
though  the  diseases  sometimes  alter  *:' 
acters  so  as  to  resemble  one  another  • 
yet,  when  the  term  chickenpox  is  r^ 
the  unequivocal  and  most  frequent  t 
deauribed  by  Mr,  Bryce,  then  it  wil> 
drat,  that  by  natural  infection  cbickeiipoi  never 
gives  rise   to  any  thing  else  but  ehirketipcn : 
secondly,  that  by  inoculation   it  nev 
the  varioloid  dis,eaae  or  smallpox  ,  ir 
when  it  ia  traced  ratnifyinf  tbrongboi..  .  ,..,... .y 
or  a  district,  it   repfoducos  itself  in  the   »am*r 
form,  and  with  the  same  mddnesa,  ec|Ujilly  ni 
the  inoculated,  ttte  vaccmat^d,  and  tht:  unprv- 
tecled;  and^  fourthly^  tlial  it  rcptodm^e*   it»#»if 
as  often  in  its  mild  form  among  the  w  I 

as  among  the  protected,  even  when  i 
BO  much  aa  to  be  aerr- ■■'■-'  ■ '  ■ 
aa,   all   the  facts  l.i 
when  the  true  vam 
demicallyt  its  form  m  ik*-  unp 
often  peculiarly  mali|rn?in^  — i  E 
April,  1S20,  and  J^n  >■  )] 

It  must  be  com  >  U'faor  Tbomeoiii 

that  it  is  often  pLruii.iii^  uiijii'tilt,  i^metintta 
perhaps  unconquerably  so«  to  distinguish  bv  th* 


that 
f(pi* 
ery 
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superficial  appearance  the  nature  of  the  fever, 
or  even  the  mark  that  remains  on  the  skin  after- 
ward, ^hickenpox  from  smallpox ;  and  especially, 
which  is  what  he  particularlv  alludes  to,  that 
modification  of  smallpox  which  is  so  apt  to  fol- 
low vaccinia  or  cowpox,  where  the  latter  has 
only  given  the  constitution  a  check,  and  not  an 
utter  exemption.  But  these  approximations  are 
only  to  he  traced  in  extreme  modes  of  the  two 
diseases,  aiKi  where  they  make  a  considerable 
divergence  from  their  right  and  proper  course  ; 
for,  in  a  pure  or  perfect  state  of  smallpox  and 
chickenpox,  whether  we  regard  them  as  distinct 
diseases,  or  as  mere  varieties  of  one  conmion 
species,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  And 
even  in  their  widest  departure  from  such  state, 
and  their  closest  approxmiation  to  each  other,  as 
well  in  unity  of  time  as  of  character,  they  do 
not  more  intimately  coincide  than  in  the  case 
of  various  other  diseases,  of  whose  distinction 
there  never  can  be  a  question.  Thus,  in  idio- 
pathic epilepsy  and  intestinal  worms,  the  symp- 
toms are  often  precisely  the  same  ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  second,  at  first  only  conjectura- 
ble,  is  at  last  only  ascertainable  by  the  action 
of  anthelmintics.  But  worms  may  also  be  ac- 
companied with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  genuine 
hectic,  as  may  this  latter  with  all  those  of  a 
quotidian  or  a  tertian  ague.  So  measles  have 
often  been  confounded  with  rosalia  or  scarlet 
fever,  and  miliaria  with  eczema,  or  heat-erup- 
tion ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  nosology  to  point  out  the  distinctive  marks  of 
such  analogous  diseases,  though  a  part  in  which 
it  has  not  always  succeeded. 

As  there  are  some  disorders  that  render  the 
constittttion  less  disposed  to  smallpox  than 
others,  of  which  the  cowpox  furnishes  us  with  an 
example,  there  are  also  some  that  render  it  more 
so.  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  measles  generally 
superinduce  catarrh,  and  very  frequently  prepare 
the  way  for  hooping-cough  ;  insomuch  that  all 
these  maladies  become  synchronous.  So  the 
chickenpox  not  unfrequently  lays  a  foundation 
for  the  smallpox,  and  the  smallpox  may,  per- 
haps, in  persons  of  a  particular  habit,  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  chickenpox ;  or  even  the  atmo- 
spheric intemperament  of  either  of  these  dis- 
eases, when  epidemic,  may  call  the  other  into 
play ;  so  that  both,  as  we  frequently  see,  co- 
exist, not  only  in  the  same  place,  but  even  on 
the  same  person.  In  truth,  the  same  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  often  favours  the  growth 
and  spread  of  various  diseases  equally ;  and 
hence,  rubeola,  varicella,  rosalia,  and '  catarrhs, 
are  not  unfrequently  coincident. 

[Hero  it  deserves  notice,  however,  that  Dr. 
Mohl,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  valu- 
able publication  on  the  present  subject,  has 
never  seen  chickenpox  in  families  where  small- 
pox prevailed  at  the  same  time,  or  recently  be- 
fore ;  that  he  has  twice  or  thrice,  indeed,  seen 
in  such  circumstances  an  eruption  resembling 
chickenpox,  but  never  a  disease  corresponding 
exactly  with  its  characters,  as  they  will  be  pres- 
ently laid  down.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Liider 
alleges  that  he  has  seen  chickenpox  produced 
by  me  variolous  contagion ;  but  his  strongest 


proof,  when  carefully  examined,  amounts  co 
nothing.  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  fere*, 
of  three  days*  duration  :  it  assumed  at  first  thi 
papular  form,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  become 
vesicular  till  the  third  day  after  it  appeared.  We 
shall  presently  find  that  this  description  does 
not  by  any  means  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  unequivocal  case  of  chickenpox. — 
{Eiin.  Med,  and  SwrgicMl  Jcum.j  No.  xciv., 
p.  186.)] 

The  two  diseases  before  us  have  marks,  if  I 
mistake  not,  so  strictly  essential  as  to  render  it 
highly  incorrect  and  unscientific  to  contemplate 
them  as  mere  modifications  of  a  common  ex- 
anthem  ;  which,  moreover,  in  various  cases,  by 
throwing  the  practitioner  off  his  guard,  mi|2rht 
lead  to  a  very  erroneous  treatment  and  a  dan- 
gerous exposure  of  the  person.  If  these  be 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordmary  distinctions  that 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr. 
WiUan,  and  other  monographists,  as  resulting 
from  the  form  and  duration  of  the  pock,  the  con- 
sistency of  its  fluid,  and  the  integrity  or  dip  of 
the  skin  after  the  eruption  is  over,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  obvious  symptoms  to  the  intrinsic 
properties  of  the  respective  matters  eliminated, 
and  the  influence  of  the  two  diseases  on  the  con^ 
stitution  in  future.  And  here  I  think  we  shall 
not  look  in  vain. 

I.  The  matter  of  smallpox  is  capable  of  re- 
producing smallpox  BY  INOCULATION.  It  con- 
tinues true  to  Its  own  specific  character,  and 
possesses  this  power  to  infinity.  The  matter  of 
chickenpox  is  not  capable  of  reproducing  small- 
pox BY  iNOccLATioN ',  uor  is  it  often  capable  of 
reproducing  even  its  own  kind.  It  will  sometimes 
excite  an  irritation  around  the  puncture,  but  it 
seldom  seems  to  proceed  farther.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  it  always  irritate  locally  :  for  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Dr.  Heberden,  with  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  this  effect,  found  that  **  the  little 
wound  healed  up  immediately,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  any  infection." — {Med,  Trans.,  vol.  i., 
art.  xvii.)  Of  the  two  cases  described  by  Dr. 
Willan,  the  first,  indeed,  affords  an  examj^e  of 
regular  local  specific  action ;  '*  for  the  vesicle  on 
the  inoculated  part  went  through  its  ordinary 
course ;  and,  twelve  days  after  tne  incision,  be 
observed  further,  that  two  small  red  eruptions 
appeared  on  the  shoulder,  and  soon  became 
vesicular  ;*'  but,  in  the  second  case,  even  the 
local  irritation  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as 
trifling  and  unspecific  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Heb- 
erden ;  on  the  third  day  after  inoculation,  **  the 
small  scratches  made  by  the  lancet  were  discern- 
ible, but  not  inflamed.**  On  the  fourth,  **  they 
were  scarcely  visible.**  On  the  fifth,  "  a  red- 
ness with  some  degree  of  hardness  and  eleva- 
tion appeared  at  the  places  punctured,  but  sub- 
sided again  on  the  following  day.**  On  the 
eighth,  **no  vestige  remainM  of  the  inocula- 
tion.*' It  should  be  observed,  however,  that, 
twelve  days  after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  two  small 
gnat-bite-like  spots  appeared  on  the  patient's 
side,  which  became  vesicular,  and  that,  two 
days  after  this,  **  a  considerable  number  of  vesi- 
cles, with  surrounding  redness,  appeared  on.  baa 
body ;  but  thet^  ^«»  taXisb)  «D.VaiSk  V*fc»^''    ^^i^ 
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the  next  day  *"  he  was  free  from  indisposition, 
and  no  further  eruption  took  place.*'    The  whole 
of  which  general  eruption,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  action  exhibited  on  the  arm,  was  rea- 
sonably ascribed  to  contagion  received  antece- 
dently to  inoculation ;  the  patient,  who  was  a 
boy  of  nine  years  old,  having  been  the  constant 
playmate  of  his  brother,  from  whom  the  fluid 
was  taken,  and  who  had  caught  the  disease  at 
school. — {On  Vaccine  Inoc.,  p.  98,  4to.,  1806.) 
From  this  slightness  of  irritability  in  the  fluid 
of  the  varicellous  vesicle,  many  practitioners 
have  supposed  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
like  that  which  takes  place  in  *^  any  blister  pro- 
duced by  scalding  or  cantharides."— (Broiim*« 
Inq.  into  the  Anti-Var.  Power  of  Vacdnationj 
p.  223.)    This,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the 
readiness  with  which  most  cutaneous  eruptions, 
whether  merely  superficial  or  constitutional,  are 
capable  of  propagating  themselves  by  inocula- 
tion, as  cowpox,  plague,  s^hilis,  psoriasis,  por- 
rigo,  and  scabies,  in  all  its  forms,  as  well  as 
smallpox,  without  a  conviction  that  the  fluid  of 
the  varicellous  vesicle  is,  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  inert  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  some- 
thins  widely  different  from  that  of  the  smallpox. 
The  power  of  propagation  possessed  by  genu- 
ine smallpox,  moreover,  is  not  only,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  power  of  chickenpox,  peculiar- 
ly active,  but  runs  through  all  its  varieties,  each 
of  which,  however  deflected  from  the  standard  of 
perfection,  has  a  tendency,  though  not  an  equal 
tendency,  to  reproduce  the  same  disease,  and  to 
model  it  after  such  standard :    and  hence  we 
have  a  thousand  instances  of  discrete  purulent 
smallpox,  generated   by   inoculation   from  the 
confluent  or  crystalline  varieties.— (Fr«r«i,  Es- 
say on  Inoculation  f  1749  ;   Willan,  On  Vaccine 
Jnoculationy  p.  55.)    Not,  indeed,  that  tbe  lat- 
ter is  always  as  sure  in  its  action,  for  it  oflen 
fiiils  from   its  imperfection;  but,  wherever   it 
evinces  specific  power  enough  to  operate,  it  re- 
produces the  genuine  disease,  and  mostly  vnth 
a  completely  matured  pustule.     In  effect,  it  is 
rarely  that  the  fluid  in  the  confluent  smallpox 
becomes  thoroughly  matured  or  purulent ;  and 
yet  it  is  seldom  3iat  this  has  been  found  unavail- 

II.  An  incursion  of  natural  smallpox  protects 
the  system  a^nst  the  recurrence  of  small-pox, 
and  an  incursion  of  natural  chickenpox  against 
the  recurrence  of  chickenpox ;  but  neither  of 
these  afibrds  the  slightest  security  against  the 
other.  This  protection,  indeed,  is  not  univer- 
sal, and  hence  we  have,  in  both  diseases,  a  few 
examples  of  secondary  or  even  ternary  affection ; 
but  the  rule  holds  generally,  and  is  not  funda- 
mentally disturbed  by  such  anomalies.  And 
hence  a  full  proof  that  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
each  virus  is  distinct,  and  consequently  that  the 
diseases  themselves  are  so. 

III.  The  matter  of  cowpox,  which  affords  a 
like  protection  to  the  system  against  smallpox, 
tflforas  no  protection  whatever  against  chicken- 
pox.      On  the  contrary,  according  to  many  wri- 


enpox ; — if  all  the  anomaloas  eraptioDS  wfaidi 
have  been  regarded  as  chickenpox  since  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  have  been  iairty  eoti- 
tled  to  this  appellation,  instead  of  to  that  of  spo- 
rious  smallpox,  as  they  were  formerly  cafl^; 
since  such  eruptions  appear  of  late  years  to  hare 
been  more  frequent  than  ever.  But  of  tbe  real 
nature  of  several  of  these  we  are,  perhaps,  to  the 
present  moment,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  ig- 
norance. 

They  may,  perhaps,  be  of  later  origin  than 
either  the  smallpox,  cowpox,  or  measles,  and 
they  may  possibly  wear  themselves  out  sooner, 
and  give  way  to  other  eruptions,  of  which  at 

S resent  we  know  nothing.  **  For  it  seems  de- 
ucible,"  says  a  learned  and  hi^y  venerated 
friend  of  the  author,  "  that  there  is  not  a  secre- 
tion or  exhalation  of  the  human  body  which  may 
not  be.  so  vitiated  as  to  produce  diseases  com- 
municable to  others  by  contact  or  req)iratioo, 
under  various  'fortuitous  circumstances  of  con- 
centration and  stagnation,  application  and  ac- 
tion ;  so  that  there  may  be  new  maladies  await- 
ing our  species,  which  are  still  to  develop  them- 
selves under  the  endless  combination  of  the  in- 
cidents of  human  life  through  endless  ages  to 
come." — (Select  Dissertations^  hf  Sir  Gilbert. 
Blane,  Bart.,  <Stc.,  p.  214, 8vo.,  Lend.,  1823.) 

By  the  facility  with  which  some  of  these  are 
capable  of  producing  fresh  crops  of  their  own 
nature  in  inoculation,  they  seem  to  be  distinct 
from  varicella ;  and  from  their  forming  no  pro- 
tection against  the  smallpox,  they  are  evidently 
distinct  from  the  latter,  notwithstanding  their 
fr^uent  approximation  to  it  in  duration,  and  the 
external  qualities  of  the  pustule. 

These  are  marks  uncontested,  I  believe,  bj 
any  party ;  and  they  are  suflficiently  different  to 
establish  a  clear  distinction  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
two  eruptions,  and  consequently  to  separate  the 
diseases  from  each  other. 

[The  diagnosis  between  smallpox  and  chick- 
enpox is  much  better  understood  at  present  than 
it  was  some  years  ago.  Whoever  has  attended 
to  the  account  given  of  varicella  by  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  will  perceive  that  the  ma- 
jority of  previous  authors  had  included  under 
that  designation  some  varieties  of  eruptive  dis- 
orders, which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from 
the  common  forms  of  modified  smallpox.  And, 
although  many,  or  rather  most  cases  of  the  » 
kind,  may  be  proved  to  have  been  cases  of  the 
varioloid  disease,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  some  of  them  have  been  cases  of  chicken- 
pox,  but  in  one  or  other  of  its  irregular  forms, 
to  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is  liable,  as  well  as 
every  other  exanthematic  disorder.  In  defining 
the  disease,  however,  the  leading  place  must  be 
assi^ed  to  its  most  frequent  and  regular  form ; 
and  It  is  obviously  to  this  form  alone  that  we  must 
confine  all  observations  on  its  origin  and  conta- 
gious nature. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Biyce,  Dr.  Abercrombie.  and 
the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Thomson's  work. — {Edin, 
Med,  Joum.f  April,  1820.)  And  the  result  has 
been,  says  the  critic,  whose  words  we  are  now 


ters,  it  seems  rather  to  pave  the  way  for  chick-  i  Quoting,  that  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr 
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papular,  as  the  -vesicular  form  of  the  varioloid 
disease  always  is  for  a  day  or  more ;  thirdly, 
by  the  absence  of  a  tubercular  basis  when  the 
7Micles  are  fully  formed — the  vesicles  of  the 
chickenpox  being  hardly  accompanied  with  any 
swelling  around  them ;  while  those  of  modified 
smallpox  are,  in  the  first  instance,  elevated  on 
solid  tubercular  bases;  fourthly,  by  the  great 
thinness  and  fragility  of  the  cuticle  covering 
the  vesicles.  In  applying  these  characters,  two 
precautions  must  be  obeerved :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  eruption  must  be  seen  as  early  as  the  second 
cr  third  day,  because,  at  a  later  period,  the 
c|iickenpox  eruption  sometunes  acquires  a  tuber- 
cular base,  and  the  varioloid  loses  it ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  judgment  must  bo  directed 
by  the  general  eruption,  not  by  the  appearance 
of  a  few  vesicles  differing  from  the  generality. 
Besides  these  characters,  the  critical  writer  ad- 
verts to  some  others  of  importance  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  M6hl»  and  Dr.  Liider.t  According  to 
the  latter,  the  varioloid  eruption  is  formed  in  the 
true  skin,  as  is  shown  by  the  hard  elevated  base 
which  remains  after  the  lymph  is  removed  by 
puncture  and  pressure.  On  the  other  hand, 
chickenpox  is  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
tween tne  skin  and  cuticle.  ITiis  may  be  per- 
ceived, as  Mr.  Bryce  formerly  pointed  out,  by 
opening  a  vesicle,  and  examining  its  edge  after 
t£e  lymph  has  run  out :  no  excavation  or  eleva- 
tion will  be  perceived,  but  a  surface  level  with 
the  surrounding  skin. 

Dr.  Mohl  agrees  with  Mr.  Bryce  and  Dr. 
Aberciombie,  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
chickenpox  assumes  its  proper  vesicular  struc- 
ture. He  had  never  seen  it  on  the  first  day ; 
but,  on  the  second,  he  has  uniformly  found  it 
vesicular.  He  adds  another  character,  not  al- 
ways present  however,  namely,  itchiness  of  the 
eruption.  And  he  has  given  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  crusts,  which  he  says  are  character- 
istic, being  irregular,  uneven,  opaque,  of  a  pale 
brownish  or  yellowish  colour,  formed  of  the 
lymph  and  collapsed  cuticle,  and  falling  off,  aA 
Dr.  Monro  pointed  out,  not  iaa  single  piece,  like 
the  crusts  of  variola,  but  in  small  fragments. — 
{Edin.  Med.  and  Surgiad  Journal,  April,  1820, 
and  January,  1828.)    Both  Dr.  Mohl  and  Dr. 

♦  De  Varioloidibus  et  Varicellis,  Copenhagen, 
1827.  -Said  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  be,  per- 
haps, the  best  epitome  on  the  subject 

t  Versuch  einer  kritischen  Geschichte  der  bei 
Vaccinirten  beobacht  MenschenbUtttem,  nebst 
Untersuchun.  uber  die  Natur,  &,c.  dieser  Krank- 
heit.,Altona,  1824. 


Luder,  it  appe^^t  have  furnished  a  criterion 
which  Dr.  liiomson  himself  admits*  would,  if 
established,  show  the  fallaciousness  of  his  views. 
**  I  do  not  think,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  speaking 
of  his  hypothesis,  "  it  can  well  be  set  aside,  ti8 
it  shall  fa^  proved  that  chickenpox  occurs  gen- 
erally in  persons  who  have  not  nad  smallpox,  or 
cowpock,  and  prevails  epidemically,  without 
cases  of  smallpox  occurring  among  them."  It  is 
no  wonder,  says  the  reviewer,  that  the  records 
of  medicine  should  have  supplied  no  such  ex- 
ample, seeing  how  imperfectly  chickenpox  was. 


Thomson  regarding  the  impossibility  of  distin- 
^ishing  chickenpox  from  smallpox,  or  of 
imbodying  in  words  the  idea  currently  enter- 
tained of  a  pure  case  of  the  former  disease,  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  a  minute  and  faith- 
ful delineation,  which  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  apply  in  practice.  The  proper  unmodified 
chickenpox  is  distinguished,  first,  by  the  erup- 
tive fever  bemg  generally  slight ;  whereas  that 
of  modified  smal^x  is  generally  sharp,  and  of 
several  days'  duration ;  secondly,  by  the  erup- 
tion being  vesicular  firom  the  beginning,  or  at        ^    ,  ^^         .  ^  ^ , 

least  from  an  early  period  of  the  first  day,  not    till  of  late,  distmguished,  and  still  more  how 
TxsTMiiov  a*  iho  iiAo:«ni«v  ff\iTvt  nf  fKo  vsvifxirkifi  l^geldom,  till  latcW,  a  district  of  country  CQuld  be 

said  to  be  without  smallpox.  But  the  political 
condition  of  Prussia  ana  Denmark  has  enabled 
both  our  authors  to  present  Dr.  Thomson  with 
examples  of  the  most  unequivocal  nature.  From 
the  year  1809  (says  Dr.  Mohl)  till  1823,  there 
was  absolutely  no  smallpox  in  this  city ;  while, 
during  that  period,  chickenpox  was  observed 
every  year :  and  on  that  account,  there  is  not  a 
Copennagen  ph^rsician  who  entertains  any  doubt 
of  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  dis- 
eases. Between  November,  1823,  and  March, 
1825,  while  smallpox  raged  in  Copenhagen, 
chickenpox  still  prevailed  sporadically,  but  with- 
out our  having  ever  seen  tnem  arise  from  vari- 
olous contagion,  or  produce  variola.  When 
again  the  smallpox  ceased,  during  the  fine  sum- 
mer months  of  1825,  chickenpox  nevertheless 
continued  to  occur  frequently.  Next  year,  when 
the  smallpox  epidemic  returned.  Dr.  Mohl  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  seemg  chickenpox,  but 
still  always  under  circumstances  which  more 
and  more  convinced  him  that  it  originated  in  a 
peculiar  contagion,  quite  distinct  from  small- 
pox.— {Edin.  Medical  Journal^  No.  xciv.,  p. 
168  ;  also.  Dr.  Luder' t  Treaiite,  p.  120.)] 

That  smallpox  is  not  identic  with  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  loemus  or  plague,  property  so 
called,  of  the  Greek  writers,  is  still  more  easily 
capable  of  proof.  The  variety  peculiarly  fixed 
upon  by  Dr.  Willan,  is  that  which  was  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  anthracb,  the  eryth- 
ematous form  of  the  present  classification,  in 
which  the  body  is  "  covered  over  with  trails  of 
vesicular  erythema,  producing  deep,  sanious,  and 
gangrenous  ulcerations  as  it  spreads,  often  to  a 
loss  of  one  or  more  limbs." 

In  this  last  there  is,  indeed,  some  resemblance 
to  confluent  smallpox,  as  it  sometimes  shows 
itself  in  cases  where  the  fluid  is  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, and  immaturcd.  But  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  pustular  discrete  small- 
pox ;  and  hence  Dr.  Willan  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supposing  that  the  latter  are  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients  under  some  other  term,  and  con- 
stituted with  them  another  and  widely  different 
disease.  "As  the  angma  maligrui,"  says  he. 
"  was  for  many  ages  thought  generically  different 
firom  the  scarlatina  febris,  so  was  the  conplu- 
BNT  VESICULAR  SMALLPOX  deemed  a  principal 
branch  of  the  loimos  or  pbstilbntial  feveb  : 
while  the  distinct  and  coherbnt  VARiOLiS, 
with  yellowish  pustules  and  a  moderate  fevier, 
were  ranked  with  phlyzacia,  ecthymata,  lichenes 
agrii,  dtc.    This  may  be  traced  >x^  \a  V^o^j^jn^ 
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ntes : — he,  as  well  as  Galen,  speaks  of  pem- 
phigoid fevers,  fevers  with  phlyctanx,  and  the 
antnraces,  as  pestUential  and  malignant:  and 
of  another  set  of  fevers,  in  which  appear  critical, 
inflamed,  and  suppurative  tubercles  or  pv»- 
tales."— {MiMcellaneotu  Workst  ut  supr&,  p.  69.) 

Now  the  term  AOIMOZ,  or  pbstis,  was  cm- 
ployed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  our 
own  derivative  pbstilbncb,  in  two  very  differ- 
ent senses,  a  strict  or  particular,  and  a  loose  or 
general.  Under  the  first  it  always  imported, 
as  plague  or  pestilence  does  in  our  own 'day,  one 
and  the  same  specific  disease ;  under  the  latter, 
it  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  disease  pos- 
sessing any  hiffh  degree  of  malignity,  whether 
among  mankind  or  among  brutes,  as  the  word 
^pestilence  is  still  used  among  ourselves.  But 
It  is  immeasurably  difficult  to  adopt  the  view  of 
this  subject  taken  by  Dr.  Willan,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — 

First,  we  have  no  dbscription  whatever  of 
any  such  disease  as  smallpox  in  the  writings  of 
any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  physicians :  and  all 
that  Dr.  Willan  or  any  one  else  can  accompUsh 
upon  this  point,  is  to  glean  a  few  incidental  pas- 
sages which  may  be  supposed  to  alludb  to  it 
in  different  places  or  volumes.  Now,  if  the 
smallpox  existed  amonff  the  Greeks  or  early 
Romans  at  all,  it  must  have  existed  as  a  com- 
mon and  popular  disease ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  that,  amonff,  pathologists  so  minute 
in  their  attention  to  other  diseases,  and  the  de- 
scriptions they  have  given  of  them,  as  Hippoc- 
rates, Aretasus,  Galen,  and  Cclsus,  they  should 
not  have  described  smallpox  also  at  large,  and 
assigned  some  fixed  and  specific  name  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  apoplexy,  cardialgia,  catarrh,  and 
opisthotonos,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  seek  for  it 
at  random  under  the  names  of  Icemus,  anthrace, 
eulogia,  and  various  other  affections. 

Secondly,  as  the  smallpox,  if  it  existed  among 
the  Greeks  at  all,  must  have  had  a  frequent  ex- 
istence, and  its  varieties  of  discrete  and  con- 
Hueut,  mild  and  malignant,  must  have  been 
known  to  every  one,  it  is  impossible,  that  Hip- 
pocrates or  Galen  could  have  made  that  separ- 
ation between  such  varieties  as  Dr.  Willan  is 
obliged  to  suppose ;  and  have  contemplated 
them  as  distinct  diseases,  of  very  different  ori- 
irins,  and  destitute  of  all  generic  connexion 
whatever. 

Thirdly,  inoculation  for  the  plague  was  occa- 
Kionally  tried  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  in  our 
day,  and  especially  for  that  particular  variety  of 
the  plague  which  Dr.  Willan  especially  adverts 
to  as  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the  small- 
|H)x,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  Instead 
of  producing  a  milder  disease,  as  in  the  latter 
case,  it  uniformly  proved  fatal.  The  last  at- 
tempt of  this  khid  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  rci^  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  a.  d. 
189,  and  is  thus  described  by  Dion  Cassius,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  plague  which  overran  so- 
large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  territory  at  this 
era,  and  which  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Willan  to 
have  been  the  modification  of  plague  now  allu- 
ded to  : — **  Many  died  in  another  way,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  over  nearly  the  whole  emph-e,  ■ 


through  the  practice  of  miscreuits,  mlio,  hf 
means  of  small  poisoned  needles*  commniLca- 
ted,  on  being  paid  for  it,  the  horrid  infectioii  so 
extensively,  that  no  computation  could  be  mads 
of  the  nunibers  that  perished.*' — {HiMi.  Ram^ 
lib.  Uii.) 

Dr.  Willan  notices  this  passage  of  Dioa,  and 
very  adroitly  endeavours  to^tum  it  to  his  own 
account.     *'  This  absurd  rqwrt,"  says  he,  **  is 
very  analogous  to  the  calumnies  agmiost  our 
early  inoculators."   The  inoculatois,  however,  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  when  employed 
upon  smallpox,  succeeded,  in  every  instaDce,  in 
triumphing  over  such  calumnies  :  titey  were  up- 
held by  the  force  of  truth ;  they  pointed  to  the 
favourable   result  of  their  practice,  a  lesnlt 
which  it  was  impossible  to  deny ;  and  hence 
there  is  no  nation,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
barbarous  or  civilized,  Asiatic,  African  or  Euro- 
pean, as  we  shall  have  to  <4>serve  hereafter, 
wherever  variolous  inoculation  was  introdoced, 
but  became  gradually  sensible  of  its  benefit,  and 
hailed  it  as  an  incalculable  blessing.     Why  was 
not   the    same  triumph   obtainea   by  inocula- 
tion for  the  disease   before  us  in  Greece  and 
Rome  1  Why,  but  for  the  reason  allesed  by  the 
historian — that,  instead  of  an  incalculable  bles- 
sing, it  proved  an  exterminating  curse,  and  thds 
gave  a  clear  manifesution,  £at  this  disease 
was  not  the  smallpox  1 

Fourthly,  that  the  anthrace,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Willan,  was  not  smallpox,  but  a  variety  ot  the 
proper  Icemus  or  pestis,  is  clear  from  its  exist- 
ing in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  being  expressly  described  as  such 
by  pathologists  of  Uie  highest  authority,  of  whom 
it  may  be  sufiicient  to  mention  Dr.  Alexander 
Russell,  whose  account  of  this  form  of  plague, 
as  it  appeared  before  his  eyes,  we  shall  advert 
to  in  its  proper  place  ;*  and  who  was  also  as  ac- 
curate an  observer  of  smallpox,  which  he  has  in 
like  manner  represented  as  it  occurred  to  him ; 
but  who  never  onc^dreamed  of  regarding  the  two 
diseases  as  identic  {On  the  DiteoMCS  at  AUp" 
pOf  ch.  iv.),  or  possessing  any  near  connexion. 

Dr.  Willan,  however,  rehes  mainly  upon 
Rhazes,  who  seems  unquestionably  to  have  en- 
tertained some  ideas  upon  this  subject  in  unison 
with  himself;  for,  apparently  misinterpreting  a 
few  loose  passages  of  Galen  in  the  same  way  as 
Dr.  Willan  has  done,  and  particularly  where 
Galen  is  treating  of  phlegmonn,  erysipelata, 
herpetes,  and  ionthi  {Tr.  de  CompoM.  Affd.,«ec. 
loc.  de  Prognose  a  PvXtihut^  lib.  ii. ;  and  Dc 
Utu  Partium^  lib.  ix.),  he  tells  us  that  the 
smallpox  and  measles  were  known  to  Galen  six 
hundred  years  before  his  own  era.  In  answer 
to  which,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote 
the  following  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
translator  of  Rhazes*s  Treatise  on  the  smallpox 
and  measles  (al-gridi  and  al-hasbet),  written  in 
the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centur)-, 
and  dedicated  to  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
which  he  entitles  rtpl  Aoi/ud|c  **  on  the  pbsti- 
lbncb ;"  for  by  this  name,  adopting  the  vulgai 


*  Gen.  IV.,  Spe.  1.  of  the  present  Class  and 
Order. 
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meaning  of  the  tenn,  he  denominates  these  dis- 
eases : — **  It  is  confessed  by  all  persons  con- 
versant with  the  writings  and  laborious  re- 
searches of  Galen,  that  nothing  which  pertains 
to  medical  science,  or  the  cure  of  diseases,  has 
escaped  his  penetration.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  pestilence  (Aotiuci^),  he  is  less  ex- 
plicit than  on  other  subjects :  he  speaks  of  it 
cursorily,  or  in  connexion  voilh  analogous  com- 
plaints,  but  he  does  not  anywhere  state  distinctly 
the  symptoms  or  appropriate  mode  of  treatment 
in  it : — strange,  that  he  who  first  organized  the 
medical  art,  and  defined  what  had  been  left  in- 
determinate, should  have  but  slightly  noticed  a 
disease  to  which  every  man  is  bom  liable." 

But  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  is  Dr. 
Willan  himself:  who,  only  a  few  years  before, 
ffave  us  bis  opinion  upon  it  in  the  following 
form  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  to  observe 
bow  directly  it  is  controversive  of  that  we  have 
thus  far  contemplated,  while  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  new  facts,  or  additional  evidence  of  im- 
portance, had  sprung  up  before  him  to  produce 
such  a  change  of  sentiment. 

On  his  referring  to  this  celebrated  treatise  of 
Rhazes,  '*  ho  takes  it,"  says  Dr.  Willan,  '*  for 
granted,  that  the  smallpox  and  measles  were 
known  to  Galen  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  his  own  time,  being  misled  by  some  in- 
correct translation  of  Galen's  works  into  the 
Arabian  language.  The  passages  which  he 
quotes  have  ceruinly  not  the  least  relation  to 
the  diseases  above  mentioned  (smallpox  and 
measles).  Indeed,  no  description  of  them,  nor 
the  slightest  collateral  hint,  appears  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  which  could 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Some  modern  writers  have  held  a 
contrary  opinion,  maintaining  that  Hippocrates 
and  his  successors  applied  to  the  measles  and 
smallpox  the  denominations  of  exanthemata,  ec- 
thymata,  eczemata,  erysipelata,  herpctes,  an- 
THRACEs,  (Sec.  Now,  some  of  these  terms  have 
been  strictly  defined,  and  in  a  way  which  admits 
of  no  such  application :  the  rest  are  left  indefinite, 
and  always  intended  to  express,  generally,  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  yet  have  they  not  been  appro- 
priated to  any  particular  form  of  them.  A  con- 
troversy founded  on  materials  so  slight  and  un- 
satisfactory, was  carried  on  with  ardour  during 
a  part  of  the  last  century,  but  need  not  at  this 
time  be  revived,  when  it  is  nearly  consigned  to 
oblivion."^ On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  251, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1808.) 

In  the  midst  of:  all  this  diversity  of  opinion 
there  is  one  point  at  least  clear,  and  universally 
admitted  :  I  mean,  that  the  earliest  distinct  de| 
scription  of  the  disease  which  has  descended  to 
modem  times  is  that  of  Rhazes.  It  is  contain- 
ed in  his  Almansor,  which  was  composed  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ;  and  in  this  he  quotes  from  an 
Alexandrian  physician,  of  the  name  of  Aaron, 
who  had  written  on  the  same  subject  as  early 
M  the  year  622. 

Yet  it  is  very  singular  that  neither  Rhazes 
nor  Aaron,  to  far  as  their  writings  have  reach- 


ed us,  make  mention  of  tiie  contagious  property 
of  the  disease,  chiefly  accounting  k>r  its  produc- 
tion by  an  ebullition  of  the  blood,  which  they 
thought  particularly  incident  to  the  age  l)etweeh 
childhood  and  youth.  And  it  is  equally  singu> 
lar  that  it  should  be  asserted  by  Aaron,  as  it 
was  also  by  Aviccnna,  that  the  same  person  is 
liable  to  a  return  of  it  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
time,  praeivue  cum  sanguis  sit  acutus.  Has  the 
disease  unaergone  any  change  since  this  period, 
so  as  to  render  those  wjio  have  not  had  it  more 
susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  those  who  have 
had  it  less  1  In  the  descriptive  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, little  is  to  be  added  to  Rhazes^s  statement, 
and,  what  is  more  singular,  he  recommends  the 
cool  treatment.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  concoction  and  despumation  of  the. 
humoral  pathologists  spread  afterward  so  widely, 
and  was  so  generally  supported,  as  to  put  to 
flight  this  correct  and  rational  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  every  attempt  was  made,  by  warm 
clothing  and  the  warm  bath,  to  mature  the  r>9c- 
canc  matter,  and  drive  it  in  as  large  a  quantity 
as  possible  to  the  surface  ;  by  which  tne  slight- 
est cases  were  violently  exasperated,  and  too 
often  rendered  fatal. 

The  more  severe  the  disease,  the  sooner  the 
pustules  show  themselves,  thus  completely  re- 
versing the  law  of  scarlet  fever  ;  a  remark  for 
which  we  were  first  indebted  to  the  sagacious 
eye  of  Sydenham.  And  hence,  in  the  confluent 
variety,  the  eruption  appears  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  while,  in  the  distinct,  we  have  seldom 
any  traces  of  it  till  the  fourth,  and  often  not  till 
the  fifth  day. 

If  a  patient  have  accidentally  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  contagion  of  the  measles  before 
inoculation  or  being  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
the  smallpox,  the  latter,  as  we  have  already  ob 
served,  will,  generally  speaking,  be  retarded  in 
its  progress,  and  not  make  its  appearance  till 
the  measles  have  run  through  their  course, 
upon  the  common  law,  that  the  constitution  is 
only  affected  with  one  disease  at  a  time.  But 
to  this  common  law  we  have  already  pointed 
out  various  exceptions  ;  and  as  gout  and  rheu- 
matism sometimes  co-ejcist,  the  measles  and 
smallpox  occasionally  co-exist  also.  In  the 
vear  1769,  Mr.  King,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
bublin,  inoculated  forty-three  children  of  the 
establishment.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after- 
ward, sixteen  of  them  sickened  with  the  measles, 
and  went  through  the  disease  regularly  ;  yet  the 
progress  of  the  smallpox  was  not  retarded  or  al- 
ter^ ;  for  the  pustules  of  the  latter  disease  ap- 
peared as  those  of  the  former  died  away ;  and 
both  complaints  were  of  a  mild  character :  a  like 
coincidence  occurred  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
with  a  hke  favourable  termination.^  E<2m. 
Med.  Comment.,  \o\.  iii.,  p.  443.) 

In  this  case,  the  common  law  of  retardation 
seems  to  have  been  interfered  with  by  some 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  the 
effect  was  general  to  all  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  rubeolous  contagion.  In  other 
cases  we  have  a  like  interference  with  the  com- 
mon law  of  variola,  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  in- 
dividuals, or  some  teroporanf  but  «!(^»&&c)  cm^'cm^ 
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power,  operating  upon  the  system.  There  are 
some  persons  who  seem  to  possess  a  natural 
immanity  to  its  influence,  and  pass  through  life 
without  ever  being  infected,  though  they  may 
have  purposely  exposed  themselves  to  the  most 
contaminated  atmosphere.  There  are  others, 
who,  though  incapable  of  being  affected  at  one 
time,  lose  their  emancipation  at  another.  "I 
know  an  old  nurse,"  says  Dr.  Huzham,  "  and 
one  apothecary,  who  for  many  years  attended 
persons,  and  a  great  number  too,  in  the  small- 
pox, and  yet  never  had  them ;  nay,  many  that 
have  industriously  endeavoured  to  catch  this  in- 
fection, by  frequenting  the  chambers  of  the  sick, 
have  done  it  without  effect ;  and  yet  some  of 
these  persons,  some  months  or  years  after,  have 
been  seized  with  the  smallpox." — {Treatise  on 
Fever y  Smallpox,  &c.) 

But  not  only  does  the  susceptibility  of  the  dis- 
ease vary  in  degree  at  different  times*  and  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  the  irritability  of  the  body  be- 
neath Its  influence.  Thus,  among  fifly  persons 
who  receive  it  at  the  same  time,  and  undergo  the 
same  regimen,  we  may  perhaps  have  as  many 
degrees  of  violence  ;  some  dying  beneath  its  se- 
verity, some  escaping,  though  with  great  peril, 
and  indelibly  seamed  and  scarred,  and  others 
evincing  little  fever,  and  a  very  slight  eruption. 
The  present  author  caught  it  casually  in  London, 
when  a  child  about  six  years  old,  and  passed 
through  it  with  scarcely  any  disturbance,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  scattered  pustules. 

In  like  manner  we  find,  under  inoculation, 
that  while  some  persons  throw  forth  a  full  crop, 
and  suffer  considerably  from  fever,  others  have 
scarcely  any  febrile  symptoms,  and  no  more 
eruption  than  the  pustule  on  the  puncture  ;  the 
disease,  in  this  case,  exhibiting  the  same  change 
as  occurs  in  inoculated  cowpox,  compared  with 
the  exanthem  as  received  casually  from  the  cow. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted,  whether  this  slight 
appearance  afforded  protection  for  the  future. 
There  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  we  may  go  beyond  this,  and  reason- 
ably conjecture,  that  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  disease  with  but  little  inconvenience, 
are  even  less  exposed  to  future  attacks  than 
persons  who  have  had  it  in  the  confluent  form, 
and  whose  faces  are  marked  with  its  ravages. 
For  as  the  degree  of  violence  depends,  where 
there  is  no  error  in  the  treatment,  upon  the  de- 
gree of  irritability  which  the  constitution  mani- 
fests under  the  contagion,  and  as  the  irritability 
and  susceptibility  march  with  an  equal  step,  he 
is  most  likely  to  have  a  renewal  of  the  suscep- 
tibility, in  process  of  time,  who  bears  the  most 
evident  marks  of  a  greater  susceptibility  ante- 
cedently. 

It  had  indeed  been  conceived  by  very  dis- 
tinguished pathologists,  that  the  smallpox  can 
never  be  had  a  second  time,  notwithstanding 
various  assertions  in  support  of  this  fact ;  and 
the  argument  is  thus  ingeniously  put  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden,  who  was  himself  a  disbeliever  : — •'  It 
would  bo  no  extravagant  assertion  to  say,  that 
here  in  England  not  above  one  among  ten  thou- 
sand patients  is  pretended  to  have  had  it  twice  ; 
and  whenever  it  is  pretended,  it  will  always  be  j 


as  likely  that  the  persons  about  Ihe  patient  i 
mistaken,  and  supposed  that  to  be  lanattpon 
which  was  an  eruption  of  a  different  nature,  as 
that  there  was  such  an  extraordinary  oxccpbuo 
to  what  we  are  sure  is  so  ^neral  a  law." — 
(Med.  Trans.y  vol.  i.,  art.  xvu.) 

This  remark  is  forcible,  bat  the  actoal  occox- 
rences  are  in  many,  perhaps  meet  of  the  in- 
stances appealed  to,  still  more  so.     For,  fron 
the  cause  I  have  just  pointed  out,  those  who 
have  had  a  repetition  of  smallpox  have  gener- 
ally, if  I  mistake  not,  been  able  to  exhibit  proofr 
of  a  prior  attack  in  pits  or  scars  on  the  face  or 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  manifesting  the 
violence  with  which  the  disease  ran  its  course, 
and  consequently  the  strong  predisposition  of 
the  constitution  towards  it,  and  initability  under 
its  influence.      "It  is  remarkable,**  says  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  "that  almost  all  the  well-au- 
thenticated cases  of  second  smallpox  have  been 
of  those  persons  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
undergone  it  in  its  most  severe  and  dangerous 
(oTma."— {Select  DutertalionSf   &c.,   p.   S09, 
8vo.,  1822.)    Louis  XV.  of  France  afiorded  a 
clear  exemplification  of  this  in  1774;  and  an- 
other still  more  striking  is  given,  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety (vol.  iv.,  1776),  in  which,  though  the  first 
attack  was  peculiarly  severe,   the  second  was 
more  so,  and  proved  fatal.     The  medical  repos- 
itories are  rich  in  cases  of  this  kind,  some  of 
them  so  striking  and  so  well  established  as  to 
prohibit  all  doubt  whatever :  and,  in  the  two  or 
three  instances  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
witness,  I  have  traced  the  same  character ;  for 
pits  from   the  prior  attack  have  been  visible, 
while   the  genuineness  of  the   existing  attack 
was  in  one  instance  substantiated  by  the  test 
of  inoculation.     In  some  instances  this  strong 
constitutional  predisposition  runs  through  every 
branch  of  the  family,  of  which  Dr.  Barnes  of 
Carlisle  has  given  us  a  striking  example  in  five 
individuals,  sons  or  daughtere  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, who,  having  all  caught  the  smallpox  nat- 
urally in  the  summer  of  1818,  from  which  most 
of  them  suffered  smartly,  caught  it  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  and  had  it  also  snuurtly,  though  not 
quite  so  severely  as  on  the  firet  attack.     In  both 
series  of  affection,  the  individuals  varied  in  the 
degree  of  fever  and  range  of  pustules ;  but  in 
every  instance,  whether  of  the  first  or  second 
series,  the  eruption  was  pustular.     This  account 
is  given  in  the  seventy-sixth  number  of  the  £ki- 
inburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (vol.  xix., 
pp.  376-378) ;  and  the  verjr  next  article  in  the 
same  number  affords  an  instance  of  a  family 
diathesis  of  the  same  kind,  in  four  individuals, 
sons  or  daughtera  of  the  same   parents,  who 
were  attacked  nearly  simultaneously  with  small- 
pox after  having  undergone  vaccination,  which 
seems  to  have  passed  through  its  course  satis- 
factorily, at  different  intervals,  varying  from  six 
to  two  yeare.     A  fiflh  child,   which  had  not 
been  vaccinated,  received  the  smallpox  at  the 
same  time,  and  passed  through  it  in  much  the 
same  manner,  but  rather  more  mildly  than  one  • 
or  two  of  the  other  instances.     The  eruption 
was  in  every  instance  distinct  and  pustular. 
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though,  m  one  or  two,  a  few  vesicles  were  m- 
terroersed. 

That  erroneous  statements  upon  the  subject 
of  a  recurrence  of  smallpox  have  been  very 
numerously  given  to  the  world,  is  unquestiona- 
ble ;  among  which  we  can  find  little  difficulty  in 
placing  that  of  Borelli,  containing  the  history 
of  a  woman  who  recovered  from  seven  distinct 
attacks  of  smallpox,  and  died  on  the  eighth ; 
the  antecedent  eruptions  having  doubtless  been 
those  of  some  other  exanihem  or  cutaneous  ef- 
florescence ;  but  cases  thus  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible are  sufficient  to  establish  an  occasional 
departure  from  the  general  law,  and  teach  ns  to 
look  without  a  scoflT  upon  the  assertion  of  Rha- 
zes  and  Avicenna,  and  the  far  earlier  one  of 
Aaron,  that  the  disease  occasionally  occurs  a 
second,  and,  in  some  instances,  where  there  is 
a  strong  predisposition  to  it,  even  a  third  time. 

A  like  deviation  from  the  ordinary  path  of 
procedure,  impresses  us  in  the  history  of  other 
exanthems.  The  same  general  law  prevails 
very  strikingly  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever ; 
but  we  have  also  a  law  of  exception  ;  and  the 
exceptions  in  one  disease  seem  to  hold  a  steady 
proportion  to  those  in  another.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  scarlet  fever,  fewer  in  measles,  and 
still  fewer  in  smallpox.  In  plague,  the  general 
immunity  lasts  but  for  a  few  weeks ;  yet  some 
who  have  recovered  seem  to  be  protected  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  several  for  life.  In  in- 
fluenza, it  extends  through  the  whole  duration 
of  the  existing  epidemy,  but  the  susceptibility 
recovers  itself  against  the  next  visitation.  In 
some  remittents,  as  yellow  fever,  the  patient 
continues  little  susceptible  for  many  years,  per- 
haps for  the  whole  of  his  natural  existence  :  in 
intermittents,  the  susceptibility,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  generally  increased  ;  for  the  man 
who  has  once  suffered  from  an  ague,  catches  it 
again  more  readily  than  another. 

A  high  degree  of  fever  is  not  necessary  to 
emancipate  the  system  in  any  exanthem,  and 
consequently  not  in  smallpox.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  inoculation  takes  its  stand  in  vac- 
cinia, as  well  as.  variola.*    Febrile  commotion. 


to  throw  the  morbid  poison  to  the  surface,  is 
only  necessary  in  a  small,  and  sometimes  an  al- 
most imperceptible  degree ;  and  if  it  be  urged 
beyond  this,  the  morbid  poison  will  be  increased 
in  quantity,  the  ferment  will  acquire  a  wider 
assimilation,  and  hence  the  fever  and  the  erup- 
tion always  maintain  a  balance.  Provided  the 
entire  system  submits  to  the  influence  of  the 
contagion,  the  emancipation  is  always  as  per- 
fect under  a  small  product  as  under  a  large  ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  completely 
this  influence  extends  through  every  part  of  the 
system,  often  indeed  without  any  disturbance 
whatever,  upon  a  deposite  of  the  minutest  par- 
ticle of  variolous  contagion  under  the  cuticle  ; 
for  we  are  perpetually  witnessing  cases,  or 
rather  toere^  when  variolous  inoculation  was 
more  frequent,  in  which  a  full  change  has  been 
operated  on  the  entire  frame,  though  the  only 
(Ristule  has  been  that  excited  at  the  puncture  : 
jdA  the  individual,  before  liable  to  m  disease. 


is  become  liable  no  longer.  And  that  the  blood 
itself,  and  therefore  every  particle  of  the  blood, 
is  equally  influenced  in  such  circumstances, 
and  even  charged  with  the  nature  of  the  virus, 
is  obvious  from  the  frequent  communication  of 
the  disease  from  a  pregnant  woman  to  the 
foetus ;  and  this  too  at  times  where  the  mother 
is  no  sufferer  from  the  disease  herself. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  last  faict  is 
given  by  Dr.  Mead  in  the  following  words : — 
**  A  woman  who  had  formerly  had  the  smallpox, 
and  was  near  her  reckoning,  nursed  her  husband  ' 
who  had  caught  it.  At  her  full  time  she  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  whose  body  was  cov- 
ered over  with  pustules ;  a  manifest  sign  that 
it  died  of  the  smallpox  before  it  was  brought 
into  the  world." — {Dc  Variolis,  cap.  iv.)  Mau- 
riceau  has  another  case  or  two  to  the  same  ef- 
fect {Sur  la  Groitesse,  el  VAcanuhement  det 
FentmeSy  obs.  600,  et  676)  ;  and  others  have 
since  occurred.* 

In  these  cases  there  is  no  assimilation  or 
multiplication  of  morbid  leaven  ;  and  influence 
is  indubitably  exercised,  and  that,  too,  over  the 
entire  current  of  blood,  for  it  could  not  other- 
wise reach  the  foetus ;  yet  without  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  mother.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  influence  ?  Is  it  by  an  infinitesimal  division 
of  the  minute  drop  of  contagion  inserted  into  the 
skin,  or  that  received  by  ue  breath  t  What- 
ever be  the  way,  it  enables  us  to  be  less  sur- 
prised at  the  mode  by  which  family  taints,  as 
gout,  scrofula,  and  phthisis,  are  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Unborn  infants  do  not  always  receive  the 
smallpox  under  the  same  circumstances,  nor  in 
every  instance  even  where  the  pregnant  mother 
sickens  with  the  disease.  Sir  George  Baker, 
who  was  indisposed  to  credit  these  singulari- 
ties, refers  to  two  instances,  in  which  the  moth- 
ers, having  been  inoculated,  had  passed  through 
the  eruption  favourably,  and  brought  forth  in- 
fants, both  of  whom,  three  years  afterward, 
were  also  inoculated  with  good  effect.— {Med. 
Traru.f  vol.  ii.,  art.  xix.)  From  all  which  we 
collect,  and  we  can  do  no  more,  that  a  like  va- 


as  wo  have  observed  already,  though  necessary  ^iation  occurs  before  birth,  as  we  have  just  ob- 


served occurs  afterward  ;  and  that  different 
individuals,  or  even  the  same  individual  under 
particular  circumstances,  evince  a  different  de- 
gree of  susceptibihty ;  so  that  the  contagion, 
Uiough  resisted  at  one  time,  is  readily  received 
at  another. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  physiology  of 
smallpox  that  is  peculiarlv  worthy  of  notice  ; 
and  that  is  the  power  which  all  deep-seafSd 
organs  possess  of^  opposing  a  lodgment  of  the 
pustulous  inflammation  on  their  own  surfaces, 


*  During  the  prevalence  of  the  varioloid  in 
New- York  in  1622,  a  highly  interesting  case  oc- 
curred :  the  patient,  a  young  married  lady,  had 
been  vaccinated  when  a  child :  she  was  affected 
with  varioloid  disease  six  weeks  before  her  ac- 
couchement, and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child, 
which  was  covered  with  smallpox  pustules. 
Smallpox  was  communicated  by  inoculation  with 
virus  taken  from  these  pustules.— (Seo  Hosack'ft 
Essays,  voL  iil,  p.  472. >—D. 
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and  driving  it  altogether  externally,  where  it 
can  do  least  mischief.  Dissections  have  abun- 
dantly shown,  that  the  viacera  and  cavities  of 
the  interior  are  never  affected  with  the  erup- 
tion :  except  such  as,  like  the  skin,  are  exposed 
to  the  approach  or  ingress  of  air,  as  the  nose, 
mouth,  trachea  and  its  ramifications,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  As  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  pustules  are  never  found  in  the  rec- 
tum ;  but,  if  there  be  any  prolapse,  that  part  of 
^  the  rectum  which  concurs  in  the  exposure  will 
share  in  the  common  fate  of  the  external  parts.* 
To  what  extent  variolous  contagion  is  capa- 
ble of  radiating,  as  it  issues  into  the  atmosphere 
from  a  diseased  body,  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily determined.  In  laying  down  the  general 
rules  of  febrile  mi^sm  I  ventured  to  state,  that 
contagion  or  miasm,  generated  in  the  living 
body,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  volatile  in  any 
instance,  and  soon  dissolves  in  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere. The  contagion  of  smallpox  seems  fully 
to  be  governed  by  Uiis  law.  When  smallpox 
was  more  frequent  than  at  present,  medical  prac- 
titioners, though  passing  casually  from  house  to 
house,  were  rarely,  if  ever,  accused  of  conunu- 
nicating  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Haygarth  has 
appealed  to  an  evidence  of  facts  in  proof,  that 
the  sphere  of  variolous  contagion  does  not  in- 
clude a  diameter  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and 
probably  not  a  hundredth  part  of  such  a  di- 
ameter. 

As  the  susceptibility  of  smallpox  varies  so 
considerably  in  different  individuals,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  irritability  of  the  sys- 
tem to  its  influence  should  vary  also,  and  con- 
sequently that  there  should  be  some  difference 
in  the  period  of  time  between  the  supposed 
communication  of  the  disease  and  its  appear- 
ance by  any  manifest  tokens.  Upon  the  wnole, 
the  in' ur val  may  be  calculated  to  vary  from  six 
to  twenty-one  days  in  the  natural  smallpox ; 
and  in  the  inoculated,  which  anticipates  the  ac- 
tion a  day  or  two,  from  four  days  to  eighteen. 

The  writers  on  this  disease  have  subdivided 
it  into  'au  endless  multiplicity  of  forms ;  but 
the  four  following  varieties  are  sufficient  to  in- 
clude the  whole  ;  • 

a  Discrcta.  Distmct  smallpox. 

$  Confluens.  Confluent  smallpox. 

y  Degener.  Crystallized-pox, 

Hompox. 
h  Inserta.  Inoculated  smallpox. 

The  pathognomonic  characters  of  the  first 
variety,  or  distinct  smallpox,  are  the  follow- 

*  Andral  asserts  (Anat.  Pathol,  tom.  ii.,  p.  225), 
that  variolous  pustules  have  never  been  noticed 
in  the  bowels,  though  enlarged  follicles  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  them,  especially  in 
children,  in  whom  these  organs  are  always  con- 
siderably developed.  In  what  are  called  putrid 
or  malignant  cases,  the  disease,  according  to  An- 
dral, is  complicated  with  gastro-enteritis  more  or 
less  severe,  that  has,  on  the  one  hand,  modified 
the  eruption,  and,  on  the  other,  reacted  upon  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system.  After  death  the 
digestive  tube  presents  chsnges,  which  vary  in 
different  instances  from  slight  congestion  to  com- 
plete ulcoration.— En. 


ing  : — Pustules  pea-sized ;  diatinci,  dutendad, 
circular ;  the  intervening  spaces  red  ;  the  fever 
ceasing  when  the  eruption  is  complete. 

The  disease  opens  its  battery  with  the  osoil 
signs  of  a  febrile  cold  fit,  accompanied  witk 
vomiting,  and  some  degree  of  soreneae  in  the 
throat.*    About  the  fourth,  tometimes  on  the 
third  day,  the  eruption  begins  to  appear  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  in  minute  flea-bite  spots 
(papulsB),  which  multiply  every  night  for  the 
ensuing  four  days,  when  there  is  usually  a  pretty 
full  crop  of  them  over  every  part  of  the  body, 
though  the  face  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  hi  more 
covered  than  any^  other  part ;  and  thsit,  accord- 
ing to  Camper,  m  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  f 
The  head,  face,  hands,  and  wherever  else  the 
pimples  show  themselves,  gradually  swdl,  and 
the  eyelids  are  often  so  much  distended  as  lo 
close  the  eyes  and  produce  blindness  ;  the  spaces 
between  the  pimples  are  reddish,  and  continue 
to  CTOw  rodder  as  the  pimples  become  postokt 
and  ripen ;  the  fever  is  of  the  canmatie  or  in- 
flammatory kind,  and  the  suppnrmtion  is  com- 
plete on  the  eighth  day,  or  tkereaboott.    On 
the  eleventh,   Uie   inflammation   and  pustules 
manifestly  abate,  and  the  latter,  meaaoiing  the 
diameter  of  a  pea,  dry  away  by  degreee  and 
scale  off,  and  wholly  disappear  on  the  Rrarteenth 
or  fifteenth  day,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  extremities,  which,  as  they  cone  oat  later, 
commonly  continue  a  short  time  longer.t 

Such  IS  the  ordinary  course :  bat  the  symp- 
toms vary  greatly  in  severity  according  to  the 
de^ee  of  fever  and  extent  of  the  eruption, 
which,  as  already  observed,  hold  a  pretty  accu- 
rate balance.  Where  the  pimples  are  few  and 
scattered,  there  is  but  very  little  indisposition  ; 
but  where  they  are  very  numerous,  though  still 
distinct,  the  soreness,  swelling,  and  febiUeheat 
are  very  distressing :  and,  under  this  form,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  often  been  divided 


*  The  patient  is  first  of  all  generally  seized 
with  languor,  drowsiness,  vomiting,  and  pain  of 
the  head  and  loins.  The  pain  in  the  loms,  the 
sickness,  and  a  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium, 
present  themselves  in  a  stronglv-markoi  degree 
among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  8malhx>x.— Ed. 

t  Les  Avantages  de  I'lnoculation,  &c.,  Paris, 
1782.  The  small  red  spots  (papuls)  rise,  as  Dr. 
EUiotson  describes,  into  elevated  pimples,  and 
these  again  into  hard  tubercles  (tubenel  The 
pimples  become  pellucid,  and,  on  the  mth  day, 
countmg  from  the  first  attack  of  fievehshness, 
headache,  dec,  they  become  pustulM,  with  opaque, 
white,  purulent  contents,  and  thoee  which  are 
large  are  generally  depressed  in  the  centre.— See 
Lect.  at  Lund.  Univ.,  as  publiahed  in  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xi.,  p.  273.— Ed. 

X  According  to  Dr.  Elliotson's  description,  it  is 
on  the  eighth  day  that  the  face  swells,  and  the 
eyes  begin  to  be  closed  from  inflammation,  if  there 
be  much  eruption.  On  the  eleventh  the  pustules 
are  at  the^  height,  as  full  and  numerous  as  they 
will  be ;  and  tne  swelling  of  the  face,  the  running 
of  the  mouth,  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
subside,  and  then  the  hands  and  feet  swell;  first 
the  hands,  and  afterward  the  feet.  Dr.  Good  has 
omitted  to  mention,  in  his  general  description, 
what  is  termed  the  secondary  fever^  which  occurs 
when  the  suppuration  of  the  pustules  is  complett 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day. — Ed. 
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into  four  stages,  ao  incursivi!,  an  eruptive,  a  ma^ 
tuhng,  and  declining  or  scabbinff  (FronJb,  op.  cit., 
torn,  iii.,  p.  159),  at  each  of  which  it  discovers 
an  exacerbation  of  pyrectic  sjrmptoms.  And 
when  the  patient  is  an  infant,  it  is  at  these  times, 
and  especially  on  the  incursion  of  the  disease, 
occasionally  attacked  with  a  convulsion  fit,  or 
perhaps  several  in  succession.* 

The  grand  principle  in  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox, as  of  all  the  other  exanthems  that  have 
passed  before  us,  is  ta  moderate  and  keep  un- 
der the  fever  ;  and,  however  the  plans  that  have 
been  most  celebrated /or  their  success  may  have 
varied  in  particular  points,  they  have  uniibrmly 
made  this  principle  their  pole-star ;  and  have 
consisted  in  different  modifications  of  fresh  air, 
cold  water,  acid  liquors,  and  purgative  medi- 
cines :  heat,  cordials,  and  other  stimulants  hav- 
ing been  abundantly  proved  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  exasperating  the  disease,  and 
endangering  life. 

Dr.  Mead  seems  to  have  beei^  almost  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  kind  of  purgative  employed,  and 
certainly  gave  no  preference  to  mercurial  prep- 
arations. His  idea  was,  that  all  were  equally 
beneficial  that  would  tend  to  lower  the  system : 
**  Indicium,"  says  he,  "  certS  satis  manifestum, 
quamcunque  materia:  diminutionem,  fomitemigni 
subtrahendo,  huic  morbo  apprimd  convenire.'' 
And,  in  this  manner,  he  accounts  for  the  mild- 
ness of  the  malady  after  any  great  evacuation, 
natural  or  artificial ;  afler  acute  diseases,  im- 
moderate cataraenia,  childbirth,  and  salivation. 

Mercury,  however,  appears  to  have  a  specific 
influence  upon  the  action  of  variolous  matter  ; 
perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  matter  itself:  for  though,  when 
considerably  diluted  with  water,  it  is  still  capa^ 
ble  of  propagating  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
yet  Von  Wensel  has  shown  satisfactorily  that 
when  triturated  with  calomel  it  loses  its  energy, 
and  in  inoculation  becomes  inert  and  useless. 
Mercury  has  hence  been  denominated,  in  Ger- 
many, rcmedium  pancreston,  and  has  certainly 
supported  its  character  as  the  best  correcter  of 
the  smallpox  we  are  acc^uainted  with,  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  mtroduction  of  inocu- 
lation into  Europe  to  the  present  day.  "  Phy- 
sicians who  attend  hospitals,"  says  Sir  George 
Baker,  "  have  frequently  observed  the  smallpox 
to  be  pavticnlarly  mild  in  those  patients  who 
have  happened  to  receive  the  infection  soon  after 
a  mercurial  ptyalism  ;  and  inoculation  is  said  to 
have  been  a  mnch  more  successful  practice  in 
some  of  our  American  colonies  since  the  use  of 
calomel  has  been  there  introduced  into  the  prep- 
arative regimen."  When  given  as  a  purgative, 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  the  powder  or  resin  of 
jalap,  and  in  this  manner  acts  more  briskly. 

*  On  this  snbiect  the  following  remark  by  Dr. 
EUiotson  is  no  aoubt  venr  correct : — **  It  is  said 
that  one  fit  forebodes  a  mild  disease,  whereas  sev- 
eral forebode  a  severe  disease ;  but  I  should  sup- 
pose, that  if  the  child  had  no  fit  at  all,  it  would 
torebode  something  still  better.  When  the  erup- 
tion is  taking  place,  if  the  individual  be  an  adult, 
there  is  frequently  a  great  tendency  to  profuse 
sweating."— Ed. 


Exposure  to  fresh  and  cold  air  is  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  of  as  much  service  as  calomel ; 
and  hence  the  advantages  of  a  cool  capacious 
room.  Cold  water  is  usually  prescribed  in  large 
draughts  for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  gener- 
ally proves  highly  refreshing.  TTie  acids,  and 
especially  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  have  a  pe- 
culiar influence  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  the 
eruption  ;  insomuch  that  some  inoculators  have 
been  bold  enough  to  prophecy  the  number  of 
pustules  a  patient  would  produce  under  a  given 
quantity  of  the  acid.  Whether  any  one  of  the 
acids  has  an  intrisic  power  beyond  the  rest  has 
never  been  suflicienily  put  to  the  test  of  in- 
quiry ;  nor  is  it  clearly  ascertained  in  what  way 
they  operate  towards  the  present  effect.  They 
are  an  excellent  refrigerant  in  fevers  of  all 
kinds ;  but,  in  smallpox,  there  seems  to  be  a 
something  beyond  this  power,  and  they  probably 
restrain  the  process  of  assimilation. 

Lemonade  may  conveniently  form  the  com- 
mon drink  during  the  fever ;  or  a  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar  m  water,  which,  as  tending  to 
keep  the  bowels  gently  open«  will  be  preferable. 
When  tie  fever  is  considerable,  the  purgative 
should  be  repeated  at  each  of  its  exacerbating 
stages ;  and  if  convulsion-fits  arise,  the  spas- 
modic irritation  is  best  removed  by  laudanum.* 

The  pathognomonic  characters  of  the  con- 
fluent VABiETY  are  the  following :  pustules 
confluent,  flaccid,  irregularly  circumscribed ;  the 
intervening  spaces  pale  ;  with  great  debility. 

In  this  variety  the  eruption  assumes,  at  first, 
the  appearance  of  a  general  efflorescence,  with- 
out any  distinctive  points  ;  innumerable  pimples, 
however,  show  themselves  about  the  third  day, 
being  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  in  the  discrete 
variety.  They  soon  coalesce  from  their  throng- 
ing number,  and  become  filled,  not  wilh  pus,  but 
a  yellowish  serum,  for  this  variety  seldom  sup- 
purates regukrly.t  The  fever  is  violent,  ftnd 
exhibits  a  synochus  or  typhous  type  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  subsiding  on. the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  as  in  the  distinct  variety,  generally  in- 
creases. The  head  is  oppressed,  the  eyes  in- 
flamed, the  brain  comatose  or  delirious.  After 
the  eighth  day,  the  detached  pelhcle,  covering  a 
large  secretion  of  this  virulent  fluid,  becomes 
brown,  and  not  yellow  as  in  the  distinct  sort 
Peculiar  to  the  confluent  smallpox  are  saliva- 
tion in  a^ts,  and  a  looseness  in  children  ;  the 
former  always  attends,  the  latter  more  rarely. 
The  spitting  bejgins-as  soon  as  the  eruption  ap- 
pears, or  within  a  day  or  two  after\vard :  the 
saUva  is  tft  first  thin,  and  easily  and  plentifully 


*  The  utmost  cleanliness ;  plenty  of  clean  linen ; 
a  mild  antiphlogistic  diet,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
cold  or  tepid  ablution,  if  the  body  be  hot ;  wash- 
ing the  patient  and  room  with  the  chlorides ;  bleed 
ing  in  adults,  if  the  head  be  much  affected,  or,  al 
any  rate,  the  application  of  leeches ;  and  aperient 
medicines,  are  the  means  of  relief  specilied  by 
Professor  EUiotson.— (See  Lecture  delivered  at 
London  University,  as  published  in  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xi.,  p.  279.)  When  debility  comes  on,  he  rec- 
ommends wine  and  stimulants. — Ed. 

t  Frequently  petechia,  vibices,  and  ecchymoees 
are  seen  oetween  the  pustules — ^red,  dark-coloured 
spots  of  various  sizes. — En. 
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diicharged;  but  towards  the  eleventh  day, 
which  18  the  period  of  the  createst  danger,  it 
becomes  viscid,  and  is  discharged  with  great 
difficulty  :  the  looseness  in  children,  however, 
continues  beyond  this  period.* 

When  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  about  this  time  begins  to 
abate,  and  that  of  the  extremities  commences. 
But  if  the  constitution  be  incapable  of  counter- 
acting the  weakness  under  which  it  is  sufifering, 
or  the  mass  of  disease  with  which  it  is  oppres- 
sed, and  particularly  the  exacerbating  or  sec- 
ondary  fever,  as  it  is  called,  which  tStes  place 
at  the  stage  of  maturation,  the  cuticle  suddenly 
becomes  flattened,  the  features  sink,  the  pus- 
tules are  depressed  ;  the  coma  increases,  flea- 
bite  spots  are  sprinkled  over  the  body,  suc- 
ceeded often  by  hemorrhages ;  the  pulse  flut- 
ters, and  the  patient  expires ;  usually,  as  al- 
ready observed,  about  the  eleventh,  but  some- 
times not  till  the  sixteenth  day. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  variety,  the  same 
reducent  plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  already  rec- 
ommended in  the  preceding  variety;  and  the 
afiusion  of  cold  water  may  be  added  to  a  free 
use  of  fresh  and  even  cold  air.  Bleeding  is  a 
doubtful  remedy,  and  its  propriety  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  constitution  or  habit  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  nature  of  the  prevailuig  epi- 
demy.  In  a  state  of  high  entonic  health,  and 
firm  elastic  fibre,  it  may  be  allowed,  and  per- 
haps repeatedly  :  but  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind,  first,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  disease 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  frame,  as  upon  its  suscepti- 
biUty  of  the  contagion,  and  irritability  beneath 
its  action  ;  and  next,  that  in  confluent  smallpox 
the  process  of  maturation  does  not  take  place 
kindly  or  ^rfectly,  and  that  the  fever,  often  a 
synochus,  nas  always  a  tendency  to  run  into  a 
typhus,  particularly  when  the  temperament  of 
the  atmosphere  predisposes  to  this  type.  On 
this  account,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary, 
and  particularly  towards  the  stage  of  maturation, 
to  support  the  tone  of  the  system  instead  of 
reducuig  it.  Camphire  offers  us  one  of  the 
medicines  for  this  purpose  ;  and  may  be  ffiven 
in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  latter 
is  generally  the  most  convenient,  as  it  can  thus 
be  taken  in  a  larger  quantity,  and  needf  not  in- 
terfere with  ammoniacal  neutrals,  ethereal  com- 
pounds, the  acidulated  decoction  of  cinchona, 
or  the  same  tonic  in  a  more  powerful  form.  If, 
indeed,  on  the  accession  of  the  secondary  fever, 
the  pulse  should  suddenly  sink,  the  pustules 
flatten,  and  the  surface  turn  pallid  or  purple, 
wine  must  be  added  to  the  other  remedies,  blis- 
ters or  sinapisms  applied  to  the  feet  or  legs ; 
and,  if  a  diarrhoea  should  supervene,  opium  be 
administered ;  though,  in  the  earher  stages  of 
the  disease,  this  last  symptom  should  be  very 
cautiously  interfered  with.  Some  part  of  the 
secondary  fever  may  probably  be  set  down  to 

*  Sometimes  there  is  bloody  urine,  or  blood  in 
the  motions.  Blindness,  phlliisis,  and  diarrhoea, 
ending  in  ulceration  of  the  intestmes,  are  more 
frequent  consequences  of  V.  confluens  than  of  V. 
difcreta.— Ed. 


the  score  of  the  absorbed  virus,  now  thiom 
back  upon  the  blood  from  every  part  of  thesv- 
face :  and,  to  disarm  this  source  of  exaceite> 
tion,  it  may  be  convenient  to  open  the  posUdes 
as  they  ripen,  and  let  them  discharce  their  caa- 
tents  externally.  And,  to  save  the  nee  as  mock 
as  possible  from  those  exulcerations  of  the  trot 
skin  that  terminate  in  pits  and  scars,  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  or  cambric,  over  which  some  ceta- 
ceous cerate  has  been  spread,  should  beajiplied. 

Smallpox,  then,  may  well  be  contemplated  ts 
a  fearful  disease.  It  is  so  at  all  times  from  the 
uncertainty  of  its  prognosis,  but'espedallj  when 
it  assumes  a  severe  character.*  And  it  ia  so, 
moreover,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  own 
ravage,  but  of  the  tendency  it  produces  to  sub- 
sequent evils,  after  its  own  course  has  subsided. 
In  many  cases,  the  constitution  is  incapable  of 
recovering  from  the  general  disturbance  and  de- 
biUty  it  has  introduced,  and  hence  atrophy, 
dropsy,  and  hectic  are  by  no  means  ancommon 
results.  But  ft  more  frequently  proves  mis- 
chievous by  stirring  up  some  hereditary  tain: 
that  might  otherwise  lie  quiet  through  life ;  and, 
in  this  way,  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  sciof 
ula,  consumption,  and  gout. 

The  HOBN  or  cbystallinb-pocc  it  is  only  ne 
cessary  to  notice,  as  forming  a  somewhat  sm 
ffular  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  the 
disease,  though  not  often  accompanied  with 
danger,  or  distinguished  by  an  overloading  erup- 
tion. Its  pathognomonic  characters  are  set 
down  in  the  Nosological  Synopsis  as  follows :— - 

Eimples  imperfectly  suppurating,  ichorous  or 
orny,  and  semi-transparent. 

From  some  unknown  cause,  the  variolous 
fluid  is,  in  this  variety,  secreted  and  thrown 
upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  lirmph,  and  is 
never  exchanged  for  that  of  pus.  As  the  finer 
part  of  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  it  loses  its  pellucidity, 
and  the  vesicular  pimples  appear  whitish,  and 
preserve  this  hue  till  they  dry  and  peel  off.  This 
IS  particularly  the  case  in  persons  of  a  fair  and 
delicate  skin  ;  but,  where  the  skin  is  darker  or 
coarser,  they  become  brown,  hard,  and  homy : 
and  hence  it  is  always  in  this  way  that  the  pres- 
ent variety  terminates  among  negroes.  When- 
ever smallpox  occurs  a  second  time,  it  usuaUy 
shows  a  tendency  to  this  modification. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  Professor 
Frank  should  have  separated  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease from  smallpox,  and  made  it,  together  with 
varicella,  as  already  observed,  a  modification  of 
pemphigus, — {De  Cvr.  Horn.  Morh.  Epii.,  torn. 
iii.,  p.  264.)  What  landmark  can  the  student 
find  when  the  boundaries  of  diseases  are  thus 
disastrously  broken  up  1 

The  fourth  variety  under  which  smallpox  is 
to  be  found,  is  the  artificial  modification  known 
by  the  name  of  inoculation  :  a  most  important 

♦  The  late  Mr.  Alcock  drew  Dr.  EUioUon*s  at- 
tention  to  the  fact,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  is  frequently  much  inflamed 
in  smallpox,  and  that  there  is  an  effusion  of  a  very 
thick  tenacious  mucus  from  it,  such  as  produces 
a  degree  of  obstruction  in  those  tubes,  that  may 
have  some  considerable  share  in  occasioning  thi- 
fatal  result  of  the  disease  in  children. — Eo. 
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adTsntafle  to  mankind  before  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  equal  or  nearly  equal  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  virus  of  cowpoz ;  when, 
in  the  language  of  Professor  Frank,  *^  ad  iilud 
Uindem  se  reductos  viderunt;  ut  victas  huic 
pesti  manus  traderent,  et  sic,  quasi  dsmoni, 
quo  sibi  esset  propitior,  sacrificarent." — (Op. 
cit.,  torn.  101,  p.  334.) 

lu  peculiar  characters  are  thus  described  in 
the  volume  of  Nosology ;— orange-coloured  are- 
ola about  the  puncture  ;  pain  in  the  axilla  about 
the  seventh  day ;  disease  mostly  mild  ;  and 
the  purulent  discharge  sometimes  confined  to 
thepunctured  parts. 

This  mode  of  conununicating  the  disease, 
like  the  natural  disease  itself,  appears  to  have 
reached  Europe  from  the  east,  and  especially 
from  China ;  where,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  Jesuits,  (Le/^rM  Edijumies  et  Curietuegj 
<S:c.,  passim),  it  has  been  practised  immemori- 
ally  by  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  means  of 
communication  that  has  hitherto  been  devised, 
— that  of  a  needle  charg^  with  the  contagious 
matter  of  a  pustule,  and  introduced  transversely 
under  the  cuticle.  From  China  the  discovery 
appears  to  have  travelled  into  India,  and  thence 
to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
how  it  arrived  among  the  ancient  native  tribes 
of  Africa,  as  we  know  so  little  of  their  arriving 
there  themselves.  It  shows,  however,  that  the 
disease  itself  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  though 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  travelled  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world  into  Europe ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  ascribe  to  it  various  sources  of  ori- 
gin, which  is  accompanied  with  the  difficulty  of 
our  not  knowing  where  to  stop  the  moment  we 
embrace  such  a  doctrine  ;  for  if  we  once  in- 
dulge in  a  plural  number,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  carrying  such  number  on  to  infinity. 
That  the  disease,  however,  has  from  an  early 
period  existed  in  Africa,  and  has  also  been 
counteracted  by  the  employment  of  a  rude  kind 
of  inoculation,  is  now  clear  from  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  veracity  will  not  lightly 
be  called  in  question ;  and  who  tells  us,  that  he 
found  both  the  smallpox  and  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation in  use  among  the  Marootzee,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Kurreechane,  about  a 
degree  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  De  la  Goa 
Bay,  or  24|°  south  latitude.  Here  'the  rivers, 
which  before  ran  westward,  were  found  to  flow 
'  towards  the  east,  evidently  proving,  that  he  had 
reached  the  loftiest  point  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  The  natives,  it  seems,  have  a  tra- 
dition that  they  procured  the  variolous  matter, 
or  rather  learned  the  art,  from  a  people  to  the 
northeast  called  Mahalatyela,  who  ride  upon 
elephants.  They  make  the  incision  between 
the  eyebrows.  The  Booshuanas,  however,  in- 
oculate also  for  the  smallpox.— ^  TraveZf  in 
South  Africa,  dec.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1822.) 

The  first  employment  of  inoculation  in  our 
own  country  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
some  fortunate  observation,  made,  like  that  of 
cowpox  inoculation,  in  the  rudest  parts  of  it ;  for 
the  practice  of  **  buying**  the  smallpox,  which 
was  in  fact  a  communication  of  the  disease  by  in- 
sertion, was  prevalent  in  Wales  at  a  very  early 


period,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  occasion* 
ally  resorted  to  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  an  antiquity  nearly  as  remote ;  of  which 
abundant  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. — (See 
vol.  xxxii.,  years  1722-3,  and  CMpeeiaUy  Dr. 
WiUiams^s  account.)  All  such  practice,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  knowledge  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  remote  quarters  in 
which  it  accidentally  arose,  as  late  as  the  year 
1721,  when  Lady  Manr  Montague,  who  had  wit- 
nessed its  success  in  Turkey,  and  had  had  a  son 
successfully  inoculated  there,  submitted  an  in- 
fant daughter  to  the  same  process  at  this  time  in 
London.  Yet,  so  little  acquainted  with  its  suc- 
cess were  the  public,  and  even  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  this  period,  and  so  cautious  in  giv- 
ing it  credit,  that  an  experiment  of  its  effect 
was  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  same  year  on  six 
condemned  criminals,  all  of  whom  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  recover,  and  who  thus  redeemed 
their  lives.  This  gave  countenance  to  further 
attempts;  yet  the  innovation,  like  that  of  inoc- 
ulation from  cowpox,  was  sharply  and  pertina- 
ciously opposed,  and  not  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  persons,  according  to  Dr. 
Jurin^s  calculation,  were  inoculated  all  over 
England  from  1722  to  1727.* 

Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease with  cordials  and  a  hot  regimen  at  this 
time  prevailed,  and  was  too  generally  apphed 
to  the  inoculated  as  well  as  to  the  natural  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  which  the  former  was  often 
rendered  a  severe,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  fatal 
disease  ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  the  dull- 
est intellect  to  be  altogether  insensible  to  its 
high  comparative  advantages.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  refrigerant  and  reducing  plan  ob- 
tained a  triumph,  and  the  triumph  of  inocula- 
tion was  a  synchronous  step.  Yet  half  a  cen- 
tury afterward  the  exploded  plan  was  still  per- 
severed in  by  some  practitioners,  and  it  is  in- 
stmctive  to  mark  the  comparative  mischief  that 
still  accompanied  it.  **  I  found,*'  says  Sir  George 


*  The  bold  experiment  of  inoculation  for  the 
smallpox  was  received  very  differently  in  North 
Amenca.  About  the  time  this  practice  was  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Zabdiei  Boylston, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  adopted  moculation  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Cotton  Mather,  who  informed  him  of 
the  Turkish  practice.  Inoculation  was  first  per- 
formed in  Great  Britain,  on  Lady  Montague*! 
daughter,  in  April,  17!2l ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June 
ensuing.  Dr.  Boylston  inoculated  first  his  own 
son,  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  afterward  his 
two  negro  servants,  in  which  he  was  completely 
successftil.  "This  had  the  happy  tendency," 
says  Dr.  l*hacher,  "  not  only  to  confirm  in  his  own 
mind  the  safety  and  utility  of  inoculation,  but  in 
some  degree  to  quiet  the  fears  of  others.  In  1721 
and  the  first  part  of  1722,  Dr.  Boylston  inoculated 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons,  and  thirty- 
nine  were  inoculated  by  other  persons  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  ;  of  this  number  six  only  died, 
and  several  of  these  were  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  infection  before  inoculation.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, 5759  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  of 
whom  844  died."~See  Boylston's  account  oif  the 
practice  of  Inoculation  in  America,  in  Thacher*« 
American  Biography.— D. 
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Baker,  writing  in  1771,  "  that  in  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  many  thousands 
of  people,  of  all  ages- and  constitutions,  and 
some  of  them  of  every  apparent  disadvantage, 
had  been  inoculated  with  general  good  success  : 
whereas,  at  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  out  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  persons  who  were 
inoculated,  thirteen  actually  died,  and  many 
others  narrowly  escaped  with  their  hves  from 
the  confluent  smallpoz."*  This  gives  us  a  di- 
rect mortality  of  something  more  than  one  in 
thirty  ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that, 
in  the  successful  districts  here  alluded  to,  the 
coolinff  plan  was  prevalent,  and  at  Blandford 
that  of  hot  beds  and  a  warm  regimen. 

Even  this  result,  however,  with  all  its  fatality, 
offers  a  wonderful  improvement  upon  the  march 
of  natural  smallpox  ;  in  which  one  out  of  every 
three  or  four  have  been  computed  to  die  among 
adults,  and  one  out  of  every  seven  among  in- 
fants ;  while,  wherever  the  cooling  and  reducent 
plan  has  co-operated  with  inoculation,  the  casual- 
ties are  not  more  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Yet,  great  as  is  the  intrinsic  advantage  of  in- 
oculation, even  upon  its  lowest  scale,  there  is 
one  evil  which  has  always  accompanied  it,  and 
which,  in  a  nation  so  justly  proud  of  its  civil  lib- 
erties as  Great  Britain,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  provide  a^nst ;  and  that  is,  the  wider  dif- 
fusion of  variolous  contagion  through  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  bdiscriminate  use  of  inoculation 
in  all  places.  And  hence  it  has  been  very  for- 
cibly observed  in  our  own  day,  by  those  who 
have  written  most  warmly  in  favour  of  vacci- 
nation, that  smallpox  inoculation  is  upon  this 
ground  a  greater  public  evil  than  good ;  since 
the  multitude  who  will  not  consent  to  be  inoc- 
ulated, receiving  the  natural  disease  more  gen- 
erally than  they  otherwise  would  do,  the  total 
mortality  is  greater  than  before  inoculation  was 
tiad  recourse  to.  I  was  at  first  induced  to  think, 
that  this  statement  was  a  little  too  highly  col- 
oured for  a  particular  and  present  purpose.  But, 
on  turning  to  Baron  Dimsdale's  tables  of  calcu- 
lation drawn  up  nearly  fifty  yp.ars  ago,  I  find 
him  arriving  at  the  very  same  conclusion ;  and 
we  may  fairly  afHrm,  that  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox, since  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  have 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  variolous  contagion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fourteen  or  fifteen  upon  every  hundred. 
The  bills  of  mortality  indeed  give  us  something 
more  than  this. 

By  what  means  variolous  contagion,  received 
by  a  puncture,  becomes  so  much  milder  than 
when  received  from  the  atmosphere,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Something  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  prepar- 
atory process  of  purgatives  and  a  reducent  regi- 
men ;  but  as  the  same  mildness  of  character 
does  not  obtain  in  the  natural  disease,  where 
the  same  preparation  has  been  submitted  to  an- 
tecedently, some  other  power  must  be  sought 
for.     Under  inoculation,  and  with  the  usual  pre- 

*  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  art.  xix.  Compare  M. 
Gatti's  Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur  la  Pratique  de 
PInoculation,  Paris.  1770. 


cautions,  the  eruption  is  commoDly  disliDCt  and 
widely  scattered  ;  yet  the  most  striking  cbanD- 
ter  in  the  inoculated  form  is,  that  when  the  erap- 
tion  if  full,  and  even  conflnezit,  the  secondsiy 
fever,  so  alarming  in  the  natural  disease,  is  here 
for  the  most  part  slight,  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether absent:  This  exacerbation  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  an  absorption  of  the  contagion  frou 
the  pustules ;  but  the  feature  before  us  shows, 
that  there  must  be  a  something  distinct  from 
absorption,  though  perhaps  acting  in  onion  with 
it  Is  the  virus  from  the  first  less  initant,  and 
less  capable  of  exciting  much  secondary  fever, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  less  capeblr 
of  exciting  much  primary  ? 

It  IS  on  this  account  that  variolous  inoculation 
may  be  submitted  to  without  danger,  by  fe^e 
infancy,  advanced  age,  and  even  cachectic  habits 
in  every  stage  of  life  ;  and  that  the  season  of 
the  year  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Pregnant  women,  however,  ought 
never  to  be  exposed  to  it,  nor  infants,  where 
there  is  a  choice,  till  aAer  the  irriution  of 
teething. 

The  operation  is  perfectly  simple :  the  nee- 
dle, originally  employed  in  the  east,  is  as  good 
an  instrument  as  any,  though  the  lancet  is  gen- 
erally preferred.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dqxxsite 
a  minute  drop  of  the  contagion  under  the  cu- 
ticle, or  at  least  to  make  such  a  wound  as  may 
give  forth  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  take  the  fluid  before  the  pustule  suppu- 
rates ;  as  afterward  it  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  common  pus  as  well,  and  produces  a 
larger  circle  of  inflammation,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, also,  it  cannot  so  fully  be  relied  on.  The 
puncture  does  not  so  completely  disappear  as  in 
that  with  vaccine  fluid,  but  it  is  often  scarcely 
visible  for  tliree  or  four  days.  At  this  period  a 
minute  papula  may  be  traced,  a  little  itching  it 
felt,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  inflamma- 
tion. On  the  sixth  day,  a  pain  and  weight  are 
felt  in  the  axilla,  proving  that  the  lymphatics  of 
the  arm  have  become  affected,  and  that  the 
virus  is  conveyed  into  the  system.  On  the  sev- 
enth or  eighth  day,  the  precursive  symptoms  of 
transient  shiverings,  headache,  and  pain  in  the 
back  are  perceived,  and  immediately  followed 
by  the  eruption  itself;  though  mostly,  in  this 
mild  form  of  the  disease,  the  only  eruption,  as  in 
the  inoculated  vaccinia,  is  the  pustule  on  the 
puncture,  or  a  few  which  directly  surround  it.  * 
Where  the  disease  spends  itself  in  this  manner, 
the  local  efflorescence  conunonly  ^reads  over 
a  larger  area  than  otherwise,  and  the  adjoining 
lymphatics  participating  in  the  irritation,  the  ten- 
derness and  sense  of  weight  are  increased  in  the 
axilla.  Where  the  symptoms  are  unfavourable, 
there  is  a  purplish,  instead  of  a  rosy  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  narrow,  deep-red  circle  surrounding 
the  puncture,  with  a  dip  or  depression  in  the 
pustule.* 

The  treatment  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready pointed  out  for  the  natural  disease ;  but 

*  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  has  published  an 
excellent  work  on  the  smallpox,  in  whidi  thedif. 
ferent  stages  of  this  disease,  &c.,  are  illustrated 
by  coloured  plates. — D. 
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it  should  vary  with  the  habit,  constitution,  or 
age  of  the  individual.  Sufficient  attention  was 
not  always  given  to  this  remark  formerly :  for 
the  preparatory  regimen  was  a  hed  of  Procrus- 
tes, to  which  eyeiy  one  was  alike  compelled  to 
adapt  himself.  Sir  George  Baker  openly  com- 
plained of  this  inconsistency  in  his  own  day 
(Med.  Traruae.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288) ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  censure,  it  was  very  generally  con- 
tinued.* 


GENUS  IV. 

ANTHRAGIA. 

CARBUNCULAR  EXANTHEM. 

ERUPTION  OP  TUMOURS  IMPKRPKCTLT  SUPPU- 
RATI.HO,  WITH  INDURATING  EDGES,  AND,  POR 
THE  MOST  PART,  A  SORDID  AND  SANIOUS  CORE. 

The  present  genus,  denominated  anthracia, 
from  Svd^^f  "  a  burning  coal,"  by  its  definition 
embraces  two  di:>eases  of  very  different  spe- 
cific characters,  though  closely  according  in 
their  generic  marks.     These  are, 

1.  Anthracia  Pestis.  Plague. 

2. Rubula.        Yaws. 

There  have  been,  however,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  great  disputes  among  the  nosologists  as 
to  the  proper  station  of  both  these  species,  many 
contending  that  plague  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exanthem,  and  most  writers  having  hith- 
erto contemplated  yaws  as  an  impetigo,  or  some 
other  dysthetic  affection.  Dr.  CuUen  has  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  first  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  order  of  exanthema  into  that 
of  fevers ;  Voge^  has  actually  introduced  it 
into  this  last  order ;  Willan  has  rejected  it 
from  the  exanthema.  Parr  arranges  it  as  an 
exanthem  in  his  article  Nosology,  having  pre- 
viously, like  Willan,  rejected  it  from  that  di- 
vision in  his  article  Cutanei  Mo/rhi.  In  his  re- 
marks subjomed  to  the  article  NoMoiogjf,  he 
again  acknowledges  that  **  on  reflection  it  ap- 
pears improper"  to  introduce  it  into  the  list  of 
exanthema ;  and,  in  his  article  Pestis^  he  as- 
serts more  roundly  that  **  there  is  no  foundation 
for  arranging  plague  among  the  exanthemata, 
and  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  asthenic 


*  As,  in  smallpox,  the  inflammation  frequently 
extends  to  the  eves,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  staph- 
yloma, and  blinoness  may  be  the  consequences, 
especially  when  a  pustule  has  formed  on  the  eye 
itsel£  The  smallpox  frequently  leaves  the  con- 
stitution in  a  state  in  which  scrofula  is  disposed 
to  arise ;  the  elands  of  the  neck  or  mesentery  en- 
large, or  phtnisis  comes  on.  Frequently,  says 
Dr.  Elliotson,  it  leaves  after  it  rupia  and  ecthyma, 
diarrhcea,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines. 

For  the  prevention  of  piuimgt  various  plans  have 
been  suggested.  In  the  hospital  at  New-Orleans, 
in  1830,  Dr.  Picton  kept  the  smallpox  oatients  ex- 
cluded from  the  light,  and  not  one  of  tnem  exhib- 
ited a  pit  or  mark  on  the  body.-;-{See  Am.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sc.,  vol.  x..  p.  119.)  Pricking  the  pustules 
with  a  fine  needle  has  been  favourably  spoken  of. 
Mr.  George,  of  Kensington,  has  published  some 
oheervations  in  favour  of  covering  the  pustules  <tf 
confluent  smallpox,  situated  on  the  face,  with  cal- 
amine.— See  Med.  Oaz.,  vols.  x.  and  xi— Ed. 
Vol  I.— S 


remittents."  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  Sagar,  and 
Macbride,  have  entered  it  in  the  order  m  which 
we  have  placed  it  in  the  present  system. 

In  a  few  words,  there  appears  strong  and  al- 
most incontrovertible  reason  for  thus  placing  it. 
The  fever,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  is  erup- 
tive, and  as  specifically  so  as  that  of  any  of  the 
exanthems  ;  it  is  contagious  like  most  of  them, 
and,  although  freouently  occurrinff  oftener  than 
once  in  a  man^s  life,  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  the  writers  who  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  its  effects,  that  it  renders  every 
one  less  susceptible  for  a  certain  period  after- 
ward, and  some  for  the  whole  term  of  their 
existence. 

With  respect  to  yaws,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
has  been  quite  as  considerable  as  that  respect- 
ing plague.  Generally  speakmg,  it  has  oeen 
placed  m  the  loose  and  indeterminate  class 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cachexies  ;  Sauvages  and  Sagar  arrange  it  in 
the  order  tubera  of  this  class ;  Cullen  in  that 
of  impetigines.  These  writers  take  little  or 
no  notice  of  any  kind  of  febrile  features  that 
accompany  it,  whether  specific  or  sympathetic. 
Dr.  Young  pays  as  little  attention  to  the  febrile 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  transfers  it  from  the  di- 
vision of  cachexies  (cacocAymi<e,  as  he  denomi- 
nates them)  to  the  order  of  paran^^hia  or 
structural  diseases.  Dr.  Winterbotlom  ami 
Dr.  Dance,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  a 
slight  fever  is  its  primary  symptom ;  and  Dr. 
Ludford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for,  perhaps, 
the  best  history  which  has  yet  been  given  of 
this  disease,  describes  it  as  a  proper  eruptive 
fever,  totally  unconnected  with  diet,  lues,  or 
any  other  taint  in  the  blood ;  commencing  with 
alternations  of  shivering  and  heat,  lassitude, 
want  of  appetite,  and  pains  in  the  head  and 
loins  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  prevent  sleep  ; 
the  fever  and  every  mconvenience  diminishing 
after  the  eruption,  and  the  appetite  returning. 
So  that,  like  smallpox,  it  appears  to  have  a 
regular  accession,  height,  and  decline,  and,  as 
already  observed,  may  be  propagated  by  inocu- 
lation, and  is  never  known  to  occur  a  second 
time.  Hence  Parr,  who  seems  to  have  long 
wavered  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  jeal  na- 
ture of  this  disease,  regarding  it  at  one  time  as 
a  pustulous  exanthemy  and  afterward  as  a  mere 
cuiieular  intumescence,  returned  at  last  with  a 
decided  mind  to  his  first  opinion,  and  again  as- 
serts that  '*  the  detail  of  symptoms  shows  that 
the  disease  is  truly  exanthematous." 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  therefore  abun- 
dantly iustify  the  present  arrangement  of  both 
these  diseases,  support  their  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  carbuncular  exanthems,  and  conse- 
quently develop  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
of  yaws  with  plague,  under  a  nosologicaf  method 
founded  on  the  principle  ,of  symptoms.  In  their 
individual  or  specific  characters,  they  are,  in- 
deed, highly  discrepant ;  but  this  is  not  soflkient 
to  cadi  for  a  separation,  while  they  agree  m  the 
common  outline  that  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
generic  division.  The  tall  and  stately  acaeia. 
of  Egypt,  and  the  de\\ca&ft  vQ^^x^^^^^taaX  ^  wix 
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9WII  grreen-bouses,  belong  to  the  same  genus  in 
botany,  however  inaccordant  they  may  appear 
to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  spectator. 


SPECIES  I. 

ANTHRACIA  PESTIS. 

PLAGUE. 

TUMOURS  BUBONOUS,  CA.BBUNCULAB,  OB  BOTH; 
A.PPKABINO  AT  AN  UNCXBTAlN  TIMB  OF  THB 
D1SBA8B  :  BYB8  WITH  A  MUDDY  OLISTENIMO  ; 
PBVBB  A  MAUONANT  TYPHUS,  WITH  BXTBEKB 
INTBBNAL  HEAT  AND  DEBILITY  ;  CONTAGIOUS.* 

It  is  happy  for  ns  that,  in  describing  this 
dreadfal  scourge,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  remote 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  own,  before  the 
great  advantage  of  pubUc  cleanliness  and  ven- 
tilation in  our  streets  was  sufficiently  attended 
to,  or  even  known.  The  earliest  visitation  of 
the  plague  that  occurs  in  English  history  was  in 
the  year  430 ;  the  last  time  it  appeared  as  an 
epidemic  was  in  1666,  and  the  last  notice  of  it 
in  the  bills  of  mortality  was.in  1679.  In  Edin- 
burgh it  has  not  prevslled  subsequently  to  1645, 
long  since  which  period  it  has  repeatedly  rav- 
aged all  the  contment  of  Europe,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  t 

From  ^e  diversified  and  clashing  accounts 
that  are  ^en  of  this  disease  by  different  wri- 
ters and  eyewitnesses  in  different  ages,  or  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  we  are  justified  in 
laying  down  the  three  following  varieties, 
which,  while  they  offer  the  chief  points  of 
discrepance,  will  be  found  in  their  explanation 
to  reconcile  the  seeming  discordances  of  estab- 
lished authorities, 
c  Fructifera.  The  disease  extending  to 

Common  plague.      about  the  fourteenth  day ; 


•  «  The  difficulty  ofpresentin^  a  definition  appli- 
cable  to  all  cases  maybe  conceived  from  the  Act, 
that  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  its  appearance 
in  different  instances ;  insomuch,  that  even  fever 
is  by  no  means  invariably  present ;  and,  in  rapid 
cases,  death  terminates  their  course  before  a  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  to  admit  of  the  formation 
of  buboes  and  carbuncles." — (Bateman,  in  Rees*s 
Cyclop.,  art.  Plaoub.)  The  following  is  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Brown's  definition: — "An  exanthematous 
disease,  consisting  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and 
pustules,  white,  livid,  or  black,  distributed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  and  generally  attended 
with  malignant  and  very  fetal  fever."— Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Med. 

t  Marseilles,  which  had  previously  suffered 
twenty  severe  visitations  in  the  course  of  seven- 
teen centuries,  was  ravaged  by  it  again  in  1720. 
Moscow  suffered  cruelly  from  it  in  1771  and  1772 ; 
and  it  prevailed  at  Noja,  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories, as  late  as  1815  and  1816.  It  appeared  in 
the  Lazsretto  of  Venice  in  1818 ;  and  at  Gressem- 
berg,  in  Silesia,  in  1819.  In  the  year  1813  it  raged 
at  Malta.  With  these  exceptions,  it  has  of  late 
generally  been  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  the  reputed  land  of  its  ori^n,  and  to  those 
portions  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  are,  or  have 
been,  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey.— See  the 
art  Plaque,  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract 
Ifedw— Ed. 


and  relieved  by  the  ap> 

peariDce  of  the  eniptioiu 

$  Infructifera.         Tib  emption  imperfect  or 

Uneruptive  plague.  BUppiened  ;    tnosfened 

to  aome  internal  organ ; 

or  superseded  externallj 

by  stigmata  and  vibices. 

y  Erythematica,      The  body  covered  over  with 

Erythematous  trails  of  vesicular  eiythe- 

plague.  ma,  producing  oeep,  sa- 

nious,    and    gaon^nout 

ulcerations  a/i  it  spreads, 

often  to  the  loss  of  one 

or  more  Ihjiis. 

The  whole  of  these  varieties  have  sometimes 
been  exhibited  in  the  same  epidemic ;  the  last, 
however,  is  the  least  frequent,  whether  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  rest.  All  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  been  present  and  intermixed  in  the 
Aleppo  plague  of  1660-1-3,  so  clearly  and  stri 
kingly  described  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  phy 
siciao  at  the  time  to  the  'Britiah  factory  estab- 
lished at  that  city ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  pesti- 
lential eruptions  appearing  under  the  form  of 
buboes,  carbuncles,  or  uthee  exanthemata; 
among  which  last  he  takes  particular  notice  of 
an  erysipelatous  redness,  forming  streaks  of  a 
reddish  purple  or  livid  colour,  intermixed  with 
vibices  and  wheals,  or  largo  blue  and  purple 
spots,  the  macula  magne  of  authors ;  while,  in 
some  cases,  he  observes  that  an  extraordinary 
concurrence  of  these  eruptions  took  place, 
which,  however,  was  chiefly  remarked  anM>iig 
children  under  ten  vears  of  age. 

In  the  Barbary  plague  of  1799  and  1800,  so 
folly  and  excellently  described  by  Mr.  Jackson 
{Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  Ac,  4to., 
1809),  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  its  effects, — 
the  first  and  second  of  the  two  varieties  here 
offered,  the  fructiferous  and  infructiferous,  were 
intermixed,  while  the  erythematic  seems  to  have 
been  absent.  It  was  probably  absent  also  in 
the  plague  of  Moscow  of  the  year  1771,  as 
it  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Mertcns,  who  gives  a 
full  description  of  both  the  other  modifications. 
In  the  London  plague  of  1665,  all  of  them  seem 
to  have  occurred  occasionally  ;  the  first  and  the 
second,  however,  most  frequently,  examples  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Hodges,  Sydenham,  Sir 
Gideon  Harvey  {City  Remembrancer^  passim), 
and  indeed  all  the  writers ;  while,  in  allusion  to 
the  last,  Sydenham  compares  the  inflammation 
of  the  plague,  as  it  often  appeared,  to  that  of  an 
ignis  sacer,  by  which  he  means  an  erysipelas ; 
in  which  nature,  he  tells  us,  expels  the  matter 
of  the  disease  from  the  blood  to  slightly  ele- 
vated tumours  dispersed  over  the  surface  in 
broad  red  patches :  only  that  this  ignisy  says 
he,  is  more  violent  than  the  ignis  sacer  {Fehris 
Pestilen»t  et  Peatis  0pp.,  sec.  ii.,  class  ii.)  : — 
"ignis  noster  tsto  taero  lon^i  divmior  eel.** 
They  seem  also  to  have  co-existed  in  the  Nea- 
politan pla^e,  or  rather  that  of  Noya,  in  1815« 
for  the  police  regulations,*  as  well  as  the  med- 

*  Oiomale  di  tutti  Atu,  Discussioiii,  e  Deter 
minazione  della  Sopra-intendenza'  Oenexale  e  So- 
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ical  descriptions,  have  a  reference  to  each  of 
these  m  very  distmct  terms.* 

In  the  plague  of  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  as 
described  by  Thucydides  and  Lucretius,  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  existence  of  buboes,  as  not  be- 
ing distinctly  noticed,  though  probably  included 
in  the  inflammations  that  are  stated  to  have  fall- 
en upon  the  privities  (rd  mlS6ia%  while  the  last 
two  varieties  were  perpetually  intermixed ;  the 
chief  eruption,  however,  being  that  of  the  vesic- 
ular erytiiema,  the  sacer  ignis,  or  holy  fire,  as 
observed  by  Sydenham.  In  consequence  of 
which,  ThucycUdes  tells  us,  that  **  the  surface 
of  the  body  was  neither  violently  hot  nor  wan ; 
but  reddish,  livid,  and  covered  over  with  an  ef- 
florescence of  minute  vesicles  and  ulcers," — 
fXvKruhuti  lUKpaTs  Koii  2Xc«aiv : — ^but  that  the  in- 
terior parts  were  so  burning  that  the  sick  could 
not  endure  the  lightest  covering  or  clothes,  and 
eagerly  threw  themselves  into  cold  water.  And 
he  adds,  that  the  disease,  in  its  ulcerative  prog- 
ress, conunencing  in  the  head  or  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  migrated  over  the  entire  frame, 
and  often  fixed  itself  permanently  ou  the  sexual 
organs,  the  hands,  or  the  feet  (Hist.,  lib.  ii., 
50) :  the  whole  of  which  course  is  by  Lucretius 
described  under  the  express  name  of  taeer  ignu, 
<a  holy  fare.— {DeRer.  JVfl/.,vi.,  1164. )t 
**  Et  simul,  ulcehbus  quasi  inustis,  omne  rubere 
Corpus,  ut  est,  per  membra  sacer  quom  diditur 

IGNIS." 

One  of  the  severest  attacks  of  plague  with 
which  Rome  was  ever  aflUcted,  was  that  which 
made  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  of  tlA  Christian  era,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
army  of  Lucius  Varus,  on  its  return  from  Par- 
thia.  It  is  loosely  but  frequently  glanced  at  by 
Galen,  who  adverts  on  diflferent  occasions  to  va- 
rious cases  in  which  he  was  consulted.     It  was 


premo  Magistrato  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  &c.    Na- 
poU,  1816. 

*  RagguagUo  Istorico  della  Peste  sviluppata  in 
Noya  neU*  anno  1815.    Napoli,  1816. 

t  The  descriptions  given  by  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius,  being  verr  imperfect  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  certainly  wul  not  justify  a  positive  infer- 
ence that  the  fatal  disorder  at  Athens  was  the 
plague.  Dr.  Bateman  believed  that  the  account, 
as  nr  as  it  goes,  even  proves  that  the  epidemic 
was  not  the  true  plague,  since  glandular  swellings 
are  not  enumerated  amone  the  sjrmptoms.  The 
description  of  the  state  of  the  skin,  indeed,  seemed 
to  him,  as  well  as  Dr.  Willan,  to  convey  the  sus- 
picion of  smallpox :  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  red- 
dish or  livid,  with  an  eruption  of  small  pustules, 
or  sores.--(Thucyd.,  lib.  u.,  sect  xlix.)  Some  of 
the  plagues  mentioned  by  Livy  do  not  appear  to 
have  b^n  accompanied  by  the  glandular  tumours 
and  carbuncles  of  the  true  plague. — (Rees*s  Cy- 
clop., art  Plaoub.)  Now  although  a  few  exam- 
ples of  true  plague  are  not  attended  with  buboes 
and  carbuncles,  the  editor  believes,  that,  in  modem 
times,  if  any  ^tal  epidemic  or  contagious  disease 
were  to  originate,  generally  or  invariably  unattend- 
ed with  those  sjrmptoms,  it  would  not  be  regard- 
ed by  any  medical  men  of  the  present  day  as  the 
true  plaffue.  Hildebrand  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Haller,  uiat  the  Athenian  pbgue  of  Thucydides 
was  only  a  malignant  typhus. — Uber  d.  AnstecL 
Typhus,  p.  32.— £0 
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a  direct  counterpart  of  the  Athenian  plague,  and 
hence  we  meet  with  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  just  enumerated.  "  The  body,"  he 
telb  us,  **  was  stigmatized  with  ulcerating  erup- 
tions (Meth.  Med.,  Ub.  u.,  cap.  xii.),  (UavO^otv 
tXKtnv),  which  were  often  hvia,  and  ramified  in 
every  direction ;  while  there  was  no  increase  of 
heat  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  patient  felt  as 
if  burnt  up  with  an  internal  fire.  The  discharge 
from  the  bowels  was,  at  the  beffinning,  and  during 
the  augmentation  of  the  disorder,  yellow  or  red- 
dish, but  afterward  black,  like  dregs  of  blood. — 
{De  Prasag.  ex  PuUik,  cap.  iv.)  The  pulse  was 
in  many  instances  not  much  affected,  out  there 
was  great  thirst,  and  an  urgent  desire  for  cold 
water."  And  he  adds,  anorUy  aftervrard,  a 
symptom  distinctly  noticed  by  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius,  *'  that  from  the  peculiar  stupor  of  th«- 
head,  the  patient,  for  a  lon^  time  afterward, 
knew  neither  hiinself  nor  his  friends  around 
him." — {De  Frtuag,  ex  FuM,  cap.  v.) 

Eosebius  has  given  us  a  similar  account  of 
the  tremendous  plague  which  raged  over  Syria, 
▲.  D.  803,  in  which,  however,  he  more  express- 
ly notices,  that  the  sioeb  lems  was  intermixed 
with  the  CABtfUNCLBs,  and  Biade  a  dieadfol 
havoc  on  the  bodies  even  of  the  few  who  lived 
through  the  disease ;  very  generally  fixing  upon 
their  eyes,  and  rendering  uem  totally  b&nd. — 
{Hist.  Eccles.y  lib.  vii.,  cap.  xvii. ;  ix.,  cap.  viii.) 
In  the  correct  rendering  of  his  interpreter  Kui- 
finus,  **  Aeris  quoque  temperies  in  tantam  cor- 
ruptionem  versa  est,  ut  humana  corpora  ulcen- 
bus  pessimis,  que  ionis  sicbb  appellantur,  nec- 
non  et  his  qui  dicuntnr  caebunculi,  replerentur, 
ita  ut  ora  hominum  atoue  oculos  occuparent,  et 
ut  siquis  forte  ex  his  eniigiaset  mortem,  hunini- 
bus  orbaretur." 

In  the  still  more  severe  and  extensive  plague 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d. 
540,  and  which  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  for  at  least  half  a  century,  all  th« 
varieties  enumerated  in  the  present  classifies* 
tion  appear  to  have  either  co-existed  or  alter- 
nated. It  commenced,  however,  according  tc 
Agathias,  **  in  its  old  form,"  or  with  buboes  •• 
a  prominent  and  early  symptom ;  which  chiefly 
appeared,  as  Procopius  tells  us,  in  the  groins,  the 
armpits,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  were  attended 
with  violent  fever  and  stupor,  or  phrenitis.  '*  The 
carbuncle,"  he  adds,  "did  not  alwajrs  show 
itself,  but,  on  opening  a  patient's  body  after  hie 
decease,  it  was  detected  in  an  incipient  state." 
Yet,  from  the  diversity  of  character  the  diseaae 
at  length  assumed  in  different  individuals,  and 
after  it  had  spread  to  an  illimitable  extent,  we 
are  informed  by  Evafrioat  ^t  though  it  still 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 
malady,  it  seemed  to  consist  of  numerous  disor- 
ders. In  some,  like  the  Athenian  plague,  as 
already  copied  from  Thucydides,  it  commenced 
in  the  head,  inflamed  the  eyes,  and  tumefied  the 
fiue,  then  descended  into  the  throat,  and  de- 
stroyed them.  In  others,  there  was  a  violent 
flux  ;  and  in  others  again,  buboes  arose,  accoin- 
panied  with  a  most  malignant  fever.  Not  on* 
frequently,  the  patient  died  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  with  bttle  bbadUL  «t  ^os^niM^  wSSss»- 
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mg.    Some  became  conMt43«e,  and  auddealy  p«r- 

I  Jif7#d  in  ihiA  •tife  ;  while  an  eSlorescence  of  the 


m  ^cer  destroyed  muUitudet. 

Dr.  WiHan*  in  his  posthumous  Toluine  piib- 

llUhed  by  Dr.  A^by  Smitht  has  tnken  great 

[pwrna  to  "show  that  the  Isat  or  erythematoas  vji- 

1  nety*  ^bich,  by  the  Greek  phyBiciuna,  wa*  often 

jdlaUrtgtii&hed^by  Ihe  fipeci&c  name  of  Attt-HRjLx 

fur  AMTHKACiSt  was  the  confluent  and  nlteratire 

iBmatlpor  of  the  present  day,  which  be  conceivei 

l*a*t  as  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  to  our- 

kielvea.    It  ia  not  necessaiy  to  go  over  this  qvics- 

ri^on  again,  as  the  author  hiis  already  examined 

lit  at  targe  in  the  aectiun  on  vauiola  ;  where  he 

r  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  %ve  ba^e  no  real 

ground  for  beUevinf  that  either  the  Greek  or 

Latin  phyBtciaiifi  were  acquainted  with  thia  last 

uliscase  uiidor  any  form.     It  h  wufEcieJii  forlbe 

ripiresent  parpofle  to  remark^  that,  even  in  what 

may  be  called  our  own  timeB^  both  these  d\s- 

eaaea^  the  imallpox  and  erythematous  plague, 

have  made  their  appearance  at  different  dates 

L%i  the  name  countnea,,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 

IjKaine  phynicians — men  whose  akiU  arvdjudgnient 

i^ve  received  the  homage  of  univer^nl  assent — 

[who   have   never  dreajned  of  confounding  or 

^ftmalgamating  them,  but  have  distinctly  deacri* 

f  lied  the  one  as  a  variety  of  proper  plague,  and  the 

lather  as  the  smallpox,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 

hf  terni  j  each  produced  by  its  own  specilie 

ntagton^  and  keeping  true  to  its  own  symp- 

t©ma  and  progress.     Such  are  both  the  Russells, 

Forestua  (Lib,  vi,,  oba,   li.^  lii.,  Schol.),   Die- 

merbroecki  Geofroy  of  Provence  { TraiV**  de  ta 

[  Pcitt,  pp.   1,  436),  Gotwald  of  Dantzic,  Hodg- 

hb&i  and,  a  a  Already  observed,  Sydenham.     The 

fifatlingvoaicfttions,  which  conatitute  theeiythe- 

I'matouit  variety,  are  called  fAFUt.^  ARDEKTBsby 

|;0otwald,   in  describing  the    Dsntzic   plague, 

irbJch  term  Dr.  Goodwin  has  correctly  tranalated 

I  lift  B- BLADDER  a.     In  their  ori^n,  however,  they 

I  were  often  as  minute  as  a  ni i lie E- seed,  and  when 

llBTge  were,  in  Holland,  denominated   ouaniim 

FIPERIS. 

When  they  were  of  lif^  magnitude,  there 

vas  BOmetimes  a  difliculty  m  distinguishing  ihem 

I'fiom  proper  carbuncles ;  whence,  by  many  wri- 

|lers,  the  two  are  confounded  or  described  midor 

t  common  name      Hodgos  very  properly  made 

I «  distinction  between  them,  but  Forestus  and 

I'GotwaM  arrarige  them  as  only  modiRcationB  of 

Vttno  and  the   same  eryption,   and  Dr.   Patrick 

ItlnsHcll  seems    partly  mc lined  to  contemplate 

rttiem  in  a  similar  hgbt,  though  he  speaks  doubt- 

r^By .     "  The  same  eruption,*'  nays  he,  "'appears 

jKnoer  various  forms,  K»k  happens  to  be  viewed 

Pin  its  different  stages  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 

I  firteties  of  the  carbuncle  have  sometimes  been 

oneoualy  multrnlied,     I  will  not  be  confident 

not  having  falleti  into  the  like  mis^take." — 

f  {Treatise  (^f  th^  Pla^tt  hook  i ,  chan.  iv,,  p.  121 .) 

^     Gotwalil  makes  not  leas  than  foui  varieties 

^Of  the  carbuncle,  as  he  traced  it  in  the  placac 

it  Dantiie  in  1709.     It  la  the  last  of  theso  that 

confititutCB  the  erythematous   form  before   us. 

*♦  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  moat  curious,  as  Purman, 

in  hisTrcatise  of  the  PI  ague,  has  well  observed, 

Sjtoriii«  calls  them  palo,  bvid,  ulcerous  papulae : 


they  appeaf  wxtli  n  htgh,  ynUow  bikter,  mhth 
seems  full  of  comiption :  the  circle  roa»d  n  m 
ftret  Tedj  then  of  an  ash  colour ;  the  1 
falls,  and  with  thee :^  "         pears  a 

as  a  pepper*c.om,  f-  iting 

imd£r"^Ht*L  Au^ ...  . .   ...  Piagut^,  'Ac  ,  { 

4Q,  h^  K  Goodicm,  M.  II.,  London.  4745) 

To  the  same  effect  Forestua  ■ — -**  Carbuom!^ 
Ills  fer^  autem  ontur  ex  ouatula  ecili»  milii  •aO' 
i(ii»  magnitudine :  inlerdwm  rcro  nwdli  pfouli- 
unl,  primoquidempniritCi,  dein"       '  '      , 

doloreque  vehemenlj.     Hoc  Vf 
cente,  para  uritur,    crustostin;  j..>.  ' 

tawitntt  ferro  inducitur^  id  que  vel  I 

cinereum" — (Lib*   vl,   ohs.  li.,    ^.  > 

which  he  adds,  in  another  ptajce^  *'  tri  ui    mv 
eorum  cemea   aliiiuid   pestilentJ*    eokirii  cum 
partim  cfysipel&lpsum,  piU^tim  roLorem  Ituhml 
depascenUifUi   scrpndilyui    ttrmittm  per  j^rtfJ 
parUs  dtjumm.*'-— (Forestus,  obs.  m  ,  SeM-M 
And  in  proof  that  the  same  Tariefey  of  eruptjaftJ 
did  occur  also  in  the  plague  of  I^ndon,  to  tht 
testimony  already  offered  of  Syderdiam,  il  ^dJ 
be  sufhcient  to  add  the  foUowjnff  of  1{od|^ 
*' There  were  occasionallyt"  sh- 
tions,  of  size  from  a  pea  to  a  m 
sed  with  a  variegated  circle,  i  defiali.  ( 

They  arose  with  exquisite  aj.  jmm,^ 

and  coniainid  an  tchor  of  4t  yt  .ttn 

colour,  which  was  sq  acrid  or  (awsiUf  tik€t  if  j 
f  oon  eorr&did  the  vcsidt  and  bnrtt  out,  of  a  cd- 
our  yellowish,  livid,  or  black.      Th«te  nvtttii)c« 
broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  body  ;  mto  m^  J 
tion  and  number  being  uncertain :    »»m#ttn>e^l 
few,  sometimes  many ;  ir^ne  case,,  tke  vAali] 
body  w&t  amend  all  over  iXfUh  lA<m,**— (Jf 
motag^t  p.  HO.) 

It  is  impossibte  that  these  writers  ciould  b«J 
mistaken  in  the  nature   of  the  complajnt, 
have  regarded  that  as  plague  which  w^s  n 
smallpox  :  and  m  they  descnbf^,  m  thoM  | 
sages,    the  very   liiieameni*  of  the  AthaRii 
plague  and  other  crytheitiatows  forms  of  it  a        _ 
ancient  nations,  thtre  is  no  reason  whatever  for  | 
conceiving  the  physicians  of  Greeco  tad  Ex>mm 
to  have  been  more  deceived  than  iboa*  (d  recent 
times. 

The  greater  part  of  these  pataAgr 
correspond  with  the  chtraeter  Of  t? 
tat  pextikns  of  Lorrain,  delineated 
name  hy  Sauvages,  who  has  copied  i 

from  Sydetdiafn  and   Hoflmaon;    l 
though  he  ealle  it  an  erysipelas,  had,  4»  Imj  ^li- 
mits,  the  closest  aflinity  with  plaipie  in  ita  mo«t 
malignant  form, — '*  ctnn  atroctsstmo  t , 
tUentisummam  affmhatem  haibet;**  a 

reality   this   disease    m  the    form 
"  Eacb,^'  says  be,  ♦"commences    v. 
burning  heat,  delirium,  prostration  ti^ 
vehement  yam  of  iho  back  and  head  i  m  eKh^J 
the  burning  matter  of  Ihe  diaeaae  brf»jakH  f 
on  the  fourth  dj\y,  on  the  antlary  or  m^ 
gEandn,  and  spreads  to  the  feet  in  til*  farm  * 
the  ignis  sacer ;  in  the  gfandt  it  prxi--"  i'*- 
scetaes ;  m  the  extremittes  gitigr^ 
the  mal  des  ardens  of  the  Frefich  wr, 
in  its  malignant   variety,  the  ^n^^Ut   ^[^ 
:  g-rmmtum  of  Will  an.    Miicli  oX  &m  diibi 
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however,  seems  to  be  dependant  upon  local  or 
accidental  circumstances,  and  especially  upon 
the  state  or  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  we  are  told  bj  Sir  James  M'Ghgor,  that 
when  the  plague  first  broke  out  in  the  Indian 
army  in  the  course  of  its  laborious  expedition 
to  Egypt,  the  cases  sent  from  the  crowded  hos- 
pitals of  the  6 1  St  and  88th  regiments  were,  from 
the  commencement,  attended  with  typhous 
symptoms ;  while  those  from  the  Bengal  volun- 
teer battalion,  and  the  other  corps  encamped 
near  the  marshes  of  £l-Hamed,  evinced  uni* 
formly  an  intermittent  or  remittent  type;  and 
those  that  occurred  m  the  cold  and  rainy  months 
of  December  and  January,  an  inflammatory  char- 
acter ;  after  which,  as  the  weather  became  warm- 
er, the  disease  at  Cairo,  Ghiza,  Boulac,  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  wore  the  form  of  a  mild  con- 
tinued fever.— (3f«i.  Sk.  of  the  Expeditiony  &c.) 

The  plague  of  London  in  1665,  was,  in  like 
manner,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  excited  an  epidemic 
synochus  of  great  violence  and  danger,  oflen  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  rheumatiitm  or 
pleurisy,  and  which  seems  to  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  progress  and  mortality  of  the 
plague.  Sydenham  expressly  calls  it  a  pesti- 
lential feYer,  febrtM  pestilentialis ;  and  adds,  that 
the  fever  of  Uie  pla^e,  after  it  had  broken  out, 
so  completely  assimilated  itself  to  its  character, 
that,  in  the  second  or  infructiferous  variety,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other.— (Sect,  ii.,  cap.  i.) 

In  like  manner  Thucydides  expressly  tells  us, 
that  whatever  incidental  complaint  any  person 
was  labouring  under  during  the  plague  at  Athens, 
it  was  sure  to  run  into  this  disease,  which  swal- 
lowed up  every  other.  Yet  he  adds,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  plague,  complaints  of 
all  kinds  were  peculiarly  uncommon  ;  msomuch 
that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one,  the 
year  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  a  general  immu- 
nity.—(/ft*/.,  lib.  ii.,  49.) 

The  plague  at  Jjondon  first  attracted  atten- 
tion about  midsummer,  and  augmented  in  its 
destructive  ravage  till  the  autumnal  equinox,  at 
which  time  about  eiffht  thousand  died  within  the 
bills  of  mortalitv  in  Uie  space  of  a  week,  though 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least,  had  fled 
into  the  country  to  avoid  the  infection.  From 
this  time,  it  suddenly  put  on  a  milder  character, 
and  made  fewer  attaclts ;  nearly  ceased,  as  is 
uniformly  the  case,  with  the  cold  of  the  winter ; 
and  totally  vanished  by  the  spring ;  the  epidem- 
ic fever,  nevertheless,  remained  for  a  twelve- 
month longer,  though  this  also  was  both  less 
common  and  less  virulent. 

As  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  observes,  it  is  incon- 
testably  established  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
that  the  disease  of  the  plague  cannot  co-exist 
with  a  heat  of  atmosphere  above  80^,  nor  a  little 
below  W^.— {Select  DisterUUion*,  du:.,  p.  314, 


*  The  plague,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  en- 
demic in  Egypt,  where  it  arises  every  autumn, 
and  prevails  till  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  ensu- 
ing year.  By  some  the  vernal  equinox  is  said  to 
be  the  period  of  its  greatest  fetauty ;  by  Sir  John 
Webb,  however,  the  month  of  November.    In  the 


8vo.,  1823.)  It  never  fails  to  disappear  in 
Egypt  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  heat  being 
then  pretty  uniformly  at  80°  or  upwards.  Its 
chief  prevalence,  therefore,  is  in  Lower  Egypt 
It  is  almost  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt ;  totally 
so  in  Abyssinia,  in  Mecca,  and  me  southern 
parts  of  Arabia.*  On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
from  the  history  of  all  the  plagues  of  which 
there  is  any  account  in  England,  that  they  have 
never  begun  to  appear  epidemically  but  in  the 
end  of  June,  or  abovt  the  beginning  of  July : 
that  they  proceed  increasing  ti{l  September, 
when  they  are  at  their  acme,  and  then  decline 
until  they  entirely  subside  in  winter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases. — {SeUci  Dit- 
tertat.;  also,  Ruttul  tm  the  Plague;  and  Ban- 
croft on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  679.)  The  influence  of 
temperature  is,  indeed,  striking  in  numerous  dis- 
eases, and  even  in  many  of  those  that  issue  from 
a  specific  contagion,  of*^  which  we  have  already 
given  an  impressive  example  in  its  effects  on 
syphilis  in  the  West  Indies. 

[Dr.  Bancroft  has  brought  forward  various 
observations,  made  by  himself,  in  proof  of  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  in  both 
their  extremes,  in  rendering  the  contain  dor- 
mant, or  in  suspending  that  sosceptibihty  or  af- 
finity of  the  human  IxMy,  without  which  it  can- 
not produce  disease  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Pestilential  contagion,  he  observes,  probably 
exists  at  all  times  in  Lower  Eeypt,  Syria,  and 
many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Levant,  and  it  is 
frequent  on  board  Turkish  and  Greek  vessels. 
When  he  was  in  Egypt  he  remarked,  that  the 
obviops  effect  of  heat  in  lessening  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  individuals,  or  their  aptitudes  for  ta- 
king the  disease,  was  most  evident  in  those  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  cold  climates,  and  who 
were  comparatively  most  affected  by  the  sum- 
mer's heat.  **  There  were,  however,  persons 
in  Egypt,''  he  adds,  "  who  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  greater  degrees  of  heat,  and  who 
were  therefore  not  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
disease ;  and  some  few  of  these  caught  it  after 
it  had  become  extinct  in  the  British  army,  and 
when  a  person  landed  from  England  would  not 
receive  it,  though  he  slept  in  an  infected  bed ; 
and  it  was  from  this  cause  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  the  disease  began  at  Rosetta 
nearly  two  months  before  the  usual  time,  i.  e. 
on  the  13th  of  September,  when  I  first  discOT- 
ered  it  in  two  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  at- 
tached to  the  Indian  army  ;  and  it  was  proper 
gated  with  some  rapidity  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
among  persons  who  were  either  bom  in  or  had 
just  come  from  a  climate  muck  hoiier  thfn 
Emt. "—(Bancro/t  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  691.)] 

The   same   controlling  circumstances    take 

Elace  all  over  the  world ;  and,  in  studying  the 
istory  and  progress  of  the  disease,  we  must 
allow  for  the  changes  they  effect.  Dr.  Mertens 
has  well  described  this  progress  in  the  plague 


spring,  the  southerly  winds,  which  pass  over  the 
deserts  and  the  lakes  left  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  blow  three  or  four  hours  a  day  for  seveml 
weeks.  In  June  the  country  is  refrenied  and  ran 
dered  healthy  by  cool  breexes  from  the  noitli.— 
See  Larrev,  MtaL  de  Ghir.  UiL^McflBu  v— ^%a^ 
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ef  Moscow  of  1 77 If  at  which  time  he  presided 
over  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  of  the  imperial 
capital,  and  was  an  eyewitness  to  its  ravages. 
-^Obs.  Med,  de  Febr.  tnitr.  de  Pesie,  notmul" 
Usque  aliis  morbu,  Vindobon.,  1778.)  Having 
noticed  its  liability  to  modifications  from  several 
of  the  above  causes,  he  tells  us,  that,  in  gen- 
eral, it  begins  with  headache,  giddiness,  hor- 
ripilation, prostration  of  strength,  fever,  nausea, 
vomiting,  redness  of  the  eyes,  a  dejected  coun- 
tenance, and  a  white  foul  tongue.  A  tickling, 
attended  wit^  slight  pains,  is  perceived  in  the 
parts  where  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  afterward 
break  out.  **  The  former,'*  says  he,  *'  are  glan- 
dular swellinffs,  not  acutely  pamful,  and  more  or 
less  elevated;  usually  seated  in  the  groins  or 
armpits,  but  occasionidly  occurring  in  me  neck, 
cheeks,  and  other  organs  of  the  body."  The 
Utter  he  describes  very  nearly  in  the  words  al- 
ready employed  in  the  specific  definition  of  the 
carbuncle  or  anthrax  in  the  preceding  pa^s  of 
this  work,' though  he  observes  that  *Mn  the 
plague,  this  tumour  evinces  somewhat  less  prom- 
mence,  pain,  and  inflammation,  than  when  it 
arises  as  an  idiopathic  affection." 

"  Many,"  he  tells  us,  **  died  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  attack,  before  either  of  these 
kinds  of  tumours  made  their  appearance."  In 
such  cases,  an  eruption  of  petechia,  macule,  or 
vibices,  like  what  occur  in  putrid  fevers,  usually 
took  place  a  few  hours  before  death  ;  but  some- 
times the  disease  was  so  sudden  as  to  outstrip 
the  march  of  these  active  precursors  of  dissolu- 
tion. Ahiiost  all  who  died  were  cut  off  on  or 
before  the  sixth  day,  insomuch  that  tho^  who 
reached  the  seventh  were  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  danger. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  Moscow  by 
a  communication  with  the  Turkish  army;  it 
made  little  progress  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year,  but  became  fearfully  fatal  with  the  ad- 
vance of  summer,  and  gradually  died  away  with 
the  frost.  The  mortality  was  tremendous.  Sev- 
enty thousand  inhabitants  were  cut  off  in  a  few 
months,  twenty-two  thousand  in  a  single  month, 
and  sometimes  twelve  hundred  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Notwithstanding  which,  by  cautiously 
blocking  up  every  avenue  except  one  to  the  large 
hospital  over  which  he  was  appointed  physician, 
and  keeping  a  strict  and  constant  guard  at  the 
entrance  thus  left  open,  although  the  building 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  it  was  maintained 
perfectly  free  from  infection,  while  the  disease 
raffed  around  it  in  every  quarter. 

Mr.  Jackson's  account  of  the  plague  at  Mo- 
rocco is  in  perfect  consonance  with  this  descrip- 
tion, though  it  contains  a  feature  or  two  in  ad- 
dition, which  probably  became  more  prominent 
from  the  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
"  The  symptoms  of  this  plague,"  says  he,  "  va- 
ried in  different  patients ;  the  variety  of  age  and 
constitution  gave  it  a  hke  variety  of*^ appearance 
and  character.  In  some,  it  manifested  itself  by 
a  sudden  and  violent  shivering ;  in  others,  by  a 
sudden  delirium,  succeeded  by  great  and  un- 
quenchable thirst.  Cold  water  was  eagerly  re- 
torted to  by  the  unwary  and  imprudent,  and 
proved  fatal  to  those  who  indulged  in  its  mo-  I 


mentaiy  relieC  Some  had  one,  two,  or  move 
buboes,  which  foimed,  and  became  often  as 
larse  as  a  walnut  in  thecouree  of  adaj ;  otheis 
had  a  similar  number  of  carininclee ;  others  lad 
both  buboes  and  carbuncles,  which  geoerallysp- 
peared  in  the  groin,  under  the  arm,  or  near  the 
breast.  Those  who  were  affected  with  a  shir- 
ering,  having  no  bubo,  carbuncle,  spots  (vibicsi 
or  macul»  lata),  or  any  other  disfigiuation  (erup- 
tion), were  invariably  carried  off  in  less  thao 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
became  quickly  putrefied,  to  that  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  bury  it  in  a  few  boors 
after  dissolution. 

**  The  European  merchants  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  respective  houses,  a«  is  the  practice 
in  the  Levant.  I  did  not  take  this  precaution, 
but  occasionally  rode  out  to  take  exercise  on 
horseback.  Mv  daily  observations  convinced 
me  that  the  epidemy  was  not  caught  by  approach, 
unless  that  approach  was  acconqianied  by  an 
inhaling  of  the  breath,  or  by  touching  the  in- 
fected person." 

This  last  remark  is  in  strict  agreement  with 
the  observations  of  the  best  medical  writers  cf 
modem  times  who  have  witnessed  the  disease 
in  different  countries  and  climates;  and  the 
wholesome  practice  of  drawing  a  line  of  de- 
marcation, and  thus  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  sick,  is  founded  upon  the  same 
view.-  Assalini  traces  the  progress  of  the  plague 
among  the  French  army  in  Egypt  with  ^rest 
care,  and  asserts,  that  even  those  who  associsted 
with  the  sick  were  seldom  affected  unless  in- 
mated  in  their  rooms,  and  instances  the  small 
degree  of  danger  there  is  from  casual  inter- 
course by  showing  how  very  rarely  the  medical 
attendants  suffered.  Dr.  Frank  the  younger, 
who  was  with  the  French  army  at  the  same 
time,  visited  his  patients  closely  and  frequently, 
but  never  ventured  to  feel  their  pulse.— {/it 
Peste,  DyMenteria,  <Stc.,  8vo.,  Yienn.)  Baion 
Larrey  {Mim.  de  Chir.  MilUaire,  t.  i.),  how- 
ever, who  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
medical  services  in  that  expedition,  declares  that 
when  the  disease  is  slight,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger,  either  in  touching  the  patient's  pulse, 
"  du  bout  des  doigts,"  or  in  opening  buboes  or 
carbuncles,  or  touching  small  portions  of  his 
body  or  his  clothes,  **  par  des  petites  surfaces  ;" 
nor  even  in  going  into  his  apartment,  if  well 
ventilated.] 

Yet  fresh  persons  are  Car  less  safe  than  the 
stated  inhabitants  of  an  infected  place,  who 
have  been  gradually  inured  to  the  influence  of 
the  morbid  miasm.  **  Families,"  says  Mr. 
Jackson,  "  who  had  retired  to  the  country  to 
avoid  the  infection,  on  returning  to  town,  when 
all  infection  had  apparently  ceased,  were  gen- 
erally attacked  ana  died.  After  the  mortahty 
had  subsided  at  Mogadore,  a  corps  of  troops  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Terodant,  in  the  province  of 
Suae,  where  the  plague  had  been  raging  and 
had  subsided :  these  troops,  after  remaininff 
three  days  at  Mogadore,  were  attacked  with 
the  disease,  and  it  raged  ezclutively  among  them 
for  about  a  month,  though  they  were  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  quarter,  many  of  them 
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having  had  apartments  in  the  honses  of  the  in- 
habitants of  ue  town.*' 

As  in  the  plague  of  Athens  and  of  London, 
*Uhe  moitahty,"  continaes  the  same  author, 
**  was  so  great  that  the  living,  not  having  time 
to  bury  the  dead,  the  bodies  were  deposited  or 
thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which,  when 
nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth.  Youn^, 
healthy,  and  robust  persons,  with  strong  stami- 
na, were  for  the  most  part  attacked  fi»t,  then 
women  and  children,  and  IssUy,  thin,  sickly, 
emaciated,  and  old  people."  The  depressing 
passions  of  fear  and  nief  had  also  a  strong  pre- 
disposing effect:  a  few  suffered  twice.  Mo- 
rocco lost  a  thousand  upon  an  average  daily, 
when  the  infection  was  at  its  height,  being  about 
the  maximum  that  fell  at  London ;  Old  and  New 
Fez  from  twelve  to  6fieen  hundred ;  Terodant 
about  eight  hundred.  The  total  loss  sustain- 
ed in  these  three  cities  and  in  Mogadore  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred  ai|d  twenty-four  thou- 
sand five  bundled  souls :  not  quite  equalling, 
however,  the  mortality  that  desolated  the  coast 
of  Provence  from  the  same  disease  in  1720-1 , 
and  particularly  the  three  towns  of  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  and  Aiz,  in  which  the  first  of  these 
lost  half  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  second  sixteen  thousand  out  of  a 
population  of  twenty-six  thousand,  the  destruc- 
tion throaghout  the  entire  province  amounting 
to  two  hundred  thousand  souls :  but  this  was 
before  the  laws  of  quarantine  were  perfected 
and  rigidly  carried  into  execution.  Dr.  L.  Frank 
calculates  the  average  population  of  Cairo  at 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  its  annual  mortality 
from  plague  at  seven  thousand  :  yet,  when  the 
disease  proves  very  mild,  he  thinks  it  may  not 
be  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  this  number. 

In  the  regular  progress  of  the  disease,  bu- 
boes make  their  appearance  first,  and  about  the 
second  or  third  day  from  the  attack  ;  then  car- 
buncles and  ignis  sacer,  if  either  of  these  occur 
at  all ;  and  lastly,  as  the  danger  increases,  pe- 
techias and  vibices.  But,  as  already  observed, 
where  the  plague  shows  great  malignity  from 
the  first,  it  opens  with  petechia  and  vibices, 
and  sometimes  kills  in  a  few  hours,  even  before 
buboes  have  time  to  appear. 

Buboes,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  practical 
writers,  or  nearly  without  an  exception,  are  a 
critical  mark  of  the  disease,  and  the  natural 
means  of  conducting  it  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion :  "  but  in  order,"  says  Mertens,  "  to  their 
proving  beneficial,  they  must  undergo  perfect 
suppuration."  In  man^  instances,  they  neither 
innamo  nor  become  painful ;  and  in  others,  they 
suddenly  disappear  after  having  reached  the 
size  of  walnuts.  In  the  former  case,  they  af- 
ford no  relief;  in  the  latter,  death  is  almost  sure 
to  follow  speedily.  [Dr.  Bancroft's  mode  of 
accounting  for  these  facts  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.]  The  earlier  buboes  make  their  ap- 
pearance the  better ;  and  upon  a  free  suppura- 
tion, they  certainly  render  the  patient  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  disease  afterwanl.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  M.  Sotira,  indeed,  and  of  most  of  the< 
French  medical  staff  appointed  to  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  they  prove   an  indemnity  for  life : 


yet,  tbe  examples  of  a  second  attack  are  too 
numerous  to  allow  us  to  adopt  this  opinion  as  a 
general  rule. 

[The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  in 
the  same  individual  more  tlian  once,  is,  indeed, 
fully  established  upon  the  best  auUiorities,  al- 
though the  point  has  been  sometimes  disputed. 
Merten  says  of  the  plague  at  Moscow,  **  Ex- 
perientia  comprobatum  sit,  banc  (pestem)  iUos 
non  solum  in  variis  vitae  periodis,  sed  et  eadem 
epidemia,  bis  aut  saspius  occupare  potest." — 
{Obs.Med.,p.\23.)] 

Mr.  George  Smith,  surgeon^ of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Land-Cadet  corps  of  nobles,  was  twice 
a  sufferer  from  the  plague  at  Bucharest  in  the 
year  1773,  as  I  think,  and  had  the  rare  privilege 
to  recover  from  both  assaults.  But  that  an  ex- 
emption for  a  considerable  term  of  time  is  here- 
by very  generally  obtained,  is  established  by  in- 
numerable examples,  of  which  M.  Mathias 
Degio,  one  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  same 
establishment,  affords  us  a  striking  instance  in 
his  own  person.  "  Perceiving,"  says  Dr.  Guth- 
rie, "  the  gentlemen  of  his  profession  condemn- 
ed, in  a  maimer,  to  death,  if  punctual  in  their 
duty,  he  had  the  resolution  to  moculate  himself 
for  the  plague,  in  a  full  confidence  of  its  efiica- 
cy  ;  and  ever  afterward  found  himself  invuhier- 
able,  while  his  companions  around  him  were 
falling  victims  to  its  fury." — {Gutkne  on  the 
Plagve,  dec.,  in  Edin.  Mei.  Commen.f  vol.  viii., 
p.  348.)  And  to  the  same  effect  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  P.  Russell,  that,  in  four  thousand 
four  hundred  cases  of  infection,  he  only  met  with 
twenty-eight  of  a  well-ascertained  renewal  of 
disease.-H(7Veali«e,  dec,  p.  190.) 

[The  contagion  of  the  plague,  like  that  of 
typhus,  and  u^ike  that  of  sm^Ipox,  may  infect 
a  person  a  second  time,  though  his  chance  of 
bemg  so  attacked  is  very  considerably  diminish- 
ed. Dr.  Bancroft  says,  **  Two  cases  of  rein- 
fection, or  second  attacks  of  plague,  fell  under 
my  observation  in  Egypt ;  one  occurred  in  Mr. 
Webster,  then  an  assistant  surgeon,  and  the 
other  in  a  soldier  of  the  27th  regiment,  each  of 
whom  had  a  bubo :  they  were,  however,  but 
slightly  indisposed,  the  weather  having  become 
hot.  Dr.  Buchan  had  a  second  attack,  but  with 
only  a  small  carbuncle,  as  he  informed  me.  Dr. 
Price  had  also  a  second  attack,  without  either 
a  bubo  or  carbuncle,  but,  according  to  his  own 
account,  with  a  violent  affection  of  the  head  and 
nervous  system.  In  general  (he  adds),  I  think 
second  attacks  are  muder  than  the  first,  though 
Dr.  Price  informed  me  of  his  having  seen  a  1m, 
who,  under  such  an  attack,  died  on  the  second 
day.  Pugnet  says,  that  reinfections,  when  they 
occuned,  were  most  frequent  m  persons  who 
had  been  mildly  treated  by  the  first  attack  ;  and 
that  several  of  these  had  the  disease  very  vio- 
lently the  second  time,  immediately  after  using 
the  bed  or  blanket  of  persons  who  had  died  of 
it."— (Bftiwro/i  on  Ydlow  Fever,  dec.,  p.  699.) 

Looking  at  the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence 
on  the  point  before  us,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  second  infection  is  not  a  common  event, 
at  least  durinff  the  same  epidemic.  In  above 
120  pestilentislcases  racoideibp|  D^msw^wsmS^x 
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there  are  only  two  in  which  the  patients  had 
been  infected  twice  during  the  same  season. — 
{De  PcMte,  Ub.  iy.,  hist.  37,  et  45.) 

Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  mentions,  "  that  those  who  recovered 
had  much  compassion  on  those  who  were  dying 
and  those  who  lay  sick,  as  haying  known  the 
misery  themselyes,  and  were  now  in  a  secure 
candUumy  for  U  never  seized  the  tame  person 
tteice,  so  as  to  be  fatal."  This  confidence  of 
the  convalescents  in  their  security  (which  is  not 
usual  in  cases  of  the  true  plague  when  epidemic), 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
suspicion,  that  the  pla^e  of  Athens  was  the 
smallpox  ;  against  which  inference,  however, 
our  author  has  zealously  adduced  every  reason 
that  it  is  possible  to  urge.] 

Of  the  efiicacy  of  inoculation  from  the  vims 
of  a  bubo  there  can  be  no  question,  and  we 
have  hence  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  specific 
character  of  the  eruption  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
a  successful  efficacy ;  and  even  where  it  is  so, 
as  the  extent  of  the  immunity  is  not  sufficiently 
ascertained,  inoculation  for  the  plague  is  by  no 
means  to  be  reconmiended.  We  are  told  by 
Sir  John  Webb  of  a  bold  experimenter,  in  the 
person  of  a  younff  physician  and  hospital  sur- 
geon attached  to  Sie  British  army  at  Rosetta  in 
1802  ;  who,  to  determine  the  question  whether 
the  bubonous  virus  of  the  plague  be  or  be  not  a 
specific  and  propagable  poison,  inoculated  him- 
self at  £l-HamcKl,  on  Japuary  3d,  twice  by  fric- 
tion from  the  matter  of  a  bubo,  and  once  on  the 
ensuing  day,  by  incision.  He  was  attacked  with 
rigour  and  other  symptoms  of  fever  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  the  same  monih,  which  proved 
to  be  the  plague,  became  dehrious  on  the  8th, 
and  continued  in  this  state  till  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  when  he  expired. — {Med.  Trans.,  vol. 
vi.,  art.  viii.) 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  authentic  narra- 
tive of  the  Director  General  of  the  Ordnance 
Medical  Department,  in  confirmation  of  the  gen- 
eral statement  here  ofiered ;  and  as  containmg, 
if  a  feeling  of  high  esteem  and  friendship  have 
not  unduly  bias»i  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  we  possess  on  the  sub- 
ject, particularly  in  respect  to  the  best  practical 
means  of  opposing  the  influence  of  this  desolating 
scourge  upon  a  large  scale. 

Sir  John  Webb's  narrative  embraces  the  his- 
tory and  proffress  of  the  plague,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  British  army  employ^  in  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1803, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  present, 
and  actively  engaged  in  arrestinff  its  course : 
and  it  justifies  us  in  drawing  the  following  con- 
clusions : — Firstly,  that  the  disease  is  specifi- 
cally contagious.  Secondly,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  contagion  is  very  limited,  and  that 
hence  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  avoid  being 
infected.  Thirdly,  that  the  disease  makes  its 
attacks  with  very  different  degrees  of  malignity, 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  on  different 
constitutions.  And,  fourthly,  that  those  who 
reside  in  a  place  in  which  the  plague  exists,  and 
have  been  gradually  inured  to  the  influence  of 
the  pestilential  miasm,  are  less  disposed  to  be 


affected  by  it  than  those  who  are  Ireah  to  ita 
poison ;  and,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  iail-fever,  may 
carry  about  them,  in  their  clotoee,  efflmriiiai 
enough  to  infect  those  who  come  within  its  at- 
mosphere, while  they  themselvee  remain  in  a 
state  of  health. 

The  first  position  is  sufficiently  proved,  not 
only  by  the  test  of  mocnlation  just  adverted  to, 
but  by  numberless  other  facts,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  forcible  is  the  following.     A  Ueu  tenant 
of  the  10th  regiment  of  fool,  residing  in  Alex- 
andria, was  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  con- 
veyed within  the  boundary  of  the  quarantine. 
A  rent  having  been  made  in  a  moseheto  cnrtain, 
it  was  taken  without  his  knowledge,  by  John 
Lee,  a  private,  and  servant  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  prevailed  on  the  sentinel  to  let  him  pass, 
in  direct  violation  of  orders,  to  another  nrivate 
of  the  same  regiment,  of  the  name  of  William 
Bower,  to  be  repaired ;  after  which,  Lee  im- 
mediately carried  it  home,  and,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, accompanied  his  master  into  the  pest- 
hospital,  and  attended  him  till  he   recovered. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  after  this  visit  of  Lee  to 
Bower,  the  latter  was  taken  ill  with  very  sus- 
picious symptoms,  which,  on  the  idea  that  it  was 
an  attack  of  plague,  could   be  accounted  ibr 
by  no  one  till  the  application  to  repair  the  mos- 
eheto curtain  was  recollected  by  the  patient. 
The  suspicions  were  confirmed  on  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  he  died. 

So  Ion?,  however,  as  the  hne  of  sepantion 
was  faithfolly  maintained,  and  the  sound  and  the 
diseased  were  thus  kept  distinct,  there  was 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  broke 
out  among  the  former.  I  say  ^arcely  an  in- 
stance, because  an  anomalous  case  or  two  oc- 
curred occasionally.  But  such  wa^  the  judg- 
ment and  the  vigilance  exerted  from  first  to  last, 
that  the  Board  of  Health  were  able  to  trace  al- 
most evety  instance  of  fever  to  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  rigid  and  permanent  pro- 
hibition of  all  communication  whatever.  And 
hence  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  fact  proceeded  from  a  dis- 
obedience of  orders  which  the  Board  were  not 
able  to  detect. 

In  general.  Sir  John  Webb  observes,  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  nearly  the  same  every 
year,  and  equally  varies  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  Egypt  it  commences  in  Novem- 
ber, at  which  time  it  rages  with  its  mostly  dead- 
ly malignity,  "  and  those  who  are  affected  by  it 
sink  into  the  ^ve  almost  without  complaint.'* 
It  continues  its  ravages  with  Uttle  abatement 
through  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring,  when,  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner 
by  the  approach  of  summer,  its  attacks  are  less 
frequent,  its  symptoms  much  milder,  and  it  sub- 
sides into  a  manageable  malady  ;  still,  however, 
retaining  the  characteristic  test  of  glandular 
affection  :  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Turkish 
government  announces  to  the  public  its  suppo- 
sed cessation  by  a  discharge  of  cannon ;  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  being  now  acquired,  in 
which  the  matter  of  pla^e  ceases  to  operate. 

Sir  John,  however,  with  great  judgment,  en- 
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tertains  doubts  of  its  entire  cessation,  even  then 
or  at  any  time ;  and  brings  a  proof  or  two  of  its 
existence  during  the  period  of  official  emancipa- 
tion. In  few  words,  he  conceives  the  plague  to 
exist  in  Egypt  as  the  smallpox  exists  in  Eng- 
land ;  only,  from  a  greater  regularity  in  the  at- 
mospheric changes  of  the  country,  evincing  a 
greater  regularity  of  epidemic  flux  and  reflux, 
operated  upon  at  the  same  time  by  contingen- 
cies often  difficult  to  be  developed  ;  and  hence 
equally  varying  in  violence  and  extent. 

That  the  miasm  of  plague,  like  that  of  typhus, 
is  sometimes  inert  upon  those  habituated  to  its 
influence,  is  obvious  from  the  following  fact. 
*'  When  our  pest  establishment  at  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  I  discovered  that  the  Arab  servants 
who  had  been  employed  in  it  had  secreted  a 
great  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  men  who  had 
died  of  the  plague ;  some  of  which  they  wore 
with  great  satisfaction  and  perfect  impunity. " 
I  have  noticed  this  effect  of  nabit  in  the  prece- 
ding view  of  the  plague  at  Mogadore  :  and  to  the 
same  cause  Sir  John  Webb  ascribes  it  that  the 
Chasseurs  Britanni<^ues,  on  their  first  arrival  at 
Alexandria  from  Trieste,  suflfered  far  more  se- 
verely from  the  disease  than  the  troops  that  had 
been  stationed  there  for  some  months.* 

[Dr.  L.  Frank  (D<  PeaU,  DysenUria,  et 
Ophthalmia  JEgypttaca,  Vindob.,  1820)  has 
published  several  striking  examples  of  the  sud- 
den disappearance  and  occasional  inertness  of 
plague  contagion.  The  French  army  arrived  at 
Cairo  in  17d8,  only  thirty  days  after  the  ces- 
sation of  a  severe  plague ;  and  though,  in  the 
hospitals,  the  beds,  clothes,  &c.,  of  tne  Mama- 
lukes  were  made  use  of,  not  a  single  case  of 
plague  occurred  during  that  year.  Upon  this 
subject,  as  Dr.  Winterbottom  has  noticed.  Dr. 
Wolmar  informs  us,  that  about  the  summer 
solstice  the  south  winds  and  sirocco,  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  ceased, 
and  were  succeeded  by  north  and  northeast 
winds.  A  heavy  dew  fell  every  night,  and  the 
disease^  disappeared.  The  Europeans,  many 
Christian  merchants,  and  the  Cophts,  now 
opened  again  their  enclosures,  and  m&ny  days 
were  passed  merely  in  visiting.  The  Turks, 
also,  visited  to  congratulate  each  other,  and  to 
renew  their  commercial  ties.  The  Europeans 
and  native  Christians  paid  visits  of  condolence 
to  the  Turks  in  their  houses  ;  on  which  occasion 
they  seated  themselves,  without  dread,  upon 
sofas  covered  with  cotton,  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  would  have  infallibly  communicated  to 
them  the  plague  ;  though,  at  this  time,  such  an 
occurrence  was  not  heard  of — a  sufficient  proof 
how  great  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is 
over  wis  disease.!  Moreover,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  pyramids,  Bonaparte  and  his  staff 


occupied  the  quarters  of  Murad  Bey  ;  in  whicli, 
a  short  time  previously,  sixty  men  had  died  of 
plague,  yet  none  of  the  French  suffered  from 
contagion.  Pugnet  also  informs  us,  that  Bona- 
parte, in  order  to  lessen  the  fears  of  the  soldiers, 
used  to  touch  the  bodies  infected  with  plague. 
Upon  this  subject,  Desgenettes  more  particular- 
ly says  : — **  Se  trouvant  (le  g^neral-en-ch^O 
dans  une  chambre  6troite  et  trds  encombree,  il 
aida  k  soulever  le  cadavre  hideux  d'un  soldat, 
dont  les  habits  en  lambeaux  etoient  souilles  par 
I'ouverture  d'un  bubon  absced^.** — (Htst.  Mid. 
de  CArmie  d'Orientj  p.  49  ;  and  Winterbotlom^ 
in  Edin.  Med.  Jowm.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  33l.)j 

How  slightly  the  disease  makes  its  assault 
upon  some  constitutions  maj  be  inferred  from 
the  case  of  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  Major 
transport,  who  was  attacked  towards  the  end 
of  March  with  an  inguinal  bubo,  but  was  other- 
wise in  perfect  health.  "  The  man,"  says  Sir 
John  Webb,  *'  declared  he  had  had  it  three  days, 
and  attributed  it  to  cold.  I  was,  however,  sat- 
isfied, after  a  careful  inquiry  into  his  case,  and 
an  examination  of  his  leg  and  thigh  of  the  same 
side,  that  it  was  an  effect  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion, but  in  its  mildest  form.  He  was  there- 
fore placed  in  a  separate  tent,  and  a  gentle 
aperient  was  administered,  which  was  all  the 
medicine  he  required.  On  the  Sd  of  April  I 
found  the  swelling  had  begun  to  diminish,  which 
it  continued  to  do  until  it  entirely  disappeared.*** 

The  following  description  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  is  written  with  a  touching  sim- 
plicity that  does  credit  to  the  authur^s  heart, 
and  will  not  be  read  without  feeling  by  the  most 
torpid.  *'  As  I  approached  the  beach  to  exam- 
ine them  (the  sick  and  suspected  of  the  Major 
transport),  the  first  object  that  presented  itself 
was  a  youn^  woman  supported  in  a  chair  (Fran- 
cises kennis,)  moaning  under  oppressive  dis- 
ease. She  stared  wildly  about,  quite  insensible 
to  every  object  around  her,  and  there  was  a 
muddy  glistening  in  her  eyes,  which  I  had  seen 
described  but  hi^  never  before  observed.  Her 
husband  stood  over  her  in  the  deepest  distress, 
and  held  a  lovely  infant  to  her  breast,  who  tran- 
quilly sucked  the  poison  that  soon  afterward 
destroyed  him.  I  feared,  at  first,  that  fore* 
would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  father  from 
his  wife  and  child,  but  he  at  length  3rielded  to 
entreaty,  and  was  removed  from  the  infection, 
though  too  late  to  save  his  life.  She  was  con- 
veyed to  the  pest-hospital,  where  she  soon  ex- 
pired ;  and  the  child  was  confided  to  an  Arab, 
who  fed  and  watched  over  it  with  the  greatest 
care.  On  the  28th  of  March,  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  separation  took  place,  the  infant  wa« 
attacked  with  plague,  and  languished  until  ii:e 


♦  Compare  Dr.  Patrick  Russell's  Treatise  on  the 
Plague,  book  l,  chap.  iv.  (Aleppo),  p.  19, 4to.,  1791. 

t  Enrico  di  Wolmar,  Abhandl-ueber  die  Pest, 
Berlin,  1827.  This  work,  according  to  Dr.  Win- 
terbottom,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  contains 
(he  author's  remarks  on  the  plague,  made  durinr 
four  epidemics,  which  occurred  in  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  at  Cairo  and  Constantinople.— See 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  vol  xxx.,  p.  64.~£o. 


*  Where  buboes  or  carbuncles  constitute  tins 
main  symptoms,  the  patients  are  sometimes  able 
to  walk  about  and  follow  their  usual  employments, 
unless  prevented  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  ii; 
the  groin.  Among  the  French  soldiers  whon« 
Bonaparte  led  into  Syria,  several,  while  ill  of 
plasue,  were  able  to  march  a  considerable  time 
— <See  Foder4  in  Diet.  Des  Sciences  M£d.,  vol 
xli.,  p.  77.)  Similar  facts  are  recorded  by  Diem- 
erbroeck. — En. 
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14th  of  April,  wben  dc&th  i^fminated  ita  luffer- 

Upoo  an  ftvera^,  from  a  taible  of  the  gesneral 
Ffltuftt  of  the  loss  soataLued  by  the  Brilun  *rmy 

.  from  the  plagiiet  during  tha  cononesl  and  ©vae* 
Uitioti  of  Effypt,  fKiiii  ihe  8th  of  Msrch,  1801, 
tothp  8th  orMnTcb,  1803,  eompriiingjufit  two 
jsiv^i  it  Appears  thut  tho  whole  number  af  sick 
wan  660  :^f  whom  Ml  died,  and  290  were 
discharged  cored:  mpking  the  deaths  r«ther 
more  than  hiK  the  number  attacked ,  And  fur- 
ther*  Ihat  of  Ihe  abore  OflOj  612  were  seized 
between  March  Bih,  1801 ,  and  Juiie  20tb,  1802, 
being  nea/lv  stxt€ieti  njonih* ;  and  onk  4S  be- 
lwe«?n  My  1st,  1802,  and  March  Bth,  1803, 
ineludbg  Ihe  remainder  of  the  lime  :  a  result 
whtch  reflects  a  very  high  degree  of  credit  on 
the  mean«  resorted  to  oa  the  occasion,  and  on 
the  ¥iffiUnce  and  activity  with  which  they  were 
carfied  into  executtou  ;  ^61  being  the  entire 
Ion  auHlained  from  this  fatal  scourge  operatmg 
throQgh  a  penod  of  two  ye&rs ;  while  in  thf 
French  army  ni  the  aarnc  qtiortcr,  aa  we  leam 
tTom  M.  Desgenettes,  not  more  than  one  in  ^Mes 
of  those  that  sufiered  were  fortunate  enough  to 

r  iBcover ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  L,  Frank,  not 

t  more  than  one  in  five. 

Such  la  the  hiittory  of  plague,  at  it  haa  ahown 
itatrlf  in  difleretit  ages  and  parts  of  the  world, 
collected  from  the  wntingq  of  unimpeachable 
eyewitnesses  of  it>  progitraa.  In  the  midet  of 
many  discrepancei,  it  erhtbita  a  suilicient  iden- 

frUty  of  character ;  and  I  hai^e  dwelt  upon  it  the 

Vniore  largely^  because,  from  the  time  of  Dr 
Culien  to  the  prescjnt  dny,  iu  discrepances  have 
heenchieflyatteiidcdto.  Aiidhence,while aom e 
writers  of  reBpectability  have  attempted  to  di- 
Test  it  of  one,  and  others  ot  another  of  its  necU' 
liar  and  most  striking  attributes,  a»  that  of  eon* 

ritagjon,*  or  that  of  atmospheric  inflaence  {Sir 

} Brooke  Faulkner;  TuUy,  Hist,  of  Plague  tn 
he  htandt  of  MnUat  O&za,  €*or/u,  &€,,  8vo., 

^183IX  iome,  and  especially  Profeaaor  Frank 
(X  P.  Frank,  De  Cur.  Morb,  Horn.  Epit,  torn. 
L,  p,  136, 8vo.j  Mafinh  ,  l792)Jiave  been  equally 
inclined  to  sweep  the  whole  away  at  once,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  modification  of  typhtJa, 
or  some  other  fever  of  great  malignity  ;t  on 
which  account,  in  Swediaur'a  Nosology »  it  is 
placed  next  to  typhus  in  the  class  of  continued 
fevera,  instead  of  to  that  of  exanthems ;  and  i4 
'  atinguiahcd  bv  the  name  oF  loimopjra.— (AW. 

'  No*.  AUd.  Su§t,  i.,  S3,) 

From  ita  nistoi7,  then,  let  us  endeavour  to 
eullect  its  paihotogy*  or  the  laws  by  which  it  is 


•  L!E«sia,  Hecherches  sur  lea  vfiritables  Causet 
SB  Maladies  EpiUi-imquea,  5e,c,,  8iro.,Psri$»  1810. 
anfe,  Rudimenta  doctrine  de  pcsfe*  Magirua, 
(Ton  der  Peat.  Mac  lean  ^  Ilosults  of  an  Inveatign^ 
^On  respecting  Kpidemic  and  Pestilential  Dia- 
Uea,  including  Reaearchea  m  the  levant  con- 
eming  the  Plague. 

t  l>r.  W.  Hebefden,  Obaerrations  on  the  Jn- 

lastt  anfl  Derrftwe  of  different  Drseasea,  panic- 

LTb  I  .  avo.,  1801.    Dr  Hancock   lie- 

c  t  J .  A w  a  and  Phen  omena  of  Feat  i- 

-^    *.       - ^^1^     r*r*  L   F'^wdt^  m  Pcste, 

Dyaantoriai  &«.,  ttvo.,  Vienn.,  IB22. 


govemr»dr  aod  wl:  :  it  witili  or  «epif* 

ate  it  from  other  r 

In    the    first   place    it  i»  obvi*'  * 

plague,  like  many  other  febrfle  en.  r,. 

der  the  occasional  influence  of 
comitant  circuttistancea  that  gire  ^ 
diversity  to  many  of  its  feature--, 
fever  is  an  acute  typhua  ;  but  evr  r 

conslitutioq  of  the  mdividuiiL  or  - 

stale  of  the  atmosphere,  «ooa< 
remiticnt,  and  oven  io  an  ii 
So  the  measles  and  smallpox,  ' '  r 

is  a  cauma,  sonietimea  chaTi: 
ready  seen,   into  a  lyphoa  or  fym^^ini"       i nf 
float  end  of  the  ferer  in  plagy«,*aa  m  «dwf  ei- 
anthems,  is  to  testore  the  body  |q  litallli  by 
throwing  the  morbid  fermenl  to  the  smfaoe  m 
a  »p^cific  way.     And,  a^  in  Ofh«?r  e^aatbtni 
also,  a  very  finaU  degree  of  fever  is  r«>/|EUiiti( 
for  this   purpose.     And  hence  we  fiml,  thai, 
wherever  the  disease  r«na  thrvugii  ila  pTofp»i 
kindly,  the  fever  as  slight  in  degree  and  th^ui 
continuance^  and  ihe  speciSc  tfr^^t^itf^T^  A*rrwp 
itself  m  its  perfect  cbsracter.     T> 
younger  lells  us  of  9  patient,  who 
and  was  merry  at  the  very  lime  n  : 
bubo  forming  in  the  right  ajuUtt,— </^ 
^nifna,  d£c.^evo.,Vicnn.)      !r     '  r 

sometimes  find  scarcely  any  '  t 

little  disturbance  of  the  ayst^^ni  ,   .  i' 

benign  disposition  is  occasionally  foi  r  1  < 

the  plagtie  ;  for  the  soldier  who  is  .« 

in  the  ranks  with  a  sudden  shock,  > 
the  Arabians  call  it,  and  is  vaM.*^n  t*-' 
on  one  day,  has,  in  a  few  int-i 
treatment,  passed  through  th* 
three  or  four  I  ■"T'   "^^  '  .^.-..t.. 
day  after  {Ei  I 

iii.,  p.  352):   ' 

cing  the  same  rapitiily  wi  iitUck  u  ■^ 

which   we  bavri    already  noticed   i;. 
mendoxJB  and  fatnl  scourge,  the  siTa^ouodic  cLol 
era  of  India. 

Neil,  the  proper  eniplioTi  of  t  '-7'  ^       ti'itl  of 
bubops  ;  and  where   the$o  nh  u^ni 

their  proper  period,  the  ilis<*a^>  -  o\ 

nied   with  much  danger.     They  vt^  aJmaia  A^ 
favonrabJe  sign,  and  seem  to  afford  the  lougi 
indemnity  against  future  attack*      W'hmi  ik*  U 
ver  is  more  eousiderable,  carbtiiick-9,  thi*  jn 

merat    CllJM^^,^*-  of  the  Arabiann,  utts  tlir<jwn 

out  at  the  same  time  over  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  there  is  m  this  cast*  always  great 
debility,  which  is  probably  the  cause  of  thdt' 
ap(>carance»  and  a  consttferable  degree  of  di 
ger.  And,  if  the  fever  run  sUll  higher,  thf  di 
get  will  bo  proportionably  increased,  the  p!  ^„.. 
eruption  of  buboes  may  perhaps  be  snpjiressed, 
and  carbuncles  alono  be  found  hii.*!iiv  r.,-.ii*. 
nant,  and  secreting  a  most  amd  ar;. 
ichor,  which,  as  it  oosies  and  spreads 
casionally  forma  ex le naive  traila  of  p^uiM  aji4.> 
distrossing  sores. 

But  the  fever  is  often  still  morr  d 

esppc (ally » for  a  reason  we  shall  pres* 
when  the  diiiease  first  appear*  amotiji  ..  ,...,..,. ; 
and  the  danger  may  be  immtiicni  from  tha  lirst 
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shock.  The  typhous  symptoms  are  here  of  the 
most  malignant  nature :  there  is  a  sodden  and 
almost  utter  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  with- 
out the  smallest  means  of  recruit :  all  the  larger 
riscera  are  disturbed  in  their  functions ;  the 
head,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and 
the  liver :  some  overwhelmed  with  congestion, 
others  sinking  and  powerless,  as  though  the 
morbid  virus  were  translated  from  the  surface 
to  themselves ;  the  only  active  principle  through- 
out the  entire  system  being  that  of  fever  itself, 
which  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  general 
mischief,  and,  like  a  house  on  fire,  gathers  fuel 
from  the  downfall  of  the  fabric.  AU  the  symp- 
toms of  putrefaction  make  an  early  appearance, 
and  appear  at  the  same  time  under  these  cir- 
cumstances :  the  animal  spirits  fail  and  are  de- 
spondent ;  the  respiration  is  anxious  and  feeble  ; 
the  stomach  faint  and  sinkuig,  or  the  brain  com- 
atose; purple  stigmata  and  vibices  are  scat- 
tered over  the  body,  and  the  patient  is  destroyed 
by  the  incursion  of  the  eruptive  fever,  as  oJten 
happens  in  the  smallpox,  before  Uie  specific 
tokens  have  time  to  show  themselves.  I 

Of  the  primary  source  of  plague  we  are  in  as  I 
much  uncertainty  as  in  respect  to  that  of  any 
other  exanthem ;  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
a  just  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  of 
them ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  it  was 
known  in  an  earty  era  to  the  Greeks,  and  that 
histories  of  it,  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  have  descended  in  a  regular 
stream  of  Greek,  Arabic,  Roman,  and  neoteric 
writers  down  to  our  own  day.  We  might, 
indeed,  if  it  were  necessary,  ascend  to  a  far 
remoter  period,  and  prove  its  existence  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  for  it  is  very 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch  under 
the  name  of  debkb(«^3^),  {Exod.  v.,  3,  et  alibi), 
and  is  more  particularly  described  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  as  dbbbr  mizraim  (QnYD 
Ml  or  -S21  d^nyo  pID).  i^fnos  iv.,  10),  the 

PLAGUB  OP  B6TPT,  THB  PLAGDB  PROCBBDINO 

PROM  BOYPT ;  thus  pointedly  adverting  to  what 
was  equally  regarded  as  its  indigenous  soil  by 
the  Greeks  {Lucr.  vi.,  1139,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides)  and  Barbarians,  as  well  as  by  the 
Jews  ;  while  the  carbuncular  variety  is  also 
peculiarly  distinguished  and  characterized  by 
the  name  of  Shechin  perech  ixVSD  VTW)*  (Exod. 
ix.,  9),  <*  BURNING  CARBUNCLB,"  and  Shechiu 
Mizraim  (pnr  t3^iyp)f  (Deut.  xxviii.,  27),  car- 
BUNCLB  op'  bgypt.  That,  like  other  exanthema, 
it  consists  in  and  is  propagable  by  a  specific 
virus,  is  unquestionable ;  for  we  luive  already 
seen  that  it  has  often  been  put  to  the  test  of 
inoculation  ;  and,  like  most  other  exanthema 
also,  it  appears  to  be  dependant  for  an  extensive 
spread  upon  the  same  accessories  as  give  rise 
to  febrile  miasm  or  contagion,  and  which,  as 
before  noticed,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
mon auxiliaries  of  putrefaction.  Whether  any 
combination  of  these  be  capable  of  originating 
it  of  themselves,  either  without  or  wiUiin  the 
human  body,  or  whether  it  be  only  propajgable  | 
by  a  stream  of  hereditary  descent  from  primary  | 
matter  communicated  from  place  to  place,  is  a  | 
problem  to  the  present  hour,  tnough  it  is  probable  i 


that  the  principle  which  in  this  respect  governs 
most  of  the  other  exanthems,  as  meades,  small* 
pox,  and  scarlet  fever,  governs  the  miasm  of 
plague  also :  for  all  of  them,  while  derivable  by 
communication  with  the  affected,  seem  at  times 
to  have  assumed  the  foim  of  epidemics. 

In  deducing  the  more  obvious  laws  that  regu- 
late febrile  miasm,  I  observed  at  some  length, 
that,  whenever  originating  from  the  human  body 
itself,  this  miasm  does  not  seem  to  be  very  vol- 
atile, and  is  soon  dissolved  or  decomposed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  air :  and  we  have  since  had 
occasion  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  spe- 
cific miasms  of  all  the  preceding  exanthems. 
I  have  now  to  observe  that  it  applies  especially 
to  that  of  plague,  whose  sphere  of  infection  in 
pure  air  seems  to  be  more  limited  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  on  which  account,  indeed,  it  has 
been  held  by  many  who  have  practised  in  the 
field  of  this  disease  to  be  communicable  by  con- 
tact alone.  Such,  in  truth,  seems  to  be  the 
surest  way  of  communication,  and  may,  in  all 
common  cases,  be  regarded  as  a  way  altogether 
irresistible  :  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.  In  the 
pure  and  healthy  air  of  Malta,  during  the  visita- 
tion of  the  plague  in  1813,  it  was  almost  the 
only  mode  of  transmission  ;  and  hence  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  was  subdued  by  the  rigid 
line  of  quarantine  which  was  so  wisely  proposed 
by  the  medical  officers,  and  enforced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland.  But  several  of  the  most 
intelligent  residents  on  the  spot,  and  even  Mr. 
TuUy  himself,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  subject, 
has  held  up  contagion  as  the  sole  means  of  prop- 
agation, have  admitted  to  me,  in  conversation, 
that  the  disease  mi^t  be  received  by  the  breath 
of  the  infected,  without  contact,  upon  a  very 
close  intercourse.  Sir  B.  Faulkn6r*s  opinion  upon 
this  point  is  in  perfect  union  with  Mr.  Tully*s  : 
"  It  is  communicated,"  says  he,  "  only  by  con- 
tact or  close  association  with  the  person  or 
thing  in(ecied."--{MiTmtet  of  Evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 
And,  m  coqseqoence,  they  admit  that  the  air, 
even  in  its  purest  state,  may  become  a  vehicle 
of  communication,  though  to  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, and  probably  for  a  short  period  aAer 
being  impregnated ;  since,  as  already  observed, 
the  miasm  of  plague  dissolves  in  pure  air  with 
great  rapidity.* 

When,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  stagnant, 
or  already  loaded  with  foul  effluvia  of  any  other 
kind,  especially  such  as  proceed  from  the  filth 
of  close  or  crowded  rooms,  or  the  putrescent 
decomposition  of  animal  or  vej^table  substances, 
no  mooification  of  febrile  miasm,  as  we  have  had 
reason  to  state  antecedently,  dissolves  readily ; 
and  consequently  the  seeds  of  such  disease  may 
continue  floating  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  be  driven  by  currents  to  some  distance 
in  full  possession  of  their  specific  mischief;  and 

^  Whether  the  plague  can  be  received  by  means 
of  respiration,  must  yet  be  regaided  as  an  unset- 
tled point.  •  The  celebrated  Omodei  observes :  **  A 
lutti  h  noto  che  il  valoroso  YaUi,  ricco  d'esperi- 
enza  su  di  questa  materia,  sosteneva  non  esMre 
contagiosa  raere  respiratadagli  appestatL"— P«i»a 
di  Smirne  del  nSi.— Ei\i. 
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hence,  eveu  a  sporadic  fever  may  be  conyerted 
into  an  epidemic. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  plague  appears  in  many 
cases  to  have  extended  itself;  for  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  character  and  good  sense  of  a 
cloud  of  intelligent  witnesses,  to  deny  that  this 
disease  sometimes  also  assumes  the  form  of  an 
epidemy.  But  I  beUeve  it  would  be  found  a 
universal  fact,  that  it  has  never  exhibited  itself 
in  this  form,  except  when  aided  by  the  above 
auxiliaries.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  has 
always  raged  with  most  violence,  and  to  the 
greatest  extent,  in  cities  and  districts  where  the 
atmosphere  has  been  least  pure,  the  human  frame 
most  debilitated,  and  the  tendencies  to  putre- 
faction strongest  and  most  multipUed,  as  in  times 
of  famine  or  any  other  general  distress,  and  in 
the  close  and  squalid  quarters  of  the  poor  of 
every  city  into  which  it  has  found  an  entrance, 
if  it  have  not  even  ori^ated  there. 

This  fact,  indeed,  is  so  common,  that  while 
many  writers  have  contended  that  plague  can 
only  be  propagated  by  actual  contact,  others,  of 
equal  authority,  have  maintained  that  the  dis- 
ease is  altogether  an  epidemic,  as  directly  de- 
pendant upon  the  state  and  constitution  of  the 
air  as  any  epidemic  whatever,  and  that  to  at- 
tempt to  cure  it  by  a  mere  interdict  of  commu- 
nication between  individual  and  individual  is 
equally  weak  and  wicked.  The  view  now 
taken  of  the  disease  is  calculated  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  amity  the  most  sturdy  adversaries  in  the 
contest.*  In  enforcing  the  hne  of  quarantine  at 
Malta  {Treatitc  on  the  Plague^  by  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke  Faulkner,  M.  D.,  8vo.,  1820),  Sir  Brooke 
Faulkner  most  wisely  took  especial  care  to  en- 
force at  the  same  time  a  riffid  attention  to  puri- 
fication of  every  kind ;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect 
that,  without  the  latter,  his  cordon  would  have 
been  but  of  little  avail. 

Thus  far,  the  ordinary  course  of  plague  docs 
not  essentially  vary  from  that  of  most  of  the  ex- 
anthems  already  considered.  The  general  laws 
of  any  one  are  those  of  the  whole  :  they  are  all 
deflected,  and  exhibit  some  variety  of  features 
by  particular  circumstances;  but  each,  to  an 
attentive  eye,  gives  sufficient  pr6ofs  of  identity 
in  the  midst  of  every  modification,  and  is  specifi- 
cally distmguished  from  the  rest. 

There  are  two  or  three  properties,  however, 
which,  if  not  pecuUar  to  the  plague,  are  indented 
upon  it  far  more  strikingly  than  upon  any  other 


*  The  principal  di/Hculty  in  the  way  of  an  un- 
qualified admission  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
plague,  is  the  complete  and  often  speedy  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease,  in  a  place  where  no  particular 
means  of  purification  have  been  employed  for  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  contagion.  **  But," 
as  Dr.  Bateman  observes,  *'this  difficulty  is  not 
insurmountable,  as  might  be  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  those  contagious  diseases 
which  admit  of  no  dispute,  such  as  the  smallpox 
and  measles.  For  even  these  are  only  widely  epi- 
demic and  severely  fatal  at  particular  seasons, 
when  circumstances  that  are  not  always  cogniza- 
ble ffive  a  peculiar  virulence  to  the  contagion,  or  a 
predisposition  to  the  human  constitution  to  receive 
Its  influence." — (Rces's  Cyclop.,  art.  Plaque.) 


disease  of  the  same  order,  or  peihape  of  any 
order  whatever :  and  we  will  next  proceed  to  a 
brief  examination  of  them. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  infection,  on  ezposoie 
to  an  exanthematous  patient,  is  by  inhiihtion  or 
deglutition ;  probably  by  the  former;  for  Tario- 
lous  contagion  has  been  swallowed  in  the  way  of 
experiment  without  producing   any  influence. 
How  far  any  other  viriis,  besides  that  of  the 
plague,  is  receivable  by  the  pores  of  a  sound 
skin,  is  to  this  hour  a  matter  of  doubt.     In  the 
case   of  plague,  however,  there  ought  not  to 
exist  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  for  though  the 
miasm  is  j>robably  commonicable   withm  the 
sphere  of  its  activity,  by  the  month  or  nostnls, 
direct  contact  or  absorption  by  the  skin  forms 
the  ordinary  means  of  its  conveyance.     Upon 
this  point,  almost  all  the  writers  of  authority, 
who  have  been  professionally  engaged  in  oppo- 
sing its  progress,  are  concurrent.     And  hence 
again,  whatever  obstructs   or   corrugates   the 
mouths  of  the  cutaneous  absorbents  becomes  a 
certain  anti-loimic.     Oil  seems  to  do  this  most 
efiectualiy  ;  it  was  accounted  **  the  sovereignest 
thing  on  earth"  in  the  last  pestflent  ravage  at 
Noya,  where   the  physicians,   inspectors,  and 
commissaries  uniformly  wore  oil-akm  caps,  man- 
tles, masks,  and  gloves. — {^GiomaJU  HtuUi  Atti^ 
Discutnoni,  &c.,  mpoli,  1816.)  At  Malta,  it  was 
in  equal  favour :  and  Mr.  Tully  has  informed 
me,  that  there  was  no  instance  of  an  attendant 
on  the  infected  having  received  the  contagion  so 
long  as  ho  was  regular  in  thoroughly  rubbii^ 
himself  with  oil,  wearing  a  dress  soaked  in  oi^ 
or  a  covering  of  oil-skin.     And  to  the  same  ef- 
fect is  the  evidence  of  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner, 
physician  to  the  forces  at  Malta  in  1813,  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, June   14,   1819,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  *'  How  were  the  mihtary  attendants 
preserved  V*  replied,  "  With  respect  to  the  pest- 
hospital  in  which  I  attended,  they  were  in  my 
opinion  preserved  by  wearing  a  dress  of  oiled 
silk,  which  prevented  the  possibility  o{  any  con- 
tact of  infected  matter  with  the  slun,  and  prob- 
ably also  by  its  promoting   firee  and  copious 
perspiration,  and  in  consequence  preventing  ab> 
sorption."— -(Copy  of  Minutes^  dtc.    Asal  so  Sir 
A.  B.  Faulkner' 9  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  dtc. 
Appendix,  p.  16,  8vo.,  1820.) 

To  the  same  effect  it  has  been  asserted  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Cairo,  that  among  upwards  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants  carried  off  by  the  plague 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  the  space  of 
four  years,  not  a  single  dealer  in  oil,  so  far  as 
he  could  learn,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  it. — 
{Travels,  dtc,  chap,  xvii.)  A  similar  remark  is 
made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  respecting  the  crolies  or 
labourers  in  oil- warehouses  during  the  Barbaiy 
plague.  In  that  of  London  in  1665,  it  is  spe- 
cially observed  by  Baynard  and  most  of  the 
writers,  that  the  trades  chiefly  exempted  were 
those  of  oilmen,  fishmongers,  tanners,  barge- 
men, and  watermen :  the  first  three  evidently 
protected  by  the  greasy  viscidity  that  covered 
the  hands  and  dress  generally  ;  and  the  last 
two  by  living  separate  from  the  scene  of  contam- 
ination, as   though  cut  off  by   a  quarantine. 
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While,  on  tho  contrary,  it  has  heen  quite  as  gen- 
erally remarked,  that  the  description  of  persons 
most  exposed  to  infection  are  bakers,  cooks, 
and  smiths,  the  pores  of  whose  skin  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  irritation  and  relaxation  from 
their  respective  employments. 

How  far  an  habitual  exposure  to  the  miasms 
of  other  exanthems  torpefies  the  skin  to  their 
action,  or  whatever  other  organ  affords  them  an 
mlet ;  or  how  far  the  system  at  large  may  be 
thus  torpefied,  has  not  been  determined  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  That  stimulants  of  most 
kinds  have  a  tendency  to  produce  such  torpitude 
and  inirritability  is  wiquestionable  ;  and  that 
the  miasm  of  jail  fever  has  occasionally  done  it, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature of  our  own  countiy.  It  is  hence  prob- 
able, that  the  effluvium  of  exanthems  in  gen- 
eral is  possessed  of  a  like  power.  But  in  the 
case  of  plague,  the  fact  seems  to  be  unequivo- 
cally and  most  strikingly  established;  for  we 
find  in  every  country,  after  it  has  raged  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  or  months,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  both  caught  more  sparingly,  and  exer- 
cises far  less  violence,  at  least  upon  those  that 
have  been  exposed  to  its  aura ;  for  upon  new- 
comers, or  strangers,  it  still  retains  its  virulence. 
The  history  of  almost  every  plague  may  be 
taken  m  confirmation  of  this  remark ;  but  it  is 
particularly  established  by  numerous  facts  al- 
ready quoted  from  Sir  John  Webb  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son. It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  corps  of 
troops  which,  after  the  mortality  had  subsided  at 
Mogadore,  arrived  there  from  the  city  of  Tero- 
dant  in  th^  province  of  Suse,  where  the  plague 
had  heen  raging  and  had  subsided,  had  remain- 
ed at  Terodant,  it  would  have  continued  to  es- 
cape. But  it  lost  its  inmiunity  by  an  exchange 
of  contaminated  for  pure  air  in  the  course  of  its 
journey,  and  the  organs  having  acquired  their 
wonted  irritability  and  susceptibility,  were  as 
open  to  infection  as  those  of  fresh  persons. 

The  acquisition  then  of  a  growrag  torpitude 
to  the  action  of  the  pestilential  effluvium  beneath 
a  habit  of  exposure  to  its  influence,  seems  un- 
questionable ;  and  puts  us  in  possession  of  one 
means  of  the  progressive  subsidence  of  this  tre- 
mendous scourge,  after  having  occupied  a  town 
or  district  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

But  there  is  an  additional  cause  of  its  cessa- 
tion, which  is  equally  striking,  and  forms  another 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  complaint.  As 
a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  such,  for 
instance,  as  its  being  saturated  with  foreign 
corpuscles  from  decomposing  animal  filth,  ren- 
ders it  a  bad  solvent  ot  pestilential  miasm,  and 
consequently  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere 
of  some  other  kind  seems  to  possess  a  power 
of  dissolving  the  effluvium  instantaneously,  in 
many  cases,  and  of  diluting  or  disarming  its  vir- 
ulence in  others.  Of  the  immediate  nature  of 
this  atmospheric  change,  we  are  in  a  consider- 
able degree  of  ignorance,  but  of  the  general  fact 
there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  world  that  does  not 
furnish  us  with  examples :  so  that,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  scourge  that  had  hitherto  been  sweep- 


ing off  one  or  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  city 
every  day,  cither  totally  vanishes,  or  drops,  its 
mortality,  and  only  continues  in  a  form  so  mild 
as  to  excite  no  alarm.  Dr.  Hodges  notices  this 
sudden  chance  very  particularly  in  the  plague  of 
London.  "In  the  beginning  of  November," 
says  he,  "  people  grew  more  healthy,  and  many 
came  into  tne  city  without  fear ;  so  that  in  De- 
cember they  crowded  back  as  thick  as  they  fled  : 
and  such  confidence  was  now  inspired,  that  many 
went  into  the  beds  where  persons  had  di^, 
before  they  were  cold,  or  cleansed  from  the 
stenck  of  the  diseased ;  for  the  nature  of  the  dtM- 
order  wom  changed"— {Loimol.y  p.  27. )  *♦  Even 
the  physicians  themselves,"  says  another  eye- 
witness of  the  same  pestilence,  "were  sur- 
prised :  wherever  they  visited,  they  found  their 
patients  better.  Either  they  had  sweated  kind- 
ly, or  the  tumours  were  broken,  or  the  car- 
buncles went  down,  and  the  inflammation  round 
them  changed  colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone,  or 
the  violent  headache  assuaged,  or  some  good 
symptom  was  in  the  case  :  so  that  in  a  few  days 
whole  families  that  expected  death  every  hour 
were  revived  and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all  out 
of  them."— (J<mnui/  by  H.  F.,  p.  260.) 

Alpinus  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  the 
sudden  dechne  of  mortality  in  the  plague  of 
Egypt :  "  In  the  month  of  June,"  says  he,  "  to 
whatever  degree  pestilence  may  be  raging  in 
Eg3rpt,  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  it 
ceases  entirely."  And  Dr.  Russell  confirms  this 
remark  as  follows : — "  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  about  the  24th  of  June,  at  Cairo,  there  is 
a  remarkable  sudden  alteration  in  the  conta- 
gious property  of  the  plague,  as  well  as  in  the 
malignity  of  the  disease  itself,  to  whatever  cause 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  :  and  Alpinus's  remark,  that 
at  the  same  time  it  ceases,  the  furniture  in  in- 
fected houses  suddenly  loses  all  power  of  com- 
municatins  the  disease  to  the  inhabitants,  so 
that  health  and  tranquillity  are  at  once  restored, 
agrees  in  some  measure  witli  the  general  expe- 
rience of  other  places  in  Turkey,  where,  it  is 
well  known,  houses  or  goods  undergo  little  or  no 
purification." — {On  the  Plague^  b.  iii.,  ch.  v.) 
Mr.  Bruce  sp^^  to  the  same  effect : — **  The 
Turks  and  M(Mi,  immediately  after  this  day, 
expose  in  the  market-places  the  clothes  of  the 
many  thousands  that  have  died  of  the  plague 
during  its  late  continuance;  and  though  these 
consist  of  fur,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths, 
which  are  stuffs  the  most  retentive  of  the  in- 
fection, no  accident  happens  to  those  who  wear 
them,  from  their  happy  confidence."  And  we 
are  hence  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
meaninff  of  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Sir 
John  Webb,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  summer,  the  plague  subsides  into 
a  manageable  malady,  and  that,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  the  Turkish  government  announces  to  the 
public  its  supposed  cessation  by  a  discharge  of 
cannon. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  withhold,  most  unjust- 
ly, all  belief  in  this  accumulation  of  unimpeach- 
aible  evidence,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  the  state,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  the 
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tcmpf^rattire  cr  Uin  ilma«pbere  !■  connect^ 
wHb  the  decline  of  the  fiiftgQe,  sad  consequent* 
iy  With  iti  pr^viong  progra«ii ;  and  £hal|  as 
EtLrtrtidy  observed,  it  cnnnot  ni&intB.iri  its  enflrgj* 
nor  peHiap^  exist  under  an  atmospheric  heat  of 
60*^/  oor  abuv^  thnt  of  80^  ;  while  its  depend- 
^me  upon  a  ^pecilic  miaam  eeems  equdly  cle^ 
(htm  its  occa^ionaJiy  commeDcing  in  tbehcaJth- 
imXt  as  well  us  in  ynhe«Uhy  seasons ;  thotigh 
most  frequently,  and  must  fatilly,  in  tha  Istler. 
I»  the  plapie  of  London,  oa  wd  ha.v^  alrendy 
^ecAi,  the  aifleaaefollowi^da  malignant  epldemy  ; 
in  iJial  of  Athens,  the  preceding  year  had  been 
so  pecLiLiarly  healthy^  that  mnnldnd  seemed  tc» 
hftve  acquiied  an  exemption  from  complmnts  of 
er9^  kind.  In  that  of  Egypt  it  tsi&kEt  a  regular 
fttdnii  whalever  be  the  eonstitntion  of  the  sea- 
son. Dr.  L.  Frank,  in  one  place,  ascribes  the 
diminution  of  the  (Ua\  power  of  the  [)!ague  to  a 
periodkal  return  of  the  north  wind  :  but  he  af- 
terward observes,  that  winds,  as  times,  or  even 
moisture,,  seem  to  have  little  influenee  upon  it. 
That  the  change  in  its  degree  of  activity  ifi 
eoniiected  with  the  eh^nge  which  lakes  plaice 
ID  the  tempera ture  of  the  atmofphere,  isTinqwe*- 
tionablc ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  is 
depend^t  upon  this  alone.  That  below  60**, 
or  m  the  cold  of  ihe  winter  months,  the  miasmic 
eorpU5cleB  lo^e  their  volatilityj  and  gradually 
become  decomposed;  while  above  Hd°,  a«  in 
Ibo  vainmer  menths  of  Sgypt  and  Arabia,  they 
become  almost  immediately  disaoWed  ;  eo  th&t 
dothet  and  bedding,  however  loaded  witli  them, 
are  rendered  harmleea.  And  hence  Ihe  reason 
why  it  has  never  been  known  either  in  the 
tropical  or  urctic  region*. 

Respecting  the  proper  plan  to  be  puntued, 
there  is  still  some  controversy.  Early,  copi- 
ous, and  even  repeated  venescctien  was  at  ono 
time,  and  by  very  high  authorittcsT  recommend- 
ed in  this  disease,  and  especially  by  Sydenham 
al  the  commencement  of  ihe  pUgue  of  London^ 
in  1065  and  1666,  before  the  appearance  of  any 
eruption.  like  Dr.  fiush,  in  North  America, 
respecting  the  yellow  fever,  he  was  stimulated 
by  the  bold  determination  of  quelling  this  for- 
midable enemy  in  ita  yery  onsAand  before  it 
should  have  made  a  fatal  broaen  in  the  consti- 
tution. This  practice,  however,  has  been  fat 
leia  successful,  and  therefore  less  persevered 
hi  with  repid  to  the  plague,  than  with  regard 
td  Ihe  yeUow  retnittent.  Thr.  Mergena  says,  he 
would  never  advice  its  being  resorted  to  ■  and 
evsn  Sydenham  hesitated  as  he  became  more 
experienced.     "  But  thougti,"  says  he,  **  I  ap- 

•  The  only  fa.ct  with  which  the  editor  is  ac- 
gnointed,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  is  that  of 
Minderenis,  wno  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  plague 
of  lamotl,  during  the  most  sf;vere  winter  ever 
rHniBniberedtbere.—<  Account  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, )  Dr.  Winterbotlorn,  in  noticing  the  difler- 
encea  between  the  plagiae  and  yellow  fever,  sap, 
that  the  former  can  mamtain  itself  in  exceasite 
dagreeaof  cold,ivhtle,  on  the  contrary,  a  chsngea- 
bit  teropcrattire,  inclining  to  cold,  is  destructiv© 
qfjielkiw  fever,^See  Eidin,  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  m.^ 
p.  340* 


prove,  and  have  often  «sperui»eml  tW  vubiy  «f 
bleeding,  yet»  for  s»v«fl]  ftamotm,  I  tsttfta  f* 
diHsip  At  ion  of  the  pes^eQtiftl  femeni  Vy  in 

because  swf?aling  does  rtr.'  —  ■'  -  -^rtm 

proaii^tB   the   palient^i  Bio 

ting  and  purgMi^es,  Dr    i  aJ 

prove  equally  hurtful  in  tiio   plague  of  Egypt 

t3uriiig  the  plague  at  Nti^ysk,   fhp  <i»r?nn#»  #f 

Dr.  Brown  were  ml 

WIS  divided  into  ^  .    fn 

bleeding  and  large  di/r^tj a  oi  r  ,  

scribed  for  Ihe  former  ;  and  ar^, 
and  other  stimulants  for  the   : 
lenerat,  the  medical  practice  wiks  I 
fused   and  inconsistenl   as    th«*    [<r 
means  of  the  police  wure  exccll' 
so  that  Romani  wa«  right   lu 
after  all,  their  real  aleupnarmn 
in  God  alone. — {Rieordi  fitU*  ' 

mani,  M.  B.^  Napoli,  1816.)     ', 

is  great  and  threatening  congfsiioii  in  a  la 
or  vital  organ,  eaHy  bleeding  ahould  ceitaie!} 
be  employed  ;  and  isi*  in  such  caaeia^  widely  ttt*  1 
omm  ended   by  ihe   elder    Fiafik. — (D*  *  Cfcn*^ 
Horn.  Morb*  Epit.,  torn,  i,  p.  1S6  1     '.' 
pra.ctice  must  form  an  exception  to  i 

rule,  and  not  the  nde  itself.     In  ^ ^.,  -* 

Dr  Bancroft  aays,  very  bad  effects  Imrtt  rvtuii" 
ed  from  this  evacuation. 

The  use  of  externa!  cold  by  the  spphcatioti 
of  sheets  of  pounded  ice  to  the  body  fenerally, 
has  be^ti  also  tried,  but  with  no  aat^iinciory  tt~ 
fult.     It  has,  indeed,  been  chiefly  eonftoeid  lo 

Russiftj  under  the  vigikn*  -    ■  -'  ^'    "^ ^■ 

witx.     How  far  it  might  ^ 

mates  is  nncertain,  but  r^* 

ter offers  a  fairer  promise.     [.^  ^  Dr. 

Bancroft,  however,  Ihe  unKOr-  »  of 

the  cold  bath  in  Egypt  afford  uo  •  :  l-- 

ment  to  repeat  them  J     A  bhik  eni^  [    .  . .      i 

at  the  commencement  of  the  attacL. 

proved  of  the  ittmost    idvanttige. 

to  whom  I  have  ahead v  udver!«d,  ftj:  : 

he  has  seen  men   tudiictily  eut  down  by  the 

disease  when  on   duty,  as  tbow^  «*it?t  hr  n 

musket  ball,  so  complct^-ly  f'  ■ 

emetic  given  instJintly,  as  to  I 

within  twenty-four   ^ours  aAcrwMrn         jr    uk-? 

nausea  and  bitter  taste  in  ihe  mouth  b«f  not  re^  ] 

moved  by  a  iirst  emetic,  n  secoriti.  nud 

third  are  often  prescribed  ;  and 

toma  are  nr;^!,  at  a  distance  v. 

four  Of  five  hours  from  each  inkat.     And  tiiia. 

plan  is  found  lu   produce  far   les*   nhaiistioni] 

than  that  of  purging,  which  the  patient  ta  i  ^ 

unable  to  support. 

After  evacuating  the  atomn-^^'  ="«!  h^rmhif7 
exciting  a  determination  towciT 
cotaneoue  action  la  to  be  maih' 
and  cordial  sudonJtcH*  whicht  indut^d^  Laii^ututttJ 
the  ordinary  plan  of  the  present  day.  For  ettr^J 
dials,  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  ;  thi^  drhiliry'T 
is,  from  the  firat^  eitremc  and  tiir*atciung,  and  ' 

*  SnbsUnce  of  notes  taken  at  the  Rtiastan  ■ 
during  tha  prevaJence  of  the  plague.^Sae  T 
Mad.  ComiiL,  vol  vfii.,  p,  a&iL 
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the  vascular  action  must  bo  supported  at  all 
adventures.  Even  Sydenham,  who  at  one  time 
hesitated  as  to  the  use  of  them  upon  theory,  in 
which  he  did  not  often  indulge,  was  obliged  to 
admit  their  beneficial  effects,  though  he  regard- 
ed  the  practice  as  hazardous.  With  respect  to 
sudorifics,  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  physi- 
cians in  all  countries  is  in  their  favour.  Dia- 
phoresis is,  indeed,  the  evacuation  that  relieves 
most  certainly  and  most  effectually  ;  and  it 
should  be  maintained  by  warm,  dUuent,  and 
supporting  drinks.  James's  powder  employed 
without  cordials  does  not  appear  advisable.  It 
was  very  largely  administered  at  Moscow,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Mergens,  with  no  particular 
advantage.  In  many  cases  the  warmer  opiates, 
as  the  opiate  confection,  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable, assisted  with  camphire  and  ammonia, 
and  blisters  repeated  in  succession. 

As  oib  of  all  kinds,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  have  been  found  a  good  preservative 
against  the  absorption  of  the  contagious  miasm, 
it  has  been  also  had  recourse  to,  and  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  antidote  when  the 
disease  is  present,  and  particularly  in  the  east, 

where  the  zeit  jagghy  ,  -cb  Ci:^  I,   or  olive- 

oil,  has  been  regarded  almost  as  a  specific. 
Mr.  Baldwin  afi[irms,  that  he  made  use  of  it  in 
this  form  very  extensively  at  Cairo,  and  with 
great  success :  and  it  is  usually  employed  in 
Barbary  and  at  Constantinople.  The  French 
physicians,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  rehed 
much  upon  its  virtue.  M.  Sotira  suggests, 
that  Mr.  Baldwin's  benevolence  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  oil  for  this  purpose  was  occasionally 
abused,  and  the  cures  by  oil  exaggerated  and 
multiplied  by  those  who  wished  to  have  oil 

Satis.  Assilini,  however,  inclines  to  a  belief 
at  it  may  be  useful :  it  is  most  pointedly  rec- 
ommended by  Father  Louis  of  Padua,  director 
of  the  hospitals  at  Smyrna :  and  quite  as  strong- 
ly by  Dr.  jPauvini  of  Palermo,  who  had  prac-. 
tised  mdeed  at  Malta,  but  whose  work  was 
reprinted  during  the  plague  at  Noya,  and  gave 
a  character  to  Uie  medical  practice  pursu^  in 
that  city.*  The  application  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  long-continued  friction  ;  and,  when 
successful,  is  followed  in  about  half  an  hour  bv 
a  perspiration  profuse  and  general,  and  whicn 
affords  immediate  relief.  Sir  Biboke  Faulkner 
admits  its  sudorific  power,  but  is  by  no  means 
friendly  to  its  use :  believing  that  even  by  this 
very  power  it  has  often  proved  highly  injurious. 
Yet  he  does  not  speak  m)m  much  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  its  effects  ;  but  tells  us  that 
'*  a  gentleman  who  superintended  the  health  of 
one  of  the  districts  of  Valetta  assured  him  that, 
although  ho  had  constant  opportunities  of  see- 
ing oil  frictions  used  by  those  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was'  not 
merely  useless  as  a  defence^  but  hurtful  to  the 
general  health,  by  the  debility  which  succeeded 
to  the  profuse  perspirations  which  it  occasioned." 


*  Chiara  Dimoetrazione  do  veri  Preservativi 
della  Peste  e  de  Remedj,  &c.,  del  Sacerdote  P. 
Pauvini,  Dottore  inMe(Ucina,&c.,  Palenno,  1813. 


[Puffnet  says,  that  oil  frictions,  so  extensively 
employed  by  the  French  physicians  in  Egypt, 
were  not  only  useless,  but  caused  anxiety  and 
disturbance  to  the  sick  ;  and  that  of  fifteen  pa- 
tients to  whom  they  were  applied,  under  I^. 
Carrie,  one  recovered  with  difficulty,  and  all 
the  rest  died ;  and  that  where  they  seemed  to 
do  good,  the  disease  was  always  mild.  With 
so  much  reason  to  doubt  of  their  efficacy,  there 
is  a  strong  objection  to  their  use,  arising  from 
the  very  great  danger  of  communicating  the 
disease  to  the  person  by  whose  hands  they 
may  be  applied.^ Bancro/it  on  Yellow  Fever , 
&c.,  p.  623.}]  Sir  Brooke,  in  the  passage  of  his 
book  above  referred  to,  estimates  its  prophylac- 
tic virtue  as  low  as  its  remedial  {Treatite  on 
the  Plague,  &c.,  pp.  231,  232),  and  is  thus  far 
in  a  state  of  direct  antagonism,  not  only  with 
Mr.  Tully,  who  was  afterward  inspector  of* 
quarantine  on  the  same  station,  but  with  him- 
self at  the  time  of  delivering  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  an  extract  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted.  Dr.  L.  Frank  employed  oil, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  with  great  and 
decided  success.  In  his  hands  it  proved  a 
most  salutary  sudorific  ;  and  to  sudorifics  he 
principally  trusted.  He  used  it  in  the  form  of 
friction,  six  ounces  at  a  time,  and  a  single  fric- 
tion a  day. 

In  the  remissions  of  the  fever,  the  bark  is 
used  in  great  abundance,  commonly  intermixed 
with  port,  or  other  generous  wines.  During  the 
fatal  plague  which  depopulated  the  whole  of 
Western  Barbary  in  1799,  the  Emperor  Sid\ 
Soliman  is  said  to  have  had  the  disease  twice, 
and  in  both  cases  to  have  derived  his  cure  from 
a  free  use  of  the  bark ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  never  afterward  without  a  large  supply 
of  it.  When  buboes  or  carbuncles  appear, 
they  are  always  to  be  promoted  and  matoxed  by 
warm  cataplasms. 

[With  respect  to  the  management  of  buboes, 
although  it  may  be  right  to  promote  their  sup- 
puration by  emollient  cataplasms,  where  a  natu 
ral  tendency  to  that  issue  is  evident,  it  is  fully 
ascertained  that  (here  is  no  danger  in  favouring 
their  dispersion  by  the  usual  means,  when  they 
show  a  disposition  to  recede.  Dr.  Bancroft 
says,  "  I  know  that  the  sudden  retrocession  of 
buboes,  previous  to  suppuration,  and  while 
other  symptoms  indicating  danger  subsist  una- 
bated, is  often  followed  by  death.  But,  this 
mortality  is  not  in  such  cases  produced  by  any 
change  in  the  bubo  itself,  or  by  the  retention 
of  any  matter  which  ought  to  be  discharged,  bui 
by  such  an  extreme  £minution  of  the  living 
power,  or  other  injurious  effects  of  the  disease, 
as  is  incompatible  with  the  continuation  of  a 
suppurating  process,  and  also  with  the  patient's 
recovery  ;  tfnd,  therefore,  this  retrocession  is  to 
be  considered  not  as  the  cause  of  death,  but  as 
an  indication  and  consequence  of  that  condition 
of  the  patient,  from  which  death  necessarily  re- 
sulted; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  these 
glandular  swellings  rise  and  suppurate  favoonio 
bly,  they  indicate  such  a  state  of  the  living  pow> 
er  and  of  the  system  as  is  likely  1<^  v%«G^^si&d^'^Bi^ 
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ijilMlsei  wUliOul    the  supposed    benefit  of  an 

vaeualioii  of  morbid  poiEon  by  tba^t  suppura- 

tiioil.     The  same  le&aamng  appears  appUc&ble 

rto  carbunclet,  though  in  their  gkngreiiotis  »tat«j 

f  «nd,  wheo  not  aurroundcd  by  concentric  LiiBa- 

l«2ned  ringa,  they  re^^uife  hot  stiinuknt  upphcsi- 

I  tioni»   ttod  nfterward   auch   as  will  promote  a 

^■•uppiirationi  ;^dl   jl  separation  of  the  carboua- 

tCQUM  cTmC*— {Bancroft  tm  Yeihw  F^etJfr,  &c 

p.  617,)    Th©95  obaervationa  are  importatit,  m 

connected  with  the  theory »  pro^noEiA,  and  treat- 

fxtient  of  ihe  disease.] 

Camphire,  smokiug  tobacco,  faniigalion  with 
I  gpni  Kandrai!)  and  the  vinegar  of  the  Four 
I  Thieves,  are  still  largely  employed  ajj  preven- 
tives. Btjt  the  conta^on,  a»  we  have  tt.lready 
rob«ervt«d|  h  not  peculiurly  actlvi?,  and  the  b€«t 
f  prophylactics  are  dcHnliness*  pore  aift  fr^pdom 
I  Irom  actual  contact,  a  liberal  diet,  and  cherrful 
f  tpirits.  I  may  add  that  vaccirvatjon  has  been 
I  fepeatedly  tried ;  hut  has  answered  no  good 
|Jitirp©*e,  Sir  Brooke  Faiilknerj  indeed,  give» 
\%  strOdDg  example  of  ks  fiiture,  for  -Mn  a  nu- 
oaa  ramify,"  says  he,  **  who  had  hecrv  re- 
vac  «^inated,  the  whole  fell  sacrifices  to 
evading  contagion^  with  the  except  ion  of 
(T'fHU'entS}  who  had  never  uiidergone  the  op 
Prntion/'^TriaftJc  on  ihe  Pltiguej  p.  233.) 

[In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subjeci,  the 
\  tditor  mentions  wiih   admiration   the  name  of 
|*^aHij   wfhOj   aa   Dr.    Winterhottom    oba^rveB, 
1"**  appean  to  have  been  a  maii  of  a  cultivated 
Ljtttad,  and  overflowing  with  ardour  for  hi*  prD- 
«aion.     Being  an  enthnsiasttc  admirer  af  vac- 
jCiite  inoctitatioi),  and  inia^ming  that  the  prera^ 
nee  of  natural  smaUpoi  and  plague  was  in* 
tlueneed  by  a  kind  of  mutual  repulsion  between 
the   two   diaeaaes,  he    flattered    himself  with 
having  discovered  a  apcLfic  for  the  latter  die- 
ease  in  the  Ticctne   matter.     To    prove   the 
troth  of  his  opinion,  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  a  pest-house,  from  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  Ufe.     He  made  many 
r^xpf^riments  hj  inoculating  with  mixtures  of 
[tmallpox,   vaceine,     ;uid    pestdential   mattera, 
Iwhich  he   promised  to  publish^  but  which  it  is 
^feared  are  lo^t.     Dr.  Yalli  inoculiated   himself 
dth  impunity  with  a  mixture  of  vacciue  and 
_  ^liague  matter.     Jn  conseflueoce  of  these  triaJe, 
'  I  nostrum  was  advertisea  for  sate  as  a  preven- 
tive of  plague  *  but  it  la  not  clear  that  Dr.  Valli 
had  any  concern  in  it,  at  least,  not  from  sordid 
i  motives.     Bot  an  apothecary  at  Constantinople 
rvms  accused  of  preparing,  as  a  specific  for 
I  Btague,  an  ointment,  composed,  it  was  pretend* 
ihd^  of  pb^ie  and  vaccine  matter.     The  apothe* 
kfbry  was  stTangled.  as  a  jnst   reward   for  his 
I'lEnavery.     Dr.  Valli  ultimately  went  to  the  Ha* 
nna  to  investigate  yellow  fever,  the  contagious 
filature  of  which  he  denied,  where  he  died  a  few 
ays  after  his  landing,  and  where  the  Medical 
ciety  of  that  city  haTe  erected  a  monumeiU 
hie  meffiory.     A  republication  of   V alb's 
Ili^orlMi  on  plague^  now  out  of  print,  wjth  a  biq^ 
I  ffrophical   sketch  of  the  author,  would,  as  Dr. 
^  Winterbottom  says,  be  an  interesting  present  to 
the  medtcsl  world. — (Bdin.  Med.  Jmi/m.^  vol. 
^n^^p.  333.)] 


SPECIES  n. 

ANTHRACIA  RUBULA 

YAWS, 

TtJjiotrits  MtJMEJiOUS  AND  aCTDCBaarvjt ;  at  J. 

^i.i.v  iNfjasAStMo  ir soM  spxcrs  to  thi  tm 

OF    4    RASPD^RRV;    ONE  4T  LE^tfTQ  OHOWrJ 
LAKCER    THAN   TUS    9.V5T ;    COUK    A    WEStHQ^ 

EiCAcaciivci;  rivsm  SLiOHt-:*  occvaaiitk  ' 

ONLY    ONCI    DOHING    l.lf E ;    CONTACIOri. 

Ths  terjn  iiTBtTr*,  t^v      '  . is  disease  i 

distbgujshed   in  the  pr*  ^  is  deriTi 

from  the  Latin  rubu^,  "  ^   —  -,.       "^ 
berry,"  in  French /ramfiouif,  whcm 
mon  but  barbarous  name  of/rdLin&uj 
objectionable  as  that  of  s^aflatm^i  m.iid  'AUiek'i 
the  aothor  has  dius  attempted  lo  «xf  hafi^i*  f 
a  euphomeus  «id  strictly  claa  < ; 
feet  concordance  with  the  or 
minutivea,  which  aeenns  lo  piv,  ^.. 
general  nomenclature  of   exauthc: 
ea^s,  as  rubeola,  vanola,  varicelJ.  <« 

mortila,  from  morus,  a  mulberry,  .' 
used    in  an   approxiinatmg   &en#€<   ' 
might   have  been  somewhat  j 
since  the  eruption  bCtniB  to  I 
semblance  lo  small  iijulberrte:^  ,.,. 
riee.     But  as  this  last  plant  has  Ir. 
tion  for  the  vernacular  name  both  -■ 
can  and  American  coast,  on  the  fonaer  ot  ^tiuck 
it  is  called  yaw,  and  on  the  latter  jvttfn  m  ^/ktcrit, 
both  imiwrting  raspberry  ,  and  as  i  : 

writers  have,  upon  this  authority,  r  1 

\i  framboijie  or  framltmxia,  J  hme  n- 
self  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  o  i 
Swediaur  has  denominated  it  tfymi&i.  ii . 

lees  attention  to  the  eilemal  char^cirr  ot 
eruption.     He   atrangea  it,  indeed,  \indnr  th 
division  of  cachectic  ulcers,  and  K  t 

synonymous  with  the  synochua  of  i 
as  described  by  Cebus  (Lib.  vi.,  cup    i 
which  it  has  only  a  few  casual  resiembkn 
while  in  ifca  essential  signs  it  U  vridelj  di0eneot7^ 
— <iVatJ.  NGxd.  Meth.  %#^.,  vol,  ii,  p.  tftO.J 

The  disease,  as  it  occura  m  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, exhibits  some  diveraity,  and  Up  a  founds^ 
tion  for  two  varieties,  as  follow  t — 

GuineensiS:  Attacking  infants  and  tonsi^ 

African  Yaws.         persons  chjefiy  i  aui  i 

siding  aa  soon  as  tka  t 

lion    appears. 
0  Americana.  Depascent  i  and  ^/etAtityu 

American  Yaws,      progreteively  both 

eka  and  bonea.t 


•  U  is  alleged  by  Mr.  David  M^ison.  thii  frrrr;! 
BO  far  from  bein^^   her*'>-  ^^ 

yaws,  seldom  iK<ut^,  so  i  t 

as  an  advent  i  i  i  m  »  d  isord  c  i  J- 

mfament  of  ya  we  i  n  1 1 1  < 
ed  by  Sauvages^  and  not  1  • 
of  il  with  ExanlhfmaUm.-  t<vv    r.oin     yr,i    atKl" 
Surg.  Joum..  No.  evi ,  p.  54.— 'Eo 

f  Mr.  Davtd  MMi*i>n*8  ohaervniujiir.,  f.ti1jfi»fiiNl  in 
th e  Edm  HeA.  and  8 n  r^i cn\  J n i  i 
mfomiB  us  J  refer  to  tfie   Afnc 
Good;  but  ho  thinks  that  t^^^-r.^ 
tion  for  the  d  ivision  in  to  1 1  • 
kinds.    The  dificase,  he  1 4 
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Iti  the  precursory  remirks  to  tli^  presctit  ^e- 

iiaei^  1  tiAVf?  stated  the  roiisoni  for  intro'lucini^ 
th^  ftp«cieji  into  thcs  list  ot  exMnilwm^,  crfehnlo 
tynJtitions ;  and  xIxk  Imtary  of  the  (Ustsi s«  will 
fttiLl  further  *hoWj  ttmt  it  could  nat  with  pro- 
fs rii^ty  hiive  been  placed  iindur  any  ather  divi*- 
iui)»  *  It  i»  anaguUr,  thut  i^c  huve  do  decided  hc- 
count  of  this  (liftlfldy  amcing  ihe  eai ly  wHtera  ; 
noff  indeeilp  any  account  wliMtev«r  till  after  tha 
AppenTmnce  of  ayphitit ;  whence,  u  lev^ral  of 
it»  Bjmptomi,  And  especial !,v  vrhvn  the  kmn^^^ 
iecome  «ftcptedf  bear  a  resemhkitce  to  rl)€«e  of 
ivphilis,  yaws  have  been  supj»oacrtl  by  *«jme  wri- 
lera  to  tw  u  i|>ecie>  of  lues,  an  J  e»|iifcially  of  tkut 
which  in  Scotland  h  dcnomiit^led  «ibhcitJt  or 
«iv«ns^  of  whkh  wu  ^hall  trent  in  the  ensuing 
order:  bnt  the  eruptive  fever  and  eont^qnent 
efHorcscenci*,  tiro  indefimity  from  a  lecund  At' 
tHckf  as  well  a»  other  symptom Hj  draw  u  jiuB- 
cii^ttt  line  of  distinction,* 

The  JfimiT  v.uiiiTTv  will  t^tn  run  through 
iti  ^urse  fiii?ourably  ivithoat  any  nietllcil  as- 
riit^nce  whatever :  and  is,  imleed,  oftei)  render^ 
ed  worie  by  the  injodjcions  inU^rposUion  tjf  it. 
Thl^  FQemH  to  be  the  primitive  form,  and  thiit 
undi^r  which  it  chiefly  jLhow&  itself  in  Guinea^ 
and  aonie  otber  pcirta  of  Afrtco,  whero,  ^  juet 
obierired,  it  b  vernacnlurly  called  yaw,  or  mok- 
UVfi  ntrilULtFi}, 

It  commences,  like  the  tiiher  c xant hem 9^  with 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  ^Ithuiigh  they 
a  re  ua  tully  n  i  ore  tn^rdy  in  t  h  el  r  p  rog  resn.  I  le  n  ce 
tbe  pr«cut:aory  iiymptoma  ere  Unf^uor,  d^bJliiy, 
heAdAche^  lofa  of  appetite,  rig^^ur,  end  |j«in  in 
the  bock  and  lutns,  tt:|mb  contiiiutj  for  a  few 
diyi,  with  eyening  exacerbations.  To  thi*»e 
•UCceeds  the  tpccilic  eruptiott ;  consisting  of  snc- 
cesilve  crops  of  papals,  et  first  not  Urf^r  than 
a  pia'a  head,  but  inct^asing  in  Ai*e  with  every 
neriet,  till  they  acquire  the  inognlt^idt!  of  il  riL«p- 
berry  or  mulberry .  The  smaller  piipulte  become 
real  ptijitules,  and  diAclmriLri^  an  opmiue  tvhitiih 
tlqid  when  broken,  and  concrete  tntti  ditntse  scabs 
or  crusts.  The  Urger  are  fungous  ej^creacentreitt 
jind,  in  their  granular  surface,  as  will  as  in  tlieir 
hue  and  colour,  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
fruit  frcmi  which  they  deriv^e  their  name.  The^e 
spmuting  tumours  have  but  little  Musibllityf 
and  iupptjoite  very  imperfectly  I  dbchar|ring  ra- 
ther a  sordid  ichor  than  a  matureil  pus.  They 
originate  in  scattered  groups  over  dilTeretit  parts 
of  the  bo<iy,  but  are  chiL-fly  found,  like  the  erup 
tion  of  plague,  in  thu  groins,  parotid  glands,  asi- 
illie,  and  atmitt  the  arms  and  pudenda:  ihoBgh 
they  often  disfigure  the  neck  and  face.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  hair,  wherever  they  are 
^ftted,  ia  ohftrticted  io  it*  secretion,  and,  ai  in 
old  age,  the  hairs  themselves,  from  a  brown  or  a 


nnture,  the  inaltgnant  and  ftnotniLlous  symptoms 
sometimes  presented  by  it  bring  the  result  of  in- 
ternnl  constitutionnf,  or  accidentaJ  external  €ir* 
cu  mstan  rps . — Ej>. 

*  Speaking  of  ywirs,  Mr*  Msison  observes  : — 
;*  It  h»»  aome  respmblnnre  to  sypbdia,  being  alow 
ifi  ila  pro|Tess,  and  only  cummuiiicable  by  eon- 
taet;  but  lU  sAcr-clTccis  are  not  ao  destruetivo, 
and  il  Icovra  the  romt+tution  inirul»erable  to  fu- 
ture infection.**— Kdinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouta., 
No,  evi ,  p.  S4. — En. 
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black,  become  m  dead  white.  Dr.  Thomas,  i^  ho 
hug  given  a  very  nciurate  aceonnt  of  iIjis  vh- 
ritity,  appiirently  from  personal  knowledi^e,  ob- 
server tiidif  **  in  general f  live  nuiiilier  and  siae 
of  the  pustules  are  proportioiit?d  to  the  degree 
of  eruplrve  fevi^r.  When  the  febrile  syniptoitis 
ure  Hiight,  tlieroare  few  puslulea^;  hut  they  iire 
mostly  of  a  larger  siae  than  whiu  (he  eomptaint 
ia  more  violent  and  extenaivr/' — {tract,  of 
Pk^t.,  p.  64:n  edit.  1819.) 

Thtf  dnrntiun  of  the  eruption  It  uncertain,  aiid 
fecms  to  di'iiend  couMderably  upon  the  state  4)f 
the  habit,  and  its  powor  of  promotiti^  th^'ir  ma. 
turity^  They  sometimes  acquire  full  perfection 
in  four  or  tive  wrelt*^  and  sometinjes  demand 
two  or  three  months.  In  their  progretis  to  thla 
state,  there  U  usually  some  ouf^  that  appear! 
liirger  and  more  prominent  than  I  he  rest,  and  is 
called  (he  inaater-yaw.  U  is,  in  truth,  a  broad- 
er and  more  slonghy  fnnguii,  and  dit^charges  a 
larger  portion  of  erosive  sanies,  whlch^  if  not 
w^flsbetl  off  as  it  is*ues,  will  spreod  widely,  and 
sometimes  work  its  wtiy  to  an  adjoining  bone, 
atid  render  it  carious.  When  the  tumours  point 
from  the  soles  of  the  feet,  they  eunnot  preii 
through  (be  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  hence 
ft»Ttn  Imperfectly^  and  produce  highly  elevated 
cailuJies!;^  nhidi  are  called  (ubba  or  cratip^yawsi 
and  often  very  much  impcdiMbe  pawor  of  walk- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  eruption  has  attained  iit 
height,  ihe  luuilnurs,.  when  the  didca^e  procec^ 
favourably,  become  covered  with  crnsts  oraeao( 
which  fall  oir  daily  in  whitish  scales;  andi  i^ 
tbe  course  of  a  fortnight,  I  he  skin  ia  left  smooth 
and  clean ;  the  nia«ter-yaw  alone  remaining  and 
demanding  atientitin. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  I  his  di:<ease,  the 
first  step  should  consist  In  separating  the  pa- 
tient from  his  associates,  to  whom  he  will  oth^ 
erwise  assuredly  commtiuicate  it  by  ^ntagion, 
tie  should  then  take  freely  vf  decoction  of  sar- 
is pad  U  a  or  sotne  other  warm  diluent.  And  ii 
is  Idghly  probable  that  the  warm  aperient  bolus, 
compoied  chiefly  of  a  scruple  of  sublimed  sul- 
phur and  live  grains  of  culouiel,  a«  recommend- 
cd  by  an  anonyumus  writer  (^.V/iji.  Jfnf-  E$4(i^»^ 
vol.  T.,  part  it.,  art.  Ixxvi.),  may  be  found  ser* 
viceable,  continued  ever}'  night,  [In  a  good 
practical  paper  on  jaws^  l.oeJter  recotnmenda 
aaraaparllla;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
tlie  eruption,  >raall  doses  of  Ipecacuanha,  cam- 
phi  re,  w  arm  bat hs,  f rict ion ,  an d  M liters. * ]  The 
ma^ter-yaw  must  be  attacked  with  escharotics; 
for  it  is  to  be  destroyed  in  no  other  way.  The 
callou4»  tumours  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  (termed 
craU-yawi)  should  be  softened  by  warm  water, 
or  cataplasms  of  snme  gentle  stimulant;  and, 
when  on  the  point  of  breaking,  are  best  subdued 
by  a  slight  application  of  the  aetual  cautery. 
The  diet  ahouli  be  nutritious  and  liberal,  so  at 
to  support  the  strength  during;  the  progress  of 
the  diseaae.  And,  under  thb  mode  of  tfeat> 
ment,  it  ui  rarely  that  a  patient  fails  to  do  welLf 


*  Meckel's  Nenea  ArchiT.der  Ptact,  Anennr- 
kunde ;  HicKtcr'a  CMr.  Bibl.,  vol  lit.,  p»  W; 
and  WLntcrl>oUom'a  learned  pooec  vvk  It^jsEtsKn^ 
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iri.^iti-u«A.ii) 


Meretiry  was  tl  otiA  lime  gireii  irj  greai  aban* 
Jyince  frrtD  the  caiEifiienceincftt  of  ihe  com- 
pl\jnt»  under  m.  idea  ihat  U  wodJd  proYa  3^°. 
bencfieial  aa  in  th«  ca»e  of  lut^s.  But  it  i»  now 
«til1iei£!nUy  known  to  be  productive  or  ^reat 
misohief,  &nd  particdiarly  when  carried,  as  it 
tisfHi  to  be,  to  a  sUte  of  sahvattoa.  It  retards 
me  cure,  and  generally  aggravmcs  the  lymp- 
tonnt.  It  i«  often  giti^n  in  imall  doiea  as  iin 
nlterative«  when  th«i  dise^e  ii  oti  th^  decline^ 
tJid  perhapi  with  advantage  ;:  bul  it  ought 
never  to  be  employed  in  a^iy  other  form. 

When  the  eicre«cenees  discharge  s  sordid 
iehor«  Lbey  may  also  be  stimulated  >vith  the  m- 
trie-oxyde  mercurial  ointinent :  hut  the  natives 
ihemftolTea,  who  rigidly  abstain,  abo,  from  tht? 
internal  use  of  mercury,  enitiloyt  instead  of  thi*. 
&  tifiirnent  of  the  rust  or  subcarbonate  of  iron 
Afid!  lemon^juicef  which  proves  a  very  uisefiil  &p* 
phcalion  ;  though  probably  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  ziiiG  might  answer  belter.  And  during  the 
itiiLuration  of  the  eruptioUr  they  cicite  a  pro- 
fuse «weat  by  what  may  be  caUed  a  warm  air- 
bttthv  which  doni»iKts  in  putting  the  patient  into 
a  cask  with  a  lire  at  the  bottom  in  a  brazier  or 
small  firepan ;  tho  top  bemg  covered  over  with 
«  blAnk«l.  Uncbr  thia  mode  of  treatment,  a 
cute  k  Skid  Id  be  ©fteti  effected  in  lluee  weeks, 
ind  tk6  funguses  thoroughly  healed. — {Bdin, 
.  Mi4,  Cmnm.^  vol,  ii.^  p   90.) 

•  The  aEQOKO,  or  Amebic  a ^'Y^rtety,  is  a  far 
>%iore  terribje  complamt ;  or  rather  ja  the  aeime 

complamt  in  an  exaape rated  and  chronic  form  ; 
tnd  hencCf  though  incomparably  alowcr  in  itfl 
|irogi-ei«  than  the  plagoe,  i*  aecompni(?d  with  a 
c^irbiincular  eruptmn,  quite  as  mischievous  and 
diftgusUngt  and  niorc  certainly  futnl  in  its  issue. 
It  was  iirst  dislmctly  described  by  M  Virgile, 
of  Montpellier,  who  had  practiseti  with  great 
reputation  at  Su  Domingo.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  ita  being  imported  into  the  West  In- 
dies along  with  the  a  I  are  a  from  the  African 
coast;  and  is  here  called,  as  already  observed, 
pian  or  epian,  precisely  ft}nonymous  with  the 
African  term  yaw  :  the  master-fungus  being 
named  mamma- pian,  or  mothcr-yiiw,  as  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  toiiree  or  aupply  of  ihe  rejit. 
L  The  fungous  berries,  in  this  form,  preci»ely 
[  .  correspond  to  the  carbuncle  already  deseritieil 
[^  under  the  trivial   name  of  Urminthuti   which 

\  >  the  crab-yawa :— "  Like  the  other  yawa,  they  seem 
to  ariae  from  the  true  akin ;  butj  being  confined 
during  their  growlh  by  the  hardened  cuticle,  its 
reBistaneei  together  with  the  pressure  in  walking, 
creates  tntoletable  pain,  and  inability  to  move  ex- 
cept in  a  atngular  and  awkward  way,  whimsicaJly 
r&ncie<)  to  reaomhie  that  oi  the  movements  of  a 
I  erab,   whence   the  origin  of  the  term.    As  the 
■    tiitjerclea  enlar|e.  tliL-  upper  covering  gives  way, 
L  aiid  they  appear  above  the  surfsice  in  tho  shape  of 
f  .  granular  yaws.    Thry  are  easily  removed  hy  pa- 
ring away  the  hardened  ikin  around  themtCtiitmg 
off  the  projecting  tubercle*  and  touching  its  root 

•  freely  with  cauattc.  It  seem  a  thai  the  dangerous 
practtce  of  keeping  thr  fee*  immersed  in  a  medi- 
catad  and  nearly  tioilinff  bath  fur  nine  days,  is 
aometimeii  trierl  in  the  Weat  Indies ;  Mr,  Mi*»on 

f*  lia«  known  of  sumi;  instances  in  which  the  methtxl 
nroved  fatal      En, 


conaiiifi  of  a  "  core  i>r  foofSfviK.  niMr-iuLi*!*  m  iW 
lahape,  and  aasummg   the    '■  .^ 

g^een  colour,  of  the  frtiit  ui  ,t..#^ 

mil,  or  t^ftmnthus  of  the   Gf&t^ks.    *     .U4  t. 

•  CL  lit.,  Ofd.  II ,  ^ul   I.     >>ver:.I  L.f  %hf  t.'i.f^ 
e  rup  t  ive  diseases  a  re  c.r  n^ 

persc^  onK  unce  dun  .  |» 

Mr.  Mason'-  ^-  ■*-'  -^  --* 

of  a  stow  r  .A 

stitutionai  '  '      .  um 

The  tune  th^iL  elitptei  betweeii   the  ui-^u^k 
wUh  yaw  matter  and  the  first  tppenmnem  i 
yaw  tubercle  on  the  fpol  whirreiK-  «i.-.rt*r 
inserted,  was  found  to  t»e  aljoui  tV  A 

dry  scab  waa  Urat  furmedi,  thai  rm  .^n- 

My,  and  under  it  ■  ■  '  -nfiJ*  t^caiu--  prrccp^ 
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bM  heiic«  boeTi  conjectured,  but  without  suffi- 
cient foandation,  that  the  disease  of  yaws  is 
rafemd  to  b)  Galea  and  Dioscoridcs  under  this 
name. 

The  erosive  secretion  from  the  carbuncles  oi 
this  variety  generally,  but  especially  from  the 
mother-yaw,  spreads  widely,  and,  in  its  mean- 
dering, destroys  all  the  surrounding  parts,  not 
excepting  the  bones.*  [Conradi  is  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  p&ins  in  the  bones  affect  only 
negroes,  and  not  £uropean8.---(GruN<£ru«  det 
Pathol.,  b.  ii.,  826.)  Dr.  Winterbottom  knew 
ii  European  in  Africa,  a  slave-dealer,  who  was 
dreadfully  tormented  with  nains  in  his  bones,  in 
consequence  of  yaws.f]  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  revolting  scene  of  a  yaw-house,  or  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  slaves  suffering  under  this 
disease,  in  the  West  Indies.  "  Here,"  says 
Dr.  Pinckard,  "  I  saw  some  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  human  misery  that  ever  met  my  eyes. 
Not  to  commiserate  their  sufferings  is  impossi- 
ble, but  their  offensive  and  wretched  appearance 

The  eruption  continues  more  or  less  numerous, 
until  the  disease  is  entirely  extinguished,  occa- 
sionally increasing  and  diminishing  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Towards  the  termination,  the 
large  tubercles  often  disappear,  and  a  few  others, 
after  a  considerable  time,  come  out  Yet,  during 
this  interval  of  apparent  recovery,  the  skin  is  sel- 
dom free  from  clusters  of  small  papular  vaws, 
which  sometimes  remain  for  weeks  or  months  af- 
ter every  return  of  the  lar^r  yaws  has  ceased." — 
See  Edm.  Med.  Joom.,  No.  cvi.,  p.  57. — Ed. 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  Afr.  Mason^s  de- 
scription, who  informs  us  that  the  morbid  secre- 
tion produces  no  immediate  change  on  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  unless  the  cuticle  happen  to  be 
broken.~(Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  No.  cvi ,  p.  56  )  He 
Dears  witness,  however,  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 
and  arms  becoming  affected  with  simple  enlarge- 
ment ;  to  the  extension  of  ulceration  down  to  the 
periosteum ;  and  to  the  bones  becoming  carious. 
These  affections  of  the  bones  seem,  Uke  those  of 
syphilis,  often  to  continue  for  years  after  the  other 
symptoms  have  ceased,  and,  m  some  instances, 
to  prove  &tal.  The  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties sometimes  ulcerate,  and  the  adjacent  bones  be- 
come diseased,  followed  by  frightful  and  incurable 
ulceration  of  the  nose,  palate,  and  throat. — Ed. 

t  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  323.  As  al- 
ready noticed,  Mr.  David  Mason  aenies  that  the 
American  form  of  the  disease  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  fever,  ai  1  maintains  that,  when  fe- 
brile disturbance  is  present,  it  is  only  an  adven- 
titious circumstance.  From  his  investigations,  it 
appears  that  the  poison  or  infectious  matter  of 
yaws  is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of^the  atmosphere.  Actual 
contact  or  inoculation  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  With  the  design  of  avoiding 
any  labour,  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  he  says,  often 
purposely  inoculate  themselves,  and  mothers  their 
children  about  the  period  of  weaning,  as  is  done 
also  in  Africa.  Yet,  according  ti>  Mr.  David  Ma- 
son, it  is  proved  bv  experience  that  this  disease  is 
not  milder  in  childhood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
unmanageable,  and  liable  to  be  conjoined  with  in- 
fantile disoTdcrs,  and  to  prove  dangerous.  Al- 
though the  disease  is  often  propagated  by  inten- 
tional inoculation,  no  doubt  it  is  in  numerous 
instances  communicateii  by  the  accidental  con- 
tact of  the  matte*^  with  an  abr.^ded  part  of  the 
•kin.— Eo. 

Tta 


creates  a  sense  of  tiorror  on  beholding  them 
Of  all  the  unsightly  diseabOM  which  the  human 
body  is  heir  to,  this  is  perhaps  the  wor^t .  Some 
of  these  diseased  and  truly  pitiable  objects  were 
crouching  upon  their  haunches  round  a  smoky 
fire  ;  some  stood  trembling  on  their  ulcerated 
limbs  *,  others,  supporting  themselves  bnr  a  large 
slick,  were  dragging  their  wretched  bodies  from 
place  to  place  ;  while  many,  too  feeble  to  rise, 
lay  shivering  with  pain  and  torture  upon  the 
bare  boards  of  a  wooden  platform."— (iVo/^t 
on  Ike  West  Indies^  vol.  ii.,  letter  xxii.)  Dr. 
Pinckard  adds,  that,  "  unhappily,  this  moet  odi- 
ous distemper  has  not  hitherto  been  found  witb- 
in  the  power  of  medicine :  that  it  often  exists 
for  years,  and,  even  where  it  sooner  yields,  its 
removal  is  more  the  effect  of  time  and  regimen 
than  of  medical  treatment." 

This  view  of  the  case  is  too  generally  true; 
but,  from  the  length  of  time  which,  under  the 
best  treatment,  is  required  to  effect  a  cure,  it 
seldom  happens  that  these  miserable  wretches 
receive  all  the  attention  which  their  situation 
deserves ;  and  they  are  rarely  sufficiently  heed- 
ful of  personal  cleanliness,  which,  even  alone, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This,  with  a  gen- 
erous diet  to  support  the  strength,  pure  air,  reg- 
ular hours  of  rest,  and  such  exercise  as  can  he 
used  without  fatigue,  with  warm  balsamic  ap- 
plications to  the  sores,  have  not  unfrequentiy 
succeeded  where  the  bones  have  not  become 
extensively  cArious.  But  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease  are  horrible  when  it  proves  fatal ; 
for  the  pains  are  excruciating,  the  debility  ex- 
treme, and  the  bones  are  covered  with  foul 
exostoses  and  corrupt  ulcerations.* 

It  is  happy  for  the  European  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  that  they  are  less  liable  to  this 
miserable  malady  than  their  slaves;  probably 
from  using  a  better  diet,  and  being  more  arten 
tive  to  cleanliness.     As  yaws  is  communicated 


*  Mr.  Mason  suspects,  from  what  he  has  ob- 
served, that  the  mother-yaw  might  not  only  be 
healed  by  means  of  caustic,  but  the  constitutional 
disease  prevented,  by  inoculation  before  the  sys 
tem  has  been  tainted.  The  aggravated  effecU 
of  the  disease  he  refers  to  neglect,  and  to  acci- 
dental unfavourable  states  of  the  general  health. 
An  ample  supplv  of  nourishing  diet,  frequent 
bathing,  and  moaenite  or  equable  warmth,  seem 
to  him  to  be  requisite  in  the  treatment.  He  is 
also  in  favour  of  tonic  and  diaphoretic  medicines*. 
Mercury,  he  says,  affords  no  decided  benefit,  and, 
in  alterative  doses,  is  prejudicial.  The  plan  which 
he  prefers  consists  in  frequent  ablution  m  the  tepid 
bath ;  clean  linen  and  clothing ;  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla,  with  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony ; 
and,  in  a  later  stage,  tonic  medicines,  especially 
preparations  of  iron,  with  full  diet,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  animal  food.  Anasarcoos  debility 
and  functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
require  frequent  calomel  purges,  chalybeates,  and 
proper  diet.  As  a  topical  application,  he  com- 
mends the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  he  not 
only  destroys  the  crab-yaw,  but  others  of  long 
standing,  which  often  linger  in  the  skin  after  all 
signs  of  constitutional  disease  have  ceased  ;  and 
its  effect  on  them  was  still  more  immediate  and 
complete.  Before  the  caustic  is  applied  the  scab 
must  be  removed,  in  order  to  let  the  caustic  touch 
the  spongy  granular  subetancA — fl^. 
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in  the  Mine  wty  aa  the  veuereal  disease  or  the 
itch,  it  b  just  aa  much  andemial  in  Africa  as 
laes  .or  itch  is  in  this  ooontry.  Were  it  not  for 
the  circumstances  adverted  to,  Bertrandi*8  be- 


*  Winterbottom,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  Joum., 
vol.  XXX.,  p.  322.  On  this  point  the  following 
ohservationa  are  made  by  Mr.  Mason  : — **  There 
is  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Darwin^s  obaervation, 
that  the  yaws  is  hereditary ,  nor  is  it  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  the  negro  or  African  race.  Nei- 
ther Europeans  nor  Creoles  are  invulnerable,  al- 
though it  occurs  very  rarely  among  them.  These 
elaases,  and  alao  people  of  ct>lour,.view  the  dis- 
ease wit^  peculiar  disgust ;  and  as  they  are  not 


lief,  that  negroes  are  more  disposed  to  this  dh- 
ease  than  whites,  perhaps  might  not  be  comd. 
The  same  exposure  might  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects in  the  Kuropean  as  in  the  negro.* 


exposed  to  intermingle  with  the  infected,  but 
are  careful  to  avoid  such  intercoarse,  nor  have 
the  same  motives  which  ao  often  prompt  nr- 
grocs  to  inoculate  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring, we  may  find,  in  these  consideration?, 
sufficient  ground  for  the  above  exemption. 
Something,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  the 
European  constitution  haing  less  ausceptible 
of  yawa  than  the  African.**— Op.  cit.,  Ko.  cri— 
Ed. 
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